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LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 25. 
Infants Bill (No. 86)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) .. es . 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Friday next; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 125.) 


Trees (Ireland) Bill— 

Commons reasons for disagreeing to some of the amendments made by the Lords, and 
Commons amendments to Lords amendments, considered (according to order) : Certain 
of the amendments not insisted on ; a consequential amendment made; one amend- 
ment to which the Commons disagree insisted on ; Commons amendments agreed to, 
with an amendment : A Committee appointed to prepare a reason to be offered to the 
Commons for the Lords insisting on one of their amendments ; the Committee .9 meet 
forthwith : Report from the Committee of the reason prepared by them, read, and 
agreed to ; and Bill returned to the Commons with the amendments and reason. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Durham) Bill (No. 123) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( The Lord Bishop of Durham) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,’’) and add at the end of the 

Motion (‘‘ this day six months,”)—( Zhe Earl of Wemyss.) 

After debate, on Question, that (‘‘now’’) stand part of the Motion? 
their Lordships divided ; Contents 70, Not-Contents 97 ; Majority 27.— 
Resolved in the negative. 

Division List, Contents and Not Contents 7 De 

Bill to be read 3* on this day six months. [7.0.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 25. 
QUESTIONS. 


—, 


Tue Macisrracy (IrEranp)—Tue CoronersHip or ANTRIM—Question, 
Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 


Morley) YT ee ‘ve + iS 
Tue Manarasan Davteer Sinca—Question, Mr. Hanbury; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for India (Mr. Stafford Howard) be 
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Tue Isuanp or Tristan D’AcunnA—Question, Mr. Baden - Powell; An- 
swer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan ee 

Epvucation 9 SR or ELEMENTARY Scxoors—Question, 
Mr. Henry Allen; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) ° ee 

Srare or Iretanp—Tue Hovse Lzacur — Question, | Lord George 
Hamilton; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley 

Post one (IneLAND)—ALLOWANCES ro Lerrer Sorrers—Question, Mr. 
Crilly; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) 

Tue Coronran Exuirrion—Dvries on Foreian Goup anp Stiver Prate 
—Question, Mr. Kimber; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir William Harcourt) . 

Pazace or Wesrainster—Patace Yarp—A Gass Suerrer—Question, 
Mr. William Beckett; Answer, Mr. Leveson Gower (A Lord of the 
Treasury) ‘ ee oe ee oe 

Excise—Rice, &c., us—ep in Brewrne — Question, Colonel Hamilton; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) 

Tanirr anp Customs Acr—Szc. 179—Question, Mr. King; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) . 

Inpian Income Tax Act—Question, Mr. King ; Answer, The Under Secre- 
tary of State for India (Mr. Stafford Howard) 

Poor Law — Fires 1n Union Worknovses — Question, Mr. Llewellyn ; ; 
Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Stansfeld) 

Fisueries (EncLanp AND Wates)—TuE Morecamse Bay Cocke Fisnery 
—Question, Lord Edward Cavendish ; Answer, The Secretary to the 
Board of Trade (Mr. OC. T. D. Acland) 

Burcu Portce anp Hearts (Scortanp) Brtt—Question, Mr. Buchanan ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) 

ReoistratTion (IRELAND)—Propvucrion or Rate Booxs—Question, Mr. 
William O’Brien ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) - +. a e- a 

Navr— Wav or SeamMeEN and Manrines—Question, Lord Charles 
Beresford ; Answer, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. R. W. Duff) 

Srrrrves AnD ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hovse—Tue Dersy Day—OrpEr— 

Questions, Sir George Campbell; Answers, Mr. Speaker 


MOTION. 


Sirrincs AND ADJOURNMENT oF THE HovsE—Tue Dersy Day— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House, at its rising, do adjourn until Thursday next,” 
_ (Mr. Labouchere) 
After short debate, Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 251, Noes 
150; Majority 101.—(Div. List, No. 106.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Government of Ireland Bill [ Bill 181]—Szconp Reapine [ ApJourNED 
Desate} [Sixra Niexr |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [10th May], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time : 
Question again roposed, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ’’—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’ *_( Mr. 
Rigby :)—Motion egreed to:—Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 
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be toa PL Acts (Improvement Expenses) . (re-committed) 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 18th May] 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, ‘to be considered 
upon Thursday 3rd June, and to be printed. [Bill 230. 1 


MOTIONS. 


ee comm 

Metropolitan Fire Brigade Expenses (No. 2) Bill — Ordered (Colonel Edwin 

Hughes, Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Baumann, Mr. Isaacs, Mr. 
Tatton Egerton, Mr. Baggallay) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 231] 


Peterhead Harbour of Refuge Bill—Ordered (Mr. Duff, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Henry H. 


Fowler, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland); presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 232] ee ee ee ee 


Utster CANAL AND Tyrone Navication Brrt— 


Ordered, That the Order [13th May] That the Select Committee on the Ulster Canal and 
Tyrone Navigation Bill do consist of Nine Members, Five to be nominated by the 
House, and Four by the Committee of Selection, be read and discharged. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee do consist of Eleven Members, Seven to be nomi- 
nated by the House, and Four by the Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That Mr, Healy and Mr. Sexton be added to the Committee,—(Mr. Henry H. 


Fowler) os 
(2.30. ] 
LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 27. 


Private Biixs (Stanprne Orper No. 128)— 
Report from the Select Committee considered 


Motion, The Lord Chancellor (Lord Herschell) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; and resolved accordingly: —The said 


Standing Order to be printed. (No. 126.) 
Crofters (Scotland) (No. 2) Bill (No. 95)— 


House in Committee (according to order) 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on ' Monday next; 


and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 127.) [ 8.45. } 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 27. 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


-— — 0——— 
Local Government Provisional Order (Highways) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Borlase, 
Mr. Stansfeld) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 235} . 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 7) Bill—Ordered Ur. 
Borlase, Mr. Stansfeld) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 236] a 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill—Ordered — Borlase, Mr. 
Stansfeld) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 237] 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill—Ordered tr. Borlase, Mr. 


Stansfeld); presented, and read the first time [Bill 238] ne 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—~g—. 


Belfast Main Drainage Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be considered upon Monday next,” — 


(Sir James Corry) 
After short debate, Ordered, That the Bill be taken into Consideration 


on Monday next. 
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QUESTIONS. 


Inp1a (Bompay)—Txe Inpran Factory Act, 1885—Question, Sir James 
Fergusson; Answer, The Under aprgie of State for India (Mr. 
Stafford Howard) 

Inp1A—ADULTERATION OF WHISKY AT THE “‘Oarourra Ovarox Hovse— 
Question, Sir Robert Fowler ; Answer, The Under mrs of State 
for India (Mr. Stafford Howard) 

Arrica (West Coast)—TuHE Comco—Question, Mr. Hutton ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce) ) 

Stare or InEtanp—Conpuct oF Emercency Men at Ba iinamore, Co. 
Lerrrim—Question, Mr. Hayden ; _— The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. John Morley) . 

Tue CHarity Ooornreasornne—Tam Trusts OF - Daneax Gasman Somoor, 
—Question, Captain Price ; Answer, The Vice President of the Council 
(Sir Lyon Playta air) ie 

Tue Macisrracy (Inzraxp)—Mn. J. Porrer Porrer, J.P., Muacuxascnces, 
Co. Fermanacu — Question, Mr. William Redmond ; Saeco The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

IRELAND —PoPULATION FoR 1886—Questions, Colonel Blundell, Mr. Realien ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) ) 

Lanptorp anpD Tenant (Scortanp)—Eviction ar ARDNAMURCHAN— 
Question, Mr. Macfarlane; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour) 

Tue Maaisrracy (Iasaxp)—Perrr Summons AT Tauro—Questions, Mr. 
William Redmond; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
John Morley) 

Tue Repropuctive Loan Fux (Inutaxp)—Loaxs TO Pieunneans-tnes- 
tion, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
John Morley) 

Army (AUXILIARY Foncus)—Cozomnts OF THE Sion Bfncina~Mncation, 
Sir Thomas Esmonde; Answer, The ee of State for War (Mr. 
Campbell- -Bannerman) 

Merropotis—THe Porice—CartTureE oF Teale IN THE Sraxuts—Questions, 
Mr. Dawson; Answers, The Judge Advocate General (Mr. Mellor) 


PARLIAMENTARY Etxcrions — Reaistration or Vorers—Question, Mr. 
Jasper More; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Stansfeld) 

Navy—Tue Dockxyarps—Pay oF Jorvens—Question, Captain Price ; An- 
swer, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. R. W. Duff) ? 

Swepen anv Norway—Porrricat Retations anp InrernaL Oonpirion— 
Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce) 

Tue Maerstracy (IreEtanp)—Mr. Vesey FrrzcERAxp, R.M.—Question, 
Mr. —- ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) ee 

ene (ScorLaNnD) — Rosskken Scuoon ‘Boar, Ross-surre — THE 
Tzacners—Question, Mr. Macdonald Cameron; Answer, The Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) 

Tue Macisrracy (IrELAND)—Mnk. Frank Broox, J.P., oF ‘Brooxsoroves, 
Co. Fermanacu—Questions, Mr. William Redmond, Mr. Johnston ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Commissioners oF Irish Lichts—ALLowANces To LiIGHTKEEPERS—Ques- 
tion, Mr. William O’Brien; Answer, The rani to the Board of 
Trade (Mr. ©. T. D. Acland) oé 
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Lanptorp AND Tenant (IrnELAND)—Txue Law or Esectrwent Norices 
—Case or Trwotny Oonway, or Doon, Co. Liwerick—Question, Mr. 
Finucane ; Answer, The Chief haiti for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) oe oe 

Commissioners oF NaTIoNaL Eovoartox (Inmtawp)—Monen, Sonoors— 
Computsory PrePaAyMENT on ApMIssion — Question, Mr. Finucane ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Army (Auxitiary Forces)—Tue Cavan Mruiria—Carprain Lestre—Ques- 
tion, Mr. William Abraham (Limerick, W.); Answer, The ey 
of State for War (Mr. Campbell- -Bannerman) 

Army (Inp1a)—Oase or Bricape-Surczon Ross — Question, Mr. 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Mr. Stafford ing 

Srparin—Tue CommeroraL Oonvention—Dvutres on Inon—Question, Mr. 
Jacks; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for ei Affairs (Mr. 
Bryce oe ee ee 

ste Tur | Parks—Greenwick Park—Hours or Apwisston— 
Question, Mr. Evelyn; Answer, The nd of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Childers) . . 

Contacious DiIsgasEs (ANIMALS) (IRELAND) — Granvers — Compunsory 
StaventerR or A Horse—Compensation—Question, Major Saun- 
derson; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Prisons (ENGLAND AND WALES)—TRANSFERENCE oF OConvicts—Question, 
Sir Robert Fowler; Answer, The OE of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Childers) .. 

Navy—H.M.S. “ Cottincwoop’—Burstine oF THE 43-TON Guxy—Ques- 
tions, Sir Henry Tyler, Admiral Field, Colonel Salis-Schwabe; An- 
swers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) oe 

Ortuz anp Ovutrace (IRELAND) — “ Boyoorrine’’—Oasze or Parrick 
Devany, Rosscanitt, Co. Gatway—Question, Captain M‘Calmont; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) oe 

Crime anp OurraGE (IRELAND)—TaeE Disrursances aT ListowzEL—Question, 
Captain M‘Calmont ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
John Morley) 

Tue Royat IrisH ConsrasuLary—Promorion — Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) a 

Sparin—Tue CoMMERCIAL Convention—Tue Wrxe Dvr1es—Question, Mr. 
Baden-Powell; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bryce) 

Secret Service Monzy—Question, Sir J ulian Goldsmid ; " Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) és 

GoveRNMENT oF IRELAND AND Sate AND PuronasE or Lanp (InELAND) 
Bitts — Questions, Mr. Norris; Answers, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 

H.M. Brrrupay—Troorinc oF THE Corours—Question, ‘Sir John R. 
Mowbray ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) . 

Goverxaent or Inetanp But—Mexerine ar THE Forzicy. Orrice—Ques- 
tions, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; ee The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) ° ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 
Arms (Ireland) Bill [Bill 205 ]— 


Order for Committee read:— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. aoa ossh do now leave the 
Chair,” —( Mfr. John Morley) “e 
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Arms (Ireland) Bili~continued. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, no measure dealing with the disarmament of 
Orange districts will be satisfactory or impartially administered which requires to be 
put in force by a proclamation of the Irish Privy Council, composed almost entirely of 
members of or sympathisers with the Orange organisation,”"—(Mr. T. M. Healy,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand of 
the Question : "After debate, Question put :—The House dotted ; 
Ayes 180, Noes 104; Majority 76.—(Div. List, No. 108.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee «. 236 

After long time spent therein, Bill reported. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be considered To-morrow,”—(Mr. 

John Morley) .. os oe 

Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘ To-morrow, 
Monday next,”—({ Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ To-morrow’ stand part of the Question : ”— 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be reprinted,”—(Jf. T. M. Healy :)—Motion 
agreed to:—Bill to be printed. [Bill 240. ] 


ae of Ireland Bill [ Bill 181]—Szconp Reapine | ApsourneD 
EBATE ]— 
Adjourned Debate on Amendment on Second Reading [10th May] further 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


ee -. 294 
” and insert “ upon 





PaRLIAMENT— ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hovse— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’’—(Zord Randolph Churchill) 295 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. | 12.80. ] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 28. 


Parutiament—Tue Taste or ta1s Hovse—Observations, The Marquess of 
Salisbury; Reply, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Earl 
Granville) .. ot an $0 -. 298 


Labourers (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill (No. 130)— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Report of the Amendments be received,”—( Zhe Lord 
Fitz Gerald) oe oe oe oe 

Amendment moved, to leave out from the word (‘ that”) to the end of 
the Motion and insert (‘‘ the Bill be re-committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House,”’)—({ The Zari of Limerick.) 

On question, Whether to agree to the said Amendment, resolved in the 
negative: Then the original motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Report of the Amendments be received on Friday 
next: ”’ The said motion agreed to. 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (No. 122)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, Earl Spencer) one a é~ on 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


Infants Bill (No. 125)— 


Amendments reported (according to order) .. as ~. 304 
Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


Tue Proposep Corontat Information Derartment—Question, Observa- 
tions, The Earl of Harrowby; Reply, The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Earl Granville) ., ~ a ». 3805 
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299 
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Butter Substitutes nonin Bill ra L. peategeae (The Lord venta read 1* 


(No. 128) 
[5. 45. i 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 28. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_1 —_ 


Merropoutrran Asy_Lums Boarp—Annvuat Inspection or AsyLUMs—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Sclater-Booth; Answer, The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Stansfeld) 7 es T 

Dominion oF CanapA—Exrrapition Acr, 1877—Question, Mr. Howard 
Vincent; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Bry 'yce) 

Poor Law re ast Boarp oF @uanprans—Question, Mr. 
Crilly ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) . 

Post Orrice—Posr Carps—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 

Licensinc Laws, 1883-4-5—Returns—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Childers) 

Goverxmest or Inerann Bus.—Crvin Servanrs—Questions, Mr. Stanley 
Leighton; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley ‘ de o 

MERCHANT 4 Acts—Graixn Bacs—Rvsstan ReEautations-——Ques- 
tions, Mr. King, Mr. Saunders; Answers, The Under Secretary of 
State for F oreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce) i 

Locan GoverNMENT—Ratine or Lunatio Asytums, &c. —Questions, Mr. 
Kimber ; Answers, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Stansfeld) 

Sea Fisuertes (Iretanp) —Trawiine ox THE Coast or Donec At—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Bernard Kelly; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. John Morley) ‘ ae os 

Posr Orrice—Matts to rae Ovrer Istzs (Scortanp)—Questions, Mr. 
Macfarlane; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Henry H. 

Fowler) i 

Fisuine PriviLeces (Scorzaxp)—Rerurn — Question, Mr. Macfarlane ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 

Army—ArtTILLERY Barracks at Scarsorovca — Questicn, Sir George 
Sitwell; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) . 

Buiearta—ALizcED Consprracy —Question, Sir Robert Peel ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce) 

Tue Parks (Merropotts)—Greenwich Park—Hovurs or Opzxinc—Ques- 
tion, Mr. wing Answer, Mr. Leveson Gower (A Lord of the 
Treasury) os ‘is aie ‘a 

Tue CoroxtaL anp Inptan Exurprrion—Dvrres on Gotp anp SILVER 
PrateE—Question, Mr. Kimber; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Sir William Harcourt) 3 we oe 

Piers anpD Harsours ([rEtaAnD)—ArkLOW Harsovr Works—Question, 
Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) 6 

Post Orrice—ABSsTRACTION OF " ‘Newsrarers — Question, ‘Mr. Henniker 
fleaton ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) ‘ 

Governwent or Inpra—Tae Jornr Comarrree—Question, Sir George 
Campbell ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) er ee ee 
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ApsournMent—NeEw Rutes or Procepvure (Rute 2)—ApDJoURNMENT OF THE 
Hovse—GoverNMENT OF IRELAND Bitt—Poticy oF toe GoveERNMENT— 
Observations, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Reply, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 

Move, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ _Y Sir Michael Hicks- Beach ) 

—After debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ay 1, Noes 
405; Majority 404.—(Div. List, No. 110.) 
The Entry in the Votes a's 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Government of Ireland Bill { Bill 181] Szconp Reapine [ Apsournep 
Desate} | Seventra Nicut]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [10th May], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time : ’’— 
Question again proposed, ‘* That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ”—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”__( The 
Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. Henry H. Fowler :)—Motion agreed to :— 
Debate further adjourned till Monday next. 


Arms (Ireland) Bill [Bill 205)— 

Bill, as amended, considered .. 

Moved, “That the Bill be now read the third time,’ *_( The Chief Secretary 
for ‘Treland, Mr. John Morley :)— Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 156, Noes 65; Majority 91.—(Div. List, No. 111.) 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Losses by Riot (Compensation) Bill | Bill 209}— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 24th May | 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Tuesday next. 


West Indian Incumbered Estates Bill [ Zords} | Bill 233}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Zhe Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Mr. Osborne Morgan) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


British North America Bill | Zords| [ Bill 234}— 
Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Zhe Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Mr. Osborne Morgan) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :-—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Act (1876) 
Amendment Bill [Bill 211]— 


Bill considered in Committee | Progress 24th May} 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 


on Monday next, and to be printed. [ Bill 241.) 


Municipal Boundaries (Dublin) Bill [Bill 20)— 


Order for Second Reading read 
Second Reading deferred till Wednesday 9th June. 





Conveyancing (Scotland) Act (1874) Amendment (No. 2) Bill — Ordered (The 
Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General bal Scotland) ; gamers and read the first time 


(Bill 242) 
[1.15.] 
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LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 31. 


Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amendment Bill (No. 99)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( The Lord Greville) 
After short debate, Resolved in the negative :—Bill (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Tue Foop Suprry—Sare or Imporrep Mear—Question, Observations, 
Lord Lamington ; Reply, Lord Houghton ee oe 
Navy—H.M.8. ‘‘ Cotossus”—Tue 43-ron Guns—Question, Observations, 
The Earl of Ravensworth; Reply, The First Lord of the Admiralty 
(The Marquess of Ripon) .. ° oe 


Navy—H.M.88. “Nie” anv o Satenaiin tin pantie: Observations, 
Viscount Sidmouth ; Reply, " The First Lord of the Admiralty ens 
Marquess of Ripon) ee 


Crofters (Scotland) (No. s) Bill (No. jay 


Amendments reported (according to order) .. 
Bill to be read 3° Zo-morrow ; and to be printed as amended. (No. 134. ) 


Post Orrick (IrELanp)—Mai. SErvic—E BETWEEN LoNDONDERRY AND 
Dvusitriy—Question, The Earl of Belmore; Answer, The Postmaster 
General (Lord Wolverton) .. 


Patriotic Fund Bill (s.c.]—Presented (The Lord Sandhurst) ; read 1* (No. 131) ee 


Tramways Order in Council (Ireland) Bill [«.v. - —Presented (The Lord FitzGerald) ; 
read 1* (No. 132) ee . 


Patents Amendment Bill [u...]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 133) 


(7.0.] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 31. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o—— 


Belfast Main Drainage Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, “That the Bill be now taken into Consideration,”—(Sir James 
Corr y) 

After Jobate, Moved, “That ‘the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. 
Dillon :)—After further short debate, Question put, and agreed fo. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be adjourned till Monday, the twenty-eighth 
day of June next,” —( Mr. Sexton) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ twenty- -eighth, ” in order 
to insert the word ‘‘ twenty-first ‘Mey, Sir James Corry, )—instead thereof. 

Question pro osed, “That the word ‘ twenty-eighth’ stand part of the 
Question : —Aftor short debate, Question put, and negatived. - 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ twenty-first’ be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till 
Monday 21st June. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—_—o—— 


Conracious Diseases or Carrte—M. Pastevr’s Discovertes—Question, 
Sir Richard Paget ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) ‘ 

Post Orrice (IRELAND) — Pay ov Lerrer " CarRiERs — Question, Mr. 
Gilhooly; Answer, The Secretary to the ene J wey Henry H. 
Fowler) oe oe 
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Satmon Fisnertes (Iretanp) — Tne River Suannon — Question, Mr. 
Jordan ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 


Customs Depanssndt—_Waubiieaee Crerxs — Question, Mr. M‘Culloch ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 


War Derartmenr—Tue Steamers on roe Nite—Question, Mr. W. H. 
Smith ; onan The Secretary of State for War _ Campbell- 
Bannerman) . 

REPvusBLic oF + gt TRC OF A Bawa Senen Question. 
Sir Henry Holland ; Answer, The Under sagas of State for —— 
Affairs (Mr. Bryce) 

Tue Currency—CrircuLatTion oF Foreicn Deena Sun<uetien, Mr. 
Montagu; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir William 
Harcourt) 

Pustic Susie = Semen AGAINST _— Scan + eeaiion, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) 

Arnuy Conrracts—REGIMENTAL Su PPLIES — Question, Mr. “Hooper ; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 


Poor Law (Irevanp)—Tur Craremorais Union—Destirution—Question, 
Mr. James O’Brien ; _— The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
John Morley) sh wa os 

Contacious DiskasEs (ANIMALS) " AcTs—ABORTION AMONG CattLtx—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Ainslie; Answer, The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Sir Ughtred Kay- Shuttleworth) ee oe 

Army Discrerine Actr—REeEprREss oF Wroxe AppzaLts—Question, Mr. 
R. Power ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) . 

War Derartuent—Tue 43-ron Guns—Question, Sir Henry Tyler ; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
Wesrmixster ABBEY—Restoration—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt 

Sate or Crown Lanps (Ireraxp)—THe Forr or Curmore—Questions, 
Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The Secretary to the peneena (Mr. sant 
H. Fowler) 

Prisons (IneLanp)—InprisonmEnt or Maurice Motony AnD oTHERS— 
Question, Mr. Lalor; Answer, The Chief — for Ireland (Mr. 
John Morley) 

Nationat Epvcation ( Ireranp)—Sctence 4 axp Art Drpaxtwent—Tue 
May Examrinations—E icinitiry or Purirs 1n Nationat Scnoors To 
Earn Payments—Question, Mr. Patrick O’Brien; Answer, The Vice 
President of the Council (Sir Lyon Playfair) 

Law ano Poxice (IreLanp)—Ruortine at Downrarrick—Questions, Mr. 
Shirley, Mr. Small, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, .The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Tue Macisrracy (IrEtanp)—-THe CoroNERsHIP OF Norru Anrrin— 
Question, Mr. T. M. Henly —_— The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. John Morley 

Navy—Devonrort Dockyarp — Tue Queen’ s Bmrupay — Question, 
Captain Price; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) , 

Post Orrice— Postrace TO Avsrratta—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 

Srare or Iretann—Mock Fuxerat at Wooprorp, Co. GaLway—Ques- 
tions, Captain M-Calmont, Mr. Johnston ; Answers, The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

EccrestasticaL ComMisstonERS—EVIcTIONS NEAR BREAM’s Burpixes, Cuan- 
cerY Lane—Question, Mr. Ince ; Answer, The Secretary to the Board 
of Trade (Mr. C.T. D. Acland) wee ee ws 
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Nationa Epucation (IreLanp)—DtsMissaAL oF THE SCHOOLMISTRESS OF 
Batiyoarew, Co. Wexrorp —Question, Mr. John Redmond ; nom 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) . 

MeRcHANDIZE Marks Acr, 1862—Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; rane 
swer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. D. Acland) 


THe GoveRNMENT OF IRELAND AND THE Lanp Purcuase Brtts—Question, 
Mr. Heneage; Answer, The First Lord of the — (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) .. oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





Government of Ireland Bill [Bill 181] Seconp Reavive [ ADsovgnED 
Desate] [Erentx Nioxt}— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [10th May |, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time : ”— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ’’—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned "—( Mr. 
J. Chamberlain: :)—Question put, and agreed to: -—Debete further ad- 
journed till To-morrow. 


Medical Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 163)— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 17th May] 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Freshwater Fisheries Bill [Bill 218 |— 
Bill considered in Committee, and reported; to be printed, as amended. 
| Bill 244] .. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be re-committed pro forma,” —( The Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, Mr. C. T. D. Acland :)—After short debate, Question 
put, and agreed to :—Bill recommitted for Thursday. 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Act (1875) 
Amendment Bill [ Bill 241 }— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. 
Further Proceeding on Consideration, as amended, deferr ed till Thursday. 


Jurors’ Detention Bill [Bill 202]}— 


Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 


To-morrow. 





Revising Barristers Appointment Bil] — Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Secre- 
tary Childers) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 245] : a 
| 2.45. ] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 1. 


Gravesend and Northfleet Docks and Railways Bill— 


Moved, ‘*‘ That the Examiners’ Certificate of non-compliance with the Standing rg (yes 
be referred back to the Standing Orders Committee,”’—( Zhe Eari Cadogan) 


After short debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents 52, 
Not-Contents 54; Majority 2 :—Resolved in the negative. 
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Hilihead and Kelvinsids (Annexation to Glasgow) Bili— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Balfour) a4 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘ now,”) and add at the end of the Mo- 

tion (‘this day six months,”)—( Zhe Marquess of Tweeddale :)—After 
short debate, on Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand part of the Motion ? 
Resolved in the affirmative :—Bill read 2« accordingly, and committed: 
The Committee to be proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


Arms (Ireland) Bill (No. 129)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(The Lord President of the 
Council, Earl Spencer) Ag << of eter 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2 accordingly :—Committee 
negatived: Then Standing Order No. XXXYV. considered (according to 
order), and dispensed with: Bill read 3*, and passed. 


Crofters (Scotland) (No. 2) Bill (No. 134)— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 3°,’""—( The Secretary for Scotland, The 
Earl of Dathousie) ty > ? 42 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,’’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘ this day six months,” )—( Zhe Earl of Wemyss.) 

On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand part of the Motion? Resolved in the 
affirmative. 

Bill read 3« accordingly :—On Question, That the Bill do pass ? 

An Amendment moved, and negatived:—Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons; and to be printed, as amended. (No. 139.) 


Srare or Ineranp—Po.tce Prorecrion—Question, The Earl of Longford ; 


Answer, The Lord President of the Council (Earl Spencer) - 

Sea Fishing Boats (Scotland) Bill [".1.)—Presented (The Earl of Dathousie); read 1* 
(No. 140) * ee e oe oe 

[ 8.45. ] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 1. 
QUESTIONS. 


— 


Locat Taxation—Tue Counry Rare — Conrrisutions sy Towns HAVING 
SePparatTe QuarTER Sesstons— Question, Mr. Powell Williams; Answer, 
a Under Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Broad- 

urst) a ¥ aa es +s 

TrapE anpD Commerce —Acrion or H.M. Drretomaric anp Consutar Re- 
PRESENTATIVES —InpiAN AND Cotonrat CHAMBERS OF CoMMERCE— 
Questions, Mr. Howard Vincent; Answers, The Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Mr. Osborne Morgan), The Under Secretary of 
State for India (Mr. Stafford Howard) .. oe - 

Repvustic or Hayri—Imprisonmenr or A Brirish Sussect—Question, Mr. 
F. W. Maclean; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bryce) - - - oe 

Tue Macisrracy (Inetanp)—E ection or A Prrry Sessions Cierk, 
Co. Cavan—Question, Mr. A. Blane; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. John Morley) .. oe - es 

Tue Enstrace Commission — Tue Expenses — Question, Mr. Thorold 
Rogers; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) ‘< ee - ‘4 os 

Roya Irisn Constasutany—Tne Rarurrmanp Porice — Question, Mr. 
Small; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) .. 

Intanp Revenve Department — Satarires — Question, Mr. Pickersgill ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) oe 
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Tne Apmrratty — Pay or CoastevaRDsMEN— Question, Colonel King- 
Harman ; Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Hibbert) 
Roya Irtsn OonsTABULARY—SEIZURES For Rent 1n Kerry—Question, Mr. 

Sheehan; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Post Orrick Contracts—CoNnveyANcE oF Matits to Inpra-—Question, Mr. 
R. T. Reid; Auswer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) 

Apmmatty — Corps or Nava Vo.unreers at Great YarMouru —Ques- 
tion, Sir Whittaker Ellis; Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Hibbert) 

CuarITy Commisstoners—TonpripcE ScHooL ‘Expowments—Question, Sir 
Julian Goldsmid; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) és °° se 

GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND But—Tue Arcnives oF Dupin CastLE— 
Question, Mr. Mitchell Henry; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. John Morley) .. 

War Departwent—ReomentaL "Banps AT Pustic Fesriv ALs — Question, 
Mr. Labouchere; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Camp- 
bell- Bannerman) 

Gotp anp Sitver PLate IN THE CoLoNnIAL Exarsrr1on—Customs Dury— 
Deaters’ Licences—Question, Mr. Kimber; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) 

ApMIRALTY—TAacricaL Evo.vrions at Hieu Sreep—Questions, Commander 
Bethell ; Answers, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Hibbert) 
Apuiratry—-H.M.SS. ‘‘Nire” anp ‘‘ Traratcar ’’? — Question, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre; Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Hibbert) 
PARLIAMENTARY Erections — Expenses or CanprpaTes—Questions, Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The 

First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 

GovERNMENT oF IRELAND BILL aalians MERTING AT THE FoREIGN Orrice— 
Question, Mr. Ince; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) je Pr as i 

DrainaGe Loans (IrELanp)—Question, Colonel Nolan ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) . e 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——— >. 


Government of Ireland Bill { Bill 181} Szconp Reapixe | ApsournEep 
DexatE| | Nixtu Nieur |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question | 10th May}, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time: ” 
—Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ”’—Debate resumed : 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now "adjourned, 9 
(Mr. T. P. O Connor :)\—After further short debate, Question put, and 
agreed to: —Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 

Jurors’ Detention Bill | Bill 202 }— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time To-morrow. 
Bankruptcy (Agricultural Labourers’ Wuges) Bill— 
Lords Amendments considered, amended, and agreed to 


Ways anp Mgeans— -~ 
Considered in Committee. 





(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That, on a day to be fixed by the Commissioners of the Treasury, the Duties of 
Customs now payable on Wine shall cease, and in lieu thereof there shall be charged 
and paid the duties following (that is to say) :— 
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Ways anp Means—Committee—continued. s. d. 
Wine not exceeding 30 degrees of proof spirit the gallon 1 0 
Wine exceeding 30, but not exceeding 42, degrees of proof spirit thegallon 2 6 
And for every degree, or part of a degree, beyond the highest above 
charged, an additional duty the gallon 0 3 


The word “degree” does not include fractions of the next higher degree. 
“ Wine ”’ includes lees of wine,—( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
Resolution to be reported upon Thursday ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
——¢———— 


Quarries Regulation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Childers, Mr. Broadhurst); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 250] oe ° ee 


Conveyancing (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 251] 


Poor Law Loans and Relief (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Scotland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 252] 


Railway Regulation Bil] [Bill 97}— 
Ordered, That the Select Committee do consist of Sixteen Members:—List of the 
Committee ee os ae ne 
[ 1.15. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2. 
MOTION. 


——9—— 


Sirrmncs anp ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE—Ascenstion Day—CommiTTeEs 
—ReEsoLutTion— 

Moved, “ That Committees shall not sit To-morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two of 
the clock, and have leave to sit until Six of the clock, notwithstanding the sitting of 
the House,’’—( The Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. John Morley) $e 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 63, Noes 

22; Majority 41.—(Div. List, No. 114.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill | Bill 13)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—( Mr. Dillon) oe 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,’’—(Jfr. 
Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Colonel 
King- Harman :)—After further short debate, Question put: — The 
House divided; Ayes 133, Noes 249; Majority 116.—(Div. List, No. 
115.) 

Question again proposed, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question” .. a f ev ‘4 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That this House do now. adjourn,”’— 
(Sir James Corry :)—Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 98, Noes 
201 ; Majority 103.—(Div. List, No. 116.) 

It being after a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate 

stood adjourned till Zo-morrow, 
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MOTIONS. 


———Ja 


Steam Engines and Boilers Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Crawford, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
John Wilson (Durham), Mr. William Abraham (Glamorgan), Mr. Pickard, Mr. Fenwick, 
' Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 253] oe 


Deeds of Arrangement Rill— pes Brinton, Mr. Colman); presented, and read 
the first time [ Bill 254] : . ee . 


Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill—Ordered (Dr. Farquharson, Sir Henry 
Roscoe, Sir Guyer Hunter, Dr. Cameron) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 255] 
[6.0. } 

L 4 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 3. 
MOTION. 


—— 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill- Ordered (Mr. Borlase, Mr. 
Stansfeld) ; presented, and read the first time { Bill 256] =" ee 


QUESTIONS. 
—o——_ 


Mines Recurnation Acr, 1872—Hovurs or Work or Women on ‘Pir 
Banks ’’—Question, Mr. J. Wilson (Durham, Houghton-le-Spring) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Broadhurst) 

CoronraL Sratistican Tanres—Question, Mr. Octavius Morgan ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. D. Acland) $4 

Army—Discuarcep Sotpiers—Case or Micuart Noone, Ist Barratton, 
Royat Irisn Rirres— Question, Mr. Hayden; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 

Apmirnatty—Tue Royat Navan Votunreers—Question, Mr. Buchanan ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Hibbert) 

Navy—Ooan Derér ror H.M. Suurs or War at Sr. Lucia (West Inp1Es) 
—Question, General Sir William Crossman; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Mr. Hibbert) 

Orrice or Works—TuE Consvtina Survevon—Question, General Sir 
William Crossman ; Answer, Mr. Leveson Gower (A Lord of the 
Treasury) . 

Sovra Arrica—Tue Cuter Monrstoa—Question, Mr. Baden- Powell; An- 
swer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) . ee 

Apuratty—-Tue Navat Resexve—Cumr Gunners AND GUNNERS IN THE 
Dockyakps—Question, Captain Price; Answer, The em: to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Hibbert) 

War Orrice—Cuarces acainst “Tue Orpxance DerartMent Question, 
Sir Edward Watkin; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Campbell- Bannerman) ) 

Parent Law—EnsILaGE Apprtances—Question, Mr. Beach ; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. D. Acland) ee 

Tur Dreomaric Service—Consvis axp Drenomatic AGENTs ABROAD — 
Question, Mr. Hutton; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce) 

Tue MacisTracy (Inztanp)— Catnorro Justices, Co. Doxxa At—Question, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The Chief iste i for Ireland (Mr. 
John Morley) oe 
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Crime AnD OuTraceE (Iretanp)—“ Boycorrine raz Rey, Joun Freminc— 
Question, Captain M‘Calmont ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. John Morley) 

Crive anp OvrTRaGE (Inkxawp)—" Boroortmé,)" Co. St100 — Question, 
Captain M‘Calmont; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
John Morley) 

Poor Law (IRELAND) — Boanps OF Guanvians -- Exzcrron AT Manon- 
HAMILTON —Question, Mr. Conway; Auswer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. John Morley) . 

Law AnD PoLicE—ARREST OF Str THoMAS Pion Hebxaviic Gudition’, 
Sir R. Assheton Cross ; — The Chancellor of the eS (Sir 
William Harcourt) 

Post Orric—E—TRANSMISSION OF New SPAPERS TO IypIA AND  nvernatze _ 
Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; rn The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 

Pacace oF WESTMINSTER—VENTILATION OF THE HovsE — Reroar OF THE 
Setect CommitreE—Questions, Mr. Isaacs, Mr. F. 8. Powell; An- 
swers, Mr. Leveson Gower (A Lord of the Treasury) od 

Registration oF Voters (IrELanD) — Assistant Revisinc BarrisTERs — 
Question, Mr. Maurice Healy ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. John Morley) me = 

Tae Royat Commission on I eS TraininG In ELEMENTARY 
Scroors—Question, Mr. Buxton; Answer, Sir R. Assheton Cross 

VenezveLa—ComPLaInTs AGAINST VENEZUELAN AUTHORITIES — S£IzURE OF 
British Mercuant Vessets—Question, Mr. Kimber; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce) 

Orme anp OutTrace (IrELAND)—ARREsT OF A MoontigHTER—AN Gane 
Letrer—Question, Oaptain M*‘Calmont ; Answer, The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Law anp Justice—~Iniso APPEALS To THE HovsE oF Sitube <i Quaetion, 
Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Attorney General (Sir Charles Russell) 
IntanD REVENUE — SUPERANNUATION OF AN Exctse Orricer — Question, 
Colonel Sandys; wengh The Chancellor of the Exchequer ( Sir 

William Harcourt) 

AoRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE Privy ys Se BE thrid Muir 
or THE Unirep Kinevom — Question, Viscount Ebrington; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Sir Ughtred Kay- Shuttle- 
worth) ote : 

War Depaietiiins— Mileshiisied os BaNbDs AT Paieledi senereba os Qués- 
tion, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, The naetate! of State for War ~~ 
Campbell- Bannerman) 

Law anv Justice (Georsanti \LDhescten bes OF Punsdaaes AT , Bantanemn _ 
Question, Mr. Baird; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) 

METROPOLITAN ImPROvEMENTS—THE New Roaps at Hype Park Corner 
—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, Mr. Leveson Gower (A Lord of 
the Treasury) 

VACCINATION IN THE IsLAND OF ‘Seat on 7 Mr. peas 0’Connor ; : 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce) 

Pauace oF WeEsTMINSTER — VENTILATION OF THE HovusE—REeEportT OF THR 
Setect CommirreE—Question, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answer, The 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg) 

GoveRNMENT oF IRELAND foikt!Mratleeint) oe OF THE Punirh-itdessiions: 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Molloy ; 
Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
_ 9 we 
Government of Ireland Bill | Bill 181] Szconp Reavine [Apsournep 
Desate] [Tentu Nieat}— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question | 10th May], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time :” 
—Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :””"—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Ioved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. 
Iliingworth:)—Motion agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 
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Ways anp Mrans—Resolution |June 1] reported, and agreed to :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler.) 


Terms of Removal (Scotland) Bill [Bill 187]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 10th May] 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
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International and Colonial Copyright Bill [Bill — 


Bill, as amended, considered .. 
Amendments made; Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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Bill, (The Lord Hobhouse : :)— After short debate, on Question? their 
Lordships divided ; Contents 39, Not Contents 63; Majority 24 :—Re- 
solved in the negative. 
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Government of Ireland Bill [Bill 181] Szconp Reanine [ Apsournep 
Departs} | Eveventa Nien}. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [10th May |], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time: ” 
—Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :’’—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” — (Mr. 
Goschen :)—Question put, and agreed to :—Debate further adjourned till 
Monday. 


Terms of Removal (Scotland) Bill [Bill 187|— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 
An "Amendment "made :—Bill to be read the third time upon Monday 
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Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill [Bill 27)— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 5th May] 
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Considered in Committee ee oe fe as 
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construction, extension, and equipment of Railways in India, on the security of the 


Revenues of India. 
Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 
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Government of Ireland Bill | Bill 181] Szconp Reapinec [ApsovrNED 
Depate] [Twetrra Nicur]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [10th May}, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time: ’— 
Question again peepee ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ”— Debate resumed 1145 

After long debate, Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes $11, 

Noes 341 ; Majority 30. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes - . 1240 


Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and end to: pa 
Reading put off for six months. 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House, at the rising of the House this day, do adjourn 
till Thursday,” —( Mr. W. E. Gladstone :\—After short debate, Question 
put, and agreed to. 


CoMMITTEES— 
Ordered, That all Committees have leave to sit, notwithstanding the Ad- 
journment of the House,—(Zhe First Lord of the Treasury, Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone.) [1.30.] 
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Navy—Unarmour-Enpep Surpes—Personal Explanation, Viscount Sid- 
mouth ; Observations, The First Lord of the Admiralty (The Marquess 


of Ripon) 06 . 1246 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hovse—Tue MINISTERIAL Onists— Observations, 
The Secretary of State for India (The Earl of Kimberley) .. 1247 


Sea Fishing Boats (Scotland) Bill (No. 140)— 
Moved, “‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee on the said 
Bill,” —( The Secretary for Scotland, The Karl of Dalhousie) .. 1247 
After short debate, Motion agreed to : :— House in Committee; Bill reported 
without Amendment: Then Standing Order No. XXXV. considered 
(according to order), and dispensed with: Bill read 3°, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


Women’s Suffrage Bill (No. 10)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””"—( The Lord Denman) .. 1249 
After short debate, Second Reading put of'to Thursday the 8th of July next. 


International and Colonial Copyright Bill (No. 144)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”’—( The Lord Chancellor) -» 1250 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on 7hursday next. 


Patents Amendment Bill (No. 133)— 


House in Committee (according to order) .. -. 1251 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on " Thursday next. 


Tramways Orper iv Counci (IrELanp) Bitt—Question, The Earl of 
Belmore ; Answer, The Lord President of the Council (Earl Spencer) ; 
Observations, Lord Halsbury, The Lord Chancellor (Lord Herschell) 1251 


Crue aAnp OvurracE (IRELAND)—Murper or Parrick Tanoney, NEAR KIL- 
LARNEY—Question, Observations, The Earl of Milltown ; Reply, The 
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Inspector oF Mines (Sournm Waxes) — Questions, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. 
W. Abraham (Glamorgan, Rhondda); Answers, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Childers) ee .- 1298 
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IsLaAnDs oF THE SouTHERN Pacrrtc—Tue New Hesrmes—Question, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bryce) ee -. 1300 

Srate or IreEtanp—Tue Riors 1x Uxsrer—Questions, Mr. ‘Sexton, Major 
Saunderson, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. W. O’Brien; Answers, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) .. ~- .. 1801 

Law anv Portce (Scorranp)—Desrruction or THE Barutne Screen at 
InnELLAN—Question, Mr. Macfarlane; Answer, The Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour) ni et $é .. 1303 





ParLIAMENT—TueE Disso_ution—Ministerial Statement, The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) bs - .. 1304 
ADJOURNMENT oF THE HovseE—Tue Mintstertan SrareEmMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 1307 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estmates— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £203,400, Admiralty Office. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £1,729,500, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of the Dockyards and Naval 
Yards at Home and Abroad, which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1887 oe 1322 

Motion made, and Question paspoast “ That the Item A, Salaries and Allowances, be 
reduced by £3,000, for the Salaries of Civil Assistants to the Superintendent of Her 
Majesty’s Dockyard,’’—(Sir John Gorst :)—After debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Original Question Ay proposed .. 1379 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,629,500, be 
granted, &c.,"’"—(Lord Charles Beresford :) —After short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed .. 1386 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £1,719,500, be 
granted, &e.,” — (Mr. Shaw- Lefevre :)—After debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 86, Noes 160; Majority 74.—(Div. List, No. — 
ee 1421 


Original Question again proposed ve ° 
After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(3-) £623,700, New W orks, Buildings, Yard Machinery, and Repairs.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to as ee ee 1422 
(4- ) £905,800, Military Pensions and Allowances. 
(5.) £333,300, Civil Pensions and Allowances. 
(6.) £252,009, Extra Estimate for Services not Naval.—Freight, &c. on Account of 
the Army Department. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Medical Acts Amendment Bill (Bill 163]— 


Bill considered in Committee ; { Progress 31st May] 1425 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 
Turnpike Roads (South Wales) Bill [Bill 260)]— 
Order for Second Reading read oe .. 1488 


Bill read a second time, and committed for To- morrow. 


Tithe Rent-Charge (Extraordinary) Redemption Bill [Bill 264) 
Order for Committee read :—MMoved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”’—( Jr. Thomas Bolton)} 1433 
After short debate, Moved, “ That the Debate be now ad journed, _/( Mr. 
Stanley Leighton: :)—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 32, 
Noes 153; Majority 121.—(Div. List, No. 126.) 
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Tithe Rent-Charge (Extracrdinary) Redemption Bili—continued. 
Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee :—Committee report Progress ; 
to sit again 7o-morrow. 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Act (1875) 
Amendment Bill [ Bill 241]— 
Further Proceeding on Genaideention, as amended, resumed -. 1436 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mfr. 
Secretary Childers: :) — Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned till TZo- 
morrow. 


Pererneap Harsour or Rervuce {Exrenses, &c.] — 
Considered in Committee os ee -» 1467 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To- morrow, 


East India Railways [Loans] Bill—Resolution [June 4] reported, and agreed to :— 


Bill ordered (Mr. Stafford Howard, Mr. Henry H. Fowler) tas »» 1467 
Customs Bil]—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Chancellor of the Evchequer) ee ve 1468 
MOTIONS. 
—— 


Privat Buis— 

Ordered, That Standing Orders 39 and 129 be suspended, and that the time for deposit- 
ing Petitions against Private Bills, or against any Bill to confirm any Provisional 
Order, or Provisional Certificate, and for depositing duplicates of any Documents 
relating to any Bill to confirm any Provisional Order, or Provisional Certificate, be 
extended to the day on which the House shall first sit after the a —(The 


Chairman of Ways and Means) ee ee «» 148 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 10) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Borlase, Mr. 

Stansfeld) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 269] oe - 1468 
Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. 

Mundella, Mr. Acland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 274] »- 1468 


Glebe Lands (No. 2) Bill —Ovrdered (Dr. Foster, Mr. Cobb, Lord William Compton, Mr. 
Shirley, Captain Verney, Mr. Pilkington) ; presented, and read the first pry 275} 1468 

4. a.m. ! 

4 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 11. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——_ 0 — 


Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junction Railway and Dock Bill | Lords} (by 
Order) — 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Sir Charles Forster) 1470 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to ald the words ‘‘upon this day three months,”—( Mr. 
Coddington.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : 
— Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(JMajor Dickson : i 
After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 57, Noes 
67; Majority 16.—( Div. List, No. 128.) 
Original Question again proposed, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question ” oe »» 1476 
After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 
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diectiguinttith 
OCrtmz anp Ovrrace (Iretano)—Tae Riors ar Betrasr—Questions, Mr. 
De Cobain, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. W. O’Brien, Mr. Sexton; Answers, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Childers) .. 1482 
Patace oF WEsrMINSTER—VENTILATION OF THIS Hovse—Question, Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke; Answer, Mr. Lsveson Gower (A Lord of the 
Treasury) .. ee . 1485 
War Orrice—Recimenrat (YEOMANRY) pi’ AT A Feces Newee = 
Question, Mr. Labouchere; Auswer, The Secretary of State for War 


(Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) .. 1486 
East Inpia Rattways (Loans) Brrt—Question, Mr. Buchanan; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for India (Mr. Stafford Howard) .. 1486 


Army (Avuxmiuary Forces)—Votunreer Caprrration Granr— Question, 
Mr. Donald Crawford; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Campbell- -Bannerman) ee . 1487 
Roman Catruoric Disasritres REMovAL Act—Tur Viceroy OF Inetanp— 
Questions, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, The First 


Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 1487 
PaRLIAMENT—THE DissoLution—Ministerial Statement, The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) od . 1488 


Customs AnD Intanp Revenve Brrr—Dvrtixs on Sranisu Wixes—Question, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir William Harcourt) oni 1489 
Came anp Ovrrace ([rELanD)—Tue Riors AT Betrasr—Questions, Major 
Saunderson, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), The bcp of State for the Home — 
ment (Mr. Childers) : 1489 


MOTION. 


Bustyess or THE Hovse—PrecedEnce or CoMMITTEE3 oF Supply AND Ways 
AnD Means, AnD Monry Biris — Questions, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; 
Answers, Mr. T. H. Bolton, The rey of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Childers) . 1491 
Moved, ‘‘ That for the remainder of the Session the Committees of Seely and Ways 
and Means and all stages of Money Bills have precedence of Notices of Motion and 
Orders of the Day on every day on which they may be set down by the Govern- 
ment,’’—( The First Lord of the Treasury, Mr. W. E. Gladstone.) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 





Surrty—Ministerial Statement, The gran: to the Treasury (Mr. — 
H. Fowler) .. 1498 
ApJouRNMENT—NeEw RUvtes oF Stites Chee 2)— Aetna OF 
THE Hovsz — ArpornrMeNr oF CoMMISSIONERS UNDER THE CROFTERS 
(Scorranp) Act— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—( Dr. Roderick Macdonald) 1499 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 9———_ 
Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: "— 


Army—Rxoimentat Canreens—Observations, Mr. Sclater-Booth ; Reply, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) -» 1506 
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Suprprty—Order for Committee read—continued. 


Income Tax—Reso.vutrion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, all persons in any way concerned in the 
assessment of the Income Tax should be paid by salary and not by poundage or 
in proportion to the amount of such assessments,’’—(Jfr. —— ee 


thereof oe - 1507 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
(t.) £1,000, Gratuity to Lady Gosset.—After short debate, Vote agreed to +. 1610 


Civit Services anD Revenve Deparrments, Vore on Account. 


(2.)' “ That a further sum, not exceeding £6,879,764, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the Charge for the following Civil Services and 
Revenue Departments for the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1887, viz:— 
[Then the several Services are set forth.]—After debate, Vote agreed to ee 1513 


Army Estimates. 


(3.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £5,000,000, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, 
for or towards defraying the Charge for the following Army Services for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March _—s viz : —{Then the Services are set forth.J— 
After debate, Vote agreed to . ee +» 1528 


Navy Esriamavres. 

(4.) £1,000, on Account, Victualling Yards at Home and Abroad. 
(5-) £1,000, on Account, Medical Establishments at Home and Abroad. 
(6.) £1,000, on Account, Marine Divisions. 
7.) £1,000, on Account, Naval Stores for Building and Repairing the Flozt, &e. 
(8.) £1,000, on Account, Machinery and Ships built by Contract, &e. 
(g.) £1,000, on Account, Medicines and Medical Stores, &c. 

(10.) £1,000, on Account, Martial Law, Xc. 
11.) £1,000, on Account, Miscellaneous Services. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Wednesday next. 


Returning Officers’ Charges (Scotland) Bill [ Bill 188 j— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 12th May | - ~. 1555 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
on Wednesday next, and to be printed. [Bill 281.] 


Conveyancing Acts (Scotland) Amendment Bill [Bill 251)— 
Order for Third Reading read oe os .. 1564 
After short debate, Bil! read the third time, and passed. 


Poor Law Loans and Relief (Scotland) Bill | Bill 252]— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 10th June} oe .. 1564 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday next. 


Peterhead Harbour of Refuge iment Bill [Bill 266)— 
Bill considered in Committee .. = ». 1565 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered upon Wednesday next. 
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Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries (re-committed) Bill [ Bill 244}]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—(7he Secretary to the "Board of Trade, Mr. C. 7. D, Acland) 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment :—Bill 
to be read the third time upon Wednesday next. 


Public Works Loans (Tramways Ireland) Bill | Bill 259)— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Zhe Secretary to 
the Treasury, Mr. Henry H. Fowler) , et . 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,’’—( Mr. 
Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Acts Amendment Bill— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Zhe Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, Mr. C. T. D. Acland) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day three peteebite 
E. Clarke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. C. 7. d. 
Acland : :}—Question put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Wednes- 
day next. 


Customs Bill | Bill 276)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’ aie Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir William Harcourt) 
After short debate, Question put, and ‘agreed to. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be committed for Wednesday next,” — (Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer :)—After short debate, Question put, and 
agreed to :—Bill committed for Wednesday next. 


Tithe Rent-Charge (Extraordinary) Redemption (re-committed) 
Bill | Bill 264]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 10th June | 
Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,”—(MMr. Stanley Leighton :)—After short debate, Question put, 
and agreed to. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon 7hursday next. 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Act (1875) 
Amendment Bill [Bill 241 }— 
Bill, as amended, further considered 
Amendments made :—Moved, “That the Bill be re- -committed in respect 
of a new Clause and Schedule,”"—(M/r. Labouchere) , 
After short debate, Question put: — The House divided ; Ayes 98, 
Noes 67 ; Majority 31.—(Div. List, No. 129.) 
Moved, ‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they have power to provide 
for the payment of the returning officer's expenses out of rates,”"— (Mr. Labouch:re).. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to: 
—Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, considered :— 
Bill to be read the third tine upon Wednesday next, and to be printed. 
| Bill 282. } 
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Trees (Ireland) Bill— 
Order for Consideration of Lords Reasons and Amendments read .. 1619 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Consideration of Lords Reasons and Amendments be 
put off for six months,”—(Ir. Gi?hooly :)—Question put, and agreed to. 


Glebe Lands Bill [Bill 93)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be TE uit ”_/ Sir 


R. -Assheton Cross) .. 1620 
Motion agreed to :—Order discharged : -—Bill withdrawn. 


Coal Mines Bill (Bill 92)— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 15th March | R.. .. 1620 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Wednesday next. 


Ways anp Mgans— 
Considered in Committee. 





(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty, for the service 
of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1887, the sum of £26,993,652 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported upon Wednesday next. 


Pusitic Works Loans aaa 
Considered in Committee ve +» 1625 
Resolutions agreed to ; to be reported upon Wednesday one. 


MOTIONS. 
—_o-—_ 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 11) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Borlase, Mr. 
Stansfeld) ; presented, and read the first time | Bill 277] ue «+ 1626 


Public Health (Scotland) Provisional Order (Urray Water) Bill— Ordered 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for PaaRe ; presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 279] ee . ee oo 1626 
Electric Lighting Provisional Order Bill — Ordered (Mr. Charles Acland, Mr. 
Mundella) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 278] ee -. 1626 
Revising Barristers (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Morley, Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 283] T .. 1627 
Westminster Abbey Restoration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Childers, Mr. wee 
H. Fowler); presented, and read the first time [Bill 284] am - 1627 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Bill—0rdered (df. mee H. Fowler, Mr. 
Leveson Gower) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 285] . 1627 
[3.0.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16. 
QUESTIONS. 


——0—— 


PARLIAMENTARY Voters (IreLanp)—Assistant Revistnc Barristers— 
Question, Mr. Maurice Healy; Answer, The Chief may Tf for Ire- 
land (Mr. John Morley) .. .. 1628 
PartiaMentary Exxcrions (Iretanp)—N atronat Scuoor TEACHERS — 
Question, Mr. Maurice Healy ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. John Morley) ee ee ee .. 1628 
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Rarmways (IrELANy)—Rattway Brinces at BALuivamMoRE anD Batty- ~ 
CONNELL—Question, Mr. Henry Campbell; Answer, The Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) .. -. 1629 
Post Orrice (IrEtAND)—Sus-Post Orrice at Ravilaviits—Onestion, Mr. 
Hooper; Answer, The ae to the Treasury re Henry H. 
Fowler) vi .. 1630 
Rattways ([rEtanp) — ae bcm AND Wiiienin Rattway — 
SicNaALMEN—Question, Mr. Maurice Healy ; Answer, The Secretary to 
the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. D. Acland) ke . 1630 
Fisnerres (Scortanp)—Tue Heraine Fisnery—Tur Fuit Crown ; aaa 
—Question, Mr. J. W. Panes ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. 


B. Balfour) .. . 1681 
FisHery Boarp (Govrzasi) tien Vacancy <ilt, Mr. J. W. Barelay 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) . 4 . 1631 


Poor Law (IreLtanp)—Stowaways—Tre Cork Unton—Question, Mr. 
Maurice Healy ; Answer, The Chief sega for Ireland (Mr. ‘John 
Morley) vs oe . 1631 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


- ——® 





Suprry—Report—Resolutions {11th June] reported as .. 1632 


Resolution 1 agreed to. 

(2.) “That a further sum, not exceeding £6,879,764, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the Charge for Civil Servi ices and Revenue Depart- 
ments for the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1887.’ 


After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
(3.) “That a sum, not exceeding £5,000,000, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, 
for or towards defraying the Charge for the Army Services for the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1887 ”’ «e +» 1634 


After short debate, Resolution agresd to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


Public Works Loans (Tramways Ireland) Bill [Bill 259}— 
Bill considered in Committee . . 1635 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; ‘as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Liquor Traffic (Local Veto) (Scotland) Bill [Bill 721— 
Order for Second Reading read, and discharged :—Bill withdrawn .. 1635 


Returning Officers’ Charges (Scotland) Bill [Bill 281]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. . 1636 
Amendments made: — Moved, *‘ That the Bill be re-committed in respect 
of a New Clause,” —( dr. ‘Esslement. ) 
After short debate, Question put: — The House divided; Ayes 91, 
Noes 35; Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 131.) 
Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they have power to provide 
for the payment of Returning Officers out of the rates. 
Bill considered in Committee . 1649 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported : “as amended, considered. 
Bill to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Sea Fishing Boats (Scotland) Bill { Zords} | Bill 270)— 


Bill considered in Committee .. . 1650 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered Zo-morrow. 
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Peterhead Harbour of Refuge Bill [Bill 266)— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. 
Amendments made :— Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries, Bill [Bill 244 ]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time ” ‘ 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


_Merchant Shippiug (Fishing Boats) Acts Amendment Bill— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question (11th June 2 - That the Bill be now read a second time : 
—Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the 
Question :’’—Debate resumed 

After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday. 


Intoxicating Liquors (Sale to Children) Bill [Bill 157)— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That, ” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “‘this House will, upon this 
day three months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —( Viscount 
Grimston, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn : 
—Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee .. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; ‘as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Act (1875) 
Amendment Bill [Bill 282]— 
Order for Third Reading read 
Bill re-committed in respect of a New Clause. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
A New Clause added :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Coal Mines Bill [Bill 92]— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 11th June] es , 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, considered ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


Married Women (Maintenance in Case of Desertion) Bill— 
Further Proceeding on going into Committee | 19th May] resumed 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported, with an amended Title; as 
amended, considered; read the third time, and passed. 


Westminster Abbey Restoration Bill [Bill 284)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(TZhe Secretary to 
the Treasury, Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read | a second time, 
and committed for To-morrow. 


QUESTION. 


—o—— 


PartiAMENtT—Orver or Bustvess—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Henry H. Fowler)... as 
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Ways anp Means— 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) ‘Bill Resolution (June 11] reported, and 
agreed to :— Bill ordered (Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Henry H. 


Fowler) ; presented, and read the first time as oe +» 1676 


[5.0.] 
LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 17. 


Labourers (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill (No. 120)— 
Bill read 3* (according to Order) 
Amendments made :—Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
Conveyancing (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill (No. 163)— 
Bill read 1 (according to Order) 16 78 
After short debate, Bill to be prinéed; and to be read 2* on Monday next. 


IstaAnps oF THE Sovurn Pacrric—Tue New Hesrinpes—Acrion oF THE 
Frencu—Notice of Question, The Marquess of Salisbury . 1680 


(5.0.] 


. 1677 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 17. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—p— 


Orkney Roads Bill | Lords) (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time” .. 1681 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word *‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,’ —( Jr. 
Lyell.) 

Question proposed, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After debate, ( Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 81, Noes 82; 
Majority 1. —(Div. List, No. 133 :)— Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second Reading put off 
for three months. 


Private Burs—Sranping Orpvers ror tHe Suspension or Privare Bits, 

ok BILLs ro CONFIRM ANY ProvistonaL OrDER ok CERTIFICATE— 
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Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
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Order for Third Reading read .. 1864 
Bill re-committed in respect of an Amendment and two New Clauses. 
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Merchandise (Fraudulent Marking) Bill [Bill 291)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( The fg es to the 
Board of Trade, Mr. C. T. D. Acland) - 1865 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the said Order be discharged,”—( Mr. C. 7. D. Acland :}— 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Acts Amendment Bill— 


Bill considered in Committee .. .. 1865 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; "as amended, considered ; read 


the third time, and passed. 
Shop Hours Regulation Bill [Bill 216]— 


Bill, as amended, considered ., .. 1866 
After short debate, Moved, ‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” — 
(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘ upon this day three ae 
Cavendish Bentinck.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : , 
—After further short debate, Question put:—The House ainuded: 
Ayes 84, Noes 17; Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 138.) 

Main Question put :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Law of Evidence Amendment Bill | Zords} [Bill 286]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Henry James) 1869 
After short debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. 
W. O° Brien :)— Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 37, Noes 40; 
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[House counted out} [8.0. | 


LORDS, SATURDAY, JUNE 19. 


Their Lordships met ;—and having gone through the Business on the 
Paper without debate, — [House adjourned} [12.15.] 
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SAT FIRST. 
Tuurspay, May 27. 
The Earl of Chichester, after the death of his father. 
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Tuesday, 25th May, 1886. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Birts — Committee — 
Infants (86-125). 

Select Committee — Church Patronage® (63), 
The Karl of Powis and The Earl of North- 
brook added. 

Third Reading—Bankruptcy (Agricultural La- 
bourers’ Wages) * (70), and passed ; Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Durham) 
(123), negatived, 

ProvistonaL Onper Brrits—Second Reading — 
Elementary Education Confirmation (Bir- 
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Confirmation (London) * (97). 
VOL. COOVI. [ramp Szxrzs.] 





INFANTS BILL.—(No. 86.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 
House in Oommittee (according to 
order). 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Mother may appoint guar- 
dian, certain cases). 

Amendment moved, in subsection (2.), 
page 2, line 1, leave out from (‘‘ may”) 
to end of clause and insert (‘‘ such order 
in respect of the guardianship as to the 
court shall seem right.”)—( Zhe Lord 
Halsbury.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERscHELL) said, that the clause in its 
present form had received the approval 
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of a majority of their Lordships’ House, 
and he was unwilling to disturb the ar- 
rangement that had been arrived at, 
especially as it might be urged on the 
third reading, as it was on the second 
reading, that the clause, if amended as 
proposed, would interfere too much with 
the rights of the father. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that it was 
a matter of compromise. The Bill stood 
now as it was altered by their Lordships, 
and if the Amendment of his noble and 
learned Friend was carried in a sub- 
stantial form it would endanger the 
Bill. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would suggest that the words proposed 
to be omitted should be retained, but 
that these words should be added— 

“And make such order in respect of the 
guardianship as to the Court shall seem 
right.’’ 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Court may make orders as 
to custody). 


Lorp ASHBOURNE said, under this 
clause as it stood it would be quite 
competent when the father and mother 
were living together, for the mother, 
having different views from her husband 
as to how the children should be brought 
ups to ask the opinion of the Court 
whether she or her husband was right. 
That was a very dangerous power to 
give the wife, and might lead ‘to liti- 
gation, confusion, and unhappiness in 
families. It wasa great change to make 
in English domestic life. He was about 
to move an Amendment which was re- 
commended by the great experience of 
Lord Cairns, and which Lord Cairns 
moved in the Select Committee. The 
noble and learned Lord then moved an 
Amendment which would give the wife 
power to apply to the Court when the 
husband and wife were not living to- 
gether. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
the Amendment now proposed, when 
moved in the Select Committee by Lord 
Cairns, was not assented to, and he did 
not think Lord Cairns was dissatisfied 
with the result. No one would attribute 
greater weight to Lord Cairn’s opinion 
than he should do; but the reasons 
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to the minds of those who voted against 
it, and to his mind were irresistible still. 
It should be remembered that in framing 
this clause they had not only to con- 
sider the case of persons in a superior 
class of life, but also the case of those 
who for want of means were compelled 
to live together. In many cases among 
the poorer classes the wife would be 
justified in making such an application, 
and by adopting the Amendment they 
would, he believed, in point of fact be 
doing an injustice. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he con- 
sidered that the clause was a direct in- 
vitation to litigation between husband 
and wife. There was no qualification 
whatever in it. He thought it would at 
least be a good thing that the applica- 
tion in the first instance should be made 
ex parte, so that the tribunal applied to 
should be able to form an opinion as to 
whether the case was one that should be 
inquired into. 

rp ASHBOURNE said, he felt the 
force of the remarks of the noble and 
learned Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Selborne), and that he would carefully 
consider all that had been said before 
the next stage of the Bill. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR then 
moved to insert, after Clause 5, the fol- 
lowing words :— 

‘* And in every case (the Court) may make 
such order affecting the costs of the mother and 
the liability of the father for the costs of the 
mother as it may think just.’’ 


He pointed out that in some cases it 
might be unfair and undesirable to 
saddle the husband with the costs. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Lorpv DENMAN, who had given No- 
tice to move, after Clause 5, to insert 
the following new Olause :— 


“ In case of the conduct of any father making 
it wrong for him to have the custody of his 
infant children or child, and if his wife, their 
mother, should have a separate household, she, 
by the order of the Probate and Divorce Court 
or other court of the High Court of Justice, or 
of the nearest county court, shall have all the 
rights which other householders possess, or may 
in future possess, at every election of Members 
of Parliament and at all other elections,”’ 


said: I must explain that this Amend- 





against the proposition were irresistible 
The Lord Chancellor 


ment was broached by me in the Com- 
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mittee on the Representation of the 
People Bill, on December 4th, 1884 ; and 
on the Infants Bill, 1885, the same 
clause by me was proposed. I am aware 
that it cannot pass until a Women’s 
Suffrage Bill has been carried, and it is 
indifferent to me in which House it 
originates. On the 9th July, 1884, 
Earl Cairns wrote to me, advising me to 
pocigene my Bill to the next open day ; 
but I could not do so, as it preceded the 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill in the Orders of the Day, and, as I 
considered that as peculiarly a woman’s 
question, I thought that it ought to re- 
main before it; but all Business was 
suspended on the 10th of July. I ven- 
ture to think that no Dissolution should 
be granted by the Crown until women, 
duly qualified, are added to the electors. 
It has been surmised that this measure 
ought first to pass in ‘‘ another place ;” 
but this has never been openly advo- 
cated, and I can only hope that this 
provision for married women judicially 
separated from their husbands will be 
considered in Committee in both Houses 
of Parliament by those who understand 
the subject. I beg to withdraw the pro- 
posed Amendment. 


Clause (by leave of the Committee) 
withrawn. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Friday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 125.) 


TREES (IRELAND) BILL. 

Commons reasons for disagreeing to some of 
the amendments made by the Lords, and Com- 
mons amendments to Lords amendments, con- 
sidered (according to order): Certain of the 
amendments not insisted on; a consequential 
amendment made; one amendment to which 
the Commons disagree insisted on ; Commons 
amendments agreed to, with an amendment: A 
Committee appointed to prepare a reason to be 
offered to the Commons for the Lords insisting 
on one of their amendments ; the Committee to 
meet forthwith : Report from the Committee of 
the reason prepared by them, read, and agreed 
to ; and Bill returned to the Commons with the 
amendments and reason. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (DURHAM) BILL.—(No. 123.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Durham.) 

THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 


ing read, 


{May 25, 1886} 
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Tue Bisnor or DURHAM (Dr. Licut- 
Foor), in rising to move the third reading 
of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday (Durham) Bill, said : My Lords, 
I move that you give a third readin 
to this Bill. I had hoped that I should 
not have troubled you again; but as I 
see that the third reading is to be op- 

sed—a somewhat unusual, but, I con- 
ess, a perfectly legitimate course—I 
hope I may be excused if I add a few 
words to what I have already said on 
the subject. The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Wemyss) who proposes to move the 
rejection of the Bill drew a picture of 
the agitations which he supposed had 
been got up in order to promote the 
Bill. I was supposed to have sent out 
my chaplains and emissaries far and 
wide, and to have summoned my clerical 
liegemen to the fray. I assure the noble 
Earl that if he knew the people of Dur- 
ham as well as I know then, he would 
at once see that such a state of things 
was impossible. They are a very sturdy 
and a very independent race, and any- 
thing like episcopal or clerical dictation 
would be at once resisted by them. It is 
not alone on the part of the clergy of the 
Church of England that there has been 
a movement in favour of this Bill. The 
Nonconformist ministers are at least as 
eager as the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the Roman Catholic priests are 
at least as eager as the Nonconformist 
ministers. I assure the noble Earl that 
he flatters me too much if he supposes 
that I have such great influence with 
those two bodies. The noble Earl 
is, I think, disposed to discount the value 
of clerical evidence, and some stress has 
naturally been laid on the experience of 
Judges and magistrates. ell, they, 
of course, see much of the working of 
intemperance ; but I venture to say that 
the clergy and ministers of religion see 
far more. The magistrates only have to 
deal with intemperance when it has 
ripened into crime; and for every case 
which comes before the magistrates there 
are perhaps 50 which come under the 
notice of the clergy, where it goes no 
further than ruin and desolation to a 
household. Besides, I would ask you 
to remember that the Petitions which 
I have laid upon the Table from time to 
time represent the most varied interests. 
One or two came from nearly the whole 
medical body of the chief town in my 
diocese — Sunderland—40 out of 44—~ 
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whilst another has been signed by 60 
or 70 of the employés in the engine 
shops of the North-Eastern Railway. 
I have brought from time to time Peti- 
tions from what we call pit villages, 
having populations of from 5,000 to 
7,000, signed by from 2,000 to 3,000; 
and this day I have presented three Pe- 
titions from the parish of Bishop Auck- 
land, the number of signatures of which 
amounts altogether to something like 
2,700. Public meetings also have been 
held there—one in the Market Place, 
within a stone’s throw of my own 
house, and it is reported to me that 
there were only six or seven dissentient 
voices. It may be said that this was out 
of compliment to me; but I assure you, 
my Lords, it was nothing of the kind. 
The people of Bishop Auckland are as 
independent as anyin Durham. A pre- 
decessor of mine was burned in effigy 
at the very gates of Auckland Castle be- 
cause he had displeased the people by 
an adverse vote on the great Reform 
Bill. These are signs, and I could bring 
forward others, which I cannot neglect, 
and which, to my mind, at all events, 
are convincing that I am not wrong in 
saying that the feeling of the working 
men in Durham is strongly in favour of 
this Bill. I do not think that anyone 
who has studied the working of the Act 
in Scotland can come to any but one con- 
clusion. I believe there has never been 
an attempt there to repeal the Act, and 
that no section of the community is dis- 
contented with its operation. Fo. what 
are the facts? In 1852-3 the number 
of convictions for Sunday drunkenness 
was 708; in 1884 they had diminished 
to 194. But if you take the numbers 
from 8 o’clock in the morning on Sun- 
day to 8 o’clock on the morning of Mon- 
day, the disproportion is still greater, 
and that is a fairer test. They were 
367 in the one case, and—I am not quite 
sure about my figures, but either 32 or 
52—say 52 in the second case. It was 
said that shebeens would increase; but 
the number has diminished by more 
than half—242 in 1852 to only 101 in 
1884. Those are the Edinburgh num- 
bers. The Glasgow statistics are in the 
same direction. The populations of Glas- 
gow and of favenpedl are nearly the 
same, but the convictions for Sunday 
drunkenness in Liverpool are just double 
what they are in Gheagow: and if I 
were again to take the statistics from 
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8 o’clock in the morning of Sunday to 
8 o'clock of the morning of Monday, the 
disproportion would again be still greater. 
The satisfactory working of the Irish 
Act, again, will hardly be disputed. 
There was a general desire, as your Lord- 
ships will remember, not only for its con- 
tinuance, but also for its extension to 
the exempted districts. At the time there 
were gloomy forebodings expressed for 
Treland, such as are now put forth b 

the noble Karl with regard to this Bill 
for Durham, in the event of its being 
carried. They have not been realized. 
Ireland has since seen trouble, but 
not from this cause. Then there is 
the Welsh Act, where the evidence is 
more conflicting. I have gone a great 
deal into the matter—as doubtless many 
of your Lordships have done—and the 
conclusion I have come to is, that ina 
large portion of the country it works 
very satisfactorily, but that in some of 
the large towns, especially those on the 
frontier, some inconvenience has been 
the result; though even here there has 
been divers opinions. At the same time, 
I should not lay so much stress on the 
instance which the noble and learned 
Lord gave of travelling between Swansea 
and the Mumbles. Are we living in a 
fool’s paradise, and do we not know that 
the same thing is going on everywhere 
—even under the present law? One of 
the Petitions I handed in came from the 
inhabitants of a large village on the 
Tees, in the neighbourhood of a great 
town. There was practical unanimity 
in the signing the Petition, and the 
special ground urged was that the pub- 
lic-houses of the village were flooded 
with people on Sundays from the large 
town, and so had become a scene of 
riot and revel. Very much has been 
said about the difficulty of the frontier 
line of Durham—more especially on the 
Tyne. I am quite prepared to admit 
there may be some inconvenience ; but 
what I contend is that, on the whole, 
the Bill will be for the general advan- 
tage of the community. It must be re- 
membered that even now there are dif- 
ferent municipal laws on either side of 
the Tyne. For instance, there was another 
social nuisance which was attacked 
much more persistently and more syste- 
matically on the South side of the Tyne 
than on the North, and the consequence 
was that it was driven over to the North 
side. The result was that the example 
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of the South side was taken up on the 
North, and a better state of things has 
been the consequence. Then something 
has been said of bogus clubs. I think 
before long you will have to deal with 
that subject. May I, in conclusion, say 
one word on the general question? A 
generation ago England was going from 
bad to worse through intemperance, when 
a noble body of temperance workers 
arose. By their energetic action the tide 
has been stemmed, and an appreciable 
influence has been exerted over the 
morals of the country. Now, I ask is 
it generous, is it just, is it consistent 
that, while every good citizen speaks 
highly of this achievement, our oppo- 
nents should use words only of dis- 
paragement bordering on contempt to- 
wards the workers themselves? I will 
speak quite freely, for I claim no merit 
to myself—I am only the spokesman of 
those who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day. For myself, I am 
content, and more than content, to be 
supposed to be possessed of ‘‘a craze” 
if I can do anything, however little, to 
mitigate this great evil. History is 
fall of consolations. Far stronger and 
wiser and better men than myself have 
been called harder names. Their cause 
has triumphed in the end, and future 
ages have enrolled them as their bene- 
factors. 


Moved, “'That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Bishop of Durham.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS, in rising to 
move the rejection of the Bill, said: I 
present a Petition from the city of Dur- 
ham praying that Durham City may 
be exempted; another from Petitioners 
in Durham against the Bill ; and a third 
from the Labourers’ Association in Lon- 
don, also against the Bill, pointing out 
that legislation of this kind will lead to 
the springing up of bogus clubs, and is 
an unjust and uncalled-for interference 
with individual liberty. Although your 
Lordships, in an evil and unguarded 
hour, passed the second reading of this 
Bill. yet if you now decide to throw it 
out you will be acting in perfect consis- 
tency with what you have already done 
in previous Sessions in regard to other 
measures of a similar character. The 
right rev. Prelate has referred to the 
excellent work that has been done during 
the present generation by temperance 
reformers, and he insinuated that this 
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work was by the opponents of this Bill 
derided. But that is not the fact. I 
contend that there are no men more re- 
spected than the teetotallers and Good 
Templars and others who are strivin 
against the evils of drunkenness ; and 
think that their having been able to do 
so much good work renders a Bill of this 
kindabsolutely unnecessary. I object to 
this Bill on two grounds. I object to it 
on account of its exceptional character, 
and on account of the principles which it 
involves. This exceptional legislation 
means the thin end of the wedge, for 
once the law applies to the county of 
Durham other counties will be obliged 
to follow suit. I object to the whole 
principle and basis of this Bill, which 
enacts that the majority shall enforce the 
restriction. The city of Durham, for 
instance, wishes to be execepted from 
the Bill, the majority being against it, 
yet it is not proposed to except the 
city. 

Tax Bisnor or DURHAM said, the 
noble Ear] was misapprehending him. 
He did not support the Bill merely on 
that ground. He considered it to be 
right in itself, but at the same time he 
believed the majority of the people were 
in favour of it. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS: But the 
right rev. Prelate does not apply this 
principle generally in legislation. Now, 
as to the marriage laws. Would he 
vote for an alteration of the law which 
prohibits marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister if a majority in his divi- 
sion desired it? The majority in Wales, 
for instance, are supposed to be in 
favour of getting rid of the Estab- 
lished Church. ould he, in such a 
case, apply his principle? Then take 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. The 
towns which came under the operation 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts have 
petitioned against the Acts being done 
away with. Is the right rev. Prelate 

repared to support the view of the ma- 
jority in that case? No, this principle 
when tested will not hold water; and I 
protest against the idea that because in 
any locality there is a majority in favour 
of a measure it is the duty of the Legis- 
ture to pass that measure. The right 
rev. Prelate has based his arguments 
for this Bill on the case of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, With regard to 
the result of such measures as the one 
now before us, I venture to think that 
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he result in Wales is fatal to this kind 
of legislation, regarding it not merely 
from the point of view of its character, 
but from that of putting down drunken- 
ness. Here are Home Office figures 
which have been analyzed for me at the 
Home Office, and give this result as re- 
gards Wales. Allowing for the increase 
of population since the passing of the 
Sunday Closing Act in 1881-2, the in- 
crease in convictions for Sunday drunken- 
ness in the year 1883-4 was 27 per cent, 
as compared with the time when the Act 
was passed. On the other hand, what 
is the state of things in Durham, in 
the diocese of the right rev. Prelate? 
During the same period, whereas in 
Wales there bas been ar increase of 27 
per cent, in Durham without the Act 
there has been a decrease of 20 per cent 
in the number of convictions for Sunday 
drunkenness. The last Returns further 
show that in 1883-4 there were 871 con- 
victions for drunkenness in Durham; in 
the year 1884-5, which is the last, there 
were 542. There has thus been adecrease 
in Durham itself, comparing 1883-4 with 
1884-5, of no less than 43 per cent ; and 
I say that is a result of the efforts of the 
good men to whom the right rev. Prelate 
referred, and it shows that there is no 
necessity for exceptional and vicious 
legislation of this character. The right 
rev. Prelate also referred to the dicta 
of magistrates. What did Mr. Justice 
Manisty say after the passing of the 
Welsh Sunday Closing Act? He said— 

“ He could not adequately express the disgust 
he felt at the state of society in Cardiff, which 
was shocking. After what he had heard of 
those terrible dens (bogus clubs) he was begin- 
ning to understand the reason of the very heavy 
calendar he had to dispose of.’’ 

Here is what the Chairman of a Petty 
Sessions in Wales says— 

“ The Returns made by the police showed that 
drinking had been very much on the increase 
since the passing of the Sunday Closing Bill. 
The Sunday Closing Act was a great mistake, 
and Sergeant Ward said he could point to a 
hundred cases of drunkenness in Flint to one 
paee Act. The illicit drinking had been 

ul. 


At Cardiff there is a Roman Catholic 
Temperance League ; and at a meeting 
in 1884 Father Robinson expressed his 
regret at having signed a Petition in 
favour of this legislation, and said 
that— 

“No Act would make people sober. If they 
shut up one place another would be opened, for 
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the people would get it somewhere. There was 
now more drunkenness, more sin, more iniquity 
of every kind committed in Cardiff than ever 
was before.”’ 


So much for England. Of our Colonies 
I cannot speak; but in Australia the 
temperance movement has gone to this 
extent that barmaids are barred, not 
being allowed on account of young men 
visiting the bars and flirting with them, 
and tippling while so doing, while it was 
supposed that the presence of the ‘‘ pot 
boy” would hold out no such inducement. 
If we take the case of America, I think 
that the figures with regard to Sunday 
Closing will absolutely silence the sup- 
porters of this Bill. At a meeting of 
the Social Science Association at Prince’s 
Hall, London, lately, Mr. Mott stated 
that in the State of Maine, where the 
sale of liquor is prohibited, the number 
of convictions for drunkenness was larger 
in proportion than in any English town. 
The death-rate was the exact average of 
the United States, and was no less, al- 
though there are no e towns; the 
amount of insanity, which was largely 
attributable to drinking, was very great, 
and the number of divorces was excep- 
tionally large, showing a bad state of 
society. ‘‘ Maine,’’ he said, ‘‘ has gained 
nothing by prohibition, but it has lost 
the habit of obeying the laws.” I have 
said enough upon the exceptional cha- 
racter of the Bill; now let me say a few 
words about the general principle of the 
Bill to which I object. The real objec- 
tion to this Bill is that it is an unwar- 
rantable interference with individual 
liberty. Will anyone stand up—will 
any Member of the Episcopal Bench— 
and dare to say that the moderate use of 
wine and beer is an offence? The use 
is not an offence; the offence is in the 
abuse. What are you going to do? 
You are going to create offences where 
there are none, morally or legally, at 
the present time. You are going in the 
interests of a few drunkards to bind the 
great majority of sober Englishmen, to 
deprive them of their freeman’s right to 
have a glass of beer on Sunday. hat 
is worse, you are going, as is shown by 
the example of Scotland and Wales, to 

roduce the result of forcing such 
aws down unwilling throats; to create 
offences which do not now exist; and, 
what is worse, you are going to teach 
men to evade the law, for in countries 
where prohibition is the law its evasion 
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has become a profession and an art. It is 
not by repressive legislation of this kind 
that this evil of drunkenness is to be 
cured. The suppression of this offence is 
a matter not for legislation, but for 
police. If a man gets drunk and is a 
nuisance to his neighbours in the street, 
lock him up until he is sober and fine 
him; if a publican is in the habit of 
serving a drunkard, warn him the first 
time, and then fine him and shut up his 
premises if he continues to offend. Let 
me sum up my objections to the Bill. (1) 
I object to the unprecedented principle 
of legislation; (2) I complain that where 
such legislation has been tried the proof 
is against it ; (3) its effects are intolerable 
to the neighbouring counties; (4) it 
creates offences where there are now 
none, and leads to contempt of the 
law; (5) and it interferes with indi- 
vidual rights. I listened with plea- 
sure to the closing passage of the 
speech of the right rev. Prelate who 
moved the second reading of the Bill 
(the Bishop of Durham). He on that 
occasion, in pathetic tones, spoke of the 
poor and the temptations to which they 
were exposed, and called upon your 
Lordships to remove from the poor 
weak man—the drunkard—and from 
those who feared they would fall into it, 
the temptation at their door in the shape 
of a public-house open on Sunday. I 
do not wish to preach ; but it strikes me 
that we are all subject to temptation in 
this world in various degrees, shapes, 
and times, and that what we nave been 
taught in our youth is to endeavour to 
resist temptation, and not pray for Acts 
of Parliament that it may be taken from 
us. You should teach the people to resist 
temptation so that it may flee from 
them. That would be far better than 
coming to Parliament for a special Act 
to take away the temptation, an Act 
which has failed wherever it has been 
tried—in Wales, in parts of Ireland, in 
America. It will not only fail in this 
case, but it will tend to warp and weaken 
the moral character of those for whose 
benefit it is supposed to be enacted. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘*now,’’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘this day six months.’’)—( Zhe 
Earl of Wemyss.) 


Lozp KENSINGTON said, he should 
be very sorry indeed, after the speech 
of the noble Earl who had just sat en, 
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and the statement that prohibition had 
failed in Wales, if no one from the Prin- 
cipality of Wales rose to say a word or 
two on the question. He had had the 
honour of representing a Welsh con- 
stituency in the House of Commons, and 
had lived a good many years in the 
Principality. The noble Earl had stated 
more than once in his speech that the 
Welsh Sunday Closing Act had been a 
failure, and he supposed that the noble 
Earl founded that assertion on the statis- 
ties to be gathered from Cardiff and 
Swansea. 

® Tue Eart or WEMYSS: And Wrex- 

am. 

Lorp KENSINGTON: Those two 
towns were certainly the two largest in 
the Southern part of the Principality, 
but they did not represent the whole 
population of the Principality, and he 
ventured to say that in a case like this 
the rural districts ought to be taken into 
consideration just as much as the large 
and populous towns. In large towns 
there were people who would, whether- 
the Act were passed or not, get drink, 
and he was afraid get drunk; but all 
legislation of the kind proposed by the 
Bill must not be stopped because such 
people existed. He himself lived in the 
county of Pembroke, and in close prox- 
imity to where he lived there was a vil- 
lage which was principally inhabited by 
fishermen. They were good hard-work- 
ing men afloat, but he was sorry to say 
a good many of them had the credit of 
being very thirsty when they were on 
shore and not at work. But what did 
the wives and mothers of the village 
say about Sunday Closing? They said 
the place had been very different since 
the public-house had been closed on 
Sunday ; they had now a quiet Sunday 
without any disturbances and rows. This 
added to the comfort of the wives and 
mothers, and he contended that they 
ought to be considered as well as the 
men, and the people who lived in the 
large towns. As to the bond fide traveller 
difficulty, people would always be found 
to travel out and turn themselves into 
bond fide travellers, and the practice had 
no doubt become a nuisance; but he 
thought the noble Earl on the Cross 
Benches (the Earl of Wemyss) would do 
better to devote himself to the dis- 
covery of some method for suppressing 
that nuisance than in opposing the mea- 
sure now before the Bue By s0 
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doing, he would confer not only a great 
benefit on his own country, but on the 
Principality of Wales. 

Lorpv NORTON said, that although 
he agreed with most that had fallen 
from the noble Ear! on the Cross Benches 
(the Earl of Wemyss), yet, having voted 
against the seca reading of this Bill, 
he felt bound to vote for the third read- 
ing. The question was whether the de- 
sire for this Bill was unanimous in the lo- 
cality, or, at least, the predominant desire 
of the great majority. The noble Earl 
on the Cross Benches, when the Bill was 
in Committee, described the character of 
the local opponents of the measure as 
drunkards and rioters, who pelted the 
supporters with rotten eggs, and put 
down all discussion by violence. 

THe Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
that was not his description, but the 
description of the Temperance Party. 
What he himself said was exactly the 
reverse. 

Lorp NORTON said, that the descrip- 
tion given showed that the decent popu- 
lation were in favour of the Bill. He 
would therefore appeal from Durham 
drunk to Durham sober. He did not like 
to identify himself with the drunken 
portion of the population. At the same 
time, he himself condemned the Bill now 
as much as he had done before. The 
people of Durham, however, must find 
out their own mistake. Instead of such 
a@ measure as this, an effort should be 
made to put down drunkenness itself 
by refusing the renewal of licences to 
those houses where drunkenness had 
been permitted. This Bill would only 
change the place of drunkenness and 
would ‘not cope with the evil. It was 
proposed to close public-houses as shops 
on Sunday; but they were not only 
places of sale but for sociality, which 
might be as decent as in restaurants 
abroad. Closing one set of drinking 
houses would only open another, and 
when the public-houses were closed 
Durham would come to Parliament 
again for a Bill to shut up clubs set up 
instead, and so on through endless 
occasions. To conceal an evil was not 
to cure it. If the people of the whole 
county of Durham wished to try this 
experiment, was it not a strong pro- 
ceeding to say that they should not be 
allowed todo so? Durham must learn 
by experience of false methods how to 
arrive at the proper use of things in a 
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better way than changing the venue of 
the abuse. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
have the misfortune to differ from my 
noble Friend who has just sat down 
(Lord Norton) in that I shall do what 
to him seems unreasonable, and vote in 
the same way on the third reading as I 
did on the second. At the same time, I 
am bound to tender my thanks to my 
noble Friend, for if he is not able to give 
us a vote he has giver us one of the most 
effective speeches against the Bill. I 
quite accept the platform of argument on 
which my noble Friend has placed this 
discussion. I think the main question, 
the practical question, which we have 
to decide is, whether there is sufficient 
evidence before us that the ple of 
Durham have a paramount See for 
this Bill. But before I say a word upon 
this point I must remind my right rev. 
Friend who moved the third reading to- 
night (the Bishop of Durham) that he 
has entirely mistaken the meaning and 
purport of the censures which were cast 
upon the movement by which this Bill 
has been brought forward. Nobody has 
meant to censure the heroic workers in 
favour of temperance who have done so 
much to improve the condition of this 
country, and who are so great an honour 
to it. And even when their admiration 
of temperance, universally shared, is 
carried to the extreme point of recom- 
mending entire abstinence, those who 
do not agree with them would still re- 
cognize that they held a —— de- 
fensible position, and that they show, in 
the advocacy of their opinions, some of 
the highest qualities of citizenship. It 
is not those who preach temperance in 
any form that are liable to ceasure; it 
is those who come to Parliament to ask 
for the secular arm to effect that which 
they have not been able to accomplish. 
I confess it is with great regret that I 
see that the clergy of all denominations, 
who, unfortunately, do not agree upon 
other matters as much as we could wish, 
are able to in this, that they 
will appeal to the secular arm to help 
them. It is a sad thing to think 
that the only point on which the 
unity of religious bodies can be hoped 
for is in the desire to make use 
of the secular and temporal powers 
to carry into effect that which should 
certainly be the result of their own high 
mission and of their persuasive es 
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quence. Now, what are we doing? We 
are enacting that on one day in every 
week a certain portion of the population 
in this country shall abstain from one of 
their accustomed articles of diet because 
a section of the population say that the 
temptation to consume too much of that 
article of diet is too strong for them. 
That is the gist of this legislation. It 
is admitted, I think, on all hands that 
in strictness the principle which is taken 
up by my noble Friend who moves the 
rejection of this Bill is a sound one, and 
that in strictness you have no right to 
interfere with one man’s liberty because 
another man does not possess the virtue 
of self-control. But I am not going to 
argue on that ground. I quite admit, 
after what has happened in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, that it might be 
logical but it is not practical to address a 
Legislative Assembly on that ground. I 
am willing to meet the right rev. Prelate 
half way. He would prohibit the open- 
ing of public-houses on Sunday, or 
possibly the opening of public-houses at 
all, whether the majority liked it or 
not. I have great doubts whether the 
majority have the right to legislate for 
the minority upon the point. But let 
us meet upon this common ground, that, 
at all events, in imposing these anoma- 
lous and paradoxical restrictions we 
ought to be quite certain that we shall be 
acting according to the will of the ma- 
jority of the people of the district 
affected ; that we shall either provide 
machinery which will ascertain the 
existence of that majority, or that in 
other ways we shall so act that there 
shall be no doubt upon the point. The 
result of my consideration has been that 
it is to me a matter of great doubt 
whether that preponderance of opinion 
exists in the county of Durham or not; 
and I would point out that we are 
specially bound in this particular kind 
of legislation to be careful that we 
know the opinions of those on whose 
behalf we profess to act. In ordinary 
matters, in almost all other matters but 
this, the two Houses of Parliament 
are representative of the country in 
the highest sense. They are samples 
of the country; and whatever they 
feel and think it is probable that 
other Englishmen in some degree feel 
and think. But here you have the 
very remarkable position of two bodies 
of men legislating for another class in 
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whose habits they do do not partake, 
and imposing upon them restrictions 
which they themselves will not have to 
undergo. I say that that condition of 
matters imposes upon you, above all 
things, the necessity of ascertaining 
whether the people of the county of 
Durham by a large majority really wish 
for this change. What evidence have 
you of the wishes of the people of 
Durham? I am told thatthe noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack (Lord 
Herschell) has represented Durham. 
But he has been succeeded by a Gen- 
tleman who gives an entirely different 
statement as to the feelings of the con- 
stituency which he represented. Then, 
we are told that the Representatives of 
the county cf Durham in the other 
House voted for this Bill. Were they 
elected on this subject? Was this a 
matter on which the Election turned ? 
Was this the burning question brought 
before them? We all of us remember 
what the burning questions were, what 
was contained in a certain Manifesto, 
and what were the subjects discussed 
and examined backwards and forwards 
in every part of the country. I remem- 
ber nothing about the passing of such a 
Bill as this. I remember that the late 
Government expressed their opinion that 
the matter ought to be left to the judg- 
ment of the localities acting through 
freely - elected representative bodies, 
and that that view was generally ac- 
cepted on all sides of politics throughout 
the country. But I remember no indi- 
cation that the Election turned upon the 
question of this Bill in such a sense as 
to authorize the Members for Durham 
to speak absolutely for the people. Then 
you come to the other modes of repre- 
sentation. What is the state of things 
in respect to Petitions? The Petition 
of 60,000 voters has been impugned. 
It had been found that there was some 
mistake in one signature, and the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack said 
that there were many others in the same 
handwriting. The noble and learned 
Lord knows how Petitions are drawn 
up. There is such a thing as the illite- 
rate voter in this country, and there is 
also the illiterate signer of Petitions. It 
may be a very wrong way, but the ordi- 
nary way in which a man who does not 
care to confess that he cannot write his 
signature will act is this—instead of 
confessing it before the world by put- 
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ting his cross to the Petition, he would ; 
| at Hartlepool it is the other way, and 


say—‘‘ Just put my name down for me.” 


My noble Friend (the Earl of Wemyss) | 
has produced more Petitions to-night, | 


signed by extensive numbers in Hartle- 
pool and elsewhere. There, at all 
events, there is no proof of any una- 
nimity. Then, with regard to another 
point. My noble Friend (Lord Norton) 
was very much impressed by the fact 
that a public meeting was held on 
behalf of this Bill, and that great in- 
dignation was expressed, and that the 
occupants of the platform were driven 
out. Well, of course, it was very wrong 
of the indignant lovers of freedom to 
take that course; but we know there 
has been a great deal of discussion as 
to the Constitutional right of having 
recourse to physical force. I do not 
wish to support such a doctrine as that 
you have a right to disturb a public 
meeting ; but certainly you cannot cite 
it as a proof of the unanimity when a 
public meeting assembled to support 
the measure is dispersed by force. 
On the other hand, there was a meet- 
ing called to oppose the Bill, and 
the occupants of the platform were not 
driven out. I do not say that that 
proves that Durham is against this Bill, 
but it isa proof that there is not that 
overwhelming preponderance of opinion 
which alone can justify you in asserting 
that you are the representatives of the 
people in this matter. I have done what 
is in my power to ascertain the opinion 
of those who know the county, and, ac- 
cording to their statement, it is very 
much divided. For instance, I have 
here a telegram I have received— 

“ Splendid meeting at North Stockton last 
night; estimated to have been 7,000. Reso- 
lutions carried by tremendous majority.— 
PuIt.irs.”’ 

Here is another one— 

“ Meeting at Stockton. Great success ; 6,000. 
Will write to-night.”’ 

These resolutions were opposed to the 
Bill. I think the Resolution of my noble 
Friend was the resolution carried. I 
am told that at Hartlepool there was an 
attempt to pass a Petition in favour of 
the Bill through a representative body, 
the Local Board of Health, and the 
Petition was thrown out. That is not a 

roof of the unanimity of the people of 


urham in favour of this Bill; but I! 


{LORDS} 
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Sunderland opinion is very strong, that 


that in the city of Durham it is the 
other way. Unless, therefore, you pro- 
vide for a much more careful exami- 
nation and proof than you have done, 
you have no ground for, and would 
not be justified in, believing that the 
people of Durham are in favour of 
this Bill. If you are going to restrict 
the liberty of the working classes to 
this extent, at least ascertain that the 
working classes wish it. But I am told 
that the miners are adverse to the Bill. 
It seems to me very unjust that you 
should pass this Bill over their heads 
without ascertaining whether you are 
really acting according to their wishes. 
I maintain that before you act in this 
way you ought to make sure that you are 
right. What we desired to do was to 
create machinery by which this fact 
could be ascertained. I maintain that 
before you act in this way you are bound 
to create some such machinery. You 
are bound to do so for another reason. 
The very exceptional character of this 
legislation makes a serious grievance 
to the neighbourhood. You are taking 
a strip of country lying between two 
counties, and are applying this measure 
to Durham alone. Durham is different 
from other counties to which such a 
measure has been applied in this, 
that it is not separated from the 
adjoining county by a strong natural 
barrier. On the contrary, it happens to 
be a very unfortunate district for this 
kind of experiment, because there is a 
river to the North and a river to the 
South of it, and rivers have naturally 
attracted the mass of the industrial 
population, so that the population lies, 
as it were, in two rows at either frontier. 
The effect of this Bill will, of course, be 
simply that the publicans on the one 
side of the river will be ruined and the 
publicans on the other side will be enor- 
mously enriched, and the consumption 
of liquor will certainly not be less, but 
probably greater, than before. What 
we wish before all is that the real feel- 
ings and wishes of the people should be 
ascertained. It appears to us that the 
attempt to ascertain that opinion has 
been made in a prefunctory and almost 
slovenly manner. Therefore, I do not 
feel it right to vote for this anomalous 


fancy the truth is that opinion is geo- | and extraordinary restrictive legislation 
graphically very much divided—that at} without knowing what the real state of 
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the case is, and I feel bound to vote on 
the third reading, as on the second read- 
ing, against the passing of the Bill. 
THE SECRRTARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Earl Granvinie): My 
Lords, I think I recognize in the argu- 
ments to-day a repetition of those em- 
ployed on the occasion of the second 
reading of the Bill. I think great in- 
justice has been done to the noble Earl on 
the Cross Benches (the Earl of Wemyss) 
and the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) on the Front Bench oppo- 
site. I do not think that the promoters 
of temperance in the county of Durham 
and the country generally had the 
slightest notion that they were the ob- 
jects of the enthusiastic admiration which 
both these noble Lords expressed for 
them. I have one remark to make with 
regard to the speech of the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Norton) who spoke third 
in this debate. Unlike the noble Mar- 
quess, I should be glad to hear a great 
many speeches from a great many Peers, 
so that they consent to vote on my side 
of the question. The noble Marquess 
has omitted one strong argument in 
favour of the Bill, and it is that the 
right rev. Prelate has introduced a 
clause limiting its operation to four 
years. There is one defect in the speech 
of the noble Lord (Lord Norton), which 
is, that he omits the principal argument 
which entirely justifies the line he takes. 
He says he has voted against the second 
reading, but that he intends to vote for 
the third reading. Well, that seems a 
most inconsistent course ; but the fact is 
that if you vote against the second read- 
ing, and vote for the third reading, you 
ought to have some facts which justify 
you. The noble Earl on the Cross 
Benches (the Earl of Wemyss) is very 
consistent. If I had come in in the 
middle of the speech of the noble Earl, 
I should have thought from his un- 
mingled indignation that the right rev. 
Prelate had been guilly of bringing in 
a Bill for the protection of vice in 
general. But the noble Earl opposite 
thought it impossible to stand out on 
strict principle after what had been done 
by the Legislature with regard to Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. The gist of 


the noble Marquess’s argument was that 
it was impossible to ascertain that it was 
the desire of the people of Durham that 
the Bill should pass. He said that the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
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sack had been succeeded in the repre- 
sentation of Durham by a Gentleman 
who did not approve the Bill, and that 
that proved what the opinion of Durham 
was. But the change which had taken 
place referred merely to the city of Dur- 
ham itself. That Durham City thought 
differently was the ground which the 
noble Earl gave for proposing to except 
it from the operation of the Bill, but 
that ground was rejected by the House 
the other day. And when we come to 
the county we find that the 15 Members 
voted for the Bill. The noble Marquess 
says that the question was not before 
the constituency at the last Election, 
but I am told that there was no other 
question so fully before it. All the 
Members were pledged up to the neck 
to vote for the Bill, as the condition on 
which they were returned, and when the 
noble Marquess says—‘‘ Do not let us 
vote against the wish of the lower classes, 
whose feelings we do not understand,” 
I beg to remind him that nearly all the 
mass of the population of Durham con- 
sists of miners, and that two of the Par- 
liamentary Representatives are miners, 
and that all the Liberal Members who 
have been returned owed their return to 
the support which they got from the 
miners. The whole of the Roman 
Catholics, the whole of the Noncon- 
furmists, the whole of the clergy of the 
Church of England are in favour of the 
Bill, and that is enormous evidence of 
the fact stated by its supporters. I am 
told, too, that all the Boards of Guardians 
are on the same side, and therefore I 
am glad that the noble Marquess has 
laid such stress on the feeling of the 
people of Durham. For these reasons 
alone I think we are bound to vote for 
the third reading of the Bill. 


On Question, that (‘‘ now”) stand part 
of the Motion? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 70; Not-Contents 97: 
Majority 27. 
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MINUTES. ]—SurrLty—considered in Committee 
Resolutions [May 24] reported. 

Pustic Bitts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade Ex (No. 2)* 
[231]: Peterhead Harbour of mat 

First Reading—West Indian Incum + at 
tates * [233]; British North America * raga), 

Second Reading—Government of Ireland [181] 
[Sixth Night], debate further adjourned. 

Report of Select Committee—Post Office Sites 
[No. 166]. 

Committee — Report — Public Health Acts (Im- 
provement Expenses) (re-comm.) [153-230]. 
ProvisionaL Orver Brit — Seeend Reading— 

Tramways (No. 2) * [208]. 


QUESTIONS. 
dpiibclne 
THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE 
CORONERSHIP OF ANTRIM. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 


8.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Is it a fact 


' that, there being a vacancy in the office 
of Coroner for the No. 2 District of 


county Antrim, the High Sheriff of 














The Island of 


be only one polling place, viz. the town 
of Antrim; is he aware that from one 
end of the district to the other the dis- 
tance is about forty miles, and that the 
town of Antrim is about thirty miles 
from one end of the district; will he 
take into consideration that the effect of 
having only one polling place will be to 
practically disfranchise seven-eighths of 
the division; having regard to the fact 
that the electorate is the same as for a 
Member of Parliament, will the Govern- 
ment take steps to have the voting 
carried out with Parliamentary polling 
places; and, can he say how many Par- 
liamentary polling places are allotted to 
the district for which only one is to be 
allotted for the Coroner’s election ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): The facts 
are as stated in the Question. The fix- 
ing of a polling place or polling places 
for the purposes of elections to the office 
of Coroner is vested by law in the Jus- 
tices at Special Sessions, who in this 
case so far back as 1847 chose the town 
of Antrim as the only polling place. I 
am advised there is no power to use in 
such cases the Parliamentary polling 
places, of which I understand there are 
no fewer than 12 in this district. The 
electorate being the same in both in- 
stances, the position is certainly ano- 
malous; but I understand a change can- 
not be made unless on a requisition of 
five magistrates to the Lord Lieutenant. 
If such a requisition be presented, I 
think I may promise that it will be 
attended to. 


THE MAHARAJAH DHULEEP SINGH. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is the fact that the Maha- 
rajah Dhuleep Singh has been arrested 
at Aden; whether, before leaving Eng- 
land, he had been informed that he 
would not be allowed to proceed to 
India ; and, whether any special reasons 
exist other than those of general policy 
for this treatment of the Maharajah ? 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY (Mr. 
Srarrorp Howarp) (Gloucester, Thorn- 
bury): Yes, Sir, it is a fact that the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh has been 
arrested at Aden. Arrangements had 


25 


been made for his residence at a place 
in Southern India designated by the , 
Vieeroy; but the issue by the Maha- 
rajah of an inflammatory address to the ; 
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Sikh nation, added to certain other de- 
clarations by him of a somewhat me- 
nacing character, rendered it necessary, 
in the opinion of the Government of 
India, to put in force the special powers 
ossessed by the Governor General in 
uncil as soon as the Maharajah came 
within their jurisdiction at Aden. The 
address to the Sikhs having been issued 
by the Maharajah only just before his 
departure, the decision of the Viceroy 
was not known to the Secre of State 
till some time after the Maharajah had 
left England. The Maharajah had, how- 
ever, been specially warned of the powers 
under which the Government of India 
can, for purposes of State, place indi- 
viduals under personal restraint. 


THE ISLAND OF TRISTAN D’ACUNHA. 

Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether the 
inhabitants of the Island of Tristan 
d’Acunha are at present in grave dis- 
tress, owing to the cessation of visits 
from passing sailing vessels and whalers, 
and from other causes; whether H.M.S. 
Thalia, leaving England next month, is 
ordered to call there and land stores 
and other necessaries for their tem- 

rary relief; whether the inhabitants 
ave petitioned to be removed to some 
other part of the Empire, where they 
will be enabled to obtain a livelihood ; 
whether any estimate has been made as 
to the cost of the removal of the inha- 
bitants, together with their live stock, 
which constitutes their chief property ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, by agreement with any Colonial 
Government or otherwise, can arrange 
for such necessary removal, and can 
utilise the visit of H.M.8. Thalia for 
making such preliminary arrangements 
as may be desirable ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Osporne Morean) (Den- 
bighshire, E.): I am afraid it is true, 
though we have no actual information 
on the subject, that the inhabitants of 
the Island of Tristan d’Acunha—where, 
owing to the loss of a whale-boat with 
15 hands on board, there are scarcely 
any able-bodied men left—are suffering 
grave distress. Her Majesty’s ship 
Thalia has orders to call there, and she 
carries stores and provisions for the 


| temporary relief of the islanders. It 


was, in fact, partly with this object that 
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she was commissioned. I may add that 
the Treasury have given £100 to be 
spent in supplies, and that Mr. Dodgson, 
the Vicar of Tristan d’Acunha, is going 
out in the Thalia to distribute them, the 
Admiralty having given him a free pas- 
sage, and the Treasury having agreed to 
pay his messing expenses. ‘The inhabi- 
tants have not petitioned to be removed ; 
indeed, it is believed that the leading 
man among them is averse to such a 
step; but emigrants from the Island now 
in the Cape Colony have petitioned that 
assistance may be sent there, and Mr. 
Dodgson has several times asked that his 
parishioners might be transferred to a 
more accessible place. The inhabitants 
themselves could be removed to theCape, 
the nearest British Colony, in a mar-of- 
war, for less than £50, but no estimate 
has been made of the cost of moving 
their live stock. Unfortunately, the 
Government of the Cape report that the 
prospect of these poor people obtaining 
a livelihood in that Colony is hopeless. 
Under these circumstances, the captain 
of the Thalia has been instructed to 
ascertain and report what the inhabi- 
tants need and desire, and what had 
best be done for them. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — INSPEC- 
TION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Mr. HENRY ALLEN (Pembroke 

and Haverfordwest) asked the Vice Pre- 

sident of the Committee of Council, 

Whether, on the inspection of Elemen- 

tary Schools, the papers worked by the 

children could be returned with the 

Schedules, in order to show more clearly 

to the managers and schoolmasters, by 

the memoranda of the Inspectors, or 
otherwise, the points most requiring 
change or increased attention ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Lyon 
Prayratr) (Leeds, 8.): A Report drawn 
up by the Inspector as to the merits and 
defects of every school examined is sent 
to the Managers. Toreturn the Papers 
worked by the children examined would 
not only entail great labour and expense, 
but, without special explanations, would 
be of no practical use. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE HOUSE 
LEAGUE. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
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following Resolution, passed by a 
Branch of the House League in Tip- 
rary, presided over by the Rev. Mr. 
antwell, C.C., and which has been 
extensively placarded over Tipperary 
town :— 

“That in all cases, owing to the very great 
depression of the times, the Committee con- 
siders the rents of the houses excessive, and 
that an abatement of twenty-five per cent. 
should be given,” and that “any civil bill 
officer or individual that serves notices to quit, 
&c. for non-payment of exorbitant rent shall 
incur the displeasure of the House League, and 
also of the Irish National League ;’’ 


and, whether the Government propose 
to acquiesce in this illegal and intimi- 
datory method of depreciating the value 
of property ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): I am 
informed that placards worded as given 
in this Question have been posted in the 
town of Tipperary. The language of 
the placard indicates, in my opinion, an 
improper attempt to control or interfere 
with individual liberty of action; and I 
shall ask the Law Officers of the Crown 
to consider whether an offence against 
the law is not disclosed, and whether any 
proceedings can be taken. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—ALLOW- 
ANCES TO LETTER SORTERS. 


Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, If he has re- 
ceived a memorial from the letter sorters 
employed in the Holyhead and Kings- 
town Post Office, which was forwarded 
to him on the 20th of April last ; if it is 
a fact that the trip allowance paid to 
these letter sorters is exactly the same 
as that paid to Railway travelling 
sorters; and, if the letter sorters em- 
ployed on both the English and Irish 
Railways are in receipt of payment for 
Sunday work ; and, if such is the case, 
will the Department consider, at its 
earliest convenience, the claim of the 
Holyhead and Kingstown packet sorters 
to be paid for Sunday work, so that they 
may be put on an equality with all other 
travelling sorters ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowzzr) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The Memorial to which 
the hon. Member refers has been received 


by the Postmaster General. The trip’ 


allowance paid to the packet sorters is 


at the same rate as the trip allowance 
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paid to the railway sorters; but while 
the rate is the same, the profits derived 
from it are greater. Some few years 
ago it was decided that unless the trip 
allowance were reduced the packet 
sorters could not, like the railway 
sorters, receive payment for Sunday 
work. In connection with the present 
Memorial, however, the question is being 
considered afresh. 
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THE COLONIAL EXHIBITION—DUTIES 
ON FOREIGN GOLD AND SILVER 
PLATE. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the Duties of 17s. per ounce and 
ls. 6d. per ounce respectively, have been 
paid upon the Foreign gold and silver 
plate exhibited in the Colonial Exhibi- 
tion ; and, whether exhibitors have paid 
the £5 15s. charge for a Licence to deal 
in gold and silver plate ? 

Pre CHANCELLOR orruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wiiu1am Harcourt) (Derby) 
desired that the Question might be post- 
poned. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—PALACE 
YARD—A GLASS SHELTER. 

Mr. WILLIAM BECKETT (Notts, 
Bassetlaw) asked the honourable Mem- 
ber for North West Staffordshire, as 
representing the First Commissioner of 

orks, Whether a sightly glass cover- 
ing cannot be provided in Palace Yard 
so as to give Members on one side, and 
vehicles in waiting on the other, the same 
protection from the weather as is afforded 
at most Railway Stations ? 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER (A Lorp of 
the Treasury) (Stafford, N.W.): A 
glass covering, similar to that provided 
at railway stations, could, no doubt, be 
erected in Palace Yard if the House 
were pleased to authorize the expendi- 
ture of money for that purpose; but it 
is difficult to see how such an erection 
could be made a sightly object. 


EXCISE—RICE, &c., USED IN 
BREWING. 

Coronet HAMILTON (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, How far the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue approve the 
use in brewing of saccharine, other than 
barley malt, such as malted rice (ricé 
specially prepared for brewing), saccha- 
rine, &c.; and, whether such evidence 
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as the Commissioners possess tends to 
show that the beer thus produced is of 
a lighter and less intoxicating character, 
when made from such materials in com- 
bination with barley malt, than from 
barley malt alone? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (SirWi1i14M Harcourt) (Derby), 
in reply, said, that as to the material 
used in brewing beer that was not a 
matter on which the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue felt justified in offering 
an opinion. But there was no doubt 
that very good beer was made out of 
rice. 


TARIFF AND CUSTOMS ACT—SEC. 179. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
any report on the subject of section 179 
of the Tariff and Customs Act had been 
asked for from the Commissioner of 
Customs, and would receive his con- 
sideration, had been received ; and, what 
steps it is proposed to take to prevent 
innocent persons being convicted, which 
is alleged to have been the effect of 
that section ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wrtt1am Harcourt) (Derby) 
said, that the matter referred to in the 
Question of the hon. Member was under 
consideration, and the Government pro- 
posed to legislate upon it this Session. 


INDIAN INCOME TAX ACT. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is the case that holders of 
Government of India Promissory Notes, 
commonly called rupee paper, resident 
in Great Britain, are charged not only 
the Income Tax in Great Britain, but 
also the Indian Income Tax, the two 
combined making a charge of one shil- 
ling and two pence in the pound ; and, 
whether, in view of the fact that rupee 
paper is largely held in Great Britain, 
and the imposition of a double Income 
Tax is calculated to impair its desira- 
bility as an investment and to diminish 
the credit of the Indian loans in the 
English market, steps will be taken to 
relieve these loans from the double im- 
position in question ? 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Starrorv Howarp) (Glou- 
cester, Thornbury): By the Indian In- 
come Tax Act the holder of Government 
of India promissory notes—whose income 
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is not less than Rs. 2,000 a-year—is 
liable to a tax on the interest thereon of 
five pies in the rupee, equal to 64d. in 
the pound. This, added to the 8d. Eng- 
lish Income Tax, gives a total charge of 
ls. 2}d. in the pound. As to thesecond 
i“ of the Question, it must be remem- 
ered that the interest on rupee loans is 
only payable in India, and that the Bank 
of England, when drawing in London 
bills on India for the payment of in- 
terest on enfaced paper, is merely acting 
as the agent in London of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Indian Income 
Tax Act makes no exception as to the 
place of residence of the person receiv- 
ing interest payable in India on rupee 
loans, and there is no intention of making 
any such alteration of the Act as will 
exempt residents in this country. 


POOR LAW—FIRES IN UNION WORK- 
HOUSES. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether he is in pos- 
session of such information as satisfies 
him that all Union Workhouses through- 
out the Country are provided with effi- 
cient means of escape for the inmates 
in case of fire; and, if not, whether he 
will instruct inquiries to be made and 
reports furnished to him on this subject ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Sransretp) 
(Halifax): In the early part of 1882, 
the attention of the Board was drawn by 
their Inspectors to the want of appli- 
ances in many Poor Law Institutions for 
meeting an outbreak of fire and insuring 
the safety of the inmates in the event of 
an outbreak occurring ; and they, there- 
fore, deemed it right in March of that 
year to issue a circular letter on the sub- 
ject to the several Boards of Guardians 
in England and Wales. The Board im- 
pressed upon the Guardians the import- 
ance of always having at hand ready 
means of dealing with an outbreak of 
fire in its earliest stage, and of aiding 
the escape of the inmates from the build- 
ings. They also suggested the precau- 
tions which should be taken by the 
master, or other responsible officer, to 
guard against an outbreak of fire, the 
arrangements for giving immediate no- 
tice of an outbreak, and the appliances 
which should be provided for extinguish- 
ing fire, and for aiding persons to eseape 
when the ordinary means of exit are cut 
off. As the result of that circular the 
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subject has received the special attention 


of of Guardians generally, and 
the Board entertains no doubt that their 
suggestions have, toa large extent, been 
adopted. It may be added that in 
several instances since the issue of that 
circular structural alterations have been 
made in existing buildings with the view 
of facilitating the escape of the inmates. 
In case of plans - new buildings, 
which are submitted to the Board, the 
arrangements for escape on the occur- 
rence of a fire are always considered by 
the Board. It does not at present appear 
to the Board that any further action on 
their part is necessary. 


FISHERIES (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
THE MORECAMBE BAY COCKLE 
FISHERY. 

Lorp EDWARD CAVENDISH 
(Derbyshire, W.) asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his 
attention has been called to the diminu- 
tion in the supply of cockles from More- 
eambe Bay and the Estuary of the 
Duddon; and, considering their im- 
portance as an article of food, and the 
number of people employed in taking 
them, whether he will cause an inquiry 
to be held for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what steps should be taken to pro- 
tect and regulate this industry, so as to 
restore the supply of cockles to the 
markets in the adjacent populous dis- 
tricts of Lancashire and Yorkshire ? 

Tuz SECRETARY to raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. ©. T. D. Actanp) 
(Cornwall, Launceston) (who replied) 
said: It is open to the parties interested 
to apply to the Board of Trade, under 
the Sea Fisheries Acts, 186% and 1884, 
for an Order for the improvement, main- 
tenance, and regulation of a cockle 
fishery ; and it is a portion of the pro- 
cedure under such an application for the 
Board of Trade to appoint an Inspector 
to make an inquiry concerning the sub- 
ject-matter of the proposed Order. No 
inquiry, however, can be initiated by 
the Board of Trade until such an appli- 
cation has been made. 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, he wished to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate a Question, of which he had given 
him private Notice, Whether, in view of 
the Susth of the large burghs in Scot- 
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land, mentioned in the Schedule of the 
Burgh Police and Health Bill, he would 
agree, on behalf of the Government, 
when the Bill was in Committee, to 
make it permissive so far as they were 
concerned ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrovr) (Clackmannan, &c.) was un- 
derstood to say that they had been told 
the Amendments made by the Select 
Committee in both Houses would have 
met the views of those large burghs. 
They understood it would be desirable 
to preserve the powers, at all events, in 
the Local Acts under this Bill; and Go- 
vernment were prepared, when the Bill 
was in Committee, to make it permissive 
in respect of the large burghs which had 
Private Acts of their own. 


REGISTRATION (IRELAND)—PRODUC- 
TION OF RATE BOOKS. 


Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Tyrone, 
S.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
the Clogher Board of Guardians have 
refused the Nationalist registration agent 
access to the rate books for registration 
purposes; and, if so, whether he, as 
President of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board, will direct that equal fa- 
cilities be given to the agents of both 
political parties ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): It ap- 
pears that this Board of Guardians have 
passed a resolution to the effect that the 
rate books shall not be open for the pur- 
poses uf inspection or copying except at 
the time and in the manner provided by 
law. The law on the subject is laid 
down in Section 9 of 6 & 7 Vict. ec. 92, 
and Section 21 of 12 & 13 Viet. ec. 104; 
and so long as it is complied with the 
Local Government Board cannot inter- 
fere. A penalty is imposed on any per- 
son refusing to produce the rate books as 
required by law; and if this penalty is 
recovered against any Union officer, the 
Local Government Board might have to 
consider his conduct. 


NAVY—WIDOWS OF SEAMEN 
AND MARINES. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.} asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether any decision 
has yet been arrived at with reference 
to the recommendation of the Duke of 
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Edinburgh’s Committee respecting the 
creation of a fund for the benefit of 
widows of Seamen and Marines of the 
Fleet; and, whether, considering the 
fact that there is, on an average, a sum 
of £6,000 a-year paid into the Treasury 
which comes from fines, mulcts, deceased 
and run men’s effects, slush, &c. all of 
which obviously belongs to the Royal 
Navy, he will ask the Treasury to allow 
this money to be devoted to the purpose 
recommended by the above-named Com- 
mittee ? 

Tux CIVIL LORD or trae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. R.W. Durr) (Banffshire) : 
The recommendations of the Committee 
have been the subject of communication 
between the Admiralty and the Trea- 
sury. No decision has been arrived at 
by the latter Department as to handing 
over to the Widows’ Pension Fund the 
sum of £6,000 referred to by my hon. 
and gallant Friend. 


SITTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE—THE DERBY DAY-- 
ORDER. 


Sim GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.): I rise, Sir, for the purpose 
of putting a Question to you on a point 
of Order—namely, Whether you have 
definitely decided that the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) is 
entitled to precedence for the Motion 
which he has placed upon the Paper— 
“That the House, at its rising, do ad- 
journ until Thursday next?” I am 
aware that your Predecessor, on one 
occasion, did permit such a Motion to 
be made; but I wish to know whether 
that is to be regarded as a definite 
ruling, and, if so, whether any hon. 
Member can propose on any day at 
half-past 4 a Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House for a prayer meeting 
or fur any other purpose, or whether the 
privilege attaches peculiarly to the 
Derby Day ? Does the privilege, in this 
respect, of a private Member attach only 
to a Motion for adjournment over the 
Derby Day? 

Mr. SPEAKER: For a long series of 
years it was the custom for the Govern- 
ment to move the adjournment of the 
House over the Derby Day ; but of late 
years the Government have surrendered 
that privilege. By the consent of the 
House, and as an exception—an entire 
exception to the general rule—it has 
been thought competent for a private 
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Member at half-past 4 to make a Mo- 


tion for the adjournment of the House 
over the Derby Day. That was the 
practice followed—so far as I can recol- 
lect ; but I have not been able to refer 
to dates in 1878, 1880, 1881, and 1883. 
Therefore, following the ruling of my 
Predecessor in this Chair, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the Motion of 
which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) has given 
Notice is in Order. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL: Per- 
haps I may be excused if I put another 
Question. You said, Sir, I think, by the 
consent of the House. If that is a ne- 
cessary preliminary to the Motion being 
made, I would venture to ask how the 
consent of the House is to be ascer- 
tained ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I said that the 
House has already sanctioned the cus- 
tom ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
You are probably aware, Sir, that in 
1881 this House sat on the Derby Day 
and passed a Ooercion Act for Ire- 
land 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to give Notice that I shall oppose the 
Motion of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere). 


MOTION. 


SITTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE—THE DERBY DAY. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton), 
in moving, ‘‘ Thatthis House, atits rising, 
do adjourn until Thursday next,” said: I 
need not state that I would not have 
given Notice to move the adjournment 
of the House had I not been aware that 
I was perfectly in Order, and had I not 
learnt that the Prime Minister did not 
contemplate moving it himself. Sir, the 
tendency of the age is to reduce, as far 
as possible, the hours of labour of work- 
ing men. Experience has proved that 
short hours produce more good work 
than long hours, and that those who take 
holidays do more work than those who 
do not. With this object we have lately 
frequently legislated, and established 
Bank Holidays. We owe, undoubtedly, 
our first duty to those who sent us here; 
but, having fulfilled that first duty, we 
have a second duty—which I trust we 
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shall never forget—to ourselves. A Com- 
mittee of Procedure is now sitting up- 
stairs. I trust the result of the delibe- 
rations of that Committee will be to 
shorten our hours of labour. We must 
not forget that we hold a sacred duty 
from our Predecessors—to maintain the 
short hours of relaxation which we have 
received from them, and it is our duty to 
transmit the good which we have re- 
ceived from our Predecessors to our Suc- 
cessors. In these days of change, when 
institutions the most sacred are menaced, 
let us, at least, hold firm to something. 
The man who would tamper with our 
holidays is either a bad man, or he is a 
crotchety man, or he is a Scotchman. 
The Session now lasts habitually from 
the commencement of February until the 
commencement of September. During 
that time we are in the habit of adjourn- 
ing twice—once at Easter, and once at 
Whitsuntide. But within the last 30 or 
40 years exhausted nature has claimed 
its right, and it has been the habit to 
take an adjournment on some Wednes- 
day between those ecclesiastical festivals. 
I need not say that while the holiday is 
desirable for us, it is still more desirable 
for you, Sir, and the officials connected 
with the House. You and they are 
obliged always to be here. We are 
sometimes able to snatch an hour with- 
out our country suffering for our absence. 
But, considering the length of the hours 
which the officials work here during the 
week, and the intelligence and zeal with 
which they perform their duties, it would 
be barbarity at which humanity really 
shudders to deprive them of this holiday 
to which they are accustomed. The 
holiday this year has been all the more 
needful than in other years. We have 
been discussing questions of great im- 
portance. ‘The discussion has been a 
great strain upon us, and that strain 
will continue, very likely, for some time. 
We ought, therefore, to have an off-day; 
it will be good for us both physically 
and morally, and we shall be enabled to 
return ready to renew the discussion 
with great and continuous eloquence. I 
have looked at the Orders of the Day 
for to-morrow. I find the first three 
Orders relate to Irish Bills. I have no 
doubt Members interested in those Bills 
would be quite ready to come here and 
deal with them if the House wished it. 
But, such is their regard for the social 
amenities, I am inclined to think that if 
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the House wished to adjourn they would 
be ready to forego that pleasure—all the 
more because we have now a Bill before 
us which, if it pass, will relegate the 
consideration of these Bills to a domestic 
Legislature in Ireland. I will point out 
to those who complain that we are in- 
terfering with the Business of the 
House; that if we were to meet to- 
morrow we should not do any great 
Business; but we should be engaged in 
an interesting, but somewhat academic, 
discussion on Irish explosives and Irish 
lunatics. The hon. Member for Kirk- 
ealdy (Sir George Campbell) asks— 
‘‘ Why should we take this holiday to- 
morrow?” My answer is—Why skould 
we not? There are circumstances con- 
nected with to-morrow which lead me to 
think that if we are to have our annual 
holiday between Easter and Whit- 
suntide, to-morrow would be a very 
convenient day. Perhaps the House is 
not aware that there is a great and im- 
portant meeting going on at the present 
time. The hon. Member for Kirkcald 

says that if this Motion were allowed I 
might next be asking the House to ad- 
journ for a prayer meeting. There is a 
prayer meeting going on now. At the 
present season the members of the Society 
of Friends have a prayer meeting which 
lasts about a week, and Wednesday is 
an important day of that meeting. We 
should be consulting the feelings and 
the wishes of the Society of Friends if 
we were to adjourn to-morrow. There 
is a further reason. I gather that on 
some Downs in the neighbourhood of 
London, at a place called Epsom, there 
is to be a contest between certain horses 
for a prize. I understand that it is an 
annual custom to hold this contest. Cer- 
tain Gentlemen in this House take con- 
siderable interest in the amelioration of 
the breed of horses. They consider that 
these contests tend to the production of 
a better breed of horses, and they are 
anxious to be present. I would not 
think of putting the Motion for adjourn- 
ment on that ground; but I am also told 
that a vast concourse of the toilers of 
the Metropolis are in the habit of visit- 
ing Epsom Downs on this day, making 
it the pretext of a picnic. They go down 
in trains and other vehicles, and they 
camp out in the open air, which at that 
spot, I believe, is most salubrious, and 
after a modest repast they return home 
braced up and re-invigorated. I believe 
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there are many Members of this House 
who take an interest in seeing these 
poor people enjoying themselves in this 
Arcadian fashion, without knowing or 
caring much themselves about horse- 
racing ; these Members are in the habit 
of going down and witnessing that inno- 
cent scene. I am quite aware that this 
national picnic has been described in 
other terms in this House. I know that 
my friend Sir Wilfrid Lawson, whose 
absence from the House we all regret, a 
man of great wisdom ih other things, 
somehow on this particular point used 
to have what I may call a Derby mania, 
for he insisted that this-was a species 
of orgie of drunkenness. I can assure 
the House from personal observation 
that such is not the case. I have been 
there myself. I have happened to find 
myself on the Downs on several of these 
occasions, and I am bound to say I have 
never seen a single drunkard there. 

Mr. Dittwyn: Oh, oh!] I take this 

issent of my hon. Friend as a compli- 
ment de viro pietate gravis. I know what 
the fact is, and I cannot suppose that 
everybody arrested their drinking when 
I came there, and resumed it when I 
went away. Certainly I saw men in ex- 
cellent spirits; but they went down there 
to be in excellent spirits. I saw persons 
eating a great deal of indigestible food, 
which made me envy their appetites and 
their digestion ; but I do say that, so far 
from being an orgie of drunkenness, 
there is exceptionally little drunkenness 
atthe Derby. We must remember that 
we ourselves a short time ago passed an 
Act to establish Bank Holidays, and cer- 
tainly there is not more drunkenness at 
the Derby than there ison a Bank Holi- 
day. Well, Sir, as I have said, if we 
were asked to adjourn simply for this 
race, I should say that it: would be 
rather a strong recognition of racing, to 
which some persons might object; but, 
on the other hand, I assert that if we 
are to have a holiday between Easter 
and Whitsuntide—and that, I think, is 
fully admitted by everyone in the House 
—there is no reason why we should not 
have a holiday to-morrow. Simply be- 
cause, on the one hand, members of the 
Society of Friends are anxious for that 
day to be chosen for the most important 
of their meetings; and, on the other 
hand, Gentlemen are anxious for it to be 
chosen, some of whom I have no doubt 
are going down to this race, some simply 
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to sympathize with the enjoyment of the 
multitude. These questions are not 

uestions of principle; it is not a prin- 
ciple whether we will have a Wednes- 
day this week or a Wednesday next 
week it is rather one of social conve- 
nience. It seems to me we ought to 
consult the feelings alike of political 
friends and of political opponents; and, 
though we may not entirely agree with 
them, if we think that any considerable 
number of the House do consider that 
one particular day would he agreeable 
to them, we ought to fix our holiday for 
thatday. Sir, for these reasons I beg to 
move that the House at its rising do ad- 
journ till Thursday next. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
said, that he had great pleasure in se- 
conding the Motion. In asking the 
House to adjourn over the Derby Day 
he did so for no purpose of his own. He 
was not desirous of going to the Derby, 
having seen it a score or more of times. 
He should be rather disposed to go to 
bed, and take the rest which the late 
hours of the House would not allow 
hon. Members to obtain, and ask his 
people not to disturb him until the 
race was run and the result could be 
announced. He reserved, however, 
his right to change his mind in that 
respect. But he would appeal to the 
House to accede to the Motion on be- 
half of a very considerable section of 
its Members who had been returned for 
the first time from the other side of St. 
George’s Channel, many of whom had 
had no opportunity of seeing the great 
equine performance which would take 
place to-morrow. He made this appeal, 
too, on the ground that one good turn 
deserved another. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Waterford City (Mr. R. 
Power) had on no less than three pre- 
vious occasions made this Motion, in 
order that English Members might go 
to the Derby ; and he thought now the 
time had come when English Members 
should return the compliment, so that 
hon. Members from Ireland might also 
go. Those hon. Members were emi- 
nently deserving of a holiday, for a more 
hard-working, more deserving set of men 
was not to be found within the precincts 
of the Palace of Westminster; and he 
thought it only right that English Mem- 
bers should give them some respite from 
their labours by adjourning over to- 
morrow. 


Mr. Labouchere 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House, at its rising, do 
adjourn until Thursday next.”—(Jr. 
Labouchere. ) 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, that he was unable to 
make a facetious speech, and he would 
not attempt to make a formal speech 
like the hon. Member who had just sat 
down. He would only say one word, 
that he had no objection to a holiday; 
but he did object to this particular 
Wednesday being chosen for that holi- 
day. He had no objection to people 
going to see the race. If this Motion 
was carried, perhaps he might go him- 
self. He did not think there was any 
great harm in racing; but he did think 
there was great harm in the fact that 
this annual race was made a great gam- 
bling saturnalia. He had been there 
pretty often, and ho sympathized with 
the multitude. With respect to what 
had been said about drunkenness, he 
could say that, although he had not seen 
great drunkenness at the Derby, he had 
seen some. In his view, this country 
ought not to give any public recognition 
to this race, but should rather set its 
face against it. It was a great gambling 
saturnalia. Not only people who went 
to the race, but thousands and millions 
of people who did not go were en- 
couraged to begin gambling by the race ; 
and he thought that House ought not 
afford its sanction to any gambling in- 
stitutions. It might be said that the 
Stock Exchange was a greater gambling 
institution than the Derby, and that it 
was tolerated; but that was no reason 
why public recognition should be given 
to this gambling saturnalia, which af- 
fected a much larger class. For these 
reasons he must vote against the Mo- 
tion. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 251; Noes 
150: Majority 101.—(Div. List, No. 106.) 
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Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment pro to Ques- 
tion [10th May], ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon 
this day six months.” — (Zhe Marquess 
of Hartington.) 

Question again P 
word ‘now’ stan 
tion.” 

Debate resumed. 


Viscount LYMINGTON (Devon, 
South Molton) said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), 
and the other Members who had spoken 
in support of the Bill, had avoided 
any defence of the provisions in the 
Bill, and had asked the House to 
agree to pass this measure not upon the 
merits of the Bill, and not upon the 
question as to whether the Bill would 
practically be a working measure, but 
to accept the Bill, and, in accepting it, 
to accept its principle. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford said that the Irish 
Members accepted this Bill because it 
was a measure for the self-government 
of Ireland, and his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
wished that the verdict of the House 
could be given on the question of 
autonomy. He was bound to say, how- 
ever, that his right hon. Friend was 
very vague and indefinite as to what 
autonomy meant, as he went on to speak 
of the inclusion of Ulster and the pro- 
tection of the minority as matters of 
detail. For his own part, he could not 
discover in the Bill any intelligible prin- 
ciple at all. Was it local self-govern- 
ment? Why, they knew that hon. 
Members opposite laughed at and de- 
rided any remedy in the direction of 
County Boards and local self- govern. 
ment. Was it Home Rule? Well, it 
was not Home Rule in the sense in 
which Home Rule had been applied to, 
and existed in, any of our responsible 
self-governing Colonies. The Secretary 
of State for War it was, he believed, 
who had spoken of the great change 
which had taken place in the Colonies 
since the grant to them of autonomy— 
how they had been converted from dis- 
loyalty toloyalty. He (Viscount Lyming- 
ton) had travelled in the Colonies, and he 
had found that there was nothing to which 


roposed, ‘That the 
part of the Ques- 
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the Colonists attached more importance 
than the power to manage their own 
commercial concerns. That was a power 
which by the Bill was deliberately and 
most remarkably refused to Ireland. 
Much had been said of the effect of the 
measure on the Empire; but he desired 
to deal with the question as it affected 
the social condition of the Irish people. 
The hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread), to whose support the Prime 
Minister attached so much importance, 
advocated the passing of the Bill, if he 
rightly interpreted his speech, because 
it was desired and supported by the vast 
majority of the Irish Representatives ; 
but if they were to press this argument 
to its logical result, if they were to pass 
this measure because the majority of 
the Irish Members of the day wished 
for it, they would, upon precisely the 
same grounds, have to support any fur- 
ther measure which went for absolute 
separation. The hon. Member for Bed- 
ford and the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Stansfeld) asked them to 
accept this Bill because they believed it 
would be likely to lead to a settlement of 
the Irish Question. Why, we had been 
settling the Irish Question for the last 
30 years. Every piece of land legis- 
lation had been introduced in the hope 
and upon the assurance of its being 
final. Upon that plea, as a justification 
and as a supreme reason, the Land Act 
of 1870 had been accepted; but within 
11 years of the passing of that Act social 
order had been convulsed, and under 
the pressure of the most violent agrarian 
agitation Parliament had been forced in 
1881 to re-open the whole question of 
the land. They heard in the debates from 
1870 to 1881 most eloquent speeches— 
and if eloquence and sanguine prophecies 
could make a country prosperous how 
prosperous would Ireland be—from Irish 
Members and from the Prime Minister, 
putting before the House the view that 
these measures would bring peace, good- 
will, and contentment to the Irish peo- 
ple, and would make Ireland a pros- 
perous country. He himself had been 
earnestly in favour of that legislation, 
and he believed it had conferred great 
benefits on Ireland. But whatever merits 
or benefits that legislation possessed the 
experience of the Land Acts did not en- 
courage them to believe that this measure 


would be a final settlement ; and it was a 
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dangerous course to deal with a great 
p litical question on trivial grounds, with 
the probability of having to reconsider 
the whole relations of the Irish to the 
English people in a few years’ time. The 
Bill was so far from possessing the ele- 
ments of permanence that it bristled 
with opportunities for future irritation 
between the two countries. First of all, 
there was the question of the two Orders; 
and hon. Members who sat below the 
Gangway, and those who were the 
mainstay of the Prime Minister with 
regard to this Bill, spoke, he might 
say, in terms of derision of this pro- 
posal for the two Orders. Eloquent 
speeches had been made in support of 
the right of the Irish people to autonomy. 
If they conceded that right, why had 
they not given them autonomy? This 
Bill did not give them autonomy. It 
surrounded the so-called autonomy which 
it gave with innumerable restrictions. 
There was not a single responsible Co- 
lony that would accept such a Consti- 
tution at our hands. It would be scouted 
by Australia and New Zealand. There 
was nothing so much prized by Victoria 
and Canada as the liberty which they 
possessed of framing their own com- 
mercial system. Then the question of 
finance had not as yet been adequately 
discussed. We imposed a tribute on 
Treland of £4,500,000 without having 
previously ascertained whether Ireland 
was in debt to Great Britain, or Great 
Britain to Ireland. In 1853 the present 
Prime Minister laid an Income Tax on 
Ireland. That policy was opposed at 
the time not only by Irish Members, but 
also by English Members of high stand- 
ing, among whom was Sir Francis 
Baring, who, on the 28th of May, 1853, 
stated that whereas England had re- 
ceived a relief of £1,040,000 she was 
imposing upon Ireland an additional 
impost of £413,000. They had heard at 
various times many complaints from the 
Irish Members of the manner in which 
Ireland contributed an unfair proportion 
to Imperial taxation. He was not going 
into the question as to whether Ireland 
contributed more than she ought, or 
whether Ireland was over-taxed ; but he 
said it was absolutely necessary, before 
fixing Ireland’s contribution to the 
Revenues of the two Kingdoms, that we 
should know precisely how we stood in 
this matter. There had been no suffi- 
cient investigation of the poverty of the 


Viscount Lymington 
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country. The hon. Member for Longford 
had shown with considerable foree the 
deplorable industrial condition of my 

e 
had taken the years before the com- 
mencement of the present agitation, 
which had not been affected by an ex- 
ceptional state of things, and he found 
that between 1861 and 1881 the popu- 
lation had diminished by more than 
600,000—from 5,798,000 to 5,159,000 
During the time specified the only in- 
crease had been in the agricultural class, 
and that increase had been chiefly in 
the congested districts. The industrial 
class had decreased over 129,000; in 
this industrial class the great decrease 
had been in persons dealing with textile 
fabrics ; and in this section the decrease 
had been over 106,000. He was afraid 
that this state of things was not likely to 
improve under the conditions of the Bill. 
He had heard on absolutely reliable 
authority that two large houses of busi- 
ness in Belfast had made arrangements 
to move to Scotland. [ Cries of ‘‘ Name!” } 
It was not necessary to give the names ; 
but he should be willing to communicate 
privately with any hon. Member who 
challenged the accuracy of the state- 
ment. The number of persons engaged 
in the woollen trade had steadily de- 
creased. Take the years 1841 to 1871. 
They had decreased from 78,000 to 
20,000. Those figures were an index, 
and an eloquent index, to the deplorable 
condition of the country. True, this 
decline had occurred under the Union; 
but the figures shuwed that what Ireland 
and the Irish people wanted were not 

litical but social remedies. The hon. 

ember for Longford rightly urged the 
importance of developing technical edu- 
cation. Ireland required to have its in- 
dustries revived, and railways made to 
develop the industries, and —— to 
develop the fishing industry. But under 
this Bill the Irish people would not be 
able to undertake the social regeneration 
of their country, for, according to the 
Prime Minister, the estimated balance 
of the Irish Parliament would be only 
a little over £400,000. It was not sur- 
prising that the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), during the course of this 
debate, said on this point— 

“ Of course, I understand that he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) was anxious to make the best bargain he 
could for England; . . . . but he should also 
remember that Ireland is a very poor country, 
and that, with such a small balance as he 
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showed on the Budget of £400,000 a-year, it 
will be impossible for Ireland to have any 
credit for floating loans. Irish landlords now 
can borrow money . . . for the improvement 
of their estates; Irish tenants can borrow 
money for improving their farms ; local bodies 
can borrow money for sanitary purposes within 
their jurisdiction. All these are very important 
matters. But we shall have to surrender all 
these under the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman.”’—(3 Hansard, [304] 1131.) 
What security would the Irish Govern- 
ment, which this Bill purported to create, 
have to raise money upon? They would 
have no security upon which to raise 
money except by the rating of real pro- 
perty. If they attempted to do this, he 
ventured to say they would be encoun- 
tered by very great difficulties. Irish 
constituencies would put pressure upon 
their Members probably for a large 
measure of outdoor relief; at all events, 
one of the first considerations that 
would be forced upon the Irish Parlia- 
ment would be the poverty of the coun- 
try. Then the Irish Government would 
be confronted by the religious difficulty. 
Although the Irish people were so poor, 
they entirely supported their own Church. 
Such a voluntary rate came to be prac- 
tically an obligatory rate ; and if the Go- 
vernment put a heavy rate on real pro- 
perty they would provoke the resistance 
of a very powerful interest —the Catho- 
lic Church. In other countries local 
self-government had produced difficulties 
of taxation, and State after State in the 
American Union had been induced to 
= the strongest limitations upon 
orrowing and rating powers. Ireland, 
unlike the Colonies, had not got un- 
limited land or unlimited capabilities. 
Irish Members might be quite honest 
in saying that Ireland would not rush 
into wild excesses; but he ventured 
to say the Irish Parliament would 
have to resist very considerable pres- 
sure. They had seen it in that House, 
where the Government of the day, whe- 
ther Liberal or Conservative, were sub- 
ject to very considerable pressure by 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, who 
wanted to make considerable demands 
on the public purse. He ventured to 
say the Irish Government would have 
to resist, without the same force of re- 
sistance, very heavy attacks upon its 
public purse. If real property were 
recklessly encroached upon in order to 
meet demands for local purposes, what 
would become of the revenue reserved 


for the police—[An hon. Memser: Do 
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without them. ]—poor relief, and educa- 
tion? An hon. Member said they could 
do without police; but even supposin 

that the passing of this Bill amen 
agrarian crimes, it could not alter human 
nature, and there existed no Govern. 
ment in the world which could dispense 
with the primary and indispensable 
means of maintaining the authority of 
law and order. But upon whose 
shoulders would fall the burden of that 
insolvency which must result from this 
Biil? If the Irish Government be- 
came bankrupt English and Scotch 
taxpayers would again be called upon 
for money. They did not, under this 
Bill, relieve themselves of the respon- 
sibility. They abandoned the power, 
but they retained the responsibility ; 
and he said that if under this mea- 
sure they were to create an Irish 
Parliament and an Irish Executive, with- 
out the means to carry on the Govern- 
ment, they would find the English tax- 
payer and the Scotch taxpayer would 
again be called upon to subscribe the 
money. The Prime Minister was mis- 
taken in his diagnosis of the disease. 
The great difficulty in Ireland was not 
political, but social. At the root of the 
difficulties were the soil, the climate, 
and the habits of the people. No poli- 
tical movement since Catholic Emanci- 
pation had excited any degree of enthu- 
siasm in Ireland. The movement of 
Smith O’Brien in 1848 was only part of 
the general movement against the state 
of things created in 1815. So social 
was the impulse that led to that move- 
ment that he did not believe the abortive 
battle of Slievenagamon would have 
been fought but for the distress in Skib- 
bereen. Mr. O'Leary, who, although he 
had undergone a sentence for treason- 
felony, he (Viscount Lymington) be- 
lieved to be an honest man, who cer- 
tainly was the only conspicuous figure in 
that movement, was firmly of opinion 
that the political measures which they 
were now discussing were not the reme- 
dies which Ireland required. The abor- 
tive attempt to capture Chester 20 years 
ago was hardly a political movement. 
Mr. Davitt was the leader of a Socialist 
rather than a politicalmovement. What- 
ever enthusiasm was created by the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church was 
religious. It was due to the fact that 
the Act put an end to the supremacy of 
one section of the Irish people over an- 
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other section. At present, and in con- 
sequence of the Liberal policy in the 
past, there exists in Ireland absolute 
religious equality. The Bill would 
destroy this great work of the Liberal 
Party. The ith clause of the Bill pro- 
vided that the Irish Legislature should not 
make any law respecting the establish- 
ment or the endowment of religion, for 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or 
conferring any privilege upon any de- 
nomination; but he found that Clause 
19, Section 2, placed the subject at the 
mercy of the Catholic majority in the 
Catholic Parliament, who, notwithstand- 
ing that the Irish Legislature was pro- 
hibited by this Bill from making laws 
relating to certain subjects, might, with 
the assent of Her Majesty in Council 
first obtained, appropriate any amount 
of the Irish public Revenue, or any tax 
or duty imposed by such Legislature for 
the purpose, or in connection with such 
subjects. [‘‘ No, no!”] Well, the 
Bill said so. The point was that “the 
assent of Her Majesty in Council” 
should be given. Who was Her Ma- 
jesty in Council? If hon, Members re- 
ferred to Clause 7 they would find that 
the power vested in Her Majesty was 
to be carried out by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. But Clause 27 provided that 
the Lord Lieutenant might be a Catho- 
lic; and who were the Council? He 
found no definition of the Council, or, 
if there were one, it was in Clause 2, 
where it said that with the exception of 
the restrictions mentioned in the Bill it 
should be lawful for Her Majesty, by 
and with the advice of the Irish Legis- 
lative Body, to make laws. Under this 
Bill, Clause IV., which was introduced 
into the measure with the apparent 
intention of preventing the Catholic 
Parliament from establishing and en- 
dowing the Catholic Church, was en- 
tirely controverted and set at nought 
by the clause which decreed that the 
Lord Lieutenant, whom the Bill ex- 
pressly enabled to be a Roman Catholic, 
acting with the Irish Ministry, who 
would be the creatures of a Roman 
Catholic Parliament, was able to over- 
ride and practically to make what 
laws in these matters he pleased. He 
should be glad if his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General would clear 
up these points. They had no definition 
of what the Council was to be, and he 
should like to have the question he had 
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put answered. He looked at the Bill as 
it stood, and it seemed to him that under 
it the protection and the rights of the 
Protestants of Ulster were entirely de- 
stroyed. The hon. Member for Longford 
said that if the Bill passed the Irish 
Parliament would not be a Parliament 
of politicians. He did not know what 
the hon. Member for Longford meant 
by that; he supposed that he meant it 
would be a Parliament of Irishmen; 
and in that sense he thought it was 
very likely that it would be a Par- 
liament the objects of which would 
not be political; but he was con- 
vinced that it would be a Par- 
liament of men who would use 
their political machinery for social 
objects. Where would hon. Members 
be but for the Land Question? Where 
would the hon. Member for Monaghan 
be but for the Healy Clause? The Na- 
tional League was not only the suc- 
cessor, but it was the Land League 
with an altered name. The Nationa- 
list seats in Ulster were carried, 
not by the cry of Home Rule, but 
by the cry of the land. The Bill 
did not attempt to deal with the social 
question. There was no reference in it 
to the 200,000 small holdings in Ireland 
which represented so much woe, misery, 
and poverty. The idea of home in the 
mind of the cottagers in the South and 
West of Ireland, of those who formed 
the majority of the Nationalist Party, 
was not Ireland, but the plot of 
ground on which they were born and 
lived. Their patriotism was not the 
patriotism of Ireland, but the patriotism 
of the church steeple. The Bill could 
not settle the main root of the Irish 
Question. That had always been—that 
was to-day—agrarian. That fearful diffi- 
culty could only be met and dealt 
with by the Imperial Parliament; and 
whatever might be the ultimate future 
relation of classes in Ireland, it could 
not allow this agrarian question, or ex- 
pect this question to be satisfactorily 
s¢ttled by the Irish Parliament. Then 
there was the question of finance. The 
British taxpayers were making great 
sacrifices, and he believed the english 
and Scotch taxpayers would make great 
sacrifices to settle the Irish Question ; but 
they must feel they had some real 
security for their money. Such security 
they could not get under any scheme for 
the social regeneration of Ireland, un- 
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less they retained the purse strings and 
the power in the hands of the Imperial 
Parliament. The real causes of the 
distress in Ireland were world-wide. 
They were neither of exclusively Irish, 
nor even of exclusively British origin. 
Ireland was essentially an agricultural 
country ; and the depression in the prices 
of agricultural produce, which was at 
the bottom of all the honest inability to 
pay rent in Ireland, was felt as strongly 
and as cruelly in many parts of the 
Continent and in many parts of Britain 
as it was in Ireland. Doubtless there 
were in Ireland dishonest combinations 
to prevent the payment of rent; but 
there were great numbers of honest 
Irish farmers who had not been able to 
get their lawful rent out of the ground ; 
and this not through their fault or 
through the fault of the ground so much 
as from the fact, which people refused 
to recognize, that the agricultural in- 
terest throughout Europe was swamped 
by an enormous increase of cheaper sup- 
plies from the outlying countries of the 
world. How to meet this great and 
growing tide, which threatened to drown 
out the agricultural industries of Europe, 
was a question requiring the most ex- 
tensive knowledge of commerce and 
finance, the widest experience, and the 
highest impartiality. What could be 
more absurd than to confide such a pro- 
blem to a local vestry under a Bill 
which forbade it any control over the 
Customs, over the currency, over trade, 
navigation, and finance? The Bill for- 
bade the mock Parliament it pretended 
to create from dealing, either wisely or 
unwisely, with a single one of the great 
essential elements of a country’s pros- 
perity. The hon. Member (Mr. Dillon) 
said— 

‘*An enormous responsibility rested on the 
shoulders of any man who would send them 
back to the suffering people of Ireland with the 
winter approaching, and empty-handed.”’ 
Empty-handed! Why, this Bill would 
send them back to Ireland, not only 
empty-handed, but with their empty 
hands tied behind their backs. They 
were threatened with a Dissolution. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) had threatened many hon. 
Members with the loss of their seats. 
That was a threat which he was able to 
bear with perfect perp te He ap- 
preciated and valued highly the honour 
of a seat in the House; he valued the 
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support and the sympathy of his con- 
stituents—and he believed that he had 
their support in the line he was now 
taking ; but he ventured to say that he 
would rather lose his seat in the House 
than accept it upon the terms which 
some hon. Members wished to impose. 
It had been said that a great responsi- 
bility rested on the shoulders of those 
who opposed the Bill. Great as that 
responsibility, no doubt, was, it was 
trifling as compared with that of those 
who had altered their opinions and yet 
had not changed their convictions. If 
some of those who opposed the Bill lost 
their seats, they would prefer to do so 
rather than become the humble and 
blind adherents of a policy which he 
was convinced was bad for Ireland, cer- 
tain to lead to impossible relations be- 
tween it and this country, fatal to the 
supremacy of Parliament, and to the 
efficiency and authority of the British 
Empire. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cuartes Russet) (Hackney, 8.): The 
noble Lord, with his usual ability, has 
gone through many of the topics that 
have been referred to by previous 
speakers; but I am sorry to say that he 
has marred, to some extent, the effect of 
his speech by claiming for himself that 
he was acting in the course which he 
was now taking on high principles and 
honest convictions, while at the same 
time he did not acknowledge that those 
who differed from him were actuated 
equally with himself by high motives. 
I confess I am a little puzzled to know 
what the noble Lord means when he 
speaks of men changing their opinions 
without changing their convictions, be- 
cause I thought a man’s convictions de- 
pended upon his opinions; and if he 
changed his convictions, that he must ne- 
cessarily change his opinions. The noble 
Lord said that he was unable to dis- 
cover what the principle of this Bill is. 
I will endeavour, in the course of a few 
min utes, to enlighten him on this point. 
He said that the Parliament of this 
country has been for very many years 
trying to settle the Irish Question. As 
an Irishman, I gratefully admit that 
this Parliament has devoted much time 
to the consideration of the Irish Ques- 
tion; and I think that a great part of the 
Members of this House have approached 
this question with a desire to deal with 
Ireland in a just and evon a generous 
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spirit. But what have been the cha- 
racteristics of the legislation which has 
in the main been passed? It has been 
marked by two faults. The fault is that, 
as a rule, it came too late; and the 
second fault, and the more serious one, 
is that the benefits which you have 
offered to Ireland in the way of legisla- 
tion are not what the Irish people 
wanted, not what their Representatives 
wanted, but what you, the majority of 
Representatives in this House from Eng- 
land and Scotland, thought they ought to 
want. But while the noble Lord has made 
a speech of some interest on this matter, 
I confess that he has left me in doubt 
as to what are the real grounds of his 
objection to the Bill. Like a great many 
speeches which have been addressed to 
the House, the noble Lord has left me 
in doubt whether his objection to the 
Bill was not that it gave too little power 
to the Irish Legislative Body ; because 
it has been a curious characteristic of a 
great many speakers that, having dwelt 
in one part of their speeches on the 

wers given to the Legislative Assembly 
in Ireland in order to base upon it the 
a futile argument, as I 
believe—that the supremacy of this 
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conclusion, by a reference which was 
not accurate to other parts of the Bill, 
that Her Majesty in Council, in Clause 19, 
referred to the Irish Council. The noble 
Lord will, I hope, take my assurance 
that this is not so. I will give this fur- 
ther assurance to the noble Lord—that if 
those two clauses as they stand confer a 
power on the Irish Legislative Body, 
contrary to Clause 4, to endow any reli- 
gion in Ireland, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be glad of the assistance of 
the noble Lord to remove all uncer- 
tainty on the point. I now turn from 
the speech of the noble Lord to make 
some general observations. I recollect 
in the debate on the introduction of the 
measure that, following the example set 
me in other parts of the House, I made 
in truth a second-reading speech. I 
will not go over the ground which I 
then trod. I would prefer, without re- 
peating those general arguments with 
which I then endeavoured to justify to 
the House the necessity for dealing with 
this question, and the necessity for such 
a Bill as this, to come as speedily as 1 
may to the objections made in various 
quarters tothe Bill. Before I do that it 
will be necessary on my part toclassify the 


House was invaded, they have imme- objections, because such classification is 
diately turned round, and, with the view essential to the right understanding of 


of exciting a spirit of discontent among 
the Irish Members, they have maintained 
that, after all, it was a miserable sem- 
blance of self-government that was being 
given to Ireland, so “‘cribbed, cabined, 
and confined’”’ was it. Again, I am at 
a loss to understand whether the noble 
Lord is objecting, as regards the finan- 
cial view of this question, that the amount 
of tribute which Ireland is to pay is too 
much or too little. In a great portion 
of his speech the noble Lord dwelt on 
the poverty—I am afraid it is too true, 
speaking of a large portion of the com- 
munity—of the Irish people, and the 
noble Lord’s conclusions seemed to point 
in the direction that the tribute was 
fixed at too high a figure. But the 
noble Lord will assist the Irish Mem- 
bers if he succeeds in inducing the 
House and the Government to take that 
view, and I have no doubt the Irish 
Members will be grateful to him if he 
does so. The only other point which 
the noble Lord referred to was the con- 
flict, as he thought, which exists be- 
tween Olause 4 and Clause 19 of the 
Bill; and the noble Lord came to the 
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this question. I should also wish to put 
before the House with precision what I 
conceive to be the cardinal and the essen- 
tial principle of the Bill, upon the rejec- 
tion or the acceptance of which on the 
part of the House must depend the 
question whether the vote is to be ‘‘ Aye” 
or ‘‘No” on the second reading. What, 
then, is the cardinal msladlal of this 
Bill? The cardinal principle of this Bill, 
as I conceive it to be, is that it seeks 
to establish a Legislative Body in Ire- 
land which shall have legislative and 
administrative functions, and to which 
the Irish Executive shall be responsible. 
I admit that as regards all Members of 
this House who are opposed to the 
granting of legislative powers to Ire- 
land in any shape, or under any condi- 
tions and subject to any safeguards, the 
Government can say nothing to induce 
them to vote for this measure. But that 
is the dividing line. And equally I 
claim from all who are in favour, under 
safeguards and under conditions, of 
granting a legislative power to a Legisla- 
tive Assembly in Ireland their vote on the 
second reading of the Bill, even though 
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it be that their support at the later 
stages of this Bill may depend on the 
adequacy and character of the safe- 
guards and the conditions by which this 
legislative power is to be accompanied. 
It is obvious that in this I say nothing 
that is new. Iam merely relating what 
has been said by the Prime Minister, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and the 
Secretary of State for War. Now, I 
come to the classification of the ob- 
jectors. First, there are hon. Gentle- 
men representing the great Party oppo- 
site. There is no doubt about their op- 
position, and I make no pretence to 
claim their vote in favour of the second 
reading. But the air is a good deal 
clearer in regard to this matter. We 
now know what is the view and what 
is the policy of the Party opposite. We 
know now that, in addition to the famous 
declaration of policy of the 26th of 
January, which meant suppression of the 
National League—[ Opposition cheers |— 
we have the supplementary or the com- 
plementary policy of 20 years of ‘‘reso- 
lute” administration of the law. I 
observe that that observation has not 
been so loudly applauded by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite as that regarding the 
suppression of the National League. I 
must not for one moment describe that 
policy as an announcement of a coercive 
policy. It would be to offend the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
who gave expression to it; but heseems 
to have since recoiled from that inter- 
pretation of his policy as if affrighted 
** At the sound himself had made.” 

The second class of objectors are those 
led by my noble Friend the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) and by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for East Edinburgh (Mr. 
Goschen). I have tried; but I have 
found myself at last compelled to admit 
that it is exceedingly difficult to draw 
any very clear line of demarcation be- 
tween their position and the position of 
at least a great many hon. Members 
belonging to the Party opposite. I find 
that the noble Marquess, in a speech at 
Bradford the other day, said that he had 
always felt strong objections to even 
making the attempt to give Ireland the 
management of her own affairs. It re- 
sults from further declarations of the 
noble Marquess that the greatest con- 
cession he finds himself able—acting, as 
we all know, from the highest and most 
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conscientious motives—to make to the 
demands of this occasion and to the de- 
sire of Ireland for national self-govern- 
ment is what I must describe as a series 
of homeopathic doses of local govern- 
ment to be administered at intervals of 
good behaviour. I admit that that is 
perfectly consistent with the noble Mar- 
quess’s attitude on this question. ButI 
come to another class of objectors, who 
I confess perplex me much. I mean 
those who may be said to be represented 
by my right hon. Friends the Members 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
and the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan). 
I have some difficulty in realizing 
exactly what are the grounds of their 
objections to the principle of this Bill, 
if I am right in stating what that prin- 
ciple is. F have stated its principle to 
be the concession of a Legislative As- 
sembly in Ireland with legislative and 
administrative functions; and I find that 
the noble Lord the Member for Rossen- 
dale, referring to the distinction—the 
broad and grave distinction — between 
his own position and theirs, said the 
other day that both of those right hon. 
Gentlemen were in favour—I am quot- 
ing his words—of conceding to Ireland a 
large measure of autonomy. We have not 
yet been informed what those right hon. 
Gentlemen mean by this concession to 
Ireland of a large measure of autonomy. 
I will not stop to discuss—it would be 
impertinent to do so—the etymological 
meaning of autonomy. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Finlay), who the other night made 
a very able speech, said that autonomy 
might mean anything, from power to 
deal with a Gas Bill up to power of ab- 
solute self-government, ending, it might 
be, in separation. I want to know in 
what sense, or in which of these various 
senses, the word autonomy was there 
used? The word is commonly under- 
stood and generally accepted amon 

politicians as meaning powers of self. 
government; and the time has come, I 
think, when we should have some au- 
thoritative statement from those two 
right hon. Gentlemen as to the meaning 
they attach to this term. I would re- 
mind the House that as far back as the 
year 1874 my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham expressed 
himself strongly—the word was not then 
autonomy—in favour of Home Rule for 
Ireland, and that he coupled that state- 
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one advantage that he would expect to 
derive from it would be this—that pro- 
ceedings in this Parliament would move 
at a quicker pace ; that they then moved 
only at the rate of what he called the 
Parliamentary train—that was not quick 
enough for him; and that he expected 
the pace to be increased in the absence 
of the Irish Members. I think we have 
a right to know whether my right hon. 
Friend has changed his views on that 
point, and his grounds for changing 
them. We know that since that time, 
in 1885, the right hon. Gentleman put 
before the country a scheme which 
might be shortly described as a scheme 
for County Boards, p/us Provincial or 
National Councils; but we also know that 
that scheme is confessed by its author to 
be now behind the exigencies of the 
occasion, because the House will remem- 
ber that on the occasion of the explana- 
tion given by my right hon. Friend of 
the reasons why he left the Cabinet he 
used this remarkable language— 


‘Those National Councils I, for one, am not 
likely to put forward again. I no longer re- 
gard that scheme as a solution.” 


And he went on to say that after the 
proposals of the Government — 

“ It is only a very large proposal which can, 
at any future time, be accepted as a solution of 
this vast question. 
in the direction of federation.’”’—(3 Hansard, 
[304] 1207-8.) 


It has been again and again pointed out 
that federation presupposes Legislative 
Assemblies to federate; and I would 
point out to my right hon. Friend two 
things—first, that if he thinks the time 
is ripe for any such scheme of federa- 
tion, or may be in the course of a few 

ears ripe for it, this Bill, if it becomes 
a will be no bar, but rather an aid, to 
its adoption. I am pronouncing no opi- 
nion on that scheme of federation, if the 
country should see fit to adopt it. But 
my right hon. Friend is a practical poli- 
tician, and I want to point out to him 
that things are in this condition as re- 
gards Legislative Assemblies to be fede- 
rated, or as regards the state of opinion 
in the Colonies and in England and 
Scotland on the question—that it is im- 
possible to hold out the least prospect 
that within any reasonable time a scheme 
of federation will be ripe for practical 
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ment with the further statement that; application. And I want to ask, is this 


question of Irish government, of Irish 
social order, of doing something to 
satisfy the national demand so long per- 

| sisted in, and now so urgent, to stand 
| over to any such remote period? And 
,if it is not, I have to ask my two right 
' hon. Friends, both of them eminent poli- 
ticians, both of them practical men, what 
| is the practical scheme which they sug- 
gest for dealing at this time and in the 
necessity of the case with this urgent 
question? Well, one great point that 
has been urged by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham is 
the question of the exclusion of the 
Irish Members from this House. I want 
the House to allow me to follow out the 
idea of the argument based on the ex- 
clusion of the Irish Members. In the 
first instance, let me draw the attention 
of those who are impressed with this 
oint to the fact that the noble Lord the 
ember for Rossendale has gone the 
length of declaring that the grafting on 
| this Bill of a provision forthe inclusion of 
' the Irish Members would make the Bill, 
in his judgment, infinitely worse than 
it is. This was made a little clearer the 
' other night; and I want to ask those who 
look for light and leading from the right 
hon. Gentlemen the Members for West 
Birmingham and the Border Burghs, 
have they noticed this declaration? My 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Inverness, the other night, made this 
still more clear, because he said, in 
effect—‘: Graft on this Bill a provision for 
the inclusion of the Irish Members, and 
that provision, with the consequential 
alterations, will make it such a Bill as 
to be universally acceptable on this side 
of the House.” Now, I want to know 
this—had my hon. Friend warrant for 
that statement? Or did it mean—what 
it must have meant—that if it satisfied 
the noble Lord the Member for Rossen- 
dale, who was against all legislative 
authority being given to an Assembly in 
Ireland—if it satisfied the righthon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for East Edinburgh, 
who is dead against any power to a Legis- 
lative Body in Ireland —it would have 
been the abandonment and destruction 
of the vital and cardinal principle of the 
Bill. [Mr.Goscnen: Hear, hear!] The 
right hon. Member for East Edinburgh, 
I observe, cheers that as being a correct 
statement of the case. Again, I make 
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my appeal to those hon. Members who 
desire to see effect given, with the safe- 
guards which they consider adequate, to 
the principle of a Legislative Assembly 
in Treland ; I want them to note the 
fact that the only concession which 
would conciliate the opposition to which 
I have adverted is a concession that 
would destroy the Bill. Well, but my 
difficulty in this matter does not even 
end here; because what have we learnt 
through the ordinary sources of informa- 
tion? As I have pointed out, the views 
of the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham and the right hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs are widely di- 
vergent from those of the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale and the right 
hon. Member for East Edinburgh. Yet 
we were informed that on the occasion 
of the sealing and signing of the Devon- 
shire House compact they were in “‘ sub- 
stantial accord.” The hon. Baronet the 
Member forthe Brigg Division of Lincoln- 
shire (Sir Henry Meysey-Thompson), in 
the diversity of opinion that appeared to 
have prevailed, is reported to have asked 
the question whether the noble Lord and 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham had agreed on an alternative 
policy ; and the answer that was given, 
according to the published accounts in 
the newspapers—first by the noble Lord 
the Member for Rossendale, and after- 
wards assented to by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham—was, 
** Yes; we are in substantial accord.” 
I want to know what is the basis of the 
settlement ? 

Stir HENRY MEYSEY-THOMPSON 
(Lincolnshire, Brigg): I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to say that that is not quite a 
correct account of what took place. I 
did not ask whether an agreement had 
been arrived at, but whether it was not 
time that some agreement should be 
thought of; and, as far as I remember, 
the answer of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham was that the 
question was premature. 

Sm OCH ES RUSSELL: The 
hon. Gentleman’s statement throws a 
very curious light upon what was 

ing. For my own part, I have no 
owledge of the matter except that 
which appears in the newspapers. But 
does the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham mean that the only basis of 
action and of concert between himself 
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and the noble Lord is the desire to wreck 
the fortunes of this Bill? Does that con- 
cert and that action rest upon that hoped- 
for wreck as their main support and 
prop; and docs the right hon. Member 
mean that the object of those who oppose 
this Bill is with that wreck to drive this 
Government from power in order to 
allow the advent to power of the Party 
opposite, or of a Government which shall 
be supported by that Party? Do the 
opponents of this measure prefer the 
homeopathic policy of the noble Lord 
the Member for Rossendale, or do they 
prefer the more robust policy of the 
noble Marquess who leads the Conserva- 
tive Party? These are questions which 
it is desirable to have answered. Now, 
I will turn from these objectors to an 
entirely different class of objectors—I 
mean to those who desire to give legisla- 
tive powers, under what they consider to 
be the proper safeguards and conditions, 
to a Legislative Assembly in Ireland—in 
other words, to a class of objectors who 
do not base their objections on matters 
of detail in order tu hide and to cioak 
their objections to the principle of the 
Bill, but who are honestly criticizing the 
Bill, to the principle of which they are 
favourable. To such objectors let me 
in a few words endeavour to state plainly 
how this Bill, if it becomes law, will be 
likely to work as a practical measure. 
And, in doing this, let me assure the 
House that 1 will not condescend to 
argue this question as though the Irish 
nation were to be treated as a nation 
of fools or of criminals. I claim, in 
forecasting their probable course of ac- 
tion, the right of the Irish nation to be 
regarded as a people having a fair share 
of natural acuteness, and of such intel- 
ligence as will enable them to deal with 
their own interests and concerns in a 
practical and business-like manner. 
With referenve to the ny for 
having two Orders in the fri Parlia- 
ment, I do not defend that as a very 
symmetrical or logical arrangement ; but 
I look —_ it as an arrangement not 
suggested by the judgment of the Prime 
Minister, but rather proposed as a con- 
cession to the fears, which I believe to be 
ill-founded, of hon. Members which have 
found expression in this House. I should 
like to point to the alternative way—or 
perhaps I should say the contradictory 
way—in which the question of safe- 
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guards and conditions has been pre- 
sented to the House. There is one class 
of men who say that this measure will 
create an Irish Parliament with absolute 
power which will lead to the disruption 
of the Empire and the separation of the 
Kingdoms, and that, therefore, the power 
of the Imperial Parliament will vanish 
into air. n the other hand, there is a 
class of men who say that the safe- 
guards which have been introduced into 
this Bill show a great distrust on the 
a of the Government of the new 
y they are about to create. Hit 
high or hit low, it is impossible to please. 
The truth is that they do not want to be 
pleased. If we show them that the Irish 
Parliament will not be a co-ordinate 
Parliament with the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, but subordinate to it, they say 
that we shall not satisfy Ireland; and if 
we show them that we have given Ire- 
land in such subordinate Legislative 
Assembly full practical scope, they say 
that we are about to do that which is 
fatal to the integrity of the Empire 
and the supremacy of this Parlia- 
ment. With regard to the veto to be 
exercised by the Lord Lieutenant, it is 
true that it is to be exercised constitu- 
tionally by the Lord Lieutenant on the 
advice of his Irish Ministers; but he is 
appointed by the Crown, and may refer 
to the Advisers of the Crown, at whose 
instance he is appointed. My hon. and 
learned Friend. the Member for In- 
verness appears to think that great 
difficulties will arise with reference to 
a possible conflict of judicial decisions 
upon the Acts that might be passed by 
the Irish Legislative Body. These ques- 
tions will ultimately be decided by 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council sitting in 
London. My hon. and learned Friend 
appears to think that it is a strange 
thing that the exercise of authority by a 
Legislative Body should be subject to 
judicial interpretation; but that must 
always be the case where there is 
either a written Constitution or a 
subordinate statutory Parliament. I 
listened with pleasure to the graceful 
_ of my right hon. and learned 
riend the Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James) ; but I must confess that I was 
more pleased with the grace and elo- 
quence of his remarks than I was im- 
pressed by his legal argument. My 
right hon. and learned Friend said— 
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‘The real unity of a Kingdom must depend 
upon the unity of its laws. I do not mean 
that that there must be identity of laws. ... It 
is not the identity of manufacture ; it is the iden- 
tity of the manufacturing power that makes the 
unity of a Kingdom.” —(3 Hansard, [305} 916.) 
I should wish to ask my right hon. and 
learned Friend whether there is any dis- 
tinction between a united Kingdom and 
a united Empire? There is none except 
that in the one case there is a King ora 
Queen, and in the other an Emperor or 
an Empress as the Executive Head. It 
will be sufficient for my purpose to point 
out that in this Empire there are some- 
thing like 30 distinct Legislative Bodies, 
which are practically absolute within 
their own limits and within their own 
constitution. But my right hon. and 
learned Friend went on to say that if 
this Bill passes the unity of the Kingdom 
would be gone, because there would be 
two co-equal Legislative Bodies. But 
it follows from the very creation of a 
subordinate Legislative Assembly that 
the Parliament which creates such As- 
sembly—the Parliament which sits at 
Westminster—will still have paramount 
control on all questions, and exclusive 
control on Imperial questions, while that 
in Ireland wil! merely have power to deal 
strictly with Irish questions. In other 
words, let me ask whether, if at the time 
of the Union it had been decided that 
the Imperial Parliament should have 
power over Imperial concerns, and that 
the Irish Parliamdnt should have 
power over Irish affairs, we should 
have had a less united Kingdom than 
we shall have if this Bill passes? I 
cannot but help hearing the observa- 
tion which has just been made by 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), although I do not think that 
it was intended to reach my ears. The 
noble Lord says that this is a mere point 
of special pleading. I can assure the 
noble Lord that nothing was further 
from my intention than to offer to the 
House a point of special pleading. In 
my opinion, my argument does not in- 
volve, but disposes of a point of special 
pleading. Now I come to another point, 
and that is the great contention of the 
right hon. and learned Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James), and of the 
hon. and learned Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Finlay), that this Parliament ceases 
to be a paramount Parliament, and that 
the authority vested in the new Parlia- 
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ment to be created makes it a co-ordinate 
Parliament. The suggestion my right 
hon. and learned Friend makes fails to 
have very much practical weight for two 
reasons. First of all, because my right | 
hon. and learned Friend and my hon. | 
and learned Friend did not commit 
themselves as a matter of legal opinion 
to the fact that it was so, ol I should 
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I want to make it clear that not 
one of the reasons which Mr. Pitt gave 
as a oy | for the Act of Union 
is touched. They are all reserved for 
this Parliament, and none of them can 
be dealt with by the Legislative As- 
sembly in Ireland. But the exclusion 
of Irish Members from this House is 
compained of. Sir, if those who so com- 


indeed be surprised if they had; and, in , plain mean that they require their pre- 
the next place, my right hon. and learned | sence here in their present numbers at all 
Friend and my hon. and learned Friend times and for all purposes—if they insist 
go on to say, almost in the same breath, | upon that, then it is because they object to 
that even if their suggestion is not well | the concession of any legislative power 
founded, that if, as a fact, this Parlia-| to Ireland. No one has suggested that 
ment retains the paramount authority, | it is practicable or right to give the 
their objection holds equally strong, for | Irish Members in their full strength 
itis not intended that the paramount | power to deal with affairs that concern 
authority should constantly intervene. them in Ireland, and also to give them 
The noble Lord the Member for Rossen- | the right to meddle with the affairs 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington) made , of Englishmen and Scotchmen. The 
this very clear. He said— Prime Minister has made this clear, and 

“ Tt does not, in my opinion, matter whether | I could not hope to make it clearer. 
from the point of view of Constitutional lawyers | I can only say that if any practicable 
Parliament will still have the power to legislate | scheme could be suggested which would 
on Irish matters or not. | not bring confusion upon this Parlia- 
That coming from the noble Lord is in- | ment, and by which the presence of 
telligible and perfectly consistent with | some at least of the Irish Members 
the noble Lord’s general attitude, and could be secured, the Prime Minis- 
means nothing else but that the noble ter has said—and it has been re- 
Lord is against the principle of any | peated by other Members of the Cabi- 








concession of legislative power to Ire- 
land. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. John Morley) said, and with my 
hon. and learned Friend the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. 
Bryce) has made it clear what was the 
intention of the framers of this Bill. 
From what they have said, there can be 
no doubt remaining as to what those 
intentions are. What is meant is this— 
that this Bill is the expression of what, 
for want of a better phrase, may be 
called a Parliamentary compact, by 
which it is intended that the Irish 

eople shall have the exclusive right to 

eal with matters that concern them- 
selves, and that Parliamentary compact, 
solemnly made and solemnly entered 
into, is to be as solemnly observed. But 
there remains inherent in this Parlia- 
ment a paramount authority, of which it 
cannot, if it would, divest itself—a reserve 
force not intended to be used, but which 
exists for use in avy grave emergency. 
I may observe in passing that this Bill 
leaves untouched all the six reasons 
upon which Mr. Pitt based his argu- 





ments for the necessity of the Union. 


net—that the Government are anxious 
and desirous to favour such a scheme. I 
now come to the question of Ulster, 
which, as I am an Ulster man myself, I 
should like to say a word or two upon. 
I believe that the objections that come 
from Ulster are in part objections by 
persons who really entertain, as I be- 
lieve, utterly unfounded fear; but I be- 
lieve that by far the greater volume of 
noise and protest that comes from Ulster 
is a manufactured thing. It consists of 
a good deal of bluster and a good deal 
of bunkum ; but this House need not be 
very much frightened when it recalls to 
its recollection that at least as strong 
opinions were expressed, and as violent 
sentiments uttered, in 1868, when Par- 
liament was proposing to deal with the 
Trish Church. My right hon. and learned 
Friend the senior Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), of whom 
I desire to speak in terms of the greatest 
personal respect, used language on that 
oceasion which, coming from a man like 
my right hon. and learned Friend, and 
viewed in the light of what has since 
happened, sounds absurd and ridiculous. 


[Sith Night.) 
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The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said — 

“TI appeal to our brother Protestants in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales to stand by us in 
this the last awful hour of our fortune. And 
we call upon them not to drive us again to that 
old kind of material physical resistance which 
accompanied the first protest of our fathers 
three centuries ago, which accompanied the 
second protest in this Kingdom of our fathers 
200 years ago, which accompanied the glorious 
struggle for liberty and Protestantism of our 
predecessors, and whose protest, by act and 
word, they were willing to seal with their blood 
in martyrdom and battle.”’ 


It was not only a gentleman of high 
character and attainment like my right 


hon. and learned Friend who used that | 
language, but just as there now are the | 


Rev. Mr. Hanna and the Rev. Mr. Kane, 
so in 1867 there were clerics, preaching, 
forsooth ! a gospel of peace, who indulged 
in anticipations similar to those I have 

uoted. The Rev. Mr. Ferrers and the 

ev. Mr. Ellis then used language like 
that of the hon. Member for Ballykilbeg 
—I beg his pardon—for Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston), who is not exactly cast in a 
martial mould, but whose language 
breathes blood and thunder. In 1868 


Mr. Ferrers, speaking at Rathmines, | 


said— 


‘If the Church Establishment be destroyed | 


in Ireland, there must not—there shall not—be 
peace in Ireland. If they think that the Pro- 
testants of Ireland will succumb without a 
struggle they know not the men with whom 
they have to deal. If they want us to die as 
martyrs we will die as soldiers first.” 

The Rev. Thomas Ellis, of New Bliss, 
speaking at the same time, also insisted 
upon dying. He said— 

“ We will fight as men alone can fight who 
have the Bible in one hand and the sword in 
the other ; we will fight—nay, if needs be, we 
will die as our fathers died before us, die as our 
sons will die who succeed us—yes, we will die 
if needs be, and this will be our dying cry, 
echoed and re-echoed from earth to Heaven and 
from one end of Ulster to the other, ‘No 
Popery, no surrender.’ 


It seems to me that a great many of 
these Orange orators who were so loud- 
voiced about their Protestantism and 
about their loyalty had certainly a mis- 
taken and a strange view of loyalty, and 
had allowed their so-called Protestantism 
and loyalty entirely to eclipse their 
Christianity. I have no word of abuse 
to utter of the rank and file of the 
Orange Party. Although I lived in 
Ulster for many years, 1 never uttered 
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thought them misguided—greatly mis- 
, guided—but I thought they were but 
creatures in the hands of others—of men 
who used them for selfish and personal 
,ends. No words are too strong for those 
who fan the flame of religious rancour, 
_and who divide, while they plunder, the 
farmers of Ulster. I speak of the land- 
lords, or some at least of the landlords 
_of Ulster, who have been grossly rack- 
_ renting their tenants ; aye, their Orange 
_tenants. In point of fact, Ulster is the 
most rack-rented Province in Ireland. 
| But as far as Ulster is concerned, it ap- 
ears to me that the case stands thus. 
he Orangemen are opposed to this Biil, 
and a considerable and powerful section 
of the Liberals are also opposed tothe Bill. 
[An hon. Memser: All.] No; not all. 
A considerable and, as I believe, a grow- 
ing number among the Protestant Libe- 
rals in Ulster are in favour of this 
measure. [‘‘No!”] The hon. Member 
for the county of Down says ‘‘No;” 
but I say on the information I have re- 
ceived, “‘ Yes;” and I say that this ques- 
tion of religious persecution is a bogey 
and a bugbear to affright the people of 
| Ulster. In those subjects which concern 
| the general good no class of Irishmen 
desires to draw a distinction based upon 
religion. I have before me an account 
‘of some of the opinions of leading Pro- 
_testants in Ireland with reference to this 
| Bill. I will only cite the opinion of Mr. 
| Charles Eason, a gentleman who has for 
30 years represented in Ireland the 
, important commercial firm with which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
| for the Strand Division ‘Mr. W. H. 
| Smith) is connected, and I think that 
}opinion speaks volumes. Mr. Eason 
said— 


| ‘T have lived in Ireland for more than 30 
years, and have had the control of a large and 
| ever-increasing business with branches all over 
Ireland. I have never known an instance of 
Catholic intolerance towards me, nor towards 
the business which I have governed, nor does 
| memory recall any cases of intolerance from 
| Catholics coming under my knowledge at any 
time. I should not have the slightest fear to 
intrust my own liberties and those of my family 
to the control of an Irish Home Rule Parlia- 
' ment in connection with the Bill of Mr. Glad- 
stone.” 


I cannot but regret that the noble Lord 
opposite could have lent the sanction of his 
name, and that my right hon. Friend the 
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Member for West Birmingham should 
have lent the sanction of his name, not 
merely to the expression of fears, but to 
the statement that the Ulster Protestants 
have good reason to fear what might 
happen if this Bill should pass. The 
Catholics of Ireland have not justified, 
as far as I know, any such statement. 
We are not going back, I hope, to the 
days of religious intolerance. It is true 
to say, to the discredit of all religions, 
that among their so-called professors 
there has been at one time or other of 
their histories the stain and the disgrace 
of persecution. What religion is there 
whose so-called professors are free from 
it? It is time that the hateful record 
was closed, and that we should judge 
men by the circumstances, not of the 
past, but of the present time. One word 
more with reference to Ulster and I 
have done with this branch of the sub- 
ject. The fatal consequences which have 
followed upon our system of govern- 
ment in Ireland have in part caused, 
and in part accentuated, the division of 
classes and religious differences. The 
minority in Ireland generally had all the 
dignities and the powers of government 
in the country. You have taught them 
not to conform to Irish opinion, but to 
look to opinion beyond Ireland. Now, 
in every sound system of representative 
government the governors ought to be 
accountable to those whom they govern. 
In Ireland, however, it is not so. The 
governors care, as they have been taught 
to care, but little for Irish opinion ; and 
this state of things has prevented that 
steady growth of local public opinion 
which, when it is wisely irected, is one 
of the most potent instrumentsin shaping 
the government of a people. We ought 
to endeavour to create an Irish public 
opinion, and to make it racy of the soil. 
I now desire to point out the wonderful 
—_— of Ireland with the case of 

anada. There, as in the case of Ire- 
land, a protest was made by a minority. 
In Canada there were really two nations 
speaking different languages ; but ulti- 
mately a means was found of uniting 
them in one Legislative Assembly, and 
practically reconciling their differences. 
Then, as now, we had appeals which 
might be used to-day by the opponents 
of this Bill to save the minority of Bri- 
tish settlers from the tyranny of the ma- 
jority of French descent and professing 
the Catholic faith. History has shown 
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how groundless were the fears then ex- 
pressed. But I cannot dwell upon that 
subject. Then it is said that wealth and 
intellect are arrayed against this Bill. 
Well, wealth is a very good thing, and 
intellect is probably a better thing. 
But I do not admit that wealth and 
intellect are arrayed against this Bill. 
They may be, if the phrase is used, to 
signify that the aristocracy and the plu- 
tocracy are arrayed against it. Have 
they been very successful allies in the 
past? Wealth and intellect, I think it 
may truly be said, counselled Louis XVI. 
when he refused to make concessions and 
reforms which might have saved the 
French Monarchy and avoided the 
French Revolution. Certainly it could 
be said that wealth and intellect were 
the counsellors of George III. in his 
insane policy with reference to the 
American Colonies. Wealth and in- 
tellect certainly opposed, until the eve of 
a revolution, the granting of Catholic 
Emancipation. And it is hardly too 
much to say that, in the sense in which 
hon. Members opposite use these words, 
wealth and intellect have opposed all 
great concessions to the extension of 
popular rights. They have opposed the 
broadening and the laying down firmly 
of that enduring foundation upon which 
the great institutions of this country 
now securely rest. So much, Sir, for 
wealth, and so much for intelligence in 
the sense in which they are called upon 
to advocate opposition to this Bill. 
There may be in details objections to 
the Bill, no doubt; but was there ever 
any Bill on any such subject which 
might not be open to objection, parti- 
cularly on a subject so difficult and so 
complex as this? I ask those who are 
favourable to the principle of the Bill to 
do the best they can to assist the Govern- 
ment in overcoming the objections. I 
ask nothing from hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. You say that we are advocating a 
policy of separation, and that we are 
Separatists. No, Sir; it is not true. We 
are advocating a policy which we believe 
will remove the cause which keeps two 
ae asunder. You say we are anti- 

nionists. No, Sir; itis not true. We 
seek to substitute for an unreal and a 
paper Union a Union founded upon 
mutual goodwill. You say we are the 
enemies of the interests of the Empire. 
Sir, in the view we take of the interests of 
the Empire, we are doing our best to con- 
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servethem. We believe that we belongito 
the Party that has done the most—we 
believe that we are led by the Minister 
who has done the most—to give a voice 
to the peoples of the Empire, and to 
make the blessings of that Empire the 
free inheritance of all its members. I 
ask the House to approach this question 
in a spirit of some trust inIrishmen. I 
ask it not to condemn the Irish people 
as a criminal nation, because of the 
faults of many individuals among them, 
faults which we deplore, but faults and 
crimes committed in times of great 
national pressure, almost of national 
revolution. We believe—I ask the 
House to believe—that there are in the 
Irish people solid qualities, solid virtues, 
which, given fair play, will assert them- 
selves in the world. A former distin- 
— Member of this House—Chief 

ustice Whiteside—once, as I believe 
truly, said— 

“ The hand of Omnipotence, at whose touch 
that island started into existence, implanted in 
its people noble qualities of the intellect and 
the heart, and directed to the wise purposes 
for which Heaven designed them they will yet 
redeem, regenerate, and exalt their country.” 


Mr. WESTLAKE (Essex, Romford) : 
We are constantly told that, on the 
second reading, we have only to consider 
the principle of this Bill, and not its 
details. F admit that character of a 
second reading vote ; but I claim to find 
the principle which I am asked to affirm 
in the Bill itself, and not in any state- 
ment of any person, however eminent. 
Such statements are fleeting; they are 
apt to be forgotten after a short lapse 
of time; and they are sometimes made 
under the pressure of circumstances, and 
when that pressure departs they are 
shaped differently. That which remains, 
by which we shall be bound in history— 
for which, in fact, we vote—is the text 
of the Bill. And in seeking the prin- 
ciple in that text, I will not lose myself 
in the Serbonian bog of autonomy and 
independence, sovereignty, semi-sove- 
reiguty, and supremacy, for these are 
terms mostly drawn from International 
Law, a science of which the arguments 
are negotiations and the arbitrament 
the sword, and which is, therefore, 
of evil augury for the present debate. 
Nor are those terms very clear ; because 
they have not been, and cannot have 
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own Municipal Law. I will ask the House 
to look at the state of things which the 
Bill proposes to create, and say, without 
reference to any such terms, whether 
it is a tolerable state? Now, I will not 
say the only principle, but that which 
strikes me as the most important, and 
which arrested my attention from the 
first, although, perhaps, it has not had 
so much attention given it as some other 
points of the measure, is the principle 
involved in the creation of an indepen- 
dent Irish Executive. The 7th section 
lays down that the Executive Govern- 
ment of Ireland is to continue vested in 
Her Majesty, and to be carried on by 
the Lord Lieutenant on behalf of Her 
Majesty, with the aid of such officers 
and such Council as to Her Majesty may 
from time to time seem fit. The plain 
English of this is, as was stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter in his great speech on introducing 
the Bill, that— 

“The capital article of that (the Irish) Le- 
gislative Body will be that it should have the 
control of the Executive Government of Ire- 
land, as well as of legislative business.”’ 


It would even seem that this indepen- 
dent Irish Executive was the ontina 
purpose which was sought in the provi- 
sions as to the Legislature; for, in moving 
the second reading of the Bill, the Prime 
Minister spoke of its being impossible 
“To reconstruct the Irish Government with- 
out touching the legislative principle, from 
bag administrative government derives its 
fe. 
That being so, I ask the House to con- 
sider in what position this country will 
be placed, and in what position Ireland 
will be placed, if we consent to the estab- 
lishment of an independent Irish Execu- 
tive, to the principle that, in the ordinary 
course of law, the Executive authority 
in Ireland shall be entirely in Irish 
hands? I say, in the ordinary course of 
law, in order to exclude the contingency 
of the Act being repealed by the British 
Parliament, under that power which I 
agree with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Inverness Burghs (Mr. Fin- 
lay) is not now reserved by the Bill, but 
which, we are told, may be added in Com- 
mittee. For it is clear that that power 
of repeal, if it is to exist, will never be 
used until the dissatisfaction with the 
working of the Act has reached such a 
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variance ; and its exercise would, there- 
fore, practically amount to a reconquest 
of Ireland. Now, it will be of little use in 
this Bill to reserve any subjects for the 
exclusive legislation of the British Par- 
liament, if no authority on this side of 
St. George’s Channel is to have any 
authority for the purpose of giving ade- 
quate effect to such legislation, the 
carrying it into effect being entirely 
intrusted to the Irish Executive. It is 
idle to remind us that the Island will be 
garrisoned by our Military Forces, and 
perhaps, for a time, by our police. It is 
the daily administration of the law to 
which we must look. For example, 
there is the Department of Customs and 
Excise, which the Bill proposes to leave 
to the Imperial Parliament; and power 
is given to the Exchequer Judges to 
appoint their own officers to enforce 
their judgments, if they are not duly 
enforced by the Sheriff. This would 
apply to Revenue cases, and, I presume, 
would also include the enforcing of a 
judgment against the tenant who is to 
be turned into a landowner, for any 
instalment of principal and interest that 
may be due from him. 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): The intention is, 
that the authority given on behalf of 
the British Treasury—-I am not now 
speaking of Customs and Excise, but of 
the land—shall never, on any occasion, 
be brought into contact with the Irish 
taxpayer, but simply with the Receiver 
of the Revenue in Ireland. The judg- 
ments of the Court of Exchequer will 
apply against those Receivers. 

Mr. WESTLAKE: In that case the 
security for the land loan will be less 
than I had thought. It still remains, 
with respect to the Customs and Excise, 
that the Exchequer Judges may appoint 
their own officers to enforce their judg- 
ments. But how are those officers to 
be supported? Clearly, they must rely 
for support on the Irish Executive. { Mr. 
GuapsTonE dissented.}| I know it is 
not so stated in the Bill; but there is 
nothing in the Bill to the contrary. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Jonn Morteyr) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): I would refer the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to Section 20, Sub- 
section (4). 

Mr. WESTLAKE: That is the very 
provision I have been referring to, and 
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I ask how the officers appointed under 
it will be able todo what the Court 
orders them to do? Suppose a crowd 
assembles to resist the execution of a 
judgment, how is authority in such a 
case to be vindicated, except by a refer- 
ence to the Irish Executive? It may be 
said that there are the troops; but, as 
has been pointed out by Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen in Zhe Times on the Ist of 
May, 1886— 

** How would the troops be set in motion? 
No neg | officer would aet on his own respon- 
sibility. The Irish magistrates, answerable to 
the Irish Legislative Body, would not call upon 
the troops to act against the orders of that Body, 
though they might be compelled to act in obe- 
dience to it.” 

I will take another instance. It is well 
known that there have been occasions 
when the sentiments of the majority of 
the Irish people, with regard to foreign 
affairs, have been very different from 
those of the people of England and 
Scotland. It will be in the remembrance 
of many hon. Members that, at the time 
when this country was giving great en- 
couragement to those Italians who were 
engaged in building up Italian unity, 
great offence was taken bya large portion 
of our Irish fellow-subjects, because it 
tended to the deprivation of the Pope’s 
temporal sovereignty. Suppose a case 
occurred again in which, from whatever 
motive, a part of our foreign policy was 
strongly objected to by a large number 
of persons in Ireland. What power 
shall we have to enforce our Neutrality 
Laws in Ireland, if the Irish choose to 
infringe those laws for the purpose of 
giving assistance to any cause with 
which they may sympathize? Parlia- 
ment will have power to make laws for 

reserving our neutrality; but it is the 
Trish Executive that will have to enforce 
them, and there may be enlistments in 
Ireland on behalf of some foreign cause 
which may be thoroughly unpopular in 
this country. In the ordinary course of 
law, no person and no body on this side 
of the St. George’s Channel will be able 
to exercise authority in Ireland, and we 
shall be practically at the mercy of the 
Irish Executive, over which we shall 
have no sort of control. Now, I would 
ask hon. Members to consider, without 
reference to such words as sovereignty 
or supremacy, whether that would be a 
state of things which this country can 
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General has said that we seem to do, 
to attribute to the majority of the Irish 
ple any extra dose of crime or folly. 

t is sufficient to refer to the differences 
which arise in affairs in the ordinary 
course of human nature. A _ close 
historical parallel to the condition which 
the Bill proposes to establish is to be 
found in the Confederation, or earlier 
Constitution, which was framed in 1781 
by the United States. Among the de- 
fects which were proved by experience 
to exist in that Confederation, none 
appeared more important to the people 
of the United States than this defect— 
that the central power had no Executive 
authority, so that it could only recom- 
mend laws, not enforce them. It could 
recommend, but not act. The result was 
that the United States were rapidly 
falling into anarchy, to avoid which 
they adopted their present Constitution, 
which came into operation in 1789, and 
in which the central power possessed an 
Executive. This is what is said by that 
eminent authority, Chief Justice Story, 
in his work on The Constitution of the 
United States— 

“The leading defects of the Confederation 
may be enumerated under the following heads. 
In the first place, there was an utter want of all 
coercive authority to carry into effect its own 
Constitutional measures. . . . There were no 
National Courts, having original or appellate 
jurisdiction over cases regarding the powers of 
the Union.”’ 

This, I know, would not be quite so 
under the present Government scheme ; 
but mark what follows — 

** And if there had been, the relief would 
have been but of a very partial nature, since, 
without some Act of State legislation, many 
of those powers could not be brought into 
life... . . The exercise of the power of 
appeal,’’ (in prize causes) “was resisted by 
the State Courts, notwithstanding its im- 
mense importance to the preservation of the 
rights of independent neutral nations. The 
Confederation gave, in express terms, this right 
of appeal. The decrees of the Courts of Appeal 
were equally resisted, and, in fact, they re- 
mained a dead letter until they were enforced 
by the Courts of the United States under the 
ores Constitution. . . . There was in the 

onfederation no... . authority to exercise 
force. . . . The consequence naturally was that 
the resolutions of Congress were disregarded, 
not only by States, but by individuals.’’— 
(Sections 248, 249, 260, 252.) 

It will be again observed that it is not ne- 
cessary to impute to the Irish any parti- 
cular ill-feeling towards England in 
order to apprehend similar consequences, 
and that the judgments of the Couts 
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of Appeal, reserved by this Bill, will 
remain unexecuted. The Colonies, con- 
verted into States, had just been com- 
rades in a successful war, and were filled 
with sentiments as fraternal as can ever 
be expected from countries not united 
under a common Executive. But the 
Government of the Confederation, says 
Chief Justice Marshall, in his Life of 
Washington— 

“ Depending on 13 distinct sovereignties. . . 
could only be rescued from ignominy and con- 
tempt by finding those sovereignties adminis- 
tered by men exempt from the passions incident 
to human nature.”"—(Vol. 5, p. 31.) 

The remedy was pointed to by Mr. 
Madison, afterwards President of the 
United States, in words which those 
will do well to lay to heart who comfort 
themselves by the thought that the 
British Parliament could repeal the Act 
we are now asked to pass, forgetting 
that the occasion for its doing so pre- 
supposes that Ireland at large had con- 
curred in making that Act unworkable— 

“ To use foree against a State is more like a 
declaration of war than an infliction of punish- 
ment, and would be considered by the party 
attacked a dissolution of all previous contracts. 
I therefore hope that a national system, with 
full power to deal directly with individuals, will 
be framed, and the resource be thus rendered 
unnecessary.’’"—(Quoted in Bancroft’s History 
of the Formation of the Constitution of the United 
States of America.—Vol. 2, p. 19.) 

It was done as Madison hoped, and under 
their present Constitution the President 
of the United States has an Executive 
authority co-extensive with the Federal 
legislative power. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I have no difficulty in stating 
what is the principle on which I believe 
the House should deal with the Irish 
Question ; and I am unable to perceive 
that my principle is in any way at 
variance with the statements either of 
the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton), or with those of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain). The principle is, in 
fact, in the air, and I believe it is uni- 
versally felt to be the one adopted 
by those who, without desiring to follow 
in the old ruts with regard to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, yet feel themselves un- 
able to support the Bill now before the 
House. We must, at all hazards, main- 
tain one supreme Executive Government 
for the United Kingdom. It is quite 
true that there is not one Executive Go- 
vernment for this country and the Colo- 
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nies; but there is an essential difference 
between the position of the Colonies and 
that of Ireland. We have long made 
up our minds that if ever the Oolonies 
should desire to separate fromthe Mother 
Country, though we should be very sorry 
to lose them, yet we should not make 
any effort to retain them by force. But 
the case of Ireland is different. English- 
men cannot make up their minds to 
submit with resignation to the sepa- 
ration of Ireland from the United King- 
dom. On the contrary, I believe it is 
the determination of all Englishmen and 
Scotchmen to maintain the connection 
of Ireland with Great Britain. There- 
fore, it is necessary to maintain one 
supreme Executive and one supreme 
Legislature as the Constitutional basis 
of that Executive. But I hold that, 
while maintaining this, it is possible to 
give the Irish people an extended mea- 
sure of self-government. However, even 
in any such measure of self-government, 
I have a strong objection to uniting 
East Ulster, forcibly and against its 
will, with the rest of Ireland. We are 
told that it is of no use to argue with 
the Irish about national sentiment, and 
prove to them that they ought not to 
feel foreign to us; that we must take 
sentiment as it is. And then the same 
persons, with great inconsistency, argue 
that East Ulster ought to be united in 
national sentiment with the rest of Ire- 
land, and not with England and Scot- 
land. It is true that you cannot argue 
on d priori grounds as to different people 
being willing to act amicably together. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth.” 
There is not, as a fact, that unity of 
feeling between East Ulster and the 
rest of Ireland which would enable one 
National Government for the whole of 
Ireland to be successful. The example 
of Austria and Hungary has been quoted; 
but Iam old enough to remember the 
struggle between those countries in 1848 
and 1849, and those who took an inte- 
rest in it, as I did, will remember that 
the greatest difficulty which Hungary 
had to contend with came from within 
and not from without. It was due to 
her claiming to hold Croatia within 
Hungarian bonds, refusing to Croatia 
that national recognition which the 
Hungarians claimed for themselves as 
against Austria—a case quite parallel to 
that of the Nationalist Party in Ireland 
refusing to East Ulster that separate- 
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ness from them which they claim for 
themselves as against Great Britain. 
Then there is the Canadian precedent, 
so often cited, but without an accurate 
appreciation of its real point. After the 
Rebellion of 1837-8, responsible govern- 
ment was given to Canada in 1840, on 
the terms of uniting in one Legislature 
what was then known as Upper Canada, 
now the Province of Ontario, inhabited 
by English and Scotch Protestants, and 
what was then known as Lower Canada, 
now the Province of Quebec, inhabited 
by French and Irish Catholics. This 
experiment, to which the union of 
Eastern Ulster with the rest of Ireland 
in one Legislature without other part- 
ners would be precisely parallel, com- 
pletely broke down ; and its breakdown 
was one of the main arguments used in 
the Canadian Legislature in favour of 
again separating the Upper and Lower 
Provinces, and only uniting them in the 
Dominion, together with the other Bri- 
tish North American Colonies. Mr. (now 
Sir) John A. Macdonald, moving, on 
behalf of the Government, the Address 
to the Crown for federation in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Canada on the 6th of 
February, 1865, after mentioning “‘ the 
opposition between the two sections of 
the Province,” said— 

‘* None are more impressed by this moment- 
ous state of affairs, and the grave apprehen- 
sions that exist of a state of anarchy destroying 
our credit, destroying our prosperity, destroy - 
ing our progress, than are the Members of this 
present House ; and the leading statesmen on 
both sides seem to have come to the common 
conclusion that some step must be taken to 
relieve the country from the deadlock and im- 
pending anarchy that hang over us.” 


And Sir Etienne Pascal Taché, moving 
the similar Address on behalf of the Go- 
vernment in the Legislative Council on 
the 3rd of February, 1865, said— 


“But there are other motives and other 
reasons which should induce us to agree to this 
scheme. Every hon. Gentleman in the House 
knows the political position of the country, and 
is acquainted with the feelings of irritation 
which have prevailed for many years. We 
know it, happily not by our experience in this 
House, but by the tone of the public Press, and 
by the discussions in ‘‘ another place,’’ where 
taunts and menaces are freely flung across the 
floor by contending l’arties. We know what 
human passions are, and how, when bitter feel- 
ings continue for a long time, the distance be- 
tween exasperation and actual conflict is not 


very great.’ 
That those were not idle exaggerations 
is proved by the fact that the Parlia- 
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ment House at Montreal had been burnt | Ireland, unable to find employment in 


in a formidable riot arising out of the 
feeling between the jealous sections of 
the population compulsorily united in 
1840. It was the federation of the 
North American Colonies in the Domi- 
nion, and not the mere giving of re- 
sponsible government to Canada, which 

roved a success. We have, in this 

ouse, taunts and menaces freely flung 
across the Gangway, like those to which 
Sir Etienne Taché referred; and the 
true lesson to be learnt from the Cana- 
dian example is that, where such diffi- 
culties exist, you will not cure them by 
attempting to force a common responsi- 
bility on those who do not possess in 
common the moral and social conditions 
for bearing that responsibility worthily. 
There is yet another condition to be 
made with regard to that self-govern- 
ment which may be granted to Ireland, 
subject to the unity of the supreme 
Executive and Legislature. We must 
not shift on other shoulders burdens 
which, by the terms of our own mea- 
sures, we admit that they are not to be 
fully trusted to bear. An heroic mea- 
sure with regard to the Land Question 
isin contemplation to follow the Home 
Rule Bill; but the Irish land difficulty 
has been, in great measure, created by 
the misgovernment of our forefathers, 
and it is our duty to solve the ques- 
tion ourselves, and not shirk our re- 
sponsibilities. I would now ask the 
Irish Nationalist Members why they 
should object to continued union with 
Great Britain, on the principles which 
I have laid down? They themselves 
admit that they do not desire complete 
separation, and nature, which has placed 
Ireland in such close proximity to 
Britain, forbids it. But such a Consti- 
tution as this Bill proposes could only 
lead to separation or reconquest. Why, 
then, should they not be content with 
that which the geographical conditions 
admit, and continue to share, in such a 
Union with Great Britain as I have in- 
dicated, the prosperity, the power, and 
the glory of this great Empire, in which 
Englishmen and Scotchmen are glad to 
recognize them as partners? It has 
been truly said in the course of the de- 
bate that Irishmen have largely helped 
to make the British Empire, and are 
now largely helping to govern it in 
every quarter of the world. We have 





their own country, are crowding the 
workshops of England. Then I would 
ask why Irishmen should not be as 
proud of their helping to maintain the 
industrial greatness of the Empire as of 
sharing in its victories and its glories ? 
Why can they not feel that Manchester 
and Birmingham are as much theirs as 
Trafalgar and Waterloo? But Irish- 
men may claim even more than that. If 
they will be content to remain in the 
Legislative Union, with a large measure 
of self-government subject to it, they 
may claim the glory of having contri- 
buted to the completion and perfection 
of that very system of local self-govern- 
ment of which England is peculiarly 
proud, by carrying it on to a larger 
measure of development, which we 
should never have thought of but for 
them. These appear to me to be the 
true Liberal principles, and in advo- 
eating them 1 cannot admit that I am 
separating myself in any respect from 
the traditional policy of the Liberal 
Party. The principles of the Liberal 
Party are not of yesterday—they were 
the same a year ago as to-day—but a 
year ago it was foreseen that the Irish 
representation in the House of Com- 
mons would be as it is now. Lord 
Spencer had foretold, within one man, 
the number of Nationalists who would 
be returned ; and if such a result was to 
lead on Liberal principles to the mea- 
sure now before the House, I submit 
that it was the duty of the Leaders of 
the Party to place that view of the mat- 
ter before the country, while there was 
time for the country to express an opi- 
nion on it. But that was not done. 
The result is that the Liberal Party has 
been divided in a manner which I hope 
is only temporary, but which is, never- 
theless, to be very much regrstted. I 
admit that the Liberal Associations 
throughout the country have, to a large 
extent, thrown their weight and in- 
fluence on one side of the controversy, 
and I have done much to assist in the 
establishment of Liberal Associations, 
and recognize their right to speak. But 
on this occasion the view which im- 
presses itself on me most strongly, and 
which I should wish to impress on them, 
is that they and we are but two links in 
one great chain of representation. For 
all ordinary purposes the Association 
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and the constituency which he repre- 
sents; but the Association represents 
the Party, and the Party represents to 
the nation one of the great principles on 
the conservation and just balance of 
which its national life depends. Nor 
does the chain end here. For even the 
whole existing generation represents a 
national life which has been handed 
down to us by our ancestors, and which 
it is our duty to hand down unimpaired 
to the generations yet to come. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, he 
gave his cordial support to the Bill, 
which he regarded as a generous recog- 
nition of the demand of the Irish people 
for self-government. He did not pro- 
pose to follow the line of argument in- 
dulged in during the course of this most 
important debate, or to examine all the 
fallacies brought forward, and trotted 
out ad nauseam. All he wished to draw 
attention to was a few salient features 
of the case, and a few strong arguments 
were brought forward as part of the 
just case for local self-government. 
They—the Irish—looked on it asa happy 
augury that, for the first time since the 
Act of Union was passed, the Irish de- 
mand for National autonomy was likely 
to receive a favourable hearing in that 
House, for they recognized the fact that 
the Irish Representatives, for the first 
time, were face to face with the Repre- 
sentatives of the English democracy. 
They possessed their soul in patience at 
this crisis of their country’s history, for 
they had every confidence that this new 
element in the British Constitution 
was disposed to give full consideration 
to the demand for Irish self-government. 
The Irish demand for self-government 
would not depend on one set of circum- 
stances—on a few instances that might 
be crowded into the history of the last few 
years. They rested their claim to National 
autonomy upon the historical right of 
the Irish people, and also on grounds of 
expediency. They said that the Act of 
Union was brought about by fraud and 
corruption of the most abominable cha- 
racter, and had failed to fulfil, even in 
one respect, the hopes and the intentions 
of those English statesmen who had 
brought about the measure of 85 years 
ago. The claim of the Irish people to 
a separate Parliament of their own went 
back very early into English and into 
Irish history. The claim to an Irish 
Parliament dated from the Reign of King 
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John. It was certainly not then a Par- 
liament of the Irish people. Nothing 
of the kind. Instead of a Parliament 
of the Irish people, what was then estab- 
lished was a Parliament of the English 
Pale. But in the times of James I. there 
was an Irish Parliament representative 
of the people; for the student who would 
turn over the pages of history would 
find Ireland divided into shires and bo- 
roughs, and Representatives sent from 
each to that Parliament in the Reign of 
James I. It would weary the House, 
and would not tend much to further the 
arguments of the Irish Party, if he de- 
layed the House by historical references. 
He would go no further than to say that 
even although the Act 6 Geo. I. abro- 
gated the rights of the Irish Parliament 
in making it dependent on that of Great 
Britain, yet the Irish nation never ac- 
quiesced in that Act, and continual re- 
monstrances year after year went up 
from the Irish Parliament against that 
Act of 6 Geo. I. Indeed, that Act 
implied that the Irish people had a right 
to their own Parliament, for it acknow- 
ledged that there was pre-existent right 
in the Irish people to representation. 
The Parliament of 1782 could not pos- 
sibly have succeeded in fulfilling its 
mission in legislating for Ireland—could 
not fulfil the functions of a legislative and 
deliberative Assembly—simply because 
of the adverse influence of the Castle. All 
the executive authority was in the hands 
of a British Minister; the Irish Parlia- 
ment was thwarted at every step, and the 
dreadful scenes of 1798 came upon the 
unfortunate country, because the Castle 
stood in the way, blocking every effort 
of the Irish Parliament, destroying its 
authority as a Legislative Assembly, and 
bringing things to such a desperate con- 
dition that Mr. Pitt was forced to consider 
some way of ending the turmoil, trouble, 
and bloodshed, and brought about the 
Union. He commended to the attention 
of hon. Gentlemen who desired to look 
into this question the words used by 
Mr. Fox in Committee of the Whole 
House on the Address from the Irish 
Parliament— 

“Tt is not my intention to pursue the foot- 
steps of my Predecessors, and therefore I will 
agree to the demands of the Irish relative to 
the repeal of 6 Geo. I., not because I am 
intimidated and afraid to oppose those demands, 
but because I believe them to be founded in 


justice. The man must be a shallow politician 
indeed who could not find means of distressing 
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Ireland and making her keep the weight of 
calamity. The resources of the country are 
amply sufficient for the purpose of devastation, 
but he must be a shallow politician who must 
resort to such means to enforce obedience to 
laws which were opposed by those whom they 
were meant to bind.”’ 

Later on in the same speech Mr. Fox 
said— 

‘‘ Notwithstanding that this country is part- 
ing with what she has held and exercised, still 
I cannot look upon this as a day of humiliation 
to her. She is giving up what it is just she 
should give up, and in doing so is offering a 
sacrifice to justice. Policy and justice combine 
to induce her to offer it. I should be sorry an 
idea should prevail that she is giving to fear 
that which she would deny to justice. I enter- 
tain no doubts on this respecting Ireland, and 
I have no doubt she will be satisfied by the 
manner in which England is about to comply 
with her demand, and that in affection, as well 
as in interest, they will be but one people, 
England renouncing all claim to legislate for 
Ireland, and cordially supporting her as a friend 
whom she loved. If, on the contrary, this 
country must pursue a course of making laws 
for Ireland, she will make an enemy, for where 
there is no unity of interest, and no mutual re- 
gard for those interests, there the party whose 
interests are sacrificed becomes an enemy.”’ 
Undoubtedly there were many points of 
friction between the British Parliament 
and Grattan’s Parliament; but hon. 
Members would do well to notice that 
by this Bill every one of those points had 
been removed from the cognizance of 
the proposed Irish Legislature. It was 
impossible that Grattan’s Parliament 
could have done its work. He had al- 
ready explained the reason. It was 
further explained by the language of 
Mr. Fox, which he would quote, as it 
had some bearing upon affairs at pre- 
sent. Mr. Fox said regarding the recall 
of Earl Fitzwilliam— 


‘The conduct of Earl Fitzwilliam was cer- 
tainly very dangerous, but to whom was it dan- 
erous—to the people of Ireland ? By no means. 
t was dangerous only to the few individuals 
whose plan it was to govern Ireland by corrup- 
tion. It was dangerous to those who held the 
interests and the sentiments of the ple of 
the country in contempt. The noble Lord is, 1 
believe, the only person who had the good for- 
tune to obtain the praise of all the Catholics 
and Dissenters in Ireland—the only person who, 
since the accession of the House of Brunswick, 
had been able to unite all parties in the Kirg- 
dom. ‘Toplease every man was impossible, but 
Ear! Fitzwilliam had pleased the House of Lords 
of Ireland and the House of Commons, who has 
granted during his administration supplies that 
were unparalleled in extent. He had pleased 
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Ireland—the noble Earl had, in short, pleased 
the masses of the people in Ireland, but he had | 
displeased Mr. Beresford and two or three more, 
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Thus, when the people of Ireland were put into 
one scale and Mr. Beresford and a few more in- 
dividuals into the other, the ple with all 
their weight flew up, and Mr. Beresford anda 
few other individuals predominated.” 


It had been asserted that Ireland had 
prospered since the Union. He supposed 
one of the first fruits of prosperity 
would be an increase of population. At 
the Union the population of Ireland was 
over 5,000,000, or one-third of the entire 
population of the United Kingdom. In 
1821 it was less than one-third. Twenty 
years afterwards it was still somewhat 
below one-third. In 1861 it was one- 
fifth, and in 1881 it had fallen to one- 
seventh. Upon the fate of this mea- 
sure possibly depended whether Ireland 
should obtain a fairly numerous and 
prosperous population. The best ability 
of Ireland had been leaving the country 
since the Union. Demands for the re- 
storation of the Irish Parliament had 
been unceasing. Ten years after the 
accomplishment of the Union the Dublin 
Corporation, which was entirely Protes- 
tant, unanimously passed a resolution 
demanding repeal of the Union, which 
it declared to be detrimental to the best 
interests of Ireland, and laid special 
stress upon the fact that the material 
interests of the country were suffering. 
In the same year the freemen and free- 
holders of Dublin, also Protestants, in 
mass meeting assembled, passed a similar 
resolution. The demands for autonomy 
had been continuous from the Union 
down to the present time. Mr. Butt 
proposed Home Rule on the lines of 
federation ; but he was met with the ob- 
jection that England could not be ex- 
pected to change her institutions for the 
sake of Ireland. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) on that occasion voted against 
the Motion. But now, when a 
scheme was submitted which was free 
from the objections made to Mr. Butt’s 
nae the right hon. Member for 

Jest Birmingham proposed to adopt as 
an alternative those very lines of fede- 
ration which the House scouted 12 years 
ago. He found it hard to account for 
that inconsistency. The House must be 
pretty well tired of the objection regard- 
ing Ulster. He assured the House, 
however, though a Nationalist and the 
Representative of a Roman Catholic 
constituency, that if he believed any 
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tained a single provision that would 
militate against the religious or civil in- 
terests of any section of his fellow-coun- 
trymen he would not support it. But 
he regretted to hear the bitter old re- 
ligious cry raised in an enlightened 
House of Commons towards the end of 
the 19th century in order to prejudice 
the chances of the passing of that Bill. 
The right hon. Member for East Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Goschen) had laid great 
stress in his opposition to the measure 
on the case of Ulster; but he wanted to 
know what Ulster the right hon. Gen- 
tleman meant? If that Bil! became law 
and a separate Legislature was demanded 
for Ulster, he asked whether it was de- 
manded for the five counties of that 
Province which, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen), were 
predominantly Nationalist, or for the four 
which were predominantly Loyalist? 
Moreover, many of the Protestants in 
Ulster were Dissenters, who were 
strongly in favour of that Bill, and they 
were now coming to the front. The 
right hon. Member for East Edinburgh 
had spoken of Ulster as being excep- 
tionally prosperous and wealthy. That 
might be so, but it did not make Irish- 
men content to see the rest of their coun- 
try remain in poverty of an ever-deepen- 
ing character ; and when the exceptional 
prosperity of Ulster was dwelt upon, it 
should be remembered that Ulster had 
long enjoyed rr advantages 
over the rest of the Island from two im- 
portant circumstances—first, that ever 
since the Plantation under King James 
I., tenant right had prevailed there; 
and, secondly, that the linen trade of 
Ulster had been nurtured and fostered 
by English legislation, while the woollen 
manufacture and other industries in 
other parts of Ireland had been syste- 
matically depressed and discouraged. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Edinburgh said that Ulster 
contributed 45 por cent of the Income 
Tax of Ireland. But he should like to 
know why the right hon. Gentleman 
gave the Income Tax under Schedule D 
only? To his (Mr. Flynn’s) mind, it 
was a part and parcel of the conspiracy 
of suppression, and the argument used 
by the right hon. Gentleman was un- 
worthy of a man of his standing in the 
financial world. He held in his hand 
a Return which was brought forward in 
the year 1882. That Return showed that 
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the Income Tax assessment for Ulster 
was £9,950,000, and for Leinster 
£13,270,000. This latter Province had 
a population of 400,000 less than Ulster. 
The population of Munster, a “‘ poor and 
degraded Province,” was 400,000 less 
than Ulster, and yet the Income Tax 
assessment amounted to £7,980,000. 
The Income Tax assessment for the 
whole of Ireland was £34,200,000, out 
of which £9,950,000 represented the 
Income Tax assessment of Ulster. 
Taking it from the point of view of 
population, the assessment was £10 6s. 9d. 
per head in Leinster, £6 in Munster, 
and £5 14s. in Ulster. Those figures, 
he thought, proved that the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Edinburgh went for no- 
thing. Another Return, which had upon 
it the name of the right hon. Member for 
the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), 
and was dated May 18, 1884, showed 
that the value of rateable property in 
all Ireland was £13,856,000. In Leinster 
it was £4,711,000, in Ulster £4,348,000, 
and in the ‘ poor” Province of Munster 
£%,500,000. When right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen who had been connected with 
Departments of the Legislature brought 
forward cooked statistics for obvious 
purposes he thought he was quite 
justified in quoting those figures. He 
had striven to show that Ulster had en- 
joyed an exceptional rm as com- 
pared with the rest of Ireland, and that 
it had been the direct result of legisla- 
tion in that House. They rejoiced that 
that was so; but it wasa great hardship 
that that fact should be brought against 
the argument for the second reading 
of a Bill which he hoped would bring 
prosperity to the whole of Ireland. One 
of the arguments that had been fre- 
quently used against the passing of this 
measure was, that if it became law it 
would be merely used by Irish Members 
as a stepping-stone for obtaining other 
measures, and ultimately to procure 
complete separation. Were those argu- 
ments used merely for controversial pur- 
poses, or were they used with any 
amount of honesty by the Members who 
employed them? There was one class 
whom it was utterly hopeless to try 
to convince, and there was another class 
who had used those arguments with 
malice aforethought. 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said, 
that the hon. Gentleman was not entitled 
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to apply the words malice aforethought 
to any a Gentleman in that House, 
and must withdraw them. 

Mr. FLYNN said that, of course, he 
would withdraw them; but he did not 
apply the words to any particular hon. 
Member, but to a body of Gentlemen. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he must 
not accuse any body of Members of 
doing anything with wmalice afore- 
thought. 

Mr. FLYNN said, he would withdraw 
the expression with pleasure. He would 
only add, in conclusion, that tke argu- 
ment about finality had been used by 
those who had systematically denied the 
smallest concession to Irish demands. 
He asked hon. Members to note the 
change of tone and temper which the 
Bill had produced amongst the Irish 
race. That was an evidence that if the 
Bill should pass through Committee 
containing the principle of autonomy 
which the Irish Members now recog- 
nized in it. The Irish people would 
give every pledge that was necessary for 
them to give that it would not be looked 
upon as a stepping-stone to separation, 
but as a fair settlement of the case. No 
Englishman could desire to see the pre- 
sent relations which existed between the 
two countries continued permanently. 
The Irish people were willing to loyally 
abide by the conditions contained in the 
Bill, which would result in a union be- 
tween the two countries which would be 
more enduring than could be secured by 
anything written upon parchment, or 
contained within the four corners of an 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, he thought he might 
be permitted, as the first Member who 
had spoken in favour of the Bill since 
they had listened to the Attorney Gene- 
ral, to entirely deny the charge, so far 
as he himself was concerned, that had 
been repeatedly stated on both sides of 
the House, and again repeated by the 
noble Lord that evening (Viscount 
Lymington), that those who felt dis- 

osed to support the measure were 
blindly led by the genius, the ability, 
and the vast successes of the Prime 
Minister. He would tell the House 
briefly why he was influenced in the 
support he had given the Bill. First 
of all, long before he had a seat in that 
House, or, indeed, before he had the 
remotest idea that he ever should obtain 
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a seat there, he was disposed to look on 
himself as a believer in what was known 
as Home Rule. He was willing to 
admit that he found great differences 
existing as to what was really meant by 
that term; but in order that no mis- 
understanding should arise at any 
time between himself and those whom 
he sought to represent in that House, 
he stated in his address in November 
last that, short of actual separation, he 
was anxious that Ireland should receive 
the fullest measure of self-government. 
Believing, as he did, that by the pro- 
visions of this Bill the way to separa- 
tion was most effectually barred, while 
they would afford the largest measure 
of self-government to Ireland, he should 
give the second reading of the measure 
his most cordial sympathy and support. 
Another reason which had induced him 
to support the second reading of the 
Bill — and let him tell hon. {Lombers 
that it was a consideration to which he 
attached considerable importance — it 
was this—that he had every reason to 
believe that in doing so he should be 
fulfilling the honest desire of his con- 
stituents. Apart from his declarations 
before the Election — sufficiently ex- 
pressive in themselves to justify any 
support he might give to such a pro- 
oon as this—he felt himself doubly 

ound to do so from the resolutions 
which had reached him as the result of 
meetings of many of his constituents. 
Of all the great questions which had 
come before them in recent years it was 
remarkable that at all those meet- 
ings, which were attended by several 
thousands of electors, not one present 
raised his voice against those measures 
when the vote was taken. Since that 
time public meetings continued to be 
held, and resolutions continued to reach 
him in favour of the Government, and 
asking that he should give these pro- 
posals his fullest sympathy and support. 
Thus, either as a matter of personal 
conviction, or from an honest desire to 
reflect by his voting and speech the 
opinions of those whom he had the 
honour to represent, he felt he was 
most fully exonerated from the charge 
that had been so repeatedly put forward 
by hon. Members on the Liberal side of 
the House. He was at a loss to under- 
stand the attitude which had been taken 
up by hon. Members sitting on that side 
of the House above the Gangway who 
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op the Bill. They had been told 
a short time ago by the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale that the mea- 
sure had been sprung upon the country 
without proper warning and without 
due time for consideration. He ob- 
served, when the declaration was made, 
that hon. Gentlemen who had assumed 
an attitude of hostility to the Bill 
throughout the debate cheered the 
utterances of the noble Lord—as much 
as to say that because they found them- 
selves in Parliament without a mandate 
from their constituents that was suffi- 
cient to justify their opposition to the 
measure. Well, he was free to say that 
if a division had taken place upon the 
first reading of the Bill those hon. Mem- 
bers might have been fully justified in 
making such a remark; but what had 
occurred since? He found that many 
of the constituencies, taking the hint 
thrown out to them by the noble Lord, 
and by the significant cheer given by 
hon. Members above the Gangway, put 
themselves to considerable trouble by 
means of conferences, of public meet- 
ings, and of open air demonstrations, to 
give their Representatives a mandate 
on the question. Notwithstanding that 
they had been put in possession of such 
a mandate they still maintained an atti- 
tude of hostility to the measure. They 
refused to be considered as delegates ; 
but they failed to see that in the atti- 
tude they had taken up they were not 
Representatives. There had been much 
discussion, which, in his humble opi- 
nion, was more applicable to the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill than to the 
second reading. The time of the House 
had been taken up with lawyer-like 
criticism of details rather than states- 
manlike examination of principles. He 
freely admitted that he was not suffi- 
ciently versed in the technicalities of law 
to warrant him in setting up his opinion 
on matters of detail against the opinions 
of hon. and learned Gentlemen who had 
preceded him. He would reserve his 
judgment on matters of detail for the 
time when the Bill went into Committee. 
[ Lronical Opposition cheers.| He quite 
understood the significance of that cheer. 
It meant that in all probability the Bill 
would never see the Committee stage. 
He entertained no such opinion, nor 
had he ever done so. He preferred to 
hold with the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), 
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whom he was sorry not to see in his 
place—he was now quoting from a 
speech made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man at Swansea in 1883—that “though 
English Radicals may occasionally be 
unreasonable, they are never irrecon- 
cilable.” And he could assure hon. 
Gentlemen who had derisively cheered 
him, when he referred to the Committee 
stage of the Bill, that though he and 
some of his Friends considered some 
English Radicals unreasonable, they did 
not regard them as irreconcilable, and 
he hoped with their assistance that 
they would carry the second reading of 
the Bill. The noble eulogy which the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham made on thecharacter and enterprize 
of the people of Ulster left nothing to 
be said which it was desirable to say by 
way of compliment to them; but he 
could not help wondering, when the right 
hon. Gentleman put forth his claim for 
the exemption of Ulster from the provi- 
sions of the Bill, how he proposed to re- 
concile the terms of that speech in rela- 
tion to the minority in Ireland with the 
terms employed by him in another 
speech in reference to minorities not 
merely in Ireland, but in England and 
Scotland as well. He had a distinct 
remembrance of a speech which the 
right hon. Gentleman delivered in 
November, 1883, a great portion of 
which was taken up in denouncing what 
the right hon. Gentleman considered a 
“ fad” of the Chairman of Committees 
(Mr. Courtney) and of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Tyneside Division of 
Northumberland (Mr. Albert Grey) with 
reference to proportional representation. 
He had the curiosity to turn to that 
speech, and under the head of ‘‘ Down- 
trodden majorities’ he found these 
words—he was quoting from the au- 
thorized version — 

‘*What we have to deal with, the evil 
against which weare protesting, is the inordinate 
influence and power which minorities have 
obtained in our system of representation. It 
is time that someone should stand up and say 
a word for the downtrodden majority. I be- 
lieve that what these Gentlemen are trying to 
solve is a problem for which no solution can 
possibly be found. When men differ either 
the majority must give way to the minority, or 
the minority must give way tothe majority. 
There is no other way out of the difficulty, and 
if there is any hardship in the surrender, surely 
it is much less when the operation is performed 
by the less numerous party.” 


But the right hon. Gentleman was not 
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satisfied with that. He told them most 
emphatically that all the minority had a 
right to ask for was that they should 
have a fair opportunity for the discus- 
sion of their views, and a fair field and 
no favour in the attempt to convert the 
majority. He was disposed to regard 
that as sound doctrine. He was not 
aware that anyone in or out of the 
House desired anything else than that 
Ulster should have the fullest oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of her opinions 
and for the ventilation of her ideas, and 
it was certain that by the provisions of 
the Bill fair play would be guaranteed 
to the people of Ulster. A great deal 
had been said about alternative schemes ; 
but nothing had so startled the House 
as the alternative proposed by the hon. 
Member for the City of Oxford (Mr. A. 
W. Hall), who said that the alternative 
of this scheme was one of civil war in 
Ireland and war with the United States 
of America. He could only hope that 
hon. Members would choose the scheme 
of the Prime Minister before such al- 
ternatives. The present measure, as he 
understood it, was intended by the Go- 
vernment as a message of peace to Ire- 
land. In that sense he believed it was 
hailed by hon. Gentlemen opposite. In 
that spirit he believed it to be welcomed 
by the great majority of Irishmen in 
Ireland, in Engiand, and in the United 
States of America. That was a prospect 
created by the introduction of this 
measure which he hailed with delight — 
a prospect which promised fair to bind 
the hearts of the people of Ireland with 
the people of Great Britain in a real, 
happy, and indissoluble union. And he 
trusted that hon. Members would con- 
sider well the responsibility they were 
taking upon themselves before they 
were led into the opposite Lobby, and 
by their vote, it might be, throw out the 
measure. If he might give a word of 
advice to the Government, it was “ Stand 
firm to the position which you have 
taken up, whether your policy be de- 
nounced by hon. Gentlemen opposite, or 
whether it be shunned by some hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House, 
for it has the sympathy of, and it will 
ultimately receive emphatic endorsement 
by, the great and growing democracy of 
this country.” 

Mr. TREVELYAN (Hawick, &c.): 
Sir, I consider myself particularly for- 
tunate that you Reve selected me to 
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follow a much respected and esteemed 
county Member. My hon. Friend has 
strong opinions on the subject of con- 
stituents; but now he shall hear what 
one, at any rate, of his constituents 
thinks about him. I can assure him 
that however much he may differ from 
me in opinion yet even in these times I 
shall always be glad to go by the name 
of his constituent. But he must forgive 
me for saying that I cannot accept al- 
together his views as to the duty ofa 
Representative. He says that since the 
last General Election a great many con- 
stituencies have provided their Members 
with a mandate. I should just like to 
know what he and those who, in the ex- 
citement of the moment and charmed by 
his native eloquence, cheered him—what 
these hon. Gentlemen would wish a 
Member of Parliament to do, who, 
having strong opinions against a mea- 
sure, gets a mandate from his consti- 
tuents to support it? [ “‘ Resign!” ] Does 
he seriously think that the mandate 
ought to make any difference in the 
views which the hon. Member takes of 
that particular question! Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite say ‘“‘ Resign ;”’ but, Sir, 
are we to resign on every occasion when 
we differ from our constituents? When 
we ought to resign is when a General 
Election is held, and some great public 
question is before the electorate. Then 
if a Member changes the views he held 
at the time he was elected—then I say 
that a Member who finds himself occupy- 
ing such a position ought justly to feel 
himself called upon to resign. But that 
is not the case here. Nothing could be 
more decided than the views which I 
expressed to my constituents on this 
very question, and nothing could be 
more enthusiastic and apparently more 
unanimous than the manner in which 
they received those views at the time of 
the General Election. I do not blame 
them, or any of them, if they have 
changed their views. If they have 
changed their views, and now hold 
different opinions, then at the next Ge- 
neral Election they will turn me out. 
I should then cease to be their Member; 
but if whenever I receive any new man- 
date I was to hold different views to 
what I had previously held, they would 
justly consider me unworthy to be their 
Representative, and I should think so 
myself. Likewise, Sir, I think myself 
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of following so closely my hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General. 
It was, indeed, a great pleasure to listen 
to him, for he surpassed himself, which 
is no easy task. The pleasure of listen- 
ing to him was, however, in may case, 
somewhat dashed, because I felt myself 
bound to follow him. I find that it is 
now or never with me, and that he has 
me at a terrible disadvantage. First of 
all, he is an Irishman, descanting in 
eloquent terms upon his countrymen, 
while I am an Englishman. I am willing 
to attribute to Irishmen all those high 
qualities which they do possess—I can 
attribute to them those superhuman 
qualities which would enable them to 
work side by side with us Englishmen 
under the scheme of this Bill, and which 
I believe no nation with any national 
character at all would be able to work 
under. {Jnterruption.] I trust that hon. 
Members who interrupt will bear in 
mind the manner in which the speech 
of my hon. and learned Friend was 
listened to, and will imitate the courtesy 
which was shown to him. My hon. and 
learned Friend has another advantage, 
in that he is a Member of the Govern- 
ment, which is responsible for the safety 
of the Empire and of Ireland, and which 
is pronouncing the new depositories of 
power to be worthy of the power which 
they are going to confer, while I, as 
only an individual speaking against the 
Government, and doubting whether the 
new depositories are in all respects 
worthy of the power, am at a great dis- 
advantage. But in one respect we are 
on equal terms. He is a consistent 
Home Ruler, who has never said or 
thought anything in the least contrary 
to what he has said from the Treasury 
Bench to-night, while I, on the other 
hand, although admitting that the action 
of the Prime Minister makes it neces- 
sary to give more—and much more— 
than was thought wise and safe six 
months ago, am bound to say that in all 
essential respects what I said 12 months 
ago or two years ago from the Treasury 
Bench are words which appear to me to 
have been well founded, and are words 
to which I keep at the present day. 
Necessarily I had a great disadvantage 
to contend against, and my hon. and 
learned Friend has made great use of it. 
He had a full opportunity of stating 
what we who oppose this measure are 
precluded—and rightly precluded—from 
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stating. He is a supporter of the Bill, 
and he can classify us as he likes. My 
hon. and learned Friend made out four 
classes of us, in the first of which he placed 
me, and he said that he was unable to 
understand why I was likely to vote 
against this measure. Sir, I answer that 
the reason why I cannot vote for this 
measure is that I have certain grave 
objections which have been stated in the 
course of this debate, and which have 
never been answered from the Treasury 
Bench. These objections were stated 
with very great force by a Scotch Mem- 
ber, whose speech made all of us Scotch 
Members very proud—the hon. and 
learned Member for the Inverness Burghs 
(Mr. Finlay), and likewise in the 
careful, argumentative, and thoughtful 
speech of the hon. Member for Carnar- 
vonshire (Mr. Rathbone). They were 
answered by my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment in a speech about Mr. Pitt and the 
motives of Grattan’s Parliament in the 
last century; but that speech did not 
contain one word giving to his hearers 
the least idea that that very evening 
there had been made two great speeches 
containing reasons drawn from the expe- 
rience of this century, which had to be 
answered before any of uscould vote for 
this Bill. Those are the reasons which 
influenced the opponents of the Bill, 
and instead of having those reasons an- 
swered we are told that we must vote 
for this measure, if we are in favour of 
autonomy for Ireland, without being told 
what the autonomy is to be. That I 
think was the gist of the speech of my 
right hon. Friend, although his elo- 
quence was such that we perhaps, at 
times, lost sight of it. We were told 
that all those who are in favour of 
granting, under proper safeguards, a 
Legislative Assembly to Ireland should 
vote for the second reading of this Bill. 
That contention was urged still more 
definitely by an important private Mem- 
ber, my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), who 
in his speech said— 

‘‘The principle is clear and distinct; it is 
that of autonomy for Ireland; that Treland 
should have the right to legislate for itself, and 
administer its own separate affairs, but that Im- 
perial matters and common affairs should be 


reserved for the oo Parliament, and 
should not be dealt with by the Local Legisla- 


ture. Everything beyond that remains open, 
I understand. Whether the Irish Members 
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shall continue to sit in this House as now, whe- 
ther they shall sit on Imperial questions, whe- 
ther Ulster shall be treated exceptionally in 
any way, or what the constitution of the new 
Irish Legislature shall be, are important points 
for future consideration ; but they are subordi. 
nate questions for the moment, and may he 
postponed with advan But until the main 
principle is settled nothing can be done.’’— 
(3 Hansard, [215] 132.) 

That is exactly what my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Wansbeck Division of 
Northumberland (Mr. Fenwick) said 
when he told us that we were turning 
the debate on the second reading into a 
debate in Committee. There might have 
been some justice in that criticism when 
the first reading only of the Bill was be- 
fore the House, and it might have been 
said, with some force, that the debate 
was turned into one in Committee ; but 
it has been attempted to make the de- 
bate upon the second reading a debate 
upon a mere abstract Resolution. That 
was not the intention of the Prime Mi- 
nister when this Bill was first introduced. 
The Prime Minister on that occasion 
used these words— 

** What I wish is that we should no longer 
fence and skirmish with this question, but that 
we should come to close quarters with it ; that 
we should get, if we can, at the root; that we 
should take measures not merely intended for 
the wants of to-day and of to-morrow, but, if 
— that we should look into a more distant 

uture; that we should endeavour to anticipate 
and realize that future by the force of reflection.” 
That is exactly what I shall address my- 
self to. I quite allow that this Bill 
may meet present wants. What are the 
wants of to-day? They are, in the first 
place, to avoid the necessity of having 
recourse to coercion and to occupy Irish 
Members with Irish legislation ; and, as 
we are told in a hundred speeches, to 
te us time to carry oat Scotch and 

nglish legislation. Undoubtedly, the 
Bill may fulfil those wants; but there 
are many grave questions as to the future 
which must be answered before many of 
us can with satisfaction vote for this 
Bill. First of all comes the financial 
difficulty. What will be the relative 
positions of Great Britain and Ireland 
financially, looked at from a practical 
_ of view? The gross Revenne of 
reland will be £8,350,000. From this 
we must deduct £830,000 a-year for the 
expenses of collection, leaving a net Re- 
venue of £7,500,000. Out of this every 
year will be paid into the British Trea- 
sury £4,600,000—that is to say, out 2f 
a Revenue of £7,500,000 Ireland is 
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making a bargain by which she will pay 
£4,500,000 into the Treasury, whose re- 
lations to Ireland I will describe in a 
word later on. That is the Revenue of 
Ireland, and that is the contribution she 
will make; is it heavier than she can 
bear? Now, we want the opinion of 
British authorities on this point just 
now, because it is British authority that 
is required to make the bargain ; but it 
is the Irish authorities who will have to 
keep it; and what is the opinion of the 
Irish authorities? We have had a de- 
bate this year, when the hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna), 
who opened the debate, told us that be- 
tween 1851 and 1871 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
Irise toOrder. I wish to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman is in Order in 
quoting words used in a debate in the 
House during the present Session ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would not be in 
Order for the right hon. Gentleman to 
refer to a past debate in this Session 
which was not upon the present Bill. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I bow at once, 
Sir, to your ruling. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The speech re- 
ferred to was not mine. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Then I will refer 
generally to the debate, and say that 
hon. Members opposite objected to the 
fact that Ireland was very much over- 
taxed, and that she had to pay £2,300,000 
a-year into the British Exchequer. Now, 
instead of paying £2,300,000 a-year into 
the English Exchequer, she will hence- 
forward have to pay £4,600,000 a-year 
into an Exchequer which will be a great 
deal more an English Exchequer than 
ever. Hon. Members have complained 
on frequent occasions in this House that 
the local rates of Ireland are so bigh 
that the people can not only not pay the 
rates, but cannot even pay the taxes. 
The hon. Members who make these 
complaints are loyal followers of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), and I have no doubt that when 
the time comes they will vote for this 
Bill. They will accept the bargain which 
has been offered to them; but some of 
those hon. Members are very young 
men indeed—men whose age many of 
us who have been returned from the 
Sister Island envy exceedingly, seeing 
them so early in political life; and the 
day may come when these Members will 
be Irish Ministers ; and it will be diffi- 
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cult to blame them if, some 30 years 
hence, they should do their best to get 
rid of a payment to the British Exche. 
quer that they considered to be mon- 
strous and extortionate because a long 
while ago, in a great national crisis, they 
were silent parties, perhaps, to accept- 
ing that bargain. When we consider 
what loud complaints are made in this 
Parliament, in which five-sixths of the 
Members are English and Scotch, on 
the manner in which Ireland is over- 
taxed and over-mulcted, just imagine 
what will be the effect of these com- 
plaints when addressed to a purely Irish 
Parliament ; just imagine what will be 
the case a good many years hence when 
Ireland is told that her taxation is kept 
up to a point which is tyrannical and 
oppressive in order that two-thirds of 
her entire Revenue should be handed 
over to a Treasury across the Channel. 
Again, it is not only in Ireland that this 
is felt; but the same feelings are enter- 
tained by Irishmen on the other side of 
the Atlantic. I read, and I have for a 
long time past read, The Zrish World. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: For what pur- 
pose? You did not allow other people 
to read it. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I hope the hon. 
and learned Member will allow me to 
finish my sentence. I have read it, not 
for the sake of picking out the bitter 
things said against England, but for the 
purpose of reading principally the dif- 
ferent speeches which have been made 
by Irish-Americans, in order that I 
might really know what the Irish-Ame- 
rican opinion was. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: You would not 
let that paper go into Ireland. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I see, in the last 
number of Zhe Irish World, that at a 
meeting at Pittsburg, attended by 10,000 
foonse. the principal orator, General 

egley, said— 

“At this moment there are 900,000 men, 
women, and children in destitution in Ireland. 
Although England is by far the richest country, 
her people Py the least tax. Ireland is the 
poorest and the weakest, and she is most 
heavily taxed.”’ 


And yet this Bill does not diminish the 
taxation of Ireland by a single half- 
penny, but stereotypes it at the point at 
which it stands at present. Now, it is 
quite a for anyone who has 
been Irish Secretary not to see that 
there has been an opinion very widely 
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held in Ireland that Home Rule will lead 
to the development of the resources of 
the country. It is plain that that de- 
velopment cannot come from what hon. 
Members have favoured from time to 
time —namely, differential duties, be- 
cause that is impossible under the con- 
ditions of this scheme. Itcan only come 
from loans, grants, possibly from boun- 
ties, and especially, and above all, from 
public works which the new Government 
may propose to execute. But all this 
requires money ; and where is the money 
to come from? If Ireland is taxed and 
rated up to the very last point, either 
the people who expect to have the re- 
sources of Ireland developed by the 
new Government will be terribly dis- 
appointed, or else the new Government 
will have to borrow money at an ex- 
travagant rate of interest, which they 
will be quite unable to pay when we 
have taken such a large slice out of the 
surplus. It is said that the Irish Mem- 
bers are the best judges of the bargain 
they are to make for Ireland. That is 
very true; and my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General says that 
the great evil in dealing with Ireland 
has been that we have not thought of 
what their Representatives hold, but 
only of what the English and Scotch 
Representatives hold. But I maintain 
that this is an English and Scotch ques- 
tion as well as an Irish question, and 
that it will be a very great disadvantage 
for England and Scotland financially, 
and in much more serious ways, if Ire- 
land has a great financial grievance of 
this nature. The Prime Minister ex- 
presses my opinion on this matter with 
very great force, as he always does. 
He says— 

“To place the State and the Treasury of 
this country in the position of creditorship is 
like placing a bastard premium on every at- 
tempt to disturb the relations between England 
and [reland.’’—(3 Hansard, [280] 453-4.) 


That speech of the Prime Minister was 
made not with regard to this Bill, but 
it was made with regard to the Land 
Bill. It was made in 1883 about the 
land scheme of the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton). But if it is a bastard pre- 
mium on ill-feeling between this country 
and Ireland to place the State and the 
Treasury of Great Britain in that posi- 
tion of creditorship, how much more is 
the premium if you place the State and 
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the Treasury in such a position, and in 
such a grinding and an exacting posi- 
tion with regard to the whole collective 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom? 
Then we come to the question of what 
the relation between the two Govern- 
ments is. We have had from the Trea- 
sury Bench every possible parallel as to 
the future relations between Ireland 
and this country; but I think not one 
of them justifies us in thinking that 
things will run smoothly between the 
Treasuries of the two countries. The 
Prime Minister, in a remarkable pas- 
sage, referred to the remarks of Sir 
Gavan Daffy about Canada. Canada 
has been a favourite subject of compari- 
son, and was descanted upon last by the 
Attorney General. But if we are to 
compare the future relations of Ireland 
to England with Canada, we must com- 
pare them all round. What would be 
our relations with Canada if, out of 
£6,000,000 of Revenue, Canada had to 
ay £4,000,000 a-year to the British 
Suasey ? My right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary spoke of Victoria. Well. 
I suppose that the leading Colonies of 
Australia have, by means partly of their 
land sales, about the same Revenues as 
Ireland; but I should like to know 
what would be the feeling of those 
Colonies towards us if they had to pay 
us £4,000,000 a-year? But we need not 
draw on our imagination as to the diffi- 
culty of exacting money from the Colo- 
nies. We are told that the Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland has 
been so close in the past, and Ireland 
has gained so much by her military and 
Imperial connection, that she will, out 
of gratitude, go on paying for our debt 
and our military expenditure. Now, if 
there ever was a country which owed a 
= deal for military exertions on her 

ehalf by others it was the American 
Colonies in the last century. It was the 
two great wars that England fought 
under Chatham and Wolfe which first 
gave security, and afterwards predomi- 
nance, to America; and yet, when a 
British Minister came on the floor of 
the House and proposed that America 
should pay not a sum of £4,000,000, or 
of £1,000,000, but £100,000 a-year to- 
wards the military expenditure of this 
country, it raised a storm which only 
ended in the separation of the two com- 
munities. Let us go on now to another 
relation than that of the Colonial re- 
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lations. It is said that Ireland is not a 
Colony, but that it isa nation. I think 
I may say that that was the gist of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister in introducing this Bill. 
That was certainly the meaning of that 
most remarkable interpolation which the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) threw into the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James)—an exclama- 
tion which had as great an oratorical 
success as any speech delivered in the 
debate; and this idea was put into shape, 
with his usual skill, by my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
He said that the Prime Minister had 
made nations in Italy, Greece, and Bul- 
garia, and now he was going to make a 
nation of Ireland. Well, Sir, I agree 
with my right hon. Friend that the con- 
duct of the Prime Minister in these cases 
was worthy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s greatest glories; but what sort of 
relations would Italy have had with 
Austria if out of the £55,000,000 she 
had to pay £33,000,000 to Austria? 
How would it be if Greece had to pay 
tribute to Turkey ? And when the right 
hon. Gentleman quotes Bulgaria what 
an example does he give us? [Mr. 
GLapsTonE dissented.] Oh, if the right 
hon. Gentleman forgets the reference of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland nobody 
else does. Bulgaria proper is bound to 
pay a tribute; but I believe—I am not 
certain of it—that the amount of that 
tribute has not yet been tixed, much less 
paid. But in the case of Eastern Rou- 
melia she was bound to pay £200,000 
a-year, and she paid it for some six years, 
and then, finding it very irksome, she 
got rid of Turkey and the tribute to- 
gether. The fact is, from one end of 
Europe to the other, there is no instance 
of a nation with a separate Parliament 
and separate Executive paying the pre- 
dominant part of its Revenue into the 
Exchequer of another nation. My hon. 
aud learned Friend the Attorney General 
said that under the British Empire there 
were 30 separate Parliaments, which 
worked very well with the Imperial 
Parliament. There is not one of the 30 
which pays us a halfpenny; and yet we 
are asked to give a second reading to 
this Bill as a declaration in favour of a 
separate Parliament and a separate Exe- 
cutive for Ireland, in the expectation 
that Ireland will in the long run do that 
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which no nation, high-spirited or low- 
spirited, has ever yet done for a con- 
tinuance of years, or ever will. But I 
am going too far afield to look for ex- 
amples, I was tempted by the example 
of my hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce), 
who went 1,100 miles across the sea to 
Iceland. He had to go all that distance 
in order to find a country that would 
bear out his argument; and the day 
after he made that speech the Parlia- 
ment of Iceland behaved in such a tur- 
bulent manner towards the country with 
which it was connected that it had to be 
suspended. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) : The liberties of Iceland were 
taken away by the same tyrant King 
who took away the liberties of Den- 
mark. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I prefer to go 
back to Ireland itself, and to the period 
regarded as the Golden Age of the re- 
lations between the two countries. In 
1785, in the full swing of Grattan’s Par- 
liament, it was proposed that in the case 
of the hereditary Revenue exceeding a 
certain sum the excess should be ap- 

lied to the maintenance of the Imperial 

leet. It was a very moderate proposal, 
compared with the proposal in this Bill, 
because it is proposed by the Bill that 
some £600,000 or £700,000 should be 
devoted to the Imperial Fleet; but in 
what way was it received ?— 

‘‘The Member for Armagh in Grattan’s Par- 
liament declared that he could hardly contain 
his indignation while the hon. Member who 
proposed the scheme was speaking. He was 
astonished at his hardihood in making Ireland 
a tributary nation to Great Britain. ‘The same 
terms were made out to America and rejected, 
and Ireland would reject them. It was well the 
hon. Member lived in a country remarkable for 
its humanity.” 

Now, Grattan endorsed every word of 
this; and this was in a Parliament of 
landlords and Protestants, who were de- 
pendent on Great Britain for their safety 
and their property, and who agreed in 
general, although, no doubt, there were 
exceptions, with the main outlines of her 
foreign policy. But what would be the 
case in a Parliament which in all pro- 
bability would not very much like our 
interference, who would not thank us 
possibly for our protection, and who I 
cannot think, from the views I know to 
be held by leading Irishmen in regard 
to foreign affairs, would always sympa- 
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thize with us in any great military or 
diplomatic crisis either in America or 
Europe? If you refer to that Ireland on 
the other side of the Atlantic, whose 
public opinion we are told this Bill is 
intended to corciliate—it is not in one 
leading article or another, or in one 
speech or another, but the gist and 
tone and current of American thought 
all goes in the same direction. I was 
looking at the se of a great gather- 
ng in New York on Robert Emmett’s 
ay. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What is the 
date ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It was within 
the last month. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Was it before 
this Bill was proposed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : No; long after. 
I will read the passage, and the hon. 
and learned Member may judge for him- 
self. Mr. Finnerty, speaking to these 
10,000 people, said— 

‘Mr. Parnell has made no pledge of which 
Emmett might be ashamed. He has not said if 
Home Rule is granted the Irish quarrel is 
closed. I believe Irish ambition will not rest 
satisfied with the control of the Irish police. If 
there is an Irish Parliament there must be an 
Irish Army to protect that Parliament. If 
there be Irish commerce Ireland must have a 
Navy to protect that commerce. These are the 
properties of a free nation. It would seem to 
me very strange as an Irish legislator, if I were 
an Irish legislator, to have my seat in the old 
House on College Green, and looking out of the 
window to see patrolling before it English sol- 
diers with rifles, bayonets, and plenty of ammu- 
nition ready to veto the Acts of that Parliament 
if England did not like them.” 


I should never have read that passage if 
it stood alone. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork, City): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that Mr. 
Finnerty is strongly in favour of dyna- 
mite ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Well, I do not 
know about that; but I know this— 
that he was the chosen orator on a very 
great occasion, and that he addressed a 
multitude of bis fellow-countrymen who 
are quoted at 10,000 people; and I am 
bound to say that I do not see -_ 
thing very dishonourable in what Mr. 
Finnerty said on that occasion. I think 
it is exceedingly like the language 
—which I also think far from dis- 
honourable — which the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) is 
reported to have used himself, when he 
said— 
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“None of usin Ireland or America will be 
satisfied until we have destroyed the last link 
which keeps Ireland bound to England.”’ 


Mr. PARNELL: This is not the first 
time that this calumny has been uttered 
against me in this House ; and asI con- 
tradicted the statement the first time it 
was ever made, some two or three years 
ago, in this House by the Gentleman 
who is at present Lord Ashbourne, I 
think I am entitled to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to give the authority for his 
quotation, the date of the speech, and 
the place where I am alleged to have 
made it. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The place was 
Cincinnati. I do not remember the 
date; but if the hon. Member considers 
the words I have read to be calumnious, 
I withdraw them with regret. [ Lauyh- 
ter.] I do not quite understand that 
laugh. I will put what I was going to 
say in another form. If the hon. Mem- 
ber states that he did not utter the words, 
I withdraw them at once; and if he con- 
siders them derogatory to him in any 
sense, I not only withdraw them, but 
express my regret for having used them. 
For my part, Ido not consider them dis- 
graceful. I will, however, withdraw 
them altogether. 

Mr. PARNELL: Mr. Speaker, with 
your permission, Sir, I think it necessary 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman for the 
date, and the place, and the name of 
the newspaper in which I was reported 
to have uttered these words. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not given me the 
date; he has given me the place— 
namely, Cincinnati. Perhaps the House 
will allow me to say that I have only 
been once in Cincinnati in all my life, 
and I have by me a verbatim report of 
both of the speeches which I made at 
Cincinnati on the day in question, five 
years ago, and no such words or 
any one of the words quoted by the 
right hon. Gentleman appears in those 
speeches. I may also further state that 
I have carefully looked over the reports 
of my speeches in other parts of America, 
in 1879 and in 1880. Of course, one 
cannot absolutely depend upon memory 
at such a long distance of time; but I 
cannot find in any one of the reports 
of those speeches which I brought with 
me from America any word or words 
such as those quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman. With his permission, I 
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morrow, the newspaper which I brought 
back, five years ago, containing the 
original report of my speech at Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am always 
ready to accept a denial of words re- 
ported to have been used. I find that 
the date of the speech was the 23rd of 
February, 1880, and the paper from 
which I quoted it is The Jrish World. 
I am certainly speaking under great 
disadvantage, in consequence of these 
interruptions, for which, however, I do 
not blame anyone, as they have un- 
doubtedly a somewhat embarrassing 
effect upon a speaker in the midst of his 
observations. I can assure hon. Gentle- 
men, on the word of a man whose word 
has never been disputed, that I have 
read The Irish World very regularly for 
a long while past, and that the general 
tone of the speakers and articles is all 
in the sense which I have described— 
not the speeches of hon. Members in 
this House, but of those orators who 
address their Irish countrymen in 
America on stated and ceremonious oc- 
casions. The Prime Minister, in his 
Manifesto, says that the opponents of 
this Bill “ fail to express confidence in 
the permanent success of their opposi- 
tion.” It would certainly be sanguine 
to express confidence in the success of an 
opposition to any measure introduced 
by the Prime Minister as the Head of 
the Liberal Party; but I must own 
that I feel little confidence as to the 
permanent success of the Ministerial 
proposals. I think they contain within 
them seeds of friction and collision ; and 
Ido not agree with the hon. Member 
for Wansbeck (Mr. Fenwick) that they 
do not contain seeds of an ultimate pos- 
sible separation. Before I sit down I 
desire to come to that question which 
prevents me, above all others, from 
voting for this Bill inits present state— 
though I believe it could very easily be 
put into the shape in which I could vote 
for it—and that is the connection be- 
tween this Bill and the Land Purchase 
Bill. You, Sir, have carefully laid 
down the degree to which the Land 
Purchase Bill may be alluded to in this 
debate, and I am not going to transgress 
your ruling. This is not a debate on 
the Land: Purchase Bill, nor is it a de- 
bate on a Coercion Bill, yet every 
speaker who has supported this Bill 
from the Government side, has felt him- 
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self bound to say that he would vote 
for the second reading, because he 
would not vote for a Uoercion Bill. I 
may, therefore, in the same way, be 
justified in saying that I believe this 

ill will bring on the Land Purchase 
Bill as certainly as the supporters of the 
Bill think its rejection would bring on 
a Coercion Bill; and as I am every bit 
as much opposed to that Bill as they can 
possibly be to a Coercion Bill, I am 
justified, therefore, in voting against this 
Bill. I will only make one remark on 
the merits of the Land Purchase Bill in 
answer to the observations of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Goverment Board. 
He said it was— 

“ Better and fairer for the Irish people, as 
well as for the landowning class, that we in this 
Imperial Parliament, together with the Irish 


Members, should settle the question and get it 
out of the way.” 


I say that this Land Purchase Bill 
would not settle the question, that it 
would not get it out of the way; that 
all it would do would be to make the 
British taxpayers the ultimute landlords, 
and to transfer to them and the British 
Treasury all the odium and unpopularity 
that has gathered round the landlord 
class. There I will cease even to tread 
on the fringe of the forbidden ground. 
I come now to what I have undoubtedly 
a right to say, and that is that the 
Land Purchase Bill is very unpopular 
below the Gangway on this side of 
the House. I like it as little as any 
hon. Member can, and I intend to 
give it a rigid and strict resistance; 
but I think that they will not, for they 
intend to vote for the second reading of 
this Government of Ireland Bill, and in 
voting for that, as sure as the sun shines 
in heaven, they will vote for the second 
reading of the Land Purchase Bill. 
| No, no! ””] Some will doso willingly; 
others with regret ; some in full faith in 
the great financial and administrative 
capacity of the Prime Minister; but a 
good many most reluctantly. Every day 
I see in the papers resolutions from 
Liberal Associations calling upon their 
Members to vote for the second reading 
of the Irish Government Bill, and at the 
same time expressing dislike and distrust 
of the Land Purchase Bill. Now, Sir, 
there never were men so deceived as the 
members of these Liberal Associations, 
and I say this the more willingly because 
it is a case of self-deception. ‘The Govern- 
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ment in this matter has been as fair and 
out-spoken as any Government could be. 
The Prime Minister, Earl Spencer, and 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary, and all the leading Members of the 
Government on this special question 
have all emphatically declared that the 
two Bills are inseparable, and from the 
nature of the case they must be in- 
separable. If the Home Rule Bill 

asses, not only will the Government feel 
itself bound to use its great and 
enormous influence to pass the Land 
Bill, not only will my noble Friend the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) and his Friends vote for 
it, and of course hon. Members opposite, 
but I know of not a few quiet-going 
Radicals who have told me in private 
that if this Home Rule scheme be 
adopted they will vote for the Land Pur- 
chase Bill in justice to the Irish land- 
lords. Knowing this. we who are op- 
posed to the Land Bill, not in word only, 
but in deed and in truth—we who in- 
tend to vote against it, not because we 
are Radicals, or think our names ought 
to appear in such a division, but be- 
cause we think it a bad Bill and one 
ruinous to the country—we oppose it 
here and now. The land policy of the 
Government is, among other things, to 
my mind to a great extent the condem- 
nation of their Irish Government policy. 
If the nation, at the instance of the Go- 
vernment, deliberately sets up a particu- 
lar system of administration and legis- 
lation, that system should be applied to 
all classes alike. A Government which 
is good enough for the manufacturer and 
the professional man and the shopkeeper, 
is good enough for the landlord, and the 
Land Purchase Bill is a confession that 
the Ministry dare not trust the new Go- 
vernment of Ireland—{ Mr. GuapsTonE : 
No.] In justice to those who agree or 
disagree with me I hope I may be al- 
lowed to finish the sentence. The Land 
Purchase Bill is a confession that the 
Ministry dare not trust the new Govern- 
ment so far as to carry out the Land 
Act of 1881—the Land Act which in 
1883 and towards the close of that year 
the Prime Minister described, and, as my 
experience as Irish Secretary tells me, 
described most truly, as having saved 
and rescued the security of landed pro- 
perty in Ireland. But there are other 
indications in this Bill that the Govern- 
ment are alittle uneasy about their new 
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licy. The Civil servants, the Resident 
Magistrates, and the humbler ministers 
of the law might have felt a certain con- 
fidence that the Government would have 
ventured to trust them and theirs to the 
new order of things, if it had not been 
for the extraordinary precautions taken 
for the safety of the Judges. My hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
says that we must not yield to fears that 
are ill-founded. If the fears of the 
Judges were ill-founded, Her Majesty’s 
Government ought not to have yielded 
to them; if they were well-founded, 
I think the fact is a serious condem- 
nation of the Bill. The Judges, we 
are told, if they have any misgivings 
about the future are to be allowed to 
abdicate their functions. But how about 
the Resident Magistrates and the Crown 
Solicitors and the Civil servants who 
have done their duty by this country? 
I think the House has not in this debate, 
except from the hon. Member for Car- 
narvon (Mr. Rathbone), heard what ought 
to be said about the fate in store for 
them. They are to be forced to go on 
serving a party of gentlemen with whom, 
like the Judges, they have been placed 
in relations more or less uneasy. They 
are forced to go on serving their new 
masters for two years, unless the Minis- 
ters of that Party choose to dismiss them. 
Now, I do not want to attribute any im- 
proper conduct to the future rulers of 
Ireland ; but I do feel that the position 
of those Civil servants, after all that has 
been said about them in this House, and 
in the Press of Ireland, will be a very 
painful and anxious one. Hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, speaking in all good faith, 
have denounced the Civil servants on 
charges general and particular with 
great vehemence, and those hon. Gentle- 
man will now be their masters. Having 
made those charges they will be almost 
bound to get rid of a good many of 
them. Those Civil servants, like the 
Judges, will not get full pensions, but 
the well-known terms given on abolition 
of office. Everyone acquainted with 
Public Departments knows what that 
means. It is the system by which, when 
the staff of an Office has been reduced, 
the opportunity is taken to get rid of the 
least efficient members of the Service on 
retiring pensions. That is the ordinary 
operation; but here the very men who 
are most faithful to their duties, and who 
most efficiently carried out that system 
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of government which was the system of 
the present Cabinet and of Earl Spencer, 
will be the very men who will most 
probably be sent about their business on 
those terms of abolition of office, which 
are meant to be given only to men who 
are bad bargains. Now, these difficul- 
ties and dangers, and others to which I 
might have referred, all come from the 
Imperial Government, as being on the 
eve, I suppose, of surrendering very 
quickly, and without calculating the re- 
sult, all real and effective control of the 
country. I will not enter into the ques- 
tion whether the Imperial Parliament 
retains a real control, because I consider 
that has been given up by the most elo- 
quent and subtle of those who have con- 
tended that that control was maintained. 
If any hon. Member doubts that asser- 
tion, I would refer him to the words in 
which the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs spoke in his argument 
of this control being one which would 
only be exercised on very special occa- 
sions indeed. The words used by my 
hon. Friend were that it is because the 
right of control by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment has been abandoned that we have 
been landed in all this difficulty, from 
which we are asked to extricate ourselves 
by means of the Land Bill, and which 
is the real reason of all our differences 
upon the North of Ireland Question. A 
great deal of ridicule has been thrown on 
the North of Ireland Question by the 
Attorney General, who spoke of it with 
great ability and with great humour. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman ob- 
served that strong things had been said 
with regard to that question in 186y, at 
the time of the abolition of the Irish 
Church. I allow, as fully as he does, 
that there have been very foolish men 
in all times. But I may observe in 
reference to that time, that although 
strong things were said then we were 
not afraid of them; and what many people 
who have had experience of Ireland are 
afraid of now is not any strong things 
that may be said, but the very disastrous 
things that may be done. The Irish 
Church Abolition was carried out by an 
arrangement between the Imperial Par- 
liament and all Ireland ; whereas, in the 
present case, the dispute will lie between 
a Natioualist Parliament and a Nae- 
tionalist Government and the minority 
of the North. I know very well that 
much that has been said upon this sub- 
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ject has been in the very worst taste. 
But that knowledge does not conceal 
from me the fact—which my experience 
of Ireland teaches me, and which has 
been stated over and over again in public 
by Earl Spencer—that there was great 
danger at one time of a collision occur- 
ring between thetwo Parties in the North 


of Ireland, and that had it not been that. 


there was a strong Central Government, 
supported not only by the Army, but by 
the Resident Magistrates and the police, 
disturbances would have arisen which 
might have assumed the dignity as well 
as the horrors of a serious civil war. If 
these dangers were to be apprehended in 
1883 and 1884, I see no reason why there 
should not be the same danger in 1886. 
It is because we propose to give up our 
hold upon law and order in Ireland that 
such dangers as these arise. Itis for 
that reason that all persons who have 
offended the dominant Party in Ireland, 
in the country districts, are living in 
such a state of painful agitation. It is 
because we have given up our hold upon 
law and order that we cannot protect the 
Judges and the landlords, and that we 
have been obliged to bring in the Land 
Purchase Bill in order to shield them. 
Now, Sir, let me ask why cannot the 
Government alter this Bill in such a way 
as to obviate what appears to some of its 
most faithful and devoted followers to 
be very grave defects? I know thatthe 
concessions which I suggest may be said 
to be very large. It is a very large con- 
cession to the Imperial Parliament that 
the Government should keep the hold 
my right hou. Friend wishes to have 
upon law and order; but at the same 
time such a concession would leave still 
remaining an enormous benefit and boon 
to Ireland. I cannot believe that it will 
read well in history that a Liberal Go- 
vernment threw away the support of a 
good many Liberals because they would 
not keep a proper hold upon law and 
order—at all events, until this new system 
had been fairly tried. Now, Sir, I have 
done. The noble Viscount the Member 
for South Somerset( Viscount Kilcoursie), 
expressing what I hope were not in all 
things the sentiments of the Government, 
said that in the approaching division 
there would be found in the one Lobby 
those who were desirous that friendly 
and peaceful relations should subsist 
between Great Britain and Ireland—a 
matter which I do not at all dispute— 
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and in the other Lobby the supporters 
of the Marquess of Salisbury. And then 
the noble Viscount went on to talk of 
a Dissolution having terrors for others, 
but perhaps none forhim. If the noble 
Viscount had been 20 years in this House 
he would have known that there were 
Liberals as good as he—Liberals but 
for whose exertions in the cause of re- 
form neither he nor any other Liberal 
like him would ever have sat in this 
House for South Somerset—who take a 
different view of the situation from him. 
As to the Dissolution, all I can say is that 
if my constituents think, as I believe 
they will not think, that in acting ac- 
cording to my conscientious belief on 
such a question as this I am unfit to be 
their Representative—then I fancy many 
besides me will think that the future 
conditions of holding a seat in Parlia- 
ment are such as render it not worth the 
holding. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
We all admire the great and statesman- 
like qualities, the intellectual gifts, and 
the very high capacity of the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. We 
must all agree that if it were possible to 
govern Ireland upon the existing system, 
and if anybody could have achieved suc- 
cess as its Governor, the right hon. Gen- 
tlg¢man was just the man. But I do not 
think that even he will claim, when he 
wiites his own biography, as he has 
written those of other distinguished men, 
that his administration of Ireland was a 
very great success. Therefore, when we 
find a right hon. Gentleman with such 
high attainments and so many very sym- 
pathetic qualities having made such a 
failure in Ireland asking the House to 
reject this Bill, I ask with what autho- 
rity can he presume to speak on the 
measure of the Prime Minister? What 
qualities has he to entitle him to pro- 
nounce as a judgeinthisdebate? As to 
his past experience, it is founded on 
failure—an experience, in point of fact, of 
failure and desertion. We are told that 
what Ireland wants is a firm Govern- 
ment—a Governmentof resolute action— 
to maintain the law with vigour and per- 
sistency. If it is impossible to find those 
qualities in the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite—the biographer of Fox—where 
are you to look for them? After two 
years of Office the right hon. Gentleman 
sickened of the task he had undertaken. 
Where is his Successor? In which of the 
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ranks of the Liberal dissidents will he 
seek for a man to carry out Lord Salis- 
bury’s policy of coercion for 20 years, or 
is he prepared to give up the comforts 
of his own fireside and the pleasure of 
his literary studies for the sake of carry- 
ing out a policy of repression in Ireland 
for a period of 20 years? I have the ut- 
most << for the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and it is because I have so high a 
respect for him that I despair of seeing 
any English Gentleman bringing to the 
solution of this Irish Question, under the 
present situation, greater qualities of 
head and heart than he has done. 
would ask any hon. Gentleman who op- 
poses this Bill to point to any other 
right hon. Gentleman better qualified 
than the right hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) to give 
effect to the existing system of the go- 
vernment of Ireland. And when such 
men as he have broken down, who 
are you going to get to carry on 
Castle government on the basis of 
the status guo? In this melancholy 
business we are confronted by the fact 
that while the right hon. Gentleman 
opposes this measure, it is very strongly 
supported by another statesman—Earl 
Spencer—who was connected with him 
in the government of Ireland. It is re- 
markable, that while the right hon. Gen- 
tleman served only two years in Ireland, 
and comes back from there so “ cock- 
sure,’ Earl Spencer, who differs from 
him so greatly on this question, passed 
the entire period of his Viceroyalty of 
1868 in that country, and was again 
there as Viceroy from 1882 down to the 
time of the fall of his Government. Nor 
did Earl Spencer desert Ireland before 
that event. I think it would have been 
highly instructive if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given the House some ex- 
planation of his reasons for leaving the 
side of Earl Spencer in Ireland. When 
we see that Nobleman, with his large 
experience of Ireland, supporting the 
Prime Minister, what weight are we to 
attach to the opposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman, whose experience is so 
much less, and whose opposition is on 
such unsatisfactory lines? I did expect 
to hear more fully from the right hon. 
Gentleman what the ground of his op- 
oe really is. He said that very 
ittle alteration and modification would 
make the Bill acceptable to him. I 
fully expected, when he said so, that 
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he would have told the House exactly 
what alteration he advocates. What ie 
his plan? I admit, of course, that it 
is very easy to oppose any particular 
measure. Let me, however, take a dif- 
ferent question by way of comparison. 
Let me take the question of religion. 
I belong to a particular religion, and 
the right hon. Gentinana. belongs to a 
different one. It is easy to say—‘‘ Make 
a little alteration in your religion and it 
will be acceptable to me.”” Which of the 
Seven Sacraments are we to leave out ? 
Which of the Ten Commandments must 
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rations the right hon. Gentleman desires 
to make? I must say that after having 
entertained the House for a considerable 
period—and we always listen to him 
with attention and gratification — it 
would have been much more satisfactory 
if he had not sat down without giving 
an inkling of what his plan is. At pre- 
sent it is absolutely bottomless—pre- 
cisely in the same condition as that in 
which the plan of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) has been left. Take, again, the 
question of religious distinction. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that a very 
little alteration would make this scheme 
acceptable to him. Now, there is a 
scheme before us. Members of diffe- 
rent religions, who differ in controversial 
matters, do not hesitate to say what are 
the blots they hit upon in any particular 
religion, and what are the particular 
doctrines they themselves recommend 
in contrast. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man is so very sure of his scheme in 
comparison with that of the Prime 
Minister, what are the doctrines and 
what are the dogmas he recommends? 
While a man may with great certainty 
recommend a particular religion as a 
vehicle of salvation, is there not any re- 
ligion against which he could not take 
the most extraordinary and apparently 
the most logical objections ? @ can 
object to anything; but at present we 
have a scheme before us logical, con- 
sistent, and complete to a very great 
extent, which, if we destroy it, will 
result in negation. What are you going 
to put in its place? The right hon. 
Gentleman has put nothing in its place. 
Let the Liberal dissident Members going 
into the Lobby to record their vote on 
this Bill remember that they have a 
living scheme on the one side and the 
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ghost of a scheme on the other. Will 
they vote for a ghost in one Lobby, or for 
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getting low-minded officials to do their 
dirty work. The right hon. Gentleman 


a thing of flesh and blood in the other? | has, I observe, adopted a tone very 
Why is it that hon. and right hon. Gentle- | different from that with which he used 


men who have satisfied themselves of the | 
difficulties and the imperfections of the | Member of the Government. 


to address the House when he was a 
He does 


scheme of the Prime Minister, and who | not charge us now with writing and edit- 


feel so strongly on the matter, cannot put | 
| machinery of assassination as the dagger 


forward a better scheme of their own ? 
The right hon. Gentleman began his 
speech, as usual, by a series of quota- 
tions gathered from a distance of 3,000 
or 4,000 miles. He quoted the autho- 
rity of The Irish World. It isasingular 
thing that no Irish newspaper is ever 
quoted; and I will tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that if 7he Irish World is to 
be continually quoted against the Na- 
tionalist Party as a text-book, it would 
be at least more honest on his part if he 
had allowed us the privilege of reading 
that newspaper during the last three 
years. I do not know anything that 
can be supposed to degrade the art 
of government more than to put an 
official of high principles, of great 
honour, and of stainless character into a 
public position in Ireland and to compel 
him to open and read my letters and 
newspapers, and those of my friends. 
Mr. TREVELYAN: The last sen- 
tence uttered by the hon. and learned 
Member appears to cast a serious im- 
putation on me. I had Zhe Irish World 
sent to me, or I took it in. As to the 
rest of the hon. and learned Member's 
observations, I may say that I never 
read anybody’s newspapers and I never 
opened anybody’s letters in my life. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: [had The Irish 
World sent to me also; but so long as 
the right hon. Gentleman was in Office 
I never got it. But as soon as the right 
hon. Gentleman left Office I received the 
newspaper once more. Even the Tory 
Government were ashamed to enter into 
this miserable business of the Grahami- 
zation uf letters or newspapers. Not 
that there was anything in my letters 
which might not have been posted up at 
Charing Cross. I do not for a moment 
allege that the right hon. Gentleman 
did this himself; but if he did not do it, 
certainly he got someone to do it for him. 
What English Members have to con- 
sider is this—that if they reject this 
scheme, thealternative programme which 
is offered to them is that of high-minded 
Ministers like the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite going over to Ireland and 





ing articles which are as much part of the 


and the revolver. That was the declara- 
tion made by the right hon. Gentleman, 
not in this House, where we could answer 
him, and where we never scrupled to 
answer him, but where he was not so 
very fond of answering us. It wasdown 
at Hawick among his constituents, by 
whom he is always well received, that 
the right hon. Gentleman declared that 
the newspapers edited by my hon. Friend, 
and the articles written by myself, were 
as much part of the machinery of murder 
as the dagger and revolver. Why does 
not the right hon. Gentleman quote from 
the same paper now? Why does he go 
to The Irish World, if United Ireland was 
good enough for him to quote from 
during his term of Office? If The Free- 
man, The Nation, and other Irish papers 
provided him with sufficient matter to 
justify him in indicting them and us 
before his constituents, why does he 
now go away 4,000 miles to Zhe Jrish 
World? It is because for years The 
Trish World has never ceased to attack 
us—has been our enemy. He has to- 
night quoted a statement which my hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) is alleged to have made in 
Cincinnati, and another by Mr. Fin- 
nerty—both taken from Zhe Jrish World. 
Let me tell him this. We are some- 
times taunted with being the recipients 
of American money. Any money I 
have received I should be happy to 
have acknowledged in public or in pri- 
vate. I spoke in Chicago, in Decem- 
ber, 1881, at a meeting that followed 
a Convention etnitel by thousands 
of the representatives of the Irish race 
in America, and I told them that the 
policy of the Irish Leaders here “‘ was 
no more to be influenced by American 
dollars than it was by English gold.” 
That statement was cheered to the echo 
by the thousands who attended the 
meeting; but that sentence of the 
speech was mutilated in the report in Zhe 
Trish World. It did not suit the book of 
that organ. It is idle to suppose fora 
moment that the millions of the Irish 
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race, powerful, intellectual, and brave 
men, who are backing the people of Ire- 
land, accept that newspaper as their only 
mouthpiece. Why, it was denounced 
by eight Bishops sitting in solemn con- 
clave in Cincinnati so far back as 
1880. I repudiate altogether the in- 
sinuation that we are advised or con- 
trolled by Zhe Irish World. We are 
told that we have received money 
through it. Itis quite true that we have 
received money through The Jrish World. 
Let me say, that while I differ from many 
of the views of Mr. Patrick Ford, he isa 
man of unselfish aims and unquestion- 
able motives. He never makes his ap- 
pearance in public; he is an absolute 
recluse; he lives in a little house in 
Brooklyn, and does not go over to even 
his office in New York, and he is abso 
lutely a writer in a closet. Zhe Jrish 
World, of course, was used by branches 
of the Land League as a medium for the 
acknowledgment of subscriptions. But 
the bulk of the subscriptions would be 
received all the same if Zhe Irish World 
had never existed, as that paper was but 
their channei and not their cause. My 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) reminds me that the 
National League has never received any 
subscriptions from Zhe Jrish World ; so 
that the state of things I am referring 
to existed four or five years ago. The 
right hon. Gentleman has quoted a state- 
ment of Mr. Finnerty’s. Mr. Finnerty 
edits a newspaper in Chicago, and re- 
presented a district of Chicago in Con- 
gress. It is said that he made a speech 
on Emmett’s day, but the right hon. 
Gentleman did not fix the day. This 
Bill was brought in on the 8th of April, 
and Emmett’s day, as well as I remem- 
ber, was on the 4th of March, and yet 
the right hon. Gentleman stated abso- 
lutely as a fact that the speech was 
made long after the Bill of the Prime 
Minister was brought in. It is per- 
plexing when such statements are made 
'y Gentlemen of the highest integrity, 
stainless character, and loftiest position, 
and it only shows in what a haphazard 
manner Irish questions are dealt with 
by right hon. Gentlemen who are not 
fully acquainted with Irish history. 
Now, the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, while it gives us no foothold on 
which to decide the merits of this Bill, 
went into a number of points that appear 
to me might very well have been re- 
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served for the Committee . The 
right hon. Gentleman especially went 
strongly against the financial part of the 
Bill. Will the right hon. Gentleman 
support us when we come to claim that 
a lower tribute be exacted from the 
Trish people? Because we have stated 
—my hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of Cork has stated most distinctly— 
that we claim a reconsideration of the 
financial provisions of the Bill. That 
being so, surely the question at issue is 
one of principle, and not of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, because I never 
will believe that the English people, 
who have paid so many millions for the 
liberation of the West Indian slaves, 
and who lavished their treasure and 
their blood like water in the Crimean 
War—perhaps for a mere idea—will, 
when they come to consider a question 
of peace with Ireland, reduce the issue 
to a matter of 6s. 8d. The peace of 
Ireland is worth more than £2,000,000 
or £3,000,000 a-year. Weare told that 
the Canadian people, the Australian 
people, and the people at the Cape pay 
nothing to England, and that the Irish 
people will be dissatisfied if they are 
not treated in a similar way. But the 
Cape, and Canada, and Australia do 
not have the British Army spending 
their money among them; I presume 
that the British Army alone spend 
something like £2,000,000 a-year in 
Ireland ; and we have in addition, not 
only the British Navy, but a ready 
market for our produce. Supposing 
that the tribute is too high, and I feel 
that it is too high, I say—knowing to 
some extent the English people, and 
having watched the spirit in which they 
have treated this Bill—I say that when 
the amount of the tribute comes to be 
considered, for the sake of making a 
lasting and durable peace, the English 
people will evince no desire todrive a hard 
bargain so far as mere pounds, shillings, 
and pence are concerned. Let me tell 
hon. Members why. It is because you 
have a great Empire which is vulnerable 
at many points, and you have in that 
little Island across the water as martial 
a people as ever trod the surface of the 
globe. Their support to you in time of 
battle is worth a good deal more than 
could be purchased for £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 a-year. If you really cement 
the union of these two nations, and 
make the Irish people contented, and if 
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ever a time of danger arises, and you | Gentlemen, but by the private sympathy 
call on Ireland for 100,000 men, while | shown to us by English peer some in 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 might some- | this House and out of it. And an extra- 
times, perhaps, be got with friction, there | ordinary change has come over many of 
would be little difficulty, in a pacified | the English newspapers. In past times 
and prosperous Ireland, in finding brave the difficulty was to gain the ear of the 
men and strong arms to protect the Em- | English people. ‘‘ England had the ear 
pire, and defend it in any strait in which of the world,” John Mitchel said, and 
it may be placed. This is not a ques-| it could pour into it what calumnies it 
tion to be treated as it has been—treated | pleased. But now, through the most 
as a mere mathematical or earithme-| powerful newspapers such as 7he Man- 
tical question to be decided by rule | chester Guardian, The Manchester Hx- 
of thumb. That would be the most | aminer, The Newcastle Chronicle, The 
monstrous proposition that has ever been | Lirmingham Daily Post, and other lead- 
laced before this House. You are | ing Provincial journals, a different tone 
ee not with pounds, shillings, and|is running. The speeches and declara- 
pence, but with flesh and blood—with a | tions of the Irish Members were mis- 
people who have been accused of being | quoted and misrepresented; but now 
a sentimental people, but who are, at | some of your country organs are copy- 
any rate, a warm-hearted and a sympa-/| ing our speeches direct from the Irish 
thetic people. I venture to think that | National newspapers. ‘To give an idea 
nobody could have believed—certainly | of the way in which the Irish Members 
IT could not—that such a change could | have been misrepresented in the Press 
be wrought upon the minds and con-| by a gang of conspirators in Dublin, 
sciences of an entire nation as has been | who purvey news to England, I may 
wrought by the speech of the Prime | say that it was telegraphed to Zhe New- 
Minister on the 8th April last. I have | castle Chronicle, on the day on which 
myself fought the Government in this | Earl Spencer made his speech in New- 
House as hard as anybody. I have not | castle, that I had declared that I had 
been afraid or ashamed, either here, or in | never withdrawn, and never would with- 
Treland, or in America, to express my | draw, anything that I had said with 
sentiments. But I will go back tothe| regard to Earl Spencer. Now, what 
Chicago Convention, or to any Conven- | were the facts? I really spoke in the 
tion that may be called in Dublin to- | opposite sense, and I said that I should 
morrow; and though we are told by | withdraw nothing till the contrary was 
the right hon. Member for the Border | proved; but I went on to draw a com- 
Burghs that we are young men, who! parison between Earl Spencer’s action 
in 30 years’ time may be Ministers, | and the magnanimity of his conduct 
and that being young we might rashly | and character, and that of some other 
pledge our people, I say we should be | right hon. Gentlemen who were acting 
able from any Convention of the Irish | very much like the right hon. Member 
race at home or abroad to obtain the | for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan). 
acceptance of this Bill. The Irish race | But all the context was omitted, and the 
has manifested in a thousand ways that | whole tone and purpose of my remarks 
it supports us in our acceptance of this | deliberately and shamefully misrepre- 
measure. That being so, no deductions | sented. But I will assume that the Irish 
that may have been drawn from the | Members are a thoroughly bad lot, that 
past speeches of hon. Members in this | they are thoroughly unregenerate, and 
House, or of the Irish people at home | that they have made speeches which 
or abroad, are in point in the considera- | no Englishman would approve. I will 
tion of this measure. When Irish Mem- | take the estimate of the hon. and gallant 
bers fought in this House in former | Member for North Armagh (Major Saun- 
times, they felt as it were that they | derson), who quotes our speeches, and 
were addressing a Government whose | says—‘‘ Will you place Ireland under 
ears were stuffed with lead. But we| the rule of men like these?” I admit 
have now found out the difference. For | that I and my hon. Friend the Member 
my own part, I do not hesitate to say | for South Tyrone (Mr. W. O’Brien) have 
that I have been deeply touched and | made speeches which are objectionable 
moved, not only by the public and pri- | from an English point of view. Men 
vate utterances of hon. and right hon. | who have been months in gaol without 
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trial are not generally very amiable ; 
but are we to live for ever, and is Ire-| had the privilege of giving you Irish 
land for all eternity to be condemned to | Premiers, and the leadership of Irish 
slavery for speeches made in a passing | Generals, I venture to think that the 
moment by some of her ephemeral Re-| people of Ireland are just as capable 
ear agar At the very most the Irish | of carrying out a moderate and suber 

embers now in the House of Com-!| system of self-government as any 
mons cannot control the destinies of | people on the globe. The right hon. 
Ireland for more than a generation. Are Gentleman says that a terrible state of 
the toiling peasants who have been rack- | things will arise in Ireland if this Bill 
rented and crushed, are the fishermen | is passed. I should like to ask him what 
who have been deprived of the means state of things will arise if it does not 
of carrying on their industry, and are | pass? Has the right hon. Gentleman 
the artizans who are poverty-stricken | considered that point at all? Will he,like 
to be deprived of their rights, because | Olivier, with a light heart go into the 
their Representatives in times of crimes | Division Lobby against the Prime 
and passion have made speeches a little ; Minister’s Bill? Is he quite sure that the 
stronger than usual in English contro- | effect of not passing this Bill wilt net be 
— ' ie — is _— ry: - ger than - tm of na! assing it 4 
speeches of a particular set of Irish; We know the evils o e presen 
Members, which are quoted at the pre- | system ; but we know nothing of the mis- 
= — = — ma ae . _— —— ord — ear « a 
It is pacer & yey toy as if Ki ng John sam,” Gestion well said“ You stant 
had quoted the speeches of the Barons, | argue with a prophet ; you can only dis- 
before they wrung Mugna Charta from | believe him.” And that being so, I ask 
him, and asked if he was called upon to | English Gentlemen,who areonly opposed 
forget the views of such wicked and | to some of the details of the Bill, to con- 
turbulent nobles. When Irishmen were | sider whether they are prepared to take 
treated unjustly, they spoke one way ; | the tremendous risks of opposing the 
when justly, another. There is no in- | Bill, and plunging Ireland into all the dis- 
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consistency in their attitude, when your | 
attitude is also changed. I think we 
may claim for the Irish people the | 
same qualities as other people possess. 
I think that, taking them as a whole, | 
we may claim for this Party—a Party | 
coming here at a great distance from | 
their farms, their workshops, count: | 
ing-houses, and professions—that it re- 
presents as much intelligence, and, per- | 
haps, although I should not say so, as | 
much righteousness and conscientious- | 
ness as any other Party in this House. 
Let hon. Members compare them with 
the Loyal minority. I say, do they not 
show as much worth as the claimants of 
a monopoly of the intelligence, culture, 
and wealth of Ireland? We cannot ad- 
mit North-East Ulster’s modest claim to 
all the talents and all the virtues. When 
England wanted statesmen, she did not 
care from what part of Ireland she got 
them; she did not ask whether Burke 
was a Cork man or an Ulster man, or 
whether or not Lord Wolseley was a 
Northerner ; and whenever the question | 
was asked, the Duke of Wellington's | 
capacity was allowed, although he was 
born near Dublin. Having had these 
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astrous consequences which I venture to 
think will ensue—consequences tenfold 
worse than anything which has arisen 


out of the previous system of govern- 


ment there. There is another reason 
why the present time should be chosen 
for passing the Bill. For the first time 
in modern history the Irish people have 
shown a receptivetemper. For the first 
time in your history a statesman has 
brought forward a great measure for 
Ireland, when not under the threat of 
civil war, under no pressure of foreign 
complications, nor because any prison 
has been blown down at home, but 
simply on the dictates of his own ex- 
perience. It is this, I say, which recom- 
mends the scheme of the Prime Minister 
to the Irish people, and has produced a 
softness of heart towards him—that they 
observe the right hon. Gentleman bring- 
ing in the Bill under the circumstances 
I have described. Is it, then, desirable 
to allow this acceptable moment to pass 
away? Is it desirable to thwart, to 
battle with, and to obstruct one whom 
every hon. Gentleman opposite, however 
he may differ from him, must recognize 
as the first English statesman of the 
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century? And, if he cannot settle this 
great question at the present moment, 
which of your puny whipsters is going 
to settle it hereafter ? hen we were 
only about 40 in number, and about 20 
in effective strength, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Border 
Burghs was not so fond of standing up 
against us at that Table. He told his 
constituents at Hawick that sometimes 
he would rather face a pitched battle 
than that little handful of 20 men. 
Would he, after the Irish people have 
been angered, and this Party trebled in 
strength, like to be the Minister to carry 
through this House some petty scheme 
for County Boards? Instead of facing 
a pitched battle, I think he would rather 
stand a siege than do anything of the 
kind. But, in dealing with this measure, 
hon. Gentlemen address themselves to 
difficulties with which all are familiar ; 
they address themselves to points of de- 
tail, and not to principles ; and I say that 
is the advantage we have in this scheme 
being brought forward by a statesman 
who has had all these difficulties of 
detail presented to him, in the Canadian 
Settlement, the Australian Settlement, 
the Cape Settlement, and others. We 
are told that this scheme will lead to 
separation ; that it will lead to the dis- 
memberment of the Empire ; that it will 
lead to the oppression of the Loyal 
minority ; that it will set class against 
class; that the Civil Service will be 
ruined, and that every class which has 
supported the Empire through thick and 
thin will be constrained, despoiled, and 
isolated. Is there one of these prophe- 
cies from which the Prime Minister, 50 
years ago, has not learned his A BC? 
I take the speech of Lord Derby, then 
Lord Stanley, on the Canadian Settle- 
ment in 1837. He said—and anyone 
would imagine it was the Member for 
the Border Burghs speaking— 

‘* What would be the consequence of granting 
the Canadian demand? The establishment of 
a French Republic in Lower Canada. The con- 
cession of legislative independence will remove 
the only check to the tyrannical power of the 
dominant majority.” 

That is the West Birmingham style. 
Lord Stanley continued— 

‘** A majority in numbers only, for in wealth, 
in education, and in enterprize it is greatly in- 
on be the minority of settlers of British 
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Now we have the hon. and gallant Mem- | 
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ber for North Armagh (Major Saunder- 
son), for Lord Stanley went on— 

‘* Tf these settlers find themselves deprived of 
British protection, they will protect themselves ; 
measures to this effect will be taken within six 
months after the concession is made.” 


The hon. Member for South Belfast—I 
will not call him gallant—said, at a 
meeting of the Royal Black Hobahs in 
Dublin last December, that the very 
first day after the introduction of this 
measure there would be the signal for 
civil war in Ireland. Lord Stanley 
added— 

‘‘ Numerically the English settlers were in a 
minority, but that assistance would not be with- 
held from them by their comrades in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, or, if need be, in Great 
Britain. They were British subjects claimin 
protection against a tyrannical majority, an 
only asking to be left in the enjoyment of their 
liberties as British subjects.” 

I presume that the Prime Minister, 50 
years ago, heard all that ; I presume at 
the time he was greatly alarmed; but 
apparently he has since been able to 
recover from his fears. The stuff about 
civil war now talked he has heard a 
dozen times over generations ago. We 
have, then, a scheme brought forward 
by a Minister who remembers similar 
controversies before most of us were 
born, who is aware of the threats and 
thunderbolts that were hurled against 
former schemes of legislation, and who 
pledges his success and his reputation 
in the evening of his days, when his 
career is not only dear to his fellow- 
countrymen, but to himself, and when 
he must be anxious to hand down to 
posterity the record of a successful 
and glorious life—we have him now 
coming forward with this Bill; and 
is it likely that, with an —— 
greater than all of ours, he would bring 
in any Bill likely to make his name in 
future generations hateful to English- 
men? We hear hon. Gentlemen talk 
of their duty, their constituents, and of 
their desire to preserve the British 
Empire untarnished in its lustre; but 
are they more patriotic than the Prime 
Minister? Have they contributed more 
than he has to the greatness of the 
Empire, or given to the Throne a firmer 
foundation in the hearts of Her Majesty's 
subjects, than the Minister who, with 
his hoary experience, pledges his past 
and future fame to the success of this 
measure? Sir, I say, then, that for the 
passing of this measure, this is the ac- 
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ceptable time. This is not a closed, a| 
secret Assembly. Every word which 
is spoken here is telegraphed where- 
soever the English language is spoken ; 
and Members like the late Irish Secre- 
tary should be cautious what language 
they hold, lest anyone should be able to 
point to the words of men like him as 
a proof that this Bill was grudgingly 
given, and, therefore, that there should 
be no gratitude for it, and no generous 
recognition of the sympathetic attitude 
of the English people. No room should 
be given by such speeches for enemies 
to misrepresent that attitude ; and I say, 
if we are able to pass this measure in the 
spirit in which it is conceived, it can 
never be said that it was granted in sul- 
lenness and distrust, and that the Irish 
people will, therefore, not accept it, 
merely to wrest further advantages from 
the English people, and to separate the 
two countries. But I fear lest those 
arguments are likely to be used if the 
Bill is thrown out, and if the whole ques- 
tion is again plunged, as it were, into a 
seething cauldron. We hear a great deal 
about the Irish people being cursed by 
Party spirit, and of the miseries which 
have been brought on the country by this 
being made a Party question. Treat it, 
then, as an International question be- 
tween two peoples, and the union be- 
tween the two Democracies will not long 
be delayed ; and I say let every man be 
heedful of the consequences of stepping 
in between them. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
quoted from a remarkable speech ad- 
dressed to the House in 1869 upon the 
question of the Irish Church Act, and per- 
haps it may be of some interest to hon. 
Members to know what was the exact 
position taken up in the past times by 
the Orange Society, of which we hear so 
much, and of its determination to resist 
this measure to the death. Will the 
House be surprised to hear that this 
Orange Society, after the passing of the 
Irish Church Act, passed a very re- 
markable resolution? One of the chief 
Articles of the Society is that its mem- 
bers are pledged on oath to maintain 
the Union. 1 am speaking in the pre- 
sence of some distinguished members 
of that Organization, and I ask what 
happened when the Irish Church Act 
pores’ This resvlution was proposed 
y the Chairman, Brother Edward 
Waller, Deputy Grand Master— 
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‘* That all statements and provisions in the 

objects, rules, and formularies of the Orange 
Institution which impose any obligation on its 
members to maintain the Legislative Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, be expunged 
therefrom.” 
That resolution was carried by a ma- 
jority of 22to18. Lord Enniskillen, the 
Grand Master, in aletter to a Dublin news- 
paper dated February 5, 1871, denied 
that such a resolution had been carried ; 
adding that if it had been, he and other 
members of the Institution would have 
withdrawn from it immediately. The 
truth, however, is that the resolution was 
carried by the majority of 22 to 18 votes ; 
but in order to carry any resolution to 
change the constitution of the Orange 
Order, a two-thirds majority is required. 
Who started the Home Rule movement 
in Ireland? It was the Protestants and 
the Orange Society. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 1 beg 
to contradict that statement. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Great latitude 
must be allowed to the hon. Member for 
Belfast here. When we meet him in the 
field, in the contest with which he 
threatens us, perhaps we may have to 
take stronger measures. I say that the 
Home Rule movement in Ireland was 
started by the Protestants and by the 
Orange Society. Nearly every man 
who met Isaac Butt at the meeting 
on May 17th, 1870, after the passing 
of the Irish Church Act, was a Pro- 
testant, and many of them were Orange- 
men. Who acted as Secretary to the 
great Home Rule Convention of 1873 ? It 
was a gentleman of the name of Colonel 
King-Harman. These men raised the 
flag of Home Rule, and we nailed it to 
the mast ; and so much was this the case 
that no less a person than Cardinal 
Cullen, who being a staunch Churchman, 
and perhaps somewhat doubtful as to 
the proceedings of the new Protestant 
Nationalists, took alarm at the idea of 
the country getting into the hands of 
those Orange and Protestant National- 
ists, whom he considered to be acting in 
pique at the Disestablishment of the 

rish Church, and without any serious 
intention to permanently stand by their 
country. And so it proved, for when 
the Conservative Government came into 
Office and were able to give away digni- 
ties and offices, the support of Loyalists 
and others melted rapidiy away. But 
let us consider some of the resolutions 
passed by those gentlemen at that time. 
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On July the 9th, 1870, a resolution was 
passed denouncing the Party Processions 
Act of Mr. Chichester Fortescue as— 

‘* Tnconsistent with the rights of freemen and 


one to which we shall never submit, and which 
forces upon us the conclusion that England can 


no longer be permitted to legislate for this | 


country, and we hereby declare that Irishmen 
shall no longer be slaves in their own land, and 
we call upon all classes of Irishmen by every 
legal means to assist our Organization in gaining 
their freedom.” 
I appeal to the hon. Members for South 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston), East Belfast 
(Mr. De Cobain), and North Armagh 
Major Saunderson)—even supposing 


that we are wrong in the view we take ; 


of Irish liberation, I say, you, at least, 
are the minority; we are the majority. 
You have for the last 500 or 600 years 
been in the possession of the good 
things, while we have been left out in 
the cold ; you have occupied high places, 
while we have been in prison. You have 
been in Office, and we have been in 
exile ; you have been landlords, we have 
been the evicted. You see the Irish 
people like a captive bird beating out 
its heart against the bars; would it not 
be worth your while to say we will make 
some sacrifice in the interests of common 
humanity for the sake of the enormous 
majority of the Irish people? Can you 
not say that you view with pity the fact 
that thousands of Irishmen in each 
generation find their way to prison ; 
that millions have been driven across the 
Atlantic; that you view their sorrows 
with regret, and that you will see if a 
change cannot be effected, some better 
system devised—in short, that you will 
grant to Ireland a measure of local go- 
vernment such as that which is pro- 
posed by the Prime Minister? I say 
that would be the attitude of states- 
men and of patriots; it would be the 
attitude of Gentlemen seriously desirous 
fur the good, not of a particular class 
or of a particular religion, but of the 
country at large; and I maintain that 
no knot or section of the people in a 
corner of the land has the right to ob- 
struct the path to peace and freedom of 
the masses of the nation. I claim from 
them, if they are really the Representa- 
tives of the wealth, education, and in- 
telligence of the country, as they allege, 
that they should make a sacrifice and 
resign themselves to the working out of 
a plan which their fellow-countrymen 
feel convinced that the prosperity of our 
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common country requires. We are told 
they are the cream of the population 
and its heaviest taxpayers. The right 
-hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen) was good 
enough to say the other day that Ulster 
paid the greater part of the taxes of 
Ireland. Sir, I think it a monstrous 
thing that a Gentleman occupying the 
position of the Member for Edinburgh 
. Should make a declaration of that kind, 
|and lend the authority of his financial 
reputation to a deceitful and inaccurate 
piece of figure-cooking. The right hon. 
Gentleman arrived at his conclusion by 
simply taking Schedule D, which relates 
| to Income Tax from trades and pro- 
fessions alone, and omitting Dublin from 
the calculation. The taxes paid by the 
agricultural population are not included 
in that Schedule at all. As nearly all 
Ireland lives by farming, I think it 
would have been more decent if the 
right hon. Gentleman had presented a 
more candid statement to the House. 
Although the right hon. Gentleman said 
that Ulster was the richest portion of 
Treland, the fact is that there are 14 
counties in Leinster and Munster richer 
than any county of Ulster, and these 14 
counties pay more money in the shape 
of taxes than any Ulster county. Dublin 
pays in Income Tax three times more 
than Belfast, and Waterford, with the 
same population, three times more than 
Derry. As to the ailegation that Ulster 
is superior in point of education, I will 
centent myself with pointing out that in 
Dublin, where the population exceeds 
that of Belfast by 50,000, there were 
at the last Election only 869 illiterate 
voters, while in Belfast the number was 
1,559. Even the people in Munster are 
more literate than in Ulster—turn it 
as you will, in wealth and intelligence, 
experience shows that Ulster is below 
both Leinster and Munster. I read with 
great regret the other day a speech de- 
livered by the noble Marquess the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington). The noble Marquess has 
been a bitter opponent of this Bill; he has 
made many straightforward and honest 
attacks upon it, and has not attempted to 
get rid of it by a side-wind. He has 
not attempted to stab the Prime Minis- 
ter with a blade lubricated with com- 
pliment. He has attacked him in front 


and not behind, though he has madesome 
statements regarding the Irish Mem- 
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bers which he might very well hove left 
unsaid. He says now that he is willing 
that certain changes should be made 
in the government of Ireland, though 
three years ago he declared that it would 
be madness to grant Ireland anything in 
the way of local self-government until 
Irish Members had given guarantees 
that they would not use it as a weapon 
for obtaining separation. The Irish 
Members are now prepared to give 
guarantees, but the noble Marquess 
will not accept them. Whatever course 
we take an excuse is invented to thwart 
us. Now it is our sincerity that is im- 
pugned, and the meanest motives for 
our acceptance of the Bill are attributed. 
Because, forsooth, some of us may, if it 
passes, become salaried Ministers, it is 
insinuated our mouths are being sealed 
with prospective hush-money. I must 
say that in regard to men who have 
fought the battle as we have fought it 
—many of whom have faced gaol and 
exile, hardships and ignominies, in a 
cause we were proud to suffer for—he 
might have spared us the reflection that 
we regarded the Bill in the light of a 
gigantic personal bribe. I can draw no 
other conclusion from this portion of the 
speech of the noble Marquess at Brad- 
ford, in which he says that these leaders 
and teachers of the Irish people have 
every reason to be satisfied with the 
prospect which is now opening before 
them. He says that for us there is 
opening a prospect of political power and 
influence within our own couutry—to us 
is opening a prospect of the spoils of 
political victory; but that the people to 
whom our teaching has been addressed 
will, but to a small and limited extent, 
be sharers in our joys and satisfaction. 
To tell us, who have been willing to 
face every risk that men could face to 
bring this question to the point it has 
now reached, and who would not hesitate, 
if victory seemed once more as far off as 
it but so lately did, to fight the battle 
all over again, that we are now accept- 
ing this Bill because of the spoils and 
satisfactions, is, perhaps, the greatest 
insult that could be addressed by one 
Member of this House to another. 
True, it is not, perhaps, a greater 
insult than was addressed by the chief 
supporter of the noble Marquess— 
namely, Zhe Times newspaper—to his 
own followers, when it reminded the 
noble Marquess that, once in power, 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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and once the master of patronage, on 
the defeat of this Bill, he would have 


very little difficulty in filling up the 
minor Offices of a Government with Gen- 
tlemen of flexible consciences. Perhaps 
a perusal of that suggestion in The 
Times infected the minds of the noble 
Lord in regard to men of whose action 
his present political acquaintances sup- 
ply no standard. Sir, we Irish Mem- 
ers have filled offices in Ireland, but 
they were offices in the cells of Kil- 
mainham and Richmond Gaols. We 
did not hesitate to face odium and 
obloquy in this House when we could 
have won its favour in past times; 
and to tell us, as the noble Marquess 
has told us, that we are agreeing 
to these things for the sake of some 
paltry remuneration which an Irish 
State can give, is about, perhaps, as 
contemptible a form of argument as 
ever entered the head of even a British 
aristocrat. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Edinburgh 
(Mr. Goschen) tells us that the passing 
of this Bill will drive wealth out of 
Ireland. Well, Sir, we may drive 
wealth out of Ireland if we act like 
some other people who have had the 
management of a system of govern- 
ment in the East—I believe that some 
English Gentlemen have had the go- 
vernment of Egypt in their hands, 
and have managed, to some extent, to 
drive wealth out of that country. They 
have not hesitated, in that poor country, 
to dabble in its Stocks and in its Loans; 
and though, perhaps, our credit in Ire- 
land may not be very high, I venture to 
think that some Gentlemen who are 
now doing their best to defeat this Bill 
will not be backward in encouraging 
us to issue loans. I venture to say 
that an Irish State will not be estab- 
lished three years before its Stocks will 
have been bulled and beared by some 
such firm as Goschen and Friihling. 
When all these prophecies of cor- 
ruption are indulged in, and all these 
imputations of mercenary motives are 
made, I wonder what it is we have 
done to deserve them. The hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Major Saunderson) taunted my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. W. O’Brien) with being in receipt 
of American money. I am almost 
ashamed in my hon. Friend’s presence 
to mention a fact to which I will ven- 
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ture to allude. A fund was raised six 
months ago for my hon. Friend, to de- 
fend him against the persecution of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan). A 
sum of over £1,600 was left as a balance 
of that fund, which was freely given by 
my hon. Friend, who signed a cheque for 
the amount, and sent it to his poorfellow- 
townsmen of the town of Mallow, and 
that irrespective of creed or class. But 
why are we to be taunted in this man- 
ner? Are we Irishmen, I might almost 
say, as was asked of the Jew, not men 
like yourselves? What is it that has 
driven the Irish Representatives into 
the position they have taken up? What 
is it that has compelled them to speak 
words of anger poe of ferocity, I might 
almost say, and of defiance in this 
House? You drove them to do it; and 
just as they have been driven to exhibit 
these human feelings by one line of con- 
duct, may they not by the adoption of 
another line be made to exhibit quite 
an opposite set of feelings? I be- 
lieve, Sir, in the alchemy of justice, 
in its efficacy and permanent effects. I 
believe the Irish people are deeply 
touched and deeply moved by the 
present attitude of this country to- 
wards them. Englishmen have seen 
with joy and satisfaction the efforts of 
the men who have fought for liberty in 
Greece, in Bulgaria, Poland, and Italy. 
The same Englishmen will consider the 
object of this Bill, and will see that the 
difficulties and tyrannies we have suf- 
fered under have been far worse than 
those they have assisted to put an end 
to in other countries. They will see 
that the people who are labouring under 
these evils, though perhaps not so pic- 
turesque, are in the main as worthy of 
their sympathy; that they have human 
hearts and human souls; that, at any 
rate, they are Her Majesty’s subjects ; 
and Englishmen will feel that while they 
did no wrong to the Poles, the Italians, 
the Bulgarians, and the Greeks, they 
have done wrong to us. They will do 
us some reparation, make some attempt 
to banish our woes, our poverty, and 
our sufferings. We have heard no note 
of sympathy or pity in any of the 
speeches which have come from Liberal 
Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House against this Bill. Tory Gentle- 
men, who were bound to oppose it, have 
felt themselves compelled to utter some 
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friendly words of sympathy with the Irish 
omer Nearly every Tory Member who 

as spoken has declared that it is with 
regret that he feels himself bound to 
offer opposition to the measure. Is it 
the Liberal dissidents alone who have 
their hearts hardened? I ask them not 
to be led away by difficulties. There 
are blots on the sun, and though there 
may be blots on the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
those blots are small indeed compared 
with the blots you would create on the 
hearts of the Irish people by its rejec- 
tion. You have resisted and prevented 
every Irish reform for centuries. I 
appeal to you now to give us this 
boon with a free and generous hand; 
and if you do I can promise that the 
Irish people will be willing to join you 
in every endeavour to make this Realm 
what we all desire it should be made— 
an Empire of which every citizen may 
be proud, and against which no re- 
proach can be brought by reason of the 
sorrows or the wrongs of any race within 
its ample boundaries. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Rigby.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS (IMPROVE- 
MENT EXPENSES) (re-committed) BILL, 
(Mr. Dodds, Sir Edward Reed, Mr. Arnold 
Morley, Mr. William Cook, Mr. Bullard.) 
| BILL 7.] COMMITTEE. 
[ Progress 18th May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
‘In the Committee. ) 


Clause 2 (Interpretation). 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (Chelsea): 
Ido not wish to press any Amendment 
to any portion of this clause ; but desire 


‘merely formally to move to omit the 


words in the 2nd paragraph, from line 
24 to line 27, in order to put to my right 
hon. Friend who represents the Govern- 
ment in this matter (Mr. Stansfeld), and 
to my hon. Friend in charge of the Bill 
(Mr. Dodds), certain difficulties which 
might occur under these words. I do 
not know whether any hon. Members in 
this House, who represent rural inte- 
rests, are aware of the fact that this 
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Bill applies to a very large number of | 
rural districts. It is a Bill prepared by | 
Municipal Corporations who have chiefly ; 
had in view, I think, the interests of | 
urban districts. But the measure deals 
with urban districts which are merely 
technically urban districts—for instance, 
large Local Board districts, which often 
contain numerous parishes, and this is 
particularly the case in Yorkshire; and 
there are a large number of rural dis- 
tricts that have urban powers. We 
have, therefore, to look at the Bill, not 
only as an urban, but also as a rural 
measure. Under the words I refer to 
this might occur—a road might be held 
to be a street, though those who have 
been engaged in preparing the Bill 
might never have expected that it would 
have been possible for it to be so con- 
sidered. Take the case of a man laying 
out an estate. He makes a gravel road 
through it, with streets sketched out in 
the same manner, with a view to recom- 
mending the sale of certain plots for 
building purposes. Plans are prepared 
and put up at railway stations and at 
other convenient places, with a view to 
the better sale of the land. In most of 
these cases all the land belongs to one 
man; but there are cases in which there 
is more than one owner of such building 
land, although one man possesses by far 
the larger quantity. The Local Autho- 
rity may be greatly under the influence 
of the man laying out the land, and in 
such a case a great hardship might be 
inflicted upon the other proprietors of 
land along the new street or adjoining 
it. The gravel road might be held to be 
a street, under this Bill, for the reason 
that ultimately it is intended to use it as 
a street. In this way a man may be 
forced to contribute largely to the ex- 
pense of making the street, though he 
might derive no benefit from it, and not 
only that, but although he may be alto- 
gether opposed to the speculation. I 
formally move to leave out these words. 
I do not intend to press the Amend- 
ment; but I wish to ask the attention of 
the hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
to the point. He is perfectly familiar 
with rural districts; and I would ask 
him whether, in his opinion, there would 
not be likely to be some hardship in 
these words— 


** Includes any land laid out as a street, whe- 
ther or not buildings have been erected on either 
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side thereof ?’ 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 






Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 24, to leave out the words 
‘** Street,’ in addition to having the meanin 
assigned to it by the ‘ Public Health Act, 1875,’ 
includes any land laid out asa street, whether 
or not buildings have been erected on either side 
thereof.’’— (Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DODDS (Stockton): The right 
hon. Gentleman, apparently, has not 
fully considered Clause 7 of the Bill, 
by which ample provision is made to 
secure that owners of property abutting 
on a street shall not be charged a higher 
amount towards the expenses of the 
paving, flagging, sewering, and so on, 
of the street than the benefit which 
it is considered likely to confer upon 
them. The Bill applies not merely to 
urban, but also to rural districts. It 
applies, in fact, to every road in regard 
to which Clauses 151 and 152 of the 
Public Health Act are in operation. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
must not lose sight of the fact that the 
rural Sanitary Authority may take a 
different view of the question whether or 
not an owner adjoining a proposed new 
street is benefited to the view the owner 
himself may take. I think, as I have 
already said, that serious objection may 
b» taken to the words I have referred 
to; but, as I said before, I do not pro- 
pose to press my objection to them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of The Prestpent of the 
Locat Government Boarp (Mr. Stans- 
feld) (Halifax), the following Amend- 
ment made :—lIn page 2, line 15, leave 
out ‘‘ more than one person is the owner,” 
and insert ‘‘ two or more persons are the 
owners.” 


Mr. CARBUTT (Monmouth, &e.): I 
beg to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 25, at end of the Clause, to 
add the words—* ‘ Owner,’ in addition to having 
the meaning assigned to it by ‘The Public 
Health Act, 1875,’ shall, where the lands or 
premises fronting, adjoining, or abutting upon 
any street are held upon a building lease sub- 
ject to a ground rent, include the freeholder or 
lessor, who shall become liable to be charged 
with the expenses of executing the private street 
works jointly with the ‘ owner,’ as defined in 
*The Public Health Act, 1875,’ and in pro- 
portion to the benefit to be derived by lim 
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from such private street improvements, regard 
being had not only to the ground rent payable 
to him, but also to the number of years remain- 
ing unexpired under the building lease.” —( Mr. 
Carbutt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. DODDS (Stockton): I cannot 
accept the Amendment, which would in- 
troduce a new definition of the word 
‘‘owner.”” The Courts have given de- 
cisions which have bestowed upon the 
word a distinct and clearly-defined mean- 
ing, and to introduce this Amendment 
into a Bill intended only to extend the 
sections of the Public Health Act of 
1875, would be to introduce serious con- 
fusion. I, therefore, must ask the Com- 
mittee to refuse to pass this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I beg to support the Amend- 
ment; and I trust that even if the hon. 
Member cannot accept it, he will en- 
deavour to meet the grievance which it 
is obviously intended to remove. 

Mr. DODDS: It may be desirable to 
meet the grievance, but it is not in the 
power of a private Member to introduce 
a Bill for the purpose. This measure 
has been designed for the purpose of 
meeting the imperfections in the Act of 
1875. I cannot hold out to the hon. 
Member any hope that we shall be able 
to deal with the point in this Bill. A 
A time, no doubt, may come when it 
may be possible to introduce a Bill to 
remove the grievance the hon. Member 
wishes to meet. 

Mr. CARBUTT: The grievance of 
which I complain is felt so keenly in a 
very large number of towns where land 
is let on small leases that I think it 
would be well to go to a division. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
FELD) (Halifax): I must ask my hon. 
Friend not to press his Amendment to a 
division. It seems quite clear that the 
Amendment as it stands will not effect 
the object in view. In the next place, 
the Amendment makes the Sanitary 
Authority the judges of the proportions 
in which the liability shall be charged 
upon the owner or the freeholder. That, 
I think, is very objectionable. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I hardly understand how the 
Sanitary Authority can be proper judges 
of the proportions to be paid by one set 
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of men, and not proper judges in case of 
a division between the lessor and the 
lessee. Surely, if they can judge in the 
one case they can judge in the other. 
But I submit to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Stansfeld) that the 
Sanitary Authority is not the final judge 
—there is a higher authority. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 62; 
Noes 76: Majority 14.—(Div. List, 
No. 107.) 


Clause 2, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Private street works). 


On Motion of The Presment of the 
Locat GovernMENT Boarp (Mr. Stans- 
feld) (Halifax) the following Amend- 
ment made :—In page 2, line 26, leave 
out ‘‘any urban district,’ and insert 
‘the district of any sanitary autho- 
rity.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE (Chelsea): 
I beg to move formally the omission of 
the words ‘“‘two months” in page 3, 
line 11, and the insertion of “one 
month,” in order to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman who repre- 
sents the Government to the clumsiness 
of this Bill in regard to its working. 
The Metropolitan system, which is a 
different one to that proposed by this 
Bill on this point, works very quickly 
indeed. This Bill will take from 12 
weeks to 12 months to work in each 
ease. The shortest possible period in 
which the expenses can be calculated 
and the works begun will be 12 weeks, 
and, onthe average, about six months will 
be occupied in getting the work in order. 
I think that is too long. I merely men- 
tion the matter to see whether the right 
hon. Gentleman can suggest anything 
by which the Bill can be brought into 
operation more speedily. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 11, to leave out the words ‘‘ two 
months” in order to insert the words 
‘‘one month.” —( Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘two months’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tae PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
FELD) (Halifax): My attention has not 
been directed to the point raised by my 
right hon. Friend, and therefore I can- 
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not pronounce on the subject now. I 
shall be very happy to consider the 
matter, and, if possible, meet his views. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Objections to proposed 
works). 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE (Chelsea): 
As the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Jackson) is not present, I 
will move the first Amendment which 
stands in his name—it is to leave out 
‘‘ majority in number” in line 26. That 
will raise a question which we can raise 
again in a few minutes, probably in a 
more convenient form. It is very diffi- 
cult to see why Clause 4 is drawn in the 
form in which it is drawn. The Com- 
mittee will see there are two parts to 
Clause 4. In one of those parts a single 
owner can stop the proceedings under 
the Bill; but 4 the other portion of 
the clause a majority of owners is re- 
quired to stop the proceedings. I admit 
that upon some of the legal points it 
may be a wise proceeding; but surely a 
different system might prevail upon the 
points which are really matters of fact. 
The Sub-sections (a) and (@) seem to me 
to be on all-fours with the cases con- 
templated in the second part of the 
clause; and, therefore, after hearing 
what my hon. Friend (Mr. Dodds) has 
to say, I shall be inclined to move to 
take Sub-sections (a) and (d) out of 
the first part of the clause, in order to 
put them in the second part of the 
clause. This Amendment seems to raise 
the same question, and, therefore, I 
move it. As to the question of majo- 
rity, there is another point which we 
ought to take in view, and it is this— 
that probably very many cases will arise 
in which there is no majority, where 
there are only two owners concerned, 
and they take opposite views. The word 
“majority ’’ would not meet that case at 
at all. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 26, to leave out the words ‘‘ majo- 
rity in number.”’—( Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘ majority in number’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): Does 
the right hon. Gentleman intend to pro- 


pose the whole of the Amendments | 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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standing in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Mr. Jackson) ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I want 
to hear what hon. Members opposite 
have to say in support of their Amend- 
ments as they stand on the Paper. The 
question in regard to the first part of 
the case would be best raised, I think, 
not by the Amendment which I have 
moved in the name of the hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Jackson), but by moving 
to leave Sub-sections (a) and (d) out of 
the first part, and putting them in the 
second part of the clause. The other 
point as to the majority is a very diffi- 
cult one. I put it before the Committee 
as one which concerns rural and not 
urban districts. In rural districts you 
frequently find cases in which only two 
persons are interested, and in which, 
therefore, there cannot be a majority. 
Hon. Members opposite are probably 
more interested in that point than I am 
myself. 

Mr. DODDS (Stockton) : The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Jackson) has been fully considered by 
those who are associated with the pro- 
motion of this Bill; and, on the whole, 
we think that the form in which the 
clause stands is preferable to that sug- 
gested by the hon. Gentleman. I shall 
be glad to hear what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Stansfeld) has to 
say on the subject. Personally, I am in 
favour of the clause as it stands. 

THe PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srays- 
FELD) (Halifax): The question is a very 
proper one for discussion. The objec- 
tions are— 

“That the alleged street is not within the 
meaning of this Act ; that the street is wholly 
repairable by the inhabitants at large ; that the 


proposed works are insufficient or unreasonable, 
or that the estimated expenses are excessive,”’ 


and so on; and the proposal of the Bill 
is that all these objections can be made 
by at least one-half of the owners of the 
property in the street, and that the ob- 
jections which any single owner may 
raise shall be objections in respect of his 
own property alone. The real question 
for us to decide is whether the first class 
of objection should be raised by an indi- 
vidual owner. 

Mr. DODDS (Stockton): As to the 
word “ majority,”’ there is considerable 
force in the suggestion of my hon, 
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Friend the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), and we shall be glad 
to consider the matter by Report. I 
think the Amendment may be made. 
Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (Chelsea): 
I am glad the hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill has consented to consider by 
Report the question of the advisability 
of retaining the word ‘“‘ majority.””’ The 
matter, as put by the President of the 
Local Government Board, was, perhaps, 
a little misleading to hon. Gentlemen 
from the rural districts. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the majority of the 
owners in the street; but one, and 
probably the most important, point is, 
whether it is a street or not. A rural 
authority may wish to have a gravel 
path made into a street, or to have it 
known as a street. The point is whe- 
ther, in such a case, we should insist 
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upon a man representing the majority | posed 


of owners before he can be heard in the 
matter at all. I think in such a matter 
any owner ought to be heard. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of The Prestpenr of the 
Locat GovernmEeNT Boarp (Mr. Stans- 
feld) (Halifax), the following Amend- 
ment made :—Page 3, line 29, after ‘‘ or 
the,” insert ‘‘ owners or.” 


Six CHARLES W. DILKE (Chelsea): 
I moved the Amendment standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Jackson) to see whether hon. Mem- 
Members opposite had considered the 
Amendment. The Amendment, which 
would meet the view I have put forward, 
would be to take Sub-sections (a) and (d) 
out of the first part of the clause and 
put them in the second part. That would 
insist on power being given to any one 
owner to object in a case where it was 
alleged the alleged street was not a 
street, and also in a case where the pro- 
posed works were insufficient or unrea- 
sonable, or that the estimated expenses 
were excessive. I would leave (4) and 
(ce), which are legal points, to be dealt 
with in the manner proposed in the 
clause; but the matters of fact which 
would most frequently arise I pro- 
pose to put in the second part of the 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, to leave out ‘‘(a.) That the alleged 
street is not a street within the meaning of this 
Act.” —(Sir Charles W, Ditke.) 
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Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
= to be left out stand part of the 
ause.” 


Mr. DODDS (Stockton): I think that, 
on the whole, the suggestion of my right 
hon. Friend will be an improvement of 
the clause, and therefore I shall be 
happy to agree to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of Sir Cuartes W. Dirxe, 
the following Amendments made: — 
Page 4, leave out— 


“*(d.) “ That the proposed works are insuffi- 
cient or unreasonable, or that the estimated ex- 
penses are excessive.”’ 


Line 8, to insert after the words “ that 
is to say,” the words— 

“ That the alleged street is not a street within 
the meaning of this Act,”’ and “that the pro- 
works are insufficient or unreasonable, or 
that the estimated expenses are excessive.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Hearing and determination 
of objections). 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (Chelsea): 
I do not propose to move any Amend- 
ment of this clause, but simply wish to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the two different appeals proposed in 
the Bill. There is an appeal to a Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction, and there is 
an appeal to the Local Government 
Board. My impression is that the ap- 
peal to the Local Government Board is 
one to which all the aggrieved parties 
are likely to resort. I do not think any- 
one will go to a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction ; and I should have thought it 
would have been best to provide for an 
appeal to the Local Government Board 
only. The Committee need not be afraid 
that if that course were taken great ex- 
pense would be thrown on the country ; 
because there is provision in the Bill for 
raising the costs from the owner. Even 
if an increase to the Inspector’s staff of 
the Local Government Board were ne- 
cessitated under this Bill, there would 
be no extra charge to the country. Ido 
not know whether my hon. Friend for 
Stockton (Mr. Dodds) has considered the 
matter; but if he has not, I hope he will 
do so before Report. 

Mr. DODDS (Stockton): There may 
be cases in which both parties are quite 
ready to take the opinion of the magis- 
trate in the locality. It would be a pity, 
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therefore, to exclude a Court which is 
sitting at your own door, and compel the 
arties to resort to an appeal to the 
1 Government Board, however trivial 
the question in dispute may be. I think 
it is better to have two strings to our 
bow. The retention of this provision 
can do no harm ; but it is easy to conceive 
eases in which it would probably be a 
great convenience and a saving of ex- 
pense to resort to a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr. F.S. POWELL ( Wigan): I agree 
with the hon. Member (Mr. Dodds) that 
it is too much to refer all cases, no 
matter how trivial, to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Srk CHARLES W. DILKE: Person- 
ally, I am disposed to accept the sugges- 
tion of my hon. Friend (Mr. Dodds) that 
we should leave the clause as it is; but 
I hope the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board will promise us that the 
Local Government Board will not as- 
sume that the intention of Parliament 
was that the matter should go to a Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction. There is just 
the danger in providing the two appeals 
that the Local Government Board will 
say—‘‘ Parliament meant you to go to a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction before 
you come to us.”’ I hope the Local Go- 
vernment Board will be willing, through 
their Inspectors, to act in all cases in 
which the parties desire they should. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
FELD) (Halifax): I think that under 
Sub-section (2) the Local Government 
Board would have no optidn in the 
matter. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: What 
I was afraid of was that the Local Go- 
vernment Board might consider that 
they have power to insist that certain 
legal points should be settled by a Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction before the 
parties came to the Board. 

Mr. STANSFELD: The words of the 
sub-section are— 

“ Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore con- 
tained, the sanitary authority may, before any 
application is made to a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, and if before the expiration of the 
period for objections they are so required in 
writing by a majority of the persons making 
an objection, or by a person entitled to object 
alone, shall refer to the Local Government 
Board all such objections, and that Board, after 
such local or other inquiry as they see fit, may 
make such order in the matter as to them may 
seem equitable.”’ 


Mr. Dodds 
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I do not think the Local Government 
Board could refuse. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 6 to 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Final apportionment of ex- 
penses). 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE (Chelsea) : 
I propose to omit the word ‘‘ expended,” 
in page 7, line 2, and to insert “ bor- 
rowed,” and then to move the omission 
of the words— 

“From the respective dates of payment of 
such moneys until such completion.”’ 
Local Authorities are not able to borrow 
all the money they want for these mat- 
ters, in the small sums in which they 
are obliged to pay the money. A case 
in point came before me when I was at 
the Local Government Board. The 
Chiswick Authorities bad to raise a total 
sum of £15,000. They could only raise 
it in amounts of £5,000, while they only 
had to pay £1,000 atatime. A certain 
loss in interest would fall on the rates, 
if we carried this section in the form in 
which it stands. I admit this clause 
does away with nine-tenths of the 
grievance Local Authorities have at the 
present time, though it leaves a small 
portion of the grievance untouched. If 
the Committee accepts this Amendment, 
and then omits the words from ‘‘ from” 
to “completion,” we shall at once get 
rid of the last vestige of the grievance, 
and I cannot but think it is well to re- 
move all the hardship. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
2, to leave out the word ‘‘ expended,” 
and insert the word ‘‘ borrowed.’ —( Sir 
Charles W. Dilke.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘expended’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. DODDS (Stockton): I labour 
under a great disadvantage in not — 
able to follow the Amendment sugge 
by the right hon. Gentleman, those 
Amendments not appearing on the Paper. 
But upon the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman that nine-tenths of the diffi- 
culty under which Local Authorities 
labour will be met by my clause, I am 
content to take it in its present form. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I 
think it would be well to take the clause 
as it stands. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich); I am sorry I cannot recognize the 
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improvement ee by the right hon. 


Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke). The 
clause will protect the Sanitary Autho- 
rity if they spend the money before they 
have borrowed it, and that seems to me 
to meet the difficulty far better than the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
would. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Time of payment, charge 
on premises, and recovery of sum due 
for expenses). 


Tue PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
FELD) (Halifax): I beg to propose to 
leave out “within,” in line 38, and in- 
sert ‘‘ at the expiration of.” The words 
of the clause are— 

“And shall be payable to such authority 
within one month after payment of such prin- 
cipal sum has been demanded.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
38, to leave out the word “‘ within,” and 
insert the words ‘‘at the expiration of.” 
—(Mr. Stansfeld.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE (Chelsea): 
The clause provides that the payment of 
the principal sums due shall be spread 
over a period not exceeding 20 years 
from the date of the final apportionment. 
I propose to omit the word “twenty,” 
and to insert in its place either “ten” 
or ‘‘twelve.” ‘Twenty years’’ has 
been adopted by the Bill, instead of 
“thirty years,” as at the present time. 
Thirty years has always been felt to be 
preposterously long, and I cannot but 
think that 20 years is too long. The 
works contemplated could not last for 
20 years. Ten or 12 years is the out- 
side period the works will last. I think 
it is improper, even as a maximum, to 
put in so long as 20 years. I should 
like to have the opinion of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Dodds) on the point. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
14, to leave out the word ‘‘twenty,” in 
order to insert the word “‘ten.”—({ Str 
Charles W. Dilke.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘twenty ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. DODDS (Stockton): I regret my 
right hon. Friend has taken objection to 
this reduced period. I do not at all 
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agree with him that works of sewage 
will not last for a considerably longer 
period than 20 years. If you saddle the 
present generation with too heavy a 
burden, by making it repay the money 
borrowed within a very short period, the 
result very often is that very necessary 
work is not done, and money is not bor- 
rowed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tre PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
FELD) (Halifax): Section 8 requires 
that— 

‘*The said register shall be kept in accord- 
ance with such regulations as the sanitary 
authority may from time to time make, with 
the approval of the Local Government Board, 
and shall be admissible in evidence, on its 
mere production from the custody of such au- 
thority.” 

I propose to add after “Board” the 
words— 

‘‘Or in accordance with any general regu- 
lations from time to time made by that Board.” 
It is convenient that for certain cases 
there should be this provision. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 9, line 17, after the word “ Board,”’ 
to insert the words ‘‘ or in accordance with any 
general regulations from time to time made by 
that Board.” —( Mr. Stansfeld.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 
Clause 11 agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Recovery of expenses sum- 
marily or by action). 

Mr. WESTLAKE (Essex, Romford): 
The Amendment which stands in my 
name is intended to make the cost of 
street improvements repayable by the 
owners at an earlier stage of the pro- 
ceedings. The provision contained in 
the Amendment exists extensively; it 
exists in the Metropolis by virtue of 
Public Acts, and has been sanctioned by 
various Local Acts for a number of 
Local Boards; and it has been found 
so satisfactory in its working that I 
have been requested by the Local Boards 
of East Ham and Barking, which have 
had the opportunity of observing its 
usefulness under the neighbouring Local 
Board of West Ham, which is one of 
those that possess it, to move its inser- 
tion in this Bill. The purport of the 
Amendment is that the expenses shall 
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be recoverable in advance. It has been 
found that, where the power exists, 
the expenses are much more freely paid 
in advance. The owners know that upon 
the payment of the expenses depends 
the chance of the Local Board being 
willing to take over the streets and make 
the improvements. If the work is done 
before they are made to pay, they are 
by no means as ready to pay as they 
were when they came to the Local Board 
to make the request. The Local Board 
are obliged to institute law suits, and 
heavy expenses are incurred. I beg to 
move the Amendment which stands in 
my name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 9, line 26, to leave out from ‘‘(1),”’ to 
end of line 34, and insert—“ At any time after 
the expiration of the two months mentioned in 
section three, or if any objection affecting the 
premises in question has been made under sec- 
tion four, then, at any time after the matter of 
such objection shall have been determined, the 
sanitary authority, in addition and without pre- 
judice to any remedy under the other provisions 
of this Act, and whether before the private 
street works in question have been commenced, 
or during their progress, or after their comple- 
tion, may from time to time recover from the 
owner or owners for the time being of any pre- 
mises included in the provisional or final appor- 
tionment, either as a civil debt in a court of 
summary jurisdiction for the county or place in 
which the premises are wholly or partly situate, 
or as a simple contract debt by action in any 
court, the sum, if any, charged under this Act 
on such premises in respect of the expenses of 
such private street works, or, if no such sum 
has so become charged, the sum provisionally 
apportioned on such premises in respect of such 
works, which last-mentioned sum, being so 
recovered, together with a corresponding por- 
tion of the interest mentioned in section ten, 
sub-section (1), shall be reckoned in diminution 
of the amount to be charged on the said premises 
under this Act; and, in case the amount other- 
wise to be charged on the said premises under 
this Act shall be less than that provisionally 
apportioned on them, and recovered as aforesaid, 
the sanitary authority shall repay the difference 
to the owner from whom the last-mentioned 
sum was recovered.” —(Mr. Westlake.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DODDS (Stockton): This seems 
to be an attempt to incorporate upon 
the system of the Public Health Act, 
which is in operation in the country 
generally, the Metropolitan system, which 
is different in important particulars. In 
the next place, I think it would be ex- 
ceedingly hard upon the owners of pro 
perty, many of whom have sufficient 


Mr. Westlake 
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difficulty in finding money after improve- 
ments, to compel them to pay beforehand 
for the work that it is intended to do. 
It is now the practice of the Local 
Board with which I am connected to 
allow the owners of property to make 
application to extend the time of pay- 
ment by two or three years, according 
to the circumstances, the owners of the 
property paying interest on the various 
instalments. As this is the first charge 
on the property, there can be no loss if 
ordinary precautions are taken. I must, 
therefore, oppose the Amendment of my 
hon. and learned Friend. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Exemption from expenses 
of incumbent of church, &c.) 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 
tingham): Clause 13 limits the ex- 
emption to cases in which there is a 
building for the purpose of worship. 
There are cases where land has been 
purchased with the view of erecting a 
place of worship upon it, and my Amend- 
ment is to give to the owners of such 
land the benefit of this exemption. It 
may be objected that the land may never 
be used for the purpose for which it was 
purchased, and that exemption may be 
improperly granted. I propose to meet 
such a case, by limiting the exemption to 
land which can be used only for that 
purpose. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 3, after the word “ poor,”’ 
to insert the words “or the trustees to whom 
has been conveyed land for the exclusive pur- 

se of erecting thereon any place of public 
worship.” —(Mr. Carvell Williams.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE (Chel- 
sea): Is the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Car- 
vell Williams) aware what the effect of 
this Amendment would be in law? It 
is a very common thing that trustees 
have the power to sell at any time. 
There was a case at Usedale Road quite 
recently in which land was bought by 
trustees of a chapel for the purpose of 
erecting a chapel. A new street has 
been made through the land, and the 
trustees have contributed their share to 
that new street. Since that they have 
sold the land for other purposes, and 
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the chapel is to go to Fulham. This is 
a case, I think, to which this Amend- 
ment would apply. Of course, there 
are, too, a great number of cases in 
which chapels have ceased to be used as 
places of public — 

Mr. DODDS (Stockton): I have 
already explained privately to my hon. 
Friend who moved this Amendment the 
reason why I cannot adopt it. I should 
say, in the first place, that the clause 
has been already amended so as to meet 
the principal objection my hon. Friend 
had to it as it stands in the Public 
Health Act, which is limited exclusively 
to ministers, and not extended to pro- 
perty vested in trustees. I know of 
two cases in my experience in which 
land bought for places of worship has 
been put to other uses. In one case in 
Middlesborough land was bought for a 
parsonage house. The ground, how- 
ever, became so valuable for building 
purposes that it was sold, and a number 
of public-houses built on it. In Stock- 
ton, within the past 12 months, a plot 
of ground of considerable size was given 
by a gentleman as a site for a church 
and school, and other buildings con- 
nected with them. The land around 
was let for building purposes, and 
streets were formed. What happened ? 
A chapel was built on part of the 
property and a school upon another 
portion, and upon the remaining part 
of the property a row of very nice 
dwellings have been built during the 
past six months, which get the full 
benefit of all the paving around the site 
without any charge whatever. For these 
reasons, as well as for others which I 
have mentioned to my hon. Friend, I 
regret that I cannot accept the Amend- 
ment. I have given him a great deal, 
and now he asks for more. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich}: I could mention three cases 
similar to those mentioned by my hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 
tingham, S.): I venture to say that the 
cases mentioned by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Dodds) would not be covered by 
these words, because I apprehend that 
the land in these cases was not conveyed 
for the purpose of erecting places of 
worship and for no other purpose. The 
case I have in mind is one in which it 
would be impossible to devote the Jand 
to any other purpose. 
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Mr. DODDS (Stockton) : The Amend- 
ment would involve an inquiry into the 
title of every piece of land. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 
tingham, 8.): The hon. Member (Mr. 
Dodds) who has charge of this Bill has 
undoubtedly cured a defect in the exist- 
ing law, by inserting the words ‘or 
trustee”’ in the first line of Clause 13. 
By a recent decision doubt was created 
as to the applicability of the exemption 
to cases where there was neither in- 
cumbent or a minister. That doubt will 
be removed by this Bill if it should pass ; 
but what I ask for is that the parties in 
pending cases should be put in the same 
position as those who will come under 
the Bill. I wish to give the benefit of 
the Bill to those who have suffered asa 
result of a quite recent decision. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, at end insert—“ (2.) Section 
one hundred and fifty-one of the principal Act 
shall read as if, in the first line thereof, the 
words ‘ the incumbent, minister, or trustee,’ had 
been inserted, instead of the words ‘the in- 
cumbent or minister,’ and, as so altered, shall 
apply as well in all cases where notices or orders 
have been already given or made, or works exe- 
cuted, or shall hereafter be given or made or 
executed.’ ”’—(Mr. Carvell Williams.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
FELD) (Halifax): Section 15! is already 
repealed. 

Mr. CARVELI WILLIAMS: That 
being the case, I shall raise the question 
in another form on the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 14 to 16 agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Application of sums re- 
ceived from owners, &c.) 


Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
FELD) (Halifax): I beg to move to in- 
sert after “‘may,’’ in line 14, “ subject 
to such conditions as they may deem 


necessary.” 


On Motion of The Presipenr of the 
Locat GovernMENT Boarp (Mr. Stans- 
feld) (Halifax), the following Amend- 
ment made:—Page 11, line 14, after 
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*‘may,” insert ‘‘ subject to such condi- 
tions as they may deem necessary.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Power to borrow for pri- 
vate street works fund). 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
FELD) (Halifax): I propose the omission 
of this clause, and also of Clause 19. 
My reason is simply this—the object of 
these clauses is to enable the Sanitary 
Authority to set aside excess of repay- 
ments for objects other than those con- 
templated by the scheme. We gave 
that power in the 17th clause, subject to 
the assent of the Local Government 


Board 


Clause negatived. 


Clause 19 (Annual return to Local Go- 
vernment Board) negatived. 


Clause 20( Adoption of private streets). 

On Motion of Mr. Dopps, the follow- 
ing Amendment made :—Page 12, line 
13, after the first ‘‘ authority,” insert 
“either before or after the passing of 
this Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 21 agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Application of Act to part 
of a street). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, Jine 40, to leave out from ‘ the 
part not so repairable to expenses,’’ in line 4, 
page 13, inclusive, and insert—‘‘ This Act shall 
apply to the whole street as if no part of the 
street were repairable by the inhabitants at 
large: Provided, That where any expenses are 
incurred under this Act in respect of the street, 
a proper proportion of such expenses, having 
re; to the part of the street which is repair- 
able by the inhabitants at large, shall be charged 
upon such inhabitants and paid as other ex- 
penses of such repair are paid, and the autho- 
rity paying these expenses, where not the sani- 
tary authority, shall for the purposes of this 
Act be deemed to be an owner of premises 
charged with expenses of private street works.” 
—(Mr. Stansfeld.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. DODDS (Stockton): In my opi- 
nion, and in the opinion of those who 
have taken very considerable interest in 
this matter, the clause as it stands in 
the Bill is preferable to the amended 
form suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Under the circumstances, how- 
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ever, I feel I have no alternative but to 
submit to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of The Presipenr of the 
Locat GoverNMENT Boarp (Mr. Stans- 
feld) (Halifax), the following Amend- 
ments made:—Page 13, line 26, after 
“any,” insert ‘‘Sanitary authority re- 
solve to execute any;”’ line 26, leave 
out ‘‘ are executed.” 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I 
have the following Amendment on the 
Paper :—Page 10, after Clause 12, in- 
sert the following Clause :— 

‘*The owners or proprietors of any canal or 

navigable river shall not be liable in any ex- 
penses of private street works under this Act, 
in respect of any land or premises of such 
owners or proprietors which shall be used solely 
asa part of their line of canal or navigation 
or towing path hereof, and shall have no com- 
munication with the street in connection with 
which such expenses are incurred.” 
I do not propose to move this, but pro- 
pose to give way to the hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Jackson), because his 
clause is more complete. It applies to 
railways as well as canals. The pur- 
port of the clause is very simple, and I 
think it is also just as well as simple. 
There are cases in connection with both 
railways and canals where there is a 
road or passage belonging to the Com- 
pany not accessible from the public high- 
ways. It is especially the case in re- 
gard to canals; and we propose that 
where there is a towing-path or a pas- 
sage of that kind the Company shall not 
be liable for the expenses under the 
Act, provided there be no communica- 
tion with the public street. if, how- 
ever, the communication be estalished 
at some future time, then liability would 
arise. My hon. Friend below me will 
bear me out, I think, that this has been 
introduced into a Local Act thisyear. I 
think it is a just provision. It is hard 
on Companies that they should have to 
pay expenses in respect of that from 
which they derive no advantage what- 
ever. I will move the clause in the 
name of my hon. Friend. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, after 
Clause 13, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

(Exemption of premises of Railway or Canal 
Company having no communication with 
street.) 

“No Railway or Canal Company shall be 
liable to any expenses under this Act in respect 
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of any of their premises fronting, adjoining, or 
abutting on any street, if such premises are 
used solely for the purposes of their Railway or 
Canal undertaking, and have no communica- 
tion with such street, but in the event of a 
communication being made with such street at 
any time after the expenses of any private street 
works in respect thereof shall have been appor- 
tioned under this Act, the Railway or Canal 
Company making such communication shall 
pay to the sanitary authority the amount which, 
but for the provisions of this section, they 
would, in the first instance, have been liable to 
pay, and the sanitary authority shall divide 
such amount among the owners for the time 
being of the other premises, according to the 
proportions in which the original expenses were 
divided amongst them in the final apportionment 
made under this Act,—(Mr. F. S. Powell,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. DODDS (Stockton): I regret that 
I cannot accept this clause; and I ven- 
ture to suggest to the Committee that 
there is no absolute necessity for it. It 
would not be fair to exempt either rail- 
ways or canals from contribution. 
Clause 7 already contemplates the con- 
sideration of the degree of benefit de- 
rived by the premises from the works 
carried out. The question will be the 
amount of any benefit derived, so that 
any Railway Company will have the 
right to say—‘‘ Our property is very 
slightly benefited ; therefore we object 
to have any of the apportionment put 
on us, or, at any rate, none but a 
nominal amount.” I know a case at 
the present moment where a Railway 
Company purchased land for a siding. 
Stipulations were made that they should 
not have access to a road that it was 
intended to make, but should have 
means of exit from and access to their 
platform at two particular points agreed 
upon on two public roads. Well, very 
recently, within the past few months— 
during the present year, in fact—the 
Company have altered their plans; and 
now that a roadway adjoining the rail- 
way has been formed aud dedicated to 
the use of the public, they have placed 
three gateways in the fence by the side 
of the road, and they will derive as 
much benefit from the road as people 
on the opposite side of the street, who 
had to contribute to the expenses. I 
submit that Clause 7 provides adequate 
relief for Railway Companies, and to 
omit to charge them altogether would 
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be an injustice to the owners of other 
property on the estate, especially as 
many circumstances may arise to render 
the land that now forms the site of the 
railways, or may hereafter form the site 
of the railways, available for other pur- 
poses. We had an instance of that in 
the conversion of Regent’s Canal into 
railways. I think Clause 7 deals ade- 
quately with the case of railways and 
canals. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): I think there is something in 
what the hon. Gentleman says as to 
the alternative contained in Clause 7. 
But I would point out that that clause 
gives an extraordinarily large discretion 
to the Sanitary Authority. It will not 
lay them under the necessity of con- 
sidering whether any reduction can be 
made, but will leave it to their sense of 
justice whether or not they shall con- 
sider what justice is. 

Mr. DODDS (Stockton): There is an 
appeal from their decision. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
FELD) (Halifax): If the hon. Member 
will refer to Clause 4, Sub-section (c), 
he will find the following ground for 
objecting to the proposal of a Sanitary 
Authority :— 

‘* That certain premises ought to be excluded 
from or included in the provisional apportion- 
ment.” 

That, I think, entirely meets the case. 

Mr. F.8. POWELL (Wigan): I with- 
draw the Amendment. I have raised 
the point, and I must remain content 
with that. 

Coronet E. HUGHES (Woolwich) : 
The effect of this clause would be that 
possibly the owners on one side of a 
street might have to pay for the paving 
on both sides. If the clause were 
limited to streets made after the canal, 
perhaps it would be right; but with re- 
gard to streets made, though not paved, 
before the canal was made, I think it 
should not apply. The Companies ought 
to bear burdens that may possibly fall 
on the land they take. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Caprain COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral): 
The new clause I rise to propose was the 
subject of an Instruction before the Bill 
went into Committee. It repeals Clause 
156 of the Public Health Act of 1874, 
by which it was enacted that it shall not 
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be lawful in any urban district to bring 
forward any house or building forming 
part of any street. I have used the 
words ‘‘to erect or bring forward” so 
as to make the clause apply to new as 
well as to existing buildings. This has 
been found necessary on account of cer- 
tain decisions that have been given on the 
subject by the Law Courts. I may add 
that I looked into the Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) Bill, and that, so far 
as I can make out, this clause is fully 
provided for in that measure. 


Amendment proposed, after Clause 22, 
to insert the following Clause :— 


(Buildings not to be brought forward.) 

‘Section one hundred and fifty-six of ‘ The 
Public Health Act, 1875,’ is, save as hereinafter 
mentioned, hereby repealed, and in lieu thereof 
it is hereby enacted that it shall not be lawful 
in any urban district, without the written con- 
sent of the urban authority, to erect or bring 
forward any house or building in any street, or 
any part of any such house or building, beyond 
the main front wall of the house or building on 
either side thereof, nor to build any addition to 
any house or building beyond the front main 
wall of the house or building on either side of 
the same. 

“ Any person offending against this enactment 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding forty 
shillings for every day during which the offence 
is continued after written notice in this behalf 
from the urban authority. 

“ Provided, That the repeal by this section 
enacted shall not affect anything duly done or 
suffered, or any right or liability acquired, 
accrued, or incurred, or any security given under 
the section hereby repealed, or any penalty, 
forfeiture, or punishment incurred in respect of 
any offence committed against such section, or 
any cr pete legal proceeding, or remedy 
in respect of any such right, liability, seeurity, 
penalty, forfeiture, or punishment, as afore- 
said; and any such investigation, legal proceed- 
ing, and remedy may be carried on as if this 
Act had not been passed,”’—(Captain Cotion,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tue PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
FELD) (Halifax): It may save time if I 
at once state that I shall be happy to 
accept the clause, which will be a great 
improvement in the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE (Chelsea): 
Would the Government undertake to 
consider whether a new clause could not 


Captain Cotton 
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be brought up to deal with what isa 
very hard case indeed? At the present 
moment, if a scheme is prepared for the 
laying out of a new district in which 
there are a great number of new streets 
—sometimes as many as 20 or 30 being 
dealt with at once—the expense of laying 
down a new sewer may be charged to 
one particular street. The sewer may 
have been laid down for the benefit of 
the whole of the streets, and not for 
one only. The point is a technical one 
that ought, I think, to be dealt with by 
the promoters of the Bill. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): That 
point is dealt with in the power which 
is given to deal with adjoining pro- 
perty. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I do 
not think the point is dealt with. You 
might throw the whole expense of 
several streets on one street. You can 
throw a portion of the expense on the 
whole district for which the authority 
serves, no doubt. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I do not think that the clause 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wigan refers to could be understood to 
meet the case mentioned without a 
great deal of straining. I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Stansfeld) will give us an undertaking 
to consider the point raised by the right 
hon. Baronet. 

Mr. DODDS (Stockton): I should be 
glad to consider the point. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would prepare a sketch 
clause of the matter in his mind, and 
would send it to me, I should be happy 
to give it every consideration. If I am 
to give an opinion upon it upon Report, 
it would be a great convenience to me 
to have the suggestion put into writing, 
and sent to me in the course of the pre- 
sent week. I propose to take the Re- 
oe stage some time next week, so that 

think, in the interest of expedition, it 
will be well to follow the course I point 
out. 

Amendment proposed, in Schedule, 
page 16, line 25, to leave out the word 
** can.” —( Mr. Stansfeld). 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tae PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
FELD) (Halifax): I beg to propose the 
Amendment on the Paper relating to the 
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Schedule after line 28. The second 
part of the Schedule defines the notices 
to be given, and it does not appear to 
me to be sufficient. I propose that the 
notice, or a copy of it, shall be served 
on every owner or person in occupation 
of the premises, and, where there is no 
one on the premises, that it shall be 
posted up on some conspicuous part of 
them. I also provide for the notice 
being sent by post. It appears to me 
that my proposal will materially im- 
prove the Bill and the law on this sub- 
ject. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Schedule, page 16, after line 28, insert— 
“* Any notice required by this Act to be given 
shall be served on every owner affected thereby 
by delivering the same, or a true copy thereof, 
to him, or at his residence, or to some person 
on the premises in respect of which the notice 
is given, or, where there is no person on the 
premises who can be so served, by fixing the 
same on some conspicuous part of the premises. 
It may also be served by post by a prepaid 
letter addressed to the owner at his last known 
or most usual place of abode, or at the premises, 
and, if served by post, shall be deemed to have 
been served at the time when the letter con- 
taining the notice would be delivered in the 
ordinary course of post, and, in proving such 
service, it shall be sufficient to prove that the 
notice was properly addressed and put into the 
post. 

“Any notice required to be given to the 
owner of any premises may be addressed by 
the description of the ‘owner’ of the pre- 
mises (naming them) in respect of which the 
notice is given, without further name or de- 
scription.’’—( Mr. Stansfeld.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODDS (Stockton): I do not at 
all like this clause, and, objectionable as 
itis to me, it is still more so to friends 
associated with mein this matter. If, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman who 
has moved it will promise between this 
and Report to consider the matter fully 
in the light of representations that will 
be made to him, I will not resist the 
introduction of the Amendment. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): May 
I be allowed to say a concluding word ? 
I hope the Committee will sanction the 
insertion of these words. I do not think 
the Schedule as it stands in the Bill is 
at all sufficient. The Bill may involve 
the payment of a considerable sum on 
these expenses—a sum which, if not 
considerable in itself, will be found con- 
siderable when you consider the position 
of the owners, many of whom will be, 
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| comparatively speaking; poor persons. 


It appears to me that the notice which 
would have to be given under Part II. 
of the Schedule, as it stands, would be 
very insufficient. The Schedule says 
the notice shall be— 

“publicly posted in or near the street t® 

which it relates once at least in each of three 
successive weeks.”’ 
Such publication cannot be sufficient, for 
the notice may be destroyed by a shower 
of rain, or pulled down by a mischievous 
child. 

Mr. JOHNS (Warwick, Nuneaton) : 
I would suggest that the notice should 
be required to be sent in a registered 
letter, instead of an ordinary prepaid 
letter 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of The Prestmpenr of the 
Locat GoverNMENT Boarp (Mr. Stans- 
feld),the following Amendments made:— 
Schedule, page 16, line 29, leave out 
‘*‘ shall,” and insert ‘‘ may also;”’ page 
17, line 2, leave out from ‘‘and such 
publication ” to “in such street,” in line 
4; leave out from line 10 to line 12, 
inclusive, and insert— 

“* Where several notices are given in respect 
of the same works, and are not given on the 
same day, the date of the giving of the last of 
such notices shall be deemed, for the purposes 
of this Act, to be the date of the giving of all 
of them.” 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘** That the Chairman report the Bill, as 
amended, to the House.” 


Mr. STUART-WOR'TLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): I should like to know whe- 
ther, between this and the next stage, 
there will be time for the Bill to be 
reprinted ? 

Mr. DODDS (Stockton): Yes; I will 
take care that it is reprinted. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
| sidered upon Thursday 3rd June, ani to 
| be printed. [Bill 230. | 
| 


MOTIONS. 
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FIRE BRIGADE EXPENSES 
(No. 2) BILL. 
On Motion of Colonel Edwin Hughes, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to the expenses of 
| the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, ordered to be 
| brought in by Colonel Edwin Hughes, Mr. 
| Dixon - Hartland, Sir Richard Temple, Mr. 
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Baumann, Mr. Isaacs, Mr. Tatton Egerton, and 
Mr. Baggallay. , 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 231.] 


PETERHEAD HARBOUR OF REFUGE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Duff, Bill to empower the 
Admiralty to form a Harbour of Refuge at 
Peterhead, in the county of Aberdeen, and to 
execute and maintain breakwater piers and 
other works and conveniences in connection 
therewith ; and for other purposes, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Duff, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler, The Lord Advocate, and Mr. 
Solicitor General for Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 232.] 


Ordered, That the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills do exainine the Peterhead Harbour 
of Refuge Biil, with respect to compliance with 
the Standing Orders relative to Private Bills. 


ULSTER CANAL AND TYRONE NAVIGATION 
BILL. 


Ordered, That the Order [13th May] That the 
Select Committee on the Ulster Canal and 
Tyrone Navigation Bill do consist of Nine 
Members, Five to be nominated by the House, 
and Four by the Committee of Selection, be 
read and discharged. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee do consist 
of Eleven Members, Seven to be nominated by 
the House, and Four by the Committee of 
Selection. 

Ordered, That Mr. Healy and Mr. Sexton be 
added to the Committee.—(Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler.) 


House adjourned at half after Two 
o'clock till Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 27th May, 1886. 


MINUTES.]—Sar Finsr iy Pan.iament — 
The Earl of Chichester, after the death of 
his father. 

Pustic Brrts—Committee—Crofters (~cotland) 
(No. 2) (95-127). 

Committee — Report — Municipal Corporations 
(Scheme Confirmation) * (90). 

ProvisionaL Orper Bu.ts —Second Reading— 
Commons Regulation (Stoke) * (102) ; Com- 
mons Regulation and Inclosure (Totternhoe) * 
(103); Local Government* (104); Local 
Government (No. 2) * (105) ; Local Govern- 
ment (Poor Law)® (106); Local Government 
(Poor Law) (No. 2)* (107); Local Govern- 
ment (Poor Law) (No. 3)* (108); Local 
Government (Poor Law) (No. 4)* (109); 
Local Government (Poor Law) (No. 5) * 
(110); Local Government (Poor Law) (No. 
6) * (111). 

Committee — Report — Drainage and Improve- 

ment of Lands (Ireland) (No. 2) * (84). 


{LORDS} 
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PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 
No. 128). 


Report from the Select Committee 
considered. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HExSCHELL), on rising to move that 
Standing Order 128, which provided 
that no interest out of capital should be 
paid on calls under Railway Bills be 
vacated, and that a new Standing Order 
recommended by the Select Committee 
be adopted in lieu thereof, said, it would 
be in their Lordships’ recollection that 
a short time ago a Select Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the Standing 
Orders of that House with regard to 
Railway Bills, prohibiting the payment 
of interest or dividend out of capital 
during the construction of works. That 
Committee was appointed to consider 
whether any alterations ought to be 
made in the Standing Order of their 
Lordships’ House, having in view the 
fact that the Standing Order of the 
House of Commons, which was for- 
merly the same as that of their Lord- 
ships’ House, had been two years ago 
altered very materially, and also seeing 
that on more than one occasion their 
Lordships had thought fit to dispense 
with their Standing Order in its exist- 
ing form. The Select Committee took 
the matter into their consideration, and 
were unanimous in the Report which 
they presented to their Lordships’ House, 
although certain differences of opinion 
were no doubt entertained by Members 
of the Committee as to the extent to 
which it was expedient or justifiable 
that a Bill should authorize the execu- 
tion of railway or other works and sanc- 
tion the payment of interest out of capi- 
tal during construction. But it was felt 
that the matter could not be left in its 
present very unsatisfactory position, be- 
cause while the House of Commons al- 
lowed, under certuin somewhat stringent 
regulations, the insertion of a clause 
sanctioning such payment of interest 
out of capital during construction, their 
Lordships’ House, Sy Standing Order 
128, absolutely prohibited it. The re- 
sult of this was that a measure contain- 
ing such a clause could pass through 
the other House; and in one case, at 
least, their Lordships suspended their 
Standing Order, and permitted the inser- 
tion of the clause as sanctioned by the 
House of Commons. The Select Com- 
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mittee had thought it better to recom- 
- mend that substantially the Standing 
Order of their Lordships’ House should 
be the same as that of the House of 
Commons; and therefore they had re- 
commended only certain verbal altera- 
tions in that Standing Order, which, in 
their opinion, made its object and pur- 
pose somewhat more clear in an im- 
portant particular, and also one or two 
alterations in form rather than sub- 
stance, which were necessary to bring 
it more into conformity with the pro- 
ceedings in their Lordships’ House. 
Substantially, what he asked them to 
adopt was the Standing Order, which 
two years ago was adopted by the House 
of Commons. Everyone must be agreed 
that where an undertaking was secured 
by statute with the permission to those 
who were to execute the works to pay 
interest during the time of construction 
out of capital and not out of earnings, 
it was extremely important that those 
who were induced to invest their money 
in the undertaking should have clear 
and distinct notice of what was being 
done ; and, provided that they had such 
notice, he thought it would not pro- 
bably be considered necessary, at all 
events in all cases, that the care of 
the Legislature over them should go 
further than that. The Standing Order 
of the House of Commons was strin- 
gent with regard to the interest to 
be allowed, the time during which it 
was to be allowed, when it was to begin, 
and the conditions of subscription of 
capital under which a loan was to be 
allowed. In the Standing Order now 
recommended to their Lordships it was 
made perfectly clear that the notice of a 
Company having power so to pay interest 
must be given in every prospectus, ad- 
vertisement, or other document of the 
Company inviting subscriptions forshares 
and in every certificate of shares. The 
Select Committee were unanimous in the 
conclusion at which they arrived that a 
provision of that sort might be recom- 
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mended to their Lordships’ House with | 


a substantial feeling of security against | calls made in respect of the shares held by him, 


any injustice or wrong being done. Of 
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{ 








must take care of and protect themselves; | 


but when an Act of Parliament was re- 
quired it might reasonably be main- 
tained that some further protection 
might be inserted for the benefit of the 
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caution. He thought that if they secured 
that in every case the document which 
invited them to part with their money 
should at the same time make known to 
them exactly what was being done in 
the matter of paying interest out of 
capital during construction, beyond that 


| people might be left to take care of them- 


selves. The Select Committee were 
satisfied that there was substantial 
ground for altering the Standing Order 
of their Lordships’ House, inasmuch as 
it was thought by most of the Members 
that unless a provision of this sort were 
adopted undertakings of a perfectly sub- 
stantial and legitimate character would 
not, and could not, be carried out, be- 
cause money which would be subscribed 
with such a provision would not be sub- 
seribed without it. A provision of this 
sort was not required to bolster up un- 
sound and speculative concerns, but 
might be legitimately introduced in the 
case of sound and substantial ones. It 
was most undesirable upon a matter of 
this kind, unless there was some ex- 
tremely strong reason for it, that there 
should he a difference between the 
Standing Order of their Lordships’ 
House and the Standing Order of the 
House of Commons. It did occur to the 
Committee thatin somerespects, perhaps, 
changes might be desirable; but they 
thought it would be better in the mean- 
time to pass the Standing Order in the 
form in which the House of Commons 
adopted it, and, should further amend- 
ment prove desirable, the matter should 
be made the subject of a communication 
between their Lordships’ House and the 
House of Commons, so that the Stand- 
ing Orders of both Houses upon this 
matter might ultimately be the same. 

Moved, “That Standing Order No. 128 be 
vacated, and that the following Standing Order 
be adopted in lieu thereof : 

‘* A clause shall be inserted in every Railway 
Bill prohibiting the payment of any interest or 
dividend out of any capital which the Company 
have been or may be authorised to raise, either 
by means of calls, or of any power of borrow- 
ing, to any shareholder on the amount of the 


except such interest on money advanced by any 


| shareholder beyond the amount of the calls 
course, to a very great extent, people | 


actually made as is in conformity with the 
Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, or 
the Companies Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) 
Act, 1845, as the case may be ; and except such 
interest (if any) as the Committee on the Bill 
may, according to the circumstances of the case, 
think fit to allow, subject always to the fol- 


unwary and those who were wanting in | lowing conditions :— 
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(1.) That the rate of interest allowed by 
the Committee do not in any case exceed 
four per centum per annum ; red 

(2.) That interest be allowed to be paid in 
respect only of the time allowed by the 
Bill for the completion of the railway, or 
such less time as the Committee think 
fit ; 

(3.) That payment of interest be not al- 
lowed to begin until the Railway Com- 
pany have obtained a certificate of the 
Board of Trade to the effect that two- 
thirds at least of the share capital autho- 
rised by the Bill, in respect whereof in- 
terest may be paid, have been actually 
issued and accepted, and are held by 
shareholders, who, or whose executors, 
administrators, successors, or assigns, are 
legally liable for the same ; 

(4.) That interest do not accrue in favour 
of any shareholder for any time during 
which any call on any of his shares is in 


arrear ; 

(5.) That the aggregate amount to be so 

id for interest be estimated and stated 

in the Bill, and be not deemed capital 
within Standing Order 112; 

(6.) That notice of the Company having 
power so to pay interest out of capital be 
given in every prospectus, advertisement, 
or other document of the Company in- 
viting subscriptions for shares, and in 
every certificate of shares ; and 

(7.) That the half-yearly accounts of the 
Company do show the amount on which, 
and the rate at which, interest has been 
paid: 

And the Company shall be authorised by the 
Bill to pay interest accordingly, but not further 
or otherwise. 

“Tfin any case the Committee on the Bill 
do not think fit to allow any such interest, then 
there shall be inserted in the Bill provisions 
making liable to penalties, recoverable sum- 
marily, any director or officer of the Company 
who shall, directly or indirectly, pay or procure 
to be paid any interest or dividend prohibited 
as aforesaid, and making illegal and void any 
contract entered into by the Company, or the 
directors thereof, or any of them, under which 
payment of any interest or dividend prohibited 
as aforesaid shall be, directly or indirectly, 
provided for. 

“No Railway Bill authorising the payment 
of interest out of capital shall be read a second 
time until a report thereon from the Board of 
Trade has been laid upon the Table of the 
House.’’—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
had always been of opinion that the 
principle of their Lordships’ Standing 
Order was a very sound one. He felt 
the force, however, of what was said by 
the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack as to the great necessity for 
something like unanimity of action upon 
this subject between the two Houses of 
Parliament. He would not oppose the 
Motion, although he continued to think 
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that the Standing Order of their Lord- 
ships’ House was better than that of the 
other House. 

Motion agreed to ; and resolved accord- 
ingly. 

The said Standing Order to be printed, 
(No. 126.) 


CROFTERS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
( The Earl of Dathousie.) 
(xo. 95.) COMMITTEE. | 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 

I.—Securily of Tenure. 

Clause 1 (A crofter shall not be re- 
moved except for breach of statutory 
conditions). 

Lorp LOVAT, in moving, in line 12, 
before Sub-section 1, to insert a new 
sub-section—namely— 


‘¢ A crofter shall reside on his holding unless 
serving with an embodied regiment of Militia,” 


said, it was desirable that the crofter 
should continue to reside on his holding. 
As the Bill stood, he did not see any- 
thing to prevent a crofter fencing his 
croft round, planting it with trees or 
anything else he chooses, going off to 
America, and returning after 20 years, 
and coming down upon the proprietor 
for payment for any improvements. The 
object of the Bill was not to do that, 
but to provide land for the crofter; and, 
therefore, he moved this Amendment, so 
as to secure that the crofter should reside 
on his holding. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 1, after line 12, before sub-section (1.), 
insert as a new sub-section—‘‘(1.) The crofter 
shall reside on his holding unless serving with 
an embodied regiment of Militia.’”’—(7he Lord 
ovat.) 


Tue Duke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he thought an Amend- 
ment which he had put down would 
meet the object of his noble Friend 
better. He intended to propose that the 
definition of a crofter should be a person 
who resided habitually on his holding. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK said, 
that there were many cases of men who 
had to leave their crofts and serve with 
the Army, and who might be away for 
a year ora year and a-half. While he 
was away his croft might be taken care 
of by his wife or his mother, and it 
would be hard to deprive him of it in 
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these circumstances. He might be ab- 
sent, and yet the croft suffer no damage, 
and there might be a bond fide intention 
on his part to come back. 


In reply to Lord Asrncrr, 


Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK said, 
that the case he had put was not at all 
an unusual one. It certainly was a very 
ordinary case in past times, when hun- 
dreds of crofters returned from military 
service and resumed agricultural opera- 
tions on their crofts. He would be 
more inclined to accept the suggestion 
of the noble Duke to insert the word 
‘habitually ” than to accept the noble 
Lord’s Amendment. 

Tse SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Earl of Datnovuste) said, he hoped 
the Amendment would not be pressed. 
Enough had been said already to show 
that it was an objectionable Amend- 
ment; but it was even more objection- 
able than had been shown, for crofters 
often went to the fishings, and even 
worked for a while on the large farms. 
If the Amendment were accepted, he 
was not sure that it would not seriously 
affect the value of the Bill. 

Lorp LOVAT said, he was quite ready 
to accept the suggestion of the noble 
Duke to insert the word ‘ habitually ” 
in the Definition Clause and withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorp ABINGER moved, as an addi- 
tional sub-section, to insert— 

“The crofter shall have been convicted of 
felony, or theft, or be in receipt of parochial 
relief.”” 

While he regretted that legislation such 
as this had been proposed, he thought 
they should endeavour to make it as 
innocuous as possible. It put the in- 
terests of the landlords on one side and 
the interests of the crofters on the other. 
Now, while he might admit that there 
were ruthless landlords, yet, on the other 
hand, they had sometimes worthless 
tenants; and the privileges of the Bill 
should not be, in his opinion, extended 
tov convicted felons and thieves, or to 
crofters who were in receipt of parochial 
relief. He had been for 25 years Chair- 
man of the Board of one of the largest 
parishes, and he found that the old feel- 
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ing of independence was very much wear- 
ing off, and that many were on the poor | 
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roll who ought not to have been there. 
Under the circumstances which would 
be introduced by the power of bequest 
contained in the Bill, the landlord ought 
to have some power over crofts held by 
persons in receipt of parochial relief. 


Amendment moved, 


In page l, line 16, after (“ tenancy ”’) insert 
as a new sub-section—*‘ The crofter shall have 
been convicted of felony, or theft, or be in re- 
ceipt of parochial relicf.’’—( The Lord Abinger.) 


Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, he hoped 
his noble Friend would not press his 
Amendment. He did not think it would 
have any practical value, while it had an 
exceedingly offensive aspect. .He could 
sincerely say that among the crofting 
population in the West of Scotland 
ordinary crime, such as was here referred 
to, was almost unknown, and he did not 
remember the case of any crofter being 
convicted of theft or felony. It was 
offensive to apply it to them when it did 
not apply to the larger class of farmers, 
who were not deprived of their farms by 
law on conviction for theft. As to those 
receiving parochial relief, he had never 
heard of a man being admitted to be a 
pauper in his district who had got a 
croft. The ratepayers looked after that. 
There might be cases in which a crofter 
became bankrupt, and his cattle and 
goods sold off. He might then become 
a pauper; but if he came upon the roll 
he could not retain his holding. The 
Bill would really gain nothing by the 
Amendment. 

Lorp ABINGER said, he had no in- 
tention of proposing anything offensive. 
As there was so little likelihood of his 
Amendment being enforced, there could 
be little objection to its being inserted. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
did not understand the point of the 
Amendment. If the crofter did not pay 
his rent, he could, under Sub-section 1 
of this clause, cease to be in possession 
of his croft. 

Lorpv ABINGER maintained that a 
difficulty might arise in this way in con- 
nection with the Bequest Clause. If a 
man became a pauper he did not pay his 
rent; butif he had not paid for two years 
he had to get six months’ notice. If he 
died in the interval his son might come 
in and get the croft, and the landlord 
would have no claim against him for the 
past rent. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to give the landlord power ta 
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taking parochial relief. 
Lorpv NAPIER anv ETYRICK said, 
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in writing, sub-divide or sub-let his 


|holding, by inserting the words “or 


he agreed with the remarks of the noble permit any other family to reside in the 


Duke (the Duke of Argyll), and would 
even go further. 
ships to consider whether there was not 
a moral question involved here? The 
noble Lord (Lord Abinger) proposed 
that when a man was convicted of an 
offence, not only he should be removed 
from his croft, but his family should 
also be made to suffer, and they must all 
remove somewhere else. The man might 
go to a town, and become worse there 
and increase its criminal population. It 
seemed to him a more rational thing 
that every parish should consume its own 
vice and crime, and not be so solicitous 
to send its crime to other parts of the 
country. Then in regard to the point of 
parochial relief. Under the Bill the 


smallest occupier paying the smallest ' 


rent became acrofter; and they could 
easily conceive circumstances in which 
an old man or an old woman should be 
in temporary distress and receive out- 
door relief. Would it not bea gross act 
of cruelty if they were to sanction the 
summary expulsion of such old persons 
from the holding to which they were 
warmly attached? On the whole, he 
regarded the Amendment as very per- 
nicious in its tendency, and he hoped 
their Lordships would not agree to it. 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he would be very sorry 
if their Lordships assented to this 
Amendment, and he would suggest a 
difficulty. There was no such crime 
known in Scotch law as felony. It there- 
fore would be easy to pass the Amend- 
ment to that extent, because it would be 
inoperative but for the other considera- 
tions. He thought it would be a very 
ungracious act if they should put in such 
words as were proposed. He concurred 
with the appeal of the noble Earl the 
Secretary for Scotland, who on the 
second reading said that the Bill 
should be discussed with every desire to 
ameliorate the condition of the crofters. 
In that spirit he thought the words now 
suggested were unnecessary, and there- 
fore he could not support them. 


Amendment negatired. 
Lorpv ABINGER said, he proposed to 


amend the 4th sub-section of Section 1, 
which provided that the crofter should 


Lord Abinger 





| same house.” 
He asked their Lord- 


Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 25, after (“thereof”) insert 
(‘or permit any other family to reside in the 
same house."’)—( The Lord Abinger.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
could not accept the Amendment, which 
he thought was too dictatorial. 

Lorp NAPIER ann ETTRICK said, 
there were, no doubt, many cases in 
which parents took in the families of 
their sons into very small houses ; and 
sometimes, even in cases of sickness and 
death, scenes very shocking to decency 
occurred. They had several examples 
of this before the Royal Commission. 
If the noble Lord would insert the word 
‘*‘ habitually ” he should feel inclined to 
support the Amendment. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that no 
doubt the Amendment was pointed 
against what was a real evil in the 
Western Highlands, where there was 
great overcrowding in the cottages. He 
had found it almost impossible to prevent 
it, and such a provision as that proposed 
seemed rather to belong to the class of 
Bills which dealt with sanitary questions 
than with Bills dealing with questions 
of tenure. He had no doubt that Par- 
liament would adopt further and more 
stringent measures with regard to the 
health of the people ; and if Local Bodies 
were ever intrusted with such duties 
they would take cognizance of this great 
evil. It was a difficult and invidious 
duty to cast out a crofter because he ad- 
mitted his son’s wife. The crofters did 
not take in crofters, but allowed their 
married children to come in and over- 
crowd the house. He thought that was 
an evil which they must put up with for 
the present, and wait for the progress of 
education and local government. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tur Duxe or ARGYLL moved, as an 
Amendment, to add the fullowing new 
sub-section :— 

“ The crofter shall not persistently violate any 
written condition for the protection of the land- 
lord's interest or the interest of the neighbour- 
ing crofters which is legally applicable to the 
holding, and which shall be sanctioned as 
reasonable by the Land Commissioners.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 


? 
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prevent the abuse of rights by one man 
to the disadvantage of his landlord and 
his neighbours. As the Bill came up to 
this House there was no possibility of 
getting rid of a crofter unless he did 
not pay rent. But there might be a 
whole string of regulations which the 
crofter had signed as conditions of keep- 
ing his holding, and he might evade 
every one of them. Some of these 
stipulations were in the interest not of 
the landlords, but of the neighbouring 
crofters. It was common to put in con- 
ditions as to the amount of cattle to be 
on the common grazing, and there was 
no more common cause of quarrel than 
when one man of strong will, perhaps 
not with the highest character, put on 
more cattle than his own share on the 
common grazing. Sometimes this one 
man overruled the rest of the crofters. 
In order to present this state of things 
the landlord often inserted a provision 
that the crofter should keep his cattle to 
the proper limit. He knew one case, he 
was sorry to say, where a minister of the 
Church of Scotland who had a right of 
grazing put many more cattle on the 
common grazing ground than he had a 
right to do. He understood that the 
Government were prepared to accept the 
Amendment if words were inserted to 
show that the agreement had actually 
been signed by the crofter. He was 
willing to accept the proposal of the Go- 
vernment, although such matters were 
very often simply customary obligations. 
However, he admitted that there was 
some difficulty, and he was quite willing 
to limit his Amendment to the case where 
the crofters had actually signed the con- 
ditions. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 1, line 27, after sub-section 4, insert 
asa new sub-section—‘“ The crofter shall not 
persistently violate any written condition for 
the protection of the landlord's interest or the 
interest of neighbouring crofters which is 
legally applicable to the holding, and which 
shall be sanctioned as reasonable by the Land 
Commission.’”’—( The Duke of Argyll.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
would accept the Amendment, subject to 
the limitation suggested by the noble 
Duke. 

Amendment cgreed to. 

Lorp ABINGER begged to move an 
Amendment to give the landlord power 
to enter a holding for the purpose of 
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taking “‘ limestone,” in addition to stone, 
marble, &c., already provided for. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 12, 
after (‘‘stone,”) insert (‘‘ limestone.’”’)— 
(The Lord Abinger.) 


THe Eart or DALHOUSIE con- 
sidered the introduction of the word 
‘limestone’ was upnecessary. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON believed that limestone was 


stone. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, sub-section (6.), line 20, leave out 
(“sea,”) and after (‘‘shore’’) insert (“of the 
sea, lakes, or rivers.”}—( The Lord Lovat.) 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
had no objection to the addition of the 
words, although it was not always easy 
to draw the line between the shore of 
the sea, or a river, or a lake. 

Tur Duxe or ARGYLL thought his 
noble Friend might safely accept the 
Amendment. In some parts of Scotland 
there were immense lakes, 20 or 30 
miles long, to which such a provision as 
this ought obviously to apply. The ex- 
tension was of no importance as against 
the interest of the landiord, although its 
use to the landlord would be consider- 


able. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Lorpv LOVAT moved to enable the 
landlord to take ‘‘ wild birds or vermin,” 
as well as game and fish. This provi- 
sion was principally directed against 
wood-pigeons. 

Amendment moved, in line 25, after 
(‘‘ fish,”) add (‘‘ wild birds or vermin.’’) 
—(The Lord Lovat.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Lorpv LOVAT moved to add the fol- 


lowing new sub-section : — 

“The crofter shall be subject to removal 

at the first term after six months’ notice if 
convicted of smuggling spirits or allowin 
smuggling on his holding, or if convicted o: 
felony, or if twice convicted of poaching.” 
He considered it was highly important 
in the interests of the crofter as well as 
the whole neighbourhood that smuggling 
should be discouraged. 


Amendment moved, 


In e 2, after sub-section (7.),add as a new 
subrsection—“ (3,) The crofter shall be subject 
to removal at the first term after six ‘months’ 
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notice if convicted of smuggling spirits or allow- 
ing smuggling on his holding, or if convicted 
of felony, or if twice convicted of poaching.” — 
( The Lord Lovat.) 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON thought the provision was 
unnecessary, and that the offence of 
smuggling was already sufficiently pro- 
vided against. A severe penalty was 
attached to smuggling. If a crofter was 
convicted of smuggling he was not 
likely to hold his croft very long. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Provision for resumption by 
landlord). 


Tue Duce or ARGYLL moved an 
Amendment dealing with the power of 
the landlord to withdraw land from a 
holding for the purpose of feus. He 
felt quite sure that neither House of 
Parliament wished that the rights of 
owners in Scotland should be unreason- 
ably interfered with. On some estates 
there were landlords who derived much 
from the feuing value of their land. 
They looked to it as a means of raising 
the rental of their property and of re- 
covering some of the immense losses sus- 
tained by them in consequence of agri- 
cultural depression. The introduction 
of feuing districts into the Highlands 
could never be anything but a public 
advantage. Feuars were of very great 
importance to the landlords, and there 
was no conceivable case in which land 
withdrawn for the purpose of feuing 
would not be of public service. The 
Bill provided that land should only be 
withdrawn for the purpose with the 
sanction of the Land Commission, and 
he submitted that that was not a wise 
restriction. If the landlord took land 
from the crofter, he always gave ample 
compensation, and, in the case of larger 
holdings, clauses were inserted in the 
leases providing that the landlord might 
take back land for this particular pur- 
pose at a fixed rent. If this Amend- 
ment were passed, it would, of course, 
be in the power of the Land Commis- 
sion tu decide in favour of so large an 
amount of compensation as would pre- 
clude the land from being taken over ; 
but such a contingency he did not fear, 
as he had every confidence in the reason- 
ableness of the men forming that Body. 
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Amendment moved, 


In page 2, line 27, leave out (“the Land 
Commission may on the application of”); in 
line 38, after (‘‘landlord,”) insert (“ may,’’) 
and leave out (‘‘and upon being satisfied that 
he desires to.’’)—( The Duke of Argyll.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
did not think the substance of the 
Amendment differed very much from 
the intention of the Bill; but he ob- 
jected to it on the ground of its form, 
It was quite inconsistent in form with 
the clause giving the crofter absolute 
fixity of tenure. Under the noble Duke’s 
Amendment that fixity of tenure would 
be invaded, and the only power left to 
the Land Commission would be that of 
assessing and fixing the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid to the crofter in 
the event of his being removed by his 
landlord. If this Amendment were 
passed, the crofters, on whose behalf 
this Bill was introduced, might fairly 
argue in this way—‘‘ By the Ist clause 
of this Bill you give us absolute fixity of 
tenure, and by the 2nd clause you allow 
that fixity of tenure to a certain extent 
to be taken away. You allow the land- 
lord, because he is a rich man and able 
to pay for the luxury of removing us, to 
turn us out, however injurious it may 
be to us.” Of course, it would be quite 
possible to fix a prohibitive sum for 
compensation; but he submitted that 
the Bill as it stood was a very good Bill, 
It had been drafted with great care, 
and had already passed through a great 
many storms and tempests in “‘ another 
place,” and he hoped it would pass in 
its present form. This might be re- 
garded as a small Amendment; but to 
the crofters it was a very large and im- 
portant one. At any rate, it was one 
which told on the landlords’ side of the 
case. 

THe Dvuxe or ARGYLI. said, he 
would not press his proposal to a divi- 
sion. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 37, after (“ Commission,’’) 
insert (‘whom failing the sheriff of the 
bounds.” )}—( The Lord Abinger.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
could not understand under what cir- 
cumstances such a provision could pos- 
sibly be necessary. 
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Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON also failed to grasp the state 
of things contemplated by the Mover of 
the Amendment. The powers of the 
Land Commission with regard to ex- 
tension closed by Clause 21 after the 
expiration of five years. The duties of 
the Land Commission for other pur- 
poses would continue ; but he could not 
see when the action of the Sheriff could 
be called in, because if the Land Com- 
mission were abolished by some future 
Government, or even by the existing 
Government, should they remain in 
Office so long, they would be certain to 
substitute some authority for it. 

Lorpv ABINGER said, that the Go- 
vernment might or might not make 
adequate provision. 

THe Marqvess or SALISBURY 
pointed out that it was only one of the 
functions of the Commission that came 
to an end at the expiration of five years. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorpv ABINGER moved to include 
‘‘planting”’ in those reasonable pur- 
poses having relation to the good of the 
holding for which land might be re- 
sumed. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 41, 
after (‘* letting,’’) insert (‘‘ planting.”’) 
—(Zhe Lord Abinger. ) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
objected to the Amendment. He thought 
the general words would include plant- 
ing. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY hoped 
their Lordships would assent to the 
proposal of his noble Friend. To re- 
ject it was to show an absolute want of 
confidence in the Land Commission by 
whom the Act was to be administered. 
To insist on the exclusion of planting 
was one of the most extraordinary 
species of tyranny he had ever seen in 
his life. If it were unnecessary the 
Land Commission would put it right. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he did 
not see any harm in adding the word. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 


would consider the matter on Report. 
Amendment agreed to. 
On the Motion of Lord Napier and 


Errrick, Amendment made, in page 3, 
line 1, after (‘‘ industry,” by inserting— 
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(** Or for roads practicable for carriages from 
the croft or crofts to the high road or the sea- 


shore.”’) 


Lorpv ABINGER moved to insert an 
Amendment giving the Sheriff of the 
bounds— 


‘* Failing the Land Commissioners, a to 
give the landlord resumption of a holding for 
the purposes specified in the Bill.” 


The Amendment proceeded— 


“ The landlord shall also have power to re- 
sume possessisn of any croft or crofts for such 
estate purposes as he may consider n 
upon payment to the crofter or crofters of com- 
pensation at the rate of seven years’ rent of the 
croft or crofts so resumed.”’ 


A somewhat similar Amendment had 
worked very well in the Irish Land 
Act. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, line 9, after (“ Commission,’’) in- 
sert (‘‘ whom failing the sheriff of the bounds 
shall determine. The landlord shall also have 
power to resume possession of any croft or crofts 
for such estate purpose as he may consider neces- 
sary upon payment to the crofter or crofters of 
compensation at the rate of seven years rent of 
the croft or crofts so resumed.’’)—(Zhe Lord 
Abinger.) 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, the 
Amendment of the noble Lord went a 
great deal further than the one which, 
after discussion, had been withdrawn. 
The Amendment was not compatible 
with the Ist clause of the Bill, which 
conferred fixity of tenure upon the 
crofter. He could not accept it on be- 
half of the Government. 

Lorp ABINGER said, they gave fixity 
of tenure to the tenant, but they prac- 
tically handed over the landlord’s pro- 
perty without any compensation. He 
had noobjection to substitute 10 for seven 
years; but there ought to be some point 
at which the landlord could resume pos- 
session. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he hoped the Irish 
Land Act would not be cited as a reason 
for the passing of this Bill. He ob- 
jected as much to the provisions of the 
Bill as any of their Lordships; but he 
was aware that some such Bill was 
necessary; and having passed the Ist 
clause, which practically gave the crofter 
fixity of tenure, he would not like to be 
a party to any action which would undo 
what had been done in the Ist clause. 
If they gave fixity of tenure, and then 
said that the landlord might resume the 
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land whenever he pleased, it seemed to | many observations against the principle 
him that they were giving with one hand | of the Bill, founded upon what he found 





and taking away with the other. It was, 
not a question of how many years’ rent 

the tenant should have as compensation, 

but of whether he should remain on the. 
land or not. He accepted the Bill as 
applying to the Highlands of Scotland; 
but he trusted no such application would 
be made by other parts of Scotland, nor 
he hoped was there any necessity for it. 
He might mention that the only person 
who seemed under the Bill not to have 
fixity of tenure was the large tenant. 
Between the passing of the Act and five 
years from that time any tenant who 
had entered into a lease for 19 years 
might be disturbed at any period be- 
tween now and five years, whether he 
liked it or not. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Clause 3 (Removal of crofter for breach 
of conditions) agreed to. 


II.— Rent. 
Clause 4 (Present rent) agreed to. 
Clause 5 (Rent altered by agreement). | 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE moved to 
alter the wording of this clause, giving 
power to alter rent by agreement by 
substituting for the latter part of the 
clause the following words :— 


‘* The rent so agreed on shall be substituted 
for the present rent so long as such agreement 
subsists, and after the expiry thereof so long as 
no different rent shall have been fixed by the 
Land Commission upon the application of the 
landlord or the crofter, and so long as no new 
agreement between the landlord and the crofter 
shall have been made.”’ 


It was only necessary to add that the, 
object of the alteration was to make the | 
meaning of the clause more clear. 


' 


Amendment moved, 


In page 3, line 28, leave out from the first | 
(“and”’) to the end of the clause, and insert— ! 
(** The rent so agreed on shall be substituted 
for the present rent so long as such agreement | 
subsists, and after the expiry thereof so long as | 
no different rent shall have been fixed by the | 
Land Commission upon the application of the 
landlord or the crofter, and so long as no new 
agreement between the landlord and the crofter 
shall have been made.’’—(The Earl of Dal- 


houste.) 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, on the 
second reading he had addressed a good 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 





' Act. 


was a misunderstanding of this clause. 
In his opinion, it was by far the most 
important clause in the Bill. It was a 
clause in favour of free contract, giving 


the crofter access to the capital of his 


landlord. Having excluded the crofter 
from the benefit of public money for 
agricultural improvements, it would 
have been a monstrous injustice to have 
also prevented him entering into an 
agreement with his landlord for improve- 
ments. But upon inquiry, although the 
wording excluded such a case, he found 
it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to do so. The Amendment of the 
noble Lord professed to give what he 
had advocated, and if it really did so it 
would materially reduce the mischief 
which undoubtedly would result from 
the Bill if such a clause were not in- 
serted. He would accept the Amend- 
ment in the meantime, and if he found 
it did not meet his views of the case, 
he could move an Amendment on Re- 


port. 
Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 


would consider the suggestions which 


had been made before the Report stage 
of the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 

Clause 6 (Fixed rent). 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he objected 
to the term ‘fair rent,”’ which, although 
it appeared in the Irish Land Act, ought 
never to have found its way into any 
No one knew the meaning of the 
word. One said it meant such a rent 
that the man could live and thrive. 
Those who had to administer the law, 
as a rule, took off about afourth. They 
considered themselves on a mission of 
reduction. In one case the rent was 
£6 17s. 4d., and the Commissioners 
struck off the 7s. 4d. That was absurd. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Why? 

Lorp BRAMWELL: If £6 10s. was 
a fair rent, £6 17s. 4d., agreed to, could 
not be unfair, so as to justify altering 
it. There was only one clear meaning 
of fair rent, and it did not apply in 
this case. That clear meaning was “the 
rent which one person was willing to 
take and another person was willing to 
give.” In the sense in which it was 
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used here ‘‘ fair rent”’ was an improper 
term. It represented no definite idea. 
If there was any idea in the mind of 
the Legislature, it ought to be so stated 
that people could act upon it ; otherwise 
they would not avoid the confusion 
which arose under the Irish Land Act. 
They ought either to strike out the word 
‘fair’ or substitute another for it. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, that 
if the noble and learned Lord wished to 
propose any Amendment, he ought to 
give Notice of it. The deduction of 5 per 
cent might be a small one in the learned 
Profession to which his noble and learned 
Friend belonged, but it was of some im- 
portance to small crofters. The Bill 
would be worked by practical men, to 
whom the word “ fair” would have an 
intelligible meaning, whether it was 
capable of a legal interpretation or 
not. 

Lorpv NAPIER anv ETTRICK 
thought the expression ‘‘ fair rent’ un- 
reasonable, and peculiarly unacceptable 
in the present state of the Highlands, 
when no rent would be looked upon as 
fair. He thought the word “ judicial” 
should be substituted for “ fair.” 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL had a large 
amount of sympathy with the noble 
Lord, and had frequently pginted out in 
the Irish Land Act that the words “ fair 
rent” had no interpretation except in 
the breast of the valuators. But the 
word “ fair’? was not altogether with- 
out precedent in Scottish law. It was 
used in the Entail Act, and also in the 
Lands Valuation ‘Scotland) Act. The 
life tenant of entailed property who 
might accept a fine and let land at alow 
rent was prohibited from doing so to the 
prejudice of his successor. It was pro- 
vided that no life tenant should let his 
land except on fair rent. The context 
showed that a market rent was implied. 
Clause 11 spoke of ‘‘such terms as are 
usually obtained in the letting of land 
of the like quality and similarly situ- 
ated.”” These words were convertible 
with ‘fair rent.” But they should be 
considered with reference to the dif- 
ference between land taken from a land- 
lord to be added to a croft and land 
which had been improved in value by 
the occupying tenant. In the Scottish 
Valuation Act in dealing with land 
which was not let assessors were directed 
to ascertain what was its fair letting 
value. 


{May 27, 
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Lorp WATSON said, he always under- 
stood that the only object of the first 
Act cited by the noble Duke was to pre- 
vent a life tenant doing injury to his 
successors. 


On the Motion of The Duke of Ricu- 
monD, Amendment made, in page 3, 
line 40, after (‘‘ holding,”) by inserting 
(‘‘and suitable thereto.”) 


On the Motion of Lord Naprer and 
Errrick, Amendment made, in page 3, 
line 40, after (‘‘ executed,”’) by insert- 
ing (‘is paid for.’’) 


Lorp ABINGER moved to insert, in 
Sub-section 4, the words ‘“‘ upon con- 
signation of the rent due or finding 
security therefor.’’ Without some such 
restriction they might take advantage 
of the clause to avoid paying rent pend- 
ing the decision of the Commission. In 
this way they might dispose of their 
cattle and goods, and when decision was 
given they might have practically no- 
thing. They should either deposit the 
money in Court or find security for it. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 4, line 17, after (‘ proceedings,’ ) 
insert (“upon consignation of the rent due 
or finding security therefor.’”’)— (The Lord 
Abinger.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, it 
might be unfair to compel the crofter to 
find security for the whole amount. The 
rent might be £5, but after the valua- 
tion it might be fixed at £3, and surely 
it would be hard that he should have to 
find security for £5. Besides, in the 
last line of the clause the Land Com- 
mission had a sufficient discretion left 
them to protect the interests of the land- 
lords. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRIOK said, 
that he could not imagine an alteration 
in the terms of the Act more irritating, 
more unreasonable, or more inept than 
this. It was manifestly absolutely im- 
= that many of the crofters should 

e able to find security. 

Lorp WATSON said, that the Com- 
mission had a right in this clause to im- 
pose any condition as to payment of rent 
during the stay of execution, and the 
question was whether the Commission 
should at discretion exact security or a 
deposit of the money. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
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IIT.— Renunciation of Tenancy. 


Clause 7 (Renunciation of tenancy) 
agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


IV.—Compensation for Improvements. 


Clause 8 (Compensation to crofter for 
improvements on removal) agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Clause 9 (Compensation to cottar for 
improvements on removal). 

Lorpv ABINGER said, he wished to 
move an Amendment to the effect that 
compensation for improvements on re- 
moval should be only paid when exe- 
cuted by the crofter or his predecessor 
in the same family ‘‘ within 30 years.” 


Amendment moved, in page 5, line 13, 
after (‘‘family,”) insert (‘‘under 30 
years.” )—( The Lord Abinger.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, that 
there were plenty of cottages with mud 
walls which stood much longer than 30 
years. He thought the Commissioners 
should be left to decide whether the im- 

rovements were exhausted or not, and 
e hoped that the house would not put 
in the limit of 30 years. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorp ABINGER moved the omission 
of the sub-section providing that the 
improvements for which compensation 
was to be given should not have been 

“Executed in virtue of any specific agree- 
ment in writing under which the cottar was 
bound to execute such improvement,” 
and to insert in its place— 


‘* Executed in virtue of the stipulations of a 
lease, or in virtue of any agreement or under- 
standing expressed in estate regulations or 
other writings.”’ 


Amendment moved, 

In page 5, line 14, leave out sub-section (‘ c,’’) 
and insert (‘‘such improvements as have not 
been executed in virtue of the stipulations of a 
lease, or in virtue of any agreement or under- 
standing expressed in estate regulations or other 
writings.””)—(The Lord Abinger.) 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE eaid, that 
it was extremely desirable that the re- 
sponsibilities of the crofter should be 
limited to points as to which there could 
be no doubt whatever. In other parts 
of the Bill they had refused to have the 
door open to general regulations and 
understandings, and had limited the re- 
sponsibility of the crofter to the specific 
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agreements which he himself had signed, 
and it would not be consistent if they 
went away from that principle now. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Clause 10 (Principle of valuation) 
agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


V.—Enlargement of Holdings. 


Clause 11 (Application by crofter for 
enlargement). 

THe Duxe or ARGYLL moved, in 
page 5, line 27, to insert, after the word 
‘‘ resident,” the words “on contiguous 
holdings.”” The word “ township” had 
not been raised in the Bill, and yet the 
principle of the group of crofters had 
been in the mind of the Government in 
drawing up the Bill. The five crofters 
who could make an application for an 
enlargement of holdings had clearly a 
reference to a contiguous group, and 
yet it might so happen that that applica- 
tion was made by one dissatisfied crofter 
on his property, who might get other 
four resident 40 miles away, although in 
the same parish, and they together 
might go to the Land Commission, and 
get an enlargement for the one man, 
while the in¢ention of the Bill was that 
five crofters in a township should have 
liberty to apply. 

Amendment moved, 

In page 5, line 27, after (‘‘ resident *’) insert 
(“on contiguous holdings.””)—(The Duke of 
Argyll.) 

Lorpv NAPIER ayn ETTRICK 
thought the words ‘‘ on contiguous hold- 
ings ” were rather too stringent. He 
would suggest such words as “ five occu- 
piers on the same estate,” or “ not remote 
from each other.” He would remind 
them that five respectable occupants in 
a township might have a common in- 
terest, yet their five holdings might not 
be contiguous. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL: Call it 
“‘ neighbouring holdings.” 

Lorpv NAPIER anp ETTRIOK said, 
he had no objection to the word “‘ neigh- 
bouring.” 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
was willing to assent to the Amendment 
with the suggested alteration. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Lorpv ABINGER moved, in page 5, 
line 30, after ‘“‘ crofters,” to insert words 
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to the effect that the land to be added 
should “have been previously held by 
crofters.” He said that if the croft was 
to be enlarged it was only reasonable 
that it should be enlarged out of land 
which some time or other had been in 
the hands of crofters. He did not want 
to fix any limit of time. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 5, line 30, after (‘‘ crofters’’) insert 
(‘which have been previously held by 
crofters.”)—( The Lord Abinger.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, 
that the noble Lord had overlooked the 
fact that in many cases crofters had 
been removed to the seashore from 
places which they formerly occupied, and 
it was extremely desirable that there as 
elsewhere there should be power to en- 
large the holdings. These cases might 
not have been very numerous ; still they 
existed, and the Bill endeavoured to 
provide for them. If the Amendment 
were adopted it would certainly not deal 
with the most plausible of all the griev- 
ances of the crofters. 

Lorp NAPIER anv ETTRICK said, 
there would be a difficulty with refer- 
ence to the interpretation of the term 
‘‘crofter.” It here meant any occupier 
holding from year to year and paying 
rent directly to the landlord. But there 
were many cases in which men had paid 
to the landlord, and who were deprived 
of land which actually was in the occu- 
pancy of their predecessors of the same 
class; but these predecessors had not 
been crofters, but sub-tenants of tacks- 
men. Therefore, the proposal of the 
noble Lord would deprive present 
crofters of land which did belong to the 
same class of people formerly, although 
not under the same name. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that the 
Amendment would not work. If his 
noble Friend went back he would find 
that the whole of the country was in fact 
held by sub-tenants, and the crofters 
were the living descendants of those 
sub-tenants. Where there was no 
limitation of time he did not think the 
direction contained in the Amendment 
would be of any value. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorpv NAPIER anp ETTRICK said, 
that this clause provided that occupiers 
settled on neighbouring holdings might 
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ask for an extension of their holding, 
which generally meant common pasture 
in the same parish. But boundaries of 
parishes were not identical with boun- 
daries of farms or estates, and it might 
happen that the area available for the 
extension of the pasture land would be 
just over the boundary of the parish. 
He proposed, therefore, to insert the 
words ‘‘or in an adjacent crofting 
parish.” Unless they had these words 
they ran a great risk of taking away 
from some parties their right of getting 
an extension of their holdings. It was 
a difficulty that might easily occur. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 4, line 31, after (‘ parish’’) insert 
(‘or in an adjacent crofting parish.’’)—(The 
Lord Napier and Ettrick.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
would offer no objection to the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorpv ABINGER said, he could not 
agree with the proposal. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 45, line 32, after (“land ’’) insert 
(“ belonging to the same landlord or landlords.’’) 
——(The Lord Napier and Ettrick.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
did not object to the provision on prin- 
ciple, but pointed out that it was de- 
fective as a piece of drafting. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Clause 12 (Intimidation to landlords). 


Amendment moved, 

In page 6, line 2, after (** heard ’’) insert (*‘ on 
oath,””) and after (‘‘thereupon’’) insert (‘* and 
shall ascertain as far as possible how far the 
small size of the holdings has been due to the 
action of the landlord or of the crofters.’’)— 
(The Duke of Argyll.) 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
was willing to accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lord Narrer 
and Errrick, Amendment made, in 
page 6, line 5, after (‘parish’) insert 
(‘or in an adjacent crofting parish be- 
longing to the same landlord or land- 
lords.”’) 


Amendment moved, 


In e 6, line 13, after (*‘land ”’) insert 
(‘and to acquire the sheep effeiring thereto by 
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valuation or otherwise according to the custom 
of the country.” )—( The Lord Abinger.) 

Tae Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
must oppose the Amendment. ; 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK 
pointed out that if the Amendment were 
accepted Parliament would impose on 
the crofter the necessity of taking over 
sheep stock which might be diseased, or 
which he might not be competent to 
manage, or which he might not require. 
If it were adopted it must remain in 
many cases utterly inoperative. 

Lorp ABINGER suggested that there 
was a danger that the poor landlords 
might be robbed. 

Tne Duxe or ARGYLL said, the 
truth was that landlords in Scotland had 
got into a very vicious system of valuing 
sheep and cattle stock. Against that 
system he had been going for years. 
Landlords had been in the habit of 
taking over stock at its full value, and 
very often at more than its value, 
whereas it was only reasonable that it 
should be taken over at the actual 
market price at the time. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of the Duke of AreyLt, 
Amendment made, in page 6, line 26, 
after (“‘ seaweed ’’) insert (‘‘ for agricul- 
tural or feeding purposes.”’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 

Clause 13 (Available land). 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON moved to omit the word 
‘‘near.”” It was impossible for his 
Lordship ‘to say what was near, as it 
was altogether a relative term. 

Amendment moved, in page 6, line 31, 
leave out (‘‘or near.”)—(Zhe Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
thought the interpretation of the expres- 
sion might safely be left to the Land 
Commission. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL pointed out 
that it would be very undesirable to con- 
fine the expression in any way. There 
were many cases in the Hebrides where 
the arable land of the crofts was on the 
mainland and the pasture on an island 
a mile or two from the shore. Some of 
the most bitter quarrels in the High- 
lands—some that were even now pending 
—-had arisen with regard to grazing on 


islands. 


{LORDS} 
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Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorp NAPIER ann ETTRICK 
moved an Amendment to the effect that 
the landowner might grant the applica- 
tion of the crofter for an enlargement of 
his holding to the extent of raising the 
annual value of the holding from £15, 
as stated in the Bill, te £30. The defi- 
nition of a crofter was an occupier who 
paid rent up to £30, and it seemed 
logical that if the crofter claimed an 
enlargement he should be allowed to 
do so up to the extent of raising the 
value of his holding to £30. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 7, line 36, leave out (“ fifteen,’’) and 
insert (‘‘ thirty,’”’) and at end of clause add— 
“In the event of an enlargement of his holding 
being granted to a crofter by an order of the 
Land Commission, and in case the crofter shall 
make application in writing to the landlord for 
pecuniary and other assistance towards the oc- 
cupation and stocking of such enlargement, it 
shall be competent for the landlord and crofter 
to make a voluntary agreement as to the pay- 
ment of interest and reimbursement by the 
crofter to the landlord in consideration of such 
assistance, and on the written —— of the 
parties concerned to the Land Commission, and 
with the approval of the Land Commission, such 
payments may be added to the fixed rent of the 
holding and form part of the same, under the 
provisions of this Act, until the claim of the 
landlord, under the terms of the ement, or 
otherwise, has been exhausted.’? — (The Lord 
Napier and Ettrick.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, the 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment. The Government, in fixing the 
maximum at £15, had adopted the limit 
laid down in the Report of the Crofter 
Commission. 

Lorp NAPIER anv ETTRICK said, 
that was a mistake. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, the 
Bill was intended to meet the case of 
the very miserable and smallest crofters, 
and to enable them to exist in reason- 
able comfort. It was not the purpose of 
the Bill to use the power of the State to 
set them up in a large commercial way 
of business. Moreover, to take land 
from one man to give it to another so 
that he might have a holding worth £30 
a-year would be scarcely fair. 

Lorp NAPIER anv ETTRICK said, 
there was no inconsistency with the re- 
commendation in the Report of the 
Crofter Commission and this Amend- 
ment. Their Report was based on the 


principle of establishingtownships, which 
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he still thought was a preferable plan; | shall determine in favour of such representa- 


and they suggested that the maximum 
average holding need not be more than 
£15 in value; but this would not have 
prevented a crofter in the township from 
having a holding of the value of £30. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE apolo- 
gized for having misunderstood the noble 
Lord. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Clause 14 (Deductions from rent in 
case of lands held for sporting purposes) 
agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Clause 15 (Assigned land). 

Lorp DENMAN, in whose name the 
following new Clause stood upon the 
Paper :— 

‘* It shall be lawful for all crofters to capture 
or kill any deer which may have strayed upon 
their holdings, unless they shall have been un- 
fairly enticed by the crofter,”’ 
said, he placed it on the Paper because 
of Lord Bagot allowing his tenants to 
shoot deer which had strayed on their 
holdings. The principle was not un- 
known in the Crofters (No. 1) Bill, which 
only cost $d. more than the Govern- 
ment Bill. Stringent provisions were 
contained to allow tenants to shoot deer 
upon their holdings, and to be under the 
Ground Game Act. If their Lordships 
did not grant this privilege it was within 
the power of every landlord to do so. 
If they had a Dissolution, and this Bill 
were lost, he hoped this concession would 
be granted by proprietors. He would 
have no regret though this Bill were not 
passed. If they were to have a Disso- 
lution, he hoped the Infants Bill and the 
Women’s Suffrage Bill would not be 
lost. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Clause 16 (Bequest of holding). 
Tue Duxe or ARGYLL, in moving 
the following additional Clause :— 


‘* Provided always that in the case of any 
legatee or heir-at-law more distant than wife, 
son, grandson, brother, or son-in-law, it shall 
shall be competent to the landlord on his own 
part, or on the part of neighbouring crofters, 
to represent that, in the interest and for the 
comfort of any adjoining crofters, the holding 
ought to be added to them, so as to increase 
their size, and in all cases in which the Sheriff 
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tion, the heir, or the legatee, as the case may be, 
who but for such determination would have 
succeeded to the holding, shall have right to 
any. claim for compensation for improvements 
theron which win Ree been competent to the 
deceased crofter if he had been removed at the 
date of his death,”’ 

said, his object in this Amendment was 
to increase the size of the holdings. 
There would be many cases in which it 
would be impossible to increase holdings 
by annexation of adjacent land. He 
himself never evicted any widow, son, 
or other near relative; but only the 
other day, in a township on the West 
Coast, a man died, and a distant cousin 
from Glasgow took possession. There 
was no chance of increasing holdings if 
distant relations like that could step in. 
He hoped the landlord would have power 
to go before a Sheriff in such a case and 
agree to pay compensation to the legatee 
rather than allow him to take possession 
of land where it was desirable to in- 
crease the size of the holdings. This 
Proviso was entirely in the interest of 
the crofters themselves. 


Amendment moved, at end of Clause, 
add the following :— 

(“ Provided always, that in the case of any 
legatee or heir-at-law more distant than wife, 
son, grandson, brother, or son-in-law, it shall 
be competent to the landlord on his own part, 
or on the part of neighbouring crofters, to re- 
present that in the interest and for the comfort 
of any adjoining crofts the holding ought to be 
added to them so as to increase their size, and 
in all cases in which the Sheriff shall deter- 
mine in favour of such representation, the heir, 
or the legatee, as the case may be, who but for 
such determination would have succeeded to the 
holding, shall have right to any claim of com- 
pensation for improvements thereon which 
would have been competent to the deceased 
crofter if he had been removed at the date of 
his death.’’)—( The Duke of Argyll.) 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, that 
if this Bill had been now put forward 
for the first time he might have been in 
a position to accept this Amendment or 
something like it; but the Bill had 
passed through a number of changes in 
*‘ another place,” and no Amendment to 
this effect had, as he understood, had 
any amount of support from the Repre- 
sentatives of the crofters. The Amend- 
ment might be conceived in the interests 
of the tenants, but he did not think they 
had that opinion themselves. The Bill 
established the descendability of the 
crofter’s estate, which he believed the 
crofters valued, and this Amendment, 
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to a certain extent, trenched upon the 
right. 

Lorpv NAPIER anv ETTRICK said, 
the crofters valued an increase of their 
holdings as much as anything else, and 
he thought the Government would do 
well to accept an Amendment in the 
direction of that moved by the noble 
Duke. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, after 
consultation he would accept the Amend- 
ment provisionally, although possibly 
the wording would have to be altered 
on Report. Perhaps the Amendment 
was one which the crofters would favour 
if they understood it, and on that ground 
the Government would give way. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, from 
his personal knowledge of the crofters, 
he was certain if they understood the 
Amendment they would be favourable 
to it. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


VI.—Land Commission. 


Clause 17 (Appointment of three Com- 
missioners). 

Loxrp DENMAN said, he approved 
of one of the Commissioners under the 
Bill being able to speak Gaelic. He 
should be perfectly free tc oppose the 
Bill on the third reading; and he was 
encouraged to take that unusual course 
by its success the other night in the 
ease of the Durham Sunday Closing 
Bill. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that in introducing the 
Bill the noble Lord opposite said that 
one of the Commissioners should be a 
trained lawyer of eminence. Now, with 
all respect to the Scottish Bar, he was 
afraid it did not always follow that an 
advocate of 10 years’ standing should 
have attained to a position of eminence. 
Of course, upon the men chosen de- 
pended the proper and safe working of 
this Act. He should have preferred to 
have had one of the Judges on the Com- 
mission ; but, at any rate, it would be 
satisfactory to have, before this Bill left 
this House, some notification as to who 
the Commissioners were to be. They 
would then be satisfied as to whether the 
Commissioners were likely to carry out 
the Act in a manner such as would com- 
mend itself to them. 


The Eari of Dalhousie 
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Tue Earnt or DALHOUSIE said, that 
he hoped that when the Bill was before 
the House for the third time he would be 
in a position to give the names of the 
Commissioners. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Clause 18 (Area covered by the Act) 
agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Clause 19 (Procedure in fixing fair 
rent) agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Clause 20 (Procedure in enlarging 
holdings). 


Amendment moved, 

In page 10, line 37, leave out (‘‘ necessary or 
expedient,’’) and insert (‘‘ just: Provided al- 
ways, the crofters shall be required to bear a 
fair share of the said cost.”—(The Duke of 
Argyll.) 


Lorp NAPIER anv ETTRICK 
thought it was rather a wide power to 
give the Commissioners. They might 
order the landlord and the crofters to 
put up solid stone fence of a mile long, 
or wire fence five miles long, round the 
crofters’ common pasture without any 
limitation as to the proportion in which 
the outlay should fall. It was true that 
the Royal Commissioners contemplated 
proposals of that kind ; but they all un- 
derstood that there was to be a fair 
sharing of the expense. He would sug- 
gest that the clause be modified. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE thought 
the clause should be left as at present. 
It confided the matter to the Land Com- 
mission, and that Body might find cases 
in which they might hold that the 
crofters should bear the whole cost. 
He did not see better provision could 
be made by laying down directions in 
the Bill. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON pointed out that it was for 
the benefit of the crofters that the 
fencing was to be done, and therefore 
the whole expense should not fall on the 
landlord. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, that 
the words ‘‘just to the parties con- 
cerned,” or “‘ just, necessary, and expe- 
dient,” might be introduced on Report 
if the Amendment were withdrawn. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
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Clause 21 (Duration of the Act). 

Lorpv NAPIER ann ETTRICK 
moved to leave out the clause, and to 
substitute the following new Clause :— 

“The powers of the Land Commission, as de- 
fined by the present Act, shall continue for a 

riod of five years from the passing of this 

Act, and after the expiration of that period all 
the powers vested in the Land Commission shall 
be transferred to the sheriffs depute of the coun- 
ties in which the crofting parishes contemplated 
by this Act are situated, and shall be vested in 
them for the purposes of the present Act.’”’ 
The noble Lord pointed out that Clause 
21 contemplated the cessation of the 
powers of the Commission at the end of 
five years with reference to one of the 
most important provisions of the Act. 
In a great many cases the adjacent 
sheep farms were held under long 
leases, and the crofters might never 
have an opportunity of claiming an en- 
largement. He did not advocate an un- 
limited extension of the existence of the 
Commission. He humbly thought the 
Commission need never have existed, as 
the provisions of the Bill might have 
been cheaply carried out by the existing 
Judicial Authorities of the country or 
those authorities otherwise assisted to 
a slight extent. He did not com- 
Es therefore, of their existence being 
imited ; but what he did object to was 
that their necessary powers should ter- 
minate. He hoped, therefore, that while 
the Commission should terminate in five 
years, their powers should fall on those 
best qualified to cary them out—the 
sheriffs depute of the counties. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND ayp 
GORDON thought that would be one 
of the worst clauses of a Bill which he 
did not think very satisfactory as it was. 
There was a clause in the Bill limiting 
the operation of the Act to five years. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, there 
was no doubt that this Bill would have 
the effect of stopping improvements, not 
only on crofters’ holdings, but on the 
grounds adjacent; and, therefore, for 
Heaven’s sake let them have a definite 
time fixed for its expiration. For his 
own part, he would avoid all outlay on 
farms adjacent to crofters’ holdings, be- 
cause it might result in a demand for 
the farms to be divided. No landlord 
could with any security go on improving 
farms which might be claimed in that 
way, and thus the Bill would operate 
most seriously against the improvement 
of the West Highlands. 
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Lorp NAPIER ann EPTRICK 
thought the noble Duke would not 
expect the Bill to be limited to a de- 
finite period. It was impossible for the 
crofters to get all their cases disposed of 
in five years. The subject would be 
brought up again at the end of five years, 
when the period for the continuation of 
the Bill would be enlarged and the autho- 
rity transferred from the Land Commis- 
sion to another body. He would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
Clauses 22 to 31, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 32 (Saving in case of holdings 
in possession of servants). 


Amendment moved, 

In page 13, line 40, after (‘‘ holding,’’) insert 
(‘or buildings,”’) and after (“ landlord,’’) in- 
sert (“‘or buildings let to shopkeepers, inspec- 
tors of poor, tradesmen, or artizans paying 
above six pounds of rent.’’)—{ The Lord Abinger.) 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE believed 
the Government would be able to accept 
the Amendment, but he should like time 
to consider it. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL, in moving, 
in page 13, line 42, to insert, after “land 
lord,” at the end of the clause, the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“ Nor on any holdings on which the perma- 
nent improvements have been executed by the 
landlord,” 
said, that in the Irish Act it was pro- 
vided that where, as in England and 
Scotland, the improvements were exe- 
cuted by the landlords the estate was 
exempted. Now, he had, on the small 
crofts exactly as on the large ones, built 
the houses, drained the land and in- 
closed it, and he only asked to have the 
same law applied to him as had been 
applied in like circumstances to the Irish 
landlords. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE opposed 
the Amendment, on the ground that 
under it a crofter, by accepting some 
of the improvements made by the land- 
lord, might shut himself out of the bene- 
fits of the Bill. The Amendment would 
limit the scope of the Bill too much. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, 
what was necessary was a proper defini- 
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tion of a crofter. He considered the 
Amendment reasonable and fair. He 
hoped the Government would consider 
the question between this and Report. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Clause 33 (Definitions). 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON moved, in page 14, line 2, to 
insert, after ‘‘ who,” the words “‘ habitu- 
ally,” the object of the Amendment 
being to define the crofter as one who 
resided habitually on or near his hold- 
ing. 

Amendment moved, in page 14, line 2, 
after (‘‘ who,’’) insert (‘‘ habitually.”’)— 
‘The Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said he 
must decline to accept the Amendment. 


Amendment xegatived. 


Un the Motion of The Duke of Ricu- 
mMonD and Gorpon, Amendment made in 
page 14, line 2, by leaving out “ or 
near.”’ 


Tue Eart or FIFE said, the Amend- 
ment he begged to move would define 
** permanent improvements ” as— 

** All improvements which, in the judgment 

of the Land Commission, shall add to the value 
of the holding to an incoming tenant.” 
As this was not an Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bill, a general definition was all 
that was required to guide the Land 
Commissioners as to what was meant by 
permanent improvements. If his Amend- 
ment were accepted, he would afterwards 
move to omit the Schedule. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 14, line 19, leave out after (** means’) 
to the end of the paragraph, and insert (** all 
improvements which, in the judgment of the 
Land Commission, shall add to the value of the 
holding to an incoming tenant.”’)—( The Earl of 
Fife.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE remarked, 
that the Amendment comprised what was 
already comprised in the Schedule. It 
was necessary, or at all events highly 
desirable, that the definition should be 
specific. Crofters were not a very well 
educated class. It was, therefore, as 
well to give a few instances of improve- 
ment in order that they might the better 
judge what improvements would entitle 
to compensation. He hoped the Bill 
would be allowed to remain as it stood. 


The Kari of Galloway 
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Tue Duxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON considered the Schedule to 
be far better than the proposal of the 
noble Lord, because the Amendment 
would place an almost unlimited power 
in the Commission to say what they con- 
sidered permanent improvements. In 
his opinion it was far better to retain 
the Schedule, outside of which the Com- 
missioners had no power; therefore, he 
strongly opposed the Amendment. He 
might point out that at the end of the 
Schedule were to be found the very 
words which the noble Earl now pro- 
— to insert in the body of the 

ill. 

Lorpv NAPIER anv ETTRICK stated 
that there were numerous cases in which 
improvements were made by tenants 
which added nothing tothe letting value of 
the holding, but for which, nevertheless, 
compensation should be granted. Con- 
siderable latitude should, therefore, be 
left to the Commissioners in determining 
what were really permanent improve- 
ments. Improvements of all kinds 
should be encouraged as an incentive 
to industry. 


Amendment (by leave of the Uom- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed io, and added to the Bill. 


Clause 34 (Short title) agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 

Schedule. 

Lorpv NAPIER anv ETTRICK said, 
he had a series of Amendments in re- 
spect to the Schedule of the Bill, but he 
did not intend to press them all; but as 
the Schedule proposed to give compen- 
sation for all kinds of improvements, he 
proposed in the case of dwelling houses 
to limit the claim for compensation to 
two dwelling-houses joined together by 
a party wall. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 15, line 1, after (‘* Dwelling-house,’’) 
insert (** of which the external walls are con- 
structed of stone and lime.’’)—( The Lord Napier 
and Ettrick.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
hoped the noble Lord would not press 
the Amendment, as he believed it would 
be more satisfactory to leave the ques- 
tion of compensation as it stood to the 
Commissioners’ own sense of justice. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 
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Belfast Main 


page hag age moved, 

n page 15, line 10, leave out (‘‘ Planting 
om ) and insert (* Plantations of trees. ”\— 
(The Lord Napier and Ettrick.) 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL remarked, 
that if the Land Commission could not 
distinguish a plantation when they saw 
it they might be presumed not to be 
competent for their other duties. It re- 
minded him of a story he once heard 
descriptive of the trees in Islay. The 
trees were said to be very fine, but you 
could not see them for the grass. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Schedule agreed to. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Jfonday next; and Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 127.) 

House adjourned at a quarter before Nine 


o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 27th May, 1886. 


MINUTES.]— Privare Brut (dy Order) — 
Considered as amended—Mountain Ash Local 
Board (Gas, Water, &c.)* 

Pustic Birt — Committee — Report — Arms 
(Ireland) [205-240]. 

ProvisionaL Orper Britis — Ordered — First 
Resding — Local Government ( ee) the. 
[235]; Local Government (Poor Law) 

7) * [236]; Local Government (No. 5) * 
[237]; Local Government (No. 6) * [238]. 
First Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 

(Public Health Act) * [239]. 


MOTIONS. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(HIGHWAYS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Borlase, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board under “ The Highways and Locomotives 
(Amendment) Act, 1878,’ relating to the 
County of Montgomery, ordered to be brought 


in by Mr. Borlase and Mr. Stansfeld. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 235. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 


(POOR LAW) (No. 7) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Borlase, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board under the provisions of ‘‘The Divided 
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Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,” 
as amended and extended by “ The Poor Law 
Act, 1879,” relating tothe Parish of Broadwell, 
and to the Hamlet of Filkins, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Borlase and Mr. Stansfeld. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 236.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(xo. 5) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Borlase, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Rural Sanitary 
District of the Barnet Union, the Boroughs of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, and Newport (Mon.), and 
the City of York, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Borlase and Mr. Stansfeld. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 237. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 6) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Borlase, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating tothe Borough of Burslem, 
the Local Government District of Denton and 
Haughton, the Borough of Dewsbury (two), 
the Local Government District of Heckmond- 
wike, the Boroughs of Lancaster and South- 

ort, and the Local Government Districts of 
Themetan and Widnes, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Borlase and Mr. Stansfeld. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 238.] 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
otatimens 
BELFAST MAIN DRAINAGE BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be con- 
sidered upon Monday next.” — (Sir 
James Corry.) 

Mr. SEXTON (Sligo, 8.): On the 
Question that the Consideration of this 
Bill be taken on Monday next, I wish to 
point out to you, Mr. Speaker, that I 
have down on the Paper a Motion for 
the insertion of a new clause. It was 
understood that the Bill was to come on 
on Tuesday last, and a special Whip 
was made which secured a large attend- 
ance, but an understanding was come to 
that the Bill was to be postponed until 
to-day. It is now proposed by the 
promoters to interfere with that arrange- 
ment, and to defer the Consideration of 
the Bill until Monday. In order to 
avoid a third disappointment, may I ask 
if it is intended that the Bill shall be 
taken on that day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill necessarily 
stood over from Tuesday, because the 
clause proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
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is opposed, and the Standing Orders re- | 


quire that any matter affecting a Private 
Bill, of which Notice of opposition is 
given, shall stand over until the next 
oe of the Sitting of the House, when a 

y shall be fixed for considering it. 

rn. SEXTON: As a new Whip will 
have to be issued, may I ask if it is 
definitely fixed that the Bill shall be 
taken into consideration on Monday ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: All I can say is 
that the hon. Baronet who is in charge 
of the Bill has fixed it for Monday. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the hon. Ba- 
ronet give us to understand that it will 
be taken on that day ? 

Srr JAMES CORRY: Yes. 


Ordered, That the Bill be taken into 
Consideration on Monday next. 


QUESTIONS. 
—— 


INDIA (BOMBAY)—THE INDIAN 
FACTORY ACT, 1885. 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether he will have 
any objection to lay upon the Table 
Copies of the Report of a Commission to 
inquire into the working of the Indian 
Factory Act issued by the Government 
of Bombay in 1885; of the Resolution 
of the Government of Bombay ; and, of 
the Resolution of the Government of 
India thereupon ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Mr. Srarrorp Howarp ) 
(Gloucester, Thornbury): The Report 
of the Commission has not been re- 
ceived; but its recommendations are 
summarized in the Resolution of the 
Government of Bombay. The Secretary 
of State has no objection to lay on the 
Table this document, together with the 
proceedings of the Government of India 
on the subject, if the right hon. Baronet 
will move for the Papers. 


INDIA — ADULTERATION OF WHISKY 
AT THE CALCUTTA CUSTOM HOUSE. 


Srr ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether his attention has been 
called to an adulteration of MacGavin 
and Co.’s whisky at the Calcutta Custom 
House ; and, whether he will communi- 
cate with the Government of India on 
the subject ? 


Mr. Speaker 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srarrorp Howarp ) 
(Gloucester, Thornbury): Yes, Sir; the 
Government of Tndia will be asked to 
inquire into the case. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE CONGO. 

Mr. HUTTON (Manchester, N.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, When Her Majesty’s 
Government will appoint a Consul to 
reside on the River rel in order that 
British interests there may be safe- 
guarded, and that the provisions of the 
Convention of December 1884, between 
Her Majesty’s Government and that of 
the Congo State, may be carried out ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, S8.): 
The reorganization of the Consular Ser- 
vice on the West Coast of Africa is under 
consideration. The scheme will inelude 
the appointment of a Consul on the 
Congo. 


STATE OF IRELAND — CONDUCT OF 
EMERGENCY MEN AT BALLINA- 
MORE, CO. LEITRIM. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that the emergency men in charge of 
the holding from which John Dignan, 
Probagh, Ballinamore, county Leitrim, 
was evicted on the 13th March last, 
burned the timber of the offices and the 
lofts of the dwelling house, as well as 
the bushes planted by the tenant’s 
father, thereby depreciating the value 
of the holding; whether they also threw 
down and scattered a rick of hay, and 
refused to allow John Dignan to rebuild 
it and save it from loss; whether pre- 
vious to the expiration of the period 
allowed for redemption, these acts were 
legal; whether they were done with the 
knowledge of the police on protection 
duty at the place; and, whether there is 
any means by which the tenant can 
obtain compensation for the loss ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne), in reply, 
said, that the police were aware that the 
caretakers on the farm used some 
branches from whitethorn bushes grow- 
ing near the house, and that one or 
two boards were missing from a hen- 
roost. There was about 3 ewt. of ha 
near the house, and the caretakers too 
some of it for bedding. The estate 
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bailiff a permission to the men to 
cut the bushes; but, as matters of pri- 


vate right and legal title were involved 
in the matter, he was unable to say 
anything as to the legality of the action, 
or as to the means by which compensa- 
tion was to be sought if it was necessary. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—THE 
TRUSTS OF DEDHAM GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 

Captain PRICE (Devonport) asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether any complaints have 
been made to the Charity Commissioners 
concerning the misapplication of the 
funds of certain charities left for the 
benefit of free elementary education of 
the poor in the parish of Dedham, in the 
county of Essex; and, if so, whether 
any steps have been taken to prevent 
any further misapplication; and, whe- 
ther the money found to have been mis- 
applied has been refunded ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Lyon 
Piayratr) (Leeds, 8.): The Trusts 
of Dedham Grammar School are partly 
for elementary and partly for higher 
education. It is a fact that, in error, a 
sum of £319 19s. 2d. Consols, belonging 
to that branch of the Foundation which 
is for aid to elementary education, was 
in October, 1882, and February, 1883, 
sold out, and applied in relief of a charge 
upon the property of the grammar 
school branch, for the building and 
establishment of a public elementary 
school. The error was in due course 
discovered, and the sum so erroneously 
applied has been replaced to the proper 
account. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— MR. J. 
PORTER PORTER, J.P., MAGHERA- 
CROSS, CO. FERMANAGH. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If the at- 
tention of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
has been called to a report of an assault 
case heard at the Enniskillen Petty Ses- 
sions, which appeared in The Fermanagh 
Times of May 6th, and in which Mr. J. 
Porter Porter, J.P. of Magheracross, 
Ballinamallard, county Fermanagh, was 
defendant ; if Mr. Porter Porter was 
fined by the Court, and made pay costs 
for assaulting and beating a boy named 
James Maguire; and, if Mr. Porter 
Porter is a justice of the peace for 
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Fermanagh ; and, if so, whether the 
Lord Chancellor will call upon him for 
an explanation of his condust PM 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Morey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne), in reply, 
said, that the Lord Chancellor’s at- 
tention had not been directed to the 
matter referred to in the Question until 
he saw it on the Paper; but he had 
directed a communication to be sent to 
Mr. Porter, asking him for any informa- 
tion he can furnish as to his conduct on 
the occasion referred to. 


IRELAND—POPULATION FOR 1886. 

CoroneL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
S.W., Ince) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What the Irish population of the 
British Isles is computed to be in the 
present year 1886; of this population 
what number live in Great Britain ; and, 
at what rate is the Irish population in- 
habiting Great Britain increasing or 
decreasing ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): The 
number of Irish-born persons in the 
United Kingdom in the present year 
is estimated by the Irish Registrar 
General at 5,589,252. The number of 
these in Great Britain is estimated at 
784,519. The rate of increase in the 
latter is about 680 per annum. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, did the Return 
include persons of Irish extraction ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: There is no 
record on the subject of extraction, 
therefore I am unable to say. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (SCOTLAND) 
—EVICTION AT ARDNAMURCHAN. 
Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) asked 

the Lord Advocate, If his attention has 

been called to the eviction of a tenant 
named Henderson, in Ardnamurchan, by 

a body of soldiers and sheriffs’ officers ; 

whether his wife, who was ill in bed, 

was carried into the open air by the 
soldiers, and left with her children with- 
out shelter ; and, if he will cause inquiry 
to be made as to the causes which have 
led to this operation of the Law, which 
has created much feeling in the district? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 

Barrovr) (Clackmannan, &c.); I have 

now obtained information in regard to 

the case referred to in the Question of 
tho hon. Member. It is the fact that 

Henderson, who had been in difficulties 
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for some time, was lately removed from , Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that, 
his farm, which he held from year to , three months ago, several Arklow fisher- 
year, being in arrears of a rent of £140 | men applied for loans to build fishing 
per annum for two and a-half years. | boats, on the terms laid down by the 
The removal, which was at the instance Fishery Commissioners, but, as yet, 
of the trustee for his creditors, was | have got no reply to their application ; 
carried out by a messenger-at-arms and | if he can state why the Inspectors of 
six commissionaires, and it is therefore Fisheries have not given effect to the 
not the case'that soldiers were employed. | measure in the county of Wicklow, with 
In consequence of the state of his wife’s | regard to loans for fishing vessels, on 
health, his landlord offered him a house | the security of the vessels ; and, if he 
in Tobermory, rent free for a year, which | will take steps to have loans made to the 
offer was refused, as also an offer of | fishermen at Arklow, under the rules, so 


Metropolis— 





temporary accommodation in an inn 
which closely adjoined the house. It 
was, further, only, upon a certificate 
from two doctors, that Mrs. Henderson 
was in a state to be removed without 
danger, that the removal was carried 
out. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—PETTY 
SESSIONS AT TEMPO. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government in Ireland. 
having granted a ‘patent for a Court of 
Petty Sessions in Tempo, county Fer- 
managh, he will see that the Court is 
held in that plave instead of Lisbellaw, 
or in both places alternately ; and, 
whether he will cause a polling booth to 
be in Tempo at the next election, so as 
to prevent men having to walk ten miles 
to record their vote in Lisbellaw ? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Neweastle-on-Tyne), in reply, 
said, that Courts of Petty Sessions were 
established by order of magistrates at 
Quarter Sessions. There was no trace of 
Petty Sessions having ever been held in 
Tempo. The question of establishing a 
polling place at Tempo had been con- 
sidered by the Law Officers, who ad- 
vised that there was no jurisdiction for 
doing so. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked, 
was it not a fact that great inconvenience 
arose from not having a polling station 
at Tempo, and would not the Chief 
Secretary do something to remedy that ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he did 
not know that they had jurisdiction or 
authority ; but he would make inquiries. 


THE REPRODUCTIVE LOAN FUND 
(IRELAND)—LOANS TO FISHERMEN. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lhe Lord Advocate 


‘as to encourage the shipbuilding and 
fishing industries of that town ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
, Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): The con- 
sideration of this matter has stood over, 
pending the decision on the question as 
to what districts it was intended to limit 
the application of the rule made by Lord 
Carnarvon for extending reproductive 
loans. The decision we have now 
arrived at is that the rule can only pro- 
perly apply to the West and North- 
West Coasts of Ireland. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
COLONELS OF THE IRISH MILITIA. 


Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, If Her Majesty’s Government will 
take steps to ascertain the number of 
Colonels of Irish Militia who it is alleged 
have expressed their intention of taking 
the field at the head of their Corps to 
assist the Orangemen of the north-east 
of Ulster in case of a rising? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CamPBELL-BANNERMAN) (Stirling, &c.) : 
I have no doubt that the Colonels of the 
Irish Militia will do their duty in the 
same manner as other officers who serve 
Her Majesty, and I have neither the 
right nor the inclination to inquire into 
their political views. 


METROPOLIS—THE POLICE—CAPTURE 
OF DOGS IN THE STREETS. 


Mr. DAWSON (Leeds, E.) asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether the Com- 
missioner of Police has authority under 
any Act of Parliament to order that 
dogs shall be captured or their owners 
summoned when the dogs are under the 
control of those accompanying them, 
even if they be not muzzled or led ; and, 
whether he is cognisant of decisions to 
the contrary effect by stipendiary magis- 
trates of the Metropolis? 














The Magistracy 


Toe JUDGE ADVOOATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Metror) (Grantham) (for 
Mr. Atrorney Generar): By 30 & 31 
Vict., c. 184, s. 18— 

“The Commissioner of Police, if he sees fit, 
may issue a notice requiring any dog while in 
the streets and not led by some person to be 
muzzled in such a manner as will admit of the 
animal breathing and drinking without obstruc- 
tion ; and the police may take possession of an 
dog fotnd loose in the streets without suc 
muzzle during the currency of such order, and 
may detain such dog until the owner has claimed 
it, has provided a proper muzzle, and has paid 
all expenses connected with such detention.”’ 

Mr. DAWSON asked, whether the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was aware 
that Mr. Biron had given a decision to 
the effect that a dog without a muzzle 
following its owner was to be considered 
as under proper control ? 

Mr. MELLOR said, he was not aware 
of any decision under the Act to which 
he had referred ; but he had seen in the 
newspapers a letter in which Mr. Biron’s 
decision was mentioned. The proceed- 
ings before the magistrate appeared to 
have been taken under a different Act 
of Parliament to that above named— 
namely, the Dogs Act, 1871. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) asked, 
whether, as there seemed to be some 
doubt as to the law on that subject, the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman would try | 


to induce one of the Government Whips 
to remove the block placed on his (Mr. 


Macfarlane’s) Bill for clearing up the 


law relating to it? 


PARIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — REGIS- 
TRATION OF VOTERS. 

Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to intro- 
duce a Bill for the purpose of appointing 
registrars of voters for Parliamentary 
elections, in redemption of the assurances 
given by the First Lord of the Treasury 


that the Law with respect to the regis- ; 


tration of voters would be dealt with in 
the present Parliament ; and, if so, whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to endeavour to pass a Bill 
for the purpose of appointing such re- 
gistrars of Parliamentary voters in time 
to enable their attention to be applied to 
the registration of voters qualified to be 
placed on the register for the present year, 
and prior to another General Election ? 
Tae PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
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FELD) (Halifax) (who replied) said: The 
Government have now under considera- 
tion a measure with reference to the law 
as to registration of voters, which they 
hope shortly to introduce. But I have 
no expectation that it will be possible to 
pass such a measure in time to affect the 
arrangements for the registration of 
voters for the present year. ~ 


NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS—PAY OF 
JOINERS. 


Capraiy PRICE (Devonport) asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
any reply has been sent to the petition 
of the joiners of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Devonport, submitted some months 
since; and, whether any improvement 
will be made in their position ? 

Tae CIVIL LORD or raze ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. R. W. Durr) (Banffshire) 
(who replied) said: In view of the pre- 
sent rate of wages in the labour market, 
and the fact that there is no difficulty 
whatever in obtaining joiners at the 
existing Dockyard rates of pay, the Ad- 
miralty do not consider that any increase 
of pay could be justified, nor are they 
of opinion that any alteration of position 
is called for. A reply to this effect will 
be sent. 3 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY—POLITICAL 
RELATIONS AND INTERNAL 
CONDITION. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, If he will lay 
upon the Table any Reports which have 
been received from Her Majesty’s Re- 
presentatives in Sweden and Norway as 
to the internal condition of Norway, and 
the political relations between Sweden 
and Norway? 

Tuts UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.) : 





The Reports to which the right hon. 
Member refers extend over a consider- 
able space of time, and are of so confi- 


| dential a character that I do not think 


they could be published. They will, 
however, be re-examined, with a view 
to considering whether they can pro- 
perly be laid before Parliament. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
VESEY FITZGERALD, R.M. 


Mr. LALOR (Queen’s Oo., Leix) 





asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
H 





Sree. 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the following 
circumstances: That Vesey > nen 
esquire, R.M., on the 16th February 
last, at Maryborough Petty Sessions, 
made an order for £10, highest penalty, 
against George Vanston, Poor Rate col- 
lector and contractor, on the ground 
that his workmen interred the corpse of 
a convict in a private grave without the 
consent of a relative, and that Vanston 
lodged an appeal and entered into a 
recognizance to have his case reheard 
before the Court of Quarter Sessions: 
that, subsequently, on the 2nd March, 
and pending the appeal, said Vesey Fitz- 
gerald, without notice to and in the ab- 
sence of George Vanston, and another 
of the convicting justices, altered the 
order book by inserting that the convic- 
tion was under the 41st and 42nd Vic. 
cap 52, which obliges different statutable 
requirements to be given with a view to 
an appeal; whether, on the hearing of 
the appeal at Quarter Sessions on 16th 
April, 1886, before Mr. De Moleyns, 
County Court judge, the said Vesey 
Fitzgerald during the hearing of the 
appeal, and contrary to the Act of Par- 
liament, occupied a seat on the Bench, 
and presided at the hearing, and took 
part in it; and, is it his intention to re- 
commend a return (under the foregoing 
circumstances) of the abated penalty of 
£4 imposed by the County Court judge 
on the said George Vanston? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Morty) (Newecastle-on-Tyne), in reply, 
said, that the facts were as stated in the 
first paragraph of the Question. It was 
found that the wrong statute had been 
quoted, and it was necessary, so far, to 
amend the conviction, which the magis- 
trates had power to do. The certificate 
given to the defendant showed clearly 
that the conviction had been so amended. 
The point was raised on the appeal, and 
was not maintained. Mr. Fitzgerald 
informed the Government that he was 
present when the appeal was heard, but 
that he took no part in the hearing of it. 
There did not appear to be any good 
reason for interference in the matter. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND)—ROSSKEEN 
SCHOOL BOARD, ROSS-SHIRE—THE 
TEACHERS. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 

(Wick, &c.) (for Dr. Macponatp) asked 


Mr. Lalor 
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the Lord Advocate, Whether the School 
Board of Rosskeen, Ross-shire, has inti- 
mated to its teachers, in a letter dated 
llth May, 1886, that the Board has 
fixed the terms of a new engagement, 
that the teachers were to get thirteen 
days to agree to the new terms, and 
that, in the event of the teachers not 
agreeing to the new terms, their engage- 
ment with the Board would terminate 
three months after the date of the Board’s 
letter ; whether one of the terms of the 
new engagement is as follows: That the 
teacher shall have as principal part of 
his emoluments 

‘the school fees collected as at present,” that 
is, ‘‘ the school fees from time to time as he col- 
lects the same himself, which he is hereby taken 
bound to do, the School Board giving him as- 
sistance to recover when in their opinion neces- 
sary, the School Board and their successors in 
office under no circumstances being liable to 
make good arrears of fees not collected by the 
teacher ;”” 
whether the teachers are bound to 
sustain the loss of all school fees not 
collected by them, while they have 
no locus standi to sue the defaul- 
ters; and, whether, in the event of 
the teachers declining to accept these 
new terms within the thirteen days al- 
lowed them by the Board, the Educa- 
tion Department will allow the School 
Board to dismiss them at the end of 
three months, of which notice has al- 
ready been given them that their pre- 
sent engagements with the Board will 
terminate ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrovr) (Clackmannan, &c.): The Scot- 
tish Education Department has been in 
communication with the school board of 
Rosskeen with regard to the terms of 
the agreement referred to in his re- 
cent question. Their Lordships are 
now informed that the Board have 
resolved 

‘to terminate the former agreement, and to 

give the teachers a fixed sum from the rates, the 
school fees collected as at present, and a fixed 
proportionate share of the grant.” 
This information does not enable my 
Lords to judge how far the new agree- 
ment conforms to the Code, and they 
are in communication with the school 
board on the subject. But legal ques- 
tions arising out of contracts with teachers 
do not fall within their Lordships’ pro- 
vinee, and school boards are not respon- 
sible to the Department in the exercise 
of their powers of dismissal. 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
FRANK BROOKE, J.P., OF BROOK- 
BOROUGH. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Correspondence between the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland and Mr. Frank 
Brooke, J.P., in which the Lord Chan- 
cellor called on Mr. Brooke for an ex- 
planation of the following language, 
used by him at a meeting held at Brook- 
borough on the 16th March :— 

“ Brother Orangemen, if England spurns us 
from her then, and if by the vote of the men 
who are tied hand and foot to Gladstone’s 
chariot wheels and who would follow him to 
-—— sooner than vote against him, if I say by 
these votes Home Rule is granted to the Par- 
nellite rebels, then I say England scorns us, 
and we must let her know with no uncertain 
sound that we, the loyal minority, will not 
allow the rebels to place their yoke around our 
necks, at least without a struggle, and before 
accepting their law as the law of the land we 


will rise as one man, and fight for our liberties, 
our homes, and our glorious religion ; *’ 


whether Mr. Brooke acknowledged that 
this was in every respect an accurate 
report of what he said on the occasion, 
and declared that he was unable to with- 
draw or qualify a single statement, at 
the same time saying that while he ad- 
mitted as a general rule citizens were 
bound to yield obedience to the legis- 
lative and executive authority, that he 
also held that in exceptional cases that 
authority might be such as to make 
‘‘resistance’’ to its power a “right, if 
not a duty;’’ whether the Lord Chan- 
cellor has intimated that he did not 
feel called upon to take further action 
in the case; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will take any steps to mark their 
condemnation of Mr. Brooke’s language 
as a magistrate ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Be- 
fore the Question is answered, allow 
me to ask the Chief Secretary, whether, 
considering that the matter has been 
already disposed of by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, he will not postpone any further 
action on the subject, and leave it to be 
settled between the Parnellite Parlia- 
ment and the hon. Gentleman who asks 
the Question ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mor ey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): No, Sir; 
I think I had better deal with it now. 
I think that everybody—hon. Members 
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in all parts of the House—must feel very 
strong disapprobation indeed at the lan- 
guage u y Mr. Brooke. That gen- 
tleman, however, in his letter to the 
Lord Chancellor, practically disclaimed 
any intention to counsel resistance to 
any measure now before Parliament; 
and, having regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case, we do not think it 
necessary or expedient to have recourse 
to the extreme measure of removing him 
from the Commission of the Peace. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
ALLOWANCES TO LIGHTKEEPERS. 


Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Tyrone, 
8.) asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether any decision has yet 
been come to with respect to the memo- 
rial for increase of pay, &c. of the light- 
keepers of the Irish coasts, which was 
presented about a year ago, with a re- 
commendation from the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights; and, if so, whether he 
can announce what steps will be taken 
to put the Irish on an equal footing 
with English light-keepers; and, when 
the long-deferred increases of salary may 
be expected to come into operation ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tae BOARD 
(Mr. C. T. D. Actanp) (Cornwall, Laun- 
ceston) (who replied) said: It was in 
January last, and not about a year ago, 
that the Commissioners of Irish lights 
forwarded to the Board of Trade for 
statutory declaration a proposal for cer- 
tain increased allowances being paid to 
the lightkeepers in their service. The 
whole information necessary to enable 
the Board to come to a decision on this 
proposal has not yet been forwarded by 
the Commissioners, and they have been 
asked to supply it. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
THE LAW OF EJECTMENT NOTICES 
—CASE OF TIMOTHY CONWAY, OF 
DOON, CO. LIMERICK, 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the neglect 
of a landlord to serve with an ejectment 
notice a sub-tenant renders the eject- 
ment of the principal tenant illegal; 
Whether Timothy Conway, of Doon, 
county Limerick, has been recently 
evicted, no notice having been served 
on a Mrs. Hayes, who was a sub-tenant 
of his for eight years; whether Mrs, 
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Hayes is still in possession, and was 
never evicted ; whether Conway’s farm is 
now in possession of caretakers guarded 
by several policemen ; whether the Irish 
Government will order the withdrawal 
of the policemen until the landlord com- 
plies with the requirements of the Law ; 
and, whether the evicting landlord in 
this case is Major Hare, Brompton 
Lodge, Chester ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mor ey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne), in reply, 
said, that the answer to paragraphs 2, 
3, 4, and 6 in the Question was in the 
affirmative. There is some doubt as to 
whether this was a case of sub-tenancy. 
The omission to serve a sub-tenant 
would in some cases be a sufficient de- 
fence, in other cases it would not. But 
it should have been put forward at the 
hearing, and, under the circumstances, 
the ejectment was considered to be not 
illegal. The police were necessary, and 
could not be withdrawn. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)—MODEL SCHOOLS 
— COMPULSORY PREPAYMENT ON 
ADMISSION. 


Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenantof Ireland, Whether, inthetwenty- 
nine model schools in Ireland, the Com- 
missioners of Education, who are the 
managers of those schools, insist on pre- 
payment as a condition of admission to 
the schools; whether the managers of 
all other National schools in Ireland 
have the same right, and have often 
exercised it, especially in Ulster; and, 
whether the arrangement and mode of 
payment of school fees is vested in the 
manager of National schools by Rule 173 
(last revised Code). Rule, 

“So far as practicable a further income must 
be secured to teachers of National schools by 
school fees, &c., and the arrangement of school 
fees is to be made by the managers ? ”’ 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): Sir, the 
answer to the first paragraph of the 
Question is yes; but I have further to say 
that a third of the pupils pay only ls. 1d. 
a-quarter. The rule of the Commis- 
sioners is that, so far as practicable, the 
managers are authorized to levy school 
fees in advance; but the Commissioners 
would feel bound to interfere if the 
right were exercised unreasonably or to 
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the prejudice of individuals. In reply 
to a further inquiry, of which the hon. 
Member has given me private Notice, I 
have to say that the rules say nothing 
on the subject of arrears; but, bearing 
in mind that the National Schools are 
designed for the education of the poor of 
Ireland, the Commissioners have always 
held that the proper course is to recover 
arrears by process at Petty Sessions, 
and not to resort to the extieme step of 
expelling a child from the school with a 
view to enforce payment. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
CAVAN MILITIA—CAPTAIN LESLIE. 
Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Lime- 

rick, W.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether any undue pressure 
was brought to bear on Captain Leslie, 
of the Cavan Militia, to induce him to 
resign his Commission ; what reason did 
he assign for so doing ; how many va- 
cancies are in the regiment now; and, 
whether it is the intention of the autho- 
rities to promote Lieutenant William 
Malcomson to one of the vacant com- 
panies in the regiment ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN) (Stirling, &c.), 
in reply, said, that, as far as was known 
at the War Office, the resignation of 
Captain Leslie was entirely voluntary— 
on the ground that he was unable to 
remain with his regiment. Following 
the usual course, the vacancy so caused 
would be filled in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Military Autho- 
rities in Ireland, which he had not yet 
received. 


ARMY (INDIA)—CASE OF BRIGADE- 
SURGEON ROSS. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for 
India, with reference to the case of Bri- 
gade Surgeon James Ross, of the Ma- 
dras Army, compulsorily retired in 1885, 
Whether, having entered the service of 
the East India Company in January 
1857, and served two months after 
reaching the age of 55, his retirement 
was enforced under regulations which 
have been made subsequently to the 
Act of the 21st and 22nd Vic., c. 105, 
s. 55 (commonly known as the ‘‘ Henley 
Clause”’), in violation of that section, 
which provides that those serving in the 
Military Forces of the East India Oom- 


pany are 
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advan’ as regards promotion, and other- 
wise, as if they had continued in the service of 
the said Company ;"’ 

if he would explain to the House on 
what grounds an exception, expressly 
made by Act of Parliament in favour of 
Officers then in the service of the Com- 
pany, is set aside in this case on the 
authority of the regulations made in 
1858 and 1860; whether such action of 
the Military authorities is legal; and, 
whether steps cannot be taken to place 
him on the footing to which he appears 
to be entitled by virtue of the ‘‘ Henley 
Clause.” 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Starrorp Howarp) (Glou- 
cester, Thornbury): The action of the 
Military Authorities—that is, of the Go- 
vernment of Madras—in the case of Bri- 
gade Surgeon Ross was legal. The clause 
of the Act referred to has never been held 
to bar Her Majesty’s Government from 
a reasonable exercise of the power, which 
the Court of Directors possessed and 
used, of altering, in the interests of the 
public service, the conditions under 
which their officers were employed. The 
promotion of officers of the Indian 
Medical Service has not been altered 
for the worse; but it was found, follow- 
ing the rule in Her Majesty’s Service, 
essential to efficiency to limit the service 
of officers of the Executive grade to the 
age of 55 years, capable, however, on 
the production of a certificate of perfect 
efficiency, of an extension to the age of 
58 years. This certificate Brigade Sur- 
geon Ross did not obtain, and he was 
accordingly} retired under the regula- 
tion which has been in force for nearly 
27 years. But whilst, with a correspond- 
ing service under the rules in force when 
he joined the Indian Medical Depart- 
ment, he would have been entitled to a 
retiring pension of £250 a-year, he now 
receives one of £500. 


SPAIN--THE COMMERCIAL CONVEN- 
TION—DUTIES ON IRON. 

Mr. JACKS (Leith, &c.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If there is any Schedule, con- 
nected with Parliamentary Paper No. 9, 
showing the amount of Duty which 
under the new Convention will be 
charged by Spain on pig iron, iron bars, 
plates, sheets, rails, a tubes, also on 
steel bars, plates, sheets, rails, and tubes, 
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and on cast iron pipes; if not, if he can 
state to the House what those Duties 
will be? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.): A 
Paper laid before Parliament last year 
(161) sets forth the reduced duties which 
will be levied on the articles specified 
by the hon. Member under the new Con- 
vention with Spain. It is proposed to 
append this Paper to the copies of the 
Spanish Treaties with France and Ger- 
many, which are about to be presented 
to Parliament. 


METROPOLIS-—-THE PARKS—GREEN- 
WICH PARK—HOURS OF 
ADMISSION. 


Mr. EVELYN (Deptford) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 

artment, Whether he is aware that 

reenwich Park is not open to the pub- 
lic before 7 a.m., to the great incon- 
venience of neighbouring residents, and 
especially of working men; and, whe- 
ther, since other Royal Parks are open 
at 5 a.m., there would be any objection 
to placing Greenwich Park under simi- 
lar regulations to those of the other 
Royal Parks? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cuitpers) (Edinburgh, 8.), in reply, 
said, he would give an answer to- 
morrow. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(IRELAND) — GLANDERS—COMPUL- 
SORY SLAUGHTER OF A HORSE— 
COMPENSATION. 


Major SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, On what 
grounds compensation was refused to 
Edward Brady, of Pollabee, in the 
county of Cavan, for the slaughter of 
his mare, suffering from glanders, the 
said mare having been slaughtered in 
pursuance of an Order of the Irish 
Privy Council ; and, whether some com- 
pensation is not due to Edward Brady to 
recoup him for his loss? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne), in reply, 
said, that there was no provision in the 
Orders of Council authorizing the Local 
Authority tocompensate for the slaughter 
of an animal suffering from glanders, 
and no sufficient case existed for the 
alteration of that rule. 
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PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
TRANSFERENCE OF CONVICTS. 

Sr ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, in view 
of the objectionable scenes which have 
occurred, on various occasions, in con- 
nection with the public removal of con- 
victs and other prisoners by Railway 
from one establishment to another, the 
Government will adopt the practice, 
long in use in Belgium, of appropriating 
one or more Railway carriages of special 
construction for the less exposed transit 
of prisoners ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cuitpers) (Edinburgh, 8.): In reply 
to the hon. Baronet, I have to say that 
my attention has never been called to 
any objectionable scenes in connection 
with the removal of prisoners by rail- 
way, andI do not know to what par- 
ticular instances the hon. Baronet refers. 
In the absence of any evidence to show 
me that the present system is a bad one 
and liable to abuse, I should not feel 
justified in proposing any change, which 
could only be carried out at very great 
cost. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “COLLINGWOOD ”’— 
BURSTING OF THE 43-TON GUN. 

Sir HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, How many guns have been con- 
structed similar to the 43-ton gun which 
recently failed on board H.M.S. Colling- 
wood, and at what cost per gun; how 
many such guns have been issued and 
are in service; and, whether steps have 
been taken to prevent risk from the 
firing of any of these guns until inquiry 
has been made into the cause of the 
failure of the Collingwood gun, and the 
necessity for and best means of strength- 
ening such guns ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN) (Stirling, &c.) : 
As so many Questions are being asked 
on this subject, perhaps the House would 
allow me to state, as briefly as I can, 
the actual history of the case. The gun 
to which the accident occurred on board 
the Collinywood was of a pattern de- 
signed in the Royal Gun Factories, and 
was constructed of a steel tube, jacketted 
with wrought-iron and steel. The design 
was submitted to the Ordnance Com- 
mittee, and was by them provisionally 
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approved, to govern the manufacture of 
guns then under order, leaving the 
question of the best construction for 
future guns of the same calibre an open 
one. Upon Sir William Armstrong and 
Co. being invited to tender for the manu- 
facture of guns of this description, they 
raised doubts as to certain features of the 
design, and as to the form in which the 
material was employed. The whole 
question of the construction of heavy 
rifled guns was thereupon referred to the 
Ordnance Committee, who, in August, 
1882, recommended that the use of 
wrought-iron in gun manufacture should 
be abandoned, and that the manufac- 
ture of wrought-iron guns should be 
discontinued; and in September, 1882, 
they submitted, among other designs, 
one for the future manufacture of 12-inch 
guns to be made entirely of steel. It 
was considered by the War Office—and 
in this opinion the Admiralty concurred 
—that a steel gun should be fully tried 
before the design was finally adopted. 
Meantime, the guns being made in 
Royal Gun Factories, among which 


} were five intended for the Navy, had 


been so far advanced in manufacture 
that the construction could not be al- 
tered, and the Admiralty agreed to these 
five being completed, and to six other 
guns required for the Navy being made 
to the same design, if the Secretary of 
State considered it satisfactory. A ques- 
tion on this point was referred to the 
Ordnance Committee, who, while ad- 
hering to their previously expressed 
view that no more guns of the pattern 
in question should be made, expressed 
the opinion that, should the exigencies 
of the Service require it, the six guns 
under manufacture in Royal Gun Fac- 
tories might be appropriated for naval 
service. They added, in a subsequent 
Report, that in their opinion the guns 
in question were safe and trustworthy, 
provided the charge used did not give a 
pressure of over 15 tons per square 
inch in the chamber. The Admiralty 
were informed, and, as guns were re- 
quired for the Navy, those referred to 
were appropriated for that service. In 
all, 14 guns of this design were made, 
those of subsequent manufacture being 
of steel, and of modified design. In 
February, 1885, owing to the accident 
with a 6-inch gun on board the Aetiv-, 
and certain failures at proof, the whole 
question of the construction of breech- 
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loading guns was again referred to the 


Committee, which was com of the 
President and some Members of the 
Ordnance Committee, having associated 
with them the following Gentlemen :— 
namely, Sir William Armstrong, O.B., 
Captain A. Noble, C.B., of the Elswick 
firm; Mr. Leece, of the firm of Sir 
Joseph Whitworth and Co.; Sir Frede- 
rick Abel, 0.B., Chemist, War Depart- 
ment; and Colonel Maitland, R.A., 
Superintendent of Royal Gun Factories. 
It is to be observed that of these Gen- 
tlemen none had been concerned in the 
design of the 12-inch guns particularly 
in question, except Colonel Maitland. 
The Committee, as above constituted, 
reported in May, 1885, and the terms of 
their recommendations with regard to 
guns of the design in question were as 
follows :—‘‘To remain unaltered; but 
the charge of 295 lbs. cocoa powder not 
to be exceeded.”. Under the above cir- 
cumstances it has been thought desirable 
to submit, in the first place, the ques- 
tions arising out of the recent accident 
to investigations and report by the Ord- 
nance Committee, as at present existing, 
with the same associated Members as 
before, except that another member of 
the firm of Sir Joseph Whitworth and Co. 
will be nominated in place of Mr. Leece, 
who has died since the last inquiry. 

Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
asked, whether the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman could be printed and 
circulated among Members, especially 
military and naval Members, who were 
interested in the question ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman may 
be perfectly assured that the answer 
will be printed in the newspapers to- 
morrow morning. 

Sir HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, How many 
Members of the Committee recently ap- 
pointed to inquire into the failure of the 
43-ton gun on board H.M.S. Colling- 
wood, have been, and how many have 
not been, directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in the design, construction, con- 
sideration, or approval of guns of this 
description, specifying the names of any 
such independent Members of the Com- 
mittee ? 


[No reply. } 


Coroner SALIS-SCHWABE (Lan- 
cashire, S.E., Middleton) asked the 
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Surveyor General of Ordnance, Whe- 
ther he will defer the commencement 
of the manufacture of new guns at 
Woolwich until he bas received the Re- 
port of the Committee now considerin 
the bursting of the 43-ton gun; and, 
what sum is estimated for the manufac- 
ture of guns at Woolwich during the 
current year? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The 12-inch breech-loading guns now 
in process of manufacture are entirely 
different in their construction from the 
gun which blew its chase off on board 
the Collingwood; consequently, there 
does not seem to be any reason why the 
manufacture should be stopped. My 
hon. and gallant Friend ait ten if he 
refers to the Army Estimates, that the 
sum of £294,727 is taken as the charge 
for the Royal Gun Factory during the 
year. This may be held to represent 
the cost of guns to be made at Wool- 
wich during the year. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
** BOYCOTTING ”—CASE OF PATRICK 
DEVANY, ROSSCAHILL, CO. GALWAY. 
Carrain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether a young 

man, named Patrick Devany, residing 

at Rosscahill, near Oughterard, county 

Galway, is boycotted on account of his 

father having taken some three acres of 

land, from which the previous tenant 
had been evicted, in consequence of his 
not having paid any rent for six years; 
whether Devany was ordered by the 
parish priest, Father Coyne, to leave 
the chapel in consequence on March 
24th last; whether this reverend gen- 
tleman is President of the local branch 
of the National League; whether this is 
the same Father Coyne who denounced 
the local landlord, Mr. Martin, of Ross, 
from the altar a few years since with the 
result that a police hut had forthwith to 
be erected for the protection of the 
bailiff and steward; and, whether the 
refusal to give Devany employment 
under the Government relief works was 
in any way to be attributed to the action 
of Father Coyne and the National 

League ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): Sir, the 
facts are substantially as stated as re- 
gards Patrick Devany, who was par- 
tially ‘‘ Boycotted”’ for the reason that 
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his father took a farm from which the 
previous tenant had been evicted owing 
three years’ rent. On the occasion when 
Devany was asked to leave the chapel 
the congregation had all previously gone 
out. The erection of the —_ hut at 
Ross was in consequence of the posting 
of a threatening notice to Mr. Martin. 
The refusal to give Devany employment 
appears to have been the act of the 
overseer. No evidence of an illegal act 
towards Devany, so far as the Govern- 
ment know, has been disclosed. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE DISTURBANCES AT LISTOWEL. 

Carrain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he has 
had any further information regarding 
the recent disturbances at Listowel, 
which would show that the original 
summonses issued by the police at the 
instance of the Town Commissioners 
were withdrawn by their direction, the 
disturbances having been directed against 
a boycotted gentleman; and, whether 
the only proceedings taken against the 
parties have been under Common Law, 
with the view of merely binding them 
over to keep the peace ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Morey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): The 
prosecutions, which were instituted under 
the Towns Improvement Act in this 
case, fell through in consequence of the 
Town Commissioners directing the clerk 
not to prosecute. The police, thereupon, 
acting upon instructions, took such pro- 
ceedings as were open to them under 
the general law, with the result that six 
of the defendants have been bound over 
to be of good behaviour for 12 months. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
PROMOTION. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther promotion in the Royal Irish Con- 
baler is regulated by selection ex- 
clusively, and without any regard to 
seniority; whether it is a fact that such 
——s is entirely in the gift of 

unty Inspectors, without the right of 
appeal in such cases where a constable 
considers he has been unjustly passed 
over for promotion; up to what age are 
constables deemed eligible for pro- 
motion to the higher grades; whether 
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the Inspector General of Constabulary, 
and the County Inspector of each 
County, fix their own standard of age 
for promotion ; whether he will grant a 
Return of constables promoted to the 
rank of acting sergeants and up to the 
rank of head constables respectively 
within the last two years, stating their 
periods of service, conduct, and the dif- 
ferent religious denominations to which 
they respectively belong ; also the num- 
berof constables unpromoted from twelve 
to twenty years’ service, specifying the 
differentreligious denominations to which 
they belong, and likewise the religion of 
the County Inspectors under whom they 
served ; also the number of County In- 
spectors’ clerks, and their religion re- 
spectively ; whether it is a fact that none 
are allowed to undergo the examination 
for these clerkships except those recom- 
mended by County Inspectors ; and, what 
is the strength of the different religious 
denominations of the Irish Constabu- 
lary ? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle -on-Tyne): Sir, 
these queries are rather awkwardly 
arranged in the Question, and I have 
taken the liberty of answering the para- 
graphs in a more convenient order than 
that in which they stand. I will take 
the first, third, and fourth oT 
and my answer to them is ‘‘No.” Itis 
not the fact that promotion in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary is regulated by selec- 
tion exclusively. On the contrary, the 
regulations enjoin that due weight must 
be given to seniority ; and the Inspector 
General informs me that he is careful 
to enforce this regulation. There is no 
limit of age for promotion. In respect to 
the second paragraph of the Question, I 
have to say that promotion is not in the 
gift of the County Inspectors. County 
and District Inspectors have the recom- 
mendation in their hands; but it rests 
with the Inspector General to sanction ; 
and every man who considers himself 
aggrieved has the right of appeal to the 
latter officer—a right which I am in- 
formed is freely exercised. Candidates 
for the office of clerk must be recom- 
mended by their County Inspectors be- 
fore they can be appointed. The Re- 
turn on the subject of promotion which 
the hon. Member suggests would in- 
volve a considerable amount of trouble 
and local inquiry, and would be calcu- 
lated to give rise to sectarian difficulties 
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which, happily, at present do not exist. 
Moreover, the Inspector General assures 
me that while he has no reason to sus- 
sw that sectarian or other improper 
eeling operates in the selection of men 
for promotion, he is always watchful 
lest, even unconsciously, any bias should 
be observable in the recommendations. 
For these reasons, I am not prepared to 
assent to the Returns. As regards the 
religious constitution of the Force gene- 
rally, if the hon. Member will look at 
Parliamentary Paper No. 256 of Session 
1880, he will see how matters stood 
then, and I do not suppose that any 
material alteration has since taken place 
in the relative numbers. 


SPAIN—THE COMMERCIAL CONVEN. 
TION—THE WINE DOTIES. 


Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, in regard to 
the new Convention with Spain, and 
especially to the third of the points in 
the attached explanatory Letter, Whe- 
ther there is implied in the Convention 
any obligation on the part of British 
Colonies to modify their wine duties in 
accordance with Article II. of the Con- 
vention, before they can enjoy most- 
favoured-nation treatment under the 
Convention ; or, whether the conditional 
modification of the duties on wine is 
absolutely confined to the tariff in force 
in the United Kingdom ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.) : 
The new Commercial Convention with 
Spain imposes no obligation upon the 
Colonies to modify their Wine Duties. 
The proposed modification of the alco- 
holic scale applies to the United King- 
dom alone. 


SECRET SERVICE MONEY. 


Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, when examining the 
whole question of Secret Service Money, 
he will also consider the desirability of 
issuing a new Treasury Warrant to di- 
vert the statutable payment of £10,000, 
now made to the Patronage Secretary, 
and said to be used for political party 
purposes, from the Patronage Secretary 
to the Secretaries of State, and thereby 
economise an equivalent sum voted in 
the ——— on account of Secret Ser- 
vice 
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Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Guap- 
sToNnE) (Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): The 
points mentioned in the Question of my 
hon. Friend are, I consider, included in 
the engagement I made to the House 
the other night. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND AND SALE 
AND PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) 
BILLS. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If he will state whether Her 
Majesty’s Government regard the Go- 
vernment of Ireland Bill and the Sale 
and Purchase of Land (Ireland) Bill as 
still inseparably connected ? 

Trae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Guap- 
stone) (Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): In 
answer to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, I have no addition to make to the 
declarations on this subject which are 
contained in a speech made by me in in- 
troducing the Land Purchase Bill. The 
subject is there referred to several times ; 
and if it is not eonvenient to the hon. 
Member to make the references, I will 
be most happy to place in his hands a 
copy with the passages marked. They 
will be found at pages 3, 4, 10, 15, 17, 
and 26; and they will enlighten the 
hon. Member very fully as to the views 
of the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS: May I be allowed to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he is quoting from any newspaper, Han- 
sard, or what ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (handing a 
copy of a pamphlet to Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, apparently with the view of 
passing it to the hon. Member): The 
report is one which, though not cor- 
rected by me throughout, has yet been 
corrected in the most important parts, 
and is, I believe, to be relied upon as 
being substantially accurate in the pas- 
sages to which I have referred the hon. 
Gentleman. 


H.M. BIRTHDAY—TROOPING OF THE 
COLOURS. 
In answer to Sir Jonn R. Mowsray, 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsett - BAanneRMAN) 
(Sticling, &c.) said, the arrangements 
connected with the ceremony of trooping 
the Colours on Her Majesty’s birthday 
did not rest with the Secretary of State 
for War, but with the officer command- 
ing the Brigade of Guards. He would, 
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however, take care that the right hon. 
Baronet’s wish that facilities should be 
afforded to Members of Parliament to 
witness the ceremony should be con- 
veyed to him. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL— 
MEETING AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): It is reported—I do not 
know with what accuracy—that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite the First Lord 
of the Treasury has made a statement, 
at a certain meeting, with respect to the 
Government of Ireland Bill. As that 
Bill stands second on the Orders of the 
Day for this evening, I am quite sure 
the right hon. Gentleman himself would 
wish, before proceeding with the debate, 
that the House, as a whole, should be in 
full possession of the intentions and 
views of Her Majesty’s Government in 
that matter; and I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will make a 
similar statement to the House now ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Grav- 
stone) (Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): I 
must say I feel flattered by the Question 
of the right hon. Gentleman; for I do 
not recollect that, on any former occa- 
sion, a meeting of Members of any par- 
ticular Party in this House has been 
viewed with such general interest as to 
cause requests to be made across the 
Table to the person principally con- 
cerned in that proceeding to give to the 
House the purport of what he stated. 
As I said, I feel it to be a great compli- 
ment. If we could only have had the 
company of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he would not need to ask us our inten- 
tions; but it was impossible, however 
catholic our intentions might have been, 
for us so to frame our invitation as to 
make it possible for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to give us the benefit of his at- 
tendance. It is true that the Bill stands 
second on the Orders of the Day for to- 
night; but I am not able to say whether 
it will be reached. I hope it may; but 
the greatest objection I have to comply- 
ing in full with the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman is that I am afraid 
that, though I considered it was my duty 
to detain that meeting of my political 
Friends for upwards of three-quarters of 
an hour to an hour, I should feel con- 
siderable difficulty in inflicting so long 
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a statement upon the House, for phy- 
sical causes and other grounds. Nor 
could I undertake to abridge it. I have 
no guarantee, but I hope it will be re- 
ported — accurately reported—in the 
newspapers to-morrow, so that, if it be 
of any interest to Members at large, 
they will be in possession of it, or, at any 
rate, of the greater part of what I said. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I, 
will put a Question to the right hon. 
Gentleman, which, perhaps, he will be 
able to answer within a reasonable com- 
pass. I will ask, did that statement 
announce any change in the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
spect to the measure; and, if so, will he 
tell us, before calling on us to proceed 
with the debate, what that change is? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks that any- 
thing has taken place so material—— 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
do not know. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Itis very 
difficult, perhaps, for him to form a judg- 
ment; it is also extremely difficult for 
me; but there is no change that I can 
state in the course of a few words. It 
has been a general development. I told 
that meeting what the object of the Go- 
vernment was in inviting our political 
Friends—those who were Friends on 
this question —to the Foreign Office. 
Our object was to convey to them pre- 
cisely the views of the Government with 
respect to the second reading, and what 
was involved in the second reading; 
and, likewise, the views of the Govern- 
ment on certain points which had been 
more or less mentioned in the debate, 
and which we knew to be subjects of 
interest to them. It would be extremely 
difficult for me, and I do not think I 
could undertake to give a repetition of 
the statement I then made here. I will 
say, however, that our intentions were 
expressed in a former debate on the 
subject of the intervention of Ireland by 
her Representatives on Imperial ques- 
tions; but I could not undertake to 
make a repetition of that statement ex- 
cept in full. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : I 
will ask, then, a Question on one deti- 
nite point. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man state that, supposing the Bill to 
receive a second reading at the hands 
of the House, it would then be with- 
drawn ? 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : No, Sir ; 


I did not use those words. I could not 
state even this, without giving the rea- 
sons for it to which I adverted. I stated 
that no application would be made to 
take further steps in the prosecution of 
the Bill within the compass of the ordi- 
nary Session of Parliament. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—op9 —_ 


ARMS (IRELAND) BILL.—[Bi1t 205.] 
(Mr. John Morley, Mr. Secretary Childers, 
Mr. Attorney General.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. John Morley.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
8.), in rising to move the following 
Amendment, which stood in his name 
upon the Notice Paper :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, no mea- 
sure dealing with the disarmament of Orange 
districts will be satisfactory or impartially ad- 
ministered which requires to be put in force by 
a proclamation of the Irish Privy Council, com- 
posed almost entirely of members of or sympa- 
thisers with the Orange organisation,” 
said, he had hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant would have been able, at the 
beginning of the debate, to make some 
statement which would, perhaps, obviate 
the necessity of him (Mr. Healy) moving 
the Amendment. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman inform them exactly by what 
means he proposed to put the Bill into 
operation? He (Mr. Healy) altogether 
objected to such an Act being put in 
force by the Privy Council in Ireland, 
for many of them—indeed, by far the 
most—were very strong politicians in- 
deed. He had to remind the House 
that the Bill was stated to be one for 
the purpose of disarming Orangemen in 
the North of Ireland and elsewhere, 
who were in the habit of going to meet- 
ings with arms in their hands. The 
House would remember that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) stated 
that, on the occasion of some meetings 
of Orangemen, ‘‘ sackfuls of revolvers” 
were taken from them. That being so, 
he (Mr. Healy) had called the attention 
of the Chief Secretary to the fact that 
either the position of those who carried 
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these revolvers was legal or illegal. If 
legal, whether there were ‘ sackfuls” 
or otherwise, they should not have been 
interfered with; but, if illegal, they 
should have been prosecuted. He would 
also point out that over the whole of 
Ireland only some 60 or 70 prosecutions 
took place, and that the law was only 
enforced in one portion of Ireland in the 
instances he gave. The House would, 
therefore, see that they had the best 
reason for looking with suspicion upon 
the course which the Government had 
chosen to take inthis matter. They had 
brought in the Bill ostensibly for the 
purpose of preventing large bodies of 
men coming to meetings with arms in 
their hands. But in the North of Ire- 
land, against which the Bill was pre- 
sumed to operate, what was the state of 
affairs? At present none of its provi- 
sions were in force in Antrim, Down, 
Derry, or Armagh, or, at all events, not 
in a large part of the latter. Did the 
House expect that, in times of excite- 
ment, Privy Councillors would be likely 
to spend even a five-pound note in jour- 
neying to Dublin to put an Act in force 
in districts in which they did not wish it 
to be enforced? What guarantee had 
they, if they passed the Act, that it 
would not be used for the whole of Ire- 
land, but only for the lower Provinces 
—in fact, that it would not be used 
against the Orangemen at all? Men 
who talked so glibly about being pre- 
pared to shed the blood of Her Majesty’s 
subjects would not be particular. The 
whole of the County Antrim remained, 
at the present moment, unproclaimed ; 
and if the Bill was intended to put down 
armed bands of men in the County 
Antrim, or to be enforced, then why was 
not the Lord Lieutenant’s Proclamation 
issued ? He saw that, at the present 
time, the Privy Council in Ireland, who 
were to direct the operations of the Bill, 
was composed of a number of Gentle- 
men in whom the people had no confi- 
dence ; and it was, doubtless, owing to 
that that the Lord Lieutenant could not 
put the law in force in the North of Ire- 
land, except by and with the advice of 
the Privy Council. Thus the Act could 
not be put in force without the assent of 
the Privy Council, and the House should 
bear in mind that there was not amongst 
that body any person in whom the 
general body of the people had hitherto 
been able to place the smallest confi- 
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dence. Why, the people could not even 
t magistrates upon the Bench in Ire- 
fand, much less upon the Privy Council, 
in whose decisions they could repose 
confidence. As an instance, he would 
point to the fact that his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had been removed from the 
Commission of the Peace. If he, the 
most representative and important man 
in Ireland, was not even allowed to sit 
upon the Magisterial Benches, was it to 
be supposed for a moment that he 
would be elected a Member of the Privy 
Council? He (Mr. Healy) found a list of 
the Members of that Body in Thom’s Al- 
manack for 1885, and it certainly afforded 
a most instructive study. The first name 
he found was that of the Prince of 
Wales, and, following those, Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the Lord 
Chancellor (of that time, who was Lord 
Ashbourne), the Duke of Leinster, the 
Marquess of Waterford, the Marquess 
of Drogheda, the Marquess of Headfort, 
the Marquess of eo the Earl of 
Meath, the Earl of Belmore, Viscount 
Monck, and so on, with several other 
noble Lords. The Irish Judges, Lord 
FitzGerald, the late Irish Chief Secretary, 
Sir William Hart Dyke, Sir Robert 
Peel—and any measure which could be 
brought forward to secure that the right 
hon. Baronet who lately represented 
Tamworth should attend would be most 
acceptable—Mr. Justice Morris, Mr. 
Justice Chatterton, Mr. Justice Warren, 
Lord Justice Barry, Baron Dowse, Baron 
Palles, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Judge 
Ormsby, Chief Justice May, Mr. James 
Lowther, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, Mr. 
Justice Johnson, Mr. Justice Porter, 
Lord Chancellor Naish, Mr. Hugh 
Holmes, late Attorney General for Ire- 
land, Colonel E. R. King-Harman, Mr. 
John Monroe, Mr. Henry Bruen, &c., 
&e. In fact, a greater collection of 
curiosities was, perhaps, never gathered 
together into the Council Chamber. He 
would like to know, for one thing, if 
the Chief Secretary was to sit upon one 
side of the Table, and the hon. and 
— Gentleman the Member for the 
sle of Thanet (Colonel King- Harman), 
The O’Conor Don, Mr. M‘Murrogh 
Kavanagh, and the others, were to sit 
opposite to him, what chance there 
would be of this Act being put in force 
in the North of Ireland? Those were 
the very Gentlemen who were recom- 
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mending civil war in the North of Ire- 
land, and they would every one of them 
insist upon the right of going into the 
Council Chamber, just as had been done 
in England when the Whig Peers inter- 
fered to prevent the bringing over of a 
Jacobite Prince, when the succession to 
Queen Anne was about being settled. 
How could they expect that men who 
advised the Orangemen to engage in 
civil war would, in the Privy Council 
Chamber, allow the Lord Lieutenant to 
use this Act against the Orangemen ? 
They were not the men he took them 
for if they allowed any such thing. It 
might be said that the Judges would 
exercise a deliberate influence upon 
these Gentlemen ; but there could be no 
guarantee that the Act would be pro- 
perly enforced by the Privy Council as 
it was now constituted. Was he to be 
told that a man like an Lawson 
would not back them up, and give such 
men absolution afterwards in the Queen’s 
Bench, if they were charged with high 
treason? The Government must be pre- 
pared to make large concessions as re- 
garded the constitution of the Privy 
Council. Why should not the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork be on the 
Privy Council in preference to the noble 
Lord who represented the Isle of Arran ? 
He (Mr. Healy) certainly was at a loss 
to know on what principle the Bill pro- 
ceeded. He should prefer to leave the 
matter to the Lord Lieutenant in person, 
and he could not see why the Govern- 
ment could not accept his Amendment. 
The Lord Lieutenant was a responsible 
person; his words could be noted, and 
he was represented in the House by the 
Chief Secretary; but they could not 
have the same control over such men as 
the Representative of the Isle of Thanet, 
Mr. Bruen, or Justice Lawson. They 
would be exercising their Constitutional 
right, it was true, and no fault could be 
found with them; but he did not like 
the system. There was a way out of 
the difficulty. They were told by the 
Prime Minister that, in all probability, 
there would be an Autumn Session upon 
the Home Rule Bill. In the meantime 
the Orangemen, in order to prevent the 
Bill passing, would undertake the very 
same sort of amusement that they in- 
dulged in to prevent the passing of the 
Franchise Act. The interval would be 
used by those who pulled the string of 
the Orange Party, like the strings of 
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marionettes were pulled for Paddington, 
Armagh, and North Down. They would 
get up a sort of gymnastic meeting with 
revolvers in their hands, and if the Act 
passed as it stood any amount of human 
gore might follow, and the Government 
would have a lively time of it. Now, 
what he would propose was this—that 
the Act should pass for one year, so that 
if the House of Lords threw out the 
Home Rule Bill, and if by any chance 
the Tories should come into power next 
year, the House would have the power 
of renewing the Bill. Otherwise, as he 
had said, there ought to be a very large 
accession to the Privy Council. There 
was really no necessity for passing the 
Act for more than a year. It was pro- 
posed to pass it for two years, and that, 
too, on the faith of its being properly 
exercised by a Liberal Government in 
whom they had confidence. It was 
possible, however, that the administra- 
tion of the Act might pass into the 
hands of the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), or into those of the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury; and they—the Na- 
tionalists—had no confidence whatever 
in them. He repeated that it would 
be only reasonable and fair to pass the 
Act for a year, and see how it worked, 
for then, if the Tories unhappily came 
into power, they would have the oppor- 
tunity of retracing their ground, and 
criticizing the administration of the Act. 
The Lord Lieutenant was the Repre- 
sentative of the Queen in Ireland, and 
he failed to see why the Representative 
of the Isle of Thanet, Mr. Bruen, or 
Justice Lawson should have the powers 
conferred on them by the Act. There 
was an old saying, that ‘‘There’s as 
good fish in the sea as ever were taken 
out,” and there were as good men as 
those he named who would not have 
seats on the Privy Council. In fact, 
fresh blood was wanted in the Privy 
Council. He failed to see why so im- 
portant an Officer as that of Privy 
Councillor should be conferred on men 
simply because they had served the 
Tory Party. The Tories always re- 
membered their Friends, and made 
them Privy Councillors or something 
else ; but the Liberals scarcely ever re- 
membered their Friends, and never 


made any Members of the Privy Council, 
except those who had held high Office. 
The Tories were not such fools. When 
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they were in Office they made magis- 
trates as thick as blackbirds. They 
made Englishmen like the hon. and 
gallant Member for the Isle of Thanet 
Members of the Privy Council. The 
Tories, in fact, never forgot their Friends. 
He repeated, why did the Liberals, when 
in Office, forget their Friends; and why 
was it that the Tories never forgot them? 
So far as Ireland was concerned, the 
answer was plain enough. If the Go- 
vernment was afraid to trust the hon, 
Member for the City of Cork, let them, 
at least, appoint some of their political 
supporters. He would therefore move 
the Amendment standing in his name, 
and on a great number of grounds he 
hoped the House would accept it. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.), in second- 
ing the Amendment, said, that it did not 
o far enough as far as he was concerned. 
t was the greatest possible humiliation 
to them that a Government for which 
they had a greater respect than they 
ever had for any English Government 
before should consider it necessary to 
renew this Act, which had been a source 
of great humiliation and annoyance to 
Ireland. Anyone who had lived in the 
country for the past five years would 
know how unnecessary it was to renew 
the Act, which was a most odious one. 
It was a most extraordinary pheno- 
menon to notice the reasons put forward 
by the Government for the renewal of 
the Act. They admitted that it was not 
necessary to direct it against the Na- 
tional Party in Ireland, and they further 
admitted that it would be perfectly use- 
less to put down or get rid of crime. 
Who, then, was the Act directed against ? 
Why, against those who figured as the 
supporters of law and order in Ireland, 
and whose preposterous boast they had 
heard so much of. For himself, he had 
not the slightest fear himself of the 
bullying and brag of the Orangemen. 
He believed that if there were no Arms 
Act the Orangemen would sing very 
low. It should be remembered that 
when the Arms Bill was announced 
they blocked it. The Orange people 
thought to frighten the English into the 
idea that they would fight. According 
to the Chief Secretary, this Act would 
take the arms out of their hands; and 
he would ask honest English Members, 
who were frightened by the boastings 
and threats of war of the Ulster Orange- 
men, to notice how the Leaders of the 
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Orangemen in that House would vote on 
the Arms Act. They wanted to be dis- 
armed so badly that they reminded one 
of the man who wanted so desparately 
to fight that he went to a policeman and 
said—‘‘ For God’s sake take hold of me, 
or I'll kill someone.” They wanted the 
House of Commons to take away their 
arms, and then they would pose before 
the English people as having been 
ready to fight, only, unfortunately, the 
Government had taken their arms 
from them. But there was another 
side to the picture, and it was that on 
account of the preposterous boastings of 
those gentlemen their country was to be 

laced under a degrading law, and the 
Nationalist Party had no security what- 
ever that it would be honestly worked. 
It was because they believed that the 
Act would be used for the purpose of 
paving the way for those gallant war- 
riors of the North of Ireland he opposed 
the Bill. Those men would be very 
ready, when they had guns and re- 
volvers in their hands, to meet men who 
had no weapons at all. If a Tory Go- 
vernment came into power, they might 
disarm the Catholic populace and leave 
the Ulster Orangemen armed. If the 
Catholies were left unarmed and the 
Ulstermen armed, then he could answer 
for it that the Orangemen would be 
ready to take the field quick enough. 
There were numerous reasons why he 
objected to the Bill. In the first place, 
he regarded it as an unnecessary de- 
gradation ; and, further, he thought it 
would have the very opposite effect to 
that which the Government, with per- 
fect honesty, desired to see—namely, an 
end put to the disturbances in Ulster. 
He thoroughly believed with Bishop 
Berkeley that if a wall could be built 
round Ulster, and there be no English 
interference, all would be well. He was 
perfectly convinced that if there were no 
more Ooercion Acts or Arms Acts, and 
no more interference by Englishmen, 
who incited the Orangemen or others in 
Ireland to turbulent proceedings, the 
Catholic and the Orangeman would lie 
down like the lion and the lamb together. 
All the disturbances they had seen of 
late had been due to outside interference. 
It was human nature that it should be 
so. It was a natural tendency, if men 
were left to live together and to practise 
neighbourly offices for themselves, they 
would be more happy and united than 
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if they were interfered with or incited 
by people outside. Those of them who 
knew Ulster, and who lived in it, knew 
that, except at the Party anniversaries, 
any such Act as a Crimes Act was not 
needed. If, however, an Arms Act was 
to be passed in spite of all “ie, 
they were entitled to ask from the Chief 
Secretary some assurance that the Act 
was meant to be, and would be, used for 
the purpose for which it was asked. As 
the Act stood at present, it was singularly 
ill-fitted for that purpose. In the first 
a it did away with the control of the 

rivy Council, and left the matter in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant. He would 
rather see the Act made by that House 
to apply to the whole of Ireland, being 
made operative for only one year. He 
demanded that for the reason that the 
Nationalists had always found in the 

ast, no matter what pledges were given 
in that House, that the Act was applied 
to the Southern and Nationalist, and not 
to the Northern and Conservative parts 
of the country. Again, the Court which 
was to deal with individual cases was a 
Court that rendered nugatory all hope 
of its being impartially administered. 
He objected to a Court constituted of 
“two or more Justices of the Peace 
sitting in Petty Sessions,” and desired to 
have cases dealt with by one or more 
Resident Magistrates. A Court consist- 
ing of ‘‘two or more Justices of the Peace 
sitting in Petty Sessions ” simply meant 
that the North of Ireland Catholics should 
have no arms, and the Protestants what 
they liked. Further, he submitted that 
the penalty of imprisonment for three 
months was a very severe punishment, 
and that the term ought to be shorter. 
Lastly, the power which the police had 
of arresting any person suspected of 
having arms should also be abolished, 
for it was a most humiliating and 
arbitrary power to put into the hands 
of the police. The whole question of 
renewing the Act had been brought 
about by the absurd proceedings of the 
Orangemen. Before the House went 
into Committee he thought they were 
entitled to call on the Chief Secretary to 
give them some information as to his 
views on these points—first of all, as to 
doing away with the Privy Council and 
substituting the Lord Lieutenant; next, 
as to extending the application of the 
Act to the whole of Ireland ; thirdly, as 
to the constitution of the Courts; fourthly, 
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as to the power to take away licences ; 
and, fifthly, as to the reduction of the 
terms of imprisonment. He might say, 
in conclusion, that he thought some fur- 
ther power of appeal ought to be given, 
and clauses inserted for the guidance of 
the Courts as to the infliction of punish- 
ment, for at present a man might be 
imprisoned for having a rusty and use- 
less flint gun, or even an old gun lock. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, no measure deal- 
ing with the disarmament of Orange districts 
will be satisfactory or impartially administered 
which requires to be put in force by a proclama- 
tion of the Irish Privy Council, composed almost 
entirely of members of or sympathisers with 
the Orange organisation,’’—(Mr. T. M. Healy,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): In reply to my hon. Friend 
who has just spoken, I have to say that 
I do not suppose my views on the prin- 
ciple of the Arms Act are materially 
different to his; but I think that some 
of his remarks as to certain portions of 
the Act have been made under an entire 
misapprehension as to what is our duty 
now. The cases of imprisonment to 
which he referred were dealt with under 
the Crimes Act, and not the Arms Act, 
and that has been general since 1882. 
It should be remembered that this is 
nothing more than a mere Continuance 
Bill; and it is, therefore, very unusual to 
attempt to make any alteration in the 
original Act. It is true that I have put 
down an Amendment on the Paper, the 
effect of which is to modify a clause; 
but what the hon. Member proposes 
is to open up the whole Act that we are 
about to renew. That is altogether an 
inexpedient proposal, and one which we 
cannot entertain. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
On the revival of the Crimes Act it was 
proposed to renew the Alien Act of 
1848. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Very likely ; 
but I was not in the House at that time. 
The Bill gives the Lord Lieutenant cer- 
tain powers, and when he obtains the 
assent of the Privy Council he can, if he 
thinks proper, proclaim the two or three 
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counties which are still left outside the 
rovisions of the Bill. The hon. and 
earned Member for South Derry (Mr. 
Healy) asked me to assent to the limita- 
tion of the expiring Act to one year. 
But that is a proposal to which I can- 
not assent. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber rested his appeal to me on the 
ground that at the end of this year 
there might be a Conservative Ministry 
in our place. Well, Sir, we do not en- 
tertain any apprehension of the kind. 
We propose to renew the Act for two 
years; and I may add that this Act is 
not absolutely necessary for the purpose 
of dealing with the phenomena of lively 
times, referred to as possible, by the 
hon. Member, because there is ample 
power to deal with and put down riotous 
and violent assemblies. Objection has 
been raised to the Lord Lieutenant 
being called upon to consult the Privy 
Council before proclaiming a given dis- 
trict or county. I do not share in 
those objections. With regard to the 
constitution of the Irish Privy Council, I 
have had the matter looked into, and 
of the 42 Members, not including the 
Princes of the Blood Royal, the Com- 
mander of the Forces, and other officials, 
23 are Conservatives and 20 Liberals. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: How many 
Nationalists are among them ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I had never 
thought that a Nationalist would accept 
the position of a Privy Councillor in 
Ireland. I believe that there are no 
Members of the Privy Council connected 
with the extreme Parties in politics. 
Therefore, it is not fair to describe the 
Privy Council as composed mainly, and 
almost entirely, of members of the 
Orange organization. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I 
beg the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon ; 
there is one Orangeman who is a Privy 
Councillor. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : Then I should 
say that was quite sufficient. The hon. 
and learned Member described to the 
House the manner in which Privy Coun- 
cillors trooped to the august Chamber on 
occasions of great excitement in the coun- 
try. Ido not re his description as 
at allaccurate. I am the latest addition 
to the Irish Privy Council, and its Mem- 
bers are bound by an oath not to reveal 
what takes place on those occasions 
when the Privy Council meets. I be- 
lieve, however, that the noble Lord 
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opposite (Lord Randolph Churchill) did, 
on one occasion, disclose, or rather de- 
scribe, what did take place at a meeting 
of the Irish Privy Council. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): No; I never did any- 
thing of the sort. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : Iam told you 
did give some sort of outline. 

Loxrpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
Certainly not. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Well, I was 
so informed; but I will pass that over. 
But I may say, without any breach, I 
think, of the secrecy imposed upon all 
Members of the Privy Council, that what 
happens at its meeting is very formal— 
is, in fact, purely formal. There is no 
notion of debate, or of Party division. 
No Party considerations are allowed to 
have weight at the meetings of the Privy 
Council. The hon. and learned Member 
for South Derry has referred to what 
might be expected to happen if a Privy 
Councillor in Ireland, holding the views 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Thanet (Colonel King-Harman), at- 
tended and expressed his views. But 
the hon. and gallant Member, if he were 
a Member of the Privy Council ia Ire- 
land, would no more think of attending 
its meetings than an English Privy 
Councillor would think of attending the 
meetings of the English Privy Council, 
unless he were summoned to attend. 
The Privy Council of Ireland has very 
important functions to perform in con- 
nection with the regulation of fairs, 
tramways, and fisheries. In all such mat- 
ters it plays a tolerably active part. But 
in questions affecting the preservation of 
law and order it would be against prac- 
tice, it would be against decency, and 
against all precedent for Privy Council- 
lors to deny the powers which the Exe- 
cutive declared to be necessary for public 
order and public safety. The words of 
the Act are quite clear as to the terms 
and conditions under which any district 
may be proclaimed. Reference has been 
made to the fact that Belfast has been 
proclaimed. That is true; but Belfast 
was proclaimed under the Peace Preser- 
vation Act in 1873. The Peace Preser- 
vation Act is an entirely different mea- 
sure to this. The Arms Acts is a very 
little Coercion Act indeed compared with 
it, and yet the Privy Council did not 
resist the proclamation of Belfast, and 
the extension to it of the very severe 
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provisions of the old Act. Therefore, 
on the grounds I have stated, I cannot 
at all accept the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s account of the composition of the 
Privy Council, nor do I accept his view 
as to their performance of their duties, 
and I cannot comply with his request 
that he should so alter the Act as to en- 
able the Lord Lieutenant to put in force 
the provisions of this Act without the 
advice of the Privy Council. But if 
there was not that strong reason for 
refusing what the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber asks, I should demur to opening 
up the provisions of the Act on a mere 
Continuance Bill. I may say, moreover, 
there have been very few complaints 
indeed of the manner in which the Arms 
Act has been administered. I have had 
very few complaints indeed of the way 
in which the Act works; and, under the 
circumstances, I hope that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will allow us to go 
into Committee. I may, however, give 
him this undertaking—that if it should 
become necessary to put the Act in force, 
it will be administered with perfect fair- 
ness and impartiality. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) wants 
us to give an assurance that the Arms 
Act shall apply to all the ports of Ire- 
land. The Act does apply to all ports. 
The importation of arms is permitted in 
12 ports; but it will take place under 
the supervision of the Custom House 
officers and under very stringent regula- 
tions. The question of extending the 
Proclamations to all portions of Ireland 
engages the attention of the Govern- 
ment at this moment; and I am sure 
that the House will believe my assurance 
when I state that, on the least sign of 
disturbance breaking out, the Procla- 
mation will be extended to those dis- 
tricts which are now exempt. The Go- 
vernment will, undoubtedly, and with 
promptness, resort to the powers they 
already possess. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.) said, it was generally un- 
derstood that, if the Bill was to apply 
at all, it was to apply to Ulster. Now, 
in three Provinces in Ireland there was 
really no necessity for such a measure 
as this, inasmuch as the people were 
practically all of the one mind, and 
there was very little chance of any col- 
lision of opposing Parties when they 
were nearly all of one way of thinking. 
As an Ulster Member, therefore, he 
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more than questioned the wisdom of any 
such measure as this; and as a Momber 
for one of the counties where the Na- 
tionalist and Orange feeling was pretty 
well divided, he might be permitted to 
say that he was extremely sorry that the 
Government had not allowed the Bill to 
drop. He was afraid the general im- 
sression throughout the country pro- 
duced by the renewal would be that the 
Government were really alarmed and 
frightened by the prospects which had 
been held out by certain people in Ulster 
about disturbances in that Province, and 
as a sort of proof that the language used 
predicting civil war was not altogether 
absurd, but that it was intended that 
something should really follow, and that 
it really meant something more than 
sound and fury. He believed that Na- 
tionalists and Orangemen alike would, 
if polled on the subject, be found to be 
dead against the renewal of the Bill. 
Now, in the county he represented—Fer- 
managh—the Nationalists undoubtedly 
were not armed. But the Orangemen 
were to a very great extent, and yet he 
believed the feeling of the Nationalists, 
both Protestants and Catholics, in that 
county would be in favour of dropping 
the Bill; and why? Because it was 
bound to engender a sort of bad feeling. 
Neighbours would, under such a mea- 
sure, develop bad feelings of jealousy 
resulting from inequalities and injustice, 
and the Bill was calculated in that re- 
spect todo much harm. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, another reason why he ob- 
jected to the renewal of the Bill was, 
that it certainly looked bad that that 
should be done at a moment when a Bill 
had been introduced, which would un- 
doubtedly result in the permanent paci- 
fication of Ireland. Not only, however, 
was he opposed to the principle of the 
Bill, but he objected to the way in which 
it had hitherto been administered, and 
in which it was intended to continue to 
administer it. How could they expect 
people to look with equanimity upon an 
Act which relegated the power of de- 
ciding who should carry arms to those 
who were, in a great many instances, 
not only opposed to the people in sym- 
pathy and feelings, but who had openly 
expressed themselves to be so? He 
believed further that the Bill would 
put a peg: on the possession of 
arms. It was a sort of Coercion Act, 
and would give colour to the idea that 
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civil war was likely to take place. The 
Irish Party were opposed to the mea- 
sure also, because of the fact that they 
did not anticipate very much fairness 
from the way in which it would be ad- 
ministered. In the Privy Council, the 
Nationalists were not represented; and 
it was no answer to say, that there were 
Liberals as well as Conservatives in that 
Body, and that there was only one 
Orange Privy Councillor. But one 
Orangeman there was quite enough to 
taint the lot. The fact that that Council 
had such power as they had under the 
Bill was quite enough to justify the op- 
position to it. There was not in Fer- 
managh one Justice of the Peace in sym- 
pathy with the Nationalists; and how 
could the people look with sympathy on 
the administration of the Act by men 
who were admittedly of anti-popular 
opinions? The most partizan magis- 
trates, Orangemen of the most pro- 
nounced type, would be empowered to 
administer the Act, and to take arms 
out of Nationalists’ hand and put them 
into Orange hands. Some time ago, Vis- 
count Cole, a late Member of that House, 
and still a magistrate of Fermanagh, 
said he preached against Roman Ca- 
tholics as a body, and that they should 
be exterminated and sent out of Fer- 
managh and into some other place. Was 
that a proper man to administer this Act ? 
Another Orange magistrate was brought 
before his brother magistrates and fined 
for assault and battery; and another 
said that, under certain circumstances, 
the people would be justified in rising 
up against the law passed by that 

ouse. It was ridiculous, on the face 
of it, to say that such men should be 
intrusted with the administering of such 
an Act. Ifthe Act must pass, well and 
good ; but at least the alternative sug- 
gested should be adopted—namely, that 
the power of giving licences should be 
taken out of the hands of the local 
magistrates and given to the Resident 
Magistrates, the paid servants of the 
Crown. It would be better to make 
that concession than go to the country 
with the Bill as it now stood. Bitter- 
ness against the Government would re- 
sult from the measure being left as it 
was. He would appeal to the Prime 
Minister—Was it a right and proper 
thing to allow men like Viscount Cole 
to decide, or have a voice in deciding, 
whether people should have arms—Vis- 
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count Cole who, as he stated, advised 
the extermination of Catholics—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I rise 
to Order. Viscount Cole never used 
such an expression; he explained that 
he never used it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I say 
that Viscount Cole distinctly advised the 
extermination of the Roman Catholics. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I deny it. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I defy 
contradiction, and if the hon. Gentleman, 
who is so distinguished in his Party, 
can prove the contrary, I will aperere 
Ravi. Viscount Cole is a foolish sort 
of man, and not very much notice was 
taken of him at the time; indeed, some- 
one told me that his Lordship was a 
lunatic. I would ask that the power be 
taken out of the hands of local magis- 
trates known to be partizans, and given 
to the Resident Magistrates, and that 
certainly the local magistrates should 
not adjudicate in cases arising out 
of breaches of this law. How can a 
county like Fermanagh, where there 
is not a magistrate with popular sym- 
pathies, be expected to be contented 
with the administration of this Act 
by these men? One man said that, 
as a general rule, citizens were to obey 
the law, but that if the Home Rule 
Bill was passed, the people who happened 
not to like it should rise in arms against 
it; and in saying that he doubtless felt 
encouraged by the statements of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill). All 
they asked was that the power of grant- 
ing licences should be taken out of the 
hands of notoriously partizan men, and 
transferred to the paid magistrates of 
the Crown. The Nationalist Members 
had no fear whatever of civil war—the 
talk indulged in on the subject was all 
“bunkum,” led off by the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington, who 
incited the Orangemen of the North to 
revolt. If the Protestants of Ulster 
make up their mind to fight, they can do 
so, for they are sturdy and able men, 
and will make good soldiers; but I 
know sufficient of them to predict they 
will not fight unless the Irish Parliament 
passes some measure interfering with 
their rights or privileges, and that they 
will certainly not do. I hope, in con- 
clusion, that the suggested alterations 
will be adopted. 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars) said, he was happy to sup- 
port the hon. Member for Fermanagh 
(Mr. W. Redmond) in the appeal he had 
made. The measure could only be put 
into operation when a county was pro- 
claimed, and if a county was proclaimed 
it ought to be done for some good reason, 
and the Government would always be 
careful to select competent men as 
Resident Magistrates. He considered 
the power should rest entirely with 
the Resident Magistrates. In a pro- 
claimed district, the licence was to 
be granted by a Resident Magistrate ; 
but, if he refused a licence, he could be 
compelled to grant it on a certificate 
of two magistrates that the applicant 
was a proper ge to be intrusted 
with a licence. If, however, as he under- 
stood, the 4th clause was to be omitted, 
he did not see that there was very much 
to complain of ; but, at the same time, he 
thought the Government was much to 
blame for not having made up their 
minds with respect to the Act long ago, 
and for not having brought it in ata 
time when it could have been fully con- 
sidered, and when, if Amendments were 
to be made in it, they could have been 
made with the full assent of the House 
after proper discussion. Although the 
omission of Clause 4 would greatly im- 
prove the Bill, it would not make it com- 
pletely satisfactory. As to the necessity 
of an Arms Act, he could not see how 
anyone knowing anything of Ireland 
could have the slightest doubt that such 
an Act was required. [‘‘Oh, oh! ”]} 
He knew that before the present Act was 
passed, revolvers, muskets, and all other 
sorts of weapons were sold everywhere 
in large quantities openly, not merely in 
shops for the purpose, but even in 
drapers’ and grocers’ shops, it being 
maintained that every person should be 
armed. He thought it was highly ne- 
cessary thatsome check should be applied 
to such a state of things. When the pre- 
sent Act was passed, the Government 
had to pay compensation to traders for 
the loss of the sale of their stock of arms, 
and he himself had procured compensa- 
tion for some traders in the county of 
Galway. Since that time the Act had 
been in operation without there being, 
as far as he knew, any real ground of 
complaint against it. 

Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Tyrone, 
8.) said, that to hear the hon. Gentle- 
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man opposite (Mr. Mitchell Henry) ex-| any power whatever in the administra- 
ressing any approval of what the Irish | tion of the Act, not merely the power of 
Party did, was perhaps to be regarded | giving certificates such as he was glad 
as a happy augury for their agreement | to say the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
on other and more. important subjects. | posed, but any power whatever of in- 
He (Mr. O’Brien) shared with his hon. | terfering as magistrates, and doing what 
Friend’s regret that the Government | was one of the grossest scandals in Ire- 
were not able to make up their minds to | land—namely, sitting as magistrates in 
discard the Arms Bill altogether. It| judgment on the misconduct of those 
did seem very odd that the Government; who, by their own ee, they had 
should interrupt the debate on the Go- | incited to outrage. If these landlords 
vernment of Ireland Bill to pass an| in the North were only once brought to 
Arms Bill. However, he was satisfied | their senses, and half-a-dozen resolute 
that, as the Chief Secretary said, he and | police officers sent to those troublesome 
they would not personally differ very | towns when occasion arose, it would be 
much on the matter. The Chief Secre-| extremely easy to deal with these re- 
tary had stated, and he agreed with him, | volver men without special measures at 
that this was not so much a question of | all. If the men in the South of Ire- 
legislation, as of administration. Un-| land went and displayed their arms, 
fortunately, up to the present, the ad-| as was constantly done in the North 
ministration of the Arms Act, even in of Ireland, and fired shots in the 
those districts in the North of Ireland | streets, the police would pounce upon 
where it was nominally in force, had! them and take the arms from them. 
been an absolute sham. He wished it | But why was not something of the kind 
to be thoroughly understood that neither | done in the North of Ireland? But the 
to him nor his Friends would there be | police would not dream of doing sucha 
any hardship in the disarming of their thing. In his own constituency the 
fellow-countrymen in the North of Ire- | police constantly stood by whilst shots 
land. In the North of Ireland, the | were fired all about the streets. He be- 
trouble arose not from the conduct of the | lieved that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
farmers in the counties, but from the | best policy was toshow these men that the 
action of rowdies in the towns. It was Government would stand no nonsense, 
they who were in possession of revolvers, | and that wherever arms were used in 
and they would continue to be so until | the streets, they would be seized, and 
the Government did something to check | the carriers of them punished. But the 
the Orange magistrates, who had un-_ policy hitherto adopted in the adminis- 
limited licence to keep arms, because it | tration of the Act was, when there was 
was, unfortunately, the Orange land-| no disturbance, to refuse arms to one 
lords who bought arms and distributed | section and to grant them to another; 
them. [Colonel Warrna: Oh, oh!} He} and he was sure that the House would 
did not know if his hon. and gallant | agree that there was no reason why a 
Friend had himself been generous in | respectable man, a farmer, should be de- 
the matter of distribution; but it was/ prived of the right of having a shot gun. 
perfectly notorious that the Orange | The law, if passed at all, should be ad- 
landlords in the North were building | ministered impartially. 
Orange halls, and were equipping and; Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
keeping the whole thing going. In/ cras, 8.) said, he was by no means an 
oint of fact, the whole business in the , out-and-out supporter of the Nationalist 
orth of Ireland was simply a landlord; Party; but he thought they had much 
organization, with, he admitted, a cer- ground for the claims they were now ad- 
tain sprinkling of Gentlemen like the’ vancing, and he should like to urge the 
hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. W., Government to consider whether they 
Johnston)—perfectly honest Gentlemen, | could not meet them. The Resident Ma- 
but who, also, at certain seasons of the| gistrates were men who, he assumed, 
year, were not exactly models of political | would be acceptable to all parts of the 
sanity. He held that the first condition | House, and he thought that to them the 
of putting an end to rowdyism in the/| decision should be given rather than to 
North of Ireland was to deal with the} the local magistrates. Perhaps, if the 
Orange magistrates and deprive them of | Government would give the administra. 
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tion of the Act to the Resident Magis- 
trates, the Irish Members would with- 
draw their opposition. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : Lhavealready 
explained that the Resident Magistrates 
and Constabulary Inspectors, purely 
official persons, are the only persons who 
have power to grant licences under the 
Proclamation, and to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

Mr. HOLMES (Dublin University) 
said, that from the first moment of the 
Session, when the question was brought 
forward, he, with the experience and 
knowledge of Ireland upon which he 
could form an opinion, was in favour of 
renewing the Act. An Act of the kind 
was certainly very useful for preventing 
collisions between opposing Parties in 
various parts of Ireland, its application 
not being confined, as he understood it 
was not to be confined, to one part of 
Ireland more than another. His ex- 
perience in Irish Administration from 
1877 to 1880, during which time a similar 
Act was in force, was, that the Act had 
a distinct effect in the way of checking 
the commission of outrages which were 
planned, but could not be carried out in 
some cases, owing to the want of arms; 
and in other cases, because of the in- 
adequate nature of the arms made use 
of. Therefore, he thought it very de- 
sirable that this Act should be renewed. 
Had it been proposed that the Act should 
apply only to particular parts of the 
country, he should have resisted it; but 
he would point out that it applied to 
all parts of Ireland, becauseit was within 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant to ex- 
aot it to any district where it was re- 
quired. Some observations had been 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
for South Derry (Mr. T. M. Healy) as 
to the words ‘‘by and with the advice 
of the Privy Council,’ and he should not 
be doing his duty if he remained silent 
and did not protest against an attack 
upon a Body which had alwaysdischarged 
its duty in a spirit of fairness and justice. 
[** Oh, oh!”?] No hon: Member who had 
taken part in that attack had instanced 
a single case where the Act had been put 
in force in a district where it could in 
justice be said that injustice was done 
to any one person. [{ Mr. T. M. Heary: 
Wexford was one.} Thecomposition of 
the Privy Council was not of a one- 
sided character ; it was largely composed 
of gentlemen who had always professed 
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strongly Liberal opinions. True, there 
were no Nationalists on the Privy Coun- 
cil; but, so far as he could gather, Mem- 
bers of that Party were among the last 
who desired to have a seat on that Board. 
It was within the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant to proclaim any district in 
Ireland. All he was bound to do was 
to seek the advice of the Privy Council, 
but he was not hampered in any way, 
and, in the end, responsibility would rest 
with the Lord Lieutenant; but he was 
required, in order to have full considera- 
tion, to seek the advice of the Council; 
and surely it was desirable that an Act 
which involved considerable interference 
with ordinary liberties should not be en- 
forced without as full a consideration as 
possible. Further, he entirely agreed 
with the Amendment that had been put 
on the Paper by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Bhief Secretary, dealing with 
the Licensing Authority. When hon. 
Members below the Gangway suggested 
that Orange magistrates should not be 
allowed to adjudicate upon the Act, he 
thought they were making a proposition 
which few could agree to. Suppose hon. 
Members below the Gangway had the 
government in their hands, were they 
to suppose they would deprive Orange- 
men of the Commission of the Peace? 
He understood hon. Members to say that 
there should be perfect equality be- 
tween Orangemen and Nationalists. 
Personally, he knew very little of the 
Orange Society; but certainly, up to 
the present, he had heard nothing rela- 
tive to its members that should disqualify 
them from the Common Law rights of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Nobody wants to.| Very well ; 
but why was it that the Act did not 
apply to parts of Ulster? It was be- 
cause that there, as in other parts of 
Ireland, the Act had been fairly admi- 
nistered; and if districts in the North 
were not proclaimed it was simply be- 
cause there were now no outrages there. 
As regarded the appointmentsto the Ma- 
gistracy, or the administration of the 
law, he believed the Act would be put 
in foree by the Chief Secretary fairly 
and equitably; and believing that the 
Amendment which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had suggested made the Act 
more valuable than before, and, in point 
of fact, brought it in harmony with the 
old Peace Preservation Acts, he would 
support the Bill, 
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Mr. J. E. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, 
N.) said, there was no provision in the 
Act that could prevent a man, with an 
evil intention, from obtaining the means 
to do and carry it out. If the use of 
arms were free and open, there would 
be a public spirit created, and an Act of 
this kind would be found to be as little 
wanted in Ireland as in England. If 
an Orangeman committed an outrage, 
he ought to be punished, just the same 
as a Ribbonman—who was of the same 
class—would be punished. They should 
make no distinction between Orange 
and Nationalist magistrates. All they 
sought was, that fair play should be 
done on both sides. Let both sides be 
punished if they committed outrages. 
He opposed these Arms Acts for the 
main reason that they were simply 
coercion, and coercion without the least 
possible ground to justify it. Men who 
used arms would use them, because they 
knew they would not be punished. It 
was well known that the administration 
of the Act would be partial. All this 
legislation was founded upon distrust 
of the Irish people and only created 
suspicion and distrust. While the Arms 
Act was in full force in Derry, a meeting 
of Catholics was going to be held at a 
hall in the town, when it was seized by 
Orangemen. The latter proceeded to 
the roof, and from there fired into the 
faces of the police for nearly half-an- 
hour. During that time, a number of 
Orange magistrates in the hall below 
made no effort whatever to stop the 
firing. Then, again, the ’Prentice Boys 
of Derry had certain cannon which were 
all removed just before the Arms Act 
was passed, and, rumour said, were 
secreted at the house of the Duke of 
Abercorn. The men who in these cases 
used arms did so because, in the first 
place, they knew that they would not be 
punished ; and, in the second place, be- 
cause they believed and knew that the 
administration of the law would be 
partial. It was only when the police 
were present in large numbers that a 
riot and shot firing took place. If any 
measure of success had been admitted 
to attend the Administration of Earl 
Spencer, it was that part in which he 
exercised the ordinary law. There were 
rowdies on both sides; but a remedy for 
the present state of things would be 
found if the Common Law were applied 
firmly in Ulster, and if the police 
exercised the same vigour there as they 
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did in the South. As representing the 
Nationalist spirit in Ulster, he desired to 
say that the great majority of the inhabi- 
tants of that Province, Catholics as well 
as Protestants, were quiet, law-abiding, 
industrious people, who required no 
special legislation one way or the other. 
There was, indeed, a rowdy element, 
equally strong on both sides; but if the 
ordinary law were properly administered 
there would be far less disturbance. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) said, 
he thought this measure distinctly came 
within the category of exceptional legis- 
lation. At the same time, it was perfectly 
consistent to insist that if they were to 
have legislation of this kind at all it 
should be fairly and impartially ad- 
ministered against both political Parties 
in Ireland. Up to the present time that 
had not been the case, for although the 
Government had possessed these excep- 
tional powers in regard to the carrying 
of arms, they had been practically ex- 
ercised for the purpose of keeping one 
portion of the community disarmed and 
at the mercy of the other political Party. 
An hon. Friend of his had described to 
the House his experiences of a political 
meeting held during the recent Election 
campaign. A local Orangeman came 
out to the meeting, in the presence of a 
large crowd, and presented a revolver at 
the crowd. He also described how the 
evidence was deposed by three inde- 
pendent witnesses, and how the prisoner 
charged with the offence practically 
made no defence—he examined no wit- 
nesses, and merely contented himself 
with stating that the weapon was not a 
revolver but only a pipe case. The re- 
sult of the case was, that whereas the 
Resident Magistrate was in favour of a 
conviction, there were on the Bench 
half-a-dozen Orangemen who dissented, 
and in the end the prisoner walked 
off scot-free. In the face of these facts, 
he did not think that they were ask- 
ing an unreasonable thing that some 
revision should be made in the tribunal 
of administering the Act. He thought 
the House would see that it would 
be a most deplorable thing that the 
administration of this Act should be 
left in the hands of the local magis- 
trates, in whom it was practically 
vested. They would then Ines gen- 
tlemen sitting on the Bench to ad- 
minister justice, whose object would 
really be to defeat the ends of justice. 
There was another point equally im- 
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ortant — the question of the existing 
icences. In renewing the Act, he ap- 
prehended that the licences granted 
under the former Act would not cease to 
have effect. Now, the Irish Members 
complained that the tribunal which 
would have power to deal with the 
matter would be composed of the local 
Orangemen of the North, who would use 
that power to place arms in the hands of 
their friends. With the Orangemen of 
the North the possession of weapons 
was almost universal, as had been on 
several occasions proved to the House. 
The Amendment which had been placed 
upon the Paper by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to deal with 
this matter was practically illusory, for 
no provision was made enabling the 
Government to revoke the power ex- 
ercised by magistrates of that class. 
Beyond that, those magistrates would 
not want that power, for they had al- 
ready placed the arms in the hands of 
their friends. For himself, he would 
both move and support Amendments 
calculated to amend the law on the 
points to which he had already adverted. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he had a very strong objection 
to this, as to all Coercion Acts, applied 
only to one part of the United Kingdom. 
Such repressive legislation was not de- 
sirable, and he was sure that a large 
majority in that House were sick of the 
constant discussions to which that class 
of legislation gave rise. He would, 
therefore, support any course of pro- 
cedure which would tend to make it 
more difficult, thereby bringing it toa 
speedy end. The time of the House 
was wasted uselessly, and he did not 
think a much stronger argument could 
be used against it. If any justification 
were needed for the Government of Ire- 
land Bill, it was to be found in the fact 
that this Bill was being brought forward 
by a Liberal Government. He sympa- 
thized with the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, and would vote for it. 

Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin, 
8.), who rose amid cries of ‘‘ Divide!” 
said, he would not occupy the time of 
the House many minutes. He merely 
rose to state that he, like his hon. Col- 
leagues, regarded this as a Coercion Act, 
and he therefore felt it to be his duty to 
vote against it. There could perhaps be 
no stronger proof advanced of the ne- 
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cessity of granting Home Rule to Ire- 
land, than the fact that these constant 
Coercion Acts proved that the legislation 
of the Imperial Parliament moved too 
slowly to enable them to rule Ireland 
justly. The Irish Members also objected 
to the administration of the Act under 
the present system. He would givethe 
House one instance which came to his 
knowledge. In thecounty of Wexford, 
where he lived, there had not been 
a single agrarian outrage committed, 
nevertheless the Arms Act was applied 
there. A number of very respectable 
farmers asked him to try and obtain 
leave for them to keep guns for the pro- 
tection of the crops on their property. 
He waited upon some of his then friends, 
the local magistrates, and asked them if 
they could see their way to give these 
men leave to keep guns. They in- 
formed him that these men ‘‘ were Land 
Leaguers,”’ and that weapons, therefore, 
would not be given to them. In the 
North of Ireland, almost every farmer 
had a gun, because the ets, pees were 
Orangemen, and they would not refuse 
licences to men of the same Society. He 
thought that, in view of the possibility 
of a General Election coming on, it was 
very desirable to limit the supply of 
arms given exclusively to partizans. 
The working of the present Act had, 
however, amounted to this—that Ca- 
tholics would not get arms, while Pro- 
testants would. He thought there were, 
therefore, strong reasons for opposing 
the Bill. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 180 ; Noes 
104: Majority 76.—(Div. List, No. 108.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Continuance of 41 & 42 
Piet. o. 5). 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
object of the Amendment which I pro- 
pose to move is to leave out ‘‘ 1888’ for 
the purpose of substituting “1887.” I 
do not think this Amendment will require 
much discussion. The object of the 
Bill is to continue the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act of 1881; but as the Govern- 
ment have brought in a Bill to alter the 
Government of Trclond, and to give the 
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ple some share in it, one year ought 

to be long enough for the continuance of 
this repressive Act. The Act, as it 
stands, is a perfect sham. For the last 
80 or 90 years there has existed in the 
North of Ireland a Party in ascendancy, 
who have been anti-national, and who 
are now distinctly disloyal, and it is 
through this Party that you propose to 
administer this Act against the Orange- 
men. The object of this Act has been 
to restrict the use of arms; but it 
has never succeeded in carrying out 
that object, and that is another reason 
why we should give it up as a sham. 
I should be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary will tell 
us how many searches have been 
made for revolvers and other arms 
under the Ist section of the original 
Act ; and I should like further to know 
what arms, when discovered, have been 
forfeited ; whether one single weapon in 
the whole town of Belfast has been 
seized under this Act, which has been in 
force now for five years, and which it is 
proposed to continue for the next two 
years? Ido not believe that any arms 
have been seized, or ever will, and I am 
satisfied that this Act has only been 
laughed at in the North of Ireland. It 
would not prevent one Orangeman from 
going armed to a meeting, or prevent a 
single assassination or murder from 
taking place. Then, again, there is an- 
other point ; this Act pretends to apply 
to armed assemblies, and these occur 
only in the North of Ireland. Why 
should it be extended to the whole of the 
country? I am certainly of opinion 
that the ordinary law, as it stands, is 
quite strong enough, and there is not 
the slightest pretence that there are any 
armed assemblies outside Ulster ; and in- 
stead of being an Arms Act, it might 
be entitled an Act to enable the local 
magistrates to harass persons who are 
unpopular with them. For these rea- 
sons I should like to see the Act con- 
fined to one year; and I therefore pro- 
pose, in line 9, to omit ‘‘ eight,” for the 
purpose of inserting ‘‘ seven.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, to leave out “eight,” and insert 
‘* seven.” —( Dr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘eight’ stand part of the Clause.” 

Mr. T.M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
I hope that the Chief Secretary will be 
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able to give the Committee some infor- 
mation in regard not so much to the 
licences granted, as to the number of 
searches under the Act. We are told 
that this Act has been enforced in 
Ulster, and I want the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to tell us how many search war- 
rants have been issued in that Province, 
what arms have been surrendered, and 
what number have been captured in 
Ulster? Before the Act is renewed, I 
think we ought to have a Return of the 
number of licences granted and revoked 
in Ulster, and the number of licences 
refused. I also trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman will accept the Amendment 
which has been moved by my hon. 
Friend. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortzy) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): I may say that the town of 
Belfast was proclaimed in 1881, and 
has, therefore, been practically pro- 
claimed ever since the Act has been in 
operation. 

Me. T.M. HEALY: But it has never 
been fully carried out. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I cannot tell 
the hon. and learned Member exactly 
how many search warrants have been 
issued in any particular part of Ireland ; 
but I may say that in the first year of 
this Act between 700 and 800 warrants 
were issued, but only about 150 prose- 
cutions took place. Certainly in a large 
majority of instances the search took 
place without finding arms. I cannot 
say how many revolvers, rifles, and guns 
there are in Belfast. I cannot answer 
that question offhand, but my impres- 
sion is that in the North, since 1881, there 
have been considerable seizures of arms 
and surrender of arms. In the few re- 
marks I made on moving that the House 
should go into Committee I dealt with 
the point of the limitation of the powers 
of the Act. I do not think it is reason- 
able to expect the Government to brin 
in an Act of this kind, if it is wort 
bringing in at all, and to limit its dura- 
tion for a single year. Heretofore all 
Acts of this kind have been in operation 
for five years. We should be very sorry 
to bring in an Act for five years, but 
two years is so very short a time that I 
do not think any legitimate complaint 
can be made of the date; and, on the 
other hand, it would be childish to pro- 
pose a renewal of the Act unless we did 
not make provision for it to be in opera- 
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tion for a reasonable time. We have 
considered, and we still consider, and I 
have heard no argument to the contrary, 
that two years are a reasonable time; 
and, therefore, I cannot accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member. 
Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): The 
Chief Secretary has said that it has 
heretofore been the custom to bring in 
an Act of this kind for five years; but 
surely this is the last Act of this descrip- 
tion that is likely to be brought forward 
for a good many years, and I think it 
would be advantageous to fix a shorter 
period. I have a distinct recollection of 
moving a similar Amendment in regard 
to the last Arms Act, and I remember a 
speech of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt), in 
which the right hon. Gentleman stated 
as a reason for enacting it for five years 
that in olden times it was the practice 
to pass Acts of the same kind for only 
one or two years, and there was a Par- 
liamentary understanding among hon. 
Members that they would always be re- 
newed when it became necessary, but 
at the time referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman there was such a strenuous 
opposition to the enactment of repres- 
sive measures of this kind that he found 
himself obliged to extend the period 
from one or two years to five years. I 
have a distinct recollection of that 
speech, and I know that it was on an 
Arms Act and not a Coercion Act. That 
reason has now altogether disappeared, 
and the Government cannot complain 
that they are afraid of anything like 
obstruction to the passing of this Bill. 
They have been able to bring it in and 
to pass the second reading, and in view 
of the very much larger and more im- 
ortant measure for the Government of 
reland now before the House, we have 
not offered the Government any practi- 
cal resistance or put them to any trouble. 
I think the Government ought to take 
that fact into account, and return to the 
old plan of renewing the Act for such 
= only as is absolutely necessary. 
nstead of taking the maximum I think 
they ought to take the minimum, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
declared that a period of five years was 
necessary on account of the difficulty of 
passing a Bill, now that there is no such 
difficulty it would certainly be better for 
the Government to renew this Act for 
one year. If, unfortunately, we should 
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next year find ourselves in the same 
position, and a friendly Government 
should deem it necessary to bring in a 
Bill again for renewing the Act for an- 
other year, although they may un- 
doubtedly expect the same amount of 
opposition and division which the pre- 
sent Bill has received, there would be 
nothing like factious opposition offered 
to it. Seeing that we have virtually 
dropped our opposition and have given 
the Government a very small amount: of 
trouble, I think we ought to be treated 
leniently. I do not see why the Govern- 
ment should endeavour to enforce this 
Bill for a longer period than is abso- 
lutely necessary, and if we get from 
them that larger measure which we 
hope for, this Bill will not be required 
atall. I therefore support the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member for 
South Kilkenny (Mr. Chance). 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary has objected to arguments 
being put forward similar to those which 
were used in discussing the second read- 
ing of the Bill. Now, I submit that 
there may be many reasons urged for 
the alteration of the clause which also 
affected the second reading of the Bill, 
and I must maintain that the arguments 
which were used both upon the first and 
second reading of the Bill can be urged 
now with much greater force for the alte- 
ration of thisclause. One reason for the 
alteration of the date of expiration is that 
the Bill may have the effect of depriving 
a good many tenant farmers of their shot 
guns, and thus render it impossible for 
them to protect their crops. Therefore, 
the Act ought to be in operation for as 
short a time as possible. If it is to be 
in operation for two years, it would leave 
their crops unprotected and practically 
destroyed for that length of time, 
whereas if it is only renewed for one 
year, only one-half of the damage 
would take place. Then, again, it is 
not desirable that the unequal adminis- 
tration of Acts like this should be en- 
forced for a longer period than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Very frequently it is 
a source of much inconvenience. I can 
give a case in point which occurred with 
regard to myself. Some years ago, being 
in the habit of travelling, I applied for a 
licence to carry a revolver, as I was often 
in possession of large sums of money ; 


but although I represented all the facts, 
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the magistrates of Cork refused me a 
licence, although I have known them 
give licences to bailiffs and others who 
were employed in instituting most ob- 
noxious proceedings. In West Cork, 
Messrs. Payne and Barrett gave licences 
to bailiffs of notoriously bad character, 
who were known to have threatened in- 
nocent men passing to and fro ; yet these 
magistrates, who then had the adminis- 
tration of the Act, will still retain the 
power of granting licences to persons of 
notoriously bad character, while they can 
deprive other persons, who really require 
them for their own safety and protection, 
of the right of carrying arms. Un- 
happily, great favouritism is displayed 
in the administration of the Act, espe- 
cially in the North of Ireland, and, 
therefore, the arguments which were 
advanced ou the second reading of the 
Bill may be applied with much greater 
force to an alteration of this clause. 
There are other points which might be 
advanced, but I think it would be better 
to reserve them until we come to discuss 
the other parts of the Bill. I trust that 
the right hon. Gentleman will see the 
necessity of giving way on this — 
aud that he will have the Bill altered 
so that the Act will be in operation only 
for 12 months instead of two years. 
Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I trust 
that my hon. Friend will press this 
oint as to the duration of the Bill 
eing confined to one year. The Chief 
Secretary has given us assurances; but 
I look with some misgiving on the cha- 
racter of the assurances given by the 
right hon. Gentleman. So far as the 
present Government are concerned, I 
have every confidence in them; but, at 
the same time, long and bitter experience 
makes men wary, and we know in the 
past how these Acts have been adminis- 
tered. It is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that the present Government 
may be succeeded by a Tory Govern- 
ment, who would thus have to admi- 
nister the Act; and I cannot help re- 
garding the fact with suspicion that the 
hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston) and the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Major 
Saunderson) will vote for the Bill. The 
Chief Secretary may say that he is not 
responsible for that, and that he is de- 
termined to carry out the provisions of 
the Bill impartially ; but the hon. Mem- 
bers I have mentioned do not mean any- 
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thing of the kind, or they would not vote 
for the Bill. I do not speak so much for 
the hon. Member for South Belfast, but 
certainly that remark applies to the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh. 
Nobody can say that our opposition to 
this measure has been of an obstructive 
or an unreasonable character; on the 
contrary, we have been very moderate, 
considering what an Arms Act is, and I 
think we have afforded good ground for 
saying that, considering the uncertainty 
of the future, it is not necessary to pass 
a Bill for so long a period as two years. 
I have no doubt that the present Go- 
vernment will be in Office this time 12 
months; but it is impossible to insure 
that, and what we say is that the Repre- 
sentatives for Ireland should have an- 
other opportunity of criticizing the way 
in which the Act may have been admi- 
nistered. Irish Members can have very 
little doubt as to what the character of 
the action of a Tory Government, largely 
influenced by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), would be in the admi- 
nistration of such an Act. I cannot 
conceal from myself an uneasy feeling 
at what the prospects would be if the 
hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston) and his Party were in power 
in the North of Ireland. We want to 
take every precaution that the horrible 
policy of coercion which has been car- 
ried out so long in Ireland shall be 
brought to an end, and that no direct 
encouragement shall continue to be 
given to religious animosity and hatred 
in the North. The system of placing 
arms in the hands of one section and 
disarming the other undoubtedly has a 
tendency to keep up persecution and 
bad blood on one side and animosity on 
the other. What we say is this—first 
of all, that the system should be placed 
on such a footing that it may be entirely 
done away with. We have no fear of 
the Protestants of Ulster; but if the 
Government will not be advised by us, 
then the next best thing is to disarm 
everybody. There was one observation 
which fell from the Chief Secretary just 
now which confirmed me in the view I 
entertain. The right hon. Gentleman 
said Members might feel satisfied that 
if the necessity arises this Act will be 
put in force. Now, there are various 
portions of Ulster which are not pro- 
claimed, in which the Orangemen are 
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openly arming themselves. Is this to 
be allowed until they may actually take 
the field? I noticed a meeting of the 
Grand Lodge of Armagh the other day 
at which the different Masters of the 
Orange Lodges were called upon to hand 
in a statement as to the number of men 
they could place in the field. It was 
stated that in 11 towns in the Northern 
Division of Armagh there were 750 men 
ready to take the field if the necessity 
arose. Surely, in the face of a declara- 
tion of that nature, an Arms Act of this 
kind should be put in force. The right 
hon. Gentleman admits that this Arms 
Act would be of very little use for the 
revention of outrages, and what, there- 
ore, is the necessity which can arise for 
putting the Act in force? I do not see 
what cause there can be, unless these 
men go into the open field prepared to 
resist Her Majesty’s Forces or the police, 
in which case the Government would 
only see the danger when too late to put 
the Act in force in any proper spirit. If 
they want to prevent mischief of that 
character, the proper time is to disarm 
these men when they are getting the 
arms and preparing for the field, always 
provided that the Catholics are not dis- 
armed while licences to carry arms are 
issued to Protestants. In that case it 
would be too late, and for this reason— 
One of the objects they have is to pro- 
duce effect upon public opinion in Eng- 
land, and if they are allowed to assemble 
in large numbers until they can be sur- 
rounded by Her Majesty’s troops and 
disarmed, their object of impressing the 
people of England with the fact that 
they are prepared to carry on a civil 
war will be achieved. Therefore, when 
the right hon. Gentleman says that the 
Act will be put in force should the 
necessity arise, we are justified in enter- 
taining the suspicion that in special cir- 
cumstances the Act may not be used in 
the same way it has been used before, 
and I certainly do not see any good 
reason why the Act should be renewed 
for two years instead of one. If the Act 
is used in Ireland in a fair and impartial 
spirit, and there are good grounds for 
renewing it next year, the opposition of 
the Irish Members will be even of a 
milder character than it isnow. Onthe 
other hand, if the Act is unfairly en- 
forced, or it is possible that a Conserva- 
tive Government is in Office, it may be 
necessary that we should give it our 
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determined opposition, and I do not see 
what objection the Government can have 
to such a course. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to imply that pressure 
might be brought to bear on the authori- 
ties to carry out the Act. What is the 
reason why certain counties in Ulster 
have not been proclaimed? There may 
be very little agrarian outrage in Down 
or Antrim, but we know very well that 
large bodies of armed men have attended 
political meetings in those counties, that 
they have discharged revolvers in the 
air, and flourished their arms. I know 
of one case of a meeting in the count 
of Down, where a large body of semel 
men went from Belfast with the avowed 
intention of firing at the Nationalists. 
A more audacious and open violation of 
the law I never saw or heard of in the 
course of my experience. These men left 
Belfast with the avowed purpose of 
breaking up a peaceable meeting. They 
were 300 or 400 in number, and every 
man among them had a revolver in his 
pocket. They hunted us, led by two 
magistrates, and they pursued me per- 
sonally with cries of ‘‘ Let’s have a shot 
at Dillon.” As I say, they were led by 
two magistrates of the county of Down, 
and Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who afterwards 
became very obnoxious to the Na- 
tionalist Party, saved my life on that 
occasion. Two magistrates at the head 
of 200 armed men demanded the rights 
of way. Mr. Clifford Lloyd told them to 
stand back in the Queen’s name, and it 
was not until that occurred that they 
gave way. Yet these are the men who 
are to set in judgment on actions of 
this kind in the county of Down. I 
venture to say that the people of North 
Down are no different to-day from what 
they were at the time to which I refer. 
I have no objection to the Act being en- 
forced so long as it is enforced impar- 
tially ; and if I can be assured that it 
will be applied impartially to all classes 
of the people who display a spirit of 
turbulence or desire to obtain the posses- 
sion of arms for an improper purpose, 
I would be content to confine my opposi- 
tion to a mere vote against the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): My right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, when he men- 
tioned that in the first year of the Act 
from 700 to 800 warrants were issued, 
added that there had only been 150 con- 
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my It is quite evident, therefore, 
that the powers of the Act were only put 
in force for the purpose of annoyance ; 
and, therefore, I think the shortening 
of the duration of the Bill becomes a 
matter of considerable importance. No 
one can pretend, after the statement 
made by the Chief Secretary, that the 
Act may not be used in such a way as to 
roduce a most demoralizing effect upon 
Her Majesty’s subjects. What would 
be thought if 750 houses were searched 
in England on charges of theft, and 
only 150 prosecutions followed? Would 
it not be said that the law had been put 
in force for an improper purpose? I 
confess that in listening to no. debates 
nothing has been so disappointing to me 
as to notice the angry feeling which 
seems to be engendered by the proceed- 
ings of the Orange Party in the North 
of Ireland. I trust that by getting rid 
of the whole of this repressive legisla- 
tion, we shall be able to produce a better 
feeling between the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic population in Ireland. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I will give 
the Committee the whole of the figures. 
In 1881 the number of warrants issued 
was 793; in 1882, 439; but in 1883 the 
search warrants were reduced to 37; in 
1884 to 29; in 1885 to 6; and in the 
course of the present year there has not 
been one. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I shall feel it my duty to sup- 
port the Amendment, and I do so ona 
general broad principle. I think that 
coercion is at all times detestable, and if 
there is one line which I take more than 
another it is that all Liberal Represen- 
tatives should steadily vote against 
coercion. So far I have voted against 
this Bill, and upon the same ground I 
shall continue to vote for the minimiza- 
tion of its operation as far as possible. 
Apart from the considerations laid before 
the Committee by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) and others, it 
seems to me almost incredible that the 
Government cannot see their way to 
acquiesce in the views and appeals which 
are made to them by hon. Members 
from Ireland. At this moment, when 
the Government are basing their ap- 
peal for support to their Home Rule 
policy on the broad principle that 
we should put confidence and show 
trust in our Irish fellow-subjects, 
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it is only right that on a small question 
like this we should show our trust by 
confining the operation of the present 
Bill to one year. If we continue to dis- 
play a want of trust in them, I must 
admit that we supply the Conservatives 
on the other side of the House witha 
very good argument against our Home 
Rule policy. They may very fairly re- 
tort upon us that if we show so much 
distrust of the Irish people in connection 
with an Arms Bill how can we intrust 
them with the far larger power of self- 
government proposed to be conferred 
upon them by the Government of Ireland 
Bill? There is another argument which 
induces me to think that one year would 
be sufficient for continuing the operation 
of this Bill, and it is that by the time 
that period will have elapsed I think we 
may take it for granted that there will 
he a Home Rule Parliament in Dublin, 
and if the Irish people then find that 
they require an Arms Act they will be 
able to pass it for themselves. I have, 
however, sufficient confidence in the 
peaceable and law-abiding principles of 
the people of Ireland to feel sure that 
there will be no necessity whatever for 
any such measure. I therefore intend 
to vote with the Irish Party and against 
the Government, because I am glad to 
take the opportunity of voting against 
any extension of the principle of 
coercion. I also entertain some doubt 
as to the spirit in which the Act is likely 
to be administered. In Ireland there 
are two classes of magistrates, some of 
whom are paid, while the rest, who form 
by far the largest number, are not paid. 
Those who are not paid have already 
made themselves obnoxious for the par- 
tial mode in which they have adminis- 
tered the Act, and we certainly cannot 
depend on them to administer the Act 
fairly and uprightly. The instances 
which have already been given prove 
conclusively to every impartial mind 
that justice is not to be expected from 
the unpaid ig pon and under those 
circumstances I cannot conscientiously 
vote for extending beyond the barest 
possible limits the authority which is 
now given to them under the Act. I 
think there can be nothing more cal- 
culated to disturb our relations with 
Treland, and to render nugatory that 
pacification which the Prime Minister is 
trying to bring about, than the difficul- 
ties which are likely to arise from the 
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unfair and undue administration of a 
Coercion Act of this kind. I certainly 
fail to see the necessity of continuing the 
operation of the Act for more than one 
year ; and if the Irish Members desire 
to have the Act extended to the whole 
country let it be so extended. We should 
then know exactly where we are; but I 
would never give my consent to the ad- 
ministration of an Act of this kind, of a 
character which I abominate, by persons 
upon whose uprightness and fairness I 
cannot rely for its just and faithful ad- 
ministration. Nor can I give my sanc- 
tion to the extension of that kind of legis- 
lation for a longer period than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Upon these grounds, 
I would earnestly appeal to the Chief 
Secretary to consider if it is not possible 
to accede to the appeal now made to him 
by the Irish Members. I am certainly 
not going to indulge in the argument 
which, though used on the opposite 
Benches, would, coming from this side 
of the House, seem to be little less than 
an insult to hon. Gentlemen opposite— 
that the Irish Members have lately been 
so well-behaved. I think that they 
have always been well-behaved, so long 
as they have been fairly treated; but 
that argument having been advanced, I 
think we should add what small amount 
of influence we and our Radical Friends 
possess in urging upon the Chief Secre- 
tary to limit the duration of the measure 
to the smallest period possible. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I would 
also venture to appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to mini- 
mize the duration of the Bill as much 
as possible. I would suggest that the 
Bill should only remain in operation 
until.the end of the Session next year, 
and then, if necessary before the close 
of next Session, there would be ample 
Hs rtunity for bringing in a new Bill. 
If I remember rightly, it is the custom 
to bring in a Continuance Bill every 
year, which is made to include a number 
of Bills that are only passed for one 
year. The figures which have been 
given by the right hon. Gentleman prove 
conclusively that, as a matter of fact, 
the Billhasalmost — out already. Last 
year there were only six search warrants 
issued, and this year, upto the present 
date, there has not been one. hat is 
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ground alone I think the suggestion I 
make would be a sensible way of settling 
the matter. Another point was raised 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon)—namely, the 

arade which is made by certain classes 
in the North of Ireland of their desire 
to obtain arms. We see constant state- 
ments of the importation of arms and 
their distribution among the Orange- 
men ; but I do not believe a word of it. 
We are told that 11,000 rifles were sold 
recently at 8s. a-piece. Probably 8s. 
would be the real worth of the article, 
and I am afraid that this description of 
arms would be a great deal more dan- 
gerous to the persons who attempted to 
use them than to their opponents. At 
the same time, if the Arms Act is to be 
enforced at all, I think a good reason 
has been urged for shortening its dura- 
tion—namely, that at the present mo- 
ment the law is unfairly administered. 
We know that in the Orange districts 
the persons who are likely to have these 
arms belong to the artizan class; and, 
in the next place, we know that the 
magistrates who will have to adjudicate 
in any of the cases prosecuted under the 
Act are prepared to perjure themselves 
in the most unblushing manner, so far 
as their oath of office is concerned, in 
favour of any persons who may be 
brought before them, in whose religious 
hatred and political objects they strongly 
sympathize. It has almost been the 
universal experience that there has been 
a failure of the administration of justice 
on the part of the Tory landlords in the 
North of Ireland, and that they act even 
worse in regard to a criminal case than 
they would in a civil prosecution where 
a political opponent was brought before 
them. I think that the Government 
should take the administration of the 
Act into their own hands, and should in- 
sist, in the strictest manner, that if the 
law is put in force at all, it should be 
administered impartially. It is notorious 
that in matters connected with political 
or religious feeling the persons who are 
prosecuted are never brought up before 
those who would firmly administer the 
law. In my opinion, the Resident 
Magistrates ought to have the entire 
power in their own hands, for the 
simple reason that they are paid officers, 
and are more or less amenable to the 
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Government, would not be so willing to 
act in such a partial manner as these un- 
reasonable, unpaid magistrates. A fair 
illustration was given to-day of the 
spirit which animates these unpaid 
magistrates in the case of Mr. Brook, 
in regard to whose conduct a Question 
was put. There are hon. Members of 
this House who have been condemned 
to the plank-bed for using language of 
a much milder and less outrageous cha- 
racter than this man Brook. It must 
be remembered that this Justice of the 
Peace is charged with the administra- 
tion of the law, and I was certainly 
surprised at the attempt which was made 
by the Chief Secretary to minimize the 
offence of Mr. Brook and to exaggerate 
the amount of apology he had made. 
He has also, I am sorry to say, been 
screened by the Lord Chancellor. If 
the Government would do their duty, 
Mr. Brook and a few more of the same 
class would be at once struck off the 
Commission of the Peace, and the people 
of the North of Ireland would then have 
some idea that it is really intended to 
administer the law in a spirit of impar- 
tiality. If the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary will adopt the sugges- 
tion I have thrown out, the old custom 
could be resorted to, at the close of next 
Session, of including this Act in a Con- 
tinuance Bill, and the Irish Members 
would then have an opportunity of offer- 
ing an opinion whether or not it ought 
to be renewed for another year. They 
will be deprived of that opportunity if 
the Act is passed now for two years, 
Whatever Government may be in power 
next year, there ought to be an oppor- 
tunity afforded to the Irish Members of 
discussing whether the law has been 
fairly and honestly administered. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I should like 
to point out that there is some misappre- 
hension on the part of my hon. Friend 
below the Gangway on this side of the 
House (Mr. Conybeare) as to the per- 
sons by whom this Act is to be admi- 
nistered. My hon. Friend said that it 
is at present administered by the unpaid 
magistracy. That is not thecase. The 


granting of licences is not intrusted to 
the unpaid magistrates at all; but it is 
universally reserved to sume high officer 
of the Constabulary Force, or to the 
Resident Magistrate. The unpaid magis- 
trates have no power either to grant or 
refuse or revoke a licence to carry arms. 
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Sub-section 4 of Clause 4 of the Act does 
give a certain amount of power to the 
ordinary Justices of the Peace ; but that 
sub-section I propose, with the assent 
of the Committee, not to continue. As 
to the date of the duration of the Act, 
two years is, in my opinion, a very rea- 
sonable time. At the same time, as has 
been pointed out by the hon. Member 
for West Cavan (Mr. Biggar), I admit 
that the fact of the Act expiring on the 
Ist of June has been found from experi- 
ence, and is proved by what is taking 
place at this moment, to be a rather in- 
convenient gare and, therefore, upon 
reflection, I am prepared to assent to 
this arrangement—that the Act should 
be continued, not for two years, but 
until the 31st of December, 1887. That 
is the proposal I am prepared to make. 
Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): It 
is quite true, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has just stated, that these licences 
are granted by the Resident Magistrates; 
but 1 wish to point out that it is the 
ordinary magistrates who have to try 
persons for breaking the law, and who, 
it is notorious, will not convict in the 
case of an Orangeman charged with an 
offence under the Act. What is the use 
of placing in the hands of the Resident 
Magistrates the power of saying to any- 
body in the county—‘You shall not 
carry arms,” when if such person breaks 
the law he is brought up for trial, not 
before the magistrate who has the power 
to give or deny authority to carry arms, 
but before an unpaid magistrate, who 
will refuse toconvict him? If you require 
the trial for carrying arms to take place 
before the Resident Magistrate also, no 
doubt justice would be done. What is 
the case now? In Ulster you have 
Resident Magistrates to whom all appli- 
cations for carrying arms must be made. 
If a licence is refused, the man carries 
arms all the same. If he is prosecuted 
for breaking the law, he is brought up 
for trial before those whom he knows 
from experience, and whom both the 
present Chief Secretary and the late 
Chief Secretary have more than once 
admitted, will not convict. Under these 
circumstances, with an Orange con- 
spiracy going on throughout the whole 
of Ulster, your Act becomes a mere dead 
letter, while in the law-abiding parts of 
the country it is carried out to the full 
spirit. I altogether fail to understand 
why the Act should be renewed for two 
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years. The Amendment is to continue 
it in operation for one year only, and I 
think that period is amply sufficient. 
The whole about an Orange rebel- 
lion is mere bunkum, and I cannot un- 
derstand how any man of common sense 
can attach the slightest importance to it. 
Probably the Government may have 
been influenced to some extent by what 
these Orange Gentlemen may have de- 
clared, both in and out of this House ; 
but if they will fairly investigate the 
matter, they cannot fail to see how 
ridiculous the whole thing is. All these 
cries are got up for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a false feeling of alarm. The 
other day we were told by an hon. Mem- 
ber of this House—a Grand Master, or 
some other kind of Master, of an Orange 
Lodge — that Lord Wolseley and the 
noble and gallant Lord the Member for 
East Marylebone (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford) had both declared that if the Go- 
vernment of Ireland Bill passed, they 
would resign their commissions and take 
the field at the head of an Orange Army. 
Both of these noble and gallant Lords 
have publicly given the lie to that state- 
ment ; but, nevertheless. the effect which 
such kind of statements is intended to 
produce continues to be propagated. 
The Orangemen still stick to the threat, 
although the lie direct has been given 
to it by Lord Wolseley and the noble 
and gallant Lord the Member for East 
Marylebone. Only last week a further 
statement appeared in The Belfast News 
Letter. It contained a piece of informa- 
tion, which, of course, nobody believed, 
that, in addition to an Orange Army 
which is to march upon Dublin, a second 
Army was to garrison the strong places 
in Ulster, and there was to be a third 
Army employed as an Army of Observa- 
tion. This statement was, of course, 
copied into the English newspapers. I 
hardly know where the Army of Obser- 
vation is to be employed—probably on 
the banks of the Shannon, which are 
overflowed for nine months in the year, 
One of the leaders of this great Army is 
a learned friend of mine, a barrister like 
myself, who sits with me at table in the 
same mess in the Middle Temple Hall; 
he is an officer neither of Militia nor 
Volunteers, and he has never even ac- 
quired the rank of an efficient in the 
Reserves. Take another distinguished 
leader—the hon. and gallant Major— 
who is a Member of this House (Major 
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Saunderson). He is, I believe, in the 
Militia, and was for a short time in the 
Army; but neither in the one Service 
nor the other did he ever hear a shot 
fired in earnest. These are the Armies and 
these the leaders who are to march upon 
Dublin, are to garrison the strong places 
in Ulster, standing up to their knees in 
the mud of the Shannon, are to act as 
an Army of Observation, and to give 
battle to Her Majesty’s Forces. I trust 
they will be able to realize how in Ire- 
land we laugh at this kind of stuff— 
mere bunkum and twaddle—which the 
Orangemen attempt to cram down the 
throats of the British public year after 
year, but which has had the effect of 
bringing us under the influence of Coer- 
cion Acts. I recollect the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Dub- 
lin University (Mr. Plunket )—a barrister 
like myself—declaring at the time of the 
passing of the Irish Church Act that he 
was prepared to seal his opposition to 
the measure in his blood. Nonsense 
like this has been crammed down our 
throats year after year, and the conse- 
quence has been Coercion Bills. If hon. 
Members will only look at the matter 
from a common-sense point of view, they 
must see that an Arms Act is of no use in 
Ulster so long as it is left in the power 
of the Orange magistrates to carry it 
out. If it were impartially administered 
in Ulster, not 14 days would elapse be- 
fore a fine was imposed upon the three 
leaders of the mighty Orange Armies of 
Ulster by whom we are threatened. 
Personally, I should not care if there 
were 2C Arms Acts in the country; on 
the contrary, I think that those who do 
not know how to use arms proper! 
ought to be deprived of them; but 
think it a national insult to impose ex- 
ceptional legislation of this character 
upon the people of Ireland ; and it is all 
the more painful because it is forced 
upon us in consequence of the action of 
the three leaders of these bunkum 
Armies. The whole of this feeling will 
not live for three weeks after the passing 
of the Government of Ireland Bill. In 
the case of the Act for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church it lasted only 
three weeks. These periodical outbursts 
of insanity in Ulster are very much like 
the attacks of intermittent fever; it is 
their stock-in-trade, and their only stock- 
in-trade. If I had any certainty that 
you were going to carry out this Act 
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roperly in Ulster, or in the whole of 
Tre and, I should have no very strong 
objection to it; but what I do think is, 
that in putting on this extra year the 
Government are making it a greater in- 
sult to us. I would, therefore, ask the 
Chief Secretary if it is not possible to 
limit it to one year, or even to a shorter 
period, and not keep it longer, as a kind 
of favour to these insane Gentlemen of 
the Province of Ulster? 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 
S.)}: I suppose that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary intended to 
meet us half-way by proposing that the 
Act should only remain in force until 
the end of 1887. But that is scarcely 
half-way. The matter will have to be 
dealt with towards the end of 1887— 
before the close of the year—and, there- 
fore, I think we should gain as much by 
allowing the Act to last to the end of 
the Session as to the end of the year. 
Suppose the consideration of the possible 
renewal of the Act occupied the last day 
of next Session, and that we sat until 
the end of September. I wish the right 
hon. Gentleman to give his special at- 
tention to this point, because none of us 
in this quarter of the House wish that 
this discussion should be at all pro- 
tracted. If he will say he would be 
satisfied that the Act should only remain 
in operation until the end of the Session 
of 1887, or until, say, the Ist of Sep- 
tember, I think my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chance) would be prepared to accept 
the compromise—anything short of that 
would be of no practical good. With 
regard to the operation of the Act, no 
doubt the point as to the punishment 
for breaches of the law is far more im- 
portant than the question of licensing, 
therefore I desire to press on the right 
hon. Gentleman the importance of stop- 
ping the discussion upon this question 
by limiting the operation of the Act, if 
not for quite one year, to the end of the 
Session of 1887, or to a month beyond. I 
do not wish to detain the Committee, or 
to urge arguments which have been urged 
with force by every speaker on these 
Benches ; but I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary that I 
have not only no sympathy with the 
carrying of arms by Orangemen, or by 
any other class of the people, but that I 
would rather there was an Arms Act, 
if it were worked so as to prevent any 
people carrying arms for the purpose of 
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committing outrage. I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will see his way to 
bring this discussion to a close by con- 
senting to limit the operation of the Act 
to the end of next Session. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I do not propose to trouble the Commit- 
tee for more than a moment or two; 
indeed, there are only two as to 
which I wish to address myself. I un- 
derstand the hon. Member for South 
Kilkenny (Mr. Chance) to suggest that 
the Act should only remain in operation 
until the end of the next Session of Par- 
liament; and I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
practically adopt the suggestion. The 
end of the Session being an uncertain 
time, and it being impossible to put 
such words into an Act, I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that he 
would take it for the 31st of December, 
1887, so that, if it had to be renewed, it 
would, as a matter of course, have to be 
renewed some time before the Session 
expired. And the hon. Member for 
South Monaghan (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
suggests that the Act should only remain 
in force till the end of the Session, or a 
month after. I think it is hardly neces- 
sary to persist in a discussion simply on 
a question of a day or two. I trust the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chance) will with- 
draw his Amendment, and accept the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary. I think there is 
substantial objection, although I do not 
quite see how the matter can be re- 
medied at the moment, to the adminis- 
tration of this Act by others than Resi- 
dent Magistrates. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary, by an Amend- 
ment which he has suggested, takes 
away from the mere Justices of the Peace 
the power they had of arming their 
own friends despite the Resident Magis- 
trates. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment, however, only deprives the 
Justices of the Peace of the right to 
give certificates of fitness to possess 
arms. If it were possible—I do not 
know whether it is possible in a Con- 
tinuing Act—by some simple words to 
confine also to Resident Magistrates the 
power of adjudicating upon offences 
under this Act, the spirit of the modi- 
fications which have already been ini- 
tiated by the Government would be 
carried out to the end. If it be pos- 
sible to make this alteration, I venture 
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to appeal to the Chief Secretary to bring | were witnessed at a great many of the 


it about. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
modification suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
will be proposed by one of my Colleagues 
on a section which will come up for discus- 
sion subsequently. I think the compro- 
mise which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary has offered to us is a 
very fair one; and, therefore, with the 
permission of the Committee, I will 
withdraw my Amendment, and move to 
insert the words ‘‘thirty-first day of 
December one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-seven.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, lines 8 and 9, to leave out the 
words “first day of June one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight,”” and insert the 
words “ thirty-first day of December one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-seven.’’—(Mr. 
Chance.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
Mr. Courtney, the Amendment I have 
to propose refers’ to the issuing of 
licences, and its effect will be, practi- 
cally, to cancel every existing licence, 
and to render necessary the issuing, 
under this Act, of new licences. In my 
opinion, the Amendment is a necessary 
corollary to the Amendment which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary has himself put upon the Paper, 
and I will briefly state the reasons why. 
The Committee is aware there has been 
frequent reference to the fact that the 
existing Act which this Bill is to renew 
contains a provision that the Licensing 
Authority is bound to issue a licence to 
any occupier of agricultural land, if two 
local magistrates certify he is a fit and 
proper person to have a licence given to 
him. This provision is to be found in 
Sub-section 4 of the original Act, and 
the oy is that the Licensing Autho- 
rity had no option whatever left in its 
hands when once a certificate was asked. 
Now, Sir, we complain that, under this 
sub-section, licences were issued whole- 
sale to persons who ought not to have 
had them. We complain that, all over 
the North of Ireland, local Orange ma- 
gistrates made use of this provision to 
place arms in the hands of their friends 
and partizans. We complain, Sir, that 





political meetings which have been held 
during the past two months throughout 
the whole of the North of Ireland. 
Large bodies of armed men came to 
those meetings. The men did not merely 
carry the weapons, but they used them 
for the purpose of giving emphasis to 
the political opinions which they met to 
demonstrate. I say, further, that prac- 
tically the Government have admitted 
the justice of our complaints by the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary has given Notice of an Amend- 
ment taking the power out of the hands 
of the local Justices, and leaving the 
issuing of the licences solely in the 
hands of the responsible Licensing Au- 
thority. What f wish to impress on 
the Committee and on the right hon. 
Gentleman is that the concession he 
suggests will be perfectly illusory unless 
it is made operative by such an Amend- 
ment as I now propose, because our case 
is that, under the existing law, every 
person in the North of Ireland whom 
the Orange magistrates thought it right 
to give arms to has already got arms. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s concession 
will be perfectly illusory if the arms are 
left in the hands of the people who so 
improperly obtained them. In order to 
give practical effect to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment, and to undo 
the evil work which has, admittedly, 
been done under Sub-section 4 of the 
original Act, whereby the Orange magis- 
trates armed all their friends and par- 
tizans, it is absolutely necessary that 
some re-inquiry should take place into 
those cases in which licences already 
exist. It may be said, in reply to me, 
that the Lord Lieutenant has already 
the power to revoke any licences im- 
properly issued; but I maintain that a 
power of that kind is a practically use- 
less power, because for its exercise it is 
necessary that a distinct Proclamation 
shall be issued in every individual case, 
which Proclamation is to be published 
in The Dublin Gazette, or otherwise pro- 
mulgated as Proclamations usually are. 
It would be most invidious to issue these 
Proclamations. Direct attention would 
be drawn to each individual in respect 
of whom the licence was revoked, and 
obstacles would be placed in the path of 
the inquiry, which I say is absolutely 
necessary in cases in which magistrates 
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existing Act. I respectfully press upon 
the Government the necessity of accept- 
ing this Amendment. There can be no 
question that the existing law has been 
grossly abused by the issue, wholesale, 
of revolvers to the Orangemen of the 
North, and to the other partizans of the 
Tory Party. The men of whom I speak 
are fully armed, armed to the last man, 
and they display the fact most ostenta- 
tiously on every possible occasion; they 
do so by coming armed to their political 
meetings, and by using their arms to 
making the holding of political meetings 
disagreeable to their political opponents. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, to leave out the words ‘‘and licence.” 
—(Mr. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”” 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): I presume that the object 
of the hon. Member in moving this 
Amendment is to secure a revocation of 
all existing licences, to be followed, as 
far as is thought necessary, by the issue 
of other licences. That is a very great 
innovation on the spirit and scope of the 
Bill. Upon the question of revocation 
I may say that the Lord Lieutenant has 
already power, under the 2nd section 
of the Act, of setting forth by Proclama- 
tion the conditions and regulations under 
which the carrying of arms is authorized ; 
and he does, in his Proclamations, take 

ower of revocation to himself. There- 
ore, there is without this Amendment 
power, if the Lord Lieutenant thinks 
fit, to revoke all licences now in exist- 
ence. The hon. Gentleman wishes, as 
I understand him, that power to be 
transferred from the Lord Lieutenant to 
the Licensing Authority. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: My 
Amendment would have this effect— 
that the expiry of the existing Act 
on the Ist of June and the passing 
of this Act would cancel all existing 
licences. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: That is a very 
drastic and far-reaching Amendment, 
involving as it does, of necessity, a com- 
plete re-issue of licences. I understood 
from thespeech of the hon. Member that 
the object of himself and Friends is to 
secure for the Licensing Authority the 
power of revocation. cannot for a 
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moment accept such an Amendment ; it 
will lead to a break up of all existing 
arrangements, and necessitate a com- 
plete reconsideration of those arrange- 
ments. It must not be supposed that 
it is intended the Act shall apply to one 
particular part of Ireland only. The 
object of the Act is to prevent the aggra- 
vation of political feeling, which usually 
runs high in Ireland, and which, for 
some time, is likely to run even higher 
than hitherto by the practice of carrying 
arms. That being the case, and the view 
and object for which the Act is framed, it 
is impossible that we can consent to let 
go by one single Amendment the whole 
existing set of arrangements. I must 
offer a resolute resistance to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLMES (Dublin University) : 
It seems to me that the Amendment now 
before the House is one of a very ex- 
traordinary character. The Act now in 
existence is one which goes on the gene- 
ral understanding that the people of 
Ireland are entitled to bear arms; but 
that, under certain circumstances, re- 
strictions may be imposed on them under 
Proclamation issued by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council. The present measure 
is a renewal Bill, and it provides that 
when the Act is passed the various Pro- 
clamations now in force, placing restric- 
tions on various parts of the country, 
shall continue in force, so as to prevent 
the necessity of issuing new Proclama- 
tions. And asa natural and perfectly 
logical consequence, when you continue 
the Proclamations in this way, you 
should also continue the exceptions that 
have been granted in the shape of licences 
for the carrying of arms. I can under- 
stand hou. Gentlemen pleading against 
coercion contending that there ought to 
be new Proclamations and orders undera 
new Act; but I cannot understand why, 
if they are to allow the Proclamations in 
existence to continue, they should say that 
it shall be necessary for each person who, 
up to the present time, has shown him- 
self a proper person to obtain a licence 
te go through the form and ceremony of 
obtaining another. It seems to me a 
most extraordinary thing that this pro- 
posal should come from a quarter of the 
House which generally protests so vehe- 
mently against encroachments upon the 
liberty of the subject in Ireland. We 
must remember that in the cases where 
persons in Ireland hold licences under 
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the old Act the power of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to revoke those licences will still 
continue; so that if a man who 12 
months ago was entitled to carry arms 
has subsequently by his conduct de- 
prived himself of that right, there will 
be no difficulty in revoking the licence. 
I trust the Committee will concur with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary in the reasonable view he has 
expressed, and that he will retain the 
clause, which seems to be based on rea- 
son, as it stands. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
do not think the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just sat down can 
have heard the reasons by which I ven- 
tured to support the Amendment. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman says 
it would be unreasonable that persons 
already having licences should be put to 
the trouble of coming up once more, and 
submitting to a new inquiry as to the 
ey of licences being given to them. 

ut I will give a reason for that course, 
and, I think, a very good reason. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman may 
not think that a reason exists; but I can 
assure him that there is perfectly good 
ground and justification for the course I 
wish to see taken. We allege that, 
under the existing law, licences have 
been improperly given through the 
medium of the local Justices, who have 
had the power of issuing the certificates 
on which the Resident Magistrates have 
had no option left to them but to give 
the licences. We may be right, or we 
may be wrong, in taking that view. If 
we are right that licences were im- 
properly issued, and we are sustained 
in that view, and the Government pro- 
pose not to renew the clause, but to let 
it drop, declaring that it has been 
abused, there is ample justification 
for the line we are pursuing. If we 
are wrong there can be very little 
hardship in our proposal. Seeing that 
this Act is a renewal Act, there should 
be renewed inquiry into the desirability 
of granting licences in particular cases. 
The only objection the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has raised to our proposal is the 
Departmental objection that it would 
involve a great deal of trouble—that the 
Resident Magistrates would be put to 
the trouble of a fresh inquiry in each 
case, which would involve great difficulty 
and labour. That is so, no doubt; but 
the question is, is there a reasonable 
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ground, or is there not, for the course 
that we have taken. Is not the power 
given to the local magistrates under the 
existing Act abused? If it is, I assert 
that there is no possible way of prevent- 
ing its continuance except by the course 
I suggest—namely, by providing that 
the licences granted under the existing 
law shall not continue under this Act ; 
but that, on the passing of this Act, a 
fresh inquiry shall take place. 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.): I believe 
the Amendment of the hon. Member is 
a proper one, and one that ought not to 
be rejected by this House. With regard 
to farmers and people of that class who 
require to have a gun or firearm of 
some sort, as a necessity, on their hold- 
ings, of course nothing can be said. 
The Amendment of my hon. Friend does 
not apply to them—it does not in any 
way relate to those whose positions 
make it necessary for them to have fire- 
arms. Of course, the farmers want to 
shoot rooks for the protection of their 
crops, and it is necessary that they 
should have firearms. But this clause 
does not aim at depriving farmers of 
firearms that are simply required for 
the shooting of birds. It is intended to 
prevent the arming of the people of Ire- 
land. Under theold system the Licensing 
Authority had no option but to grant 
licences where two magistrates gave a 
certificate, and those licences might be 
for rifles such as were advertised for 
sale in Ireland a few weeks ago, or for 
revolvers. Whatever the licence might 
have been for, if two magistrates certified 
a person as fit, however unfit he might 
have been in reality, he would be looked 
upon as a proper person to be armed. I 
do not see what injustice can be inflicted 
in any body by having their licences 
revoked in the manner proposed. I 
myself hold a licence to carry firearms, 
and should be perfectly willing to put it 
in the fire and take my chance of either 
obtaining a renewal of it, or yielding "p 
whatever firearms I may possess. 
think every well-intentioned person 
would do the same thing. Under this 
Amendment licences will be revoked ; 
but it will be possible for the persons 
losing them to obtain them again by 
giving such guarantees of their future 
behaviour as will satisfy the Licensing 
Authority that they will make no in- 
judicious, rash, or foolhardy use of the 
firearms they may possess. No one can 
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be inconvenienced by the course we pro- 
—_ If the Amendment of my hon. 

iend is accepted, when a Proclamation 
is issued every subject of Her Majesty 
in the specified district will have to give 
up all the firearms he possesses. The 
privilege of carrying arms is not, after 
all, such an enviable one. You cause 
no inconvenience to us when you say— 
‘You shall not carry arms;” and we 
ought to be able to say the same of 
the people of the North of Ireland. 
Whether we wish to carry firearms or 
not, there is no Member of the House 
on this side below the Gangway, and 
there are none of my constituents who 
will find themselves in the smallest de- 
gree inconvenienced, or consider that an 
injustice is put on them, if it becomes a 
necessity to have a new licence given, 
and to have all existing licences can- 
celled. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): I attach great importance to this 
Amendment, as I believe it bears on a 
large portion of the case. It will bear 
upon all the individuals who are to be 
the component parts of the three armies 
we heard about a while ago—the army 
of observation, the army of occupation, 
and the army of invasion. The Amend- 
ment has for its object the revocation of 
all licences already granted, and before 
they can be renewed the circumstances 
under which they are applied for and 
the objects of those who ask for them 
will have to be inquired into. The men 
whose licences would be inquired into 
would be those who have been recently 
taught lessons of a Constitutional cha- 
racter. They have been lectured at 
home ; they have been lectured abroad ; 
and they have had some admirable 
lessons delivered to them by the noble 
Lord who sits on the Front Bench above 
theGangway (Lord Randolph Churchill). 
The right of insurrection and rebellion 
has been defined to them by the noble 
Lord ; and this, together with speeches 
from other Members who sit above the 
Gangway, quotations from which we 
have listened to, will convey lessons to 
the people, who will all put their in- 
dividual construction upon these lessons. 
The noble Lord, in a speech he deli- 
vered not long ago, quoted something 
in reference to Robespierre, who had a 
Constitution of his own based upon the 
right of insurrection. But what was 
the result of it? Every Frenchman at 
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that time thought he had a right to 
construct itin his own fashion, and they 
had conspiracy after conspiracy, beside 
which the pronouncement of the three 
tailors of Tooley Street could not stand 
for a moment. The noble Lord has 
given to the Orangemen of the North 
of Ireland an interpretation as to their 
right to a Constitution based upon 
rebellion; but there are other inter- 
pretations, and the men who have the 
right to carry arms will interpret these 
Constitutional maxims by private inter- 
pretation. The Amendment is devised 
with the object of limiting the possession 
of arms so far as these dangerous men 
are concerned—who, according to the 
statement we heard a short time ago, 
have actually enlisted to the number of 
10,000, 20,000, or 30,000 men. I think 
the House will do well to limit the issue 
of licences so far as these persons are 
concerned, who have enrolled themselves 
in the army of occupation. I met a 
young man, a friend of mine, in Cork the 
other day—agent for some very impor- 
tant properties—and we fell to discuss- 
ing the present situation. I asked him 
what he and his friends were going to 
do, and he replied—‘‘ Why, take the 
field! But,” said he, ‘‘I do not think 
we shall interfere with you, because you 
are a good sort of fellow.”” Thereupon 
I said—‘‘I am very sorry for you, for 
the situation will be reversed. I have 
been going to take the field for 20 years, 
but have not succeeded yet. If you took 
the field we should go and stand on the 
ditch ; and as I should not like to have 
the satisfaction of seeing our troops—our 
Imperial troops for which we are going 
to pay a certain sum each year— 
shoot you down, I am going to exercise 
my pvivilege as a Member of Parlia- 
ment to prevent thisoccurrence. I shall 
exercise my rights and privileges in 
order to prevent your taking the field, 
because you are a very good fellow, and 
I do not want to see you shot down.” 
If you accept this Amendment it will 
put the power in the hands of the 
magistrates. If in the North of Ireland 
you have proper magistrates it will give 
them power to inquire into these licences, 
and, above all, to revoke the licences of 
the men whom you would suppose to be 
the recruits of hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway. I urge the Committee to 
consider these as good and sound reasons 
for accepting the Amendment of my hon. 
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Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. M. 
Healy). 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): It is a 
rather remarkable fact that we have had 
very few statistics produced in relation 
to the working of the Arms Act. We 
have now got into Committee, and still 
none are produced. I certainly must 
say I appreciate the wisdom of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. John Morley) in 
not producing them, because they would 
have proved very troublesome indeed. 
Accurate statistics in reference to the 
operation of the existing Arms Act 
would have shown conclusively that 
licences for revolvers and rifles have 
been issued wholesale in the North of 
Ireland, especially in Fermanagh and 
Derry, and the Government would have 
been in the position of coming to 
Parliament for a Bill enabling them 
to put down armed assemblies; and 
yet one of the principal clauses in 
that very Bill would promise not to 
interfere with any of the arms now 
possessed by the Orangemen of Ireland, 
against whom it is understood the re- 
newal of the Act is chiefly directed. I 
cannot see that any great difficulty 
would arise from the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend, and for this reason—that 
the licences which have been issued in 
the North of Ireland are mainly licences 
for revolvers and rifles; and I should 
think that the Licensing Authorities, if 
they were Resident Magistrates, as I 
hope they will be, would deal with the 
application for such licences in a very 
summary manner indeed. I would not 
have the slightest objection to give to 
every Orangeman in the North ef Ire- 
land a fowling piece if he wanted it. A 
fowling piece is not wanted for purposes 
of war, inasmuch as it hardly carries 50 
yards. But I have a great objection to 
allowing the Orangemen of the North to 
buy Sniders and revolvers, which cannot 
be of any use for legitimate or lawful 
purposes ; and I think the Government 
are acting in a very curious manner in 
bringing in this Bill, which is said to be 
directed against armed assemblies, but 
which contains a clause which absolutely 
ties their hands. It has been pointed 
out to the Committee that the Lord 
Lieutenant has the power of revoking 
licences. I know he has, and the power 
has been exercised dozens of times in the 
case of individuals. I do not think its 
exercise in the case of a county or divi- 
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sion would be dreamt of. There is an- 
other point to which the Committee has 
hardly given proper attention, and it is 
this—that the old Peace Preservation 
Act has not expired yet, and that the 
Orangemen of the North, having had a 
number of counties conveniently pro- 
claimed for them, have had, for the last 
five or six months, in their hands the 
power, on the certificate of any two 
Orange magistrates, to insist upon 
having licences for revolvers, or rifles, 
or cannons for the matter of that. I 
venture to say that, even at the present 
moment, the Orange magistrates are 
very busily engaged in granting cer- 
tifieates to every anti- Nationalist in the 
proclaimed districts of the North, in 
order that these gentlemen may be pro- 
vided with two-year licences. What sort 
of men are these by whom licences have 
been granted? There is a Return now 
in the House of Commons which was 
granted at the instance of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton), from which it will be found that 
about 70 percent of the magistrates are 
landlords and land agents, and that the 
rest are officials who have been more or 
less intimately connected with the mis- 
government of Ireland for the last 80 
years. In addition to that, they are, toa 
man, non-Catholic, and yet it is solemnly 
proposed to renew an Act practically 
containing a provision that the Orange- 
men are not to be touched; if the Act 
is to operate at all itis to operate against 
unarmed Catholics. I hope some Mem- 
bers on the Radical Benches will support 
us in our protest against this clause, a 
protest which it is most necessary to 
make even upon the showing of the Go- 
vernment. We must press the Amend- 
ment to a division, and if we are beaten 
in the division we shall have much plea- 
sure in proposing the omission of the 
sub-section. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Ferma- 
nagh, N.): I have already spoken on the 
subject now under discussion; but since 
I spoke speeches have been made from 
different quarters of the House, to which 
I have listened most attentively. Hav- 
ing done so, I cannot help feeling how 
utterly ridiculous it is that the idea 
should be entertained, as it apparently 
is, that this Arms Bill is vitally neces- 
sary for the purpose of preventing civil 
war in Ulster. If the Government have 
got that idea in their heads in bringing 
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in this Arms Bill, they might just as well 
drop it and go on with something sen- 
sible. The idea of civil war breakin 
out in Ulster is perfectly absurd. i 
represent a constituency in which fully 
one-half of the population are Orange- 
men. For 300 years back Orangemen 
have had the ascendancy in this part of 
Ireland; but I can say conscientiously, 
judging from my experience during the 
late Election, that there is no likeli- 
hood whatever of any open hostility by 
Orangemen to the march of the National 
cause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
attention of the hon. Member to the fact 
that this is an Amendment to omit the 
words ‘and licence.” 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I am 
going to come to that, Mr. Courtney. I 
am going to show that the Bill is alto- 
gether unnecessary, and that if we are 
to have it at all the Amendment pro- 
posed by my hon. Friend (Mr. M. 
Healy) is a very desirable one. The 
Amendment is intended to secure that 
the present licences shall be recon- 
sidered; because it is quite true that a 
great many licences that have been 
granted and are now in existence could 
be advantageously reconsidered. But, 
after all, the question which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary and 
the Committee should take into con- 
sideration is this—if the Bill is brought 
in for the purpose of stopping the arm- 
ing of certain people in Ulster, it must 
do something more than it does at pre- 
sent. It is notorious that the Orange- 
men have arms, and that the great bulk 
of them have arms without any licence 
whatever. If you want this Bill for the 
purpose of disarming the Orangemen 
you must make some provision for the 
searching of the men’s residences, in the 
same way as the Government did not 
scruple to allow the residences of Na- 
tionalists to be searched in the past. I 
think the Amendment is a very desirable 
one; but I do not think that it can pos- 
sibly be too clearly or distinctly im- 
pressed upon the Committee that there 
is not the slightest chance of anything 
in the shape of civil war in Ireland. 

Mr. BARRY (Wexford, 8.): I quite 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary that the proposal of 
my hon. Friend (Mr. M. Healy) is of a 
far-reaching character, amounting, as it 
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existing licences upon the expiration of 
the present Act. I am further of opi- 
nion that, unless the very strongest rea- 
sons can be brought forward in support 
of the Amendment, it should not be 
entertained. I maintain that we have 
submitted a most overwhelming case in 
favour of the Amendment. It has been 
shown that, under the existing Act, 
licences have been granted in the North 
of Ireland to any Orangeman who ap- 
plied, and that the arms have been im- 
properly used. We have it on the 
testimony of a former Chief Secretary 
that, after an ordinary public meeting, 
sacks full of revolvers were collected. 
We have instances in the North of Ire- 
land of extensive firing, and we know 
that in some cases the effects were very 
serious. But there is a stronger reason 
than any of these why the Government 
should accept this Amendment, and that 
is that they have practically admitted 
that the Act was badly administered. 
If the Act was administered impartially, 
and if no licences were issued to doubt- 
ful characters, there is no reason, no 
justification for the proposal of the Go- 
vernment to drop Sub-section 4. In 
supporting the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. M. Healy) I wish 
to say that, so far as the Provinces 
of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught 
are concerned, there would have been 
no proposal to renew the Arms Act at 
all. The proposal is made on account 
of the peculiar conditions existing to-day 
in Ulster. But does not the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. John Morley) know 
that, unless this Amendment of my hon. 
Friend, or some Amendment very simi- 
lar in character, is adopted, the Bill will 
be practically a dead letter? It is all 
very well to say that the Lord Lieutenant 
possesses the power to revoke licences; 
but the Lord Lieutenant only exercises 
that power on the representation of the 
magistrates. Is it at all likely that the 
Orange magistrates who granted the 
licences, and granted them for a special 
purpose, will make any representation 
to the Lord Lieutenant? I do not re- 
gard it at all as any safeguard to the 
Catholic population of the North of Ire- 
land to say that the Lord Lieutenant 
possesses the power to revoke licences ; 
and I hope that, after a full considera- 
tion of the case, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will concede this Amendment. The 
only reason offered against it has been 
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this—that it would involve the officials 
in a great deal of trouble, and involve a 
considerable waste of time. Are the 
people who deserve to have licences not 
to have them, and those who do not de- 
serve them to have them, because the 
officials will be involved in a great deal 
of work? Surely that is no reason at 
all why a grave public danger—and it 
is a grave public danger—should be 
allowed. I hope that if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary insists 
in maintaining his opposition we shall 
have some stronger and more reasonable 
argument than that he has advanced as 
to the work which would be entailed on 
the officials by the carrying of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. E. RIDER COOK (West Ham, 
N.): I do not rise, Mr. Courtney, to 
take part in the discussion upon the 
Amendment before the Committee, but 
to call attention to the abominable at- 
mosphere in which we are sitting. It 
seems to me that the air of this 
House is not only disagreeable, but that 
we are really sitting here at the risk of 
our lives. Unless something can be 
done, and that immediately, to remedy 
the evil, we ought, out of respect for 
ourselves and respect for our wives and 
children, to report Progress, and adjourn 
the House until such time as we can 
have an atmosphere in which it is proper 
for us to sit. I beg to move that you 
report Progress and ask leave to sit 
again. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. £. 
Rider Cook.) 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Jonny Mortey) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): I myself have not experienced 
any ill effects from the state of the at- 
mosphere. I hope the Committee will 
continue its labours in spite of what 
strikes me as a somewhat imaginary 
grievance. 

Mr. COOTE (Huntingdon, 8.): We 
are not all privileged to sit upon the 
Front Ministerial Bench. Though it 
may be true that right hon. Gentlemen 
do not find any occasion to complain of 
the state of the atmosphere, we who sit 
below the Gangway do experience very 
serious inconvenience. I hope some- 
thing will be done speedily to improve 
the atmosphere of the House. 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Prayrarr) (Leeds, 
S.): As I was a Member of the Com- 
mittee appointed last year to inquire 
into the nature of these smells, I must 
say that the smells have become very 
much worse this year than they were 
last. But I do not see the advantage of 
reporting Progress, or of adjourning the 
House for a single night. I do not 
think there is much chance of an im- 
provement being made till a sum not 
less than £10,000 has been spent on the 
drainage system and other points con- 
nected with the sanitation of the House. 
What is required is a thorough over- 
hauling of the whole system of sewer- 
ing; and, therefore, the mere reporting 
Progress for a single night will be of 
no use at all; if we adjourned till the 
work of improvement was completed we 
should have to adjourn for some months. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, North-West): I listened with 
attention to the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken because he is an 
authority on these matters. I have per- 
sonally made very great inquiry into the 
matter, I have consulted the people 
who clean out the House, and they tell 
me that in the morning the smell is 
abominable. Something ought to be 
done at once. The Gentlemen who sit 
on the Front Ministerial Bench ought 
to take the subject into consideration 
and see that immediate steps are taken. 
It is not right that we should have to 
come down here night after night and 
sit in an atmosphere like this. The at- 
mosphere of the House is worse now 
than it has ever been since I first entered 
Parliament. It is absolutely necessary 
something should be done, and done at 
once. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) said the work of improvement 
will cost £10,000. It may cost £10,000 
or £20,000. Surely the Commons of 
England ought to have a proper place 
in which to meet. It matters not whe- 
ther the work costs £10,000 or £20,000— 
it must be done. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Ham (Mr. Rider 
Cook) has done good service in calling 
attention to this matter, and I trust it 
will receive that consideration which its 
importance deserves. 

Dr. FOSTER (Chester): I rise to 
confirm the remarks made by the Mover 
of the Motion to report Progress, and 
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also to say I quite agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council (Sir Lyon Playfair) that to 
report Progress for a single night would 
have no effect upon the exceedingly de- 
leterious atmosphere we are condemned 
to breathe. I entered the Aye Lobby a 
short time ago, and discovered a smell 
which was positively dangerous to health. 
I found the smell in the Central Lobby, 
and I was obliged, in order to get rid 
of it, to take refuge in the Smoke Room. 
I hope the Government will give their 
serious attention to this matter, whether 
it costs £10,000 or £20,000. As the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) has said, it is their urgent 
duty to take steps to get rid of this dan- 
gerous atmosphere in the House. It is 
impossible for men to be healthy when 
they are condemned to breathe these 
noxious vapours. Many Members have 
headaches continually in consequence 
of the prevalence of this unpleasant at- 
mosphere; and, therefore, it is not to be 
expected that they can come with clear 
ideas to the discharge of their functions. 
I hope the Government will give their 
earnest attention to the question, and 
that if the Motion to report Progress is 
not pressed to a division it will, never- 
theless, bear fruit. 

Sir HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
S.): Perhaps, as Chairman of the Select 
Committee to which this question has 
been referred, I may be permitted to 
make one or two remarks. We have 
thoroughly investigated the whole drain- 
age system of the House and precincts. 
We find there is a great deal to be done 
in order to place the whole of the drain- 
age of the House in a proper sanitary 
condition. The work, however, cannot 
be done at once. Perhaps it is within 
the knowledge of the Committee that 
we have already taken steps effectually 
to ventilate the large sewer which runs 
from one end of the building to the 
other; and so far, I think, we have suc- 
ceeded in removing one very consider- 
able source of danger and discomfort. 
There are a great many other points 
which require attending to, and I can 
only say the Select Committee are fully 
aware of the very great importance of 
this matter. Only this very day we 
have completed our Report, which we 
hope to lay on the Table of the House 
on Monday at the latest. With regard 
to the smells complained of—and I be- 
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lieve fairly complained of, though un- 
fortunately I have been away and unable 
to smell them—I have to say we are en- 
deavouring to do what we possibly can, 
and I trust that the measures we propose 
will effectually stop the nuisance. What 
has been the extent of it to-day I have 
not had the advantage of judging. I 
propose to go round now, but in the ab- 
sence of the hon. Member for Walworth 
(Mr. Isaacs) I do not propose to go 
down the sewer this evening. I do not 
think, however, that the smell is suffi- 
ciently strong to prevent the Business 
of the House being proceeded with. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
As we are now considering the im- 
portant subject of the sanitary condition 
of the House, I take the opportunity of 
drawing attention to one matter which 
never seems to have been noticed. There 
are about the House a great many 
sewers ; but I think the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Manchester (Sir 
Henry Roscoe) will find that one of the 
sources of offence and injury to health 
is something which is above the sewers 
—namely, the matting on the floor of 
the House. When there is a large 
number of Gentlemen tramping in and 
out, and you happen to get a glimpse of 
the floor in the right light, you find that 
there is 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must confine his observations to the 
Motion to report Progress. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I am giving one 
reason for reporting Progress. was 
about to say that in certain lights a 
cloud of dust may be seen rising from 
the matting. If anyone will take the 
trouble to examine the arrangements of 
the House, they will find that under- 
neath the matting there is absolutely a 
trap for catching all the dirt and soil 
which attaches to our shoes after leaving 
the streets. If the hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Henry Roscoe) will also turn his atten-_ 
tion to the condition of the matting in 
the House, I am sure he will do well. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Edinburgh, 
Central): I think that after what has 
been said the wisest thing to do is to 
make the discussion upon the Bill as 
brief as possible. I would appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen to be brief in their re- 
marks, and to let us adjourn without 
much further delay. 

Mr. E. RIDER COOK (West Ham, 
N.): I do not, of course, wish to em- 
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barrass the arrangements of the Go- 
vernment inany way. I am ignorant of 
their arrangements; but I felt it only 
right to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the atmosphere in which we 
are sitting. Having done so, I shall, 
with the permission of the Committee, 
withdraw my Motion, and leave the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with the matter 
in the hands of the Government. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘and licence’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. J. GILL (Limerick): The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary has said that the principal object of 
this Bill is to prevent large bodies of 
men bringing weapons to meetings and 
elections, and the like. We who sit 
upon these Benches would be very glad 
to know from the right hon. Gentleman 
what provisions there are in the present 
Bill to prevent these weapons being 
brought to meetings, and markets, and 
fairs? This is only a continuance of 
the existing Act; and, as far as we have 
been able to gather, weapons have been 
brought to these places, and we believe 
that the reason of the weapons being so 
brought is that numbers of persons who 
have no right to have licences have 
them. In what way in the new Bill, 
which is a continuance of the present 
Act, will that very dangerous state of 
things be remedied. I am sure that if 
the right hon. Gentleman would ex- 
plain that to us briefly 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is not speaking to the Amendment be- 
fore the Committee, which is that the 
words ‘and licence” be omitted from 
the clause. 

Mr. H. J. GILL: I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Courtney. I was about to show that 
the Amendment should be passed, be- 
cause its principal object is to prevent 
people from having the arms to bring to 
public gatherings. As others have said, 
we are notin the slightest degree afraid 
of civil war. We are only desirous of 
preserving the peace of the country ; 
and I think if the right hon. Gentleman 
would explain to us in what way the 
present Bill will prevent the carrying of 
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the fears we have. We believe that 
weapons have been given to a great 
number of persons who have no right 
whatever to as them ; we believe the 
weapons are still in their hands, and 
that the same danger will accrue in the 
future as in the past by their being 
carried. We would like to know what 
means there are in this Bill to make 
any change in this matter, and why, if 
weapons were carried in the past, they 
cannot be carried in the future ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I would point 
out to the hon. Member that much would 
depend on the spirit in which the Act is 
administered. The question must, there- 
fore, be left to those who have to adminis- 
ter it. I have no doubt that that spirit 
will be a fair one, although I cannot, of 
course, expect the hon. Member to take 
my word or assurance on that point. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
think that we might arrive at a com- 
promise on this subject by excluding 
fowling pieces, because these are used 
by farmers for necessary purposes on 
their farms. I do not know whether 
it would meet the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman if we were to allow 
the words ‘‘and licence” to stand, 
allowing people who have licences for 
fowling pieces to retain them, and re- 
fusing licences to those only who carry 
six-chamber revolvers. As the Act 
stands at present, any two magistrates 
will have the power to compel a licence 
to be granted to farmers for arms. 
They can have a licence to carry arms, 
and we find that the term “‘arms” in- 
cludes cannons, guns, pistols, and so 
forth. I am sure that the power under 
the section will be exercised in an unfair 
and Party spirit by some of the people 
concerned. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will adopt this suggestion, I have no 
doubt that my hon. Friend will with- 
draw the present Amendment. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: With refer- 
ence to the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 


ber for South Kilkenny (Mr. Chance) 


that cannon and so forth might be had 
or carried under the licence, of course, 
if we knew of any person in the North 
of Ireland or elsewhere having a battery 
of artillery the Lord Lieutenant would 
revoke his licence the very nextday. The 


arms to meetings and other places my | Amendment of the hon. Member would 


hon. Friend will scarcely press his 
Amendment to a division. I think that 
would satisfy, to a very great extent, 


Mr. E. Rider Cook 





cause no small amount of trouble, and 
give rise to a great deal of bad feel- 
ing, because these licences have al- 
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ready been granted, and it is a much 
more serious thing to revoke a licence 
than it is to refuse to issue one, because 
the revocation affixes a stigma on the 
character of the person holding it. I 
must, therefore, decline to accept either 
the Amendment, or the compromise 
which hon. Gentlemen have proposed. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
With regard tomy Amendment and the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I say that his argument that it is a 
stronger thing to revoke than to grant 
a licence shows the value of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s previous reference to 
the Lord Lieutenant’s general power of 
revocation as a sufficient prevention of 
abuse. We want to see the right hon. 
Gentleman make some concession in the 
direction of the Amendment by limiting 
the facilities for carrying revolvers. At 
any rate, we say that there should be 
some revision of existing licences. If 
the right hon. Gentleman can see his 
way to give an undertaking of this kind 
I shall be happy to withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The Govern- 
ment have felt the necessity of taking 
power generally to revoke licences by 
Proclamation. We have felt also the 
necessity of considering to what extent 
the possession of arme prevails in dif- 
ferent districts in Ireland; and if we 
find that there is a dangerous excess of 
persons in the possession of arms, a gene- 
ral revocation will issue of all licences 
in the district where the excess exists. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I am 
clearly of opinion that there is no power 
of general revocation ; and it is for that 
reason, and to meet the difficulty which 
is in the mind of the right hon. Gentie- 
man, that I propose a compromise which 
would confine the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend to warlike weapons. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): In 
asking leave to withdraw this Amend- 
ment, I beg to say that I shall move an 
Amendment giving the Government the 
power which the right hon. Gentleman 
has indicated. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, after the word “ licence,” to insert 
the words ‘‘for fowling pieces and am- 
munition.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): I have already given my . 
reasons against the acceptance of this 
Amendment, and I cannot re-open the 
question. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, S.): Does 
the right hon. Gentleman intend on Re- 
port, if necessary, to take power for the 
general revocation of licences in any 
part of Ireland ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am advised 
that we have the power to revoke 
licences generally by the 2nd section of 
the Act as it now stands. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Morey) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): I have to move that Sub- 
section 4 of Section 4 of the Act be not 
continued, and I shall not use more 
than two or three words in supporting 
the Amendment I propose. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway have stated 
fairly enough their objection to this 
section, and I may remark, from an ad- 
ministrative point of view, there are ob- 
jections equally strong; it is, therefore, 
in order to strengthen the Act that I 
propose this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In e 1, line 14, after the words “one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight,’’ to 
add the words “‘ save that Sub-section (4) of 
Section 4 of the said Act shall not be con- 
tinuec.”’-—(Mr. John Morley.) 

Question proposed, *‘That those words 
be there added.”’ 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, §.): 
propose to insert, after ‘‘ Section four” 
in the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the words ‘‘and Section five.” 
The Court that tries cases of offence 
against the Act is composed of one 
Resident Magistrate and as many ez officio 
members as can possibly be obtained. 
Now, the result has been that the un- 
| paid magistrates have often acquitted 
| men whom the Resident Magistrate con- 
| sidered ought to have been convicted. 
We have had a number of examples of 
that brought forward. in this House ; 
and, Sir, we propose by a new clause to 
confine the power of trying these cases 
to a Court composed of two Resident 
Magistrates, thereby depriving these 
Orange partizans throughout the North 
of Ireland of the power to acquit guilty 
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and convict innocent men which they 
have hitherto very largely exercised. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment to insert, after the 
words “of Section four,’ the words 
‘and Section five.’”—(Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ Thatthose words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I would point 
out to the hon. Member that the effect 
of striking out Section 5 of the Act would 
be also to remove the penalties provided 
by the Act. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): We 
have already had an Amendment upon 
the Table of the House to take the 
place of Section 5 of the Act, by which 
the penalty is reduced to a month’s 
imprisonment, ora fine of £20, and it is 
provided that the Court is to consist of 
one Resident Magistrate at least. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The Act says 
that the Court shall consist of two or 
more Justices of the Peace sitting in 
Petty Sessions, of whom one shall be a 
Resident Magistrate, or of one Resident 
Magistrate sitting alone in Petty Ses- 
sions. I cannot assent tothe withdrwal 
of the 5th section of the Act—first, on the 
general ground that it would be re- 
opening the Act; and, secondly, because 
Ido not believe that during the time 
the Act has been in operation there have 
been any complaints made as to the 
magnitude of the penalties provided 
for. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I am not 
in a position to say, of my own know- 
ledge, that there have been frequent 
eases of abuse under this clause; but I 
know that, in one case, a man having 
some trifling weapons in his possession 
was committed, and it was notorious at 
the time that he was put in prison for 
three months simply Sisones the In- 
spector wanted to take revenge for an 
agrarian outrage. That was under the 
Arms Act ; it occurred before the Crimes 
Act was passed; and what I desire is 
that some safeguard may be established 
against the recurrence of similar prac- 
tices. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that there have been no complaints. It 
seems to me that when there is no real 
intention to carry on war against the 
Government a month’s imprisonment 
would be quite sufficient; and I am 
bound to say that one of our objections 


to the clause, and one reason why’ 


Mr. Chance 
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we move to leave it out, rests on the 
penalty contained therein, which we 
desire to shorten. And I think, also, it 
is very important, in connection with the 
working of the Act in Ulster, thattheCourt 
which tries these offences should consist 
of two Resident Magistrates without any 
local magistrates associated with them. 
I do not wish, in the slightest degree, 
toexhibit any vindictive spirit against the 
Orangemen in the North of Ireland, al- 
though they will not agree to bury the 
hatchet, and forget what has happened 
in the past. There is no case on record 
in which an Ulster Orangeman, charged 
with having arms in his possession ille- 
gally, has been punished. Orangemen 
so charged are usually brought up be- 
fore the Court, warned, and dismissed ; 
but every Nationalist brought up for 
that offence in the South of Ireland has 
been convicted. The Orangemen in the 
North can obtain licences to carry arms 
if they have friends on the Bench; but 
the case is different in the South of Ire- 
land. If the right hon. Gentleman feels 
confident, and can show that under the 
Act as it stands an Ulster Orangeman 
caught with arms will not be dealt with 
in the same manner as heretofore, then 
I think the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend unnecessary. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): Irise to support the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Kilkenny, and in doing so wish to ob- 
serve that, in my opinion, three months is 
too great a penalty for an offence under 
the Act, because, in addition, it carries 
with it that one month of the term shall 
be spent on the plank bed. I do not sup- 
pose hon. Members on the opposite side 
of the House have had any experience 
of plank beds; but some of those on these 
Benches have had that experience. The 
plank bed is supplied with a pillow of 
unpicked oakum, which, from personal 
experience, I can assure the Committee 
is very hard; my experience of it, how- 
ever, was short in comparison with that 
of the hon. Member for West Cork (Mr. 
Gilhooly). M‘Carthy, of Galway, was 
sentenced under this Act, and he was on 
the plank bed forthree months for having 
in his possession the cock of a rusty 
pistol. Such was the interpretation put 
on the Act by the magistrates. The Re- 
sident Magistrates in theSouthof Ireland 
who deal with the Nationalists under this 
Act have inflicted the severest penalties 
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upon them. I was myself refused a 
licence some time ago by the Resident 
Magistrates; and it is the Resident 
Magistrates, who punish us unduly in 
the South of Ireland, who will administer 
this Act. I say that we desire to take 
the power of punishment out of their 
hands to some extent; we want to re- 
duce it to the minimum which shall not 
carry with it the addition of the plank 
bed; and for these reasons I trust the 
Committee will pass the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend, and thereby reduce the 
term of imprisonment from three months 
to one month, which would, to some ex- 
tent, meet the case. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
8.): I think we ought to leave this 
power alone in the hands of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates. I have not the 
smallest confidence in the local magis- 
trates; and it cannot be denied that it 
is desirable that they should not dis- 
charge these functions in districts where 
the proportion of Protestants against 
Catholics is 14 to 1. One reason in 
favour of the Resident Magistrates 
having this power is that they receive 
salaries which in case of need we can 
always attack in this House; whereas I 
should be out of Order in doing so in the 
ease of local magistrates, because their 
salaries are not voted by this House. 
Therefore, I think the Resident Magis- 
trates should alone have power of con- 
viction under the Act. With regard to 
the term of three months’ imprisonment, 
[ think it is too long; and, no doubt, 
anyone who has spent that time in prison 
will agree with me. I appeal to the 
hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston), who, having refused to give 
bail for good behaviour, was sentenced 
to some months’ imprisonment. I think 
the hon. Gentleman will agree with me 
that one month’s imprisonment is quite 
long enough. As for imprisoning a 
man for three months for the possession 
of arms, compelling him to lie on a plank 
bed, starving him, and locking him up 
in his cell for 22 hours out of the 24, I 
say itis, perhaps, the most severe punish- 
ment that could be devised for the o‘fence. 
For my own part, I think that 24 hours 
of such treatment would be sufficient ; 
and I do trust that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
will allow the penalty to be reduced 
from three months to one month, and to 
assent to our proposal that it should not 
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be inflicted by local magistrates, because, 
as has been pointed out, wherever they 
want to secure a conviction of a Na- 
tionalist they flock into the Court and 
outvote the Resident Magistrate. 

Mr. PYNE (Waterford, W.): I rise 
to support the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend ; and I think I can show a case 
of the coercion which is brought to bear 
upon Resident Magistrates by the local 
magistracy. I know a case of a man 
who was fond of snipe shooting, and 
who desired to get a licence, for which 
he could afford to pay. Well, Sir, the 
Resident Magistrate of that particular 
district wrote him a letter saying— 


**Tf you should apply on the licensing day 
you will be refused. Apply a fortnight after 
that day and vou will get a licence.” 


That, I think, is a distinct case of the 
coercion of a Resident Magistrate ; and 
I say if you are going to take away a 
man’s character and declare that he is 
not fit to carry arms, you should try him 
before a Superior Court by 12 of his 
countrymen. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 121; 
Noes 165: Majority 44.—(Div. List, 
No. 109.) 


Amendment (Jr. John Morley) agreed 
to. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to move the following Proviso to 
Clause 2 :— 

“ Provided, That from and after the passing 
of this Act the Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
mentioned in the fifth section of the said Act 
shall (elsewhere than in the police district of 
Dublin Metropolis) be constituted of two or 
more Resident Magistrates sitting alone in Petty 
Sessions.” 


I do not propose to occupy the attention 
of the Committee on this Amendment ; 
but the Committee will recollect that the 
Court, as constituted by the existing Act, 
has on some occasions grossly abused its 
powers. The Court, as constituted under 
the Act, must consist of, at least, one 
Resident Magistrate, it is true; but our 
point is that one Resident Magistrate is 
practically useless, because, as a rule, a 
whip is sent round to the local magis- 
trates whenever any of their friends get 
into trouble, and they put in an appear- 
ance and outvote the Resident Magis- 
trate. That is our grievance; and the 
Amendment, therefore, provides that 
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the Court shall consist of two Resident 
Magistrates—and two Resident Magis- 
trates alone—in order to deprive the 
local magistrates of the power of acting 
in the manner I have described. It may 
be said that it is an unprecedented thing 
to take away the power of local magis- 
trates, and to place jurisdiction of this 
kind in the hands of Resident Magis- 
trates alone; but I would point out that 
the principle is in force already in the 
Crimes Act, which has been in operation 
for the last three years. Powers of a 
larger and more stringent kind than 
those involved in this Bill were put into 
the hands of Resident Magistrates solely 
by the Crimes Act; and, if my recollec- 
tion serves me, the reason given for 
adopting that course was this. That 
having regard to the class of offences 
constituted under the Crimes Act— 
namely, offences of an agrarian character 
—local magistrates, who for the most 
part are largely interested in the agra- 
rian question, could not deal with such 
cases with unprejudiced minds. Well, 
that is exactly our case in regard to this 
matter, which I am now putting before 
the Committee. We charge against 
them—and we can quote many instances 
in support of the charge—-that these 
local magistrates put in an appearance 
and take their seats upon the Bench 
solely for the purpose of outvoting the 
Resident Magistrates and getting their 
political friends out of trouble; and we 
say that the same state of things will 
exist under this Bill unless Her Majesty’s 
Government see their way to accept this 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, after Sub-section 2, to insert the 
following sub-section :—*‘ Provided, That from 
and after the passing of this Act the Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction mentioned in the fifth 
section of the said Act shall (elsewhere than in 
the police district of Dublin Metropolis) be con- 
stituted of two or more Resident Magistrates 
sitting alone in Petty Sessions.’—(Mr. M. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the sub- 
section be there inserted.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Morey) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): After considering very care- 
fully the point raised in the Amendment, 
and in view of the arguments brought 
forward from more than one portion of 
the House, I think it is possible for me 
to accept the Amendment. There are, 


Mr. Maurice Healy 
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however, some hon. Members who com- 
plain most bitterly of the decisions in 
places where Resident Magistrates pre- 
side; and, therefore, I am not at all sure 
that the substitution of Resident Magis- 
trates for Justices will do away will all 
the hardships complained of. I think 
also that the statements of the opposition 
of the local magistrates must be a little 
exaggerated ; but, on the whole, I am 
not prepared to contend for the present 
constitution of the Courts, and therefore 
I shall acquiesce in the Amendment. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I think, 
Sir, that the statement which we have 
just listened to from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary was a very 
fair one; and my only object, therefore, 
in rising is to call his attention to an- 
other and a very strong argument in 
favour of this Amendment. I wish to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Resident Magistrates will be salaried 
officials whose conduct we can review in 
this House. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
8S): After the discussion which we have 
had upon the subject, I shall not move 
the first of the new clauses which stand 
in my name on the Paper; but I will 
move the second, which is that— 

‘*There shall be published monthly in The 
Dublin Gazette a Return of the counties pro- 
claimed with the number of licences refused, 
the number granted, and the character of the 
weapons licensed, distinguishing each county 
separately. The Return for the first month after 
the passing of this Act shall show the number 
of existing licences in each county, and the 
character of the weapons licensed.”’ 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Jonn Mortey) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): This Amendment asks us to 
do two things. It puts upon us the ob- 
ligation of publishing in Zhe Dublin 
Gazette a monthly Return of the new 
licences granted, and the number of 
refusals in each county. Well, that 
seems a fair thing, and I think it would 
be a reasonable thing also to put in a 
list of revocations. I do not see that 
there can be much objection to printing 
such a list ; but I do not think it neces- 
sary that a clause to that effect would 
be inserted in the Bill. The second 
thing he asks us to do is to publish a 
Return of all the licences hitherto 
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issued, and in existence at the present 
time. Now, such a Return as that must 
necessarily be inaccurate, because it is 
impossible to say how many of those to 
whom licences have been granted during 
the last five years are still alive, or to 
know whether they have not left the 
country. As far as I can see, therefore, 
all we can do is to give the number of 
licences which have been issued hitherto. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
8.): I think it would be better if we 
inserted the clause in the Bill, because 
then we should have the thing secured. 
I would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary that his Pre- 
decessor in Office, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), gave a distinct 
pledge in this House, than which nothing 
could be more sacred, that a monthly 
Return should be published of evictions 
with the Return of outrages ; but it was 
not until the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. M‘Laren) drew attention to the 
matter that the pledge was continuously 
kept. In addition to what I have moved, 
I should like, if I can do so, on the Re- 
port stage, to move additional words to 
provide that there shall also be a Return 
of convictions. 

Mr. HOLMES (Dublin University) : 
[f the Returns are to be granted, I cer- 
tainly think it desirable that the clause 
should be inserted in the Bill. Of course, 
I cannot understand the difficulties as 
well as the right hon. Gentleman ; but 
it does seem to me that there will be a 
very considerable amount of difficulty 
in publishing the names of persons to 
whom licences have already been 
granted. I think it is reasonable that 
those which have been revoked should 
be given, and I think there should be 
no objection to giving the number of 
convictions; but I think the hon. and 
learned Member should confine himself 
to that, and take away that part of his 
Amendment which, in its administration, 
would lead to very considerable diffi- 
culties. Beyond that, it is desirable that 
Returns of this sort should be as accu- 
rate and complete as possible, and it is 
better that this clause should be con- 
fined to those Returns which can be 
made complete. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: As far as I 
am concerned, it is quite immaterial to 
me whether the clause is inserted in the 
Bill or not. I quite agree, however, 
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with what has been said by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Holmes) that, in view of the im- 
possibility of making the Return men- 
tioned in the second paragraph of the 
Amendment anything like accurate, it 
might very well be dropped. There 
will be no difficulty in the Government 
assenting to the additional Return which 
the hon. and learned Member has men- 
tioned on Report. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
S.) was understood to ask that the clause 
should be left in its present form until 
the Report stage. 

Mr. PYNE( Waterford, W.): Surely 
the Government must keep their ac- 
counts very badly if they cannot say who 
have been granted these licences, and 
who have not. If they could not tell 
who are the people to whom licences 
have been granted during the last five 
years, what is the use of the Act at all ? 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I rise 
to move the insertion of a new clause— 

“ The possession by any person of any arm, 
or any portion or portions of an arm as defined 
by the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, 1881, 
shall, if such arm or portion or portions of 
such arm be practically unfit for actual use, be 
punishable under that Act by no greater 
penalty than the forfeiture thereof.’’ 
It would seem an inhuman absurdity that 
a man should get three months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour—one month on a 
plank bed and three months’ starvation— 
for the possession of a portion of a gun- 
lock, and yet such punishments have 
been inflicted. One would hardly think 
it possible that in a civilized country 
such a law as that could exist; but so 
it is, and for that reason I now bring 
forward this Amendment. An old and 
rusty portion of a gun-lock, an old rusty 
gun barrel, or an old blunderbuss, would 
not be a very formidable weapon in 
an Ulster war; and I do not think, 
therefore, that a man should receive 
any greater punishment than forfeiture. 
I should be happy to accept any verbal 
Amendment to the clause; but I think 
the principle must commend itself to 
everyone with a grain of common sense 
—that the possession of arms unfit for 
use be punished by forfeiture only. 


New Clause— 


“The possession by any prreen of any arm 
or any pane or portions of an arm, as detined 
by the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act 1881, 
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shall, if such arm, or portion or portions of 
such arm be practically unfit for actual use, be 
punishable under that Act by no greater penalty 
than the forfeiture thereof,” —(Mr. Chance,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): I am afraid I cannot accept 
this clause, which is brought forward 
without Notice, and altogether unex- 
pectedly. It is highly inconvenient to 
re-open questions of principle which 
were decided when the original Bill 
was under discussion. This is merely a 
Continuance Bill, and it would be in- 
expedient to discuss upon it new ques- 
tions of principle. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I am very much impressed 
with the case presented by the hon. 
Member opposite. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary tells us 
that the magistrates who have charge 
of these matters will not be guilty of 
these absurdities in the future. But 
even Resident Magistrates are only 
men, and experience show that they are 
not infallible. Ifthe hon. Gentleman’s 
case is proved, that exaggerated and 
cruel sentences have been inflicted by 
those who are not Resident Magistrates, 
surely the case made earlier in the even- 
ing against leaving the administration 
of the Act in the hands of these gentle- 
men has also been proved. It is, no 
doubt, true that the Resident Magis- 
trates will be more under the control of 
the Lord Lieutenant than the ordinary 
magistrates, because, being paid ser- 
vants, they will be in a position to be 
turned off if they do not conduct them- 
selves properly; but the cases which 
have been referred to show that it is 
necessary for us, by every means in our 
power, to restrict the power which these 
gentlemen possess of inflicting ex- 
aggerated penalties. The answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary that it is awkward and in- 
convenient at this stage to re-open 
questions of principle which were de- 
cided under the original Act cannot be 
said to prevail against the question of 
equity. If it is wrong to exact ex- 
aggerated penalties for excessively light 
crimes or offences, I do not think the 
Committee, in considering the point, 
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the consideration of the inconvenience 
of going into the matter at this stage. 

Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.): I rise 
to support the Amendment, because I 
think it unreasonable to leave it in the 
power of a magistrate to send a man to 
prison for three months for having in 
his possession a small part of a rusty 
gun or other firearm. The right hon. 
Gentleman says it would be inconvenient 
to alter the Bill; but I contend it would 
be far more inconvenient for a person 
to have to suffer three months’ imprison- 
ment, when, as a matter of fact, he does 
not deserve imprisonment for a single 
day. The right hon. Gentleman, I hope, 
will .agree with us that the Resident 
Magistrates are not to take the law into 
their own hands in regard to this mea- 
sure. They will be able to see their 
way to dealing easily and leniently with 
their frends the Orangemen of Ulster, 
whilst the full weight of their power 
will be experienced by our friends. I 
think, therefore, the Committee should 
assist us to protect these poor unfortu- 
nate people, who may be apprehended 
by the police, taken before the Court, 
and sentenced to three months’ impri- 
sonment and a plank bed for having 
somewhere on their premises a broken 
gun barrel or a rusty lock. I think this 
is a very reasonable and useful Amend- 
ment to this measure, and I trust it will 
be acceptable to every Member of the 
Committee. 

Mr. BOYD-KINNEAR (Fife, E.): 
I wish to say one word in deprecation 
of the principle laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary that 
in renewing the Bill we are not to enter 
into any question as to the propriety of 
the clauses it contains. It is our bounden 
duty to consider whether these clauses 
are just and equitable. We have our 
experience of the working of the Act 
to guide us, and we should be pre- 
pared to alter its provisions if experi- 
ence proves that they require alteration. 
It seems to me that the Amendment now 
proposed is a just and reasonable one ; 
and with regard to the point which has 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary that we are safe in 
relying upon the discretion of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates, I beg to say that I 
have been in Ireland and have observed 
the conduct of some of the Resident 
Magistrates, and must confess that it is 
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conduct which does not give me the 
slightest confidence as to their universal 
discretion. These may be, I fully admit, 
exceptions; but I think we are quite 
right in this Bill in taking precautions 
against exceptional Resident Magis- 
trates, who may not be possessed of that 
discretion and good feeling which the 
Chief Secretary attributes to them gene- 
rally. 

Mr. HOLMES (Dublin University) : 
I think the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman who represents one of the 
divisions of Cork illustrates how some 
of those who administer justice in Ire- 
land are regarded by some people in 
that country. His remarks were based 
on the assumption that, in the adminis- 
tration of this Act during the past five 
years, the most unreasonable penalties 
have been inflicted by the magistrates. 
Well, in the course of this debate there 
has been no evidence given of anything 
of the kind. I hear it stated by an 
hon. Member that, on one occasion, a 
person who had in his possession a por- 
tion of a gun was subjected to a severe 
penalty. In the first place, I would 
point out that we know nothing about 
the facts and circumstances of that case, 
and it is rather a hard thing to judge 
on an ex parte statement in this matter 
without knowing the evidence or circum- 
stances connected with it. Inthe second 
place, I would call the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that this 
is the only case of any kind that has 
been referred to. 

Me. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): It is not the only case I should 
rely on. 

Mr. HOLMES: It is the only case 
that has been referred to in the course 
of this debate. I had considerable ex- 
perience in the administration of the 
Act which preceded this during three 
years, and in the whole of that time it 
was my duty to look into almost all the 
cases against persons for infringing the 
Act. I would say that, in most cases, 
no penalty at all was administered ; but 
that, in certain instances, the circum- 
stances were of such a character as to 
necessitate a penalty, and even such a 
penalty as three months’ imprisonment. 
As to the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee, I would remind the Committee 
that it has been decided already that 
for offences against the Act there can 
be a penalty of up to three months’ 
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imprisonment inflicted; and now the 
suggestion is made that if only a por- 
tion of a weapon is found in a persen’s 
custody it should be considered to be 
useless, and no penalty should be in- 
flicted beyond its forfeiture. Well, under 
certain circumstances, the possession of 
a portion of a weapon might be as 
serious an offence as the possession of 
an entire weapon. We can easily under- 
stand that one person might take pos- 
session of a gun-barrel, and another 
person residing next door to him take 
possession of the stock. It would be 
an absurd thing, I must say, to hold 
that if a man has an entire gun in his 
possession he shall be liable to three 
months’ imprisonment; but that if he 
has only a portion of it, his neighbour 
having the remaining portion, and being 
able to turn it into an entire weapon at 
any moment, he shall only be liable to 
the forfeiture of so much of the weapon 
as he possesses. I agree that if there 
is a rusty old stock or a portion of a 
barrel, which could never be made use 
of, in his house, it would be unreason- 
able to inflict a penalty; but the Act 
provides that, in certain circumstances, 
the Bench are not bound to impose any 
penalty at all. If, in this matter, we 
leave the administration of the Act at 
the discretion of the tribunal, as we do 
in other matters, we shall be safe, for if 
the magistrates inflicted a penalty, with- 
out just cause and reason, on a person 
for being in possession of an old and 
useless portion of a gun, they would be 
called to account by the Government, 
and the penalty would be remitted by 
the clemency of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Mr. O’HEA (Donegal. W.): The 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Chance) has both reason and common 
sense very strongly to recommend it. 
The case he referred to has been treated 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has just sat down in a manner 
similar to that in which questions of the 
same kind have been treated in this 
House on former occasions. The idea 
of asking about the facts and circum- 
stances, and of saying—‘‘ We have not 
heard the circumstances and surround- 
ings.” The fact stands out in all its 
deformity that a man has been sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment for no 
greater an offence than having part of a 
firearm in his possession. I do not see 
what ‘‘ facts and circumstances’ can be 
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required to emphasize the action of the 
meg-atrates—the action speaks for itself. 
Tue «ight hon. and learned Gentleman 
also referred to the action of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates, and the probability of 
their not acting absurdly. But I would 
point out that the Amendment contem- 
plates taking away from the magistrates 
the power of acting absurdly, or of in- 
flicting a heavier penalty than the cir- 
cumstances of the case might warrant. 
I think the mere forfeiture of a firearm, 
or a portion of a firearm, that could not 
possibly be of use, and could be no 
element of danger one way or the other, 
would be quite commensurate with the 
offence of possessing that firearm or 
portion of a firearm. I trust the Com- 
mittee will see the wisdom of adopting 
this Amendment, which, as I say, is 
recommended by sound common sense. 
Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
do not think the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Holmes) is quite 
correct in saying that the clause is 
absurd, for the reason that there is no 
fear of the magistrates being guilty of 
the line of action it seeks to prevent. | 
What could be more absurd than the 
two cases cited by the late Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan on a former occasion. There is 
the celebrated case of the monkey in 
Dublin performing with a toy gun. The 
monkey was arrested—I do not know 
whether it got three months’ imprison- | 
ment. The other case was that of the 
gentleman who, when performing in the 
play, had to draw his sword in deliver- 
ing the well-known lines—‘‘ My name is 
Norval, on the Grampian Hills,” &c. | 
A guardian of the peace standing by | 
remarked—‘ Your name may be Norval, | 
on the Grampian Hills; but you have | 
no right to carry arms,” and at once | 
marched him off to gaol. I can give | 
another case—that of a predecessor of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
Judge Johnson, at one time Solicitor 
General for Ireland. Whilst on a rail- | 
way journey this gentleman’s Court 
sword got mislaid ; it was taken posses- | 
sion of by the police, and the Judge’s | 
brother officials in the Castle in Dublin | 
thought it an excellent thing to throw | 
as many difficulties as possible in the | 
way of his getting it back. It was days, 
I believe even weeks, before he could 
recover his Court sword. I think, there- | 
fore, that no absurdity is too great to be | 
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committed under this Act. It must be 
remembered that under the Act the pos- 
session of any part of a firearm renders 
a man liable to three months’ imprison- 
ment. We know that men very often 
find portions of old firearms in old cor- 
ners of the house, old locks and stocks, 
of the existence of which they have for- 
gotten. I do not know that they ever 
find a ‘‘ rusty stock,’’ as the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman put it. [Mr. 
Hotmes: Rusty lock, I said.| I never 
knew of a rusty stock being found, but 
a rusty lock might be. As has been 
pointed out, it may be absurd to expect 
such cases as have been referred to 
happen ; but when they do happen they 
cease to be an absurdity to the men who 
get three months’ imprisonment. The 
matter is a very serious one. I have no 
doubt that no Resident Magistrates 
would inflict penalties of three months’ 
imprisonment in cases of this kind be- 
cause of the feeling existing at present ; 
but we have bad Resident Magistrates 
as well as good ones, and, as has been 
pointed out, it is a dangerous principle 
to say that we are not to alter these 
Acts because it will involve a little 
trouble. The Act may not be good. I 
would say to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary that the Prime Mi- 
nister has been in the House since this 
discussion commenced, and that there 
has been every opportunity for him to 
obtain the right hon. Gentleman’s sanc- 
tion to an alteration or modification of 
the clause so as to meet our very reason- 
able representations. I would suggest 
that the hon. Member should in his 
clause describe the arms to which it ap- 
plies as ‘incapable of being used,” or 
adopt some phrase of that kind. If he 
does so I do not see what ground the 
Government will have for objecting to 
his proposal. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, S8.): I 
do not want to make more than a 
passing allusion to what has fallen 
from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Holmes). He 
put the hypothetical case of two men 
living as neighbours, and each having 
in his possession part of a gun, which 
could be put together and made into a 
perfect weapon with ease and rapidity. 
I would point out to him that a case of 
that kind would be fully covered by this 
section, for it says that, the penalties 
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of the Act shall not apply to any per- 
son— 

“Tf such arm, or portion or portions of such 
arm, be practically urfit for actual use.’’ 

The clause would only cover the case 
where some farmer has in his possession 
a wretched blunderbuss, 150 years old, 
or a rusty old lock of a gun or pistol 
which could not possibly be reckoned fit 
for use. To such cases the observations 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
do not apply. I admit that the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
has some cause to complain that this 
clause has been rushed on him at the 
last moment. There is a difference in 
principle between his clause and mine, 
and I trust that, having now had time 
to examine my proposition, he will ac- 
cept it, or agree to put in something on 
Report to meet the difficulty. I would 
remind him that in the case to which 
reference has been made, where a man 
was sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment for having an old gun-lock in his 
possession, the person convicting was a 
Resident Magistrate. I have been re- 
minded of another case, where a man 
was convicted and got over one month’s 
imprisonment for having in his posses- 
sion only a single percussion cap. No 
doubt, it is in the power of the magis- 
trates to refrain from inflicting punish- 
ment if they do not think it necessary ; 
but that is no reason why they should 
have it in their power to inflict unjust 

unishments. I hope some other Mem- 

er of the Government will consider this 
subject, and give us some more satis- 
factory answer than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): I desire to say a few words by way 
of appeal to the right hon. Gentleman, 
to induce him, if possible, to modify the 
Act in the direction proposed by my hon. 
Friend. If the right hon. Gentleman 
only knew the Resident Magistrates who 
have the administration of this Act in 
the South of Ireland, he would have 
hesitated before nailing his colours to 
the mast as he has done in regard to 
this clause. Time after time in this 
House, both in this Parliament and the 
last, the Irish Members have had to ask 
Questions of Ministers as to the adminis- 
tration of these Acts by Resident Magis- 
trates. The right hon. Gentleman has 
got off now with ease by reason of the 
kindly feeling he has prompted by his 
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policy of conciliation. I wish he could 
imbue these Resident Magistrates with 
his spirit. If he could it would be all 
right; but the men of whom complaints 
have been so frequently made are still 
at their posts. Captain Plunkett is still 
in Cork, day after day boasting that he 
will put down these rebels and Na- 
tionalists—a man who has used every 
opportunity of dying his hands in the 
blood of the people. [‘Oh, oh!’’] 
Yes, I know it. I have met him foot to 
foot, and have been present at the meet- 
ings he has suppressed at an hour’s 
notice; I have heard him order his men 
to fix their bayonets. This man will be 
taken up and put in an administrative 
position because his special occupation is 
now gone. His detectives used to follow 
him in the City of Cork like the tail of a 
boy’s kite as he marched up and down the 
streets with his friends, male and female. 
He has nothing to do except, in the lan- 
guage of the poet, ‘‘ Spy his shadow in 
the sun.”’ I will not use the other line 
with regard to him lest it might be con- 
sidered personal; but I know from his 
tyrannical disposition that he will only 
be too delighted to give every Nationalist 
in Cork three months’ imprisonment if he 
can, and that, having done it, he would 
go to his Club and boast—as the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork knows—of the 
deed. If the right hon. Gentleman knew 
into whose hands he was placing this 
Act, and the terrible powers it confers 
on the Resident Magistrates, he would 
meet us some portion of the way. And 
when we ask him to diminish the sen- 
tence it will be in the power of Resident 
Magistrates to inflict on the unfortunate 
individuals who may come before them, 
he will hesitate, I trust, before he nails 
his colours to the mast, and will say that 
he must yield to the pressure from this 
side of the House and accept the Amend- 
ment, admitting, in the goodness of his 
own heart, that one month’s imprison- 
ment is quite sufficient to meet the cases 
that will come before the magistrates. 
The operation of this Act will be alto- 
gether different in the South of Ireland 
to what it will be in the North, where 
very properly the Executive have sent 
Resident Magistrates of kindly disposi- 
tion to counteract the fierce motives of 
the Great Unpaid. But in the South we 
have the very worst magistrates that it 
was possible under the last régime to 
pick up—the Clifford Lloyds, the Blakes, 
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the Plunketts, and the rest of them. 
These are the people who will have the 
administration of the Act. I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to reconsider his 
decision, and to meet us some portion 
of the way by accepting the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend. 

Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University) : 
All through this evening hon. Members 
below the Gangway have been attacking, 
first the unpaid magistrates, and secondly, 
the paid Resident Magistrates. So long 
as they confined their attacks to the 
class generally, and so long as their ob- 
ject was to take away from them duties 
which were no doubt very irksome for 
them to perform, as I did not wish to 
assist in wasting the time of the Com- 
mittee, I, for one, said nothing. Well, 
the powers contained in the Bill have 
now been restricted to Resident Magis- 
trates, as hon. Members below the Gang- 
way desired ; but, not content with that, 
they now make an attack on the Resi- 
dent Magistrates, and not only do they 
do that, but single out a Resident Magis- 
trate by name without the smallest 
foundation, with no notice whatever. 
They think it fair and just to make 
these attacks. Captain Plunkett has 
been referred to. I do not speak of him 
because he happens to bear my own 
name. He is no relation of mine; but 
I happen to know him, and this I can 
say of him, that there is not a more 
honourable—| ‘‘ Oh, oh!” and laughter. ] 
Yes; and I will refer hon. Members 
who are now attacking him to Earl 
Spencer, whom they now quote as one 
of their great authorities. I would ask 
them to take his judgment of Captain 
Plunkett. I do not wish to protract 
this discussion further ; but I wish to 
say that hon, Gentlemen who sit below 
the Gangway have now got a tribunal 
of their own choosing. The Stipendiary 
Magistrates are to have the administra- 
tion of this law, I must say that it ap- 
pears to me that the objection they take 
to this particular clause of the Arms 
Act is an entirely frivolous one. | Mr. 
Conyseare: No, no!! “No, no!” says 
an hon. Member below the Gangway 
rao hon. Gentleman who pro- 
bably never set his footin Ireland in his 
life. {Mr. Conysgare: I have seen a 
good deal of Ireland.] I suppose upon 
the map; but, however that may be, 
what I say is that the discussion we 
are now engaged in shows the incon- 
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venience of trying, as the Chief Secre- 
tary has said, to rip up this Act and 
go to the bottom of its policy in an 
Amendment to a mere Continuance Bill, 
because the whole basis of this Act is 
confidence in the tribunal which is to 
administer it. If you distrust the magis- 
trate in a small matter, how absurd it is 
to trust him in a much more important 
matter. Perhaps I have spoken strongly; 
but I thought that to make this kind 
of attack upon individuals who are not 
present was not fair. As a matter of 
common sense, is it not absurd to spend 
our time in discussing the desirability 
of taking away from the magistrates 
what, after all, must be a matter of dis- 
cretion and judgment whatever tribunal 
you give the administration uf this Act 
to? Should we not leave them to deal 
with the matter as they think fit? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
I do not think the Government will thank 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who has just sat down for the help he 
has given them. We have no disposi- 
tion on this side of the House for a long 
debate. I am of opinion that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary has 
met us in this matter in a fair and 
reasonable spirit—my hon. Friends will 
acknowledge that, I am sure. When 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University gets 
up to defend the Resident Magistrates 
in this House on the ground that we 
fixed this tribunal, he seems to forget 
that it was a choice of two evils, and one 
we adopted on the distinct ground that 
the magistrates in the North of Ireland, 
being Orangemen, would be called upon 
to adjudicate in cases where the law 
was infringed by Orangemen, and that, 
consequently, injustice would continue 
in the future as it existed in the past. 
We therefore selected Resident Magis- 
trates, because they are paid salaries, 
and we can impugn their conduct and 
attack their salaries in the House. 
When the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Plunket) talks of the un- 
popularity of Earl Spencer in Ireland, 
let me remind him of this—the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman is a shining 
light of the Kildare Street Club. He is 
a leading member of that Institution, 
where all the rotten landlords most do 
congregate; but there is another mem- 
ber of the Kildare Street Club who is 
not quite so popular there as the right 
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hon. and learned Gentleman. 
right hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not tell the Committee of the unpopu- 
larity of Lord Ashbourne at the Kildare 
Street Olub, when the landlords believed 
that he had sold the pass in the Tory 
Administration. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member is travelling somewhat 
from the question before the Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Of course, Sir, 
I accept your ruling. I think, however, 
that my illustration would have had 
significance if I had been allowed to 
complete it; but it is evidently not con- 
genial to hon. Members sitting above 
the Gangway. I think, however, as I 
have said before, that we have carried 
this debate far enough. It appears to 
me that it will be enough if the Govern- 
ment will give instructions to the Resi- 
dent Magistrates to have regard to the 
character of the weapon found. When 
we agreed that the power of enforcing 
this Act should be vested in the Resident 
Magistrates, it was merely because we 
had only the choice of two evils; and 
the right hon. Gentleman is mistaken if 
he believes that we have any respect for 
Resident Magistrates. We regard them 
as nothing but acorrupt gang of salary- 
grabbers. We have the utmost con- 
tempt for them. They are generally 
broken-down landlords or promoted 
policemen, for whom we have no feel- 
ings of respect at all. But I say this, 
that it will be enough if the Government 
instruct them in the manner in which 
the Act should be administered, for they 
will be only too happy to obey them in 
the most servile manner. We all know 
that they are mere creatures of the 
Castle, and that if the Government pull 
the strings in the Castle these marionettes 
will be dancing in every county in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: In reply to 
the hon. and learned Member, I wish to 
ow out, as to the suggestion that the 

overnment should give instructions to 
the Resident Magistrates how they are 
to administer this portion of the Act, 
that is obviously impossible. It is also 
impossible, however, to suppose that in 
the case contemplated by the hon. and 
learned Member the Resident Magis- 
trate would be guilty of inflicting an 
extravagant sentence for an offence which 
is not an offence at all. In the next 
place, I would suggest this to hon. 
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Members. If a case does arise in which 
one of the Resident Magistrates inflicts 
a penalty of this kind, it is clear and 
certain that a Memorial would be sent 
up to the Lord Lieutenant at once, and 
24 hours would not be allowed to elapse 
before His Excellency exercised his pre- 
rogative. Hon. Members will admit 
that I have done my best to meet all 
reasonable objections to this Bill; but I 
cannot go any further than I have gone 
in this matter. 

Clause negatived. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The principle of 
the Amendment which has been sent up 
in the name of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for North Tyrone (Lord Ernest 
Hamilton) has been anticipated by an 
Amendment already dealt with. 

On Motion of Mr. Joun Mor ey, the 
following Amendment made :—Title, 
after ‘‘continue,’’ insert ‘‘and amend.” 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
report this Bill, as amended, to the 
House.” 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
Does the right hon. Gentleman intend 
to reprint this Bill as amended ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Morty): No, Sir; I 
wish to take the Report to-morrow, and 
therefore the Bill cannot, as I under- 
stand, be reprinted in time. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
I presume it is in Order for me to move 
that the Bill be reprinted; but I think 
it will be better to do so when the 
Speaker is in the Chair. 

Bill reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be con- 
sidered To-morrow.” —( Mr. John Morley.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
I think that is too early a day on which 
to take the Report. We shall certainly 
want time to consider some of these 
Amendments, and to decide whether we 
will propose further Amendments. It 
is clear now that the Bill cannot be 
passed before the Ist of June; and, 
therefore, I think that the Report should 
be postponed until Monday, and the Bill 
reprinted. Another day or two cannot 
matter. I move that the Bill be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“To-morrow,” and insert ‘‘ upon Mon- 
day next.”—( Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 


L 2 








Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘To-mor- 
row ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I trust the 
hon. and learned Member will not in- 
sist upon his Motion. There have been 
some unfortunate delays with the Bill 
in consequence of the action of certain 
hon. Members; but even if it cannot 
pass before the Ist of June, that is no 
reason why this House should not finish 
with it as soon as possible. All the 
Amendments have been straightforward 
and unmistakable, and nothing has been 
introduced which calls for much further 
consideration. There is no reason, there- 
fore, why the Report should be post- 
poned. i 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will you object 
to the Bill being reprinted ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : That will be 


difficult if it is to be taken to-morrow. 
Question, put, and agreed to. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
8.): Now, Sir, I beg to move that the 
Bill be reprinted. The whole Bill could 
be set up in a couple of stickfulls of 
type, and there is not a newspaper office 
in the country where the Bill could not 
be printed in five minutes, and certainly 
in the Queen’s Printing Office it ought 
to be ready in 12 hours. We do not 
want the Bill the first thing to-morrow, 
but when the Report is called on. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am now told 
by the proper authorities that it is 
possible, and, therefore, we will do it. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill to be printed. { Bill 240.) 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
BILL.—({Brt 181.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Secretary Childers, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Attorney General.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 

Adjourned Debate on Amendment on 
Second Reading [ 10th May] further ad- 
journed till To-morrow, 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): I wish, Sir, on this 
Order to make a suggestion which will, 
I think, secure unanimous support from 
all quarters of the House. There is no 


Business of great importance on the 
Order Book to-night which could be 
proceeded with at this hour with advan- 
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bringing before this House a subject 
which, I think, must exercise hon. Mem- 
bers more or less, and which I assure 
this House has exercised hon. Members 
on this Bench a great deal more than 
less. It is a subject, Sir, to which I 
believe you have directed your most 
anxious attention—namely, the atmos- 
phere of this House—the poisonous 
and mephitic atmosphere we have to 
breathe night after night with the utmost 
disadvantage to our physical and mental 
capacities. Therefore, I rise to move tlie 
adjournment of the House—first of all, 
because the atmosphere of the House 
to-night is in a worse state than I have 
known it for some time; secondly, be- 
cause I do think that if the House, ona 
convenient opportunity like the present, 
marked its sense of the utter barbarity 
and incivilization of the sanitary arrange- 
ments by adjourning rather before its 
usual hour, it is possible that the autho- 
rities of the House may rouse themselves 
from that inertia which now appears to 
possess them, and may call to their aid 
the resources of science in order that 
the Members of the House of Commons 
may breathe an approximately pure air. 
Under these circumstances, believing 
that the House may think it is desirable 
that the attention of the public gene- 
rally should be called to the imperfect 
state of the ventilation of this House, I 
do hope hon. Members will not think I 
am making an exaggerated demand 
when I ask them to adjourn early to- 
night, and refuse to sit here in this 
vitiated atmosphere any longer. I do 
not know what the sensations of other 
hon. Members may be ; but I know this, 
that there is an hon. Gentleman on this 
side of the House—he is an Ulster 
Member, though I do not know if he 
will get much sympathy on that account 
—an hon. Gentleman on this side of the 
House is at the present moment, I hear, 
dangerously ill with a fever of the 
typhoid kind, and it is seriously sus- 
pected that he contracted that fever in 
this House. Whether that is so or not, 
I can say, from my own experience, 
that once or twice during the last few 
days the air in the House has been 
terrible, and that which has come up 
through the floor has. been such as to 
make one perfectly nauseated, and in- 
capable of attending to Business. I 
venture to appeal, therefore, to the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to support the views I have 
stated in this matter that some strenuous 
and determined step may be taken by 
the House in order that we may conduct 
our Business in a sanitary, if not always 
in an harmonious, atmosphere. I beg 
to move that this House do now ad- 
journ. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Lord Randolph Churchill. ) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER(Sire Witt1am Harcourt) Derby): 
I am very happy to find myself for once, 
at all events, in entire sympathy with 
the noble Lord. There is a well-known 
saying that ‘‘ misery makes strange bed- 
fellows.” I think the misery we have 
all undergone to-night has been such as 
may well induce us to retire to our beds 
at the earliest moment. I entirely share 
with the noble Lord the sentiments he 
has expressed as to the disgrace that the 
House of Commons should be called 
upon, in these days when we are talking 
so much about the sanitary arrange- 
ments of everybody else, to suffer from 
the insanitary conditions of which we 
complain to-night. I think it is im- 
portant that we should mark our sense 
of what we have had to endure, and that 
we should do so by agreeing to the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord, and adjourning 
at this comparatively early hour. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 28th May, 1886. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bitis—Virst Reading— 
Butter Substitutes Regulation * (128). 

Second Reading—Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
(122). 

Committee—Arbitration * (17). 

Report—Labourers (Ireland) Act Amendment 
(130) ; Infants * (125). 

Third Reading — Municipal 
(Scheme Confirmation) * (90), and passed. 


mons Regulation and Inclosure (Totternhoe) * 
(103); Government * (104) ; Loca 
Government (No. 2)* (105); Local Govern- 
ment (Poor Law) * (106) ; Local Government 
(Poor Law) (No. 2) * 
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(107) ; Local Govern- 
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ment (Poor Law) (No. 3)® (108); Local 
Government (Poor Law) (No. 4)* (109) ; 
Local Government (Poor Law) (No. 5) 
( yeti _ Government (Poor Law) ( 
6) * (111). 

Third Reading —Drai and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) (No. 2) ® (84), and passed. 


PARLIAMENT—THE TABLE OF THIS 
HOUSE.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had never yet been able to discover 
who had the management of the internal 
affairs of their Lordships’ House; but 
he desired to appeal to that authority, 
whoever it was, as to whether they 
might not have the magnificent article 
of furniture—the use and contents of 
which no one seemed to know anything 
about—on the Clerks’ Table, in front of 
the nome Benches, removed, and 
in its place have a complete copy of the 
Statutes. At present, whenever they 
required a copy of any particular Statute, 
it was necessary that they should travel 
a quarter of a mile to obtain it. With- 
out wishing to excite rivalry between 
the two Houses, he would ask that their 
Lordships should follow the example of 
the House of Commons in this matter, 
and have a complete copy of the Statutes 
on the Table. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Earl Granvi1ze) said, 
he had always thought that the Opposi- 
tion, in having such a magnificent work 
of Art before them to thump upon, en- 
joyed an unfair monopoly. The Govern- 
ment, however, would have no objection 
to order its removal, and place there a 
complete copy of the Statutes as desired. 


sd 
oO. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT AMEND. 
MENT BILL.—(No. 130.) 
(The Lord FitzGerald.) 
REPORT. 
Order of the Day for receiving the 


| Report of the Amendments read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the said Report be now 


received.” —( Zhe Lord Fits Gerald.) 


Lorp ASHBOURNE said, he would 


| suggest that, as there had been several 


new Amendments of importance placed 
upon the Paper, the present stage of the 


| Bill should be postponed for a few days. 


PxovistonaL OrpeR Brrits— Committee— Report | 

—Commons Regulation (Stoke) * (102); Com- | 
| willing to postpone the Report of Amend- 
; ment until Monday, and the new clauses 


Lorpy FITZGERALD said, he was 


of which he had given Notice to the 
third reading stage. 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he thought it would be more convenient 
to re-commit the Bill. 

Tue Hart or LIMERICK said, that 
the new clauses introduced, for the first 
time, the Land Commission to fix the 
price of land taken compulsorily under 
the Labourers Acts. Considering the 
importance of the point, he submitted 
that the Bill ought to be re-committed. 


Amendment moved, to leave out from 
the word (‘‘that’’) to the end of the 
Motion and insert (‘‘the Bill be re- 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House.””)—( The Harl of Limerick.) 


On question, Whether to agree to the 
said amendment, resolved in the negative : 
Then the original motion (by leave of 
the House) withdrawn: Moved, that the 
Report of the amendments be received 
on Friday next: The said motion agreed 
to. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL.—(Nv.'122.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Earl Spencer), in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that the subject was not by any 
means new to their Lordships, nor was 
there any new principle in the mea- 
sure he had to propose. Its principle, 
which was to give powers to the Privy 
Council to make regulations with re- 
gard to cattle diseases, had been ac- 
cepted, he might say, by the Leaders 
of both Parties in both Houses of Par- 
liament, and the Bill would only enlarge 
and make more perfect the scope of the 
several measures on the subject which 
had been passed. The principal mea- 
sure to which it referred was the Act of 
1878; and he was happy to say that, 
on the whole, that measure had worked 
very satisfactorily. Doubtless, at dif- 
ferent times, there had been objections 
to it, on the score that it would limit the 
importation of live animals into this 
country, and would thus affect the food 
supply of the large centres of the popula- 
tion. That, however, had not been the 
ease. If the figures in regard to impor- 
tation were looked at, it would be found 
that, although they fluctuated, importa- 
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| ttom had progressed in a natural and 
steady way since the Act had been in 
| operation. In 1865, when the importa- 
| tion of cattle was not affected by the 
cattle plague, the number of cattle im- 
‘ported into this country was 283,271; 
| it was 372,731 last year. The cattle 
| plague, no doubt, affected the number 
| of cattle imported to a considerable ex- 
tent. The total number of live animals 
—cattle, sheep, and pigs—imported fell 
from 1,330,350 in 1865, to 508,802 in 
1868. After that, the importation 
of cattle increased, until it rose 
from 252,201 in 1878 to 472,839 in 
1883. The total importation of live 
animals in 1883 was 1,624,882; in 1884 
it was 1,393,913, and in 1885 it was 
1,141,534. Since 1883 there had been 
a diminution in the importation of cattle 
from 472,839 in that year to 372,731 in 
1885; but there had besides been a 
large importation of dead meat, and he 
thought he might fairly say that the 
measure, which was intended to prevent 
the importation of disease into this 
country, had not had a bad effect on the 
amount of animal food introduced, a 
matter which was so important to the 
consumers in large towns. The Act of 
1878 had been carried out in a very 
stringent way, and since then no cattle 
plague had been imported. If, unfor- 
tunately, that terrible disease were to 
be introduced, the regulations were so 
good that they might be confidently 
said that the disease would not spread 
beyond the limits of the wharf. With 
regard to pleuro-pneumonia, taere had 
been since 1877 a very marked decline 
in that dangerous and very insidious 
disease, which had caused such great 
loss to our farmers at different periods. 
In 1877 there were 2,007 outbreaks 
of the disease, and 5,168 animals 
were attacked; whereas, in 1885, the 
number of outbreaks was only 404, 
and of animals attacked 1,511. That 
showed that the Act up to this time 
had worked tolerably satisfactorily ; but 
there was no doubt that pleuro-pneu- 
monia still existed to a dangerous ex- 
tent in certain great towns such as 
Dublin, London, and other centres of 
population, and it was one of the objects 
of the present Bill to take further steps 
for checking the spread of the disease. 
The Act of 1878 required the Local Au- 
thorities to slaughter at once all animals 
| affected with pleuro-pneumonia; but it 
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was optional with them whether they | few cases of disease in the country, the 
would slaughter animals which had been | Privy Council were able to send down 


in contact with the disease. Now, such 
was the insidious character of pleuro- 
pneumonia, and the period of incubation 
was so long, that they had found by ex- 
perience that the disease might break 
out again in places where the diseased 
animals had been slaughtered and the 
premises declared free. The consequence 
was, that the remaining animals might 
be removed to any part of the country, 
probably carrying with them the seeds 
of a fresh outbreak. This Bill, there- 
fore, proposed to give power to the Privy 
Council to order the Local Authority 
to slaughter and pay compensation for 
animals that had been in contact with 
the disease, and also, if they thought fit, 
to authorize the slaughter of a suspected 
animal with the view of ascertain- 
ing, in doubtful cases, whether the 
disease existed or not. He would give 
an example of how successful the prin- 
ciples of the Bill had been in other 
countries. Holland, a few years ago, 
was a hot-bed of pleuro-pneumonia, and 
the matter was taken up with great 
vigour by the Government of that coun- 
try. In 1871, when the slaughter of dis- 
eased animals was first ordered, there 
were no less than 6,079 cases of disease ; 
while, in 1877, the number had fallen to 
951; and, in 1885, there were no living 
animals affected by the disease, and 
only 28 cases were discovered on post- 
mortem examination. Foot-and-mouth 
disease first broke out in 1880, and 
up to 1884 that disease was very rife 
in all parts of Great Britain, and to 
some extent in Ireland. In 1883, the 
number of animals attacked in Great 
Britain was 461,145; and the effect of 
the Act was that in 1884-5 there were 
only 418 cases; while, in January last, 
there was not a single authenticated 
ease in the Kingdom. He thought that 
those figures showed a very satisfactory 
result of the operation of the Act, and 
ought to be some consolation to the far- 
mers who had suffered so much depres- 
sion during the past few years. It was 
the first time there had been nocase of this 
disease for 50 years. Though there had 
been no authenticated cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease, there had been several 





Inspectors to infected districts. But 
when the disease was very rife, that 
could not be done, and it was necessar 

that the Privy Council should be able to 
compel the Local Authority to obtain 
skilled advice before declaring their dis- 
trict free. Power to do so was sought 
for in the Bill, as many cases were known 
in which the Local Authority had de- 
clared a district free too soon. It was 
also desired to legalize a power which it 
was at present rather doubtful whether 
the Privy Council had power to adopt, 
although it had certainly been adopted 
under the general powers of that Body. 
He referred to the power of declaring 
what were called infected circles; and 
in order to make sure of the powers in 
that respect, the Bill proposed to confer 
on the Privy Council the power of put- 
ting the system of infected circles into 
operation whenever it might be thought 
necessary. There was another matter 
of considerable importance, and that 
was that the Local Authorities in coun- 
ties—the Quarter Sessions—had power 
to delegate some of their powers, and in 
some counties these Local Authorities 
had delegated nearly all their powers to 
Committees. There were powers, how- 
ever, which it was thought ought to be 
kept in the hands of the Central County 
Authority, and therefore it was pro- 
posed in the Bill to give the Privy 
Council power to govern the delegation 
of powers from the County Authorities 
toSub-Committees. Another important 
point was, that the Privy Council had 
now authority to vary the definition of 
diseases coming under the Act, but they 
had no power to vary the definition of 
animals coming under the Act. It was 
thought very important in view of the 
amount of rabies at present in the coun- 
try that that power should be given, 
and therefore it was sought by the Bill 
to confer that power on the Privy Coun- 
cil, in order te bring within their juris- 
diction cases of dogs infected with rabies. 
It was aiso sought by the Bill to trans- 
fer from the Privy Council to the Local 
Government Board certain powers as to 
the regulation of dairies. There was 


' nothing more important than that mat- 


cases of reported foot-and-mouth disease; | ter, and the Government believed that 
but, on the Inspector being sent down, | the powers now existing with reference 
they were found to be really not cases | to it would be much better exercised by 
of that disease. When there were very the Local Government Board. He lad 
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a Return before him, which showed that 
the Local Authorities had not put that 

rt of the Act of 1878 very much into 
an and it was thought thatthe officers 
of the Local Government Board would 
be better able to see that the provisions 
of the Act were carried into effect. He 
thought it was not necessary to detain 
their Lordships any longer, and he 
hoped and felt that there would be very 
little opposition to the measure. He 
thought it would make the Act of 1878 
more effectual; and if this country could 
emulate the example set by a country 
like Holland, it would confer a great 
benefit on the farmers of the country, 
as well as on all the consumers of meat 
in the large towns. He would move the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he quite concurred in 
regarding this as a purely non-conten- 
tious measure. It would, therefore, re- 
ceive no opposition from him as regarded 
its future progress; on the contrary, he 
would gladly do all in his power to assist 
the noble Earl in passing this very use- 
ful Bill, which, he believed, would 
bring about a valuable and useful 
change in the law. It was gratifying 
to know that previous legislation on the 
subject to which the Bill referred had 
resulted so satisfactorily, and that the 
dark prophecies which were made as to 
the working of the Act of 1878, and as to 
the probable failure of our supply of food, 
had not been fulfilled. It wasalso equally 
satisfactory that eight years’ experience 
of the provisions of that Act suggested 
so few amendments as would be found 
to be embodied in the present Bill. 
Since the measure of 1878 there had not 
been a single case of cattle plague in 
this country. The slaughter of animals 
that had been in contact with beasts 
suffering from pleuro-pneumonia could 
not but have a salutary effect. He 
looked upon those clauses of the Bill 
which dealt with the subjects of the 
pollution of milk and the inspection of 
dairies ashighly important. He trusted 
that there would be no conflict of Au- 
thorities in connection with the enforce- 
ment of those provisions. In conclusion, 
he would suggest to the noble Earl that 
Clauses 8 and 10 were rather clumsily 
constructed. The intention of the pro- 
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moters of the measure in those clauses 
might be expressed in a simpler manner. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
he considered the Bill a most valuable 
one, and would suggest that it should 
be left to the discretion of the Local 
Authorities to say for what period an 
area should be regarded as “‘ an infected 
circle.” 

Tae Eart or RAVENSWORTH 
said, he did not think the Local Govern- 
ment Board could work the regulations 
with regard to dairies without a con- 
siderable increase in the number of In- 
spectors and of expense. He was of 
opinion that the Local Government 
Board should, as much as possible, 
exercise the powers which the Bill 
would confer upon it through the Local 
Executive Authorities. Such a course, 
he argued, would conduce to the readier 
acceptance of the regulations issued by 
the Board in respect of dairies. With- 
out the cordial support of the Local 
Authorities it would “ most difficult to 
carry out the provisions of the measure ; 
and it was most desirable that they 
should be assisted as far as possible by 
the Central Authority in London; but 
any clashing of Government Depart- 
ments was highly to be deprecated in 
these matters. 

THe Marquess or TWEEDDALE 
contended that the carrying out of the 
provisions of the Bill by local Sub- 
Committees was essential to effectively 
checking the spread of contagious di- 
seases. He thought those Sub-Commit- 
tees were the backbone of the measure. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


INFANTS BILL.—(No 126.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
REPORT. 

Amendments reported (according to 
order). 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeERscHELL) said, he was of opinion that 
it would be desirable to provide that 
applications by father or mother for 
custody or access should be madeez parte, 
so as to avoid the annoyance of repeated 
summonses. He would, therefore, on 
the third reading, move an Amendment 
giving power to frame rules; and, in 
the framing of those rules, he should 
endeavour to have this object attained. 


Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 
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THE PROPOSED COLONIAL INFORMA- 
TION DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he can now state what arrange- 
ments have been made at the Colonial 
Office for a separate Department having 
charge of all matters connected with 
Colonization ; and, whether he is now 
able to place on the Table, according to 
theintention he announced before Easter, 
the various documents which had been 
addressed to the Colonial Office on the 
subject of emigration, including that en- 
titled ‘‘ A system of State-directed Colo- 
nization,” which was presented to him 
by the National Association for Pro- 
moting State-directed Colonization? The 
noble Earl had on previous occasions 
showed great sympathy with this sub- 
ject—an interest commensurate with the 
feeling in the country—and it was to be 
hoped that he might now be in a posi- 
tion to state that this Colonization De- 
partment was about to be formed. This 
subject was one of pressing interest 
at the present time, on account of the 
great depression which prevailed. 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Earl Granvittz), in 
reply, said, he had last week laid the 
Papers referred to by the noble Earl 
upon the Table, and they would be dis- 
tributed before the next meeting of the 
House. In them would be found the 
necessary information with regard to 
the new Department they proposed to 
establish. With regard to it, he could 
assure the noble Earl that the Colonial 
Office was absolutely prepared. The 
only cause of delay was the difficulty of 
finding proper office accommodation, 
and he hoped that would not continue, 
for it was expected that that difficulty 
would shortly be surmounted. 


BUTTER SUBSTITUTES REGULATION 
BILL [H.L. ], 


A Bill to regulate the importation, manufac- 
ture, and sale of Butter Substitutes—Was pre- 
sented by The Lord Vernon;;fread 1*. (No. 128.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 


Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
a quarter before Eleven 
o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 28th May, 1886. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuiic Birts—Ordered — First 
Reading—Conveyancing (Scotland) Act (1874) 
Amendment (No. 2) * [242]. 

Second Reading—Government of Ireland [181] 
[Seventh Night], debate further adjourned ; 
West Indian Incumbered Estates [233] ; 
British North America [234]; Jurors’ 
Detention * [202]. 

Committee—Report—Losses by Riot (Compensa- 
tion) [209]; Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
turning Officers) Act (1875) Amendment 
[211-241]. 

Committee—Report—Third Reading — Post Office 
Sites (re-comm.) * [148-229], and passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Arms 
(Ireland) [240], and passed. 

ProvisionAL Onper Brit — Second Reading — 
Gas (No. 2) * [214]. 

Report—Gas and Water * [206]; Water * [207]. 


QUESTIONS. 

———¢ ——_ 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD— 
ANNUAL INSPECTION OF ASYLUMS. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH (Hants, 
Basingstoke) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If he 
is aware that the annual inspections 
by the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
of the four non-infectious establish- 
ments under their control are fol- 
lowed by entertainments on a lavish 
scale to the managers and their friends 
at the expense of the metropolitan rate- 
payers; whether it is the fact that, at a 
recent meeting of the Board, Sir Edmund 
Currie, the Vice Chairman, estimated 
the cost of each of these four annual 
entertainments at £100, and stated that 
the inspection, which was the pretext for 
their being given, was for all practical 
purposes worthless ; and, whether, under 
these circumstances, the Local Govern- 
ment Board will for the future disallow 
the cost of these festivities ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Sraysrexp) 
(Halifax): It has been the practice for 
the Managers of the Metropolitan Asy- 
lum District to have annual inspec- 
tions of the Leavesden, Caterham, and 
Darenth Asylums, and the ship Enmouth. 
The Chairmen and other influential 
members of the Boards of Guardians in 
the Metropolis, and representatives of 
the Press are invited to attend on these 
occasions, and refreshments are provided. 
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The cost of the four annual inspections 
in 1885 amounted to £245. This is a 
considerable reduction upon the amount 
expended in some previous years, and 
the Board trust that the expenditure will 
be still further reduced. It is to be borne 
in mind that these annual inspections 
are the occasions when the Asylums are 
officially visited by the Managers who 
are not on the Oommittees for the 
management of those Asylums. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—EXTRADI- 
TION ACT, 1877. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If the 
Imperial Government is aware that the 
American Continent forms the principal 
refuge for fugitives from British justice ; 
if it is a fact that the Parliament of 
Canada long since passed a Law to check 
the influx of American fugitives into 
the Dominion, to take effect as soon as 
the relations between the two peoples of 
the Anglo-Saxon race could be placed 
on a footing more consonant with the 
pony existing between them and 
with modern civilisation; and, if steps 
are being taken to conclude a new 
Treaty of Extradition to replace the one 
of 1842, extending to only six crimes, 
between Her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the 
United States of America; and, in such 
ease, what prospect there is of its early 
completion ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.): 
The Government of Her Majesty the 
Queen are not in possession of any exact 
statistics as to the various refuges of 
fugitives from British justice. No law 
of thenature described in the second para- 
graph of the hon. Member’s Question is 
known to have been passed by the Par- 
liament of Canada, for I cannot suppose 
that his expression refers to the general 
Extradition Act passed by Canada in 
1877, which follows very closely the 
Imperial Act of 1870, and which pro- 
vides for carrying into effect existing or 
future Extradition Treaties between 
Her Majesty and Foreign Powers. Ne- 
gotiations for the conclusion of more 
satisfactory arrangements in regard to 
extradition between Her Majesty’s 
Dominions and the United States, are 
at this moment in progress, and it is 
hoped may shortly be completed. 


Mr. Stansfeld 


{COMMONS} 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BELFAST 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the attention of the Local 
Government Board has been called to 
the Belfast newspaper reports of the 
Se ae a of the Belfast Board of 

uardians at their meeting of the 16th 
March 1886, in which Mr. Mitchell, one 
of the members, made a report against 
John Y. Brown’s conduct, as contractor 
for the hardware to the union for the 
year ending 25th March 1886 ; isit true 
that Brown supplied goods inferior to 
sample (previous to his arrangement in 
bankruptcy) and as a part of his con- 
tract ; is it a fact that sometimes bogus 
invoices were delivered to the work- 
house master, as well as invoices on 
which no prices were set forth; is it 
true, as the master stated, that Brown 
delivered goods frequently without 
orders from any person in authority, 
and that he (the master) received them 
into stock, and passed the accounts to 
the guardians for payment, and which 
payments Brown duly received until the 
irregularities were detected, and the 
frauds exposed by Mr. Mitchell, has the 
extent of the impositions been as yet 
ascertained ; and, if so, have the con- 
tractor or his sureties been made ac- 
countable to the ratepayers; is it true 
that Mr. Hamilton, the Poor Law In- 
spector, delivered a panegyric on the 
management of the Belfast Workhouse 
in his last half-yearly report to the 
guardians, and made no reference to 
this apparent collusion between Brown 
and the master; and, will the Local Go- 
vernment Board institute any inquiry 
into his case ? 

TueCHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jony 
Mortey (Newcastle-on -Tyne): Mr. 
Speaker, this matter, I understand, has 
been under investigation by a Commit- 
tee of the Guardians, and the result has 
been that the only substantial fault to 
be found is that certain goods supplied 
by Brown outside his contract, but on 
ge authority, were shown to have 

een overcharged for. The amount of 
the overcharge is £2. Mr. Brown ex- 
plained that the reason was that the 
usual trade discount was not allowed. 
The account was not paid, and it was 
ordered that this amount be deducted 
from it. The Master denies having made 
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any such statement as is attributed to 
him. It is quite true that the Inspector 

oke favourably of the general manage- 
ment of the workhouse. 
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POST OFFICE—POST CARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Why the halfpenny Post Cards cost 
more than a halfpenny each, while the 
penny Post Cards are sold at one penny 
each ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY( Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): In answer to the hon. 
Member’s Question, I have to state that 
as regards Inland Post Cards, the extra 
amount charged is only sufficient to re- 
coup the State for the cost of material, 
custody, and distribution. The price of 
the Foreign Cards is fixed at 1d. (10 
centimes) \ the Postal Union Conven- 
tion. 


LICENSING LAWS, 1883-4-6—RETURNS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, What are the 
difficulties which prevent his laying upon 
the Table of the House, the Returns 
asked for showing the number of con- 
victions for breaches of the Licensing 
Laws during the years 1883, 1884, and 
1885; the number of licences granted 
for houses, the registered owners of 
which are brewers, distillers, or holders 
of wholesale licences for the sale of 
wines, spirits, or beer, and other infor- 
mation of a similar character of which 
notice has been given him ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CuripErs) (Edinburgh, 8.): In reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to say that the 
reason why I should not feel justified 
in agreeing to this Return is that owing 
to the great variety of detailed informa- 
tion which would have to be collected 
from every part of the country, the 
result obtained would not, in my opinion, 
justify the necessary expenditure of time 
and money. The hon. Member is, I be- 
lieve, aware that a part of the informa- 
tion he desires is to be found in the 
published volumes of judicial statistics. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL— 
CIVIL SERVANTS. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the Chief Sec- 
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retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What is the sum total of the salaries and 
wages in the Civil Service proposed to 
be placed under the control of the Irish 
Executive by the Government of Ireland 
Bill ; whether the following list correctly 
represents the offices and services which 
will be transferred from the Imperial to 
Trish control :—Board of Works, Chief 
Secretary’s Office, Charitable Donations, 
Local Government Board, Grants in aid 
of Schoolmasters and Doctors, Public 
Works, Registrar General’s Office, Re- 
cord Office, Valuation and Boundary 
Survey, Law Charges, Supreme Court 
of Judicature, Court of Bankruptcy, 
Registry of Deeds, Registry of Judg- 
ments, Land Commissioners, County 
Court Offices, Reformatory Dundrum, 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, Consta- 
bulary, Constabulary Pensions, and 
Prisons; and, what is the total num- 
ber of separate appointments for which 
provision is made in the Irish Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Morey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): It is 
extremely difficult to answer as satisfac- 
torily as I should like the inquiry of the 
hon. Member. In the first place, the 
Bill does not specify what branches of 
the Civil Service are to be transferred 
to the Irish Executive. In the second 
= the continuance of branches will 

epend on the view taken by the Irish 
Executive of its own requirements. 
Then, again, it is not easy to define a 
Civil servant. However, I am disposed 
to think that the information which the 
hon. Member wishes to obtain would, 
as regards the permanent service as it 
stands now, subject to any special reser- 
vations in the Bill and exclusive, of 
course, of Customs and Excise, be gene- 
rally interesting, and I shall be prepared 
to give the Return if it is confined to 
eases in which (1) the whole salary is 
now voted by Parliament; (2) the 
official’s whole time is at the disposal of 
the public; and (3) the appointment 
carries pension or gratuity on discharge. 
These are the three limitations which, 
I think, constitute the definition of a 
Civil servant within the sense of the 
Question. The appointments might con- 
veniently be classed in such a Return 
under three heads—(a) Heads of De- 
partments, superior appointments, and 
clerical staff; (5) messengers and ser- 
vants; and (c) any others. 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Does 
the right hon. Gentleman refuse to give 
those local officers, subsidized by the 
Central Government, over which the 
Executive of Ireland would have power 
to withdraw the salary and dismiss the 
officer ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: No, Sir. In 
my proposed Return I would not include 
cases of that description. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Shall 
I move for the Return ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Yes; I think 
that would be the most convenient 
course. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that there 
are 3,000 of these local officers which 
will be under the authority of the Irish 
Executive ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I was not 
aware. I will make a little further in- 
quiry, and see if it is possible to include 
them in the Return, though Iam doubt- 
ful about it. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS —GRAIN 
BAGS—RUSSIAN REGULATIONS. 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of the 
Secretary of State was called in Decem- 
ber last to the fact that the Russian 
Government had made regulations im- 

sing a duty on jute bags used by 
Britich steamers in packing grain at 
Odessa and other Russian ports for 
English ports; whether every British 
vessel having bags on board for such 
purpose, as provided under our Mer- 
chant Shipping Laws, is compelled, be- 
fore using them at Russian ports, to 
discharge them, to pay cartage on them 
to and from the Custom House, and to 
pay the Russian duty.as on imported 
goods, involving delay and the payment 
of duty over and over again on the same 
bags; and, whether any correspondence 
has taken place with the Russian Go- 
vernment on the subject of this impost, 
and with what result ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.): 
The attention of the Secretary of State 
was called in July last to the regula- 
tions complained of, which, however, are 
stated by the Russian Government not 
to be new. Their result is in the main 
correctly stated in the second paragraph 


of the Question. Representations have | 
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been made to the Russian Government 
on the subject, and it is still the subject 
of active correspondence between Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
and the Russian Government. 

Mr. SAUNDERS (Hull, E.) asked 
whether the hon. Gentleman could pro- 
duce the correspondence to which he 
referred for the advantage of the mer- 
chants interested ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, that the Corre- 
spondence was not yet completed, but 
when completed he thought it might be 
produced. It should be carefully looked 
up to see whether that could be done. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT—RATING OF 
LUNATIC ASYLUMS, &c. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the President of the Govern- 
ment Board, Whether, in any scheme 
of Local Self Government which may 
be in contemplation for England by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, it is proposed 
that the rating of lunatic asylums, 
and also of land and buildings be- 
longing to or occupied by the Crown, 
should be made upon an equally full 
valuation with private property in the 
same locality or rating district ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Sransrexp) 
(Halifax): I am not prepared to make 
any statement as to the scheme of Local 
Government contemplated by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but I may say that 
I do not think it would be expedient to 
attempt to deal with questions as to the 
— of particular classes of property 
in a Bill having for its primary object 
the constitution of Loyal Authorities 
and the determination of the areas 
within which they shall have jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. KIMBER asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had any intention 
of bringing in a rating Bill? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he did not 
expect to bring in such a Bill this Ses- 
sion. 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) — TRAWL- 
ING ON THE COAST OF DONEGAL, 
Mr. BERNARD KELLY (Donegal, 

8.) asked the Chief Secretery to the 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it 

is a fact that, on the 10th May, a me- 

morial was forwarded by the fishermen 
of St. John’s Point and Inver districts, 
county Donegal, to the Inspectors of 

Irish Fisheries, praying for an inquiry 
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into the trawling in Donegal, Inver, and 
Killybeys Bays ; and, whether any steps 
have been taken with the view of recti- 
fying the grievances complained of by | 
the memorialists; and, if not, whether | 
the Government will urge upon the 
proper authorities the desirability of 
prompt action in the matter ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Morey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne) : The in- 
quiry in which the hon. Member is in- 
terested will form one of a series on the 
same subject which the Inspectors of 
Fisheries intend to hold as soon as ever 
their engagements will permit of their 
doing so. 


POST OFFICE—MAILS TO THE OUTER 
ISLES (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If the 
reason why the steamer carrying the 
mails to the outer isles does not call at 
Tobermory was because the Government 
was informed that the pier dues would 
amount to £100 or £150 per annum; 
and, whether it is the fact that the Post 
Office official who visited the district 
was informed that the pier dues would 
not exceed £50 ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowzer) ( Wol- 
verhampton): The expediency of re- 
quiring the mail steamer to call at 
Tobermory did not depend exclusively 
upor the amount of pier dues payable. 
Other considerations influenced the Post- 
master General in refusing the applica- 
tion. No officer of the Post Office was 
informed that the pier dues would not 
exceed £50 a-year. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked if the 
hon. Gentleman could state what the 
dues would amount to if the steamers 
called there ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: No, I 
could not. 


FISHING PRIVILEGES (SCOTLAND)— 
RETURN. 

Mr. MAOFARLANE (Argyll) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, When 
the Return relating to fishing privileges 
in Scotland, granted on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, will be laid upon the Table? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowter) (Wol- 
hampton, E.): I hope to lay the Return 
in question on the Table on Monday 
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ARMY—ARTILLERY BARRACKS AT 
SCARBOROUGH. 

Sm GEORGE SITWELL (Scar- 
borough) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to build Artillery Bar- 


|racks at Scarborough; and, if so, at 


what date the work is likely to be com- 
menced ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CAMPBELL - BaNNERMAN) (Stirling, &c.) : 
According to present arrangements, it 
is in about three months’ time intended 
to commence the erection of barracks 
at Searborough for the depét of the 
Northern Division of Royal Artillery. 


BULGARIA—ALLEGED CONSPIRACY. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL (Blackburn) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any informa- 
tion has reached Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject of a conspiracy, 
alleged to have been fomented by Rus- 
sian agents, and confirmed by Circular 
Note of the Bulgarian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to the Prefects of the 
Province of Philippopolis, for the assassi- 
nation of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria 
and of his Prime Minister; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has received any 
information tending to confirm the fol- 
lowing statement, which has obtained 
currency from a usually well authenti- 
cated source, dated Sofia, May 22 :— 

“There is now little doubt that the plot 
against the Prince formed only part of a gene- 
ral conspiracy to create disturbances and pro- 
duce anarchy throughout the Country, and thus 
furnish a pretext for a Russian occupation, 
which the Czar’s Representative at Philippopolis 
has been openly promising his adherents in the 
near future ;”’ 


and, whether any representations have 
been addressed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the Government of Russia 
deprecating a course of action so cal- 
culated to disturb the peace of Europe ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE(Mr. Bryce)(Aberdeen, S.): Her 
Majesty’s Government have received in- 
formation that a plot was discovered at 
Bourgas to waylay Prince Alexander 
and take him alive, if possible, on board 
ship, to kill the Prime Minister and Pre- 
fect of Bourgas, and to provoke a re- 
volution. er Majesty’s Government 
know nothing as to any action of Rus- 
sian agents in the matter, and possess 
no facts that would tend to justify any 
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representation to the Government of 
Russia. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—GREEN- 
WICH PARK—HOURS OF 
OPENING. 

Mr. EVELYN (Deptford) asked the 
honourable Member for North West 
Staffordshire, Whether it is the fact that 
that Greenwich Park is not open to the 
public before seven a.m., to the great 
inconvenience of neighbouring residents, 
and especially of working men; and, 
whether, since other Royal Parks are 
open at five a.m., there would be any 
objection to placing Greenwich Park 
under similar regulations to those of the 
other Royal Parks? 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Stafford, N.W.): 
This question has been considered on 
several occasions. Hyde Park alone is 
open all the year round at 5 a.m., and 
this can be done because the Park is 
under the charge of the Metropolitan 
Police. In the case of Greenwich Park, 
the opening of the gates at 5 a.m. would 
entail an addition to the force of Park 
constables employed at an estimated in- 
crease of expense of at least £150 a-year. 
If sufficient evidence were laid before 
the First Commissioner that the number 
of persons to be benefited by the earlier 
opening of the Park would justify the 
increased expenditure, he would be pre- 
pared to submit the matter to the Trea- 
sury in connection with the Estimates of 
next year; but it must be borne in mind 
that the question of Greenwich Park can 
searcely be decided by itself, and that 
similar applications in regard to other 
Parks would, if entertained, involve a 
very material increase in the expendi- 
ture. 


THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHI- 
BITION — DUTIES ON GOLD AND 
SILVER PLATE. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the Duties of 17s. per ounce and 
1s. 6d. per ounce respectively, have been 
paid on the Foreign gold and silver plate 
exhibited in the Colonial Exhibition; 
and, whether exhibitors have paid the 
£5 15s. charge for a Licence to deal in 

old and silver plate ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wrti1am Harcovrr)( Derby): 


No duty has been paid upon any gold | 


Mr. Bryce 
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and silver plate since its deposit in the 
Exhibition. Up to the present time only 
one licence has been taken out, which is 
for a quarter of a year. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
ARKLOW HARBOUR WORKS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
If he will lay the further Papers, a list 
of which has been submitted to him, 
in reference to Arklow Harbour, upon 
the Table ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowzer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The Papers for which 
the hon. Member has asked will be in- 
cluded in those about to be presented to 
the House on the subject of Arklow 
Harbour, with one exception—namely, 
a Report from the Commissioners of 
Public Works to the Treasury. 


POST OFFICE—ABSTRACTION OF 
NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Is the Postmaster General aware 
that during the past ten years frequent 
complaints have been made of the ab- 
straction of large numbers of news- 
papers, sent by people in this Country 
to their relatives abroad, particularly 
in India and Australia; whether he 
has heard that these newspapers are 
taken out and read by people on board 
ship; and, whether the postal authori- 
ties have ever made special efforts to 
discover the culprits, and with what 
results ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrzr) ( Wol- 
verhampton, E.): Such complaints have 
on two occasions been made to the Post 
Office, but on investigation they have 
proved to be unfounded. if the hon. 
Member will furnish the Postmaster 
General with the particulars of any case 
of the kind which has come to his know- 
ledge, it shall be fully investigated. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA—THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If the Government had made 
up their minds what was to be done 
about the Government of India Com- 
mittee, the Motion for which had been 
on the Paper for months? 
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Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Grap- 
stone) (Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): On 
the termination of the debate, which is 
to be resumed to-night, we shall be in a 
position then to say what shall be done. 
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GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL— 
POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): Sir, last night the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
referred me to the ordinary channels of 
information for a full report of the state- 
ment made by him at a certain meeting 
held yesterday, and he also said in this 
House that he had stated that— 

‘“‘No application would be made to the House 

to take further steps in the prosecution of the 
Government of Ireland Bill within the compass 
of the ordinary Session of Parliament.” 
That was a rather mysterious answer, 
and on referring to the report this morn- 
ing of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
I find that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself explained that it was susceptible 
of two interpretations. One would be 
to keep the Bill alive for the purpose of 
proceeding in the autumn with the 
principal clauses in it; and the other 
would be to allow the Session to be 
wound up, and to summon Parliament 
again on an early day for a fresh 
Session, and in that fresh Session to re- 
introduce the Bill with the necessary 
Amendments. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is reported to have gone on to say 
that he was “inclined to think that the 
latter would be the better course.” My 
Question is, which of these two courses 
do Her Majesty’s Government propose 
to adopt ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstrone) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman has quoted from a 
report—which I have no doubt is either 
perfectly or substantially correct—of the 
words used by me yesterday, and he has 
also quoted with perfect accuracy the 
answer made by me to him yesterday in 
this House. I did point out yesterday 


at the Foreign Office that there were | 


two methods by which effect might be 
given to what we might consider to be 
our duty in the prosecution of this great 
— consistently with the promise I 

e asa positive announcement, that 
we should not, after the second reading, 
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ask the House to take any further steps 
for the prosecution of the remaining 
stages of the Bill within the limits of an 
ordinary Session. One of these methods 
was reserving the consideration of the 
Bill in Committee in an Autumn Sitting; 
and the other method was to allow the 
Bill to — during the present Session 
and to advise Her Majesty to summon 
Parliament at a very early period for the 
purpose of the immediate reintroduction 
of the Bill. I also stated, and I think I 
had the authority of my Colleagues for 
doing so, that we were inclined to prefer 
the latter method. I do think that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) will feel that I ought not 
to be called upon at this moment to 
make a statement which might involve 
the Prorogation of Parliament and its 
reassembling in reply to a mere ques- 
tion in Parliament a more positive 
announcement than that I have now 
made. Reference must be made else- 
where before I proceed to give that 
authoritative information to the House ; 
but there is nothing at all improper in 
asking for that information, and on an 
early day I may be in a position to 
give it. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
The answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
is so unsatisfactory that I feel bound to 
ask the leave of the House to move the 
adjournment of the House for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance—namely, the 
statements of Her Majesty’s Government 
as to the future proceedings on the Go- 
vernment of Ireland Bill. 


The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified — 


Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposes to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House for the purpose of 
discussing ‘‘a definite matter of urgent 
public importance—namely, the state- 
ments of Her Majesty’s Government as 
to the future proceedings on the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill.”” I have to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
supported by 40 Members ? 


And not less than 40 Members having 
accordingly risen in their places :— 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
may venture to remind the House that 
throughout the whole consideration of 
this important question of the future 
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Government of Ireland there is one thing 
which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) has put promi- 
nently in the foreground as the main 
justification of his proposals, and that is 
the extreme urgency of grappling with 
the question of the restoration of social 
order in Ireland. In his speech on the 
second reading of this Bill, the right hon. 


Gentleman stated that the change which | 


he proposed in the Government of Ire- 
land was “‘ proposed by him in order to 
meet the first necessity of civilized 
society.” The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 


** Social order is not broken up in Ireland—it 
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is undermined—it is sapped, and by general and 
universal confession it imperatively requires to | 
be dealt with.” 

That is the state of things, the urgency 
of which surely nothing can exceed, to 





remedy which the right hon. Gentleman 
has introduced the Government of Ire- 
land Bill and the Land Purchase (Ire- | 
land) Bill. Now, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment took their time —I do not say that | 
they took too much time—in preparing | 
the schemes which they have submitted | 
to the House. The right hon. Gentle- | 
man framed a definite plan ; he asked the | 
House to come to close quarters with 
this great question. [Mr. Grapstone: | 
Hear, hear!] We criticized what we! 
thought the fugitive vitality of this mea- 
sure. To us it seemed to partake of 
something of the nature of a dissolving 
view. But these criticisms were met al- | 
most with ridicule by the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman opposite. He told the country that , 
it had before it a Cabinet ‘‘ determined in | 
its purpese”’ and with an “intelligible 
plan,” with the advantage as to aim and | 
rinciple of ‘speaking with one voice.” 
e and his Colleagues criticized—in- 
deed, that was the main staple of their 
speeches on these Bills—the position of 
those hon. Members who sit on these 
Benches, of the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Hartington), and of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- | 
lain). We were told that no one of us} 
had any plan for dealing with the future | 
of Ireland. But, Sir, Her Majesty’s 
Government made it their boast that 
they had a plan, and that that plan held | 
the field. es it hold the field now ?| 
If so, why is it that it is either to be 
withdrawn altogether, or to be post- | 
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poned till such an indefinite period that 
certainly the urgency of the restoration 
of social order cannot now be present to 
the minds of Her Majesty’s Government ? 
We are not to be asked, Sir, if I rightly 
interpret the answer which the right hon. 
Gentleman has made to me this evening, 
to vote on the second reading of a defi- 
nite plan, but to give an indefinite vote 
on some principle of autonomy for Ire- 
land which no one can explain or put 
inte shape. When Mr. Butt proposed 
his schemes for Home Rule in Ireland, 
what was our invariable reply to them ? 
“Give us a definite plan, and then we 
will tell you what we think about it.” 
How did the right hon. Gentleman cha- 
racterize Mr. Butt’s proposals in 1874 ? 
He said— 

“It is adangerous and tricky system for Par- 
liament to adopt—to encounter national dis- 
satisfaction, with the assurance which may mean 
anything or nothing—which may — con- 
conciliate the feelings of the people of Ireland 
for a moment and attract a passing breath of 
popularity, but which, when the day of trial 
comes, may be found entirely to fail. It is a 
method of proceeding which, whatever Party 
may be in power, or whatever measures may be 
adopted, I trust this House will never condescend 
to adopt.”"—(3 Hansard, [218] 131.) 

That is the very method of proceeding 
to which he asks the House now to con- 
descend. Why is this Bill to be prac- 
tically withdrawn? Is it to be with- 
drawn, or only to be postponed? Has 
the right hon. Gentleman found it so 
impracticable that nobody will vote for 
it, and therefore he is compelled to 
deprive the vote on the second reading of 
any meaning? { Criesof‘*No!”] Then, 
why is it to be withdrawn or postponed ? 
Why is the plan of the Government 
for dealing with this great question of 
urgency, this important question of social 


order in Ireland, to be put off for five 


months till October? What is that but 
to paralyze the forces of law and order 
in Ireland, to prolong the uncertainty 
as to the future, which, from whatever 
point of view you regard it, must be 
a great national evil—a peril to the 
whole social and economic fabric in 
that country? Why is the Bill to 
be remodelled? How is it to be re- 
modelled? What have we got before 
us? I have heard of Governments which 
have proposed abstract Resolutions in- 
stead of Bills, and have been strongly 
censured by the right hon. Gentleman 
for so doing. But I never yet heard of 
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a Government which brought forward a 
Bill containing a definite scheme for 
a great Constitutional change—which 
boasted that that scheme held the field, 
and then proposed to withdraw it after 
getting the consent of the House to it as 
a mere abstract, indefinite Resolution. 
That is what I venture to call trifling 
with Parliament—it is trifling with one 
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of the gravest Constitutional questions 
with which Parliament can be called on | 
to deal ; and, above all, it is trifling with 
the first duty of the Government— which 
is to maintain and restore social order in 
Ireland. Whyis itdone? Suppose the 
second reading of this Bill to be carried, 
what will it be? Why, it will be a 
‘‘Continuance in Office Bill.” This 
course is to be followed in order that 
Her Majesty’s Government may sit on 
that Bench without the power of carry- 
ing out the policy they have proclaimed. 
That is a course which should be repu- 
diated by this House, as, I believe, when 
it is understood, it will be repudiated by 
the country. That the House may be 
able to mark its sense of the policy which 
Her Majesty’s Government have adopted, 
and to extract something like a real de- 
finition from the right hon. Gentleman 
as to what that policy is, I beg to move 
that the House do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.’’-.- 
(Sir Michael Hicks- Beuch.) 


Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE: Iam struck, 
Sir, in the first instance, by the warmth 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) has found it 
necessary to address the House; but as 
I do not believe that the introduction of 
warmth into these debates in the slight- 
est degree improves the prospect or 
diminishes the difficulty of dealing with 
very great questions of State policy, he 
will excuse me if I studiously avoid all 
imitation of himin that respect. I must 
admit there is nothing more easy, and 
to certain persons nothing is more attrac- 
tive, than to point a speech by the im- 
putation of offensive motives. The right 
hon. Gentleman, not satisfied with intro- 
ducing this discussion, thinks fit to pro- 
nounce—and probably hon. Gentlemen 
behind him are ready to cheer when I 
refer to his announcement—that ob- 
viously the motives of the Government 
in the decision they are supposed to have 
arrived at is to insure their own con- 
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tinuance in Office. They prefer that to 
all the considerations connected with the 
great issue before them, and their minds, 
in fact, are of such a mean and degrad- 
ing order that they can alone be acted 
upon, not by motives of honour and 
duty, but simply by those of selfishness 
and personal interest. Sir, I do not 
condescend to discuss that imputation. 
In my opinion, the dart aimed at our 
shield, being such a dart as that, is 
‘* Telum imbelle sine rctu.”” If we had 
not lived our lives in the face of the 


| public, and if the public, or, at all events, 


as we think, the predominating portion 
of the uation that gives us its contidence, 
should for one moment suppose us to be 
capable of being influenced by such con- 
siderations, the mere denial of them 
would not prevail. I do not think Iam 
bound to say—I hope it is not pride— 
but it is the experience of the generous 
confidence of my fellow - countrymen, 
which makes me know that such a 
denial and such repudiation of such an 
imputation is totally unnecessary. I 
leave the right hon. Gentleman to the 
enjoyment in his own mind of his accusa- 
tions. Then, Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that I have treated this 
question from the first as one of the 
utmost urgency, and as a question of 
social order. It is true, Sir, we have so 
regarded it, and upon that ground we 
have urged and shall continue to urge 
it. But I must observe that social order 
has been acted upon by the course which 
the Government have already taken, by 
the pledges that they have given, and 
by the prospects of the solemn declara- 
tion which they intend to ask the House 
to make. Social order in Ireland is in 
about the same state as it was last 
autumn, when that was contemplated 
with such complacency by the Members 
of the late Government. (Sir MICHAEL 
Hicxs-Beacu dissented. | The right hon. 
Gentleman shakes his head; but if he 
will let me conclude my sentence I 
will say with such complacency that 
when they met Parliament they did not 
find themselves able to make any 
announcement on the subject to Parlia- 
ment in the Speech from the Throne. 
Such was the condition of Ireland with 
regard to social order, and such is the 
condition of Ireland with regard to social 
order now. No acute crisis with regard 
to social order in Ireland has been 
reached, as it was about to be reached, 
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and infallibly, in my opinion, would have | the novelty which he and his Friends 


been reached, when the right hon. Gen- | 


tleman and his Colleagues made their 
famous declaration of January 26. 
Were the people of Ireland to entertain 
a doubt as to the earnestness of the Go- 
vernment in the prosecution of this great 
and important task—were the people of 
Ireland to be disappointed in the ex- 
pectations they entertain of the great 
and solemn declaration by Parliament in 
favour of their self-governmentasto Irish 
matters—then, indeed, we should arrive 
at a position of difficulty. But I rely upon 
the people of Ireland to know and to 
believe that so long as we are acting in 
good faith for the speediest possible 
prosecution of this subject, they will 
themselves rally round the constituted 
authorities of the country, and enable 
us still to plead their cause with those 
appeals to the generosity and prudence 
of Englishmen and Scotchmen which we 
have thus far been able to urge. With 
regard to how far we are to ask this 
House to press forward, from week to 
week, or even from month to month, a 
subject of this kind, it is necessary that 
the Executive Government should upon 
their responsibility exercise their own 
discretion, subject to the correction of the 
House. As the right hon. Gentleman 
has read what I stated yesterday, I may 
refer him to a portion he has not men- 
tioned. We cannot arrive at the second 
reading of this Bill—probably, though, 
I have no right or authority to name a 
day for the division—I assume we can- 
not arrive at a division before June 1. 
We have to consider what demand we 
could fairly make upon the House with 
regard to the prosecution of its ulterior 
stages; and we have also to consider 
this important fact—that in perfectly 
good faith a large number of Members 
of this House, who are determined 
friends of the principles of the Bill, have 
said that they require more time for the 
consideration of its provisions. [ Jrontcal 
cheers and laughter.| I speak in their 
hearing and without contradiction. I 
believe I am only giving utterance toa 
sentiment which is rather widely spread 
upon this side of the House; certainly 
it is a sentiment the utterance of which 
has reached me through a multitude of 
channels ; and as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has reminded me with perfect jus- 
tice of the urgency which I have ascribed 
to this question, I must remind him of 
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have ascribed to it, and of the unpre- 
paredness of Parliament which they and 
even Gentlemen on this side of the 
House have constantly alleged for its 
consideration. But apart from that de- 
mand for time, I am bound to look at 
the nature and character of this Bill, 
which, although it is not a very bulky 
Bill, yet contains, in my opinion, a mass 
of matter, almost every line involving 
some new proposition—{Jronical cheers 
From the Opposition |—exactly so—which 
justifies, and even requires, very pro- 
longed consideration on the part of this 
House. I may remind this House of 
what took place five years ago upon a 
Bill which, I think, difficult as it was 
and complicated as it was, did not re- 
quire more consideration at the hands 
of this House than the present Bill. I 
mean the Irish Land Bill of 1881. Now, 
Sir, if my memory serves me right, the 
House spent more than 50 days of de- 
liberation upon that Bill, and more than 
30 days in Committee upon that Bill. I 
ask what would be our prospects, and 
how should we be treating the House, 
and how should we be treating the sub- 
ject, even were we to endeavour to force 
forward this Bill at a time of the year 
when, with reasonable and proper dis- 
cussion and deliberation, it could not be 
passed through its ordinary stages 
within the period which physical as 
well as social necessities impose upon 
this House as the annual limit of its 
arduous labours? Why, Sir, in a case 
of this kind it may be, and I believe 
distinctly that in this case it is, the best 
policy, with a view to expedition and 
despatch, with a view to attaining with 
the greatest speed the goal which we 
“eo to reach—it is the best policy, I 
believe, not to make an untimely and 
unseasonable demand of that kind. Sir, 
we have had warnings upon that sub- 
ject. This Bill has not only to be passed 
through the House of Commons, but it 
has to be dealt with in ‘‘another place.” 
[Lord Ranpotpn Cxnurcuitt: Hear, 
hear!] Yes, the noble Lord cheers me, 
and I daresay he is tolerably well aware 
of the point to which I am about to 
refer. We know perfectly well that 
every point that can be taken will be 
taken against this Bill, and, among 
others, that of its unseasonable prose- 
cution. What happened to the Ballot 
Bill? The Ballot Bill was sent to the 
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House of Lords—a measure which we 
of the House of Commons should have 
supposed the House of Lords might 
have disposed of—and it did finally dis- 

se of it—in a very few days; yet still, 
ean we sent that Bill to the House 
of Lords within the first week or 10 days 
of August—I do not remember the exact 
day—advantage was taken of that fact 
to dismiss the Bill fora year. Sir, we do 
not wish to expose ourselves to risks of 
that kind. We do not wish to have col- 
lateral issues raised upon this Bill. We 
have raised one of the greatest issues 
ever submitted to Parliament and the 
country, and our desire is to keep that 
issue clear. We feel convinced that as 
long as we can keep it clear before the 
nation, and escagee it from being mixed 
up with other collateral issues, with 
plausible considerations derived from 
our mode of managing Business, derived 
from our unfortunate choice of times for 
submitting it to the one House or the 
other—as long as we can avoid this, we 
have before us a conflict in which we 
are prepared to go through to the end, 
and in which we are pertectly confident 
of the final issue. But, Sir, we will not 
adopt our rules of tactics from the sug- 
gestions of the Opposition. We will 
give reasonable consideration, as far as 
we can, to the demands of friends of the 
Bill. We are, in the conclusion we have 
arrived at, doing our best, judging for 
the best, according to our faculties and 
according to our means, as to the mode 
by which we should soonest reach the 
final consummation of this great ques- 
tion. Now, Sir, I might have said to 
the right hon. Gentleman that this was 
altogether a premature discussion. I 
should have thought the time to discuss 
our proceedings upon the second read- 
ing of the Bill was when the Bill had 
been read a second time; but I do not 
think fit to take any objection of that 
kind, because I know I should be open 
to the reproach, or at least the reproach 
would certainly be made, that I was en- 
deavouring to evade the issue. But I 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that we 
are exercising our best judgment as to 
the most efficient and effectual means of 
prosecuting this great subject, and that 
in the exercise of that judgment we 
shall choose for ourselves our means and 
our times of action, and we shall not 
adopt advice with regard to them from 
those whom we know to be opposed to 
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the ponte of our measure, and whom 
we know to be too ready—as we have 
had a proof to-night—of taking every 
collateral and secondary objection to the 
Bill. Another point has been raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He says we 
are going to give an indefinite vote. He 
says there is a promise—I do not know 
that he used the word—but he says this 
Bill is going to be remodelled. He did 
not read that in the report of my speech 
this morning. I think that happy word, 
as applied to the structure of the Bill, is 
a pure invention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I am not aware that there is a 
shadow or a shred of authority for any 
such statement. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
Reconstructed was the word used. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The noble 
Lord says ‘ reconstructed” was the 
word. It is quite true that the word 
‘* reconstructed ” was used. [ Opposition 
cheers and laughter.| What confidence 
these Gentlemen who use those means 
of opposition must have in the rectitude 
of their own cause and in the far-seeing 
character of their own statesmanship ! 
The word ‘ reconstructed” was used. 
Does the noble Lord dare to say it was 
used with respect to the Bill? [Lord 
Ranpotrn Cuurcuttt: Yes.] Never! 
never! It was used with respect to one 
particular clause of the Bill. This grand 
attack, founded upon the fact that our 
Bill was to be remodelled, fails. What 
a woeful collapse! It is not the Bill 
that is to be remodelled, it appears, 
after all. I give the right hon. Gentle- 
man some credit for it, because he had 
not the patience to read through the re- 
port he saw in the papers. He was 
wearied to death in reading the speech 
made by me. But the noble Lord spoke 
boldly, as if he had read it, and now it 
comes out that he read it wrong. He 
quotes it wrong, and then, having al- 
leged the remodelling of the Bill, he is 
obliged to fall back upon the recon- 
struction of a clause. It was on one 
clause alone. I am not quite sure, but 
I think I remember another clause, and 
possibly other passages of the Bill. I 
am not quite sure that there are not 
some other passages of the Bill which 
would fall under my description with 
regard to reconstruction. But the whole 
of those, as I stated yesterday in the 
most distinct terms, are exclusively upon 
one point of the Bill. I certainly did 
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not exclude Gentlemen from the ad- 
vantage of any Amendment, compatible 
with the scope and purpose of the Bill, 
which we might be able to avail our- 
selves of if the advantage of time were 
secured. But the point to which alone 
reconstruction was to apply was so much 
of the Bill as touches the future relation 
of the Representatives of Ireland, whe- 
ther Peers or Commoners, to the Im- 
perial Parliament. I believe that was 
made perfectly and absolutely clear. I 
am a little surprised that the acute in- 
tellects on the opposite side of the House 
should have found themselves puzzled 
with this portion of the alphabet of the 
subject. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man quotes words against me that apply 
to an abstract Resolution, and he says 
we are to ask the House to vote for 
something which is of the nature of an 
abstract Resolution—something or other 
about autonomy in Ireland which no- 
body can understand and nobody can 
define. At any rate, we have been able 
to define the subject of this autonomy 
in Ireland sufficiently to arouse the very 
determined and, perhaps, a little embit- 
tered hostility of hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House. I do not 
understand why they should complain 
so much of the absence of definition. 
Unhappily, many of those on this side 
of the House have likewise found our 
description of the Bill sufficiently de- 
finite to array them in a most deliberate 
and determined opposition—a most im- 
portant section of the Liberal Party, 
which I am afraid we have no hope of 
mollifying or converting. But, Sir, our 
definitions, as I have often said, may 
have varied in terms, though I believe 
they have never varied in substance. 
If I had been aware of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s intention, I would, for 
greater accuracy, have brought down 
the note I made of the very words which 
I used yesterday in regard to the prin- 
- purpose and scope of this Bill, 
which principal purpose and scope I 
stated yesterday, and I state again, that 
no consideration will induce us to vary 
or depart from by one hair’s-breadth. 
The purpose is to obtain from Parlia- 
ment, if we are able, the establishment 
of a Legislative Body in Ireland for the 
effectual management and control of 
Irish, as distinct from Imperial, affairs. 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman says we 
are going to ask for an abstract Resolu- 
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tion. Now, Sir, we are going to ask 
for the very thing that has always been 
put by me in contrast to an abstract 
Resolution—that is to say, for a Vote 
having reference to a Bill before Parlia- 
ment. It is perfectly true that on the 
second reading of a Bill you do not 
affirm all the provisions, or even the 
most important provisions, of the Bill. 
A very lax doctrine has, as 1 showed 
yesterday, prevailed on the other side 
of the House with regard to that sub- 
ject. Lord Beaconsfield, with respect 
to a measure of the utmost importance, 
said, in assenting to the second reading 
of the measure—it was the Land Act of 
1870—that he affirmed nothing; but 
that there ought to be a change in the 
Land Laws. That is avery lax doctrine 
indeed, and is something like reducing 
the second reading of a Bill to the pass- 
ing of an abstract Resolution. But, Sir, 
we have not stood upon that. We have 
said that the second reading of the Bill 
is a solemn pledge from Parliament to 
the people of the three countries, and 
most of all the people of Ireland, to the 
effect that a certain thing of vital conse- 
quence ought to be done, and that Par- 
liament intends to do it, and to do it at 
the earliest moment which the circum- 
stances in which it stands will permit. 
What is the charge of the right hon. 
Gentleman? I have not endeavoured 
to reduce the meaning of a vote on the 
second reading below that which, ac- 
cording to all sound and established 
Parliamentary doctrines, it is known to 
bear. On the contrary, I have stated 
as strongly as possible that we conceive 
that nothing can be more distinct and 
definite, either as to substance or as 
to time, than the promise and engage- 
ment which this House and those voting 
for the second reading will give by that 
vote—first of all, that they think that a 
Parliament for the management of Irish 
affairs—or as a Leyislative Body as we 
have called it—ought to be established ; 
and, secondly, that it is their duty and 
their intention, at the first available 
moment, to set about establishing it. 
Now, Sir, that is the position of the 
Government ; and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman tells me that we ought to sit 
through July and August—we met early 
in January—September and October for 
that purpose, I do not believe that such 
a demand can be fairly made upon a 
Legislative Body. There are limits; 
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happily, these limits are prescribed. 


There never has been a Legislative 
Chamber in the world which worked so 
hard as the House of Commons. But 
we must observe some limits in the de- 
mands which we make upon it, and to 
endeavour to make a partial progress, 
and then to be compelled to come to an 
exhausted House and to say that, after 
all, we find we cannot reach tke third 
reading of the Bill, or, worse still, to 
send it to ‘‘another place” with the 
advantage to its opponents of the pre- 
text of time—no, Sir; that is a mode of 
generalship upon which we do not in- 
tend toact. If we have judged wrongly 
in this matter the House will correct us. 
I do not believe we have judged wrongly; 
I do not believe the House thinks we 
have judged wrongly; and I believe 
this—if we had judged wrongly, if we 
had made some great error of tactic in 
the management and prosecution of this 
Bill, if we had been chargeable with 
some grievous fault, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not have found it at all 
necessary to interpose to-day with a Mo- 
tion for Adjournment, but would probably 
have sat with folded arms, delighted to 
see how we walked into some one of the 
many snares set for us. Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman says, in order to mark 
his sense of our proceedings, that he 
will move the adjournment of the House. 
Well, he has moved it. I am very glad 
he has, and, in order to mark our sense 
of the proceedings, we will negative the 
adjournment. These proceedings are 
entirely within precedent, and we ask 
the House to approve what, according 
to all sound Parliamentary doctrine, is 
its known and usual method of action; 
and if we can form any judgment under 
the most solemn responsibility as to the 
best method of going forward to attain 
the great end before us, we believe that 
we have chosen that method, and that 
our having chosen it is in truth the 
reason why the right hon. Gentleman 
has found it necessary to assail us. 
Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
Paddington, 8.): The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone) has, I think, 
altogether misapprehended, and, for 
aught I know, not unintentionally mis- 
apprehended, the purpose of the inquiry 
of my right hon. Friend (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), and the purpose of the 
Motion which he has made this evening. 
What my right hon. Friend wished to 
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inquire about was not the motives of 
the Government or the policy of the 
Government with regard to this par- 
ticular Bill in the past. What he in- 
quired about, and had a right to inquire 
about—and even the Prime Minister will 
admit that he occupies a responsible 
position—was the nature of the pro- 
cedure which the Government proposed 
to adopt with regard to the future pro- 
ceedings on the Bill. That, every hon. 
Member will admit, is a legitimate sub- 
ject for inquiry. The First Lord of the 
Treasury stated that there was nothing 
unprecedented in the action of the Go- 
vernment, and that it was well within 
precedent. I defy the Prime Minister, 
with all his Parliamentary knowledge 
and experience, to show to the House a 
single precedent for the course which he 
apparently intends to adopt. Can the 
right hon. Gentleman point to any mea- 
sure of first-class importance—any mea- 
sure of overwhelming importance such 
as this—being introduced by a Govern- 
ment, and then an offer being made to 
the House—‘‘If you will vote for the 
second reading of this Bill we will with- 
draw the Bill, and you shall never hear 
of the Bill again.” It is quite true this 
is accompanied by another indication— 
that Parliament may be called together 
in the autumn or winter. ‘‘ Winter” 
is the word in the Prime Minister’s 
speech. [Mr. Grapstonz: No, no ‘| 
I read his speech with great care, an 
the words were—‘‘I do not think the 
winter should come upon us “3 

Mr. INCE (Islington, E.): Will the 
noble Lord read on ? 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The hon. and learned Member below the 
Gangway is a little premature. I was 
going to readon, but was interrupted by 
the inopportune applauses. ‘I do not 
think the winter should come upon us and 
find us enjoying ourselves in the coun- 
try.”’ What does that mean but a Winter 
Session? Obviously it means this—that 
the autumn may come upon us and find 
us enjoying ourselves. But to come back 
to what I was saying, which was this— 
that the statement of the Prime Minis- 
ter has been coupled with the indica- 
tion that Parliament may be called to- 
gether in the winter to consider a Bill 
which may be the same as this, or may 
not be the same as this Bill. [Mr. Grap- 
stone: I did not say that.| It may be, 
or may not be, the same Bill; but about 
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it the Prime Minister has used these 
words— 

“‘The proposal,” alluding to some changes 
which he had been indicating, “the proposal 
will entail some further change in the construc- 
tion of the clause, and the practical effect will 
be that it will certainly be necessary to recon- 
struct these clauses of the Bill.’’ 


Thus, there were several clauses, par- 
ticularly the 24th, and, in a secondary 
degree, the 39th. Very well; how did 
the Attorney General treat the proposal 
the other day for the reconstruction of 
the 24th clause? He treated it as a 
matter affecting the whole Bill; and 
more than that, the right hon. Gentle- 
man knows that if the proposed recon- 
struction of the 24th clause did not affect 
the construction of the whole Bill, he 
would not have got one single one of 
those who agree with the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) to support him on the 
second reading. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is speaking with two voices al- 
together in this matter; and the House 
must really, in common fairness, allow 
the Party on this side to protest against 
a procedure of that kind. He has in- 
dicated to the Irish Members that the 
Bill will be practically the same; but 
he holds out the hope of the withdrawal 
and re-introduction of the Bill in the 
winter. [ Cries of ‘No!’ and “Autumn!” | 
We are getting some information. The 
two voices are a voice to the Irish Mem- 
bers that the Bill is not to be recon- 
structed, and a voice to hon. Members 
below the Gangway that the Bill is to 
be reconstructed. Without doubt, the 
tactics of the right hon. Gentleman are 
of this nature, and it is for this reason 
that we complain that they are tactics 
directed to this purpose—namely, to 
confuse the House of Commons, to lead 
the House of Commons on step by step, 
though, at the same time, not showing 
to the House of Commons whither it is 
being led. At any rate, that is a per- 
fectly legitimate construction. Now, 
mark ; my right hon. Friend (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) asks of the Prime Minis- 
ter—‘‘ Which of the two alternatives 
does the Government propose to adopt— 
the adjournment of the Bill to the 
autumn, or the Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment early in July, and the introduction 
of anew Billinthe autumn?” Thatisa 

erfectly legitimate subject of inquiry. 
tis a vital point—obviously vital with 
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the second reading. If the Bill is to be 
adjourned and proceeded with in the 
autumn as we leave it now, obviously 
hon. Members who wish to reconstruct 
it will have their facilities for so doing 
enormously limited. Their chances will 
be exceedingly poor; in fact, to those 
who have any experience, whatever the 
advantages the Government possess in 
Committee after the second reading, 
it will be apparent that their chances 
will be practically ni. I can quite under- 
stand that many of those who sympathize 
with this Bill would vote for the second 
reading if that course were to be adopted, 
but might seriously question the pro- 
priety of assenting to the second reading 
now if the other course isto be adopted. 
The other course is the Prorogation of 
Parliament, and the introduction of a 
totally new Bill in the autumn. [Mr. 
GuiapstonE: No.] Well, totally new in 
so far as the stages of the Bill are con- 
cerned. In the latter case, there is all 
the difference in the world, and every- 
body would start perfectly free. It would 
be open to hon. Members to take no part 
in any further debate on this subject, to 
take no part in any division, and to come 
back to the House of Commons perfectly 
free to take whatever part they liked 
with regard to the new Bill in the 
autumn. But that course is not open to 
hon. Members if the proceeding of an 
Adjournment of the Session is to be 
followed. Now, was there anything un- 
reasonable in my right hon. Friend 
putting that question to the Government 
before we are asked to take one of the 
most solemn decisions which the House 
of Commons can possibly take? Does 
the right hon. Gentleman say that the 
Leader of the Opposition has not a right 
to know—before he advises those who 
place confidence in him what course they 
are to take—what are the future inten- 
tions of the Government with regard to 
this great measure? How can hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite complain of our making 
such an inquiry? How can they com- 
plain when, in order to protest against 
the refusal of information, my right hon. 
Friend moves the Adjournment of the 
House? Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister made one or two 
remarks of a general character on which 
really I must be allowed for a moment 
tocomment. He talked about the im- 
possibility of proceeding with this Bill 
after a second reading this Session. 
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Why ? If the right hon. Gentleman will | with regard to this Bill, it will not be 
present to the House of Commons a fair | based upon any such frivolous excuse as 
issue, if he will stick to his guns, from | that; and if the Prime Minister likes to 
one day to another, if he will proceed | proceed with this Bill, and send it up 
with his legislation in the traditional | to the House of Lords in the month of 
Parliamentary manner, he will find no | August, I am perfectly convinced that 
obstruction from this side of the House | he need not have the smallest fear what- 
—nothing but fair Parliamentary op- | ever that the question of time will be in 
sition. But when all the traditional any degree raised. I have not a doubt 
Fulenssteny procedure is abandoned, | about it that the consideration by the 
when we are being jockeyed, when the House of Lords of this Bill will be 
House of Commons is not allowed to | serious, solemn, immediate, and final. 
come to a clear issue, then it is that we But the Prime Minister said it is alto- 
may, in the defence of the ordinary | gether premature to discuss the proceed- 
rights of a minority, be forced to have ings of the Government on the second 
recourse. to all the proceedings which | reading. [Cheers from below the Gang- 
a minority can command. But the | way.] Thatischeered by hon. Members 
right hon. Gentleman says that he has | below the Gangway. The Prime Minis- 
no time. Why has he no time? To | ter said that we ought to have discussed 
whom is it principally due that this | them after the second reading. That 
debate has been so protracted? Who ‘would have been altogether too late. 
refused to take it de die in diem— | This consideration the Prime Minister 
absolutely refused? Who interposed | does not seem to have thought of. But 
every obstacle which Parliamentary ex- | who has set us the example of discuss- 
perience and ingenuity could suggest ? | ing the proceedings of the Government 
Why, Sir, if it had not been for the ob- | on the second reading? Why, the First 
stacles interposed by the Prime Minister | Lord of the Treasury himself. What 
himself, we might have divided on this | did he do? He summoned a meeting 
Bill a week ago. And what is the | of his supporters at the Foreign Office. 
remedy? ‘The question,’ says the | Mark, that was not a private meeting, 
Prime Minister, but a meeting of an essentially public 
“is very urgent. I still hold to that doctrine | character. [Cries of ‘“‘No, no!”] I 
of extreme urgency ; but we have no time to | calla meeting—a meeting of a public 
deal with it this summer, and we will, therefore, | character when you have an official re- 
put off further dealing with it till the end of porter present, who supplies an au- 
yeed pon thentic report of what d to th 
port of what passed to the 
[ Mr. GuapstoxE: No, no!] Really, the | public Press; and if that is not a public 
Prime Minister seems very captious | meeting, really I do not know what is 
about dates. Well, they will put off) public meeting. And at this public 
dealing with the Bill, then, until some | meeting the Prime Minister announced 
period or other in the future marked out | to a certain number of his supporters a 
for us by those ‘‘limitations which | definite line of policy with much de- 
are imposed by the revolutions of the | liberation and detail; but he absolutely 
heavenly bodies.” Certainly nothing | refuses to give that information in an 
could be more indefinite than that | official manner to the House of Com- 
phrase. The Prime Minister complained | mons. Now, again, I ask the First Lord 
of want of time, and he says— of the Treasury, can he point to any 
“We will not send it up to the House of analogous proceeding by a Prime Mi- 
Lords in August, because the House of Lords | nister with regard to a first-class mea- 
will seek refuge in the excuse that they cannot | sure in the whole course of his long ex- 
consider the measure in the time at their dis- perience? Iventure to say he cannot. 
penal. I do think I should not have complained 
Sir, I dare say the Prime Minister is far | if Parliament had been immediately put 
better acquainted with Peers than I am. | in possession of the same information 
He has made a great many, and there- | that his supporters were put in pos- 
fore he would have more right to pro- | session of; what I do complain of, and 
nounce upon the probable views of the | what I think is altogether insulting to 
House of Lords than I have; but I think | the House of Commons, is this—that 
it is perfectly certain that, whatever | certain information with regard to the 
course the House of Lords may take | future conduct of this measure is given 
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to acertain group of the House of Com- 
mons, and is refused to the whole body 
of the House of Commons. At the pre- 
sent moment, though the Prime Minis- 
ter knows that numbers of votes may 
depend upon whether he makes a de- 
finite statement or not, he absolutely 
refuses, under the most frivolous and 
ridiculous pretext, to tell the House 
whether he intends to adjourn the Bill 
to the autumn, or whether he intends 
to prorogue Parliament very soon and 
introduce a new Bill in the winter. 
And fhat is what we complain of, and 
have a right to complain of. That is 
what we wish to draw the attention of 
the country to. You say you want 
to go to the country. If you want to 
go to the country to get the opinion of 
the country on this measure you need 
not take more than five or six weeks 
about it. Nothing would be easier. 
You can proceed to divide on the second 
reading, and if you are not satisfied with 
the result of the division dissolve Parlia- 
ment. The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce), in the 
speech which has been so much praised, 
began by saying how anxious the Go- 
vernment was to fly to the opinion of 
the country, and this was received with 
the loudest possible cheers below the 
Gangway on both sides. Why do not 
the Government go to the country? Be- 
cause all these proceedings are designed 
in order to keep the question away from 
the country, and in order to prevent the 
country giving an opinion upon it. 
[‘*No, no!”?) Some hon. Members op- 
posite are supposed to be shaky in their 
independence about this Bill. Why? 
What has been the great bribe offered 
by the Prime Minister—a bribe as great 
as any offered at the time of the Act of 
Union ?—‘“‘ If you vote for the second 
reading of a Bill which you do not ap- 
prove of in your hearts, and which you 
disbelieve in, I promise you that, at any 
rate, for another eight, nine, or 12 
months you shall not be sent back to 
your constituencies.’”” This is the noble 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
these are the noble motives by which he 
appeals on behalf of the Government to 
the Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland—‘‘ Vote for anything you like ; 
you are committed to nothing.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Oh, no. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
What? Then they are committed. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Certainly. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The Prime Minister surprises me. I 
did not think it possible to be surprised 
by the Prime Minister. Does the Prime 
Minister contend, from a Parliamentary 
point of view, that hon. Members, by 
voting for the second reading of the 
Bill, can be committed to the Bill if that 
Bill dies and is withdrawn ? 

Mr: W. E. GLADSTONE: The pria- 
ciple of the Bill, 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’: 
Never. Never was such a view held in 
Parliament before. I venture to say 
never, and that is why the Prime Minis- 
ter holds out to hon. Members the bribe 
that if they will only vote for the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which they disapprove 
of and which is going to be withdrawn, 
and possibly never heard of again, he 
will consent to give them a little longer 
lease of Parliamentary life, These are 
the manouvres, Sir, which are being 
adopted by the Government to settle one 
of the gravest questions ever brought 
before Parliament—maneuvres which, 
of course, we must expect from an “ old 
Parliamentary hand,” but manmuvres 
which I certainly should not have ex- 
pected from one who was brought up in 
such a school of statesmanship as the 
First Lord of the Treasury ; manoeuvres 
which, I feel certain, Lord Grey never 
would have contemplated, which Lord 
Althorp never would have contemplated, 
which Sir Robert Peel never would 
have contemplated, and which, I believe, 
he himself, some years ago, would nut 
have contemplated. The House has been 
very kind to allow me to make these re- 
marks in defence of the course which 
has been taken by my right hon. Friend. 
I have heard many Motions for the Ad- 
journment of the House moved, but 
none more defensible, none so defensible. 
as the present one. I say that the House 
cannot go to a division on the second 
reading of this Bill; it cannot properly, 
decently, or safely continue this debate, 
unless the Government will dea! fully, 
fairly, and frankly with the House, and 
will say what course they will pursue 
after the second reading has been either 
agreed to or rejected. I hope that my 
right hon. Friend will not only take the 
sense of the House on this question ; 
but I am sure, if it rested with me, and 
me alone, I would move Adjournment 
after Adjournment until I had forced 
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the Government by the sheer pressure 
of the minority, and by the public opi- 
nion excited out-of-doors, to desist from 
this policy of hocussing the House of 
Commons. 

Toe CHANCELLORor tur EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wit11am Harcovrt)( Derby): 
The noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) has given us a great deal 
of advice, and has addressed to us a 
good many taunts ; but I can assure him 
that in the conduct of this measure we 
shall neither be guided by his advice 
nor influenced by his taunts. It seems 
to me that the extraordinary disappoint- 
ment, irritation, and impatience betrayed 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite is a confir- 
mation of the wisdom of the policy that 
the Government are pursuing. Now, 
think before this grand parade it would 
have been well if right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had made up their minds as to 
what was the meaning of the Motion 
they have submitted to the House. The 
noble Lord stated that the meaning of 
the Motion made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not an inquiry into the mo- 
tives of the Government. Well, that, 
I think, is strictly accurate, because the 
right hon. Gentleman made at the con- 
clusion of his speech, not an inquiry as 
to the motives of the Government, but 
a statement on his part as to what those 
motives were to be. I have nothing to 
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add to what my right hon. Friend (Mr. | it is to be led? 
Gladstone) has said as to the motives| that the 
imputed to us by the right hon. Gentle- ' ‘‘ jockey”’ the House. 


man (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). The 
noble Lord, however, with his accus- 
tomed accuracy, has said that the Prime 
Minister affirmed that if the second 
reading of this Bill be granted we 
should never hear of the Bill again. 
{Lord Ranporeps Cuurcuini: With- 
drawn.| Well, then, the noble Lord is 
extremely inquisitive as to the subject 
of the time when we shall hear of it 
again. The noble Lord is a man of 
great eloquence and of distinguished 
talent ; but I think there is one line in 
which he will never shine, and that is 
the line of a critic, because for a critic, 
at least, it is essential—although some 
seem to dispense with it—to appear to 
have read the documents which he pre- 
tends to criticize. I think that the 
House saw the futility of the quotation 
which the noble Lord made with refer- 
ence to a Winter Session ; but if he had 
read the speech of my right hon. Friend 
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he would have seen that it pointed to 
two courses. He asserted that one plan 
would be to do what was done in 1882, 
when we met in the Autumn, and that 
the other course would be to summon 
Parliament again at an early day fora 
fresh Session. The noble Lord said— 
“The summoning of Parliament at an 
early day may mean in the winter.” 
On the contrary, everybody understood 
my right hon. Friend’s intention. If 
the noble Lord does not understand, I 
have no hesitation in saying that an 
early day for a fresh Session meant not 
a meeting in the winter, but a day in the 
early autumn. Well, then, the noble 
Lord said that the object of these pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Government 


I| is that the House may be led without 


knowing where it is to beled to. But 
I do not think that the House is so ab- 
solutely unintelligent as the noble Lord 
seems to think. At all events, the Go- 
vernment have never concealed the goal 
to which they desire the House to be 
led. My right hon. Friend has stated 
over and over again that the goal to 
which the Government desires the House 
to be led—whether it be in the summer 
or early autumn—is a Legislative Body 
in Ireland for the conduct of Irish 
affairs. How, then, can it be said that 
the course of the Government conceals 
from the House the direction in which 
The noble Lord said 
Government attempted to 
I think that 
the noble Lord and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite who was late Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Henry 
Chaplin) must have mistaken the day ; 
they must have thought it the day on 
which the House took a holiday, and 
must have borrowed the language of the 
racecourse. | Lord RanpotpH CHURCHILL: 
I said “‘ hocussing.””] Well, then, hocus- 
sing was the word. I believe they are 
both words derived from the language 
and phraseology of certain Bohemian 
tribes who are oftea seen, I believe, on 
those Downs, and it is language more 
appropriate to those scenes than to the 
debates of the House of Commons. The 
noble Lord is a great authority in the 
House of Commons; but he is also un- 
dertaking to speak for the House of 
Lords. He has told us in the most dis- 
tinct way what is the course which the 
other House of Legislature will take, 
and not only that, but also the grounds 
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upon which they will arrive at that de- 
cision, and that in whatever month the 
Bill goes to the House of Lords the 
House of Lords would give the final de- 
cision. I venture to think that the final 
decision of this question will never rest 
with the House of Lords at all. Then 
the noble Lord says that the object of 
this Motion -is simply inquiry. We 
heard very little inquiry from the right 
hon. Gentleman. It is quite true that 
he referred to a point which the noble 
Lord seems to think was the whole ob- 
ject of the Motion—namely, to know 
whether the intention of the Govern- 
ment is to proceed by Adjournment or 
Prorogation, and as to the advice they 
shall tender to Her Majesty on the sub- 
ject? On that subject there was no 
ambiguity in the language of my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister either 
yesterday or to-day; but, really, it isa 
very astonishing thing that there should 
be two Gentlemen who are Privy Coun- 
cillors, who have held Office under the 
Crown, who should imagine that it is 
possible for a Minister of the Crown to 
announce a decision on the subject either 
of Dissolution or of Prorogation without 
direct and distinct authority from the 
Crown. Really, I am astonished that it 
should be necessary to give the right 
hon. Gentlemen elementary lessons on 
the principles of the Constitution of this 
country. My right hon. Friend has said 
everything that it is possible or proper 
for him to say on such a subject as this, 
and no Motion for Adjournment ought 
to induce any Minister to say more on 
that subject than he has said. The 
noble Lord was very severe on the Party 
meeting at the Foreign Office. Hesays 
that Party meetings are never held of 
that character with reference to Bills 
which have been promised in Parlia- 
ment, or which are in progress in Par- 
liament. 

Lory RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
What I said was that information of so 
remarkable a character as appears to 
have been communicated at the Party 


meeting ought also to have been com- | 


municated immediately afterwards to 
the House of Commons if the meeting 
were of a public character. 


Tue OHANOCELLOR or rut EXCHE- | 


QUER: I do not know what the noble 
Lord means by meetings of a public 
character. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!”’} Really, 


I think that a little decency might be | 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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observed, and that one might be allowed 
to conclude one’s sentence. A meeting 
may be public in two senses. It may 
mean a meeting where everybody is ad- 
mitted. That was not the character of 
the meeting at the Foreign Office at all. 
No, Sir; nobody was invited to that 
meeting who was irreconcilably hostile 
to the establishment of a Legislative 
Body in Ireland. That was the prin- 
ciple on which that meeting was founded. 
All friends to that principle and Mem- 
bers of the Party on this side of the 
House were invited to that meeting. 
The transactions of that meeting were 
allowed to be made public; and, accord- 
ing to my recollection, that is an ex- 
tremely common thing in meetings of 
that character with reference to Bills in 
progress in Parliament, and with refer- 
ence to the most important Bills. Ican 
remember that in 1867 more than one 
meeting of that character was held by 
Mr. Disraeli and his Party with very 
important results on the conduct of the 
Bill then pending. [Lord Ranpotrn 
CuuRcHILL: Private meetings.| They 
were no more private meetings than this 
was. The speeches at those meetings 
were reported, and the results were 
made public. That, at least, is my re- 
collection of the matter. The noble 
Lord has again challenged our course 
with reference to this Bill. One would 
think he had never heard of the authors 
of the Ten Minutes’ Bill, or of the 
authors of Resolutions which were with- 
drawn, and of new Bills introduced and 
withdrawn, when he said that no such 
modifications of such an important cha- 
racter had ever been made before. The 
noble Lord says that it is contrary to all 
Parliamentary doctrine to say that in 
voting for a Bill which disappears, but 
re-appears again in a future Session,you 
are committed to anything. The noble 
Lord lays that down as if it were a pro- 
position not capable of being disputed ; 
but I think his proposition must be con- 
siderably modified before it can be ac- 
cepted. Let me give the noble Lord an 
example. We had of recent years Bills 
| before us for household suffrage in the 
counties over and over again in former 
| Parliaments: Does the noble Lord 
mean to say that a Member of this 
House who voted for the second reading 
of such Bills, to give the suffrage to the 
county householder on the same footing 
as it was given to the town householder, 
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were not committed to the principle of 
household suffrage in the counties, even 
although the Bill for which he voted 
disappeared? I think he will find few 
people to agree with him. I apprehend 
that the vote for the second reading was 
the affirmation of a principle which 
would endure to a future Session. What 
is the meaning, then, of this Motion ? 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) has said that he has 
brought forward this Motion for Ad- 
journment—lI think these were his words 
—‘*to mark the sense of the House of 
the conduct of the Government.” [Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacn: Hear, hear! | 
Very well, we accept his Motion in that 
sense ; that is, he has made this Motion 
for Adjournment to mark the sense of 
the House of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. We invite the right hon. Gentle- 
man to take an issue upon it. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
(Lancashire, Rossendale): Sir, I do not 
think that the Government or the House 
can be very much astonished or have 
any reason to complain that this Motion 
has been made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach). It is not necessary, I think, to 
discuss whether the Motion has been 
made with the view of enabling the 
House to “ mark its sense of the conduct 
pursued by the Government;” but, at 
all events, it is a recognized and cer- 
tainly not an inconvenient practice that 
an opportunity of this kind should be 
taken for the purpose of endeavouring 
to elicit and obtain some information 
from the Government as to the course 
they intend to take upon a matter of 
very great public importance. Now, 
Sir, no one car doubt that announce- 
ments of very great public importance, 
which may probably affect the conduct 
of hon. Members upon this measure and 
the fate of the Bill, were made in an 
unofficial form to hon. Members of this 
House yesterday ; and it is very desirable 
that some information—or, if possible, 
further information —should be com- 
municated to the whole House before it 
proceeds to the reconsideration of the 
Bill. We are already placed in a posi- 
tion of very considerable inconvenience 
and embarrassment. We have been de- 
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sume the debate on the Bill, and to be 
asked to give a decision on the Bill 
under circumstances very different in- 
deed, and a very large number of those 
who have already addressed the House 
have addressed it under circumstances 
altogether different from those now be- 
forethem. I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman asked a question- which was a 
reasonable question, and which I should 
have expected my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone) would have been able 
to answer more fully than either he or 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
William Harcourt) has done. The right 
hon. Gentleman only referred in his 
speech to the necessity which he and the 
Government felt of giving the House 
more time for the consideration of this 
measure after the second reading. But, 
as he pointed out yesterday and again 
to-day, there are two different ways in 
which that additional time may be given. 
Either the House might be asked to ad- 
journ after a certain time, and to resume 
the consideration of this Bill in an 
Autumn Session, or else the House might 
be asked to wind up the present Busi- 
ness in order that there might be an 
early Prorogation, and that a new Bill 
—a new measure—should be produced 
in the autumn, which should go through 
a first reading, a second reading, and all 
the stages of a Bill. Now, Sir, surely 
when these two subjects of proceeding 
are under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment it is not unreasonable that the 
House should ask to know, before it 
gives a decision on the second reading, 
the main and leading principles con- 
tained in it. Which of these courses do 
the Government intend to adopt? The 
Government have spoken as if it in- 
volved only a difference of procedure ; 
but I must say I entirely agree with 
what was said on the other side—that 
the difference appears to me to be ab- 
solutely vital. If we are going to con- 
tinue the consideration of this Bill in an 
Autumn Session after a second reading, 
not only will our opportunities for ask- 
ing for modifications and vital altera- 
tions in the Bill be very greatly cur- 
tailed, but also the individual freedom 
of action of Members will be limited ; 
because they will have consented not 


bating the second reading of this Bill | merely to the principle—what is defined 
for more than a fortnight under one set ; by my right hon. Friend as the principle 
of circumstances and under peculiar |—of the Bill, but they will have com- 
conditions, and we are now going to re- | mitted themselves to the main and lead- 
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the other hand, if the Prorogation takes | [ 


place and a new Bill is introduced, we 
shall all retain a very much greater 
degree of individual liberty. It will be 
open to us to discuss the Bill on its intro- 
duction and on the second reading ; but 
now to say that we are going to take the 
second reading, and not to be told till 
after that whether we are to go on with 
the consideration of this Bill or a new 
Bill, appears to me to be asking the 
House to do that which is not reason- 
able. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did not 
say a new Bill. I said to re-introduce 
the Bill. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
may point out that there are to be con- 
siderable modifications in this Bill. 
There is the one point of considerable 
importance upon which the discussion 
has most frequently turned —the ex- 
clusion of the Irish Members and the 
Irish Peers from this Parliament. We 
are told that modifications are going to 
be made in the two clauses which are 
directly concerned with the question, 
and we are told that other modifications 
may be necessary in other clauses of the 
Bill. Inour opinion—though, perhaps, 
not in that of the Government—very 
frequently expressed, such alteration as 
my right hon. Friend intends to make 
in this respect, when it comes to be 
examined in detail, will be found to 
render alterations in almost every clause 
necessary. At all events, according to 
the arrangements of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, there are to be modifications of 
the Bill introduced in the autumn; it 
will not be the same Bill as this Bill. 
If it were the same Bill it would not 
affect the point I put before the House. 
It would be a new Bill which the House 
would be able to deal with on the first 
and second reading; whereas, if we are 
to proceed with the consideration of this 
Bill, the only stages when we shall have 
it in our power will be the Committee, 
Report, and third reading. I say that 
the House has a right to know 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: You 
do know. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
My right hon. Friend says we do know. 
Then, all that is required is for some 
Member of the Government to get up 
and state what it is that we do know. 





The House has a right to know which 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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of the two courses is to be adopted. 
Mr. Grapstone here said somethin 
to the noble Marquess. ] My right hon. 
Friend says that he did say it. I did not 
understand him to make any announce- 
ment that it was intended to adjourn the 
House after the second reading of the 
Bill, or to prorogue—— 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: We 
cannot prorogue ; the Queen prorogues. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It is inconvenient to address the House 
and carry on a conversation as well. I 
am well aware that we cannot prorogue 
the House; but my right hon. Friend 
is not debarred from stating what is the 
advice the Government was prepared to 
give to the Queen. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
my noble Friend’s pardon. That is 
exactly what I did say. I beg leave to 
repeat that I did say that that was the 
advice which the Government would 
tender to the Queen. [ Cries of ‘‘ What 
advice ?””] To take the course of Pro- 
rogation. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I stated 
the same thing in answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach). Before he made the Mo- 
tion I stated that the proper course 
would be Prorogation; but that there 
were certain references which must be 
made elsewhere—I presumed he must 
know what that meant—before we could 
with propriety make an announcement 
to the House. 

Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON: 
I think the last two statements made to 
the House show more than ever that the 
Motion for the Adjournment was not 
uncalled for, because I know now for 
the first time, and, I believe, the great 
majority of the House now know for the 
first time, that it is the intention of the 
Government—the present intention of 
the Government—to advise, not the Ad- 
journment of the House, but the Pro- 
v8 tion after the second reading of this 
Bill. That raises a very important ques- 
tion which it seems to me the House 
would do very well to take a little time 
to consider before it goes to the second 
reading. The House is now going to be 
asked—after the statement of the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—to do that which I believe it 
never was asked to do before, and cer- 
tainly, I may assert, never was asked to 
do before in the case of a Bill of any mi- 
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rtance. It is going to be asked to _ 
its assent to the second reading of a Bill, 
which Bill it knows it is not the inten- 
tion of the Government to prosecute in 
the present Session of Parliament. Well, 
now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman states 
what he and his Friends believe to be 
the principles to which hon. Members 
will commit themselves in voting for the 
second reading of the Bill. I venture to 
assert that it is beyond the power of the 
right hon. Gentleman to define for any 
hon. Member of this House what he will 
commit himself to, or will not commit 
himself to, in voting for the second read- 
ing. Every Member of this House will 
be the best judge for himself. Under 
ordinary circumstances, in voting for the 
second reading of the Bill, he knows 
that he is helping it forward in its main 
and most important stage. He knows 
that it is open to him to make such ob- 
servations and to propose such altera- 
tions as he desires to make in Commit- 
tee, and to vote against the Bill on the 
third reading. But what he is going to 
be asked to do now is to vote for the 
second reading of a Bill which he knows 
cannot, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, be passed into law. What he 
will be voting upon, in my opinion, is not 
upon the principle of any measure, such 
as that defined by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but he will vote simply upon the 
question whether he desires to force the 
Government to dissolve Parliament or 
not. I venture to think my right hon. 
Friend, after ali his Parliamentary ex- 
perience, cannot produce any precedent 
for asking Parliament to proceed to a 
second reading of a Bill which is dead. 
And I must say it is a matter for the 
consideration of the House whether, 
when it is asked to continue solemnly 
to proceed with the discussion on the 
second reading of a measure such as 
this, it ought to give some attention to 
the extraordinary, and, as I believe, un- 
precedented position in which it is being 

laced. There is another point which 
it might be for the convenience of the 
House to consider for a moment, and 
endeavour to obtain some information. 
Nothing, or very little, has been heard 
about another measure which is before 
the House. Little has been heard of 
late about the Irish Land Purchase Bill. 
My right hon. Friend, in answer to a 
Question yesterday, referred an hon. 
Member to several passages in a speech 
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which he delivered on the introduction 
of that measure. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I rise to Order, Mr. Speaker. 
You are aware, Sir, that the House has 
been asked to adjourn for the discussion 
of a definite matter of urgent public 
importance—the declarations of the Go- 
vernment on the Government of Ireland 
Bill. I wish to ask, whether the noble 
Marquess can discuss another measure 
which is entirely outside of that, and if 
it is not out of Order? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Undoubtedly the 
terms of the Motion handed to me by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) were to discuss a definite 
matter of urgent public importance— 
namely, the statement made by Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
the Government of Ireland Bill. Any- 
thing but a mere casual reference to any 
other Bill would be entirely out of 
Order. 

THe Marqvess or HARTINGTON: 
I had not the slightest intention of dis- 
cussing the Land Purchase Bill. The 
House will remember that my right hon. 
Friend in his first speech on the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill referred to two 
questions which, he said, in the view of 
the Government were inseparable—that 
is, the Irish Land Bill and the Irish 
Government measure—and that the only 
reason why he regretted they could not 
be dealt with in the same Bill was the 
enormous mass of material. I think 
we are entitled to ask whether, in the 
opinion of the Government, these ques- 
tions are still inseparable? My right 
hon. Friend said yesterday that the posi- 
tion arrived at by the Government was 
simply this—to establish by vote on the 
second reading the principle of the Go- 
vernment of Ireland Bill; and I want to 
know whether my right hon. Friend 
adheres to his intention to ask the House 
not only to establish by this vote the 
principle of the Irish Government Bill, 
but also whether, before he advises the 
Prorogation, he intends to ask the House 
to affirm the principle of the Land Bill, 
which he told us was inseparably con- 
nected with this Bill ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I rise to 
Order, Sir. I wish to ask whether the 
noble Marquess is in Order in asking, 
and whether the Prime Minister would 
be in Order in answering, a question 
with regard to the intentions of the 
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Government on the Land Purchase Bill ; Commons in—if it is asked to substitute 
on a Motion for the Adjournment defi- | for a definite vote on a definite issue, 
nitely confined to the question of the | such as the second reading of a Bill, a 
Government of Ireland Bill? vote on a declaration so vague and in- 
Mr. SPEAKER: If I had thought | definite as that which is now practically 
the noble Marquess had been out of | before the House. 
Order in the course he has hithertotaken| Mr. T. P. O0.,;CONNOR (Liverpool, 
I should have interfered and called his | Scotland): We on these Benches are 
attention to the matter. not at all surprised that any action 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: | taken by the Tory Leader in this House 
I can assure the hon. Member that I} in connection with the Government of 
have finished all I have to say. It will| Ireland Bill should have the hearty 
be for the consideration of the Prime| support and sympathy of the noble 
Minister whether he will take this op- | Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington). 
portunity, or another which he may | In fact, the scene we have witnessed to- 
think more suitable, of giving informa- | night will not fail to be productive of 
tion to the House on this subject, and | instruction. The noble Marquess says 
which I am sure he will be anxious to| the Bill is dead. The action of the 
give at the earliest opportunity. I do| noble Marquess and the action of the 
not think I need trouble the House any Leader of the Opposition (Sir Michael 
longer. My right hon. Friend has stated | Hicks- Beach) is the strongest proof that 
in the course of his speech that the de- | the Bill is far too much alive for them. 
claration of the Government upon the | Some of us may have had some doubts 
Government of Ireland Bill nas been| with regard to the tactical course 
found to be sufficiently definite to secure | adopted by the Prime Minister; but any 
for that Bill the determined opposition | doubt we may have had on a question 
not only of hon. Gentlemen opposite, | of tactics must be, to a large extent, 
but of a considerable number of hon. | removed by the extraordinary ebullition 
Gentlemen who sit on this side of the| of chagrin and disappointment which 
House. Well, Sir, it is not the decla-| has been displayed by the noble Mar- 
rations of the Government which have | quess and the Tory Party. We are 
been found sufficiently definite, but it | asked to vote on the second reading of 
has been the Bill itself with which, up| the Bill. The noble Marquess says that 
to this moment, we have had to deal. | this is asking the House to adopt a 
What we do question, and what seems | course which is entirely unprecedented, 
to us a very important consideration | and he wants to know what we are voting 
now, is whether there is really going to| upon. The Prime Minister does not 
be a definite issue raised upon which | want, as I understand it, to base the 
the House can decide. The Bill is about | second reading of the Bill on any purely 
practically to be withdrawn from the | tactical or technical purpose. But the 
cognizance of the House, and we are | House is asked to deal with the question 
going to be asked to vote for the second | of social order in Ireland, and to deal 
reading of a Bill which we now know | with it by voting the second reading of 
can never proceed to any further stage. | the Bill, promising to the people of Ire- 
The right hon. Gentleman has laid down | land self-governmentin theirown affairs; 
something which he says will be affirmed | and by voting for the principle of that 
by hon. Members who support the | Bill to send to the people of Ireland a 
second reading of the Bill. But that is | message of peace and of love. The Prime 
where we say the indefiniteness arises ;{! Minister said that the state of social 
that is what we say is an attempt to/| order in Ireland was exactly the same 
substitute in the place of a Bill, which /as when the late Government dropped 
hitherto we have had to deal with, | the Coercion Act. With great respect, 
something more indefinite than any ab- | I venture to differ from the right hon. 
stract Resolution which has ever been | Gentleman. The state of social order 
brought before the House. I say that | in Ireland is in a much improved con- 
the House will be placed in a position | dition. The state of feeling is much 
of extreme difficulty and extreme em- | improved; and, Sir, the state of feeling 
barrassment—and one in which I do not; in England is much improved. I will 
know any Government previous to this | tell you what the House will do when it 
occasion has ever placed the House of | votes for the second reading of the Bill ; 
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it will obey the mandate of the demo- 
cracy of England, speaking through Re- 

resentatives with a unanimous voice. 
Did the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale receive a vote of confidence 
from his own constituency? Did any 
of the mutineers against the Prime 
Minister? [An hon. Memser: Yes. } 
Well, there may have been one or two; 
but then exceptions prove the rule. Did 
a single Representative of the masses of 
the people on that side of the House 
oppose the Government of Ireland Bill ? 
Did the Labour Representatives, who 
speak with a special mandate from the 
toilers of England, rise and saya word 
of opposition against the Bill? [Mr. 
Arcx: Not one.} The Labour Repre- 
sentatives in the Liberal Party are 
unanimous in the support they give to 
the Bill ; and, therefore, I am entitled to 
say that in voting for the second reading 
of the Bill the Liberal Representatives 
of England would obey the mandate of 
the British democracy, and give to the 
people of Ireland a message from the 
masses of the English people of peace 
and reconciliation between the two na- 
tions. That is the question we are going 
to decide by the second reading of the 
Bill. We may be prevented from doing 
so owing to this unholy alliance. The 
Whigs and the Tories—I will not men- 
tion any other—Party, although the 
House is aware that there is a Party 
from whom we have, perhaps, a better 
right to ask for information than from 
the Prime Minister representing the 
dominant classes in this country, who 
are desirous of maintaining the domi- 
nion of the dominant classes in Ireland. 
[Mr. Heaty: The Devonshire estates. ] 
The noble Marquess said that the de- 
claration which came from the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was a sufficient justification of 
the Motion for Adjournment. The de- 
claration of the Prime Minister, given 
in the form of an interruption, was that 
the Government thought that the better 
course was to re-introduce the Bill with 
modifications in the autumn. But the 
right hon. Gentleman made that de- 
claration before the Adjournment was 
moved. The right hon. Gentleman was 
asked by the Leader of the Opposition 
what course the Government themselves 
preferred to take; and the Prime Minis- 
ter, in language as clear as ever was 


used in this House, declared that of the 
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two courses which most recommended 
themselves to the judgment of the Go- 
vernment, that of re-introducing the Bill 
in an Autumn Session was the most 
satisfactory. Because the Government, 
therefore, had given an explicit answer, 
the noble Marquess thinks that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) was justified in moving 
the Adjournment of the House. The 
reason for moving the Adjournment was 
not to get information; the real reason 
was similar to that of the newly- 
awakened virtue of the hon. Member 
for Burnley with regard to Secret Ser- 
vice. It was part of a scheme of per- 
sistent, of dishonest, of unscrupulous 
tactics. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman is out of Order in 
applying the word “dishonest” to an 
hon. Member. The hon. Member must 
withdraw that expression ** dishonest.” 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Certainly, 
Sir; but I think you did not hear what 
I said. WhatI did say was not applied 
to any hon. Member, but applied to the 
political tactics pursued. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Dishonest tactics 
were attributed to an hon. Gentleman of 
this House, and that is the imputation 
of an improper motive. It is not a 
proper thing to accuse any Member of 
dishonest tactics, and I must call upon 
the hon. Member to withdraw the ex- 
pression. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Certainly, 
Sir ; I withdraw the expression without 
hesitation. I was about to ask what is 
the object, then, of moving the Ad- 
journment of the House? It was not 
for the purpose of getting information ; 
all the information had been given be- 
fore the Adjournment was moved. The 
real reason was for the purpose of dis- 
turbing and distracting the public mind. 
The right hon. Gentleman had another 
object in view. He and the noble Mar- 

uess feared the re-union of the Liberal 

arty That is a perfectly intelligible 
object on the part of the Tory Leader, 
because a united Liberal Party is not a 
sight which can be pleasing to the Tory 
eye. Every Liberal Member, therefore, 
who joins in such tactics as these means, 
so far as he can, to prevent the re-union 
of the Liberal Party, and to prevent it 
sending a message of peace to Ireland. 
That has been the course adopted by the 
noble Marquess and the right hon. Mem- 
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ber for East Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen) 
all through. When I heard these right 
hon. Gentlemen speaking about the re- 
tention of the Irish Members, I thought 
it was the ardent expression of super- 
abundant faith in the matter. Not at 
all; the reason why they called so much 
attention to the question of retaining the 
Irish Members at Westminster was be- 
cause they knew that it was one of the 
few points on which different sections of 
the Liberal Party disagreed, and because 
they wanted to widen the chasm between 
the two sections of the Party in order 
that they might not become united. 
The people of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland outside the House are looking 
with very eager attention at what this 
House is doing. If it were only for the 
purpose of securing social order and 
peace in Ireland the House would be 
justified in carrying the second reading 
of the Bill. But I am sure the Liberal 
Party mean to do more than this— 
namely, to give a pledge and guarantee 
on the great question of leaving a people 
to select their own form of representa- 
tive government, and that they are 
going to bestow on Ireland the right of 
governing her own affairs on her own 
soil. 

Mr. RAIKES(Cambridge University): 
Though the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) may speak the 
mind of the Treasury Bench, I doubt 
whether, upon this question, he speaks 
the mind of the peopie of Ireland. 
There is reason to doubt whether the 
course proposed to be adopted—that of 
reading the Bill a second time and then 
withdrawing it—will be regarded as a 
message of peace from England to Ire- 
land. Ido not know whether that peculiar 
organ of Irish opinion, United /reland, is 
to be regarded as a Ministerial organ ; but 
it says that to read the Billa second time 
and then withdraw it would be the most 
undesirable and fatal course which could 
be adopted, and that it would be better 
to defeat the Bill in the Lobby. I ven- 
ture to think that when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool talks about a divided 
Liberal Party he should look at home 
and try to settle his own differences of 
opinion with the gentlemen who repre- 
sent United Ireland. The Prime Minister 
has told us that this is a question which 
ought to have been raised, not upon the 
second reading, but after the second 


reading. It has already been pointed 
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out by my noble Friend below me (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) that it was the 
Prime Minister who raised this question 
first—not, indeed, in this House, and 
that is our principal grievance against 
him—but he did raise it in a manner 
which challenged the notice of the 
House at a meeting—not a public meet- 
ing, but at a meeting which is inaccu- 
rately described as a Party meeting—a 
meeting held at the Foreign Office, to 
which were admitted only Gentlemen 
who belong to one section of the Party, 
which was attended only by one-third of 
the Members of this House, and at which 
statements were made which it has been 
sedulously sought to conceal from two- 
thirds of the Members of the House so 
far as regards any utterance from the 
Treasury Bench. I cannot but think 
that the course taken by my right hon. 
Friend (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) in 
moving the Adjournment of the House 
has been amply justified by the incidents 
which have arisen in the course of the 
debate. The noble Lord opposite suc- 
ceeded in making plain that which was 
previously clear only to the inner con- 
sciences of Ministers, and not to any 
Members on this side of the House— 
namely, what are the intentions of the 
Government with regard to this mea- 
sure. We now learn—we have it on 
the authority of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, reinforced by that of the 
First Lord of the Treasury—that it is 
the intention of the Government to with- 
draw the Bill after it is read a second 
time, to prorogue Parliament, and to 
introduce another Bill in the course of 
the autumn. That is precisely the point 
as to which we sought information. 
When the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) speaks of reconstruction as 
applied only to Clause 24, and contrasts 
that with the reconstruction of the whole 
measure, he is exactly in the same posi- 
tion as if it had been proposed to with- 
draw the Franchise Bill and to recon- 
struct and remodel Clause 3, which was 
that giving the extension of the fran- 
chise. If anybody in a less distinguished 
position than the Prime Minister put 
forward the argument he attempted to 
hold it would be received with universal 
ridicule. If you reconstruct Clause 24 
youtransform the Bill. If the House is 
asked to vote for the Bill in order that 
it may be withdrawn, it is not even 


asked to affirm an abstract Resolution ; 
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it is asked to go through an idle form 
simply and solely intended as an ex- 
pression of unwillingness to reject a 
measure introduced by the Leader of 
the House. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS (Leicester- 
shire, E.): As the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) has 
spoken with extreme confidence as to 
the meaning of Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment in the answer they gave to my / 


right hon. Friend (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), I wonder whether there is any 
understanding between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the hon. Member for 
Liverpool. I do not know whether 
there is any subterranean means of com- 
munication between him and the Go- 
vernment Bench. I do not know what 
it is to the hon. Member for Liverpool ; 


but I can safely say this—that to the | 


great body of the House the answer 
of the Prime Minister is enigmatical 
and unintelligible to the last degree. 
It was for that reason that my right 
hon. Friend proceeded to make the 
Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House, and I congratulate him upon the 
success of that Motion, because, un- 
doubtedly, not to him, but to the noble 
Marquess who sits behind the Prime 
Minister (the Marquess of Hartington), 
two Cabinet Ministers vouchsafed the 
information which they had, in the first 
instance, denied to the House. Now, 
we know what advice Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to offer to Her 
Majesty on this important subject. We 
know it now, and we know it for 
the first time; but when my right 
hon. Friend was driven to make this 
Motion in order to extract that in- 
formation, he naturally availed himself 
of the opportunity to offer a distinct 
protest against the general course which 
the right hon. Gentleman announced to 
his followers at the Foreign Office. But 
we shall have, no doubt, on the resumed 
debate on the second reading an oppor- 
tunity of expressing our views on that 
part of the subject. My right hon. 
Friend having now gained the informa- 
tion which he sought for, there can be 
no object in continuing the debate on 
the Motion he has made, and he would 
not put the House to the trouble of an 
unnecessary division. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ay 1; Noes 405 : 
Majority 404.—(Div. List, No. 110.) 
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The following is the entry if) the’) 
Votes :— \™%, ; 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Member for the () |“ 
Western Division of Bristol, rose in his place, — 
and asked leave to move the Adjournment of 
the House for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public importance, 
viz., the statements of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment as to the future proceedings on the Go- 
vernment of Ireland Bill; but, the pleasure of 
{the House not having been signified, Mr. 
Speaker called on those Members who sup- 
ported that Motion to rise in their places, and, 
not less than 40 Members having accordingly 
risen in their places :— 
Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That this 
House do now adjourn : ""—(Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach :)—The House divided ; Ay 1, Noes 405. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
BILL.—({Brizt 181.] 


| (Mfr. Gladstone, Mr. Secretary Childers, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Attorney General.) 


_SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
[SEVENTH NIGHT. ] 


| Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
' Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
| tion [10th May], ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 

| And which Amendment was, to leave 
/out the word ‘“ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon 
this day six months.” — (Zhe Marquess 
of Hartington.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. RIGBY (Cambridgeshire, Wis- 
bech) said, that the attitude of the op- 
ponents of the Bill was now somewhat 
singular. For a long time they had 
nothing except complaints from the Tory 
Members that the measure was so great 
in extent, and involved topics so new, 
that time must be given for the purpose 
of allowing the House and the public 
adequately to consider the arguments on 
one side and the other. In those days 
a great deal of curiosity was expressed 
as to the opinion of new Members who 
had not yet taken part in the debate; but 
of late much of that curiosity had died 
| away, and now the opponents of the Bill 
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seemed to think that the tide had turned 
against them, and that they had had 
enough of the debate. He thought, 
however, that the time had not yet come 
for closing the debate, because so many 
statements hostile to the Bill had been 
made, and made with a great appear- 
ance of authority, that if they were not 
in some degree met in argument it might 
be said that no argument could be ad- 
duced against them. It was, therefore, 
with some diffidence, but still in the 
hope that he might be able to say some- 
thing that would, at any rate, express the 
views of those who thought with him, 
that he had ventured to address the 
House; but he would promise to con- 
fine himself strictly to the legal and Con- 
stitutional aspects of the question, be- 
cause they were connected with the 
subjects which had been his particular 
study, and as to which he had been ob- 
liged from time to time to formulate 
opinions, and in some degree to apply 
them. The points on which he should 
address his observations referred to such 
titles as unity of Empire, and supremacy 
of Parliament. Outside the House the 
opponents of the Bill had fastened upon 
those who had supported it epithets 
which they, no doubt, thought would have 
some effect upon public opinion. The 
supporters of the Bill had been called 
Disruptionists, and non-Unionists. He 
came forward to say that, as a supporter 
of the Bill, ke was not, at any rate, a 
Disruptionist, and was no opponent of 
the Union. On the other hand, he was 
a firm supporter of the Union, and cer- 
tainly a firm supporter of the unity of 
the Empire everywhere. They heard a 
great deal about a rival Parliament 
being established in Ireland. The only 
Constitutional Body in this country that 
could be called a Parliament was the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. There was 
but one Parliament throughout Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions. A Congress could 
be constructed by a paper Constitution ; 
Legislative Bodies of different kinds 
might be made by means of a delegated 
authority derived from Parliament; but 
a Parliament such as they knew it in 
this country could not be created by any 

aper Constitution, and it did not derive 
its authority from any superior Body, 
but by virtue of its own intrinsic power, 
and it had through centuries absorbed 
into itself all power and authority in the 
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country, and now stood in a position al- 
together different from that of any other 
Legislative Assembly in the world. It 
was absolutely without control from any 
other authority without. It was con- 
trolled only by the feelings of justice 
and moderation that actuated the diffe- 
rent Members of the different branches 
of the Legislature. That Parliament 
was supreme not only throughout the 
United Kingdom, but throughout all 
the Colonies and Dependencies of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions ; and it was equally 
supreme in those Colonies which had re- 
ceived a legislative form of Constitu- 
tion by delegation by Parliament as it 
was in those Colonies which had not 
yet received any such Constitution. 
It would be equally supreme the day 
after this Bill had passed into an Act, 
and when the Legislative Body which 
was to be formed in Dublin was carry- 
ing on the functions delegated by Par- 
liament as it was now. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) pre- 
ferred a movement in the direction of 
federation, somewhat on the lines of the 
American Constitution. He would not 
argue now how far that was desirable; 
but he was certain that if any such mea- 
sure was to be adopted now or at any 
future time, those who supported it 
must cease to speak of being supporters 
of the Union of the Empire in the sense 
in which it was now bound together in 
unity, and, above all things, they must 
cease to speak of being supporters of 
the principle of the supremacy of Par- 
liament. Whatever else they did, if 
they gy ae Resa at all to the lines 
of the American Constitution, if they 
adopted any form of federation yet de- 
vised, they must have the elements out 
of which a federation was to be formed, 
and those elements necessarily must be 
independent States. How they could 
have federation or anything that had a 
resemblance to the Constitution of the 
United States without, in the first in- 
stance, dissolving the Empire and sacri- 
ficing altogether the supremacy of Par- 
liament he, for one, was unable to say. 
He did not see why they should not look 
forward to the development of our Con- 
stitution, and at some future day invite 
Representatives of Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions not represented in that House 
to seats within those walls; but he 
trusted that when that day came this 
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would be brought about, not by surren- 
dering any of the powers of Parliament, 
not by alterivg the nature of Parlia- 
ment, or by creating anything that 
might be co-ordinate with or superior 
to Parliament, but, if need be, by intro- 
ducing Representatives to Parliament 
who would succeed to all the traditions 
of the history of that Body, and who 
would have all the privileges which Par- 
liament had received through all the 
centuries of its existence. He entirely 
concurred in the principles that had 
been laid down by the right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James), whose great authority upon 
such a question as this he fully recog- 
nized; but he ventured to differ from 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the ap- 
plication of those principles. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had com- 
menced his speech by quoting a passage 
from the Prime Minister’s speech to the 
effect that there was no intention on the 
part of the framers of the Bill to weaken 
or to impair the supremacy of the Bri- 
tish Parliament ; and the mght hon. and 
learned Gentleman then went on to read 
the 8rd section of the Act of Union, 
which declared that the United King- 
dom should be represented by one and 
the same Parliament, to be called the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and said that 
as long as that Parliament existed so 
long would the unity of the United 
Kingdom be an established fact, and 
that as soon as it was done away with 
we should no longer have a United 
Kingdom. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, however, went still further, 
and contended that the unity of the 
United Kingdom consisted not in the 
identity of the law, but in the unity of 
the manufactory of the law. That, of 
course, meant that we must have one 
Parliament to manufacture the laws for 
both countries. But the Attorney Gene- 
ral (Sir Charles Russell) had pointed out 
with fatal foree that such an argument 
would not hold good for a moment as 
far as our Colonies were concerned. If 
our laws must be made in one manufac- 
tory, then unity of the Empire no longer 
existed. But how far did such an argu- 
ment hold , even as regarded the 
United Kingdom itself? In this country 
we had many manufactories of law other 
than Parliament. —- manufacturing 
powers had been conferred upon our 
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municipalities, who were authorized to 
make laws of great importance for them- 
selves, involving a large amount of taxa- 
tion. Then, again, the Jud of the 
land were authorized to legislate upon 
matters of great importance affecting 
the administration of justice. These 
large legislative powers had been con- 
ferred upon these numerous subor- 
dinate Bodies, because it was believed 
that such Bodies could legislate better 
upon the subjects within their jurisdic- 
tion than the Imperial Parliament could. 
But the existence of the powers of such 
subordinate Bodies was fatal to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s contention 
as to what constituted the Union of the 
Empire. In his opinion, true unity con- 
sisted in the continued identity of the 
Imperial Parliament, from which the 
subordinate Bodies received their powers. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had laid down two conditions as neces- 
sary fur the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament—the first being that that 
Parliament should be at full liberty 
to alter its own Constitution and to 
remodel and to vary that Consti- 
tution; and the second being that 
it should not be subject to the de- 
cisions or the decrees of any man or 
body of men who should have power to 
say that it had exceeded its jurisdiction. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had rather shrunk from giving any opi- 
nion upon what he termed the refine- 
ment of the law as to whether a Parlia- 
ment, such as the Imperial Parliament 
would be after this Act was passed, 
would be able to repeal the Act. But 
when the Imperial Parliament passed 
an Act there was no authority within its 
jurisdiction which could dispute the 
force of such an Act. Tho right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that when- 
ever the Imperial Parliament thought 
fit to pass an Act varying the Irish Go- 
vernment Act every Judge in England 
and Scotland would be bound to take 
notice of and to obey such varying Act. 
No doubt they would be bound by such 
an Act. But the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman thereupon proceeded to ask 
what would be the position of a Judge 
in Ireland who would say that the Im- 
perial Parliament had given the Irish 
Parliament authority to make laws, and 
that as they were passing very good laws 
he should obey them, notwithstanding 
any laws which the Imperial Parliament 
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might make. The only opinion which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
ve in the matter was that the Irish 
Totes would be right. The Judge of 
First Instance sat in Ireland, and he 
must found his judgment upon the Go- 
vernment of Ireland Act, and any other 
Act or Acts of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom which might be sup- 
sed in some degree to conflict with it. 
hose were the only materials before 
him for his judgment. But suppose the 
decision of the Irish Judge was ques- 
tioned, then the matter had to come be- 
fore the supreme tribunal, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, com- 
osed of Scotch, English, and Irish 
Salen sitting in England, and they 
would be bound to obey the Acts of the 
Imperial Parliament. Therefore, they 
were brought to this extraordinary con- 
clusion—that two tribunals, having to 
deal with one and the same question, 
the one being an inferior tribunal and 
the other the Court of ultimate appeal 
—the Judge of First Instance would be 
right in arriving at a decision which the 
Court of ultimate appeal would be right 
in reversing. To arrive at a result so 
contradictory involved something wrong 
in the premisses, and that he found to 
be no other than this—that the Parlia- 
ment of England had parted with some 
of its supreme authority to the Irish 
Parliament, and that from the passing 
of the Act there were two co-ordinate 
independent legislative authorities. But 
they had heard from the Prime Minister 
when introducing the Bill that the ques- 
tion of an independent Parliament or 
of a federal arrangement was not to 
be mentioned; and if there had been 
any doubt on the point almost the first 
sentence in the speech of the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley), 
that if the Bill were passed into law it 
would be within the legal capacity of 
our Parliament to effect its repeal, would 
be sufficient to dispel it. He thought 
the Prime Minister must have intro- 
duced the question only to make an elo- 
quent appeal to the Irish Members not 
to be beguiled by the offer of a Parlia- 
ment so unlike what a Parliament ought 
to be. The terms laid before the Irish 
Members were plain. The Prime Mi- 
nister said that the paramount object 
was that the Irish Os should be left 
to manage affairs which were Irish ; that 
in times past some had looked for sepa- 
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ration, at least some in the Greater Ire- 
land beyond the seas, but he did not 
offer them anything of the kind; that 
he had tried to find out what made the 
ery for oe possible; that not 
separation but the closest possible union 
was required; that he had probed the 
matter to the bottom, and that he found 
not separatist tendencies but the de- 
mands of the Irish people for local self- 
government, and that he offered to them 
freely. We did not disguise that we 
were keeping over Ireland the same do- 
minion as ever; we only pointed out 
that the Irish might depend upon it that 
in ordinary circumstances the independ- 
ence of the Irish Legislative Body would 
never be interfered with. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
Inverness Burghs (Mr. Finlay), in a 
speech which attracted the attention of 
the House, followed, to some extent, the 
line of argument of the right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury. He observed 
that it was said that, as a matter of strict 
law, there might still remain a power in 
Parliament to repeal or alter this Act, 
even without the attendance of the Irish 
Members, but that he doubted that very 
much. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
was not prepared to express an opinion 
more confident than the hint of a doubt. 
The question was, what would be the 
state of the law after this Act was 
passed ? Parliament would not be called 
upon to interpret it, unless, perhaps, by 
a Declaratory Act, though they might 
be called upon to amend or repeal it if 
a repeal was forced upon them. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman was bold 
enough to say that the omission from 
this Act of the clause inserted in the 
Colonial and Indian Acts reserving all 
the authority of Parliament led him to 
the irresistible conclusion that the juris- 
diction and powers of Parliament had 
been weakened and infringed. But the 
fact was that this clause, which might 
sometimes be inserted, was always un- 
derstood, and thus this argument of his 
hon. and learned Friend had no weight 
whatever. He listened with a very 
great deal of pleasure and instruction 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
the Romford Division of Essex (Mr. 
Westlake), who had contended that we 
should have no weeny | in Ireland to 
carry out the wishes of this Parliament. 
The hon. Member referred to the ori- 
ginal Constitution of the United States, 
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under which it was found that there was 
no provision for the exercise of any 
power by the Executive authority. Un- 
questionably, that was the fact in the 
first Confederation of the 13 States, each 
State being independent, and the central 
Federal Body having no means of en- 
forcing its decrees, and being, in fact, 
as helpless as this country would be if 
it attempted to carry out its laws in 
France or Germany. But that could 
not happen with regard to Ireland, for 
in that country the authority of this 
Parliament was indisputable, and would 
remain so after the passing of this Bill. 
In Ireland, if an Executive officer were 
appointed to carry out that part of the 
government of Ireland which was re- 
served to the British Parliament—all 
mattersrelating to Customs, Excise, com- 
merce, and navigation being reserved to 
the Imperial authority—when anything 
of that sort was required to be done, no 
Treaty with Ireland was requisite, and 
the British Parliament could empower 
persons to carry out its decrees. It 
would be known that there was a 
reserve of supreme power in the Im- 
perial Parliament, and that would place 
us in a totally different position from 
that which was occupied by the first 
Federal Government of the United 
States. He should like to explain why 
he was one of those who were disposed 
to support the Bill. He had satisfied 
himself that this Parliament was not 
governing Ireland at the present time 
in any satisfactory sense which they 
could ascribe to the word “‘ government.” 
He did not consider that government to 
be satisfactory which caused among so 
large a majority of the people a feeling 
of discontent and hostility towards the 
governing power. He had satisfied 
himself that, unfortunately, the feeling 
of discontent and the desire for greater 
independence were not likely to pass 
away from Ireland. The root of that 
hostility might be in history and in 
times long ago ; but a great deal of dis- 
content existed in Ireland, and he did 
not see how they could hope to mitigate 
or to do away with it. So far from 
their governing Ireland, he felt that in 
a most intolerable sense of the word 
Ireland governed England. They found 
it impossible to carry out legislation for 
their own country in the presence of a 
body of Members united in the disposi- 
tion that the Irish Members had shown 
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for some time past. For that he did not 
believe in any panacea. No doubt, ty 
the English and Scotch votes they coul 
easily outvote the Irish Members upon 
every point; but they would be bound 
to surrender their freedom of action, 
and they would not be able to separate 
from their co-gaolers to take any steps 
independently of them, and in which 
they might wish to oppose them. He 
saw no hope of remedying the present 
state of things except by advancin 
boldly with the object of removing 
sources of Irish discontent. They might 
think that Irish grievances were ex- 
aggerated, but there could be no doubt 
that the Irish were sincere in the de- 
mands they had put forward; and he 
thought that they should no longer fight 
against that sentiment, but do their best 
to carry it into effect. 

Mr. E. W. BECKETT (York, N.R., 
Whitby): Sir, in approaching the con- 
sideration of this Bill we are met with 
a very remarkable phenomenon. Every- 
one at the outset must ask himself— 
“How is it that men whose views on 
all other questions are wide as the poles 
asunder, on this are in solid and sub- 
stantial agreement ; and how is it that, 
regarding it from every conceivable 
point of mental perspective, they arrive 
at a conclusion absolutely identical, that 
conclusion being that at any cost this 
Bill must be rejected?” The answer is 
plain—because the principle on which 
this Bill rests is inadmissible, and the 
Bill itself, which was to have been a 
monument to the Prime Minister's 
genius, is unworkable. It sweats diffi- 
culties at every paragraph, every provi- 
sion breeds a dilemma, every clause 
ends in a cul de sac, dangers lurk in every 
line, mischiefs abound in every sentence, 
and an air of evil hangs over it all.. It 
is almost unnecessary to argue against 
this Bill, because it is not recommended 
by argument. Nor do we know what 
Bill we are arguing about. In fact, 
hon. Members are invited to figure for 
themselves a Bill that will please the 
fancy, and after agreeing to the second 
reading of the present measure to ima- 
gine that in an Autumn Session a Bill 
will be brought in which will satisfy all 
their aspirations. Speeches on behalf of 
this measure have been delivered in nearly 
every style of oratory. We have had spe- 
cimens of the ludicrous, the pathetic, the 
turgid, the confidential, the denuncia- 
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tory, the light and airy, the tragic and 
solemn ; but all the hon. Gentlemon who 
have spoken have not provided between 
them one argument that holds the field. 
In fact, Ministerial speakers seldom 
refer to the Bill. They keep at a dis- 
tance from it, as if it were a dangerous 
thing to meddle with. They steal shy 
glances at it over their shoulder, but 
never do they fairly grapple with it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
William Harcourt), in a speech of nearly 
two hours’ duration, did not dare to 
touch upon the Bill, and he is bold 
enough when there is no dynamite about. 
This last new creation of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s brain, thisabortive, monstrous levia- 
than of legislation, is pierced and riddled 
through with hostile arguments, and 
wallows helplessly in the mire, rolling 
about its huge, ungainly bulk in a vain 
attempt to get upon its legs. But these 
spasmodic struggles are its last, and 
before many days are over it will have 
given up the ghost. Upon another 
ground it is unnecessary to produce 
reasons against this Bill. Reasons can 
only be addressed to reasonable people ; 
they appeal only to the intelligent ; and 
a high authority has confessed that the 
reasonable and intelligent part of the 
nation is against this Bill. I am glad 
that the claims of the Tory Party, so 
long ignored, are at last acknowledged. 
We have been designated as the stupid 
Party; but now it seems we are the in- 
telligent Party, and so magnanimous 
are we that we rejoice that wecan share 
this honourable title with many of those 
who have hitherto denied its justice. 
But does it satisfy those Members on 
the other side of the House, who con- 
sider themselves the salt of the earth, 
to be numbered with the ignorant and 
the foolish, the blind and the prejudiced ? 
Surely, Sir, these lights set on a hill, 
these minor prophets in their own esti- 
mation, who call all men to run unto 
them, cannot be very well pleased to be 
classed in such a category. It is a 
strange occurrence, and one significant 
of the time, when such a man as the 
Prime Minister says—‘‘ Darkness be 
thou my light; folly be thou my friend 
and stay; ignorance be thou my guide 
and counsellor.” Most Ministers are 
satisfied if their measures have to en- 
counter only the regular opposition to 
which all Ministerial measures are ex- 
posed. But such a course would be too 
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tameand unexciting for the Prime Minis- 
ter, who has accordingly ranged against 
himself hostile forces of an unusual and 
formidable character. In the first place, 
he has to meet himself in arms, he has 
to argue against himself or confute him- 
self, to explain away himself, and smash, 
pulverize, and demolish himself in the 
most thorough-going fashion before he 
deals with anyone » Ky I am afraid he 
will find himself rather an awkward 
customer to tackle. Having got rid of 
himself, he has next to cope with the 
opposition of, at least, a third of those 
who sit on his own side of the House, 
and the strength of this third is not to be 
measured by mere numbers, inasmuch 
as it contains nearly all the intelligence, 
honesty, and backbone of the Liberal 
Party. The Prime Minister and his 
followers have very much the appear- 
ance of a tadpole—the right hon. Gentle- 
man being the head, and they the little 
insignificant, invertebrate, wriggling 
tail. The Prime Minister stands alone 
on this question, for the support of the 
Home Rule Party can hardly be said to 
be impartial, and the support of the 
Home Rulers was not, in Liberal esti- 
mation at the last Election, a passport to 
popular favour. It is, indeed, a sorry 
spectacle to see those very same poli- 
ticians who raged so furiously against 
the Tories for their supposed alliance 
with the Parnellite Party now rubbing 
noses with that Party, and marching 
arm in arm with them to the dismem- 
berment of the Empire. Sucha flagrant 
exhibition of political immorality has 
not been seen since the ill-omened coali- 
tion of North and Fox more than a 
century ago, and it is quite enough to 
debauch the people of England for more 
than a century to come. Consistency 
will soon cease to be regarded as a 
virtue at all. The Liberals have been 
invited by the Prime Minister to sit 
down to a banquet of their own election 
speeches and addresses ; but their diges- 
tive organs not having yet acquired an 
assimilative capacity of equal strength 
and vigour with his, some flatly refuse 
to come, some munch their own words 
with manifest repugnance, and some gulp 
them down wheal, and try to look as 
if theylikedthem. The truth is that the 
bulk of the Liberal Party in this House 
do not follow their own judgment, their 
own convictions, or their own inclina- 
tions on this question. They are traitors 
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to themselves. They are bound at the 
chariot wheels of the Prime Minister. 
Their devotion is magnificent, but it is 
not patriotism. It is hero worship run 
mad. Imagine an impossibility. Sup- 
pose the Conservatives had introduced 
this Bill. The whole Liberal Party, 
with the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of them, would have exploded with 
indignation. The country would have 
rung with their denunciations. Fierce, 
fiery orators would have rushed to and 
fro like comets, scattering behind them 
a tail of burning words. Platforms 
would have sprung up like mushrooms; 
processions, with drums beating and 
flags flying, would have paraded our 
streets, monster demonstrations and 
cheap trips would have been got up at 
so much a head, and all the machinery 
of agitation would have been brought 
into play. And the Liberals would have 
been in earnest. Their indignation 
would have been honest, for I believe 
they dislike Home Rule, and I venture 
to say that in their heart of hearts they 
would like to change places with the 
Conservatives, and would have been in- 
finitely happier if we had brought in 
this Bill, and it had fallen to their lot 
to throw it out. It has been laid down 
that the duty incumbent on any one 
Minister or Member who brings in a 
Lill is first of all to prove the existence 
of an evil, next to suggest a remedy, 
and, lastly, to prove that his remedy 
would cure the evil. Of these three 
things the Prime Minister has only done 
one—he has suggested a remedy; but 
for what? What is the precise and 
particular evil this Bill is designed to 
cure? We do not know, for neither he 
nor anyone else has told us. Is it agra- 
rian ? Is it political? Is it sentimental ? 
To say chronic discontent is the evil 
from which Ireland suffers is to substi- 
tute the effect for the cause, and as to 
the cause we are left entirely in the 
dark; and, without good cause shown, we 
should be madmen to pass this Bill. 
The House must be well aware that this 
measure is dependent entirely upon the 
influence of the Prime Minister. Its 
life is bound up with his life. The cause 
of Home Rule stands or falls with him, 
and were his support withdrawn it would 
collapse completely. No Bill at all re- 
sembling this would have the slightest 
chance of being accepted by Parliament 
or the country if introduced by anyone 
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else. The demand for a separate Legis- 
lature would die a natural death, and it 
could not be revived. The people would 
marvel by what witchcraft so many of 
them were induced to take temporary 
leave of their senses, and would feel 
proportionate gratitude to those who, in 
spite of threats and obloquy, had saved 
them from themselves. Is there any 
precedent in our Parliamentary history 
of a measure of this magnitude being 
passed at the dictation of one man, 
which, if that man were removed from 
public life, would be scouted, mocked at, 
derided, and kicked into the kennel ? 
Is there any justification for passing 
such a measure? Were all the great 
measures of the century so passed ? 
Were the removal of Roman Catholic 
disabilities, the three extensions of the 
franchise, and the repeal of the Corn 
Laws so passed ? These measures had all 
taken hold of the heart and mind of the 
country. The country insisted that they 
should pass, and if whole Cabinets had 
gone down into the pit they would still 
have been passed. But this measure, 
more important than them all, is imposed 
on the country as by an Edict from an 
Eastern despot; and I hope that the 
presence of a despot has not so far cor- 
rupted the free spirit of the people as to 
lead them to sanction legislation which, 
in his absence, they would most cer- 
tainly condemn. This assertion is not 
mere conjecture. We have sure and 
certain evidence of its truth. Last De- 
cember, in a moment of convivial con- 
fidence, the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
H. J. Gladstone) dropped a hint of his 
father’s intentions. The Liberal editor, 
who was the recipient of his confidence, 
was so horrified that his bosom could 
not contain the dread secret. On De- 
cember 17 it became public property 
by appearing in the columus of The 
Standard. All will remember the angry 
incredulity with which the country, and 
especially the Liberal Party, received 
the news. Monstrous, impossible, ab- 
surd! they cried with one voice, and de- 
nounced it as an infamous Tory fabrica- 
tion, a malicious invention, without a 
shred or particle of truth. Indeed, so 
excited did the Party become that the 
Prime Minister himself wired from 
Hawarden disavowing ail responsibility 
for the announcement. Thus were 
troubled consciences set at rest, and the 
leading Liberal organ declared that the 
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Prime Minister had repudiated the sinis- 
ter desigas attributed to him. This little 
history proves that the proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman are unacceptable, 
nay more, hateful to the free, unbiassed 
mind of the country. The Liberal Party 
has greatly changed since last December. 
Quantum mutatus ab illo! It has been 
educated into ignorance. It has bathed 
in the waters of Lethe, and the oblivious 
stream seems to have washed away not 
only all memory, but all manhood, vera- 
city, sensibility, honour, integrity, and 
courage. There are certain phrases 
which in this debate do duty for argu- 
ments. One of them is ‘‘ Ireland a Na- 
tion.” The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Stansfeld), in 
particular, expressed his belief in the 
principle of nationalities. The re- 
appearance of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as a Oabinet Minister is exceed- 
ingly interesting; and I am not sur- 
prised that the Government should have 
sought his assistance at such a time as 
this. The right hon. Gentleman in his 
youth played with the fire of revolution, 
and had to resign his Office, because he 
was implicated with conspirators and 
assassins, so that there is something’ pecu- 
liarly fitting in his resuming Office just 
at the moment when the Government 
are engaged in a conspiracy against the 
Empire, and in an act of surrender to 
traitors and rebels. Well, Sir, we be- 
lieve in the principle of nationalities, so 
long as it is not adopted indiscrimi- 
nately. But before you create the Irish 
or any other nation you must be sure 
that it can stand alone. Of its ability to 
do so there is only one test. Has it 
credit in the markets of the world? 
Can it, from time to time, raise loans as 
may be required to meet the extraordi- 
nary needs of Government, either for 
purposes of public improvements, of in- 
ternal development, or national relief ? 
Would Ireland command this credit and 
power? Even the bare prospect of Home 
Rule has depressed Irish securities 50 
per cent. The realization would pro- 
bably knock them downto zero. With- 
out borrowing power, an Irish Govern- 
ment could do nothing to improve the 
condition of the Irish people, and in 
certain contingencies their condition 
would be infinitely worse than it is 
now. In the event of another famine, 
for instance, their situation would be 
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ment could not help them, so unless re- 
lief came from England—England, hated 
and maligned, but always ready to assist 
with her wealth her poorer sister in the 
day of trouble—they would starve by 
thousands. This would be only one of 
the happy results of “Ireland a Na- 
tion.” Another cry is “ Justice to Ire- 
land. That parrot cry was raised in 
this House on the first reading by the 
hon. Member for North-West Norfolk 
(Mr. Arch), and I suppose in the forth- 
coming campaign it will be used again 
to supply pumped-out politicians with 
perorations. he hon. Member said 
that if he went round England and 
asked every labourer whether ho 
wanted ‘‘ Justice to Ireland,” 90 per 
cent would say ‘‘ Yes.’ Of course they 
would; but everything depends on how 
you put a question. If you were to go 
round England and ask every labourer 
whether he wanted civil war in Ireland, 
90 per cent would say ‘‘ No.” Ten per 
cent would perhaps say ‘‘ Yes,” as they 
might be of opinion that a good civil 
war, in which one half of the Irish na- 
tion did their best to exterminate the 
other half, would be the readiest and 
quickest way of settling the Irish Ques- 
tion. I would ask the hon. Member if 
he has ever seen a representation of 
Justice? I will not refer him to the 
classics, for though the idea is taken 
from the ancients, the figure is familiar 
in modern prints. Justice is always 
drawn as a tall and stately female, with 
a pair of scalesin one hand and a sword 
in the other. Hon. Members too often 
forget the sword. They would substi- 
tute for it the gilded bladder tied toa 
gilded stick which mock Kings carry in 
pantomimes. Yet the sword is essen- 
tially necessary to a true conception of 
justice. By all means hold the scales 
level and mete out equal measure to all, 
showing fear and favour to none; but 
always remember that without the sword 
justice is impossible, as the unruly pas- 
sions of men, unless held in check by 
a salutary awe, will disturb the true 
balance and throw it out of gear. Those 
Gentlemen who call out for justice to 
Ireland must either get another cry 
or alter fundamentally their false and 
shallow conception of justice. Another 
ery is that Ireland must be governed 
according to Irish ideas. What are Irish 
ideas of government? Have they ever 
been defined? Do they exist at all ex- 
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cept as a phrase? Are we sure that 
government, according to Irish ideas, is 
not misgovernment according to English 
ideas? The ideas that lie at the root of 
a good government are pretty well un- 
derstood all the world over, and at least 
as well understood here in England as 
anywhere else. We have served a long 
apprenticeship, and should know our 
trade by this time. We wish to estab- 
ligh in Ireland peace and happiness, truth 
and justice, religion and piety, as much 
as in England, or in any other country 
throughout Her Majesty’s wide Domi- 
nions. But is it pretended, or can it be 
maintained for a moment, that the prin- 
ciples by which these blessings are to be 
secured have their dwelling-place in 
Irish ideas alone? Is there in these 
ideas a subtle magic—a potent alchemy 
—that enables them to overcome and 
transform the essential vulgar charac- 
teristics of human nature? Can they 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear? 
If so, how is it that in the speeches of 
the Irish Leaders this elixir vite has 
never been detected? If Irish ideas do 
not clothe themselves in Irish brogue, 
where are we to look for them? These 
speeches have run along the whole poli- 
tical gamut, and not a note do they 
strike, except in this House, that leads 
us to believe that government by Irish 
ideas means nothing else than the 
plunder of therich by the poor, and the 
oppression of the weak by the strong. 
Sir, Ireland is now governed according 
to Irish ideas; and what do we see? 
Liberty of speech, liberty of action, 
liberty of conscience, sore beset and 
hindered, and almost ceasing to struggle 
for existence. We see the whole nation, 
all but the brave North, in the grasp of 
an iron tyranny that threatens to crush 
out all healthy life. We have seen that 
tyranny imposed upon the people by a 
series of barbaric crimes and brutal out- 
rages, that have excited horror and in- 
dignation throughout the civilized world. 
As a natural result of all this, we see 
capital leaving the country, business at 
a standstill, enterprize dead, poverty 
and wretchedness alone flourishing, 
a spirit of suspicion and malevolence 
abroad throughout the land, and a fearful 
looking forward to the things that are 
to come; every sign, in fact, that Ire- 
land is in a disturbed, distressed, un- 
wholesome condition. This, Sir, is 
government according to the law in- 
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augurated by the Land a a and 
continued, upheld, and strengthened by 
the National League. The men who 
have established this illegal system, and 
who, though not absolutely perpetrators 
of the execrable deeds by which it is 
maintained, cannot certainly be acquitted 
of moral responsibility for them, now 
demand that we should pass a sponge 
over the past, and that we should set 
the seal and sanction of Parliament to an 
instrument which would be a justifica- 
tion of all their proceedings, and would 
hand over an integral and important 
part of the United Kingdom, and with 
it the lives and properties of thousands 
of Her Majesty’s most loyal subjects, to 
the government of those who have for 
years striven to render all good govern- 
ment impossible. We are invited to 
make the wolf the guardian of the fold. 
The antecedents of the Parnellites should 
make it impossible for us to grant their 
demands; and I maintain that by placing 
Ireland under the authority of these 
men we should put a premium upon 
conspiracy and crime, and should en- 
throne not a Constitutional Government, 
but a secret society. We should estab- 
lish not the rule of a Parliament, but 
the rule of adespot. The Prime Minister 
is very strong on this point. On May 24, 
1882, speaking of the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), he said— 

“He comes here as the apostle of a creed 
which is a creed of force, which is a creed of 
oppression, which is a creed of the destruction 
of all liberty, and of the erection of a despotism 
against it, and on its ruins different from every 
other despotism only in this—that it is more ab- 
solutely detached from all law, from all tradi- 
tion, and from all restraint.’’—(3 Hansard, [269] 
1553-4.) 

Now, Sir, the hon. Member has not 
changed his creed. The only change 
since the day on which those words were 
spoken is in the number of Apostles who 
profess that creed. In the last Parlia- 
ment there were 34; in this there are 
86; but the creed remains the same; 
and, apparently, the only reason why 
the Prime Minister has become an advo- 
cate of this creed of force, oppression, 
and despotism, is that its Apostles have 
increased from 34 to 86. This opens out 
a very serious speculation. At what pre- 
cise number does oppression become 
liberty — does despotism become mild 
and Constitutional government ? What 
is the exact figure at which demands 
which wore a harsh and forbidding 
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aspect assume such a gracious and bene- 
ficent air that we are no longer to repel 
them sternly, but to embrace them 
gladly ? What numeral has the magic 
power of transforming things to their 
contraries—of turning into white what 
was black, and of making wrong become 
right? I have only dabbled in moral 
philosophy, but have never yet come 
across a system of ethics which was 
founded on an arithmetical progression. 
Sir, I deny that the 86 Nationalists who 
sit in this House are in any true sense 
Representatives of Ireland. If we look 
at the numbers alone, they only repre- 
sent 4,823 more than half the electurs 
of Ireland. Then, Sir, votes should be 
weighed as well as counted. The South 
and West—the source and seat of dis- 
order, disaffection, grievance, poverty, 
and crime--voted for the Nationalists ; 
but the hardy and industrious North— 
where the trade and commerce and 
wealth and intelligence of Ireland con- 
gregate—is bitterly opposed to the Par- 
nellite programme. Of those who sup- 
ported it, how many did so from a 
conscientious conviction, or with any 
real knowledge of what they were 
doing? I believe that the number 
of illiterate voters amounted to one- 
fourth, and that they voted, almost with- 
out exception, for the Nationalists, for 
to them the Ballot was no protection, 
and they knew an adverse vote would 
have exposed them to the terrible venge- 
ance of the National League. The voters 
in Ireland were acted upon at the last 
Election by two of the most powerful in- 
fluences that can control human nature— 
greed and fear; greed for the property 
of others, fear for the consequences to 
themselves. Bribes and threats were 
dealt out in equal measure. Even reli- 
gion lent her hand to the agitators. As 
an inducement they were promised the 
possession of the land; as a deterrent 
they were threatened with ‘‘ Boycotting”’ 
in this world and damnation in the next. 
Can anyone who knows the character of 
the Irish peasantry be surprised that 
they voted for the Nationalists, or can 
anyone so blind himself to notorious 
facts as to entertain the belief that such 
a vote was an honest expression of a 
national conviction? There is no doubt 
that the Nationalist Party in this House 
were returned in the main by the Irish 
peasantry. Whatis the character of the 
Irish peasantry? Here is a picture of 
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it drawn by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo on May 11, 1882, in a speech 
delivered in this House— 

“«T know something of the Irish nature and I 
I know something of Irish crime... . Who 
is there that understands, or pretends to under- 
stand, the peasantry of Ireland who will say 
here, without stating a falsehood, that crime 
and outrage has not the sympathy of the Irish 
peasantry? I state that because I know it to 
be a fact.”—(3 Hansard, [269] 488.) 
I congratulate hon. Gentlemen on those 
Benches on the character of their consti- 
tuents. I think I have said enough to 
show that the Nationalists are in no 
true sense Representatives of Ireland, or 
if they are they represent what is worst 
in Ireland and ought to be suppressed, 
not what is best and ought to be en- 
couraged. On behalf of the idle and 
vicious they come here, not on behalf of 
the industrious and respectable. They 
have usurped the name of the Irish 
nation; but the true Ireland has not 
spoken, and cannot speak, while she is 
in the hands of Thugs. The Prime 
Minister has taken those who make the 
loudest noiso at their own estimation. 
He has regarded a foul, malignant, and 
traitorous organization as the mouth- 
piece of Ireland. Because we refuse to 
grant Home Rule we are told that we 
are the enemies of Ireland. The Irish 
Leaders are the worst enemies of Ireland. 
They exaggerate every petty grievance 
such as must exist in every country, in 
every age, under every Government, into 
wrongs of the first magnitude, in order 
that they may win a bubble reputation 
and fill their own pockets. They fan 
the embers of discontent that are always 
smouldering in the Irish character into 
a glowing flame of passion; they fill the 
ears of an excitable and credulous people 
with tales of English cruelty and oppres- 
sion, mostly false, in order to arouse a 
passionate and undying hatred to English 
rule, English order, English law, English 
manners, and English religion. They 
never cease to teach and to preach 
hatred to England ; they exalt it into a 
moral obligation ; they draw the minds 
of the Irish away from their peaceful 
avocations and daily toil in order to 
plunge them in the turmoil of politics. 
They intoxicate their senses with the 
alcohol of agitation. You say we know 
nothing of the Irish. What do the Irish 
know of us? You take care that they 
do not know the truth, or your occupa- 
tion would be gone. The idea the 
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ordinary Irishman has of England is so 
monstrous asto beabsurd. To say that 
she figures as a vampire sucking the life 
blood of Ireland—as a Minotaur that not 
yearly, but daily, demands its victims— 
is but a poor and faint representation of 
the character in which England appears 
to many Irishmen. For this distorted, 
extravagant conception the Nationalist 
speakers are responsible. Has a single 
man on those Benches ever tried to do 
anything but excite ill-will between 
England and Ireland? Has he ever 
endeavoured to point out the many ad- 
vantages that she undoubtedly owes to 
her connection with us? Has he ever 
dwelt upon the honourable position 
which Ireland occupies in being asso- 
ciated in the government of the greatest 
Empire the world has ever seen. Has 
he ever told his fellow-countrymen that 
the great achievements which adorn 
English history are as much theirs as 
ours? Has he ever informed them that 
they are heirs of our glory and partners 
in our Possessions? If they have de- 
claimed in favour of England a tenth as 
much as they have declared against her, 
the Irish Question would be dead and 
buried for evermore, and Ireland would 
be a peaceful, happy, and prosperous 
country. Are we, then, to repeal the 
Union, to set up a separate Parliament, 
with all its attendant and contingent 
embarrassment, at the bidding of a law- 
less organization? I cannot believe that 
Parliament or the nation will be guilty 
of an act of such fathomless folly. The 
principles of good government, by which 
alone a nation can thrive, are neither 
English or Irish. They are peculiar to 
no age or nation. They existed before 
the world, and will remain after the 
world has ceased to be. Those principles 
are of Divine origin and nature, and 
we can never apply them in the ful- 
ness of their perfection. I fully admit 
that so far in our dealings with Ireland 
they have often been overlaid by igno- 
rance, by corruption, by selfishness, by 
prejudice, by ambition, by Party pas- 
sion; and we reap to-day as we have sown 
throughout the centuries the mistakes 
which have been made by both nations. 
We recognize ours, and repent of them, 
and intend to avoid them in the future. 
Can the Irish say as much? It is not 
too late to retrieve our errors. We 
stand, as the Prime Minister said, at 
the parting of two ways. Do not let us 
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choose the broad and easy way that 
leads to destruction, but rather the 
straight and narrow way which, if con- 
sistently pursued with patience and 
firmness, will, in the end, regenerate 
Treland and bind her fast to England in 
the strong ties of reciprocal interest, and 
perhaps at last in the silken cords of 
affection under one Throne, one law, 
and one Parliament. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) said, he had come to the conclu- 
sion, after carefully listening to the de- 
bate, that no Bill had been exposed to 
more varied and more merciless criti- 
cism than that now before the House. 
It would be impossible to deny that, to 
a very large extent, this criticism had 
been successful. Even he, an advanced 
Liberal, could not deny that it was with 
feelings of somewhat mixed satisfaction 
that he viewed some of the provisions 
of the measure ; but he believed he was 
expressing the opinion of those who sat 
on the same side of the House when he 
said the Bill was not to be regarded 
from the point in view of its details, but 
in its general scope, and that as such it 
fulfilled the aspirations of the Liberal 
Party. It was because they were not 
to deal with the measure on a merely 
abstract idea, or as endeavouring to find 
a Constitution for two Islands placed in 
juxtaposition, but because they were 
dealing with a question of great com- 
plexity, and after a bitter experience of 
eight centuries, that they were convinced 
it was the only one which would justly 
satisfy the desires and aspirations of the 
Irish people. He asked if the Bill had 
been criticized fairly? They had heard 
speeches from the opponents of the Bill, 
prophesying every calamity, vice, and 
folly to those who would have the ad- 
ministration of this measure in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) 
had raised a number of chimeras in order 
to terrify the House from giving a cordial 
reception to the measure; and if the 
people of Ireland were all lunatics and 
also criminals, he could not have pro- 
phesied more absurd and nefarious acts 
as being likely to be committed by 
them. The noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had met the Bill with what sounded very . 
like incitement to armed hostility to the 
Forces of the Crown. He should like to 
deal briefly with the principal argu- 
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ments against the measure. The first , the Bill was one for the Re of the 
serious argument against the Bill was | Union. The speech which Lord Clare 
that raised by the noble Marquess the | made in 1802 had been much criticized, 
Member for the Rossendale Division, | and it had been quoted very largely 
who urged that the House of Commons | against the Liberal Party and against 
should not pass the Bill because it had | the Prime Minister. Speaking of what 
not received a popular mandate to deal | was called the unity of the two King- 
with the subject. The doctrine thus | doms, Lord Clare enumerated a certain 
propounded by the noble Marquess was, | number of matters which go to consti- 
however, an absolutely un-Constitutional | tute Ts independence. He said 
doctrine, and had been denounced as | that all legislative authority in either 
such, and as likely to lead tothe greatest | country was denied to the other, not 
danger, by no less an authority than Mr. | only in municipal regulations, but in 
William Pitt. It was the prerogative of | every branch of Imperial policy, whe- 
Parliament fairly and freely to repre-| ther of trade and navigation, of peace 
sent all the Hstates of the Realm. The| and war, or Revenue, or of Executive 
argument of want of mandate from the | Government. The points Lord Clare 
constituencies was used against the | mentioned to prove that Ireland was 
Union with Ireland, against the grant-| separate from England were precisely 
ing of representation to the Principality | the points which the Prime Minister 
of Wales, in the case of the Union with | had in this Bill reserved for the exclu- 
Scotland, and in settling the Succession | sive control of the Imperial Parliament. 
to the Crown. In all those cases there | He (Mr. Atherley-Jones), therefore, sub- 
had been no such thing as a mandate | mitted to the House that the Repeal of 
from the constituencies. But had not, | the Union had gone to the same limbo 
in fact, the constituencies given a man-| as the original accusation about the in- 
date? It was stated that the Prime|tegrity of the Empire. The last foot- 
Minister had sprung this question on/| hold of the opponents of the Bill was 
the country. In fact, however, the right | that the present proposals would impair 
hon. Gentleman had in Mid Lothian | the supremacy of Parliament. He did 
pointed out that now, for the first time | not hesitate to say that the arguments 
in the history of Ireland, it was open to | addressed to the House by the right 
the people by Constitutional means to | hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
declare what their will was as to the| ber for Bury (Sir Henry James) and 
government of their country. Nor was|the hon. and learned Member for 
that way of regarding the question con-| the Inverness Burghs (Mr. Finlay) 
fined to one side of the House. The| upon this point, and on which they had 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- ; descanted at great length, were abso- 
dale had charged the noble Lord the | lutely fallacious. But if there was one 
Member for Paddington with trifling | question of Constitutional law more 
with the question of Home Rule, and; clear and undoubted than another, it 
the noble Lord did not attempt to deny | was that, unless they absolutely took 
the charge. There was hardly a single | away or abdicated the whole sovereignty 
Member who did not, in addressing his | of Queen, Lords, and Commons, the abso- 
constituents, refer to this question as| lute supremacy of Parliament could not 
one of momentous gravity. It was laid| be impaired by any Act of Parliament. 
clearly before his own constituents, who | Mr. Dicey, whose book had been quoted 
declared distinctly and emphatically in| in opposition to the Bill, and who, un- 
favour of Home Rule. He passed on to | fortunately, was himself one of its oppo- 
consider the second material objection. | nents, had in more than one passage, in 
As to the argument against the Bill that | the most unqualified language, insisted 
the integrity of the Empire had disap-| on this doctrine, and shown that even in 
peared, in a system like ours, with a| the case of Colonies to which the largest 
number of Colonies, whose tie to the} powers of self-government had been 
Mother Country was purely one of sen-/ granted the most absolute power of veto 
timent, that argument had been aban-| was reserved to the Crown, which was, 
doned, and it was now clearly understood | in effect, the same thing as the Imperial 
that the concession of Home Rule to| Parliament. He (Mr. Atherley-Jones) 
Ireland could not really impair the unity | was not so foolish as to suppose that 
of the Empire. Then it was urged that! they did not intend practically to give 
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to the people of Ireland exclusive 
control over their own affairs; but, 
although they sointended to do, they did 
so from moral considerations, founded on 
the principles of good faith. They gave 
this power to the Irish people believing 
that they would use it to the advantage 
of their race ; and they did so in the con- 
viction that if, unhappily, circumstances 
should arise hereafter that might render 
it unnecessary for the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to intervene, in no wise should it 
be deprived of the full exercise of its 
power. Before concluding, he desired 
to say afew words with regard to the 
position in which he and his Friends 
stood. There could be no doubt what- 
ever that those hon. Members who sat 
on the Ministerial side of the House, 
with a few exceptions, were agreed upon 
the point that autonomy should be con- 
ceded to Ireland. That being so, he 
asked what werethe alternative schemes? 
What were the proposals which were 
made by hon. Gentlemen who sat on the 
opposite Benches, and by the noble Mar- 
quess the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington), and the right 
hon. Gentlemen the Members for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) and 
the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) ? 
All these hon. Gentlemen had tried their 
hands at what the scheme should be; 
but they had all failed most grievously. 
He was satisfied in his own mind that 
there was not a Gentleman in the House 
who did not believe that the measures 
proposed or suggested by the noble 
Marquess and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham were 
totally inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the trish people, or in any way 
to bring this great Irish question to a 
final close. He was an advanced 
Liberal, and had always been taught 
.to look up to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham with 
feelings of the keenest regard and the 
deepest respect; but there were times 
when such feelings received a rude 
shock. His feelings towards the right 
hon. Gentleman had upon this occasion 
received a rude shock. The right hon. 
Gentleman, who would reap the full har- 
vest of democracy in England, would 
deny the first germ of it to Ireland. The 
people of England would consider this 
fact. They asked themselves why it 
was they now found the right hon. Gen- 
tleman deserting, and even reprobating, 
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the Prime Minister? He feared the 
answer in this case was that the demo- 
cracy knew no limits beyond the limits 
of the human race. The right hon. 
Gentleman condemned the policy and 
scheme of the Prime Minister, and said 
he felt it his duty, as an ex-Cabinet Mi- 
nister, to unfold hisscheme. What was 
the right hon. Gentleman’s scheme? He 
appealed to the consideration of the 

ouse for the poor crofter and the agri- 
cultural labourer that they should not 
be allowed to spend their hard earnings 
in paying taxes to buy out the Irish 
landlords ; but in the very same breath 
he announced that he would tax the 
crofter and the labourer in order to set 
up a gigantic Poor Law Union to relieve 
the distress of Irish landlords. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he objected 
to the scheme because it was tantamount 
to the Repeal of the Union; but the 
very next day stated his readiness to go 
in for federation. One single elector of 
Birmingham was found sufficiently bold 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman what he 
meant by federation ; and what did the 
right hon. Gentleman say in reply? 
Why, that the system which obtained 
in the United States of America was the 
system which most commended itself to 
him. Now, he (Mr. Atherley-Jones) 
was of opinion that the amount of power 
which was vested in each individual 
State of America was far larger than 
that which was proposed to be granted 
to the people of Ireland by this Bill. 
Besides, he would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that if they had federation 
they must have something to federate. 
For his part, he felt that he should be 
acting in accordance with the sentiments 
of the people who had elected him when 
he said that he was in favour of the Bill, 
and he should vote for it in that belief 
in his heart that it would satisfy the 
just aspirations of the Irish people and 
conciliate that country to England, so 
that she would still remain an integral 
part of the British Empire. 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham) said, that 
they were asked no longer to vote upon 
this measure, but only upon an abstract 
Resolution, whereas the whole difficulty 
of the measure was in its details. They 
were now told that the Irish Members 
were to be included and were to sit in 
that House; but, in his opinion, the 
inevitable result would be the anarchy 
and confusion which the Prime Minister 
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had referred to. What was there to pre- 
vent some combination being made with 
the Irish Members who came over to 
vote in that House whereby the Church 
in England should be disestablished, 
while as a guid pro quo they would have 
to be granted some change in the Con- 
stitution given by this Bill by which hon. 
Members below the Gangway might 
establish another Church in Ireland ? 
They would be able to enact a measure 
by which England should have dearer 
beer in order that Ireland might have 
cheaper whisky. They were told that 
the Irish Members were only to sit in 
that House for special purposes; but 
the Prime Minister himself had said 
that it was impossible to separate local 
and Imperial affairs. Let them take, 
for instance, the case of a debate on the 
Budget. Would Irish Members be 
allowed to vote upon an Amendment to 
the Budget? Undoubtedly hon. Members 
below the Gangway would be affected 
by some Resolution as to the Expendi- 
ture upon the Army and Navy and the 
Services. The Rules of Procedure, again, 
would affect them, even if they were 
only admitted once a year. The conse- 
quence would be that on a measure of 
that character the Irish Members would 
have the fate of the Ministry in their 
hands; and if that was the case there 
was an end to all finality in this mea- 
sure, because overything would become 
a matter of bargaining with the Irish 
Members. Apart from that, something 
else had been overlooked—namely, the 
enormous voting power which Irishmen 
possessed in this country. If the Irish 
Members wanted some concession in the 
way of an alteration in the Constitution 
which was now to be imposed upon them, 
they would be able to traffic with the pro- 
mise of the Irish vote in this country at 
the next Election. He did not believe 
that Ireland would be satisfied by the 
grant of a separate Legislature of the 
sort which was now contemplated. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) had 
told them that there was no half-way 
house between government by the Im- 
perial Parliament at St. Stephen’s and 
complete independence ; and, in his opi- 
nion, anyone who attempted to build a 
half-way house would find that he was 
building it on sand, and that the fall of 
that house would be great, and would be 
accompanied by bloodshed and by dis- 
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aster to this Empire. He knew that 
many hon. Members opposite believed 
that this would be a final measure, and 
that Irishmen would be satisfied by it; 
but he would ask which Party in that 
House was most likely to be right upon 
this point—those who relied on the say- 
ingsand speeches of hon. Members below 
the Gangway, or those who relied upon 
the assurances, with many reservations 
and many qualifications, and upon the 

romises yet unperformed of the hon. 

ember for Cork? They had the au- 
thority on their side of hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench. 
ber. GLADSTONE pecen rag From the 

rime Minister’s speech at Aberdeen, he 
would have said that the right hon. 
Gentleman, at that time at all events, 
was not in favour of granting a separate 
Legislature to Ireland. The Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) was 
the only Minister on the Front Bench 
who had been consistent. But even he 
had taunted the Conservative Party with 
advocating a policy of ‘soft words and 
hard cash.” He would describe the 
Chief Secretary’s policy not as one of 
“soft words and hard cash,” but of 
soft words and promissory notes, drawn 
upon other people’s property. The Bill, 
he contended, did not contain the ele- 
ments of finality. Hon. Members would 
be reminded of the promises they had 
made in the past, and would be called 
upon to fulfil them. The national sen- 
timent in Ireland might be described as 
not ‘‘Three acres and a cow,” but 
“Three acres and a pig.”” What had 
they seen in recent years in Ireland? 
They had seen men like John Mitchel 
returned to that House. [An Irish Meu- 
BER: He was a noble Ulster man, but 
he is dead.| Well, he should not refer 
further to John Mitchel, as he had 
learned that he had gone to the ‘‘ bourne 
from which no traveller returned;” 
but could they forget that not so long ago 
Tipperary returned O’Donovan Rossa 
as Member of Parliament for that 
county ; and he would ask the House 
to consider what was to prevent him 
being elected to the Irish Parliament? 
Was that an argument for handing over 
power to these men? He could not 
wonder that the loyal Irishmen in 
Ulster were aroused and angry. And 
he should not be surprised if they sub- 
mitted themselves to many pains. and 
penalties rather than allow themselves 
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and their property to be placed under 
the control of men of such an infamous 
character. 

Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN: If you 
referto Mitchel, he was one of the noblest 
Irishmen that ever lived. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! 

Mr. FISHER said, he did not know 
whether the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone would apply that to O'Donovan 
Rossa. 

Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN: O’Dono- 
van Rossa is now what you made him. 
Whatever he was before, he is now what 
you have made him by your tortures, 
while he was in your prisons. 

Mr. FISHER said, that if O’ Donovan 
Rossa was the noblest character—— 

Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN: I never 
said so. I said John Mitchel was one 
of the noblest characters Ireland has 
produced. 

Mr. FISHER said, he was extremely 
glad they had done some good in Ire- 
land. He saw nothing in the Bill to 
prevent Rossa being Prime Minister of 
Ireland, and the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons. References had been made 
to the Conservative policy as one of 
coercion. He denied that it was so. 
Coercion was only employed to meet 
exceptional crime. When he went be- 
fore his constituents at the General Elec- 
tion, be stated to them that he was pre- 
pared to grant a large measure of local 
self-government to Ireland. He did not 
woo the Irish voters in his constituency 
by saying that he would vote for the 
establishment of a separate Legislature 
in Dublin. He denied the statement of 
the hon. Member for North-West Dur- 
ham (Mr. Atherley-Jones) that this 
question had been settled at the last 
Election. His opponent for the con- 
stituency which he represented (Mr. 
George Russell) was a Member of the late 
Liberal Administration, and in his Elec- 
tion address that gentleman stated that— 

‘In the interests alike of England and of 
Ireland, he should oppose the legislative 
separation of the two countries.” 

He was under the impression that 
that gentleman was at that time in 
the secrets of the Prime Minister; but, 
at all events, he denied that the question 
was before the constituencies at the 
General Election. He maintained that 
it was not fair on the part of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to say that coercion was 
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the only alternative which the Conser- 
vative Party had to offer. He invited 
Irishmen still to take some part in the 
preservation of our great Empire, in the 
building up of which they had borne a 
glorious and a conspicuous share—an 
Empire which administered just and 
merciful laws, and which never could 
be maintained in all the fulness of its 
vigour as the chief factor in the civiliza- 
tion of the world unless it was preserved 
under one Queen and one Parliament. 
Sir THOMAS ACLAND (Somerset, 
Wellington) said, that he addressed the 
House not from any desire to make per- 
sonal explanations, or to vindicate the 
course which he intended to take with 
respect to this measure. He did not pre- 
sume to speak for other hon. Members 
on his own side of the House; butif the 
difficulties which he had felt were felt 
by others, and which he himself had 
overcome, could be any proof of the 
sincerity of his convictions, he wished to 
ut his views shortly before the House. 
uch as he admired the frank and high 
spirit of the noble Marquess the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington), he could not sympathize 
with him, or believe that he was justified 
in the remark which he had made as to 
the Prime Minister bringing this ques- 
tion forward as a surprise on the country. 
Knowing as he did from personal friend- 
ship, and not from any public or official 
connection, the frank way in which the 
Prime Minister expressed his own feel- 
ings to those with whom he came in con- 
tact, he should, indeed, be surprised if 
some of the most bitter opponents of 
the right hon. Gentleman at this moment 
would get up in the House and say, be- 
fore they went to their constituents at 
the Election, that they were not aware of 
the tendency of his views. What did 
the right hon. Gentleman himself say 
at the Election? It would be remem- 
bered that on certain burning questions 
a red flag was hoisted at Birmingham, 
which was followed by the hoisting of a 
blue flagat Hatfield. The Prime Minister, 
however, did not appeal to the electors 
on any burning question. He called 
upon them to apply themselves sincerely 
and earnestly to the primary duties of a 
deliberative Assembly, and the right 
hon. Gentleman warned the constitu- 
encies and the candidates that if order 
was to be maintained in Ireland it was 
necessary to have a strong Liberal Go- 
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vernment. So far as he was personally 
concerned, he certainly spoke on no ex- 
citing topic to his constituents. He im- 
pressed on them the important fact that 
three of the greatest Liberal measures 
passed by Parliament had been passed 
when the Liberals were put out of Office 
and their Successors came in. So, in 
like manner, when the question of Ire- 
land came most prominently to the front 
it was necessary to have a Liberal Go- 
vernment and not a Conservative Go- 
vernment in power for the purpose of 
maintaining order in that country. He 
wished, however, to avoid all Party im- 
putations ; but he could not refrain from 
observing that in the course of the dis- 
cussion a great deal of vague language 
and many vague catchwords had been 
employed—as, for example, ‘‘the Em- 
pire,” ‘‘ Imperial interests,” and ‘“ Re- 
peal of the Union,”—mixed up with a 
great many vague sentimental appeals 
to nationality. He could not bring him- 
self to vote for an abstract Resolution 
in favour of autonomy in Ireland; he 
wished to have something in definite 
and clear language which lawyers might 
interpret afterwards. He believed that 
if there was one thing for which the 
country was anxious it was a united 
Empire maintained by the supre- 
macy of an Imperial Parliament. The 
Bill proposed to constitute for Ireland 
a legislative authority, an executive 
authority, and a judicial authority. On 
these points he wished to see not legal 
theories but practical propositions. The 
right hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) spoke clearly about the 
supremacy of this Parliament; but he 
was not strictly accurate in what he said. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
Bill as defining the delegation of a 
limited portion of the legislative power 
of this Parliament to the new Body; 
but the Bill rather defined the power it 
did not delegate. As the matter stood 
it was possible that in the future great 
differences of opinion might arise. The 
new Body was to be intrusted with 
matters of Irish concern ; but what were 
they? They involved the protection of 
life and property, and generally the 
maintenance of social order, including 
liberty of contract and the payment of 
debt. Making allowance for all restric- 
tions, the Legislative Body would be 
practically independent. It would, for 
all practical purposes, have legislative 
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independence; and, according to the 
Attorney General, there would remain 
in this Imperial Parliament a great 
reserve of power which was not intended 
to be used except in some great emer- 
gency. The responsibility of this Par- 
liament for the Soppinben of Irishmen 
would be in abeyance. Irishmen in 
Ireland would be absolutely dependent 
on the sense of responsibility to which 
he hoped the granting of power might 
train the Members of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. Many of the Irish Members of 
this Parliament were rising to this sense 
of responsibility; but still we could not 
forget the vindictive spiritin which some 
of them had spoken of Earl Spencer 
and of the Prime Minister, and the 
opinions of the 85 Members could not 
be accepted as the last word from the 
whole of Ireland. Their position might 
be strong, constitutionally, and many 
might by Parliamentary service have 
earned claims to personal respect ; but 
still, before displacing the Executive of 
Ireland, creating a new system under 
the control of a Legislative Body, and 
surrendering the power of the Imperial 
Parliament, he must look at what was 
going on in Ireland, and particularly at 
the ‘ Boycotting” which so largely 
affected tradesmen, and appeared to be 
countenanced by high ecclesiastical 
authority. He should feel more com- 
fortable if he could see Irish Members 
effectively using their influence to put a 
stop to this system. What was the 
remedy proposed? That the Imperial 
Parliament should abdicate its whole 
responsibility, and trust to a sense of 
responsibility arising suddenly as soon 
as absolute powers over Irish affairs was 
transferred to an Irish Legislature. He 
wished to trust the Irish people, and he 
believed that they might, as a whole, be 
trusted if their passions were not aroused 
and their self-interest was not appealed 
to by those who misled them. But he 
had to look at that as a practical ques- 
tion of government, and he said that if 
a measure could not be carried at once 
for establishing social order in Ireland, 
he earnestly hoped that Englishmen and 
Scotchmen might appeal to their Irish 
fellow-countrymen to show themselves 
worthy of the trust which we wished to 
place in them. With regard to the 
veto—although Mr. Dicey, whose au- 
thority had been quoted, had told them 
very plainly in an article which appeared 
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three months ago, that the Colonial 
system of veto was utterly inapplicable 
to the case of England and Ireland, still, 
for himself, he believed that the Go- 
vernment had framed that Bill with an 
honest intention that the veto should be 
a reality ; and from what he had heard 
yesterday, he understood that it would 
undoubtedly be in the power of Parlia- 
ment to call the Ministers of the Crown 
to account if they neglected their duty 
in Ireland. He felt quite sure that it 
was not by a union of Parties, or some- 
thing in the nature of coercion, that we 
could look forward to the restoration of 
order in Ireland; but it was to a 
growing good feeling between the 
toilers of Great Britain and Ireland that 
we were to look for a good under- 
standing between the two countries. 
With regard to alternatives, he admired 
the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale as a true-hearted Liberal 
and a fine manly specimen of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy; but it seemed to him 
that the noble Marquess offered them 
nothing but a simple negative to the 
carefully-prepared plan of a responsible 
Government, and he neither indicated 
any alternative nor even his willingness 
to undertake the responsibility. Then 
as to those who aspired to head the 
Radical Party, he did not understand 
their policy, nor did he presume to 
fathom their purposes. For himself, he 
came to the conclusion that he could not 
refuse to join in sending a message of 
sympathy to the Irish people as a whole. 
He wished to believe and to trust their 
Representatives. He could not trust 
the Nationalist Members as a Party, 
because they had surrendered their 
freedom of deliberative action; but he 
thought he might safely rely on some 
indications of a gradually growing sense 
of responsibility, and a changed tone of 
feeling towards this country. He be- 
lieved, also, that among the English 
and a large proportion of the Scotch 
people there was a disposition to meet 
the Irish in a responsive spirit. He was 
convinced that a mere recasting of the 
machinery of local government was quite 
unsuited to the emergency, and he 
thought that more good was to be ex- 
pected from a collective representation 
of all interests meeting at Dublin and 
speaking, not in unison, but in that har- 
mony which might result from variety. 
The Ulster men were sometimes more 
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Trish than other Irishmen; and he did 
not believe that in their hearts they 
were so much afraid of what was coming 
as was sometimes supposed. He was, 
therefore, in favour of the 1st clause of 
the Bill. The words of the 2nd clause 
were wide reaching, but they must be 
taken with the restrictions and excep- 
tions and with the prerogative of the 
Crown. He was prepared to face the 
problem as inevitable of establishing a 
bond fide Legislative Body in Ireland ; 
but he hoped that the Government would 
pause before they gave it control over 
the Judges, and he certainly was not 
prepared to make it independent of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
Reserving in every sense the abiding 
and continued responsibility of Parlia- 
ment to promote the happiness of Ire- 
land, he believed that a Legislative As- 
sembly in Dublin was, under all the 
circumstances, expedient, provided that 
the extent of its powers was not pre- 
judged. The people of both countries 
were, in his opinion, anxious to come 
together and to work in harmony, and 
he hoped that these debates would re- 
sult in the promotion of the welfare and 
the happiness of the people and the 
maintenance of the honour of the Em- 
ire. 

Sr THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.): Sir, I do not think that the Re- 
presentative of an Irish constituency can 
rise to join in this debate without feel- 
ing that it is the most momentous dis- 
cussion in which the Irish Members 
have taken part since their entrance into 
this House. Looking back beyond the 
present century, through the vicissitudes 
which have marked the connection of 
England and Ireland, I do not believe 
that, at any period of that connection, a 
more fateful issue has been raised be- 
tween the two nations than that which 
confronts us to-night. Hon. Members 
on opposite sides of the House will 
doubtless form widely different estimates 
of the policy which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is pursuing; but no section of 
the House will deny that the problem 
which the Government seeks to solve is 
of vital import not alone to Ireland, but 
to the Empire. An opportunity has 
arisen, under circumstances which I will 
venture to describe as especially favour- 
able, for the healing of a long-standing 
feud between the two peoples. In Ire- 
land, it has at length been possible to 
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frame, in a Constitutional manner, the 
demand of the country for what it con- 
siders its rights, and to give a practi- 
cally unanimous expression to that de- 
mand. It has, furthermore, been possible 
to bring the Irish people to the temper 
of mind in which they are willing to 
forget and forgive the wrongs that have 
been done them—in which they are will- 
ing to enter into cordial union with the 
present generation of Englishmen, leav- 
ing the unfortunate past to history and 
historians. It has been possible to in- 
spire them again with confidence in Par- 
liamentary methods, and to induce them 
to look to this House for a redress of 
their grievances. They are waiting, in 
silent expectation, for the answer of Par- 
liament to the demand they have ad- 
dressed to it; and I believe it is only 
the foes of England, or her very short- 
sighted friends, who could wish them to 
be disappointed. In England, too, a 
temper of mind seems to prevail which 
is favourable to the solution of the Irish 
difficulty. Among alarge section of the 
English people, the bigoted hatred and 
irritating contempt of the Irish nation, 
to which we were so long accustomed, 
have given place to a better under- 
standing of our claims, and a more 
generous sympathy with our necessities. 
There are, too, among responsible Eng- 
lish statesmen, some at least who are en- 
lightened enough, and patriotic enough, 
to seek in their solution of it not the mere 
triumph of a Party, not the mere grati- 
fication of personal ambition or personal 
spleen, but only the welfare of the 
peoples whose destinies they are set to 
control. To such men, and to the un- 
prejudiced Englishmen whom they re- 
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must be easily intelligible. Addressed 
to them by any other people under the 
sun, it would at once command their 
sympathy and ensure their support. We 
base our claims on our natural rights to 
enjoy the privileges, as we possess the 
character, of a free nation. We area 
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nglish. We have a national spirit of 
our own. We have our own historical 
traditions. We have our own peculiar 
wants, and, in great part, we profess a 
different religion. This character of a 
distinct nationality we have ever upheld, 
as the incidents of a somewhat unfortu- 
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our right to national autonomy; and as 
we have striven to enforce that right in 
the past, so shall we strive to enforce it 
now. In asserting that we are a people 
distinct from the English, I must not 
be understood to mean that we are by 
nature antagonistic to England, nor 
even that we are necessarily opposed to 
her by tradition. It does not follow 
that because a man is not English, or of 
English blood, that he is therefore the 
enemy of England. We were not born 
Englishmen, and we will not die Eng- 
lishmen; but that is no reason why 
through life we may not co-operate with 
Englishmen for a common political pur- 
pose. In many parts of the world men 
who are not English by race are never- 
theless staunch friends of England, In 
many portions of the habitable globe 
men, alien by birth, are politically con- 
nected with England, and are fervent 
supporters of the English connection. 
There is, therefore, no firm reason why 
we cannot be at peace with England 
without being forced to become English- 
men. I wish to insist strongly upon 
this point—that it may be understood 
that, in putting forward this claim, in 
no sense do we meditate an attack upon 
Great Britain, and in no way do we wish 
to make our just demands a menace 
to her greatness. Being, therefore, a 
people apart, and forming a distinct, 
though not a separate, nationality, we 
assert our claim to the privilege of a 
people, and insist upon our right of 
national self-government. The claim 
thus put forward determines at once our 
attitude regarding all proposals of local 
self-government. We cannot consent 
to accept minor measures of parish ad- 
ministration by Elective Boards as a 
compromise of our demands for a Na- 
tional Legislature. Being a people, we 
claim a people’s right—the government 
of our nation by our nation. We claim 
to manage for ourselves in National 
Council the national concerns which 
affect us and us only. We can accept 
nothing less than this. We have a 
duty to our country’s ancient name and 
to the undying aspirations of our race, 
and we should fail in our obligations to 
both if we demanded less. I trust hon. 
Gentlemen will so far understand our 
demand as to perceive that no arrange- 
ment of County Boards or Provincial 
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asked to explain why Ireland cannot 
submit to be governed in the same way 
as the Municipailty of London, or the 
county of Middlesex. It may seem, 
perhaps, to hon. Members that this as- 
piration is but a striving after a romantic 
idea. To that we reply’that the ideas 
which govern men are factors of poli- 
tical life with which practical statesmen 
must deal. The history of mankind 
proves that ideas have had much to do 
in shaping the destinies of nations. I 
might add that ideas of this kind, when 
entertained by other nationalities, have 
found ample sympathy and encourage- 
ment from English statesmen, and that, 
thus fostered, they have not unfrequently 
revealed themselves as forces of vast 
power in the history of the modern 
world. Let English statesmen then 
realize, once for all, this plain truth— 
that the Irish people are determined at 
all cost to be a free people. We do not 
object to form a portion of the Empire ; 
but we protest that we must be a free 
portion of it, requiring that we shall be 
recognized as a nation within the Em- 
pire. We demand that we be permitted 
to enjoy within the Empire the legis- 
lative and administrative independence 
which befits a free people. We cannot 
consent to have our laws made by an 
Assembly which is the Representative 
Body of another people, which does not 
live with our political life, which is not 
vitally concerned in our national pros- 
perity, and which therefore cannot 
legislate in our name. Allowing such 
an Assembly to be actuated by a desire 
to accord us the fullest and most ample 
justice, the fact of its being virtually a 
foreign Assembly would still make its 
legislation a yoke, and at best a well- 
meant oppression. Again, we cannot sub- 
mit to have our Administration placed in 
the hands of strangers, who are ignorant 
of the condition of our people, who are 
unable to sympathize with their feelings 
and aspirations, and whose government 
in consequence does not represent the 
national will. Granting that they were 
animated by the most honourable mo- 
tives, the fact of their being strangers 
makes their interference in our domes- 
tic concerns a_ grievance, to which 
force alone will oblige usto submit. So 
long as the Senate in which our laws 
are made shows a majority of five to one 
against the Representatives of our people, 
0 long will this grievance subsist; and, 
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furthermore, so long as the control of the 
Irish Administration rests with a Par- 
liament so constituted, so long must we 
hold with the distinguished Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
that the Government of Ireland is an 
alien bureaucracy. I would again beg 
the House tv understand that when I 
say ‘‘strangers,’’ I do not mean ene- 
mies. I would convey that our laws 
are made and administered by men of 
different race, of different nationality, 
with but very imperfect opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with our circum- 
stances and our wants, and whose poli- 
tical education has not fitted them to 
sympathize with either. You may still 
govern the ryots of India through Eng- 
lish gentlemen appointed by the autho- 
rities at home ; but in Ireland the point 
has been reached in political education, 
and I trust in political power, when this 
system is no longer feasible. The time 
I hope has arrived when the Rulers of 
Ireland shall be appointed by the will 
of the Irish people and not by a Govern- 
ment which comes and goes by the will 
of the people of England. Giving credit 
to Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welsh- 
men, for a sincere desire to rule Ireland 
aright, we still hold that they ought not 
to rule her because they are not of her 
people, and we emphatically decline to 
submit to their government. Is there 
anything preposterous in that? I ap- 
peal to the fairness and common sense 
of this House, and of the English people 
— Would the people of England consent 
to have their laws made by a Legisla- 
ture sitting in Washington or Sydney, 
were those cities within four hours’ sail 
of London? Would they submit to 
have their Administration placed in the 
hands of the American or Australian 
nominees of such an Assembly? We 
know full well their national spirit 
would revolt against such an arrange- 
ment. Why, then, should the Irish 
people acquiesce in a state of things 
under which their laws are framed by a 
Senate established in London, and the 
administration of their affairs is placed 
in the hands of individuals appointed 
by such a Parliament? But, Sir, the 


legislative independence of Ireland is 
not merely an idea—independence is 
something more than a mere ornament 
of a people’s life—it vitally concerns the 
material interests of the nation, and 
affects profoundly its general welfare. 
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which, continuing without interruption, 
has eventuated in the condition in which 
we find ourselves now. During the 
years immediately preceding the Union 
Ireland was a thriving nation. She 
possessed a widespread and ever-in- 
creasing trade. The ferment of indus- 
trial life was active throughout the 
country, the bustle of commercial enter- 
prize enlivened the streets of our towns ; 
numerous native manufactures afforded 
occupation to our people, and swelled 
the sum of the nation’s resources. The 
City of Dublin, which was then worthy 
of the name and dignity of the Metro- 
polis of Ireland, was among the most 
brilliant and most wealthy of the Euro- 
pean capitals. Sir, the statements of 
Lord Clare and of Lord Plunket as to 
the pre-Union prosperity of Ireland have 
been given to the House during the 
course of this debate. I shall now ask 
the attention of hon. Members to some 
other statements to the same effect— 
statements of the traders and bankers 
of Dublin in 1798 and 1799—and that 
Parliament, be it remembered, was 
representative only of a section of the 
nation—it represented the Protestants 
of Ireland only. Yet under the rule 
of that Assembly, thus imperfectly con- 
stituted, the progress of Ireland was 
rapid beyond example—so rapid, that 
jealousy has been assigned as the 
motive which prompted English Minis- 
ters to destroy the liberties to which 
that prosperity was attributed. I will 
not dwell upon the means to which Mi- 
nisters stooped to effect their disastrous 
purposes. I believe there is not now an 
instructed Englishman who does not look 
with shame upon the devices by which 
the Legislative Union was effected. I 
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| with men who were eye-witnesses of the 
| ghastly imfamies done in the name of 
the British Government to force a 
wretched people into rebellion, they 
would not esteem any language of in- 
dignation and abhorrence too strong for 
the crimes denounced. But I do not 
wish to keep the attention of the House 
fixed further on these melancholy events. 
I trust we are about to enter on an era 
of good feeling between the people of 
the two countries, in which the remem- 
brance of these wrongs may be suffered 
to die out. What I am concerned to 
bring under the notice of the House is 
the circumstance that the Union has 
been disastrous to that prosperity in 
which, under a free Parliament, [reland 
had advanced so rapidly. I shall be 
brief in my reference to the significant 
statistics which prove the dismal truth 
—statistics as to Irish manufactures. 
It appears, then, that the commercial 
and manufacturing prosperity of Ireland 
did not long survive the Legislature to 
which it owed its existence—a period of 
gradual decline began with the advent 
of the foreign Government which has 
lasted to our own day, and which has 
now reached its lowest point, because 
there is nothing left for it to destroy. 
An attempt was made some time since, 
in an Address presented to the new 
Viceroy by the Dublin Chamber of Com- 
merce, to prove, from the Returns for 
the Port of Dublin, that the trade of Ire- 
land had increased during the past 80 
years. The tonnage of the vessels that 
entered and leave the port is much 
greater than it was at the beginning of 
the century—therefore, argued these 
discerning merchants, the prosperity of 
Ireland has increased. The Returns of 
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the Port of Dublin seem to furnish the 
most melancholy evidence of the de- 
cadence of Ireland that could well be 
offered us. It will be found, on exami- 
nation of these Returns, that the bulk of 
the imports to Ireland come in the form 
of manufactured goods, and that the ex- 
ports are mainly agricultural products. 
The fact that, since 1800, Ireland has 
been driven to buy more largely manu- 
factured articles, and to pay for them in 
agricultural produce, is proof that her 
own industries have died out. Instead 
of utilizing her agricultural produce in 
maintaining a native manufacturing 
population, and exporting only as much 
of her surplus produce as would pay for 
the raw material, she has now to export 
as much as pays not only for the raw ma- 
terial, but for the labour which, 80 years 
ago, was supplied by a thriving popula- 
tion at home. The barristers and half- 
pay officers who form the Dublin Cham- 
ber of Commerce can hardly be regarded 
as authorities upon matters commercial ; 
but their fallacies are worthy of notice, 
since they have been taken as a test by 
more thoughtful men. The one indus- 
try which, since the unfortunate Act of 
Union, has thriven in Ireland—apart 
from landlordism —is that of cattle 
raising. But that increase is no indi- 
cation of national prosperity —it is 
rather the reverse. It indicates that a 
large part of the population has been 
exterminated to make way for cattle; 
that a readier means has been found of 
paying foreign countries for the commo- 
dities that were before manufactured at 
home, and a simpler method introduced 
of raising the yearly revenue which the 
people of Ireland have had to furnish to 
the 1,500 absentee landlords, who claim 
an exorbitant rent for sume 4,500,000 
Irish acres, of which they assert them- 
selves owners. I will not weary the 
House by quoting further statistics in 
proof of the melancholy cffects of the 
Legislative Union on Izish industries 
and Irish trade. I could wish that hon. 
Members who have no experience of our 
country could pay a visit to Dublin or 
any other of the Irish towns that, 80 
years ago, were thriving centres of com- 
mercial and industrial life. It would do 
more to convince them than volumes of 
statistics. They should see the ruin which 
is gradually settling down upon those 
towns, the half-empty streets, the lines 
of noble houses crumbling into decay, the 
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squalor and misery which are invading 
the quarters in which wealth and rank 
had their home ; and I venture to pre- 
dict that, after an experience of this 
kind, they will not be deeply impressed 
by the figures of the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce. But the loss of our indus- 
tries and our commerce is not the only 
material disaster which we owe to the 
Legislative Union. We had a right to 
expect that the new Legislature, which 
usurped the functions of our own, would 
give attention to the one industry which 
was left to us, only because we could not 
be deprived of the soil of our own coun- 
try. Shut out from other fields of labour, 
the Irish nation was forced to give itself 
almost entirely to the cultivation of the 
soil. Agricultural industry being al- 
most the sole source on which the nation 
had to depend, it might have been ex- 
pected that the Imperial Legislature 
would have regulated the condition of 
that industry so as to secure the culti- 
vators against the evils of an extrava- 
gant competition for land; yet, for 80 
years, the Imperial Legislature looked 
calmly on, tiil the evils, which grew out 
of the misery of the nation, reached the 
point at which they were endurable no 
longer ; and, even then, it took an agi- 
tation which convulsed the country from 
end to end, and a supreme effort on the 
part of England’s greatest statesman as 
well, to secure some measure of justice 
for the Irish farmers. The want of all 
legislative protection to the Irish tenant 
farmer against the exactions of a grasp- 
ing landlordism must stand as a con- 
demnation of that Government which 
arrogated to itself the guardianship of 
the rights of the Irish people. In less 
than a century, the landlords of Ire- 
land, as a class, took advantage of the 
competition for land, occasioned by 
the practical extinction of other in- 
dustries, to increase their levies on the 
labour of the poor beyond all reason; 
but Government did not interfere to 
assert the plain principles of economi- 
cal justice in favour of the oppressed. 
From 1782 to 1874, the Irish rental 
of the Marquess of Bath rose from 
£28,000 a-year to £78,189; that of the 
Earl of Devonshire, from £18,000 to 
£34,326; that of the Earl of Caledon, 
from £1,000 to £19,754; that of the 
Marquess of Conyngham, from £9,000 
a-year to £32,644; that of Lord Bantry, 
from £800 a-ycar to £14,561; and so 
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on through a melancholy list ; and when, 
at last, the Imperial Legislature was 
brought, under the pressure of what 
looked like a social revolution, to take 
cognizance of this gigantic evil, the 
Court which it established proclaimed 
the grievous neglect of the Government 
by proceeding to cut down the land- 
lords’ rentals by from one-fith to one- 
quarter, and as its courage grew and its 
experience increased, by one-third, one- 
half, and even a higher fraction. Ifthe 
proceedings of that Court are but the 
assertion of the principles of strict econo- 
mical justice, what are we to say of the 
system of government which delayed 
80 years to establish it—which waited 
until the country was on the verge of ruin 
before initiating remedial legislation ? 
The further evils which government by 
the Imperial Legislature has brought 
upon Ireland have, of late years at least, 
become familiar to the ears of the Mem- 
bers of this House. Our educational sys- 
tem neglected, or, if not neglected, con- 
structed in direct antagonism to the 
wishes of the nation, the law adminis- 
tered by partizan Judges and by ascen- 
dancy magistrates ; the public offices in 
the gift of men who were most frequently 
at open war with the country, and filled 
by strangers whom they thought most 
likely to serve their purposes—a system 
of Administration in no way amenable 
to the public opinion of the nation, and 
supported in every unpopular act by the 
public opinion and the Press of another 
people. Famine at stated times; the 
Constitution suspended periodically; and, 
finally, the usual outcome of tyrannical 

vernment, chronic disaffection, and at 

ue intervals spasmodic rebellion. I do 
not make these assertions in any conten- 
tious spirit. The Irish Question has 
now reached a phase in which the Re- 
presentatives of Ireland may dispense 
with long arguments. The political 
Parties in this House are, I venture to 
believe, in accord as to what is due to 
Ireland in justice. The difference be- 
tween them is a difference as to how 
much of justice shall be conceded. Con- 
cession is inevitable, and, let me add, 
the concession of the full measure of our 
rightful claims is inevitable. There is 
much talk about the choice between 
coercion and justice. I do not delieve 
that the advocates of coercion put the 
least faith in it themselves; and I make 
bold to assert that, from coercion, Eng- 
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land has much more to fear than we have. 
We have reached a depth of political 
misfortune in which we have nothing to 
lose but the modicum of individual and 
public liberty which we are permitted 
to enjoy during the periods when the 
Constitution is not suspended by Act of 
Parliament. Commercial prosperity we 
have not, and it is difficult to imagine a 
worse condition of our agricultural in- 
dustries than that in which we find our- 
selves at thismoment. What, then, have 
we to lose by coercion? The additional 
Army that coercion would quarter on us 
would be but a trifling addition to the 
evils we have to wince under already. 
But what has England to fear from 
coercion ? I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that the statesman who, at this mo- 
ment, would enter into a course of repres- 
sive legislation towards Ireland would 
deserve the reprobation of every man 
who values the dignity and the stability 
of this Empire. A people that havo 
suffered, as few peoples have suffered, 
are willing to forget their injuries, and 
to join the people of England in main- 
taining a common Empire. They are 
willing to lend to the support of the 
Imperial power the strength of a people 
whose day is only beginning ; they are 
joined in their friendly advances by the 
millions of their race scattered over the 
face of the globe, and the sympathy of 
every nation in which freedom is a 
sacred thing with them in their endea- 
vour. Sir, I do not envy the man who 
ean look with a light heart on the results 
that must follow if their advances are 
rejected. They have expressed their 
demands in the form and through the 
channels prescribed by your Constitu- 
tion. They have unanimously asked 
from you the privilege you have ac- 
corded to many other peoples within the 
Empire. If you refuse them, you will 
have to deal with an insulted and mad- 
dened nation, familiar with the methods 
of political organization, united at home, 
and supported by their kinsmen in Bri- 
tain and in every region under the sun ; 
and you will have this hostile opinion at 
home and abroad impregnably strength- 
ened and irresistibly justified, by the fact 
that the Prime Minister of England 
has proclaimed their demands to be just, 
and declared it your duty to satisfy 
them. United in the demand for mere 
justice, supported by the public opinion 
of the civilized world and by the enthu- 
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siastic sympathy of their own kinsmen, 
vindicated in their determination by the 
Prime Minister of England and by the 
most enlightened as well as the most 
patriotic of Englard’s sons, they cannot 
be defeated. A cause that can command 
such resources must succeed, were the 
opposition against it ten times what it is. 
the certainty of our success is the best 
guarantee that we will never relax our 
endeavours. I trust it will be a motive 
to the hon. Gentleman who are opposed to 
us to relax somewhat of their opposition. 
They may be able to delay justice, or to 
minimize the measure of justice accorded 
to us; but a triumph of that kind would 
be a national disaster. It would not 
prevent us reaching the end we seek, 
but would leave us without friendly 
feeling towards those who had hindered 
us. If it is important that the relations 
of Ireland to England should henceforth 
be those of cordial friendliness, those 
who seek to make ungracious the con- 
cessions which must ultimately come, 
are doing scant service to both countries. 
[t has been the misfortune of English re- 
medial legislation for Ireland that every 
concession has always come too grudg- 
ingly tocommand our gratitude. I trust 
that mistake will not be committed now; 
and that all who are concerned for the 
welfare of both nations will concur 
to make this last concession a basis of 
genuine concord between them for all 
time tocome. We have been asked for 
guarantees of loyalty tothe Empire. The 
best guarantee in our case is that of self- 
interest. Make it worth while for us to 
be loyal, and we will be so. Make the 
Irish people a recognized member of the 
Imperial system, and they will be faith- 
ful. Permit us to share in the Imperial 
prosperity, and we will defend the Em- 
pire of which we are a part; and we will 
sacrifice, if needs be, our properties and 
our lives to uphold its greatness and 
enhance its glory. And count also upon 
our gratitude. We are willing to take 
the great Leader of this House and his 
Colleagues as the exponents of the wishes 
and feelings of the people of England 
towards us and towards the people for 
whom we now speak; we are disposed 
to be grateful. We know they have done 
a just deed; and on account of the 
generosity they have shown, we are 
willing to forget the littleness and the 
bigotry which have opposed them. 
As to the insulting predictions that 
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we should plunder the property of our 
fellow-subjects if power were placed 
in our hands, if we are able to govern 
at all we must be able to govern with 
justice, and we shall have as much 
interest in making the minority con- 
tented in Ireland as the British Govern- 
ment could have in protecting it. I pass 
by the foolish appeal to the prejudices 
of the British traders, which represent 
us as excluding British manufactures 
from our markets. The common sense 
of the ordinary British trader will con- 
vince him that, in a prosperous and 
thriving Ireland, he is likely to have a 
better market for his wares than in the 
empty towns and ruined villages of Ire- 
land in her present state. These pre- 
tended difficulties are not worthy of the 
consideration of thoughtful men. Hon. 
Members, in discussing this question, 
should look to higher issues. They 
should, I think, be swayed chiefly by 
motives dictated by justice between na- 
tions, and by the honest desire to undo 
a great national wrong and alleviate a 
great national misery. On behalf of the 
people of Ireland, we now ask for justice 
from the people of England. We appeal 
to them to cast aside unworthy preju- 
dices, and to accord us generously the 
rights we claim. If they will concede 
to us the privilege of self-government, if 
they will grant us our rightful share in 
the Imperial dignity, we will contribute 
to the support of the common Empire 
with the enthusiastic zeal and uncon- 
strained devotion of a free and grateful 
eople. 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight): Iam sure that everyone who 
has heard the hon. Baronet must feel 
that, from his point of view, he has 
made a moderate speech, and one which 
shows that he has the interest he speaks 
to very close to his heart ; but I feel that 
we must not, at the present time, blind 
our eyes to the fact that the Irish Mem- 
bers in the House have an object in view 
which they surely conceal, and that their 
speeches are not made for the purpose 
of showing what their real feelings are. 
Those, on the other hand, who venture 
to oppose this measure have got their 
responsibilities to regard towards their 
country, and their duty to regard to- 
wards Ireland as well as towards Eng- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister made an appcal yester- 
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his Party, and pointed out to them the 
responsibility that rests upon each one 
of them. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man suppose that the opponents of the 
measure do not feel the responsibility of 
their position? Does he think that we 
are careless or indifferent to the duties 
we owe to the country and the House? 
I trust that the Prime Minister, and 
those right hon. Gentlemen who have 
assisted him, will pardon me if, in ex- 
pressing my views in opposition to this 
measure, I may, perhaps, do so in some- 
what stronger ) tree than they may 
think befitting in their much greater 
experience. I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman will admit that I have the 
right, to the best of my ability, to pre- 
sent my views to the House. I cannot 
help noticing that the position of the 
House, and certainly the position of 
hon. Members who feel it their duty to 
oppose this measure, is most peculiar, 
for we have not got to deal with the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues delivered from the 
-Bench opposite, but we have got to deal 
with an exposition of policy made ata 
meeting at which none of us were present. 
That puts hon. Members who desire to 
deal thoroughly with the measure ina 
position of the greatest difficulty, because 
it will be open to the right hon. Gertle- 
man to say, if by any chance we have 
not understood correctly his speech as 
reported in the newspapers—‘‘ You have 
not appreciated what the position was, 
and what I meant when I made that 
statement.” The hon. Baronet opposite 
gave a large number of reasons for 
voting against this Bill, yet, strangely 
enough, at the end of his speech ex- 
pressed his intention of voting for it. 
The hon. Baronet said he could not vote 
for an abstract Resolution; but what is 
the House called upon to do at the pre- 
sent time but to vote on an abstract 
Resolution? | Cries of ‘‘No!”] I do 
not ask hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way to assent to my view; but, at the 
same time, I do ask them to hear the 
reasons why I suggest to the House that 
this Bill is no better than an abstract 
Resolution. There have been some who 
have spoken in this House who say that 
they are only prepared to vote for this 
measure when they see it as a complete 
scheme; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, in a speech of un- 
exampled eloquence and of the greatest 
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possible detail, has described the grounds 
which make the measure, in his opinion, 
complete. What is our position now ? 
We have at length elicited that there is 
no intention on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government that this Bill shall ever 
reach the Committee stage at all. Not 
only is it that the second reading is to 
be a mere farce—a mere matter of form 
—but we are told that this Bill is not 
again to be presented to the House ; but 
some other Bill is to be proposed that is 
to embody, as far as we can judge, the 
measure that the right hon. Gentleman 
introduced. Sir, if that is not the posi- 
tion, why is it that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, addressing first those present at 
the meeting, and now, to-night, the House 
of Commons, has told us that the mea- 
sure is not to be proceeded with beyond 
the second reading? The right hon. 
Gentleman must forgive me for express- 
ing my feelings—they are the feelings of 
conviction—when I say that I think the 
Members of the Liberal Party were put 
ina most humiliating position yesterday. 
It was conceded to them by the right hon. 
Gentleman that they might have very 
good reason for opposing the second 
reading of the Bill in its present form. 
It was conceded to them that they might 
very likely feel that they could not sup- 
port the second reading of the Bill in its 
present form; but what were they in- 
vited todo? They were invited to vote 
for the second reading while retaining 
their liberty to vote against the third 
reading ; and yet, in the very next sen- 
tence, they were told that they never 
would have an opportunity of voting on 
the third reading. This seems to mean 
extraordinary thing. Here are these 
Gentlemen who will go down to pos- 
terity as having been at that meeting. 
Are they, I ask, when their conduct is 
referred to, to get up, or is someone to 
get up for them, and say—‘‘It is true 
we do appear as having supported the 
Bill; but we only voted for the second 
reading, on the distinct understanding 
that we shall have an opportunity of 
voting against it on the third reading, 
if the matters of which we complain are 
not set right in it?” Ido not pretend 
to put this—or even to suggest to the 
right hon. Gentlemen that I have a right 
to put this—as a matter of Parliamen- 
tary experience. I admit that I may 
be making a mistake, for I have only 
been able, in years gone by, to read 
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from outside what has been said and 
done in this House; but this I will say, 
that, as a matter of principle, I can 
see no difference whatever between the 
course proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and voting for an abstract Re- 
solution, which is repudiated by the right 
hon. Gentleman. think the House 
ought now to have some statement from 
hon. Members below the Gangway on 
this side as to whether they do, or do 
not, approve of the proposed course. I 
can well understand a certain view being 
adopted by them. I can well understand 
the Representatives from Ireland saying 
—‘* We are only too glad to take this 
measure, because it is a step in the 
direction in which we seek to go;” with- 
out openly saying in this House—‘‘ It 
is a platform on which we can stand, 
in order to make further demands.” 
We can understand that they, with per- 
fect honesty, are entitled to accept what 
is given to them, and that then, in years 
to come, they or their successors may ask 
for more; but I do think, if it is to be 
understood by the House that those hon. 
Gentleman are really satisfied not only 
with this measure, but also with the 
course adopted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, they ought to say so. I do 
not think it is fair to the House—it is 
scarcely fair to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and it is certainly not fair to the 
opponents of the Bill—that it should be 
assumed without a statement on their 
part that they will be satisfied with the 
course that has been taken. One can- 
not help being struck by what one reads 
in some of the Irish organs in regard to 
this matter. Of course, hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway may say I have no 
right to refer to this paper, when they 
have heard what I am going to read ; 
but I find this passage in a paper which 
is, I believe, not unconnected with some 
of the hon. Members below the Gang- 
way— 

“The proposal to withdraw the Bill, either 
before or after the second reading, is absolutely 
out of the question. It would bea defeat more 


disastrous than could, by any possibility, be sus- 
tained in the Lobbies.” 


Does the hon. Baronet below the Gang- 
way agree to that? If that is the posi- 
tion, the hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, instead of supporting the proposal, 
ought to let the House know what is 
their opinion of the proposed second 
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reading. The same organ goes on to 
state— 

“The proposal to strike out the clause ex- 
cluding the Irish Members from the West- 
minster Parliament is no less inadmissible. It 
will be a gratuitous admission by the Govern- 
ment that they are wrong in the main point of 
their Irish policy, and that they dare not take 
the judgment of Parliament on that particular 
ena 
What I say is, that if this does express 
the views of a section of those who are 
represented by the Irish Members, I 
think that in candour the latter ought 
to let the House know what their opi- 
nion is of the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government in offering to withdraw the 
Bill after the second reading in order to 
save a defeat which is otherwise inevit- 
able. I will now pass to so much as 
has been left of the measure, and to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which I read with a great deal of atten- 
tion, in Zhe Times of this morning. I 
apologize to the right hon. Gentleman if 
I am misrepresenting his views. I have 
only brought to bear on the matter such 
explanation as I could, putting the two 
things together; but I must say I have 
less difficulty in speaking against the 
second reading to-night, because if the 
right hon. Gentleman is true to the 
statement he has made—if he does not 
change again as he has changed so 
many times in the course of these dis- 
cussions—| ‘‘ No, no!”?] Well, I must 
be allowed to express my own opinion. 
I will submit to criticism. I have never 
shirked it, at any rate, inthis House. I 
cannot reconcile the various statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman, even in the 
course of the debate on this Bill, without 
coming to the conclusion that he has 
changed his opinions. I therefore say that 
if the right hon. Gentleman does remain 
true to the exposition of policy given at 
the Foreign Office on Thursday, the 
principal blots and objections and vices 
of this measure will still continue in it, 
or in the Bill that is to be introduced, 
and the measure brought in on these 








‘lines would be open to the Constitu- 
| tional objections that have been raised 
'by more than one hon. Member in this 
| House to the measure as it at present 
stands. A great deal of the debate 


during the last few nights has turned 
upon the speeches of the right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James) and the hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber for Inverness (Mr. Finlay), and I 
do not wonder at it. I do not wonder 
that the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce), the Presi- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Stansfeld), and the hon. Member 
for the Wisbech Division of Cambridge- 
shire (Mr. Rigby) should, in their turn, 
have attempted to answer those speeches. 
It is, at any rate, my duty to say what 
my view, and what our view on this side 
of the House, is upon this question ; and 
I do not hesitate to say—not as « matter 
of doubt, not as a matter of opinion 
which I am afraid to quote, not as a 
matter of statement which I desire to 
withdraw—that if this Bill passes in its 
present shape, or if an amended mea- 
sure is brought in in the shape indi- 
cated in the Prime Minister’s speech, 
the authority and supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament will be seriously im- 
paired. Sir, this, at any rate, is clear— 
and I am not going to deal with it from 
any special-pleading point of view, I 
am going to test what the right hon. 
Gentleman called ‘‘the root and sub- 
stance of the matter’’—this is clear, 
from the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and from the clauses which exist 
in the Bill, that certain matters are in- 
tended to be put within the exclusive 
domain of a Legislative Body in Ireland, 
and that these matters, upon the face of 
the Bill, are to be excepted from the 
supremacy and from the domain of this 
House of Commons. The hon. Member 
for Wisbech, speaking to-night, said 
that it would be right to postpone all 
consideration of the clauses of the 
Bill until the Committee stage—a very 
safe observation to make, because it 
is a stage which will never be reached. 
But I protest against the doctrine that 
in discussing the fundamental parts 
of the measure we ought not to re- 
gard the provisions of the clauses as 
presented to the House for the purpose 
of second reading. These clauses were 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
who spoke yesterday; and I say again 
that Clause 37 provides in so many 
terms that that which is left to the Irish 
Legislative Body is no longer within the 
power of this British House of Com- 
mons. I am perfectly willing to read 
the language ; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary cannot plead 
ignorance of the language to which I 
refer— 
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*“‘Save as herein —— provided, all mat- 
ters in relation to which it is not competent 
for the Irish Legislative Body to make or repeal 
laws shall remain and be within the exclusive 
authority of the Imperial Parliament save as 
aforesaid, whose power and authority in relation 
thereto shall in no wise be diminished or re- 
strained by anything herein contained.” 

I will not deal with this by blinking the 
subject. I will point out a reason why, 
if the Bill were to pass, the supremacy 
of Parliament would be seriously im- 
paired; but I will for a moment adopt 
the language of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and say that if, after the passing 
of this measure, which purports to give 
not merely municipal government, but 
an Irish Legislature, which purports to 
give to that Irish Legislature the power 
of making every law, and the power of 
altering every law, except in so far as 
is excepted by Clause 3 and Clause 4, 
and which only reserves to this House 
of Commons—the Imperial Parliament 
as it will then be—those matters which 
are not handed over to the Irish Legis- 
lature—if, I say, after the passing of 
this measure, this House were to pass a 
Bill respecting one of those matters that 
are assigned, it would be guilty of a 
gross breach of faith, and will do that 
which will be far more than a breach 
of some technical rule of law. I listened 
with the greatest interest to the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General. He knows how 
I respect his opinion. He knows how I 
should look for guidance from him in 
such a matter, and I was astonished to 
hear that, though he quoted the speeches 
of the right hon. nd aan Gentleman 
the Member for Bury (Sir Henry James) 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Inverness (Mr. Finlay), 
beyond saying that their arguments were 
futile, he never ventured by argument 
to point out in what respect they had 
erred. It does not make an argument 
bad to call it a futile one. Though the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech was 
eloquent and moving on general topics, 
I think the House was entitled to have 
some exposition from him—something 
more than the statement that the argu- 
ments to which I refer were futile. He 
ought to have dealt with such a matter 
as this very much more in detail. I am 
not going to weary the House with tech- 
nical matters. I want it to remember 
that there is one part of this Bill that 
seems to be lost sight of by all the 
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jit. When he introduced this Bill he 
the Bill. The Attorney General talked | made it perfectly clear that he did not 
of the 30 Legislative Bodies in the | intend that this English Parliament 
British Empire. Does he forget—I am | should legislate in respect of Irish 
sure he does not—but does the House | affairs as distinct from Imperial affairs. 
forget that not one of the countries, | What was his language? He said that 
districts, or peoples who have a separate | there could not be a Domestic Legisla- 
Legislative Body ever had representa- | ture in Ireland dealing with Irish affairs 
tionin the Imperial Parliament? It is, | and Irish Representatives sitting in Par- 
I say, one thing by a grant of the) liament to take part in English and 
Crown, or a grant of Parliament, or, it ; Scotch Business. It is perfectly clear 
may be, by some other Constitutional that if Ireland is to have a Domestic 
means, to give certain limited powers of ; Legislature Irish Peers and Irish Re- 
legislation, reserving —as always has | presentatives cannot come here to con- 
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been hitherto reserved in express terms 
—the power of the Imperial Parliament; 
but it is quite another thing where you 
take a section of the House—a section 
entitled to the same rights as we have, 
a section who now form an integral part 
of the Imperial Parliament—and say— 
“We will cut you adrift; we will place 
you in another country, and give you 
separate legislative rights.” I do not 
hesitate to say that, looked at from a 
practical point of view, looked at from 
the point of view of making a Parlia- 
mentary contract with these Gentlemen 
who have the right to represent Ireland, 
itis an entirely different thing to say— 
‘Leave this House, and leave it on the 
terms that you shall have the sole right 
of legislating in Ireland in respect of 
Irish affairs,’”’ and to say to some Colony, 
who has never had representation— 
‘“We give you the right of autonomy, 
subject to the express power reserved 
to the British Parliament of legislating, 
if they think fit, and of your being 
bound to obey their laws.” I think 
I may make an appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister to 
deal with this point when he addresses 
the House. He will do me the justice 
of saying that I am not treating it in 
the least degree in a technical manner. 
I think we are entitled to say, having 
regard to the precedents of the India 
Act and the Colonial Laws Act, and 
having regard to the admission made 
by the Attorney General, that this Bill 
was framed on the lines of those Acts, 
the omission of clauses analogous to 
those expressly reserving to the Im- 
perial Parliament the right of legislating 
for the Colonies—the omission of a clause 
enabling the Imperial Parliament to 
legislate on Irish matters—was in itself 
significant. But I say, further, that the 
Prime Minister made no question about 
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trol Irish Business. I appeal to the 
House whether the meaning of this was 
not that, as Irishmen are to have exclu- 
sive rights in regard to Irish affairs, 
therefore they have no right to come 
and interfere with English and Scotch 
affairs? If the right hon. Gentleman 
meant that there should be a practical 
power of legislation in this House with 
regard to Irish affairs, I will do him the 
justice to say he would have said so, 
and would not have allowed the House 
to remain under the false impression it 
did. If this Bill passes into law with 
the clause in it giving the Irish Legis- 


lature the exclusive right to deal with 


Irish affairs, and reserving to the Eng- 
lish Parliament no right to deal with 
Irish affairs, and if, at the same time, 
the clause stands which declares that the 
Bill can only be repealed and altered 
in the presence of the Irish Members, 
all that I can say is that it would be 
practically impossible and against the 
terms of the Bill for the Imperial Par- 
liament to pass an Act of Parliament 
dealing with Irish affairs without re- 
It may be possible 
that such a breach of faith may be 
committed by the British House of 
Commons; but, if it were possible, it 
would be so gross a breach of faith 
that I cannot conceive that it is a matter 
which ought to come within the range 
of practical politics. Now, let us fora 
moment consider one or two other mat- 
ters in respect of which the power of 
the Imperial Parliament is seriously im- 
paired.- It has astonished me that it 
occurred to no one—at any rate, on the 
Government side—to point out the ex- 
traordinary natureof the veto given to the 
Privy Council by the 25th section. [Mr. 
W. E. Grapstove dissented to the use of 
the word “ veto.” ] I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. Perhaps I have 
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used a wrong expression. I think he 
will see in a moment what I mean—that 
the Privy Council have the right of de- 
ciding finally whether or not an Act of 
Parliament passed by the Irish Legis- 
lature is, or is not, beyond the scope of 
that Legislature to pass. I used the 
word “veto.”” Unfortunately, I am not 
the master of language the right hon. 
Gentleman is; but I am quite willing 
to make my meaning clear. I was 
about to refer to what was said by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Stansfeld), and certainly 
the most extraordinary proposition was 
laid down by him in connection with 
this matter, and one which I was also 
sorry to hear somewhat confirmed by 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. 
Bryce). They said that this idea of sub- 
mitting these matters to the tribunal of 
the Privy Council was taken from the 
well-known precedent—to use the ex- 
pression of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
—of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Well, I wonder whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was in the House 
when the hon. Member for Wisbech 
(Mr. Rigby) spoke to-night when he re- 
ferred, perfectly correctly, to the con- 
stitution of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to what its functions are, 
and to the functions proposed to be 
given to the Privy Council. I assert— 
and I invite the criticism of every right 
hon. and hon. Gentleman on the other 
side of the House—that there is no real 
analogy between the function of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which is in itself entirely unique, and 
the function which it is proposed shall 
be exercised by the Privy Council. But 
if the functions of the Privy Council are 
as the right hon. Gentleman assumed, 
then the power of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is most seriously impaired. It 
was pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Wisbech, that by the Constitution of the 
United States the Legislatures of the 
different States have equal rights, and 
if by any chance any Act passed by 
those States should be contrary to the 
terms of the Constitution, the function 
of the Supreme Court is to set it aside. 
There is nothing at all analogous to that 
in the British Constitution. [Mr. Bryce 
here interposed with some words of dis- 


sent.] Ican assure the hon. Gentleman | 
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the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs that I have not the smallest ob- 
jection to being corrected. Perhaps he 
did not hear the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wisbech. The hon. Member 
stated the fact with perfect correctness. 
He said that the right of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is to control 
the State Legislatures within the terms 
of the Constitution. {Mr. Bryce: To 
interpret the Constitution. ] What isthe 
distinction for this purpose between in- 
terpretation and control? [‘‘Oh, oh!” } 
The hon. Member is trifling with terms, 
for if an Act of one Legislature in the 
Union is passed, and it is contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
the Supreme Court interprets it as 
being invalid and beyond its power, 
and that, I maintain, may be interpre- 
tation, but it is also control. I can 
give chapter and verse of instances in 
which the legislation of one of the 
federated States has been held to be 
ultra vires by the Supreme Court of the 
United States; but there is nothing 
analogous to this in the British Constitu- 
tion. The nearest approach is that, in 
regard to Colonial legislation, the Privy 
Council has certain powers in the mat- 
ter of the Royal Assent being given; 
but I need not tell the House, because it 
has been admitted by many right hon. 
Gentlemen, that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment can pass an Act overruling the de- 
cision of the Privy Council in any such 
matter. Will the House bear with me 
whilst I point out what the provisions 
of this Bill are? By the provisions of 
this Bill in regard to this maiter, if the 
Irish Legislature passes an Act beyond 
the scope of its authority, under Clauses 
3 and 4, this would be submitted to the 
Privy Council, whose decision would be 
final. But if the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment is to be left unimpaired, the power 
of deciding whether the Irish Parlia- 
ment has exceeded its authority should, 
of course, rest with the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. What, then, becomes of the 
finality of the Privy Council’s decision, 
if it is not intended to override the 
power of this House? No doubt, the 
immense ingenuity of those who are 
advocating this Bill will be brought to 
bear upon this matter, and that we shall 
be told that there is some different view 
to be taken. But where is it in the 
Bill? You find it stated in the mea- 
sure that the judgment of the Privy 
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Council] is to be final, and, under the 
circumstances I have pointed cut, the 
exercise of that judgment would be a 
complete infraction of the supremacy of 
Parliament, unless it is understood that 
the authority of the Privy Council is 
never to be put in force. When it is 
sought to justify this part of the mea- 
sure by an appeal to the existence of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
all I can say is that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has nothing in com- 
mon with the Privy Council, for there is 
no tribunal here which can control the 
Imperial Parliament or interpret its 
Statutes inthesame way that the Supreme 
Court of the United States can interpret 
the Acts which have been passed by 
the federated States. Now, there is one 
other matter upon which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James) has been en- 
tirely and completely misunderstood. I 
forget whether it was the Attorney Ge- 
neral or the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, or both, who referred 
to it, but they have said there is no 

ssibility of a judicial conflict. I should 
ike just for a moment to put to the 
House what the true position of matters 
is. The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs has said it will be com- 
petent for this House to pass an Act of 
Parliament respecting Irish matters the 
day after this Bill is passed. Well, if 
that be so, it is contrary to the provi- 
sions to which I have referred relating 
to the jurisdiction, both of this House 
and of the Irish Legislature, with re- 
spect to Irish matters. But assume that 
this Parliament did pass Acts in direct 
contradiction to some of those passed by 
the Irish Parliament. Now, what would 
be the position of an Irish Judge who 
had brought before him an Act of the 
British House of Parliament—I speak, 
of course, of the House of Parliament 
sitting at Westminster when the Irish 
Members are not here ? Suppose an Act 
of this kind dealing with Irish affairs, 
laying down a different law to the Acts 
passed by the Irish Legislature, came 
before an Irish Judge, what would be 
his position? I say that, adopting the 
principle of Constitutional Law that has 
been recognized by every lawyer who 
has spoken in this debate, no Court 
of Law would venture to question the 
right of Parliament to legislate in any 
case—I say that, adopting that principle, 
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it would be incumbent upon the Irish 
Judge to follow the law of the Irish 
Parliament. [‘‘No, no!’] I am per- 
fectly willing, as I have said more than 
once, to submit to criticism; but it is 
only fair to listen to my arguments. 
The Judge would have before him an 
Act of Parliament passed by an Irish 
Legislature—an Act which would have 
received the Royal Assent. He would 
have before him this Act—the Magna 
Charta of the Irish people, according to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister—whereby, on the face of it, 
there was left to the English Parlia- 
ment, as I have already urged, no 
right of dealing with the matters which 
were committed to the Irish Legisla- 
ture. In following the Statute passed by 
the Irish Parliament, this Judge would 
have the encouragement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minster, who 
has told us that the Jaws passed for Ire- 
land by this Parliament, even when the 
Irish Members are here, are foreign 
laws. If they are foreign laws whilst 
the Irish Members are here, how much 
more will they be foreign laws in every 
way when the Irish Members are absent? 
I do not hesitate to say that if we are 
to place the Irish Judges, who would 
owe no allegiance to the British House 
of Commons, in conflict with the English 
Parliament, it would be the duty of the 
Irish Judges to obey the Irish Parlia- 
ment. They would be removable by the 
vote, or rather the Address, of the Irish 
Legislature, and if, as I say, a conflict 
arose, they would naturally obey the 
Acts of the Irish Parliament. It may be 
said—‘‘ It is all very fine to make these 
statements, but in such criticisms as 
these hon. Members who oppose the Bill 
seem to assume that the Irish people are 
either criminals or lunatics.’’ I was sorry 
to hear language of that kind used by 
the Attorney General. Has anyone 
ever heard from these Benches any 
insinuation that the Irish people are 
criminals or lunatics? One may have 
thought them misled and misguided, 
and to be under influences which are not 
for the best, and which have for their 
result that the true opinion of the nation 
is not elicited at the elections; but, at 
any rate, we have never attributed to the 
Irish nation the suggestion or idea that 
they were going to act either as criminals 
or lunatics. We are taunted with having 
criticised the “ safeguards,” and with 
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having pointed out that they are not 
sufficient, and that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment will be shorn of some of its supre- 
macy. It does seem strange to me that 
these taunts should come from right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who are responsible 
for this Bill. For where do we find the 
strongest testimony that the framers of 
the Bill feel that the dominant Party— 
meaning thereby the Party represented 
by the Home Rulers—are not to be 
trusted? Itis in the Bill itself. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General—and 
I hear him making the remark again 
sotto voce—twitted us the other night be- 
cause some of us who contend that this 
Bill would impair the authority of Par- 
liament, have also pointed out that that 
which is to be given to the Irish nation 
ought not to satisfy them. These argu- 
ments are not inconsistent. I wish to 
show that this measure has not been care- 
fully thought out. I also wish toshowthat 
the framers of the Bill have considered 
that the power which was going to pre- 
vail in Ireland was not a power which 
was entitled to full trust and confidence. 
1 will not, except in one passing refer- 
ence, allude to the Land Purchase Bill ; 
but it does seem to me, whatever view 
may be taken of the right of this House to 
deal separately or together with the two 
measures, that the Prime Minister him- 
self represented that, in the opinion of 
the Government, the union of the two 
measures was necessary. If there was 
that absolute trust and confidence in the 
Party that was to have the dominant in- 
fluence in Ireland, what was the neces- 
sity for the introduction of a measure 
framed in these terms? But it does not 
stand there. I am referring to what is 
on the face of the Bill. Will any hon. 
Gentleman get up and say that the Irish 
Judges have not done their duty? Will 
Earl Spencer, or anyone who has had a 
knowledge of the course of judicial 
business in Ireland in these troublous 
times, say that these men—these Judges 
—have not done their duty gallantly ? 
They have enforced the law as represen- 
tatives of the Queen, and have done in 
their own country what the Judges of 
Her Majesty are in the habit of doing. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley), 
or any other responsible Member of the 
Government, say that Mr. Justice Lawson, 
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could be said that they were not gentle- 
men in whom the Prime Minister had 
confidence when some of them sat on 
the Frout Bench beside him. I say 
that no one will suggest that these 
Judges have not been worthy of respect 
and esteem ; yet so little confidence has 
the right hon. Gentleman in the domi- 
nant Party in Ireland that he provides 
for the retirement of the Judges, if they 
wish to retire, and enacts that they shall 
be obliged to abdicate the duties which 
they have fulfilled to their own credit, 
and to the safety of the nation; and 
here, again, I will not fence at all with 
the question, but will take the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own language. Is 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General quite right in suggest- 
ing that this is a fear that is only ex- 
pressed by those who think the Irish 
nation is composed of criminals or 
lunatics? Had he in his mind the 
language of his great and eminent 
Leader when he threw that reproach in 
our teeth? I will quote the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which seem to 
me a complete refutation of the words 
of the Attorney General— 

“Some of the Judges, by no fault of their 
own, have been placed in relations more or less 
uneasy with popular influences, and with what, 
under the new Constitution, will, in all proba- 
bility, be the dominating influence in that 
vountry.”” 


It seems to me—I will not use the word 
“unfair,” because we know the Attorney 
General would not be unfair inten- 
tionally—but it seems to me hardly just, 
when these provisions, which will pro- 
tect men who have only done their 
duty against dominating influences, are 
inserted in the Bill, to suggest that we 
are the persons who are afraid that the 
Judges in Ireland will not do their duty. 
I do not wish to-night to deal with the 
question of the connection between the 
Legislative and the Executive. It has 
been amply dealt with by the hon. and 
learned Member for the Romford Divi- 
sion of Essex (Mr. Westlake), and I do 
not think it would be right to detain the 
House with further argument when it 
has been so well put by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman ; but I will say this, 
that I share the feelings and the views 
of the hon. and learned Member, and it 
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severance between the Legislative and 
Executive, and that we are to have no 
control over those Ministers who repre- 
sent the Offices of State in Ireland. It 
involves serious questions as to the 
Army. and as to the action of the Mili- 
tary Forces in Ireland, who cannot act 
of themselves, but only on the authority 
of the Civil power—questions which, in 
my opinion, call for some answer, and 
which, I trust, some Member of the Go- 
vernment will be able to answer. I will 
content myself with adopting the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s arguments. 
I have but a few more general observa- 
tions to make, and I crave indulgence in 
making them, because we all feel the im- 
portance of the question. The President 
of the Local Government Board, in order, 
I presume, to inflame the feelings of the 
House, has said that the feelings of 
Ireland are the result of many years of 
obstinate injustice and repression. If 
the right hon. Gentleman had referred 
to what had happened 30 or 40 years 
ago, I should have absolutely and en- 
tirely agreed with him; but if he referred 
to what has happened during the last 20 
years, then I contend that there is no 
, ape whatever for the assertion. I 

o not wish to quote the Prime Minister, 
but the House knows perfectly well that 
the right hon. Gentleman has asserted 
more than once that there is nothing 
which Ireland has asked for that this 
country and this Parliament have refused. 
I wish to call theattention of the House to 
the very remarkable difference between 
the present cry and that which existed 
informertimes. Mr. O’Connell and Mr. 
Butt were able to state to the House griev- 
ances which existed, and which required 
Parliamentary remedy by legislation ; 
and in many instances, if not in all, the 
House admitted that their complaints 
were right. Have hon. Members below 
ths Gangway been able to quote a case 
of legislation which is now required for 
Ireland with which this House is not 
competent to deal? Is it to be said that 
the British House of Parliament has so 
fallen that it cannot respond to the just 
appeals of the Representatives of the 
Irish nation in their places in the Im- 
perial Parliament? It seems to me that 
such a supposition is little short of an 
insult to the British House of Commons. 
Before the introduction of a measure of 
this kind, we ought to know in what 
respect the Imperial House of Commons 
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has failed to do its duty to Ireland. An- 
other niatter has been mentioned, and 
as it is a matter of most serious import- 
ance, I am glad to see the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary in his 
place whilst I refer to it. When my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir Henry James) was 
speaking, he referred to some observa- 
tions of the Chief Secretary, and appa- 
rently, or at any rate to the mind of the 
Chief Secretary, misquoted those obser- 
vations. I do not know that there was 
a misquotation, but the Chief Secretary 
repeated his words. I shall read to the 
House the words of the Chief Secretary ; 
and when it is suggested that this mea- 
sure is put forward in the interests of 
the Irish nation; when it is said to bea 
measure of peace that is demanded by 
the Irish people, what is it that the 
Irish Secretary said with regard to 
this measure of peace? I took down 
his words on that occasion. The words 
were— 

‘“‘ The dynamiters and assassins will be very 

delighted if you reject this Bill.” 
Now, what does that mean? Does it 
mean that this House is going to make 
a bargain with dynamiters and assas- 
sins? [‘‘No!’}] Then, what is the 
meaning of the statement that they will 
rejoice if you reject this Bill? All I can 
say is, that this is pointing to that spirit of 
fear which was repudiated by Mr. Dis- 
raeli, when he spoke in that debate re- 
ferred to by the Prime Minister, and 
when he said we ought to vote on the 
measure as Englishmen, and not with 
the fear that we should meet Rory of 
the Hills in the Lobby. It seems to me 
that the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary is unworthy 
of him. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman absolutely misconstrues the force 
and drift of my argument. My argu- 
ment was that if you reject this Bill you 
will divert the movement in Ireland from 
the hands of Constitutional agitators into 
the hands of violent Extremists on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: Nobody 
can quote the exact words of the right 
hon. Gentleman without misunderstand- 
ing him. I have quoted the words, and 
I will submit to the judgment of the 
House. What is— 


[ Seventh Night.] 
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“ Diverting 
the hands of Constitutional agitators into the 
hands of violent Extremists ’’ 


but saying that we must be afraid of re- 
jecting this Bill, because the fact of its 
rejection will rejoice the dynamiters and 
assassins? Perhaps it appears to me in 
that light owing to the infirmity of my 
own mind. If he can show me that I 
have misunderstood his argument, I will 
gladly admit it ; but at present I can put 
no other construction or meaning on his 
argument. I maintain that dynamiters 
and assassins are factors which ought 
to be left out of the calculation alto- 
gether. We have suffered enough, God 
knows! through them in the past, and 
there are those amongst us who know 
that the course pursued by Liberal Go- 
vernments on other occasions have led 
to some terrible results; but I say that 
the Government is surely not so craven 
and cowardly as to be affected by such 
arguments as those. But it is not 
from the right hon. Gentleman alone 
that we have heard these arguments. I 
trust the House will remember the ob- 
servations made by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
who is, I think, not present. No one 
doubts his sincerity. I have never for 
one moment doubted the sincerity of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
They know what they want, and, from 
their point of view, they are fighting 
honestly for it. I, perhaps, misunder- 
stand the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Mayo, as I misunderstand the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary. He says there is a Truce of God 
in Ireland—there is a Truce of God in 
this House. With whom is this truce? 
Why is it we are appealed to to continue 
this truce to-night? It can only be that 
it is supposed that by passing this Bill 
the truce which the introduction of this 
measure has begun will be continued 
with the Extremists, who are capable of 
outrageous acts. [‘‘ No, no!”] Well, 
I know of no other Party to whom the 
hon. Member could refer, and it would 
be a monstrous thing if we were afraid 
of doing justice to Ireland, as well as to 
other parts of the United Kingdom, 
under a fearof this kind. Then the phrase 
“cessation of hostility between the two 
peoples” is used, and it is a remark- 
able thing that the fact that there is no 
hostility between England and Ireland 
should be spoken of as ‘‘a Truce of God 


Sir Richard Webster 
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the movement in Ireland from | in Ireland and a Truce of God in thig 
| House.” How has this hostility been 
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shown? The Extremists have adopted 
the system of conducting matters by 
violent means. We do not need to have 
any fear of the legitimate Representa- 
tives in Ireland. They have the most 
perfect right to represent their views in 
most forcible language, and they cer- 
tainly do adopt a forcible method of 
bringing their wishes and desires before 
us. But to speak of this cessation of the 
use of this method as “‘ a Truce of God,” 
is a remarkable thing, and I should 
scarcely think the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, if he were here, would defend the 
words. I have plainly—and I hope in not 
too strong language—put my convictions 
before the House. The Tory Party feel 
their responsibilities just as much as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite feel theirs. But I 
cannot help saying one word, in conclu- 
sion, with regard to this measure, of 
which we are never to be allowed to dis- 
cuss the details, and which we are only 
to deal with as an abstract proposition 
of Home Rule--Home Rule being, as 
has been over and over again pointed 
out, a thing which may mean anything 
until the details are fully explained. 
Sir, I wonder if it ever crosses the 
minds of those who are prepared to 
follow the Prime Minister with such 
blind obedience what the real posi- 
tion of this legislation has been. It 
was repudiated by the Prime Minister 
himself in December last. [{‘* No, no!’’] 
An hon. Gentleman opposite says ‘‘ No!” 
He may have been in the secrets of the 
Prime Minister. He may have under- 
stood the original utterances of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but how did the honest 
people outside understand the language 
of the Prime Minister in December 
last? When the scheme was first put 
forward in a semi-authorized version it 
was repudiated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in language that convinced the 
nation at large that there was no such 
scheme. There was nothing that would 
have justified any reasonable man in 
coming to the conclusion that the right 
hon. Gentleman meant to bring in such 
ascheme. The scheme, however, repu- 
diated by him in December last was in- 
troduced by the right hon. Gentleman a 
few weeks ago, supported by the rem- 
nants of a shattered, and, adopting the 
Prime Minister’s phrase, I might say an 
almost emasculated Cabinet seeking to 
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obtain safety on the wreckage of a disor- 
ganized Party. It is by such means as 
these that it is hoped safety can be at- 
tained by Her Majesty’s Government at 
the present time. Of the ultimate pass- 
ing of this measure I have no real fear. 
[Cheers and counter cheers.] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen must not misunderstand me; I 
do not think they will affect todo so. I 
have no fear that the Bill will ever pass. 
The House and the feelings of the nation 
will be true to that which is right and 
just in this matter. What I am afraid 
of is the influence that the fact that such 
a measure could have been introduced 
by the Prime Minister may have upon 
the ignorant classes to whom the right 
hon. Gentleman has appealed. [‘ No, 
no!”} Do hon. Gentlemen opposite 
repudiate the language of the Prime 
Minister? Has not the Prime Minister 
admitted, in his Manifesto, that the pro- 
fessional classes, the men who have to 
work by their brains, are against him? 
It is because I fear the influence on the 
uneducated classes that I think it dan- 
gerous and most disastrous that this 
measure should have been introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman. It is to 
be feared that, for many years to come, 
the proposal of this measure has in- 
flicted a serious blow on the bond of 
Union between England and Ireland—a 
bond that can only be strengthened by 
straightforward and honest adherence 
to a moderate and firm policy of law 
and order. Sir, I trust that the inde- 
pendent opinion of the country will join 
the independent opinion in this House 
in resisting a measure which can bring 
no lasting benefit to Ireland, and can 
only injure the United Kingdom, of 
which Ireland is a part. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(The Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 
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ARMS (IRELAND) BILL.—[{Bmu 205.] 
(Mr. John Morley, Mr. Secretary Childers, Mr. 
Attorney General.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 
On Motion of The Carer SgoreTary 
for InELanp (Mr. John Morley), the fol- 
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lowing Amendments made:—Page 1, 
Clause 2, line 14, leave out “June,” 
and insert ‘‘ December;” Sub-section 2, 
line 14, leave out “first,” and insert 
‘thirtieth ;”’ leave out ‘ eight,” and 
insert ‘*seven;” Clause 3, line 24, 
after ‘‘ granted,” insert ‘‘ and the num- 
ber of prosecutions ordered and the 
results.” 

Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. John Morley.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 156; Noes 
65: Majority 91.—(Div. List, No. 111.) 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


LOSSES BY RIOT (COMPENSATION) 
BILL.—[Bi1t 209.] 
Childers, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Altorney 
General.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress 24th May. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


(Mr. 


Clause 2 (Compensation to persons for 
damage by riot). 


Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS (Lanca- 
shire, S.W., Newton): I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill a question on a subject which, 
in some parts of the country, is consi- 
dered of importance—that is, the sub- 
ject of areas. It has been already men- 
tioned in the discussion on the Motion 
for the second reading of the Bill, and 
I am under the impression that the 
right hon. Gentleman said he would 
make inquiries in the matter. For the 
sake of putting myself in Order, I shall 
move to strike out the words “ police 
district,” in the first line of the clause, 
for the purpose of inserting the word 
“hundred.” It appears to me that the 
Bill, as it is drawn, will very much alter 
the incidence of the rate. I take the 
case of my own county. It is divided 
into hundreds, which are, for all money 
purposes, found to be satisfactory; we 
have hundred rates, and if a disturbance 
should take place in Liverpool or in 
Manchester 1 am convinced that the 
people living in the northern part of the 
county would feel it a very great hard- 
ship if they are called upon to pay for 
the first time for damages caused by 
riots with which they have nothing to 
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do. This system of hundreds has worked 
perfectly well; it is well understood ; 
and, therefore, I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman why, for the purpose of this 
Bill, he has taken the police districts ? 
I am aware that he has placed a clause 
in the Compensation for Damages Bill, 
which provides that the police district 
shall be the rating area. That may be 
quite right; but I do not think the 
analogy holds in the case of the counties, 
some of which are very large, and where 
it would be a great hardship for the 
inhabitants at one end of the county to 
be called upon to pay for the damage 
done at the other. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
13, to leave out the words ‘‘ police dis- 
trict,’’ and insert the word ‘“ hundred.” 
—(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘“ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tage HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
CuitpErs) (Edinburgh, 8.): It is quite 
true that in Lancashire the hundreds 
have certain duties with respect to 
bridges, and there is in the Highways 
Act of 1878 a provision that the rating 
area should be the hundred. That is 
the only county, I believe, where this is 
the case, except possibly Gloucester- 
shire, about which I am not quite certain; 
but these are the only two counties, 
at any rate. 
into this matter in consequence of the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and have arrived at the con- 
Sadia that it is better to adopt the 

lice area for the purpose of this 

ill. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): I thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for the trouble he has taken 
in this matter; but yet I do not think he 
has quite answered the contention of my 
right hon. Friend that the county of 
Lancashire is so large that a rate to pay 
for the damage caused by a riot at one 

art of it would be regarded as a tax 
or the purpose of repairing injury with 
which the people in another part of it 
had nothing to do. I have suggested 
that it would be better to take a dif- 
ferent area, and I do not see why the 
Union area should not be adopted, which 
would practically come to the samething 
in the end, and would be felt to be more 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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I have taken pains to look | 
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uniform—that is to say, more just to the 
large areas and less burdensome to the 
small. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have a prima 
facie objection to this proposal, founded 
upon the different bodies of police in 
counties; but I will take the subject 
into consideration before the Report. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Mode of awarding compen- 
sation). 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Iought 
to apologize to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Childers) for 
not having put the few Amendments I 
desire to move on the Paper, in order to 
enable him to understand them the 
better. I rise now to move an Amend- 
ment, in line 21, to leave out the words 
“published in Zhe London Gazette,” in 
order to insert the words ‘laid before 
Parliament.’”” We are very familiar 
with regulations which are framed to 
carry out Acts of Parliament, and we 
are aware of the difficulties which have 
arisen in consequence. This clause 
appears to give very extensive powers 
of making regulations to the Secretary 
of State; and I submit that the proper 
mode of dealing with the matter is to 
provide that the regulations which he 
may frame shall be laid upon the Table 
of this House. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 21, to leave out the words 
*¢ published in The London Gazette,’ and insert 
the words ‘laid before Parliament.”—(Mr. 
Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
CuitpErs) (Edinburgh, 8.): I can assure 
the hon. Member that these words are 
merely formal, for the regulations must, 
of course, be published. Does the hon. 
Member mean, however, that the regu- 
lations shall be laid on the Table of the 
House in order that they may be open 
to revision by the House, or in order 
that the public shall know of them? 

Mr. TOMLINSON: What I was in 
hopes of was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have given us some actual 
precedent for the course which has been 
adopted in regard to this clause. I 
should like to know whether it has ever 
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been the case that an Act of Parliament 
has been administered by the Secretary 
of State publishing regulations in Zhe 
London Gazette ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Oh, yes, Sir; that is 
so. There are hundreds of Acts of Parlia- 
ment which have been administered in 
that way; but, as a matter of fact, that 
does not happen in this case. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Right of action to person 
aggrieved). 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I beg 
to move to omit Sub-section 2 of this 
clause. It may be proper that the 
County Court should have jurisdiction 
up to £100; but what I want to know 
is, what is there in these matters to take 
them out of the ordinary rule as to 
jurisdiction ? I submit that there is no- 
thing to take them out of the ordinary 
rule, and therefore I move to omit the 
words. 


Amendment proposed, “ To leave out 
Sub-section (2.)”—( Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the Sub- 
section stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Catz- 
pERS) (Edinburgh, 8.): It is thought 
that those are just the sort of actions 
that will be taken under this Bill. I 
hope the hon. Member will not press his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
roe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Cuitpers) (Edinburgh, 8.): I now beg 
to move the following new Clause :— 


“The police authority of any district other 
than the City of London or the Metropolitan 
Police District may, if they think fit, within 
one month after the passing of this Act, by 
order declare that claims for compensation 
under this Act may be made in respect of losses 
sustained within such district during =: | period 
not exceeding twelve months next before the 
passing of this Act, and thereupon the said 
authority may allow such compensation (if any) 
as they think fit, and the compensation so 
allowed shall be paid in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act with respect to riot ex- 
penses in like manner as if such expenses had 
been incurred after the passing of this Act. 

“ A Secretary of State shall have power to 
make special regulations under this Act for the 
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purpose of any claims for compensation to be 
made in pursuance of this section.” 

There are some verbal Amendments to 
the clause which I will put into the 
hands of the Chairman. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
¢ That the Clause be now read a second 
time. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 
tingham, 8.): I shall be glad to have 
an assurance from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department that he will promptly 
exercise the power given to him in 
the clause in regard to the making of 
special regulations for the purpose of 
any claims for compensation made in 
pursuance of this section. I ask for this 
because only one month is allowed 
during which the police authorities are 
to receive claims and adjudicate upon 
them. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; I think 
that that may be promised. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon 7uesday next. 


WEST INDIAN INCUMBERED ESTATES 
BILL [Lords].—[But 233.) 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. Os- 
BORNE Morean) (Denbighshire, E.): I 
beg to move the second reading of this 
Bill, Sir. It isa short Bill, and the object 
of it is to provide for the determination of 
the Acts respecting the sale and transfer 
of incumbered estates in the West In- 
dies. It has come down from the Lords, 
and I may say that nearly all the Colo- 
nies interested have passed a Resolution 
in favour of the measure. The Bill only 
consists of two clauses, the Ist providing 
that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, 
from time to time, by Order in Council 
to direct that the West Indian Incum- 
bered Estates Acts, 1854 and 1872, shall 
cease to be in operation in the Colony 
as from the day mentioned in the Order, 
and such Order in Council shall have 
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effect as if enacted by this Act; but be- 
fore such Order is made in respect of 
any Colony an Address from the Legis- 
lature of the Colony, praying for the 
Order, shall be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty. The 2nd clause contains the 
machinery for carrying this out. It 
is very important that the Bill should 

ass at once, and therefore I hope the 
ous will consent to read it a second 
time now. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Zr. Osborne Morgan.) 


Sirk HENRY HOLLAND (Hamp- 
stead): I am not anxious to oppose the 
second reading of this Bill; but I should 
like to know how we are to go on in re- 

ard to the West Indian Incumbered 
tates Court? I understand that all 
the Colonies are not in favour of abolish- 
ing it; and if it is to be abolished, how 
are the Judges to be paid in the mean- 
time in respect of those Colonies who 
may desire the Court to continue. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: I be- 
lieve there will be no difficulty in that 
respect. All the Colonies except one 
have already passed Resolutions in fa- 
vour of the Bill, and we have no reason 
to doubt that they will all adopt it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA BILL 
[Lords]. — [Bitz 234.) 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe COLONIES (Mr. Os. 
BORNE Moroan) (Denbighshire, E.) I 
beg to move the second reading of this 
Bill. It is a very short Bill, and pro- 
poses to authorize the representation in 
the Parliament of Canada of territories 
which, for the time being, form part of 
the Dominion of Canada, but are not in- 
cluded in any Province. A Bill with 
this object has already been read a 
second time in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 


Hr. Osborne Morgan 
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Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (IRE- 
LAND) (RETURNING OFFICERS) ACT 
(1875) AMENDMENT BILL. 

(Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Chanee.) 
(aren 211.] COMMITTEE. 

[ Progress 24th May.} 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.} 


Clause 2 (Review of taxation). 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 


8.): I beg, Sir, to move the omission 
of this clause, in order to accept the new 
clause of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James). 


Question, ‘‘ That the Clause stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 


Sir HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
cashire): In the place of the clause 
which has just been struck out, Sir, I 
beg to move the following clause :— 


(Review of taxation.) 


“The judge or officer by whom any account 
or claim is taxed or examined under ‘ The Par- 
liamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Act, 
1875”’ (herein called the ‘principal Act’), 
shall deliver to the returning officer, and to the 
other party to the taxation or examination, a 
certificate showing the items and amounts al- 
lowed or disallowed, with a copy of any order 
or judgment made thereon. 

‘* Either party may, within seven days of the 
delivery to him of such certificate, give notice 
in writing to the said judge or officer of inten- 
tion to appeal, specifying in the notice the 
items and amounts in respect of which he in- 
tends to appeal. 

“The said judge or officer shall thereupon 
forthwith transmit to the prescribed taxing 
officer of the Superior Court the said account or 
claim, with any vouchers relating thereto, the 
certificate and the notice of appeal, and such 
taxing officer sha)l forthwith proceed to review 
the taxation or examination in the usual man- 
ner, or in such manner as may be prescribed, 
and shall, if required, receive evidence in rela- 
tion to the matters in dispute, and may confirm 
or vary the certificate, and direct by whom all 
or any part of the costs of review are to be paid, 
and shall return the certificate as confirmed or 
varied to the said judge or officer with any such 
direction, and effect shall be given to a certifi- 
cate as so confirmed or varied, and to any such 
direction, as if the same had been a judgment 
of the Court as defined in the principal Act. 

“In this Act ‘Superior Court’ means in 
England the Queen's Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice in England, and in Ire- 

d the Common Pleas Division of the High 











Friendly Societies Act 
Court of Justice in Ireland. ‘Prescribed’ 
means prescribed by rules of the Superior Co 

in England or Ireland, as the case may be.”’ 
We thought it better to leave the power 
of taxing to the Judge, with power of 
appeal to the Taxing Master of the Su- 
perior Court. It is a complicated mat- 
ter, but we are all in accord upon it. 


Clause brought up, and read tho first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cuartes Russert) (Hackney, 8.): The 
clause which my right hon. and learned 
Friend proposes is, no doubt, a valuable 
one; but it appears to me that it would 
be better if, in the case of large towns 
like Liverpool or Manchester, the power 
of taxation were left to be exercised 
locally. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I de- 
sire to move an Amendment to this 
clause—namely, to insert the words— 

‘* Any taxation or review of taxation under 
this Act shall be subject to appeal to the Supe- 
rior Court, in like manner as any ordinary taxa- 
tion of costs is now subject.” 

I do not think I need make any remark 
upon it. 

Amendment proposed, to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to insert the words— 

“ Any taxation or review of taxation under 
this Act shall be subject to appeal to the Supe- 
rior Court, in like manver as any ordinary 
taxation of costs is now subject.”’—( Mr. Chance.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I do 
not propose to move the new clause 
which stands in my name. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Jfonday next, and to be 
printed, [Bill 241.] 
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MUNICIPAL BOUNDARIES 
BILL.—{Bit 20.} 
(Mr. Chance, Mr. T D. Sullivan, Mr. Edmond 
Dwyer Gray, Mr. Timothy Harrington, 
Mr. Murphy.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Me. SPEAKER: I am informed that 
this Bill has not complied with the 
Standing Orders in going before the 
Examiners; and, under those circum- 
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stances, I have thought it my duty to 
inform the hon. Member that this com- 
pliance is necessary before the second 
reading is taken. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednesday 
9th June. 


MOTION. 


— 1» — 


CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) acT (1874 
AMENDMENT (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill te 
amend “The Conveyancing (Scotland) A 
1874,"’ ordered to be brought in by the 
aaa and Mr. Solicitor General for Scot- 
and. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 242.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 31st May, 1886. 





MINUTES.]—Pvnttc Brris—First Reading— 
Arms (Ireland) * (129); Post Office Sites® 
(130); Patriotic Fund* (131); Tramways 
Order in Council (Ireland) * (132); Patents 
Amendment *® (133). 

Committee — Report — Oxford University (Jus- 
tices) * (119). 

Report—Crofters (Scotland) (No. 2) (127-134). 

Third Reading—Infanis * (125-135), and passed. 

Withdrawn — Friendly Sovieties Act (1875) 
Amendment (99). 

ProvisionaL Oxrver Bitts—Third Reading — 
Commons Regulation (Stoke) * (102) ; Com- 
mons Regulation and Inclosure (‘lotternhoe) * 
(103); Local Government * (104); Local 
Government (No. 2)* (105); Local Govern- 
ment (Poor Law) * (106) ; Local Government 
(Poor Law (No. 2)* (107) ; Local Govern- 
ment (Poor Law) (No. 3)* (108); Local 
Government (Poor Law) (No. 4)* (109); 
Local Government (Poor Law) (No. 4) ® 
(110); Local Government (Poor Law) 
(No. 6) * (111), and passed. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 99.) 
(The Lord Greville.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorv GREVILLE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, the societies proposed to be 
amended by its provisions might be 
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age ogy described as societies formed 
or the purpose of mutual assurance 
among the working classes, tho members 
making weekly or monthly contributions, 
in the expectation of receiving allow- 
ances in case of sickness, or provision 
for funeral expenses in the event of a 
death in the family, or securing a pay- 
ment to the widow on the death of the 
subscriber. It was required that such 
societies should be registered, and it was 
an easy matter for seven men to form a 
society and register it. They then de- 
scribed it as “ registered under an Act 
of Parliament ;” and poor men, imagining 
that these words in themselves afforded 
some security for the soundness of the 
society, the integrity of its managers, 
and the certainty of future benefits, and 
that they were as safe as if the money 
had been deposited in the Post Office 
Savings Banks, paid their deposits for 
months and years, only to find, in the 
time of their trouble and need, that they 
had been cruelly deceived and robbed, 
and that it was impossible to obtain 
redress. Many cases of hardship had 
been brought under his notice, and in 
one, which was a fair sample of the 
rest, a man who had invested £23 gave 
notice of his intention to withdraw. 
After the lapse of two years he was in- 
formed that he could not get back his 
money; but perhaps he might find 
someone to purchase his interest in the 
society for the sum of £10. The fact 
was that no protection was afforded by 
the registration, and only recently a 
gang of persons were put upon their 
trial for starting these bogus societies, 
and the public were then surprised to 
find with what ease such societies could 
be started. He (Lord Greville) did not 
ask that the investors in, and subscribers 
to, these societies should have Govern- 
ment security as the depositors in the 
Post Office Savings Banks bad; but he 
proposed that no society should be 
allowed to be registered unless its tables 
were certified by an actuary as sufficient 
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of the weekly or periodical payment to 
these societies probably amounted to 
£5,000,000 yearly. One did not like 
saying anything against his own Party; 
but he was very much surprised that 
the Liberal Party, who were always ap- 
pealing to the working ciasses of the 
country, declined to take up a matter of 
this kind in the interests of the poor, 
thrifty, hard-working, honest working 
man. The matter was one affecting the 
whole community, because the more pro- 
vident working people were, the fewer 
paupers would there be ; and the burden 
of pauperism was sufficiently onerous to 
render it incumbent on them to do all 
they could to encourage habits of thrift 
and self-dependence among the work- 
ing classes. He therefore hoped their 
Lordships would read the Bill a second 
time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Greville.) 


Lorpv NORTON said, he also con- 
curred in the necessity of amending the 
legislation as regarded these societies, 
for a more important subject than this 
could hardly be brought before their 
Lordships. The great difficulty in legis- 
| lating on the question of these societies 
| was to promote their soundness without 
Government guaranteeing it, or seeming 
todo so. At the present moment, the 
whole working of the Friendly Societies 
Act turned upon the Registrar, which, 
he maintained, did more harm than 
good, for a guarantee was supposed to 
be offered by him as to the scundness of 
the societies, while practically he neither 
could nor should offer any security what- 
ever. That officer, by the Act of 1875, 
prepared and circulated model forms of 
accounts and tables, and collected and 
published Returns; registered societies 
which sent their rules to him if he was 
satisfied that they complied with the 
conditions of registry, had tables certi- 
fied by an actuary, and had an office, 
trustees, and quinquennial audit. The 








to enable it to meet its possible obliga- | Act, however, failed to give effect to its 
tions. That would be an additional | intention. Two things seemed to him 
protection to poor men by preventing | to be wanted—first, that the Registrar 
the starting of societies which could not | should be ready to give ussistance by 
provide the benefits they offered. The | discretionary advice; secondly, that he 
necessity for some further protection of | should be able to enforce what coercive 
the provident working classes was shown | functions he nominally had; either by 
by the fact that 150 of these regis-| penalty, or by taking or temporarily 
tered societies had disappeared in the | suspending societies from his register. 
course of a year, and the aggregate | As to the first requisite, it was recom- 
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mended by Lord Iddesleigh’s Commis- 
sion, 1872, on the Report of which the 
Act of 1875 was drafted, that the 
Registrar should, at his discretion, give 
advice to promoters and managers, and 
popularize and publish information. 
Those societies were intended to en- 
courage thrift and saving, and their 
privileges were only justified by their 
need of such encouragement. Private 
individuals, without official knowledge 
or power, often undertook the formation 
of friendly societies, though not their 
management. It was right that these 
societies should be self-governed; but 
the present Registrar did not give ad- 
vice and aid to promoters of those useful 
institutions like his Predecessor, Mr. 
Tidd Pratt. Perhaps, however, advice 
unwillingly given would not be worth 
much. The second requisite was more 
important than the first which he had 
mentioned. It was that effect should 
be given to the coercive powers nominally 
given in the Act. The case of the Liver 
Society lately reported sufficiently showed 
the necessity for that amendment of the 
law. Its mismanagement came before 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s Commission in 
1874; and in the 10 years after that ex- 
posure its two secretaries pocketed to 
their own use, by their own confession, 
nearly £70,000. They altered rules, 
‘* Boycotted”’ interference, packed meet- 
ings, and became registered plunderers 
of 1,000,000 poor dupes of subscribers. 
When at last application was made 
to the Registrar, under the 23rd sec- 
tion of the Act, to look into the mat- 
ter, he appointed Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
to report. The result of that Gentle- 
man’s inquiry was that since then 
nothing whatever had been done to 
improve the management of the society. 
They had all heard the allegations which 
had led up to the inquiry; and although 
the Registrar had received the Report 
of the Inspector sent to inquire into the 
matter, he only replied by expressing 
obligations for suggestions as to the re- 
form of the law, in which he said he 
partly concurred, and he promised to 
consider whether any legal proceedings 
ought to be taken. The Bill, he (Lord 
Norton) feared, must be altered to meet 
such impotency on the part of the chief 
officer under the Act. To say, as it 
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did, that no new society should be re- 
gistered unless its tables were certified 
by an official actuary, did not meet the 
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case, and went too far in the way of 
Government undertaking a guarantee. 
The Bill should rather say that all 
such societies as were named in the 
6th clause should imperatively be re- 
gistered, and that failure to report re- 
valuations and audits, at least once 
in every five years, to the Registrar, 
should incur the removal or suspension 
of the society from the Register, and the 
consequent loss of privileges during sus- 
pension. Amendments to that effect 
might be introduced in Committee. In- 
surance for sums at death not mentioned 
in the Bill required an additional clause 
for security against gross and dangerous 
abuse. Undertakers frequently got the 
whole of the sums so insured transferred 
to themselves for funeral expenses, to 
the total deprivation of the widow ; and 
that dangerously discouraged all efforts 
of thrift and saving in the way of insur- 
ance. If the Government rejected the 
Bill as not entirely meeting the case, or 
for fear of giving too much guarantee to 
the societies, they were bound to do 
something without delay to prevent the 
Registrar doing much harm with little 
compensating good. 

Lorp SUDELEY (for the Treasury), 
in moving the rejection of the Bill, said, 
it was identical with the one introduced 
by the noble Lord last year, which their 
Lordships rejected on the second read- 
ing. It was impossible not to feel sym- 
pathy with the views expressed by the 
noble Lord, in his desire to stop, at the 
outset, the formation of unsound so- 
cieties, by obliging the tables to be 
properly certified by an actuary before 
the society was registered ; but it was @ 
very grave question how far legislation 
should be carried on those lines. Un- 
fortunately, tables were not nearly so 
important as management. No one 
could deny for a moment that the failure 
of a friendly society, in which large 
numbers of the working classes might 
have for years contributed to make pro- 
vision for themselves in old age and in 
sickness, was a calamity of a terrible 
and national character, and one against 
which every endeavour ought to be made 
to render it impossible. The great diffi- 
culty, however, was to what extent the 
State could interfere without producing 
a far greater amount of mischief in one 
direction than it produced good in an- 
other. The Government, after carefully 
considering the Bill, believed that the 
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proposals it contained would be a retro- 
grade step, would have a most disas- 
trous effect of stopping the formation of 
registered societies, and would do far 
more harm than good. It had been 
found, by considerable experience, that 
the idea of having to obtain and work 
with approved Government actuarial 
tables completely stopped the formation 
of societies. It might be a sentimental 
idea, and it might be a foolish objection, 
but it was none the less true, that these 
societies got frightened either at the ex- 
am or the possibility of a higher table 

eing used than was necessary ; and the 
simple result was either that they did 
not form them, or it drove them from 
becoming registered, and the State lost 
all control. In 1870, as their Lordships 
were aware, a very impcrtant Royal 
Commission sat on this subject, pre- 
sided over by the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Iddesleigh), and, in the 
course of four years, went very fully 
into the whole matter of friendly societies, 
and perhaps there was no greater autho- 
rity on the question than the noble Earl. 
They made a great many recommenda- 
tions, but they made no proposal such 
as the one now under consideration, as 
they saw it would not work, for they had 
before them the experience of the failure 
of previous legislation on the subject. 
In different shapes this enactment was 
in force from 1419 to 1834, and again 
from 1846 to 1850; but in both these 
periods the number of enrolments of so- 
cieties fell off so considerably that an 
Act had to be passed to repeal the enact- 
ment. Mr. Tidd Pratt and Mr. Ansell 
both gave very strong evidence before 
Committees of the House of Commons, 
and showed that the number of applica- 
tions fell off one-half. Although evi- 
dence on the subject of compulsory ac- 
tuarial certification was received by the 
Commission, the matter was not even 
referred to in their Report ; but instead 
of that they reported that the same ob- 
ject could be attained in a different way, 
and they proposed that every registered 
friendly society should be required to 
submit its affairs to valuation once, at 
least, in every five years as a better 
method. They expressed their opinion 
that periodical valuations were far more 
important than the original tables in 
these words— 

* We attach even more importance to pro- 
perly conducted periodical valuation, and to 
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corrections made from time to time in the tables 
according to the results of those valuations than 
to the original tables themselves, and we con- 
sider that such valuations should be made com- 
pulsory upon all registered societies.’ 

That proposal was carried into effect in 
the Act of 1876, and thus, practically, 
the very result desired by the noble Lord 
(Lord Greville) of getting proper tables 
was now the law of the land, only the 
mode of doing so was different. It was 
true that for the first few years, until the 
quinquennial valuation took place, the 
tables might be wrong; but that soon 
righted itself. Perhaps he might be 
allowed to quote the evidence on the sub- 
ject of the Chief Registrar, Mr. Ludlow, 
who was examined last year before the 
Committee which was sitting in the other 
House on National Providence Insur- 
ance— 


“ You think the State ought not to interfere 
to help those people?—I do not think tho 
State ought to compel registration, and I do not 
think it ought in any case to compel the accept- 
ance of particular tables of contribution at 
starting. . . . The table of contributions when 
the society is started is nothing but a working 
hypothesis, and until it is tested by the ex- 
perience of the society it is virtually of no 
value. 

“ Taking societies whose tables are not sound, 
must it not be certain, in the judgment of men 
like yourself, that these societies must end in 
mischief ?—The only cases in which they must 
end in mischief are cases where they are worked 
by dishonest people, because societies have a 
wonderful power of recovering themselves 
when they seem to be very low if they have got 
the right sort of men. 

“ Supposing that such a table of contributions 
as we have been speaking of were laid down by 
the State, what mischief would accrue P— Very 
great mischief, because there would be an un- 
due reliance placed upon it, and no good would 
arise. It is just the same thing as supposing 
that the community is to be made thoroughly 
healthy by requiring that everyone shall have 
a dietary prescribed for him by the doctor. The 
first question is will it suit the particular man, 
and the second question is whether, having re- 
ceived it, he will throw it out of the window.” 


The noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Iddesleigh) would probably confirm him 
(Lord Sudeley) in saying that there were 
few greater authorities living than Mr. 
Ludlow. That gentleman had been Chief 
Registrar for 10 years, and before that 
was Secretary to the Royal Commission, 
and previously had made friendly so- 
cieties one of the great studies of his 
life. His opinion was very strong that 
mismanagement was the real great diffi- 
culty. They might have the best pos- 
sible tables, but they could not insure 
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by them efficient control. Only the other 
day they had brought before them, in 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley’s Report, the gross 
mismanagement of the Royal Liver So- 
ciety, and yet they had the best tables 
based on actuarial valuations. There 
were also numerous actual failures re- 
corded, where the tables had been quite 
sound. The United Assurance Society 
was one of these; and there had been 
several great collecting burial societies 
which had also failed, and yet they had 
all worked with certified tables from ac- 
tuaries. It was quite possible, as al- 
leged by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Norton), that the Government ought to 
have greater power to control and en- 
force proper regulations, and to see that 
there was honest management; but that 
was another question altogether, and 
was not contained in the proposal of the 
Bill before them. Further inquiry and 
investigation might be necessary; but 
he (Lord Sudeley) maintained that in 
any case the Bill of the noble Lord was 
most inopportune at that moment. Grave 
doubts were even entertained whether 
the proposals of the Commission for a 
quinquennial valuation had not them- 
selves gone too far. Even the Chief 
Registrar gave evidence to that effect. 
He said— 

“The Act of 1875, which it is the fashion to 
call weak, is, in fact, too stringent for the great 
bulk of the population. The obligation to re- 
turn a periodical valuation is one which, I be- 
lieve, stands in the way—enormously in the 
way—of registration by the separate societies. 
The cost of valuation is a bugbear to a small 
society. This obligation to value is, I believe, 
very much dreaded by societies, and the conse- 
quence is that in an increasing proportion the 
new registries of separate societies which there 
have been are confined to such socicties as are ex- 
empted from valuation. It is certain that the 
number of new individual societies of the ordi- 
nary class is much less at present than it was 
10 years ago.” 

Whether that was the case or not, there 
could be no doubt that legislation on the 
subject of friendly societies was too im- 
portant to be lightly dealt with, and 
without very full inquiry and examina- 
tion. The Royal Commission showed 
that in 1875 there were, with wives 
and children, nearly 8,000,000 persons 
interested in the societies in England 
and Wales alone; and he believed the 
number was now, in 1886, close upon 
10,000,000. The assets of these societies 
amounted to over £13,000,000, and the 
annual expenditure in benefits strictly 
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was £3,000,000, which was thus annually 
saved to the ratepayers. That proved 
that it was of the utmost importance that 
no check should be put on the forma- 
tion of friendly societies and of their be- 
coming registered. In conclusion, he 
thought that he had shown that the 
principle of the Bill was ill-timed, and 
was condemned by experience, and by 
the highest authorities, and thata similar 
provision had actually to be repealed by 
statute in 1850. The Government, as he 
had said, had come to the conclusion 
that it would do more harm than good, 
and he trusted their Lordships would 
decline to give it a second reading. 

Tue Eart or IDDESLEIGH said, he 
entirely shared with the noble Lord who 
had brought in the Bill (Lord Greville), 
and his noble Friend near him (Lord 
Norton), the sentiments as to the great 
importance of this subject, and as to the 
great importance of doing everything 
that could be done'to improve and to 
secure the system of insurance by the 
working classes. There could be no 
doubt that that was a matter of the very 
highest importance to the great body of 
the working classes of the country ; but, 
at the same time, it was a matter full of 
difficulties, upon which it was necessary 
that they should proceed cautiously, 
warily, and, as far as possible, without 
giving any false impression to those for 
whose benefit they were acting, for there 
could be no doubt that the interposition 
of the Government, in any way, did 
produce a certain amount of erroneous 
impression that the Government was 
responsible for the management of the 
societies it allowed to be registered. At 
the time of the Royal Commission of 
1870, the view taken by Mr. Lowe, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was that 
it would be better to do without regis- 
tration altogether, in that it only led 
the working classes to believe that a 
security was given to them which was 
not really given to them. It was from 
a feeling that that was not the best way 
to treat the matter that the suggestion 
that a Royal Commission should issue 
arose. That Commission went very care- 
fully into the matter, and came to the 
conclusion that it was not right to alto- 
gether throw the whole system loose and 
do without the Registrar; but that, at 
the same time, it was not right to take 
up such @ position as would make the 
Government appear virtually respon- 
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sible for what it could not be respon- 
sible. He did not believe that the mis- 
chief in connection with these societies 
arose so much from insufficient tables. 
He thought rather that the point to be 
looked at was the administration of the 
societies than their original tables. The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Sudeley) had 
said nothing about that ; but, in his (the 
Earl of Iddesleigh’s) belief, it was a 
much more important point than that 
dealt with in the Bill. In the case of 
the Royal Liver Society the tables were 
perfectly correct. They had the highest 
authority, and no question was raised as 
to any insufficiency in the funds re- 
quired to meet the obligations of the 
society. There were other causes in- 
volved, and the Bill of the noble Lord 
would not affect those causes the least 
in the world. While he thought that 
no language could be too strong to de- 
scribe those who had been guilty of the 
practices exposed in the Report in the 
case of the Liver Society, the question 
before them was—should they, or should 
they not, make the Registrar respon- 
sible for the soundness of the tables? 
He thought it would be a very great 
mistake on the part of Government and 
of Parliament if they were to abandon 
the position taken up by the Commission 
of 1870, which was the foundation of 
the Act of 1875. He quite agreed that 
there were some things in the existing 
Act which might be carefully reviewed, 
and that it might be found possible to 
give greater powers to the Registrar to 
interfere earlier and more effectually 
than in the case of the Royal Liver 
Society; but he did not think it would 
be an easy matter. Those who had read 
the Report in that case would perceive 
that the real difficulty arose from the 
fact that the society was spread over a 
great part of England, and that the ad- 
ministration was conducted at head- 
quarters. He hoped the Government 
would take such lessons as they could 
from the evidence given in that matter, 
and would see in what way their powers 
could be extended; but he also earn- 
estly hoped they would not be carried 
away by such a matter into a course 
which had nothing to do with the evils 
complained of, and would expose them 
again to a very great difficulty. As to 
the Registrar himself, he wished to bear 
his testimony to his great merits. A 
harder working official could not, he 
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believed, be found anywhere, and he 
could not believe that he had been in 
any way to blame, or that there had 
been any neglect of duty on his part. 
Whether the powers of that official 
should be increased was a matter for the 
Government to consider; but he did not 
see how anything of that kind could be 
introduced into the Bill. In the direc- 
tion of direct Government action there 
was something to be done if the Post 
Office system could beimproved. Under 
that system he believed something was 
really being done for the working 
classes in an unobjectionable and effec- 
tive way. That was a matter to which 
the attention of the Government should 
be directed, and he hoped they would 
bear in mind as points upon which im- 
provements might be made—first, the 
possibility of introducing stronger co- 
ercive measures for dealing with cases 
of abuse in the case of these great 
friendly societies when they arose ; and, 
secondly, the possibility of improving 
and extending Government action by 
means of the Post Office system. 

Lorp GREVILLE said, he did not 
think a conclusive case had been set up 
against the Bill; but after what had 
been said by the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Iddesleigh) he should 
not press it further by dividing the 
House. 


Resolved in the negative. 


Bill (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


THE FOOD SUPPLY—SALE OF IM- 
PORTED MEAT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
they will take any steps to prevent the 
sale of imported meat as home produce, 
which entails great injury on the home 
producer as well as on the consumer? 
said, thatin asking the Question he must 
not in any way be taken as objecting to 
the importation of meat. hat he 
wished to prevent was the sale of im- 
ported meat as home produce. By pro- 
hibiting sales of that kind they would 
protect farmers and the public at large 
against gross frauds. If the Govern- 
ment would bring in a Bill to make the 
practice illegal, it would do much to 
benefit the poor in agricultural dis- 
tricts. 
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Navy— 

Lorv HOUGHTON (for the Board 
of Trade), in reply, said, he fully re- 
cognized the desirability of securing 
that articles sold should actually be 
what they purported to be. Imported 
meat, however, was very similar to, or 
rather absolutely identical with, the 
home produce. That was especially true 
of meat that was not frozen. Anything, 
therefore, in the nature of the prohibi- 
tion desired by the noble Lord opposite 
would be ineffective, as it would not be 
possible, even by analysis or otherwise, 
to distinguish between home produce 
and fresh imported meat, for there were 
often no means of discovering with any 
certainty as to where it had been pro- 
duced. Indeed, he doubted whether 
any analyst, although able to detect the 
difference between oleomargarine and 
butter, could by any possible process be 
enabled to say whether a rump-steak 
came from an animal bred in Leicester- 
shire, Holland, or Texas. If restric- 
tions were placed on the importation 
of frozen meat, the Australian Colonies 
would be the chief sufferers, for they 
contributed by far the largest portion of 
frozen meat that came to this country. 
The United States, on the other hand, 
would benefit largely, for the quantity 
of fresh meat which they sent to us was 
immensely greater than their contribu- 
tion of frozen meat; the change, there- 
fore, would be likely to benefit the 
United States at the expense of the 
Colonies. In these circumstances, the 
(rovernment did not see how they could 
take any steps in the direction indicated 
by the noble Lord. 
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NAVY—H.M.S. ‘‘ COLOSSUS ’’—THE 
43-TON GUNS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tur Eart or RAVENSWORTH, in 
rising to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, (1.) For what purpose the Colossus 
is to be sent to sea; (2.) what trials or 
tests have the 43-ton guns of the Colossus 
been subjected to since the bursting of 
the Collingwood’s 43-ton gun on 4th May 
last; and (3.) what are the orders given 
to the officer appointed to the command 
of the Colossus with regard to the use or 
abstention from use of the ship’s guns ? 
said, a very great deal of interest had 
attached to the Colossus from the day 
when she was first designed. She was 
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laid down exactly seven years ago, and 
therefore it could not be said that the 
Admiralty had shown any great pre- 
cipitancy in sending the ship to sea. 

en she was designed by Sir Nathaniel 
Barnaby she was described as an im- 
proved Agamemnon, which, with the 
sister ship the Ajax, had already been 
described as small Jnfleribles. The 
Colossus was 5 feet longer than the Jn- 


flexible, and her beam was 7 feet less. 


Her tonnage displacement was 2,000 
tons less than that of the Jnferible. Her 
estimated cost was £500,000, and her 
actual cost £533,000. She was the first 
steel ship laid down at Portsmouth. 
She was one of the first three ships pro- 
vided with steel-faced side armour—the 
other two being the Hdinburgh and the 
Conqueror. She had two turrets, in 
which she carried four steel breech- 
loading guns, which were almost pre- 
cisely similar to those of the Collingwood. 
She also carried five 6-ineh guns, 10 Nor- 
denfelts, and some Gardner and other 
quick-firing machine guns, and she was 
fitted with torpedo tubes and boats, so 
that, both in her offensive and defensive 
aspect, she was one of the most power- 
ful iron-clads afloat. He wished to draw 
attention to the remarkable history of 
the 43-ton guns which she carried in 
her turrets. In 1882 the authorities at 
the Royal Arsenal recommended the 
abandonment of wrought iron in the 
construction of heavy ordnance for the 
Navy, and supplied a design for the 
construction of a steel breech-loading 
gun. With regard to those guns, he 
did not wish to decry the gun factory 
at Woolwich; but they could not shut 
their eyes to the fact that there were 
in this country men, composing the 
firm of Sir William Armstrong and Co , 
who for their long attention to the deli- 
cate construction of heavy ordnance were 
second to none in the world, and they had 
positively refused to manufacture guns 
upon the design of the 43-ton guns in 
question. It was somewhat remarkable, 
too, that their objections took two points. 
First, they objected to the construction 
of the gun itself; and, secondly, they ob- 
jected to the mode in which it was pro- 
posed to manipulate and work the steel. 
He (the Earl of Ravensworth) was in- 
formed, upon indisputable authority, that 
steel for heavy rifled guns was best when 
it approached nearest to wrought iron, 
and that if it departed from the condition 
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of “low” steel and was worked up to 
“thigh” steel it might be stronger, but 
it was more brittle. For gun manufac- 
ture the nearer it was kept to those 
qualities possessed by wrought iron the 
better. It was a remarkable circum- 
stance that about the time that doubts 
arose both in regard to the design and 
the material of these 43-ton guns there 
were five in hand; but the authorities 
were not content with completing these 
—which, having regard to the money 
already spent upon them, was reason- 
able enough— but they ordered six other 
similar guns to be manufactured. These 
43-ton guns were originally designed to 
carry a charge of 400 lbs. of powder. 
That was subsequently reduced to 
290 lbs.; and even with this it was 
found that after 16 rounds they 
jammed, and the charge was then re- 
duced to 222 lbs., which was the charge 
in the gun which burst on board the 

‘ollingwood. He should like to hear 
from the noble Marquess opposite the 
First Lord of the Admiralty what trials 
and what tests these guns had been sub- 
mitted to since that lamentable accident. 
Of course, he did not deny that acci- 
dents to guns occurred in foreign 
Navies; but when an accident of this 
kind occurred on board an English ship 
it was bruited about all over the world; 
and what must be the effect on the 
minds of our foreign rivals and com- 
petitors in naval construction at hearing 
that one of our newest and most mag- 
nificent ships was being sent to sea with 
an embargo on her guns? What would 
be the effect on the gallant officers of 
that ship and her crew? He hoped 
that the noble Marquess would inform 
the House of the orders that had been 
given with regard to the use of the 
heavy guns of the Colossus. The noble 
Earl who preceded the noble Mar- 
quess at the Admiralty (the Earl of 
Northbrook) had, in the course of a 
debate in December, 1884, upon the 
Naval Programme, pointed out that it 
was not enough for us to follow in the 
wake of other nations. Having regard 
to the information and knowledge 
which we possessed as to the steps which 
were being taken by foreign nations to 
provide themselves with heavy ordnance, 
could the noble Marquess say that we 
were as much in advance of our rivals 
as we ought to be? If not, he hoped 
that no time would be lost in endeayour- 
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ing to place ourselves in that position 
of pre-eminence which we ought to 
occupy. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (The Marquess of Ripon), in 
reply, said, the Colossus had been sent 
to sea for the purpose of testing her 
sea - going qualities, her armament, 
and her general qualities. For that 
purpose the Colossus would be sent 
on a summer cruise, which would take 
place shortly. The noble Earl was 
aware that there were other guns beside 
the 43-ton guns which were placed in 
the turrets of the Co/ossus; and there 
were, therefore, many parts of the ship’s 
armament which required to be tested, 
and in regard to which it was desirable 
that trials should be made. It was hoped 
that in the course of the cruise of the 
Channel Fleet this year various experi- 
ments would be made with torpedo boats 
and with the torpedoes with which the 
ships were furnished, and in these re- 
spects it was desirable to ascertain the 
fighting qualities of the Colossus. It 
was for those reasons that the Board of 
Admiralty had thought it desirable to 
send this vessel to sea at once, and not 
to lose the summer, in order to make a 
thorough trial of her sea-going qualities. 
In regard to the 43-ton guns, he thought 
it was desirable that the public should 
clearly understand the question raised 
by the bursting of the gun. It applied 
only to a particular class of the 43-ton 
gun—namely, the 11 guns of which the 
noble Earl had spoken. The 43-ton 
guns which were now being manufac- 
tured, and which would be hereafter 
delivered to the Navy, were of an im- 
proved pattern, and were not, as the 
best authorities believed, liable to the 
objections urged against this particular 
classof gun. He should like to mention 
also that the 43-ton guns of the Colossus, 
although of the same description as those 
of the Collingwood, had passed through 
more trials than those of the Collingwood, 
and the result of those trials had been 
satisfactory. The guns of the Colling- 
wood had only been tried at proof, and 
it was the opinion of many naval men 
that, in regard to these large guns, the 
particular danger arose especially in con- 
nection with the first round of tire after 
proof. Whether that was so or not he 
could not say; but that was the opinion 
held. Doubts had been thrown, and 
reasonably thrown, upon this particular 
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class of 43-ton gun, in consequence of 
what happened the other day on the 
Collingwood. He (the Marquess of Ripon) 
and his Colleagues, immediately after 
the accident, communicated with the 
War Office, with the view of seeing 
whether these guns could not be re- 
placed, for the noble Earl knew that the 
Admiralty was not responsible for the 
construction of these guns. The War 
Office was responsible; and it was only 
fair to the Board of Admiralty, who were 
concerned in this matter, that he should 
mention the fact. On inquiry, he ascer- 
tained that the War Office were making 
and would soon complete six 43-ton guns 
for land service, made upon an improved 
principle, and not liable to many of the 
objections which had been urged to the 
43-ton guns, mark 2. He, therefore, 
went to his right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for War, and asked him to 
hand over those guns to the Navy. 
Looking at the circumstances of the case, 
his right hon. Friend at once agreed 
to do so. The guns, however, were 
made with trunnions, and would require 
to be altered. They would be taken 
in hand at once; and in three or four 
months, at the outside, he was informed 
that the whole of the six guns would 
be placed at the disposal of the Navy. 
Besides that he had already ordered two 
new guns of the very latest and best pat- 
tern. He had also under consideration 
whether the Admiralty should order some 
more of these guns, althengtt they would 
not be completed for 12 or 14 months. 
He hoped, in consequence of the ar- 
rangement which he had been able to 
make with the War Office, that the 
Navy would receive six 43-ton guns of a 
satisfactory kind within a period of not 
more than four months. It was true 
that, in these circumstances, and looking 
to the fact that the Co/ossus was going 
to sea for the purpose of thoroughly test- 
ing her sea-going qualities, as a matter 
of precaution the Admiralty had directed 
the captain not to fire these 43-ton guns 
at target practice. He hoped, however, 
that soon after the cruise was finished 
those guns would be replaced by the other 
and more satisfactory guns to which he 
had referred. With reference to the 
Committee appointed to investigate the 
causes of the accident on the Colingwood, 
he had to mention that it was under the 
War Office. He made inquiry the other 
day as to the date of assembling and the 
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probable period within which their Re- 
port would be presented ; and he under- 
stood that the Committee would assemble 
in the course of the present week, and it 
was anticipated that the Report would 
be forthcoming in a fortnight or three 
weeks. When the Report was received 
it would be his duty, in communication 
with the Secretary of State for War, to 
consider it and the results arrived at, 
and to decide whether these showed the 
necessity of any further inquiry either in 
regard to those special guns, or, as 
was more likely, in regard to the large 
question of the mode in which the sup- 
ply $4 guns to the Navy should be regu- 
ated. ‘ 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, he wished 
to point out that guns of the size re- 
ferred to were designed to fire a maxi- 
mum charge of 400lbs. of gunpowder. 
Guns of that calibre should be subjected 
to the full test for which they were de- 
signed before they were placed on board 
ship, as was done in France, otherwise 
officers and men would never trust these 
weapons. The noble Marquess had stated 
that it was the intention of the Admi- 
ralty to ‘‘ chasehoop ”’ these guns before 
firing them again; but he (Viscount 
Sidmouth) thought it likely that guns 
patched in that way would always be 
looked upon with distrust by the men. 
All these things showed how desirable 
it was that the Admiralty should have 
the entire control of the guns provided 
for the Naval Service. If you asked 
naval officers, you would find that 19 out 
of 20 were thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the present method of arming the Navy. 
The question was raised two years ago, 
when complaint was made of the way in 
which the manufacture was carried on; 
and it was stated, he believed, by the 
Marquess of Hartington, that we were 
behind other countries in manufacturin 
materials, and that the hammers we ae. 
were inferior to those in use in Ger- 
many. Yet we were now standing still, 
with no improvements effected, and ships 
were kept waiting seven or eight years 
for guns. In every instance in which a 
ship had been delayed, the delay had 
been attributed to the necessity of wait- 
ing for guns. We were now building 
five large ships, which would be abso- 
lutely useless, because the guns were not 
ready. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he fully appreciated the importance of 
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efficiently testing guns before they were 
placed in the “2 for which they were 
intended; but he did not think that 
either Admiralty or the War Office 
could have taken any better course than 
that which they had actually adopted, 
in having all the circumstances con- 
nected with the failure of the 43-ton gun 
in the Collingwood thoroughly investi- 
gated. He understood that, in the first 
instance, the Ordnance Committee was 
assisted by certain professional gentle- 
men quite unconnected with the Wool- 
wich manufacturing departments. We 
were not the only nation that experienced 
failure in the manufacture of guns. Not- 
withstanding the great efficiency and the 
magnificent scale of the French Depart- 
ments, it was not long ago, if state- 
ments in public journals were to be 
credited that at least two of the very 
largest of the French guns failed in 
proof at the chase, precisely in the same 
way our 43-ton gun had failed. These 
were two 70-ton guns, and the French 
Government had been obliged in con- 
sequence to alter their designs and 
patterns. Notwithstanding the magni- 
ficence of the establishments abroad, 
they had met with difficulties just as we 
had. It was well known that the most 
successful manufacturer of guns on the 
Continent, Herr Krupp, had produced 
several guus which had burst. There- 
fore, he hoped their Lordships would 
not suppose that such an accident as 
that which lately happened on board the 
Collingwood was to be looked upon as 
happening only to English guns. The 
French failures referred to were even 
more serious, because of the greater size 
of the guns. The main reason of their 
failures was the recent introduction of 
slow-burning powder. The effect of the 
firing of a charge was a pressure ex- 
tending throughout the whole gun, in- 
stead of being confined to one portion, 
as it was before, with quick-burning 
powder. On that account we had been 
obliged to strengthen larger’guns in the 
chase, so as to provide adequate re- 
sistance to the increased pressure result- 
ing from the use of slow- burning powder. 
The peculiar construction which had 
caused the failure of the 43-ton gun 
on board the Collingwood had been 
avoided in the case of the 63-ton 
guns for ships of the Admiral class, 
which had been strengthened in the 
chase for the purpose of resisting the 
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increased pressure. The still larger 
type of gun—the 110-ton —was 
designed in the same way. This gun, 
which was the largest to be placed on 
board ship, might be regarded with 
considerable confidence ; and there was 
this additional ground for confidence— 
that guns of the same size had been 
supplied to the Italian Navy by the 
same manufacturer—namely, Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong and Co., who was con- 
structing them for us, and they had been 
tested, and had stood the test success- 
fully. So far as we could reasonably 
place confidence in any gun, we might 
place contidence in the 110-ton guns, 
not only because of theoretical im- 
provements in their construction, but 
also because those guns had been 
tested by practical experience. As re- 
garded the provision for guns for our 
ships, and the hydraulic machinery by 
which they were to be worked on board 
ship, we had no reason to fear com- 
parison with the guns or machinery of 
other nations. As to the suggestion 
that the Board of Admiralty should 
undertake the construction of guns for 
the Navy, there was much to be said for 
and against the proposal. It was avery 
difficult question indeed. The course 
suggested might concentrate responsi- 
bility on the Department concerned ; but 
it would involve the anomalous and un- 
desirable state of things of a separate 
Department for the manufacture of naval 
guns and another Department for the 
manufacture of guns for the fortifica- 
tions and the Army. An alternative 
plan which commended itself to his mind 
was that there should be a resuscitation 
of the old Ordnance Department, which 
should manufacture both for the Army 
and the Navy, and should be neither 
under the Secretary of State for War nor 
under the Board of Admiralty. It was 
possible that some arrangement of that 
kind might be an improvement upon 
their present system. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
wished to point out that a return to the 
old Ordnance Department would be 
going back 30 years. He thought it 
would be much more to the benefit of 
the country if the Government placed 
the whole of the manufacture of guns 
for both services under one Department, 
irrespective of the Secretary of State 
for War and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 
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Toe Earnt or WEMYSS said, that 
this question turned not only on the in- 
efficiency of British guns, but also on 
the efficiency of the guns of foreign Go- 
vernments. At that moment there was 
in the House a noble and gallant Lord 
who was in a position to thoroughly 
compare the British guns with foreign 
guns, because he commanded the Com- 
bined Fleets at Dulcigno; and he (the 
Earl of Wemyss) was anxious to know 
if that noble and gallant Lord would 
tell the House what his own opinion was 
of the guns in those Fleets, and of their 
relative value? He (the Earl of Wemyss) 
had heard it stated that a Report was 
sent home to the effect that, with one 
exception, the British guns were worse 
than the others. It was rather remark- 
able that while the Italian ships carried 
100-ton guns which did not eory the 
Colossus, which was supposed to be the 
most powerful fighting ship created in 
modern times, could only carry 43-ton 
guns, one of which had burst, and with 
respect to the others orders had been 

iven that they should not be fired. He 
fia not know who was to blame; but 
that state of things was not satisfactory 
to the country, or complimentary to the 
Departments concerned. 

Lom ALCESTER said, in reply to 
his noble Friend, that he had no recol- 
lection of sending home any Report of 
the kind mentioned by the noble Earl. 
Indeed, he was quite certain that he 
never made any such Report. He had 
seen a great deal of the foreign squadrons 
in the Mediterranean. At Dulcigno the 
French, the Austrian, the Russian, and 
the German ships carried breech-loading 
guns, while the English and Italian 
ships carried muzzle-loaders, and in the 
comparison the English had nothing to 
fear. He was able to state that the 
British ships were not the only ships on 
which gun accidents occurred. He could 
mention two ships in the French Navy 
in which, dhevagh premature explosions, 
no less than five men were killed, and 
several others wounded. 


NAVY — H.M.SS. ‘“‘NILE” AND “TRA- 
FALGAR.” 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
it is true that the Admiralty has de- 
cided to stop the progress of construc- 
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tion of the iron-clad ships 7rafalgar and 
Nile; also, whether he can lay any 
information before the House as to the 
alleged structural defects of H.M.S. 
Calypso, and the failure of the machine 
of H.M.8. Phaeton on her trial trip? It 
would, he said, be a great satisfaction 
to know whether it was the intention of 
the Admiralty to proceed with the Nils 
and Trafalgar, seeing that it was pro- 
posed by a Member of the House of 
Commons to strike them off the Esti- 
mates. He trusted that the noble 
Marquess and the Admiralty would not 
be led away by any suggestion to reduce 
the strength of the Navy in the iron-clad 
class, for it would, he thought, be a 
most unwise proceeding to stop the 
building of the two ships to which he 
had referred in the first part of his 
Question. Whatever the Admiraltymight 
do, it was quite certain that other nations 
were pushing on and building powerful 
vessels. With regard to the other vessels 
named in the Question, he hoped the 
noble Marquess would be able to give 
satisfactory information, and that no 
person would be placed upon any inquiry 
who had been interested in the building 
of the vessels. 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (The Marquess of Rirow), in re- 
ter poy it was not the intention of the 

ard of Admiralty to make any change 
in their determination to proceed with the 
construction of the Vileand the Trafalgar. 
With regard to the defects of the Calypso, 
and the circumstances connected with 
them, there could be no doubt they 
existed, and they were being made the 
subject of a searching inquiry, and he 
should hesitate to express an opinion 
upon the matter while that inquiry was 
proceeding. The ship was built at 
Chatham, and the inquiry was being 
conducted by Admiral Codrington, the 
Director of Dockyards (Mr. Elgar), anda 
gentleman connected with the Construc- 
tors’ Department. The present Superin- 
tendent of Chatham Dockyard (Admiral 
Codrington )was notin office when theship 
was building at Chatham. He was in- 
formed that the defects could be speedily 
remedied, and that the ship would be 
able to go to sea with the Trainin 
Squadron in the course of the mont 
of June. He had received a Report as 
to the failure of the machinery on board 
the Phaeton; but since then the vessel 
had again been to sea, and no mention 
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was made in the general Report, whieh 
he had received that day, of the engines; 
therefore, he presumed that they had 
worked all right. He had, however, 
called for a special Report. 


CROFTERS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
BILL.—(No 127.) 


(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
order). 


Clause 1 (A crofter shall not be re- 
moved except for breach of statutory 
conditions). 

Tae Eart or DALHOUSIE, in 
moving, as an Amendment, that the 
‘Land Commission” be changed to 
‘« Crofters’ Commission,”’ said, that the 
Amendment was intended to meet the 
objection of the Land Commission of 
England, who said that they had func- 
tions in Scotland, and that unless a 
change in the title were made confusion 
would arise between the two Land Com- 
missions. 

Amendment moved, in page 2, line 
4, leave out (‘‘Land”) and insert 
(** Crofters.”)—( The Earl of Dalhouste.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 

Clause 9 (Compensation to crofter for 
improvements on removal). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Dat- 
HovSsIE, the following Amendment made: 
—At end, add— 

‘The provisions of the preceding section 
and of this section shall not apply to any hold- 


ings erected by a crofter or a cottar in violation 
of any interdict or other judicial order.’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Appointment of three 
Commissioners). 

On the Motion of The Duke of Ricu- 
monpD and Gorpoy, the following clause 
was inserted to follow :— 

“The Crofters’ Commission shall once in 
every year, after the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-six, make a Report to the 
Secretary for Scotland as to their proceedings 
under this Act, and every such Report shall be 
presented to Parliament.” 

Clause 32 (Saving in case of holdings 
in possession of servants). 


On the Motion of The Earl of Dat- 


noustg, the following Amendment was 
inserted at end :— 
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“Nor to any holding or building let at a 
nominal rent, or without rent, as a pension for 
former service, or on account of old age or 
poverty, nor to any holding or building let to a 
person during his tenure of any office, such as 
that of minister of religion or schoolmaster, nor 
to any innkeeper or tradesman placed in the 
district by the landlord for the benefit of the 
neighbourhood.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 33 (Definitions). 


On the Motion of The Earl of Dat- 
Hovsiz, the following Amendment 
added :— 

“ And shall also include, where not repug- 


nant to the context, the heir or legatee succeed- 
ing to the tenancy of the holding.” 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* 7o-morrow ; and to 
printed as amended. (No. 134.) 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—MAIL SER- 
VICE BETWEEN LONDONDERRY 
AND DUBLIN.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE asked the 
Postmaster General, What is the addi- 
tional amount of subsidy paid by the 
Post Office to the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company of Ireland for the convey- 
ance of the mails between Londonderry 
and Dublin, and vice versa, since the 
late acceleration of the mail service ; 
whether, in consequence of the accelera- 
tion of such postal service, complaints 
have not reached him or his Predecessor 
with regard to the non-stoppage of the 
trains at stations on the Great Northern 
Railway of Ireland, to the great incon- 
venience of persons engaged in business 
at, or visiting, any such places; and, 
whether he cannot make such arrange- 
ments with the railway company as will 
reduce such inconvenience to a minimum, 
without interfering prejudicially with 
the efficiency of the mail service ? 

Tur POSTMASTERGENERAL(Lord 
WotvertTon), in reply, said, that since 
April 1, 1885, the additional sum of 
£1,000 a-year had been paid to the 
Great Northern Railway Company of 
Ireland for the conveyance of Her 
Majesty’s mails, thus raising the total 
subsidy to £38,000 a-year. Applications 
had reached the Post Office for the stop- 
page of the mail trains at certain stations 
at whichsuch trains did not now stop; but 
as such stoppages were not required for 
Post Office purposes, and as the applica- 
tions could not be agreed to without 
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diminishing the short interval for the 
preparation of replies by return of post 
now afforded to Londonderry, neither he 
nor his Predecessor could properly assent 
to the applications. He was quite will- 
ing to consider any proposal which the 
Railway Company =er see fit to put 
before him with the object indicated by 
the noble Earl, provided that the ex- 
pense of this service was not increased, 
and the public accommodation was not 
diminished. 
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PATRIOTIC FUND BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Patriotic Fund Acts, 
1867 and 1881—Was presented by The Lord 


Sandhurst; read 1*. (No. 131.) 
TRAMWAYS ORDER IN COUNCIL (IRELAND) 
BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to confirm an Order in Council of the 
Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council in Ireland 
relating to the Cork, Coachford, and Blarney 
Light Railway—Was presented by The Lord 
FitzGerald ; read 1". (No. 132.) 


PATENTS AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to remove certain doubts respecting 
the construction of the Patents Designs and 
Trade Marks Act, 1883, so far as respects the 
drawings by which specifications are required 
to be accompanied— Was presented by The Lord 
Chancellor; read 1*. (No. 133.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 31st May, 1886. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrer — Second 
Report— Ventilation of the House [No. 173]. 
Private Bit (by Order) — Considered as amended 
— Belfast Main Drainage, debate adjourned. 
Pusuic Bitts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Revising Barristers’ Appointment * | 245). 
Second Readingy—Government of Ireland [181] 
(Eighth Night), debate further adjourned. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Peterhead Harbour of Refuge * [232]. 

Committee—Medical Acts Amendment [163]— 
RP. 

Committee — Report — Freshwater Fisheries 
[218-244] ; Jurors’ Detention [202]. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — West 
Indian Incumbered Estates [233]; British 
North America * [234], and passed. 

Considered as amended— Parliamentary Elections 
(Returning Officers) Act (1875) Amendment * 

241), further proceeding deferred. 

Withdrawn — Conveyancing (Scotland) Act 

(1874) Amendment (No. 2) * [242]. 
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Provisional Ornper Brits — First Reading— 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
land) (No. 2) * (243). 

Third Reading — Gas and Water® [206]; 
Water * [207], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
siunidibaiiae 
BELFAST MAIN DRAINAGE BILL, 
(sy Order.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” —(Sir James Corry.) 


Mr. SEXTON (Sligo, 8.): I rise to 
move the insertion of the following new 
Clause :— 


Part 12.—Municipal Franchise. 

‘And whereas it is expedient to alter the 
qualification of burgesses in the borough under 
the Act passed in the session of Parliament 
holden in the third and fourth years of Her 
present Majesty’s reign, intituled ‘An Act for 
the Regulation of Municipal Corporations in 
Treland,’ and to assimilate the same to the 
qualification of burgesses of the borough of 
Dublin and of boroughs in England and Scot- 
land, and for such purposes to amend the pro- 
visions of the said recited Act so far as regards 
the borough of Belfast: Be it therefore Enacted, 
That, from and after the passing of this Act, so 
much of the thirtieth section of the said recited 
Actas requires thatthe house, warehouse,counting 
house, or shop therein referred to shall bo of the 
yearly value of not less than ten pounds, shall be 
and the same is hereby repealed so far as regards 
the qualification of burgesses in said borough ; 
and, for the purposes of such qualification, the 
said section shall be read and construed as if 
it were therein enacted that every man of full 
age who on the last day of August in any year 
shall be an inhabitant householder, and shall 
for six calendar months previous thereto have 
been resident as such within such borough or 
within seven statute miles of such borough, and 
who shall occupy within such borough any 
house, warehouse, counting house, or shop, 
shall, subject to the provisions in said section 
contained (save only the provision as regards 
the yearly value of said premises), if duly en- 
rolled as therein, be a burgess of such borough 
and a member of the body corporate of the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of such bo- 
rough: Provided that a person occupying any 
such premises as aforesaid jointly with any 
cther person or persons shall be deemed an oc. 
cupier of such premises within the meaning of 
this and the said section. Nothing in this sec- 
tion cont. ined shall affect any existing burgess 
roll, but from and after the passing of this Act 
all persons making out or revising any list or 
lists of burgesses or preparing any burgess roll, 
or doing any act in relation to same, shall have, 
and they are hereby required to have, regard 
to the provisions of this Act as regards the 
qualification of burgesses, asif such qualification 
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had been prescribed in the Acts under which 
such lists are made out.” 

Sir, I hope very shortly to be able to 
convince the House that if this Bill is 
to pass at all the clause which I have 
to propose ought to be inserted in it. 
The House will perhaps remember that 
this is a Bill the chief purpose of which 
is to authorize the execution of a main 
drainage scheme for the important town 
of Belfast. The scheme came before a 
Committee of which I had the honour to 
be a Member, and it was estimated to 
cost about £200,000. The Committee, 
however, found that the scheme was in- 
complete, as it only proposed to provide 
a high level system of drainage; and 
they, therefore, imposed upon the Town 
Council of Belfast, who are the pro- 
moters, the condition that they should 
also execute a low level system, which 
is estimated to cost another £100,000. 
Considering how generally, in Belfast 
as well as in most other places, estimates 
are exeeeded by the actual expenditure, 
it is not rash for me to assume that the 
execution of this scheme will require 
about £500,000 to carry it out. The 
public debt uf Belfast at present amounts 
to £750,000, and the town of Belfast is 
charged with the payment of interest on 
that debt to the extent of £45,000 a- year. 
The execution of this scheme will add to 
that public debt a further sum, in the 
shape of annual interest, of £25,000, and 
it is calculated that that burden will last 
from the present time until about the 
end of the first decade of the 20th cen- 
tury. This being so, it is only natural 
to inquire what is the position of the 
municipal franchise in Belfast? Bel- 
fast, next to Dublin, is the most im- 
portant town in Ireland, and there 
is no other town in Ireland, except 
Dublin, which can at all compare 
with it. It is a city which at pre- 
sent contains a population approaching 
250,000. If Belfast was situated on this 
side of the Irish Sea, the municipal 
voters would number at least from 
20,000 to 25,000; but, being on the 
other side of the Irish Channel, the 
municipal voters are only between 5,000 
and 6,000 in number, and the municipal 
vote is so manipulated that a minority 
of 1,500 to 2,000 burgesses, finding they 
could obtain no influence in the muni- 
cipal affairs of the town, and that they 
could not return a single Member to 
represent their opinions, have ceased 
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to take any interest in municipal af- 
fairs, and the result is that the muni- 
cipal affairs of the town, with a public 
debt of £750,000 and a payment of an 
annual interest of £45,000, has fallen 
into the hands of some 3,000 persons. 
Now, the Parliamentary Register con- 
tains the names of 32,000 electors; and 
thus, out of every 10 persons in Belfast 
who have a right to vote for the election 
of Members to this House, only one has 
the right to vote in the election of an 
ordinary Town Council. I submit that 
that is a state of things which should 
not be allowed to continue. There are 
special reasons in Belfast why the muni- 
cipal franchise should be extended. 
Complaints have been made that the 
ratepayers and burgesses have not been 
consulted in regard to the present Bill, 
and public meetings have been held to 
protest against the conduct of the Town 
Council. On the other hand, there has 
been no public meeting in favour of the 
scheme; but I have already been in- 
trusted with a Petition, signed by a 
considerable number of ratepayers of 
Belfast, protesting against the conduct 
of the Town Council, and inviting the 
House to reject the Bill unless the mu- 
nicipal franchise is extended to those 
who have to pay the taxation of the 
town. For the last 20 years the Cor- 
poration has consisted of a ring of per- 
sons representing a small fraction of the 
inhabitants, and they have taken care 
that the burden should lean lightly on 
the wealthy, while it is made to press 
heavily on the poor. Differential rates 
have been reduced, while uniform rates 
have been raised; and the consequence 
has been that the rates have become so 
high that within the last 20 years the 
rents of houses occupied by working men 
have been almost doubled. Belfast has 
lately, and is at the present moment, 
passing through a crisis of acute depres- 
sion, and that is an additional reason 
why this scheme, involving the expendi- 
ture of £500,000, should not be passed 
until the men who have to bear the ex- 
penditure are given some share in the 
representation upon the Town Council. 
While the Corporation of Belfast has 
not been behind any Corporation in the 
Empire in the lavish expenditure of 
money in those parts of the town which 
concern the business or the comforts of 
the well-to-do, the paving and other 
arrangements of the town in the work- 
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men’s quarters are a scandal to civiliza- 
tion. The streets which workmen, work- 
women, and children have to pass along 
six times a-day are paved, not with 
flags, but with stones locally known as 
‘ netrified kidneys,” which may have been 
of use to the medizval pilgrim, but are 
not often seen nowadays in an important 
town. Offensive odours continually as- 
sert themselves in these districts; and I 
may say that the condition of this House, 
of which so much complaint has lately 
been made, is quite salubrious compared 
with the working men’s quarters of 
Belfast. I maintain that these are rea- 
sons why the working men of Belfast 
should have some voice in this main 
drainage scheme before it is carried 
out. lf they are not allowed to have a 
voice in it, itis not likely to be carried 
out for their benefit. The position of 
this municipal franchise question is a 

culiar one. In several Sessions of the 
fast Parliament this House passed a 
Municipal Franchise Bill for all the 
boroughs of Ireland. It was agreed to 
extend to every borough in Ireland what 
I am now asking for in connection with 
the borough of Belfast. But what was 
the result ? The House of Lords on every 
occasion threw out the measure; and, 
therefore, when I am told that it is un- 
usual and inconvenient to introduce a 
measure of public law into a Private 
Bill, my reply is that when the wish of 
this House, in respect of the Irish mu- 
nicipal franchise, is defeated year after 
year by the action of the House of Lords, 
this House is not only entitled, but 
bound, to seize every opportunity which 
may offer itself to make its will effectual. 
Since I first moved in this matter, in the 
early part of the Session, this question 
has been somewhat advanced, because 
the new Parliament has adopted the 
second reading of the Irish Municipal 
Franchise Bill. By so doing it has af- 
firmed the principle I seek to enforce; 
but of what use is it to pass that Bill 
here? What assurance can we have 
that the Bill would be passed into law ? 
The assurances are all the other way. 
The probability is that the Bill this year, 
as in former years, will be rejected in 
‘‘another place;” and I therefore in- 
vite the House, as a matter of self-re- 
spect, and in the assertion of its own 
judgment, to take the opportunity 
afforded by the presentation of this 
Private Bill to show that they have a 
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real regard for the interests of the poor 
ratepayers of Belfast. Early in the 
Session the second reading of this 
Private Bill was taken by surprise. The 
Bill was read a second time on the first 
day after the Recess, caused by the 
change of Government, and it was taken 
at a time when the Irish Members had 
no idea that it was intended to take that 
stage. It was taken, in point of fact, 
at atime when the Irish Members had 
not returned to this House. I subse- 
quently moved an Instruction, the ob- 
ject of which was to extend the boun- 
daries of Belfast in accordance with the 
recommendations of a Royal Commis- 
sion, which reported, some time ago, 
on the redistribution of boundaries. 
The hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Committees (Mr. Courtney) objected to 
that ~ of the inquiry, because it might 
involve a lengthened investigation and 
detailed arrangements ; but [ maintain 
that that was no reason why it should 
not be done. I have now got rid of that 
part of my former Motion, and I now 
make the simple request that the muni- 
cipal franchise, which for four years past 
has prevailed in the boroughs of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and for the past 
generation has prevailed in the City of 
Dublin, should be also extended to Bel- 
fast. The House, since I moved my 
Instruction, has recognized the principle 
that the wishes of the Irish Members 
should be respected in matters of Private 
Bill legislation in connection with Ire- 
land. Only a short time ago the House 
rejected the third reading of the Dun- 
dalk Gas Bill, because the measure was 
opposed by the majority of the Irish 
Members; and it is that manifestation of 
feeling on the part of the House which 
relieves us of the necessity of making 
at this time a more determined stand 
against the whole of the absurd system 
of Private Bill legislation for Ireland. 
When I moved my Instruction on a 
former occasion, the Chairman of Com- 
mittees objected to part of it, on the 
ground that it involved a large measure 
of public policy; and I find it now 
asserted in one of the reasons put for- 
ward by the supporters of the Bill for 
the rejection of my Resolution, that it 
is an attempt to make use of a stage 
of a Private Bill to open up a large 
question of public policy. Now, this 
involves no new assertion of public 
policy. The hon. Gentleman the Chair- 
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men of Committees urged on the former 
occasion that it was unusual and incon- 
venient to deal with a measure of public 
law in a Private Bill. But the hon. 
Member was confronted in that debate 
by many cases to the contrary. I have 
looked into the subject since, and I find 
that, so far is it from being unusual to 
incorporate the public law in a Private 
Bill, that it has beenthe usage and rule. 
In the Local Acts for Black Rock, Clon- 
tarf, Kilmainham, Kingstown, Pem- 
broke, Rathmines, Bray, and Galway 
measures of public law were incor- 
porated. Inaddition to these particular 
cases the Commissioners Clauses Act of 
1847, which is an Act 

“ for consolidating in one Act certain provi- 
sions usually contained in Acts with respect 
of the constitution and regulation of bodies 
of Commissioners, for the purpose of facili- 
tating their incorporation in special Acts 
both public and private, and insuring uni- 
formity,” 
contains a series of clauses dealing with 
the franchise on which Commissioners 
are elected, and these clauses must have 
been incorporated in dozens of English 
Local Acts. The House will be as- 
tovished, after the argument of the 
Chairman of Committees, to hear that 
up to the year 1847, when that Act was 
passed, these provisions of public law 
were usually inserted in all Private Bills 
relating to the government of municipal 
towns. I have looked into the Local 
Acts in question, and I find that they 
contain, not merely provisions of public 
law, but actually whole public statutes ; 
and if these things may be done by the 
—— of Private Bills, and by Select 

ommittees, why should they not be done 
by the authority of the House itself? 
On the day before the day fixed for con- 
sidering my Instruction, a meeting of 
the Corporation of Belfast was held, 
and a motion was made in support 
of my Instruction. That motion was 
encountered, not by an amendment on 
its merits, nor by a direct negative, 
but by moving the previous ques- 
tion. After the motion in favour of 
my Instruction had been defeated in 
that way by the Corporation of Belfast, 
the Town Clerk posted in hot haste to 
London, and The Lelfast News Letter 
trumpeted the fact in the columns of 
that newspaper. In accordance with 
the example set by the Corporation of 
Belfast the hon. Gentleman the Chair- 
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man of Committees moved the Previous 
Question in this House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN orCOMMITTEES: 
Allow me to say that I had not heard of 
the act of the Belfast Corporation. 

Mr. SEXTON: The coincidence, 
nevertheless, was very curious. A 
meeting of the Corporation of Belfast 
was held on Saturday last to consider 
the subject uf the present Motion, and 
upon its conclusion the Town Clerk left 
again for London. That remarkable 
official, who enjoys a salary of £2,750 
a-year, and who has the honour to hold 
a roving commission from the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast, is now in London for the 
purpose of communicating his views and 
ideas to the Chairman of Committees. 
A correspondent writes to me as fol- 
lows :— 

“The Town Clerk left here last evening for 

London to obtain all the Parliamentary influ- 
ence he could to defeat your forthcoming Mo- 
tion. The Committee were not unanimous in 
passing the resolution. The Town Clerk says 
that Lord Arthur Hill has issued a four-line 
Whip to obtain the rejection of your Motion ; 
and I am also told that the Clerk will use his 
influence with Mr. Courtney to obtain some 
Liberals.” 
In these days even a four-line Whip by 
the Tory Party has ceased to be a for- 
midable weapon; and I do not think 
that the supporters of the measure are 
likely to obtain the advocacy of any 
Liberal Members except the Chairman 
of Committees. The House, however, 
usually agrees with the suggestions of 
the Chairman of Committees as to 
Private Bills. No doubt, the House 
respects the position which the hon. 
Gentleman holds, and is anxious that 
it should be respected; but I am afraid 
that if the language and action of the 
Town Clerk of Belfast were brought 
under your notice, Sir, as a matter of 
privilege, that gentleman might find 
himself standing at the Bar of this 
House before he returned to Belfast. 
On the 14th of July last the Rathmines 
Bill, which had come down from the 
House of Lords, was considered in this 
House, and upon that occasion the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) moved an 
Amendment analogous to the Resolu- 
tion which I am now moving. ‘The 
right hon. Baronet said— 

“As one of the Members of the Royal Com- 
mission, over which, indeed, he had had the 
honour to preside, he had become acquainted, 
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through the evidence adduced before it, with 
the pressing character of the evils which now 
existed in Ireland with regard to municipal re- 
resentation, and of the necessity which existed 
or a reduction in the borough franchise.” 


The right hon. Baronet added that— 


“ The evidence of witness after witness given 
before the Commission—and he was bound to 
say that it was most uniform evidence—the 
evidence of witnesses belonging to every poli- 
tical Party from all parts of Ireland was of the 
strongest possible kind as to the effect of the 
very high franchise which at present existed in 
the Irish townships. The statement which was 
heard everywhere was that the franchise was 
limited to a certain class of people, by whom 
the representatives returned to the Irish muni- 
cipalities were only capable of being elected. 
The effect in regard to the Town Commissioner- 
ships was to place the entire power, so far as 
election and administration was concerned, in 
the hands of a small ring of persons, upon whom 
the general public opinion of the locality could 
have no bearing whatever. The result of that 
was seen in the extreme difficulty which there 
was of securing a proper administration of the 
Sanitary Laws in the Irish townships, and in 
the fact that the death-rate in the Irish towns 
was threefold that of the rural districts in 
Ireland.”’—-(3 Hansard, [299] 636-7.) 

The Motion of the right hon. Baronet 
was opposed only by two Members, both 
of whom were Members for the county 
of Dublin, and the only reason they 
gave for their opposition was the late- 
ness of the period of the Session and 
the fact that the Bill had yet to go back 
to the House of Lords. That reason 
does not apply in the present case, as 
there is abundant time for the consi- 
deration of the Bill; and we have the 
further fact that the two hon. Members 
who opposed the Bill were neither of 
them returned for the county of Dublin 
at the last General Election. One of 
them—the hon. and gallant Member for 
the Isle of Thanet Division of the county 
of Kent (Colonel King-Harman)—was 
obliged to seek for a seat in England, 
and the other—Mr. Ion Trant Hamilton, 
who again contested the representation 
of the county of Dublin—was defeated 
by my hon. Friend who now sits for the 
Southern Division (SirThomas Esmonde). 
Sir Arthur Otway, who then held the 
position of Chairman of Committees, 
took part in the debate, and said that— 

‘* Having given a great deal of consideration 
to this matter after the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend the late President of the Local 
Government Board had beer brought under his 
notice, he had come to the conclusion that it 
would not be proper to retain the franchise 
under which those Commissioners were elected. 
He was, therefore, prepared to advise the House 
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to consent to the Amendment of his right hon. 
Friend. . . . . When he looked into the matter 
he came to the conclusion that, under the cir- 
cumstances in which they were living, with the 
changes that were constantly taking place, 
although this franchise hud been in existence 
so far back as the year 1847, it was, neverthe- 
less, of so restricted a character that it ought no 
longer to be retained for any township. He 
therefore supported the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend, and advised the House to assent 
to it.”"—(Ibid. 650-1.) 

I would strongly recommend to the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Chairman 
of Committees the example of his Pre- 
decessor in the Office he holds. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) said, 
further, in moving his Amendment upon 
the Rathmines Bill— 

“The most likely objection he could foresee 
was this—‘ We admit that it is probable it may 
be desirable to reduce the borough franchise in 
Ireland, or the franchise for the election of 
Town Commissioners, and, indeed, all the local 
franchises in Ireland. But, although we admit 
that, we should not be prepared to reduce the 
franchise in the case of the first Private Bill 
which comes before the House this Session in 
which the question is raised.’ He had consi- 
dered that objection, believing that it might 
probably be taken to his present action. Of 
course, it might have some weight with the 
House, and some hon. Members might be per- 
suaded by that view to refuse to elter the fran- 
chise in an exceptional case. He therefore felt 
fully the responsibility of the course he was 
taking; but, in the face of all the facts which 
had come to his knowledge, he felt that he could 
not be a party to the continuance of the present 
high franchise.’’—(Zdid. 640.) 

The right hon. Baronet moved his 
Amendment with a full knowledge of 
the objection which has since been 
taken by the Chairman of Committees, 
and yet the right hon. Baronet perse- 
vered with his Motion, and obtained the 
assent of the House toit. Further than 
that, the then Chairman of Committees 
(Sir Arthur Otway), although he enter- 
tained a high sense of the value of the 
scheme proposed to be carried out in 
the Rathmines Bill, was, nevertheless, 
prepared to accept the Amendment, even 
if, by so doing, he risked the loss of the 
Bill. Now, if that reform was of im- 
portance to Rathmines, it is indispen- 
sable to Belfast. Rathmines is simply 
a suburb of Dublin, where the houses 
are of such a description that almost 
the whole of the occupiers have votes; 
whereas in Belfast it is felt by the 
working men that there is net the 
slightest prospect of their obtaining any 
control over the expenditure connected 
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with the municipal affairs of the town 
unless my Amendment is adopted. I 
have been furnished with a Statement of 
Reasons on behalf of the Corporation of 
Belfast in opposition to my Motion, and 
it is said that the change ought not to 
be made except with adequate discus- 
sion. Now, for how many Sessions has 
this House been engaged in discussing 
the matter, and what is the use of 
wasting our time in further discussion, 
when we know that a radical change 
must be made in the Government of 
Ireland before any reasonable reform 
will be adopted by the House of Lords? 
This Paper says that the Resolution— 

**Emanates from a Gentleman representing 

a remote constituency in Ireland. having no 
concern with the borough of Belfast either as a 
resident or ratepayer.” 
But this Amendment emanates from 85 
out of 100 Irish constituencies, and I 
wonder at the taste of the gentlemen 
who put this reason forward, when they 
know very well that, at the last election 
for that borough, I obtained more votes 
than two of the gentlemen who are 
actually sitting for the borough. The 
Statement goes on to say— 

“‘Thore is no evidence of any desire on the 
part of the inhabitants and ratepayers for any 
such change as is proposed being effected by 
the present Bill, while all the Members for the 
new constituencies of Belfast are opposed to 
dealing with the municipal franchise in an ex- 
ceptional manner.” 

It is said that this question was not 
raised at the last municipal election for 
Belfast. Why should it have been raised 
there? The municipal elections in Bel- 
fast are controlled by a very narrow 
body of persons who have never shown 
themselves eager to extend the muni- 
cipal franchise. What is far more im- 
portant than the fact that the question 
was not raised at the last municipal 
election is the fact that it was raised at 
the Parliamentary Election, and two of 
the hon. Gentlemen now sitting above 
the Gangway presented themselves to 
the electors as municipal reformers, who 
adopted the principle I am now seeking 
to enforce. They were elected upon that 
principle, and upon that principle alone 
they succeeded in defeating Sir James 
Corry and Dr. Seeds—the regular can- 
didates adopted by the Tory Party. The 
hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston), early in the Session, intro- 
duced a Bill for the extension of the 
municipal franchise in Ireland; but the 
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hon. Member, from some inscrutable 
reason, has moved the discharge of the 
Order. The hon. Member has an un- 
fortunate habit of saying one thing in 
Ireland and doing another in this House; 
but considering that my Motion, if car- 
ried, will effect the object he has in 
view, I venture to hope that I may pro- 
mise myself the honour of his support. 
The promoters of the Bill go on to state 
in their reasons— 


‘** The present position of the Corporation of 
Belfast and its municipal affairs will be gene- 
rally known to Members of the House as com- 
paring favourably with that of any other town 
in [reland; and the Corporation of Belfast, 
and the important commercial and mercantile 
classes of that town, would probably prefer to 
continue subject to the existing difficulties in 
regard to the pollution of the River Lagan and 
the sewerage of the town, rather than that the 
municipal arrangements should be revolutionized 
in the manner and to the extent now proposed, 
The proposal is, in fact, an attack from outside 
on the town of Belfast, and the Corporation 
would not feel justified in making such a sweep- 
ing change without a distinct expression of 
opinion in its favour from the inhabitants ge- 
nerally.”’ 


Yes, Sir, this ring which at present 
controls the government of Belfast, and 
the expenditure of £200,000 a-year, 
would rather have the death-rate of the 
town influenced by the present condition 
of the sewage, and the inhabitants be 
liable to pestilence, than that the rate- 
payers generally should be admitted to 
a share in the government of the town. 
If that does not satisfy the House of the 
spirit by which the Corporation of Bel- 
fast are actuated and their moral in- 
competence to continue the performance 
of their functions, I cannot imagine what 
argument will. My Motion is supported 
by five-sixths of the Members from Ire- 
land; it is sure to be supported by the 
Members of the Liberal Party who have 
affirmed over and over again the prin- 
ciple I seek to carry out; and I shall be 
greatly surprised if the Motion is op- 
posed by the Party above the Gangway 
who arrogate to themselves the position, 
in an inclusive sense, of being the cham- 
ee of the Protestants of Ireland. Sir, 

beg to move the insertion of the clause 
which stands upon the Paper in my 
name. 

Coroner DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born): Although a Tory, I rise to second 
the Motion of the hon. Member; and I 
rise perfectly independent of my brother 
Conservative Members. I am acting 
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purely of my own free will; but I think 
that, although I approach the question 
from a very different standpoint from 
the hon. Member who has just sat down, 
Tam right in saying that he has adopted 
a correct view of the matter, and that in 
carrying this Motion we should do some- 
thing to place the Irish municipal fran- 
chise and local government in Ireland 
upon that footing of equality with local 
government in other parts of Great Bri- 
tain on which it ought to stand. Icon- 
fess that I differ very much from hon. 
Members who sit below the Gangway 
on that question of Home Rule which is 
so dear to them; but I have always 
recognized the propriety of stimulating 
the action of the Government in taking 
steps to remodel the existing muni- 
cipal system throughout the United 
Kingdom. On more than one occasion 
when I have at first felt opinions 
strongly opposed to the views of the Irish 
Members on some matters, I have been 
convinced by their arguments, and I 
have found myself in the same Lobby 
with them. I am prepared to admit 
that there is a certain amount of eccen- 
tricity, and it may be inconvenience, in 
tacking on a general principle to a clause 
of a Private Bill; but if there is no 
other way of carrying the point, I am 
not going to quarrel with it. If I had 
any doubts as to the course I ought to 
take on this subject, those doubts would 
have been removed by the paper which 
has been circulated among Members 
this morning by the promoters of the 
Bill. That paper is very contradictory 
in its terms, as I hope presently to show. 
During the late Election I was one of 
the many Conservative candidates op- 
posed to Home Rule; but I always ex- 
pressed a readiness to give to the Irish 
people precisely the same advantages 
which are given to the English and 
Scotch people; and I desire to remove 
all those differential hardships which are 
supposed to exist in the Sister Kingdom. 
I have no desire to go back from my 
words now; and I think the hon. Mem- 
ber has proved satisfactorily that in this 
particular instance a grievance does exist 
in Belfast. As a Tory, I have an idea 
that, in politics as in surgery, when a 
sore is discovered the best thing is to 
eliminate it, and that there is no advan- 
tage in concealing it, denying it, or 
maintaining it. I have no doubt that a 
sore does exist with regard to the people 
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of Belfast in not being allowed to exer- 
cise the franchise, although they are 
required to contribute to the rates. It 
seems to me preposterous to give the 
Parliamentary franchise to these people 
and to deny them the municipal fran- 
chise. I have always looked upon the 
exercise of the municipal franchise, in 
relation to the Parliamentary franchise, 
as something like a primary school dis- 
tinguished from the secondary school. 
If we desire that those upon whom 
we have conferred the Parliamentary 
franchise should exercise it well, why 
deny to them the education which 
will undoubtedly be given to the 
people by the possession of the muni- 
cipal franchise? In this document we 
are told that there is already a Bill 
before the House covering the whole 
general question—namely, the Municipal 
Franchise (Ireland) Bill—and that it has 
passed through certain stages. I can 
only say that if the effect of the Motion 
which has just been moved will be to 
stir up the Government and hurry 
through that Bill I shall be delighted, 
and I am certain that in that case this 
Resolution might be withdrawn. But 
we are Suleied of the now classical 
expression, ‘‘that the sands are drop- 
ping through the hour-glass,” and 
unless the Government are almost om- 
nipotent it will be difficult to pass 
many of the Bills which we now have 
before the House. We are told that the 
admission of so many ratepayers of Bel- 
fast to the franchise is viewed with 
something like horror by the promoters 
of this Bill, and, therefore, the support 
of those gentlemen would not be likely 
to be given to the Municipal Franchise 
Bill which has been referred to. For 
my part, I look upon this Resolution as 
a very mild one, indeed, after the dis- 
cussions we have had during the past 
half-century in favour of municipal re- 
form. Why should we refuse to grant 
the municipal franchise in Ireland as in 
England? The valley of Parliamentary 
debate for the last 50 years is strewn 
with the dry bones of arguments against 
extension, and there is no intellectual 
magician in the House who can stir 
those dead bones into life? Therefore, 
I think it is absolutely a waste of time 
in this House to raise up the question 
of the franchise again, and also a great 
waste of energy, however honest Mem- 
bers may be, in wishing to discuss the 
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question. In the present case a large 
number of those who contribute to the 
rates have no power to participate in 
the municipal government under which 
they live. We have given to the people 
the power of exercising the political 
franchise, and surely it would Be wise 
to instruct them how to exercise that 
power beneficially which we have so 
given to them. What is the use of 
giving a sword toa man and refusing 
to teach him how to use it lest it may 
be used against those who give it? 
It should be remembered that, in the 
end, if the man who has the sword 
directs it against the man who has given 
it, he may inflict clumsy wounds, be- 
cause he has not been taught, but his 
arm will be nerved by a sense of anger 
at not being trusted. When we have 
once decided upon arming the people and 
conferring power upon them, we ought 
to witness with pleasure their skill in 
using the weapon with which we have 
armed them. I can quite understand that 
Parliament may refuse to give it if it 
thought it right to refuse; but, having 
once given it, I do not understand why 
we should do anything to minimize the 
value of the gift. Let us trust all in 
all, or not at all. We want to see in 
this country all classes working together; 
and I think it would be much better 
if we were to show in this House that 
we are anxious to see the people upon 
whom we have conferred the franchise 
exercise it beneficially by intrusting 
them also with the municipal franchise, 
rather than by imposing little barriers 
here and there. I feel, as a Conserva- 
tive, that the barriers which now exist 
between class and class, created simply 
by the possession of wealth and educa- 
cation, or by circumstance, are things 
which a child’s foot might kick away, 
and that they will do no harm unless 
they are cemented with the hardening 
mortar of a sense of injustice. Let 
us do away with every idea of in- 
justice which may have been intro- 
duced into the minds of those to whom 
we have just given political power. I 
am quite sure that if we had carried out 
more of this principle in the past the cry 
for Home Rule would not have become 
so accentuated as it now is. Let us now 
try to be just and endeavour to trust the 
people. It is way an eccentric mode 
of dealing with the subject to insert a 
principle of general law into a Private 
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Bill; but unless something is done to 
arrest the proposed expenditure of public 
money in Belfast, however desirable that 
expenditure may be, until the people 
feel that they have their full share in 
controlling the expenditure, we shall 
only intensify the feeling of injustice 
which now prevails. I am not one of 
those who believe that the interests of 
the small ratepayers are hostile to those 
of the large ratepayers. On the con- 
trary, I believe that the interests of both 
are absolutely identical. People are 
rated according to their means, and if 
aman is guilty of encouraging muni- 
cipal extravagance he soon finds that it 
recoils upon himself, and that the small 
and large ratepayers suffer in equal pro- 
portion. As we have done so much in 
conferring Parliamentary power upon 
the people, let us do a little more; and 
although we view these matters from a 
very different point of view, I hope it 
will be admitted that we can even dis- 
cuss Irish local affairs and Irish local 
administration effectively. Perhaps the 
hon. Member who has just moved this 
Resolution thinks and hopes for some- 
thing very different from whatIdo. I 
dare say he believes that if this Motion is 
rejected, he will be justified in maintain- 
ing that another argument has been 
forged for him to use both here and in 
Ireland as to the impossibility of obtain- 
ing justice for Ireland in this House. 
Now, I feel that Irishmen do know a 
great deal in regard to what they want ; 
that they are not people to be legislated 
for, but that they have a right to legis- 
late in their local affairs for themselves ; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary will give some assurance 
that the general question of the muni- 
cipal franchise in that country will be 
pushed forward, I hope that the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) will 
withdraw the Motion. [“No!”) If 
such an assurance as that is not given, 
I can only say that, having studied 
the question on both sides, I shall un- 
doubtedly feel it my duty, as a Tory, 
to go into the Lobby with the hon. 
Gentleman. 

New Clause (Part 12.—Maunicipal 
Franchise, )—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 
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Ture CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Jonn Mortey) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): I must congratulate the hon. 
and gallant Member who has just spoken 
upon having made a most eloquent ex- 

osition of sound Radical doctrine. And 
i think the whole spirit of his remarks, 
when he comes to make, as we all hope 
he will, a speech upon another Bill that 
is before the House, should be to the 
same effect as that which has now 
animated him. [Colonel Duncan dis- 
— The hon. and gallant Member 
shakes his head; but I do not see why 
he should limit the principles he has so 
forcibly laid down to the Bill now before 
the House. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber has thrown out a suggestion which 
has already occurred to my own mind 
as the proper and best way of meeting 
the views of the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton). Upon the merits of the hon. 
Member’s Amendment we are most of us 
on this side of the House absolutely 
at one with the hon. Gentleman. It isim- 
possible to defend a state of things under 
which some 4,000 or 5,000 persons decide 
questions which, if Belfast were an 
English constituency, would be decided 
by 25,000 or 30,000. That is a state of 
things which cannot be defended poli- 
tically, and it produces a vast number of 
exceedingly evil social results. I remem- 
ber a discussion on the Municipal Fran- 
chise (Ireland) Bill in the earlier part 
of this Session, in which I reminded the 
House that the death-rate in Ireland 
was lower than the death-rate in Eng- 
land, while the death-rate in the Irish 
boroughs is higher than in the English 
boroughs. One very reasonable expla- 
nation of that is to be found in the fact 
that in the English boroughs the popu- 
lation have a very direct influence on the 
regulation of the affairs of the town, 
whereas in Ireland this regulation is 
confined to a very small oligarchy of the 
people. The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) at once saw the changed 
aspect put upon his Amendment since 
he moved his Instruction much earlier 
in the Session on referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee. Since that time the 
House has read a second time a Public 
Bill extending to the Irish boroughs the 
same rights in regard to the municipal 
franchise as those maintained in the 
English boroughs. That being the case, 
it seems to me that it would be par- 
ticularly undesirable and equivocal to 
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admit the extension of the franchise to 
the borough of Belfast by a side wind 
when the House has already affirmed 
the principle of the propriety of that 
extension, not only in reference to Bel- 
fast, but in regard to all the boroughs in 
Ireland. Now, what we propose is that 
we should give facilities for taking up 
the Bill relating to the extension of the 
municipal franchise in Ireland at such 
an hour that it would evade a block. 
The hon. Gentleman said that very likely 
the same fate would await the Municipal 
Franchise (Ireland) Bill ‘‘ elsewhere” 
as has affected proposals of the same 
kind in other years. I do not know 
how that may be, but I may remind the 
hon. Member that whatever the direc- 
tion of probability may be, it is equally 
probable that the same decision may be 
applied to this Bill when it reaches 
‘another place”’ if it contains a clause 
in the sense of the hon. Member’s 
Amendment. Either the whole Bill or 
the clause may share the same fate 
which he apprebends for the Municipal 
Franchise Bill. [Mr. Sexron: Let the 
Bill wait.| The hon. Member says— 
“Let the Bill wait.” I should have 
thought that in taking up that position 
the hon. Member was placing himself 
exactly in the position which he re- 
proaches the promoters of the Bill for 
taking up in theCircular which they have 
issued to Members of this House—a 
position which, I am bound to say, seems 
to me not only astonishing but most in- 
defensible. The Corporation say— 


‘* The present position of the Corporation of 
Belfast and its municipal affairs will be gene- 
rally known tv Members of the House as com- 
paring favourably with that of any other town 
in Ireland ; and the Corporation of Belfast, and 
the important commercial and mercantile classes 
of that town, would probably prefer to continue 
subject to the existing difficulties in regard to 
the pollution of the River Lagan and the sewer- 
age of the town, rather than that the municipal 
arrangements should be revolutionized in the 
manner and to the extent now proposed. The 
proposal is, in fact, an attack from outside on 
the town of Belfast, and the Corporation would 
not feel justified in making such a sweeping 
change without a distinct expression of opinion 
in its favour from the inhabitants generally.” 


That is the position which the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself is now ready to take up. 
[Mr. Sexton: No.| I cannot distin- 
guish between that position and the one 
oceupied by the promoters of the Bill. 
It is to my mind a position that is most 
indefensible. 
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Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman allow me to explain? I sa 
that the Corporation of Belfast should 
give up the scheme until they can give 
the ratepayers an opportunity of ex- 
pos their opinion with regard to it. 

say that the scheme should be post- 
poned until the ratepayers are admitted 
to power. 

rn. JOHN MORLEY: In either case 
the ratepayers of Belfast will continue 
to be poisoned by bad drainage. Now, 
Sir, I will not argue the matter further, 
but will say that we make the offer in 
perfect good faith, believing that the 
passage of the Municipal Franchise 
(Ireland) Bill will be a very great boon 
to the Irish boroughs. We see, there- 
fore, no reason why the hon. Member 
and his Friends should not accept the 
broader position we offer them, instead 
of the narrow one that they now hold. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, S. ): 
I think the right hon. Gentleman some- 
what misapprehends our position. A 
Circular, in the form of a threat, con- 
veying some sort of intimation that the 
Bill will be lost if this Amendment is 
added, has been issued by the promoters. 
I would, however, remind the House that 
exactly the same intimation was con- 
veyed last year to us by the promoters 
of the Rathmines Bill before the Amend- 
ment which was proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) was added to the 
Bill. It was said then, asit is threatened 
now—‘“ We will abandon the Bill if you 
insert that clause.” An hon. and gal- 
lant Member who then represented the 
county of Dublin, but who now repre- 
sents the Isle of Thanet (Colonel King- 
Harman), and Mr. Ion Trant Hamilton, 
who also represented the county of Dub- 
lin, but who is no longer a Member of 
this House, said—‘‘If you insert this 
clause the promoters will be inclined to 
drop the Bill. The House of Lords will 
throw it out.’’ Well, the House of Lords 
did not throw it out. The House of 
Lords were friendly to these gentlemen, 
and they surrendered upon that Bill, as 
they will have to do upon this. The 
promoters having spent hundreds, and, 

thaps, thousands, of pounds on the 

ill, will not be inclined to waste all 
that money if they know that the House 
of Commons will insist upon this Amend- 
ment. The House of Commons has a 
grip on the House of Lords in regard to 
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Private Bills which I wish they had as 
regards Public Bills. It is, however, a 
novel and an exceptional position. In 
respect to Private Bills we conn got the 
House of Lords in a vice, for this rea- 
son—that the promoters are on terms of 
friendship with many of them. They 
have invested money in the promotion 
of the Bill, and they will not be content 
to let it drop. I therefore invite the 
House of Commons to insist upon the 
Amendment. I have to tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that his proposal to 
give us a day for discussing the Bill 
will not meet the case at all, for 
this reason—it would meet the same op- 
position as this clause from Gentlemen 
who are all of one view. Let us take 
this Bill as a hostage until the House of 
Lords have passed the Franchise Bill. 
Let us have an adjournment of this de- 
bate, and postpone the Belfast Drainage 
Bill until the other has passed. Is it 
nothing that £500,000 is proposed to 
be spent by a little narrow ring in Bel- 
fast who were signally defeated during 
the last Parliamentary Election, by the 
return of the hon. Members for South 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston) and East Belfast 
(Mr. De Cobain)? Everything at the 
last Election turned upon this question, 
and it resulted in the defeat of the 
former Member (Sir James Corry), who 
was beaten in his own town on this very 
question, and who is now Member for 
Mid Armagh. One of the Gentleman 
who won a seat as an Orange Democrat 
was the dismissed cashier of the Cor- 
oration. He was dismissed by the 

orporation because he had opposed 
their candidate, Sir James Corry, who 
received a Baronetcy for his services to 
the Tory Government. We are told 
that we want to injure Belfast—we are 
told we want to restrict its liberties— 
but here, Sir, when we are attempting 
to extend and amplify the liberties of 
Ulster, we are opposed by the Torty 
Party, who say we want to restrict them. 
I have said that it is an immense amount 
of money that this Corporation propose 
to expend—an expenditure amounting 
to £500,000 sterling—and all we say is, 
that every capable citizen in Belfast 
ought to be allowed to have a voice in 
the matter. It is said that if you delay 
the Bill the people of Belfast will be 
agp but they have been poisoned 
or 20 years. The death-rate has still, 
however, not yet arrived at any extra- 
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ordinary high figure. We in this House 
are also being poisoned. We have been 
poisoned more or less for 20 years, and 
are none the worse for it. I therefore 
think that such arguments are wholly 
irrelevant. I trust the House will ad- 
here firmly to the principle we have 
laid down, and until the House of Lords 
passes the larger Bill, it is our duty to 
insist that this Bill should go up to the 
House of Lords with a Franchise Clause 
inserted in it. 

Mr. HASLETT (Belfast, W.): We 
have had a number of instances quoted, 
but no good authority has been given 
for inserting a clause of this class in a 
Private Bill promoted for an entirely 
different object. The instance of the 
Rathmines Bill has been quoted as a 
precedent for the course now proposed 
to be taken; but the Rathmines Bill, 
not only in its clauses, but actually in 
its advertisement, contained statements, 
covering the question of franchise, 
through which the public were made 
acquainted with all the purposes of the 
Bill. I think it would be inopportune 
to accept such a clause as is now pro- 
posed, seeing that the entire subject is 
one upon which legislation is pending. 
The Rathmines Bill, besides being a 
Private Bill, related to certain districts 
outside Dublin—{ Mr. Sexron: This is 
a Private Bill.] [A daugh.] I am quite 
aware that this is a Private Bill. If 
the hon. Gentleman would wait until he 
heard the remainder of my sentence, he 
would probably find that the laugh 
might be turned against him. My argu- 
ment is, that while this is a Private Bill, 
and the Rathmines Bill was also a Pri- 
vate Bill. yet, in connection with the 
latter Bill, public Notice was given of 
the contemplated Amendment. My con- 
tention is, that due Notice ought to be 
given of any intention to change the 
character of the Governing Body. That 
was done in regard to the Rathmines 
Bill, but if is wanting here ; and, there- 
fore, the analogy is entirely fallacious. 
On the last occasion when the Bill was 
before the House, and we were asked to 
pass a similar but somewhat larger Re- 
solution, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in a very clear manner, pointed 
out the great inconvenience which would 
arise if questions of public policy were 
introduced into these Private Bills; and 
I now commend that consideration to 
the House. I am bound to say that, for 
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the convenience of the House, no wiser 
or clearer principle could be laid down 
than that which was laid down on that 
occasion, both by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton), with an evident intention 
of catching the votes of hon. Members 
through the principle he puts forward, 
asks the House to pass his clause, with 
a view to equalize the franchise in the 
various Irish boroughs to that which 
exists in England and Scotland, and 
even in Dublin. But the hon. Member 
does not inform the House that his 
clause would not accomplish that object, 
and he keeps back the information that 
in not one solitary instance he has 
spoken of would there be an assimila- 
tion of franchise. The proposed clause 
would give the franchise to ‘every 
occupier” and to “ every joint occupier 
of a house” under the old system. Wo 
might have, I suppose, 30 men oceupy- 
ing one house, and though only paying 
1s. a-week rent each, they would all be 
capable of exercising the municipal 
franchise. The hon. Member asks, 
moreover, to give the franchise for six 
months’ occupation, while Dublin re- 
quires three years’ occupation. 
Mr.T.M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.) : 
No, no. That is repealed. It is not so 


now. 

Mr. HASLETT: I am aware it is 
said to be partly repealed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is absolutely 
repealed. 

rn. HASLETT: Only partially re- 

pealed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No; absolutely. 

Mr. HASLETT: The qualification in 
England is 12 months’ occupation. In 
regard to Scotland, I cannot say what 
it is, because it varies in different 
boroughs, and yet we are asked to pass 
a clause to extend the franchise, and to 
assimilate it to the franchise in other 
boroughs, when, as a matter of fact, it is 
almost impossible to find throughout the 
whole of Ireland a parallel case. Is it 
unreasonable, therefore, that we should 
ask that great public issuesof this kind 
should be decided by Public Acts of Par- 
liament, and not by a Private Bill which 
can apply to one town only? The hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) dwelt 
very strongly upon £500,000 being re- 
quired to carry out this scheme, notwith- 
standing the fact that, as a Member of 
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the Committee, he had sworn testimony 
before him from a respectable constructor 
of sewers, who has done an immense 
amount of work of that kind even in 
Dublin, that he was prepared to carry 
out the works in Belfast for the sum 
named in the Bill. Yet the hon. Mem- 
ber, in defiance of that testimony given 
before himself as a Member of the Com- 
mittee, said that it would cost double 
that sum, and would throw great hard- 
ship upon the town tomeetit. The entire 
taxation in one year under this Bill can- 
not exceed £15,000, of which the larger 
ratepayers who now possess the fran- 
chise will contribute £12,000. There 
has been a distinct expression of opi- 
nion from these larger ratepayers of 
the borough on this very question of 
drainage. Then, again, we are asked 
to consider this Bill, which relates to 
Belfast only, in conjunction with an Act 
which has been passed for Rathmines. 
I do not know how the Rathmines Act 
was procured. I only know that the 
clause relating to the franchise, which 
was inserted in it by this House, simply 
altered the amount of the franchise. 
That alteration was previously notified 
to the public, who had full opportunity 
of expressing their opinions upon it; 
but a similar course has not been 
adopted in regard to this Bill. For once 


I agree, and I am glad to do so, with the | 


right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland that a question of this 


kind is much better dealt with on a/| 


broad basis than the mere question of 
the alteration of the franchise within 
the narrow limits of a single borough 
which would leave all the other boroughs 
in Ireland in an exceptional position. It 
has been said that there have been very 
strong protests against this Bill. I know 
ofnone. I have lived in Belfast all my 
life, and Iam not aware of it. There 
may have been Petitions, but they were 
not public Petitions, and I have not seen 
them, and I know nothing of their scope, 
and, indeed, I never heard of them until 
now, though, no doubt, as the hon. 
Member speaks about them, there have 
been Petitions. All I can say is that I 
know nothing about them. I remember, 
however, that on a former occasion we 
were told that certain witnesses, who de- 
sired to be heard against the Bill, were 
so poor that they were unable to pay the 
expenses of coming from Belfast to Lon- 


don to give evidence. Yet those poor | 
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witnesses, who were said to be two poor 
to bear the expense of coming to Lon- 
don, and on whose behalf the hon. Mem- 
ber presented a Petition, were afterwards 
found sitting in the House, having come 
over, at their own expense no doubt, for 
the purpose of priming the hon. Mem- 
ber with information. We have been 
told that the artizans of Belfast are 
cruelly wronged, and that owing to the 
heavy taxation imposed by the Corpora- 
tion rents have been doubled. I can bear 
testimony, as the ownerof avery consider- 
able amount of house property, to the 
fact that the rents have been doubled in 
the wrong direction. [<4 laugh.] Hon. 
Members from England and Scotland 
are not likely to understand what I 
mean. But all my Irish Friends will 
thoroughly understand the Irishism. 
The houses of the Belfast artizans have 
been worth less within the last two or 
three years, by 20 per cent, than they 
were formerly. Their value has fallen, 
and the reason is, not that the popula- 
tion has decreased, but that capital has 
gone in that direction. The result is 
that the Belfastartizanscan now command 
a better house and better accommoda- 
tion than can be obtained for the same 
money in any other town I have visited 
—and | have seen a good many—in Eng- 
land and Scotland. [‘Oh!”| Yes; I 
maintain that statement, for I speak 
from my own personal knowledge. I 
have lived in Belfast all my life, and I 
have not acquired my knowledge as a 
passing stranger visiting special streets 
for a few hours for special purposes. If 
any complaint can be justly made it is 
in reference only to the older portions of 
the town, and these are being cleared 
away as rapidly as we can, with a view 
to improvements, without injury to their 
poor occupants. Hitherto the difficulty 
has been that frequently these houses 
are the only income the poor people 
have, and we have accordingly shrunk 
from depriving them of them. But in 
this Bill we haye introduced a clause 
which will enable us to pay any persons 
whose dwellings it is found necessary, 
for sanitary reasons, and for the general 
public good, to deprive them of. I 
do not know whether this House re- 
quires any information in regard to Bel- 
fast. A good deal of information was 
given to the Royal Commission, and the 
town was complimented for the manner 
in which the artizans are housed. The 
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hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) says 
that the lighting, paving, and sanitary 
state of Belfast are a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion. All that is utterly beside the ques- 
tion, and it is not in accordance with 
facts. We have been told that the streets 
are paved with ‘‘ petrified kidneys.” 
Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, you never heard 
that expression before, but it is the 
nearest description which can be arrived 
at of the old mode of paving some of the 
smaller thoroughfares. But it must be 
remembered that, even in an important 
city like Belfast, it is impossible to over- 
take all the desired improvements at 
once; and it must also be borne in mind 
that this is a kind of pavement which 
cost 2s. or 2s. 2d. a-yard, whereas the 
more modern flagging would cost from 
7s. to 7s. 6d. a-yard. Up to a recent 
period the Corporation of Belfast, in 
applying to Parliament for special 
powers, did not consider it necessary to 
interfere with the gradual development 
of the town by compulsory legislation ; 
but, for the information of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo and the House, I may say 
that in recent Acts they have taken 
power to compel the flagging of the 
streets, and they refuse to allow the 
streets to be paved except with flags. A 
resolution has been passed that every 
square yard of the old paving shall be 
taken up and replaced with flagging at 
a cost of one-third to the owner and two- 
thirds to the general taxpayers of the 
town. Surely no more reasonable pro- 
posal could be made in view of all the 
difficulties. We are flagging our lead- 
ing thoroughfares as fast as we can, and 
we are providing funds for the complete 
flagging of the town, from the centre 
outwards, as our funds enable us, with- 
out unduly pressing on the taxpayers. 
We hope to overtake the work very 
speedily. In spite of all this, we are asked 
if we are afraid to trust the people. I 
know the artizans of Belfast intimately, 
and I am prepared to state here broadly 
that I am neither afraid nor ashamed 
to trust them with the franchise; but I 
also know that the artizans of Belfast 
are prepared to express their opinion 
that they would prefer the general Act 
dealing with the question to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Sligo. 
_Mr. T. M. Hearty: What is it to 
them?) Itis everything to them. They 
knew perfectly well that with the gene- 
ral Act will come the enlargement of 
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the boroughs. [‘‘No!’’] I believe the 
larger Bill will be passed. If I can 
help it I certainly will do so, and when 
the general Bill comes on I shall be 
ready to give my most earnest attention 
to every line connected with the fran- 
chise in the boroughs. [**Oh!”] If 
hon. Members below the Gangway are 
not prepared to do the same, they will, 
perhaps, find the subject dealt with in 
a manner they scarcely expect. In con- 
clusion, allow me to come back again to 
the main question, and to ask the House 
if it is wise in a Private Bill to adopt a 
general principle of public law which is 
absolutely new? |‘*No!”] I repeat 
that it is absolutely new. hat prece- 
dent can be cited for inserting in a Pri- 
vate Bill a Franchise Clause which is 
altogether foreign to the Bill ?—a Fran- 
chise Clause of which no public Notice 
has been given—which is not hinted at 
in the provisions of the Bill itself, and 
upon which the inhabitants who will be 
influenced by it have had no opportunity 
of expressing an opinion. Is the House 
prepared to take a course which may 
hereafter be used as a lever for legisla- 
tion of the most inconvenient kind? I 
think the House is scarcely prepared to 
take such a course, I trust that the 
good sense of hon. Members will induce 
them to reject the clause which has now 
been submitted, and that in fairness 
and justice they will decide that the 
duty of effecting a large alteration in 
the municipal franchise of an important 
city should be thrown upon a Public 
Act and not upon a Private Bill. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : nag, | 
wish to say two or three sentences. 
am anxious that it should not be left 
to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Finsbury (Colonel Duncan) solely to 
utter Radical opinions on this question. 
I heard what my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary proposed ; but I cannot 
help thinking that the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) would be wise to 
prefer a bird in the hand to a possible 
two that there may be in the bush. I 
cannot pretend to understand the speech 
of the oy Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Haslett). I only comprehended 
one sentence of it, and it was the one 
in which the hon. Member said he was 
not afraid to trust the people, but that 
he is quite willing to grant an extended 
municipal franchise, not only to the in- 
habitants of Belfast, but to the people 
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of every other borough in Ireland. If 
that be really so, I ask him why he 
does not take the present available op- 
portunity of doing so? I certainly think 
the Chief Secretary ought to listen to 
the appeal which has been made to him 
on this question. He put the case in 
this way—that if the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) will consent to with- 
draw the Resolution, the general mea- 
sure for dealing with the municipal fran- 
chise in Ireland may be pushed on; the 
Government will use their influence to 
have it passed, and in that way the hon. 
Member will gain his point. May I 
put the matter in this way? The gene- 
ral measure may pass this Session or it 
may not. If it does not, then the hon. 
Member by passing this Resolution will 
secure an object which we all, both 
Liberals and Tories, admit to be neces- 
sary and just. If, on the other hand, 
the General Bill does pass this Session, 
of which I entertain some doubt, then 


this clause will become merged in the’ 


eneral law, so that I do not see what 
inconvenience would arise from inserting 
it at the present moment. For this rea- 
son, without troubling the House fur- 
ther, I,at any rate,intend to vote for the 
clause which has been moved by my 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH (Hants, 
Basingstoke): The hon. Member who 
moved this clause cast no imputation 
upon the Committee which considered 
the merits of this Bill, and over which I 
had the honour of presiding. I will 
not, therefore, take up the time of the 
House by defending the action of the 
Committee. I will merely say that the 
plan of main drainage proposed by the 
Bill is a reasonable one, that it will be 
earried out in the usual way, and that 
it has received the approval of the most 
eminent authorities upon the subject of 
main drainage who exist in the United 
Kingdom. ‘Then what I desire to put 
to the House is this—the hon. Gentle- 
man does not go so far as to say that 
this plan is a bad one, or that it is not 
required in the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Belfast. 

Mr. SEXTON: I said nothing at all 
about the plan. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : I am aware 
of that; but if the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion is carried, it may have the effect 
of prejudicing the future progress of 
the Bill. The hon. Member takes it as 
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a matter of course that the new consti- 
tuency which he proposes to create will 
take the line carved out for them by 
their predecessors; but I do not see 
that that would at all follow. By assent- 
ing to such a clause, I think that the 
House would be not only setting a very 
inconvenient precedent, and one that is 
entirely unknown, but would be doing 
something calculated to bring the whole 
conduct of Public and Private Business 
into confusion. It might also inflict a 
serious evil upon the town of Belfast by 
delaying for an indefinite period the 
prosecution of this main drainage 
scheme. It is said that the House of 
Lords will throw out the Bill, or that, 
at any rate, they will throw out this 
clause. Undoubtedly, they would have 
very good reason for doing so, if they 
found that advantage was taken of the 
peculiar privileges afforded by our sys- 
tem of Private Bill legislation to pre- 
judge a question which ought to be 
dealt with by a general measure, and 
which is, in fact, dealt with by a Bill now 
before the House which has already re- 
ceived a second reading, and in regard to 
which it simply rests with the Govern- 
ment to say whether it shall pass into 
law this Session or not. I therefore 
trust that the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) will accept the invitation 
of the Chief Secretary, and will consent 
to withdraw the Motion. It might 
really seem, from some of the language 
which has been used in the debate, that 
it was the duty of the Corporation of 
Belfast to propose, in a Private Bill, an 
extensiun of the municipal franchise. 
Not only was it not their duty to do so, 
but they would have laid themselves 
open to serious comment if they had en- 
deavoured, by Private Bill legislation, 
to anticipate the views of Parliament on 
the general subject. That is a very 
important question of principle in re- 
gard to which, I imagine, there will be 
very little dispute. I certainly do not 
know what anomalies might not be 
introduced into the provisions of a Pri- 
vate Bill, if this clause dealing with the 
municipal franchise in Ireland is to 
pass. Then, again, it is quite possible 
that the question of the municipal fran- 
chise may eventually be dealt with in 
the General Bill in a very different man- 
ner. I really think that the House 
would be taking an unprecedented step 
if it were to accept the proposal of the 
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hon. Member, and I hope on reconsider- 
ation that the hon. Member himself will 
accept the advice of the Chief Secre- 


tary. 

Ma. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
If I could feel sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down is 
correct in the statement he has made to 
the House, I should not feel it necessary 
to rise. He has told us that it only 
depends on the Government whether the 
General Bill which is to extend the 
municipal franchise throughout Ireland 
shall become law this Session. If I 
could feel sure that he was authorized 
to speak for his Party in the other 
House, or if he will give any intimation 
that he is so authorized, I will not detain 
the House for one second further with 
any remarks of mine. I presume that 
the silence of the right hon. Gentleman 
must be taken to mean that while he 
desires to see the general measure pass, 
he is not quite sure that his Friends in 
‘another place” would give the same 
aid in carrying out his wishes that he 
would himself. Now, I quite feel that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
made a very generous offer to the Irish 
Members; but if the hon. Member who 
moved the clause goes to a division upon 
it, I certainly intend to go into the 
Lobby with him. I therefore deem it 
necessary to say why I sointend. I do 
not believe that the Government are 
strong enough to carry the General Bill 
in the other House. I do believe that 
the general disposition of the other 
House is to throw out Bills of this 
nature, and to prevent any kind of ex- 
tension of the suffrage. They would, 
therefore, delay the passing of this Bill; 
and I feel that the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, if he does 
not agree with me in opinion, will, at 
any rate, agree with me in the result. 
I am going to vote for the clause, be- 
cause it is one which embodies, as I 
understand it, a principle which has 
been repeatedly affirmed in this House, 
and repeatedly rejected in the other. 
Although, therefore, I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary that it is undesirable to get by a 
side wind that which ought to be as- 
serted in a general Act of Parliament, 
yet when the broad proposition cannot 
be obtained, but has been rejected over 
and over again, I am in favour of ob- 
taining a recognition of the principle in 
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the best way I can. I submit that that is 
not an unconstitutional course; and I 
think it will be within the memory of 
some of the Members of this House that 
there have been occasions when desir- 
able legislation on the part of this House 
has been rejected in ‘another place.” 
I will not go into the wider matter, but 
some hon. Members will recollect that a 
clause securing the repeal of the taxes 
on knowledge found its place into a par- 
ticular Bill, simply because a more direct 
measure had been rejected by the House 
of Lords, and it was known that they 
would not reject the entire Bill, however 
reluctant they might be to assent to this 
one —— it. But, if I understand 
rightly, there has already been one 
Private Bill passed in the House of 
Lords in which the Suffrage Question 
has been dealt with; and I intend to 
vote for this clause in the hope that, if 
a general measure does not pass, at any 
rate this Bill may pass, and it will be 
an assertion of the Radicals to allow no 
opportunity to slip by which an exten- 
sion of the municipal franchise can be 
secured. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke from the 
Front Bench on this side of the House 
(Mr. John Morley) made an appeal to 
us not to proceed with this Motion, as 
there is every reason to suppose that it 
may be settled on the broader questions 
involved in the general Bill. But we 
have the best evidence, and I need not 
go further than the Paper circulated by 
the Corporation of Belfast against this 
Motion, to show that they will oppose to 
the very utmost the settlement of the 
question on the broader basis ; for what 
do they say? They say that they will 
be content to allow the Bill to drop, and 
the population of Belfast to suffer from 
all the evils they propose to remove by 
their Bill, rather than allow the work- 
ing men of Belfast to have the municipal 
franchise extended. They know per- 
fectly well that the moment an extension 
of the municipal franchise is secured, 
the supreme influence of the Tory Party 
in the Town Council will be destroyed, 
and the insertion of this clause in the 
present Bill will be quite sufficient for 
the purpose. Therefore, in the event of 
the withdrawal of this clause, all their 
influence, and that of the Tory Party 
generally, would be brought to bear 
upon the other House of Parliament to 
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reject the general measure which the j The —_ hon. Member for Basingstoke 


Chief Secretary has kindly offered to 
push through this House. When the 
Bill reached the other House it would 
be immediately dealt with as it has re- 
peatedly been before. Now, what are 
the facts of the case in regard to the 
proposal to settle the Irish municipal 
franchise on a wider basis? We are 
told that the Bill has been read a second 
time in this House. How many times 
has it been already read a second time 
in the House of Commons and not 
passed? Will hon. Members be sur- 
prised to hear that it has passed the 
House of Commons four or five times; 
that it was read a second time 10 years 
ago, and that it has not yet succeeded 
in passing the House of Lords? The 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Haslett) has political Friends in the 
House of Lords, who have slaughtered 
the Bill over and over again, and we 
have listened to the latest apologia from 
the Corporation of the City of Belfast 
for not accepting the extension of the 
franchise which my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) proposes 
in his clause. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast has succeeded in demon- 
strating to the House his extraordinary 
ignorance of the state of Irish municipal 
law, and of the custom and procedure 
of this House. He said that the term 
of occupation in Dublin is three years, 
whereas that provision has been repealed 
by an Act which became law last year, 
and it is now enacted that the period 
shall be 12 months’ occupation. That 
is a specimen of how careful the hon. 
Member has been in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the law of the subject. Then 
he also said that under the Municipal 
Bill the boundaries of Belfast will be 
extended, whereas there is no such pro- 
posal in the Bill at all. That shows the 
great interest he takes in the general 
scheme for dealing with the question on 
a broad basis. We know that there is 
very little chance of extending the fran- 
chise in the borough of Belfast so as to 
give the ratepayers a voice in the spend- 
ing of the money, and what we want is 
that the general body of the people of 
Belfast should have a voice in the exe- 
cution of this great work, so that it 
shall no longer be possible for the 
richer parts of the town to be well 
drained, while the poorer parts are 
badly drained and altogether neglected. 


Mr. Dillon 





(Mr. Sclater-Booth) said that nobody 
before the Committee complained of the 
scheme or of any of its details. We make 
no complaint of the plan; but what we 
desire is that the plan, which will take 
six or seven years to bring to a con- 
clusion, shall be executed under control 
of the people who are directly interested 
in its execution. The execution of tho 
plan is far more important to the people 
of Belfast than many hon. Members 
seem to suppose, and we want that they 
should have full control not only over 
the execution of the work, but over the 
expenditure connected with it and the 
raising of the money. We know, further, 
that this is our only chance of bringing 
about a change; if we let this Bill go 
without this clause we shall have no 
chance whatever. I come now to the 
offer which has been made by the Chief 
Secretary, That offer looked a tempting 
and plausible offer ; but I maintain that 
the right hon. Gentleman has made an 
offer which he has no power to carry 
out. He made the offer to pass the 
Municipal Franchise Bill through this 
House. So far so good. He has the 
power to do that; but he has no power 
to secure that the Bill shall pass 
through in ‘‘ another place.” We, how- 
ever, have the power to secure that this 
clause shall become law; and what we 
are invited to do is to abandon that 
which we have power to do for the sake 
of another measure, the fate of which is 
extremely doubtful. The offer of the 
Chief Secretary cannot secure for us the 
extension of the municipal franchise in 
the borough of Belfast; but we believe 
that the passing of this clause would 
carry out that object, because, in spite 
of the braggadocia of hon. Members on 
the other side, I think the House of 
Lords would pause before they sacrificed 
the whole of the Bill, and the expense 
which the promoters have already in- 
curred in connection with it, for the 
sake of rejecting this provision. There- 
fore, if this clause is insisted upon and in- 
serted in the Bill, it will result in one of 
two things—it will either appear in this 
Private Bill, or the General Bill, deal- 
ing with the question on a wider basis, 
will be allowed to go through the House 
of Lords. However, by way of a com- 
promise, what I propose to do is this— 
to move the adjourment of this debate, 
and that it should be adjourned to such 
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a period as will enable the House to 
test the power of the Chief Secretary to 
settle the question on a broad basis. If 
the General Bill goes through the House 
of Lords and becomes Jaw, I need hardly 
say that my hon. Friend will withdraw 
his clause and any further opposition to 
the Private Bill; and I have no doubt, if 
the hon. Members for Belfast are sincere 
in their professions, they can assist the 
Chief Secretary very materially in se- 
curing that the General Bill shall be- 
come law. I will, therefore, move that 
the debate be adjourned to this day four 
weeks, so as to give a reasonable time 
to see if the Chief Secretary can carry 
out his offer; and then, if the General 
Bill becomes law, we will withdraw our 
opposition; but if that Bill is slaughtered 
by the House of Lords, every Member 
of this House will recognize the reason- 
ableness, the justice, and the necessity 
of the Motion of my hon. Friend as the 
only mode by which we can achieve the 
object we have in view. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. Dillon.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER(SirWi111am Harcourt) Derby): 
I think the hon. Member has made a 
very reasonable proposal, and I hope 
the House will agree to it without a 
division. There are two points which 
are quite clear as far as we are con- 
cerned. We think it is a very objection- 
able proceeding to deal with general 
questions in a Private Bill. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt—no one has 
risen in this debate to deny—that the 
municipal franchise in Belfast is in a 
most unsatisfactory state. Even the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Haslett) has admitted that fact. The 
Government are prepared to give facili- 
ties for pomoting the general measure 
for putting that matter on a proper foot- 
ing, and I may assume that we may 
count on the support of the Members on 
that side of the House. After the speech 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast 
I presume they are prepared to do their 
best in getting the Bill through. It 
would not, under those circumstances, 
take very long to pass through this 
House. It would then have to go to ‘‘an- 
other place.”” We have heard predictions 
made on both sides of the House as to 
what may happen to the Bill there. 
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The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) is confident that it will 
- I do not know whether that will 

e so or not; but if the Bill did not 
pass hon. Members sitting below the 
Gangway will haveacquired the strongest 
and most convincing argument in favour 
of Home Rule they can possibly desire. 
If the House of Lords were to refuse a 
Municipal Franchise Bill—to refuse that 
which the hon. Member for West Bel- 
fast (Mr. Haslett) declares to be a proper 
Bill—an argument would be provided 
in favour of Home Rule such as could 
not be answered. I therefore assume, 
with the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
Bill will succeed. That being so, before 
the period to which the hon. Member 
proposes to adjourn the debate arrives, 
we shall probably have reached the ob- 
ject desired in an unobjectionable man- 
ner. I, therefore, trust that that course 
will be adopted. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): I do not know what 
course the hon. Gentlemen who repre- 
sent Belfast in this House may feel it 
necessary to take on this subject ; but it 
appears to me that if the proposal of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) is accepted, the town of Belfast 
may find itself in a somewhat remark- 
able and awkward position. It is ad- 
mitted—at least I have not heard it 
denied—that this Bill is in itself a ne- 
cessary and a proper Bill; that it con- 
tains powers which the Corporation of 
Belfast ought to possess, and which, in- 
deed, it is necessary for them to have for 
the proper government of the town. 
But, Sir, this debate is now proposed to 
be adjourned until such time as Parlia- 
ment shall have decided upon a general 
proposal to reduce the municipal fran- 
chise in boroughs throughout Ireland to 
the point at which hon. Members below 
the Gangway desire it to stand. Now, 
I do not imagine that this is the proper 
moment for discussing whether the mu- 
nicipal franchise of Belfast or of Ireland 
should be reduced. For myself, I do 
not think that this franchise is in a 
satisfactory condition ; and itis a matter 
which may fairly claim to receive full 
discussion and consideration in this 
House. I hope the result may be satis- 
factory, not merely in reference to the 
municipal franchise in Belfast, but in 
the other municipal towns of Ireland. 
Every matter affecting the municipal 
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vernment of the towns of Ireland will 

e found exhaustively dealt with in the 
Report of a Committee over which I had 
the honour to preside some time ago. 
But if the course now proposed is taken, 
what may happen, as it seems to me, to 
the City of Belfast is this—Supposing 
that it is found impossible for the general 
reform of the municipal franchise to be 
effected even in this House during the 
present Session, is Belfast on that account 
to be deprived of those rights and powers 
which the Corporation think necessary 
for the proper government of the town, 
and even for the health of the inhabit- 
ants? That is the suggestion. The 
health of the people is surely of pri- 
mary importance. It certainly would 
be most unfair if the postponement 
of this stage of a Private Bill, until 
a general measure can be passed, 
should have the effect of depriving 
Belfast of the advantages she would 
obtain under the provisions of this 
Private Bill. I do not object to an 
arrangement for the discussion of the 
larger measure, nor, I imagine, do the 
hon. Members for Belfast. But I do 
trust that hon. Members, in whatever 
— of the House they may sit, and 

owever anxious they may be to deal 
with the Irish municipal franchise, will 
also remember that the powers of this 
Bill are of great importance, because 
they materially affect the health of a 
large population. IfI am correctly in- 
formed, under a Standing Order of the 
House of Lords, the 25th of June is the 
last day for receiving Private Bills from 
this House; and as the adjournment of 
the debate has now been moved until 
the 26th, there is considerable danger 
of the present Bill being lost for this 
Session. I cannot, therefore, agree to 
the proposal for adjournment. 

Mr. DWYER GRAY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): The right hon. Baro- 
net seems to be unaware that the gene- 
ral question has been discussed and 
settled, as far as the principle is con- 
cerned, by passing the second reading. 
What the opponents of the proposal of 
my hon. Friend are evidently anxious to 
secure is that this Bill shall pass through 
the House without any assurance that 
the general measure should be dealt 
with at all. We do not wish to stop 
this Bill; but what we want to do, in 
order to meet the objection of the right 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary—an ob- 
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jection, I think, very much to be re- 
gretted, and one which certainly very 
much astonished me—is to secure, by 
some means, either by means of the 
General Bill or otherwise, the extension 
in Belfast of the franchise so as to 
assimilate it with that of all the great Eng- 
lish towns before Belfast is permitted to 
incur this enormous expense. It has been 
suggested on all sides that this is a mat- 
ter of very great and extreme urgency ; 
but that is really not the view of the 
authorities in Belfast, and that argu- 
ment does not hold water for a moment, 
seeing that the Bill has reference to a 
subject that has been under discussion 
for 15 or 20 years, and therefore mani- 
festly is not a matter which must be 
dealt with instantly. A main drainage 
scheme, no doubt, is very desirable; 
but the carrying out of it is not a mat- 
ter that vitally affects the town of Bel- 
fast. In trying to fix on my hon. Friend 
the responsibility of delay in the event 
of the House of Lords throwing out the 
Bill, or the clause we seek to insist on, 
the Chief Secretary is putting the saddle 
on the wrong horse. It is completely 
within the power of the promoters of the 
Bill to secure the passage of the Bill if 
they will consent to this clause being 
inserted. The House of Lords is not 
at all likely to throw it out of their own 
Motion. It would be only when en- 
treated to do so by the promoters of the 
Bill that they would dream of throwing 
it out if this House is determined to in- 
sert it. It is, therefore, unfair to en- 
deavour to fix on us the responsibility 
of throwing it out. The responsibility 
must rest solely upon the promoters. But 
I can assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that he need not have the slightest fear 
on that account. If the promoters aban- 
don the Bill, they must pay the costs 
out of their own pockets. They may 
bluster and threaten to withdraw the 
Bill; but it is absolutely certain they 
will do nothing of the kind, because the 
members of the Town Council of Belfast 
have as good an appreciation of their 
own iary interests as any Gentle- 
men in or out of this House. The right 
hon. Baronet alluded to the Standing 
Order. He thinks that by hanging up 
the Bill until the 28th of June its pas- 
sage may be endangered ; but surely he 
is aware that, although the 25th of 
June is fixed as the last day on which 
the House of Lords will receive a Pri- 
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vate Bill from this House, it is perfectly 
easy to secure the suspension of the 
Standing Order. The extension of the 
franchise is a matter of great import- 
ance. I certainly have been under the 
impression that it was the Orange Mem- 
bers for Belfast who have been the Gen- 
tlemen to propose this extension of the 
municipal franchise; and yet I have 
observed with surprise that they have 
taken no part in this discussion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is now travelling beyond 
the reasons to be urged for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. DWYER GRAY: I will only 
say, in conclusion, that the sole reason 
which I have heard urged against the 
Amendment is the suggestion that the 
Standing Order of the House of Lords 
would interfere with the progress of the 
Bill. The Lords would, I believe, sus- 
pend their Standing Order. I would 
urge that there should be a postpone- 
ment of this Bill for, say, four or five 
weeks, until we have an assurance 
that the Municipal Franchise Bill will 
be passed in the other House. In the 
meantime, we ought not to lose the op- 
portunity of asserting the principle in 
the present Bill. 

Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.): The 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
has taunted the Belfast Members with 
having maintained an attitude of silence 
during this debate. I had, however, 
risen three or four times when the 
Speaker called upon hon. Gentlemen 
sitting below the Gangway. As re- 
gards the principle of the clause in- 
troduced by the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) —— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is, perhaps, not aware 
that the Question now before the House 
is the Question of the Adjournment, and 
to that Question the hon. Member must 
confine himself. 

Mr. DE COBAIN: I bow, Sir, to 
your ruling. As regards the Question of 
Adjournment, I am not a believer in the 
adjournment of either Imperial or local 
questions—questions which may more 
or less seriously affect the interests of 
the nation. I think this adjournment 
would present no new phase of the 
question; and, therefore, I think the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has made a 
very fair proposition, and I entirely 
agree with it. I am thoroughly in 
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favour of the principle which he has 
presented of the extension of local in- 
fluence in municipal matters; but I 
cannot understand the new phase of the 
question introduced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman must confine himself to 
the Question of Adjournment. 

Mr. DE COBAIN: I only wish to 
point out that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has supported the views of 
hon. Gentlemen ase the Gangway 
who have spoken in favour of the ad- 
journment; and I thought that I might 
be permitted to say that I disagree with 
the right hon. Gentleman without being 
out of Order. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in that respect, is at vari- 
ance, as I understand him, with the 
Chief Secretary, who preceded him in 
this discussion, and who I understood to 
be in favour of giving facilities for the 
progress of the Bill. I think that a 
question of this kind should not be post- 
poned, and I hope the House will reject 
the Motion for Adjournment. 

Sin JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid) : 
I have only a few words to say on the 
Question of Adjournment, and they are 
these—If the House refuses now to come 
to a conclusion in the matter, and if we 
defer it too long, it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, for the Corporation to 
get the Bill through the obstacles which 
would be interposed to its progress in 
the other House. I may say that, if 
the House agrees to an adjournment for 
a fortnight or three weeks, we should 
not be opposed to that, if it is not now 
agreed to take the sense of the House 
upon it. The question is a very serious 
and important one for Belfast; and I 
hope thatif this question of the municipal 
franchise is taken up it will be dealt 
with by the Government, and not by a 
Private Bill. Therefore, if the Govern- 
ment will agree to take the matter up, I 
have no objection, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to an adjournment of the Bel- 
fast Bill for three weeks in the mean- 
time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be adjourned till 


Monday, the twenty-eighth day of June 
next.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘twenty-eighth,” in order to 
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insert the word “ twenty-first,’’ — (Sir 
James Corry,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘twenty-eighth’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Jonn Mortzy) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): I am prepared to accept the 
hon. Baronet’s Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry,S.): 
I would like to ask the Government 
upon what day they will be able to take 
the broader Bill, as that must govern 
the view of the Irish Members as to 
date? We do not think the House of 
Lords would have an opportunity of 
considering this Bill for at least four 
weeks ; and if they were asked to do so 
in a shorter period, their Lordships are 
very fond of complaining that they have 
not been allowed sufficient time to con- 
sider Bills of this sort. The General 
Bill now stands for Wednesday next ; 
but it stands very low down on the 
Paper, and cannot be reached on that 
day. It is the last of 20 or 30 Orders. 
On Thursday we have the Home Rule 
Bill, and on Friday the ordinary Motions. 
Therefore, the first day on which it can 
be taken is Monday, so that there will 
have been one week gone. I would, 
therefore, ask what facilities will be 
given to press forward the other Bill at 
once? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER(Sir Witu1am Harcourt) Derby): 
I think it can be taken on Friday. I 
would suggeet to hon. Members that 
they should accept the suggestion made 
by those who represent Belfast. If it 
comes on, and there is nothing to delay 
its further progress, it can pass; if any- 
thing does happen to prevent the Bill 
being gone on with, they can propose a 
further adjournment. We will do all 
we can to further the Bill here, and send 
it up to “another place,” and if it is 
accepted before the 21st this Bill can be 
dealt with. If a further adjournment 
is required, the matter can be duly con- 
sidered. I think it would be of great 
advantage, not only to this Bill, but to 
the General Bill, that as far as possible 
we should come to an agreement. 

Mx. SEXTON (Sligo, 8.): Allow me 
to say, Sir, that I accept the suggestion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but 
if the other Bill be not passed, I will 
reserve to myself the right of making a 
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further proposal until the Lords have 
declared how they intend to deal with 
the question. The distinct understand- 
ing is, that this Bill is to wait until the 
Municipal Franchise Bill has passed in 
the House of Lords. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw the 28th ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘twenty- 
first’ be there inserted,” put, and agreed 
to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday 21st 
June. 


QUESTIONS, 
—_—o-—— 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF CATTLE— 
M. PASTEUR’S DISCOVERIES. 


Sm RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) asked the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Whether the atten- 
tion of the Agricultural Department of 
the Privy Council has been directed to 
the discoveries of M. Pasteur, with 
regard to the possibility of protecting 
cattle, sheep, and pigs from certain con- 
tagious diseases by inoculation with 
attenuated virus; whether, in view of 
the National importance of this ques- 
tion, the Department are prepared to 
undertake a series of careful experi- 
ments to determine the value of the dis- 
coveries referred to; and, whether, with 
the object of at once dealing with one 
prevalent form of contagious disease, 
they will be good enough to commence, 
without delay, the requisite experiments 
in relation to swine fever ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR (Sir Ucurrep 
Kay - Sautriewort#) (Lancashire, Cli- 
theroe): The attention of the Agricul- 
tural Department has been called to M. 
Pasteur’s investigations regarding the 
contagious diseases of cattle ; ro j by 
way of a first step in the direction sug- 
gested by the hon. Baronet, instructions 
have been given to Professor Brown to 
undertake a series of experiments with 
the virus of swine fever. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—PAY OF 
LETTER CARRIERS. 
Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
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it is a fact that Daniel Hartigan, a rural 
postman, who delivers letters and par- 
cels at Dunns and Dunbacon, has a 
salary of only six shillings per week; 
whether he has to walk eight miles each 
day, including Sunday; and if his case 
will be inquired into with a view to 
a him fair remuneration for the per- 
ormance of his duties? 

Tae SECRETARY ro trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrzr) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): Inquiry is being 
made respecting this case, and as soon 
as the Report is received the result 
= be communicated to the hon. Mem- 

er. 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND)—THE 
RIVER SHANNON. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the Inspectors of Fisheries 
called a meeting by public notice to be 
held at Kilrush, county Clare, on Novem- 
ber 27th 1885, to inquire into complaints 
against fixed nets in the River Shannon, 
for infraction of the Law; if two of the 
Inspectors, Messrs. Hayes and Hornsby, 
attended that meeting; if Mr. John 
Burns, of Labasheeda, in pursuance of 
a notice and letter from the Secretary to 
the Inspectors, travelled a distance of 
over ten miles to attend that meeting; 
if, notwithstanding the letter stating 
that the Inspectors would be glad to 
hear Mr. Burns’ evidence, the question 
was not satisfactorily gone into, and Mr. 
Burns only partially heard; if Mr. 
Burns wrote to ask what decision had 
been arrived at by the Inspectors, and 
no reply has been sent to his communi- 
cation; and, if steps would now be 
taken to cause the said Inspectors to 
make a report on the proceedings, and 
also to state what decision has been 
given on the subjects complained of ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Morey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): On the 
date in question two Inspectors of Fishe- 
ries held an inquiry at Kilrush into 
four different subjects, in one of which 
Mr. Burns was interested. When the 
case came on it was found that the com- 
plainants, who were fishermen, had no 
professional assistance, and no one to 
conduct their case, whereas there were 
three professional representatives on the 
other side. The Inspectors, neverthe- 
less, gave the fishermen every assist- 
ance, and the inquiry was opened. It 
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was soon, however, manifest that neither 
the ends of justice nor the interests of 
the fishermen themselves could be served 
by allowing the inquiry to go on, and 
the Inspectors accordingly adjourned it, 
at the same time intimating their will- 
ingness to resume it when the com- 
plainants were in a better state of pre- 
aration to put their case before the 

ourt. Mr. Burns was in Court at the 
time, and the decision was made known 
to him-as well as the other com- 
lainants. The receipt of the letter re- 
erred to in the latter part of the Ques- 
tion was acknowledged, and it will be, 
as he was told, laid before the Board. 
Owing to local engagements, however, 
in the country this has not yet been done; 
but it will be shortly. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT—REDUNDANT 
CLERKS. 

Mr. M‘CULLOCH (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) (for Mr. Macponatp Cameron) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, 
in a Treasury Order dated 12th March 
1880, granting “certain measures of 
relief to the redundant clerks” of the 
Customs, the measures of relief were 
subject to four specified conditions ; whe- 
ther one of the conditions was that, 
when any redundant clerks were in re- 
ceipt of more than £300 per annum, 
every fourth vacancy on the Upper 
Division should not be filled up; whe- 
ther the gradual reduction of the Upper 
Division clerkships then contemplated 
has been upset by {the reorganizations 
effected since the date of the Treasury 
Order, so that many more Upper Divi- 
sion Clerkships have been dropped than 
those provided for in the Treasury stipu- 
lations, whereby the prospects of the 
redundant clerks have been seriously 
injured; and, whether, by way of com- 
pensation, the maximum salary of the 
redundant clerks could not be raised to 
that of Upper Division clerks, without 
entailing extra cost upon the Exchequer 
for several years to come, if it would do 
so at all? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowzer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The Treasury Order 
of March 12, 1880, granting certain 
measures of relief was subject to four 
conditions. One of these conditions was 
that every fourth vacancy in the og 8 
Division should not be filled up so long 
as any redundant clerk was in receipt 
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of more than £300 a-year. The gra- 
dual reduction of the Upper Division 
clerkships then contemplated has been 
upset by the re-organizations effected 
since the date of the Treasury Order ; 
but this gradual reduction of the Upper 
Division clerkships has been accompanied 
by a gradual reduction in the number 
of the redundant clerks who had the 
prospect of promotion to them, so that 
the proportions of the two classes are as 
nearly as possible the same as they were 
in 1880. The prospects of the redun- 
dant clerksarethus, apparently, the same 
as in 1880; but, practically, they are not 
as favourable, because the proportion in 
the redundant class should be smaller, 
owing to the promotions made since 
1880, and because, in the reductions 
made in the Upper Division, the older 
men have been selected for retirement. 
The result is that the ages of the men in 
the two classes are now practically much 
the same, and the prospect of promotion 
is not good. There are 53 redundant 
clerks to be considered. Ifthe Treasury 
agree to raise their maximum salary 
from £340 to £400, the present maximum 
salary of the Upper Division, the in- 
creased cost to the public would not 
commence till February, 1889; but no 
estimate could well be given of the cost, 
as it would depend upon the question 
whether men were promoted before they 
attained the existing maximum of £340, 
which at present none have reached. 


WAR DEPARTMENT—THE STEAMERS 
ON THE NILE. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, If the light draught steamers 
which were sent out to Kgypt by the 
War Department for service on the Nile 
have been withdrawn in safety below 
Wady Halfa; and, whether it is pro- 
= to hand over any of them to the 

gyptian Government ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Campsett-Bannerman) (Stirling, &c.) : 
The three Thornycroft stern-wheel 
steamers, which I presume are those to 
which my right hon. Friend refers, have 
never been south of the First Cataract. 
They are at present at, or north of, 
Assouan. These boats are officered, 
manned, and properly cared for. I am 
not aware of any intention of handing 
them over to the Egyptian Government. 


Mr. Henry H. Fowler 
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REPUBLIC OF HAYTI—IMPRISONMENT 
OF A BRITISE SUBJECT. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND (Hamp- 
stead) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
attention of the Secretary of State has 
been drawa to the case of a Mr. Coles, 
a British subject, who was, as he alleges, 
unlawfully tried and sentenced to im- 
prisonment at Port au Prince; and, whe- 
ther any steps have been or will be taken 
to investigate the facts of the case, and, 
if his statement be correct, to obtain re- 
dress for Mr. Coles? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.): 
Her Majesty’s Government are fully 
acquainted with the details of the trial, 
which led to a sentence of three years’ 
imprisonment being passed on Mr. 
Coles by the Haytian Court of Assize. 
In their opinion, that trial was a gross 
miscarriage of justice. Her Majesty’s 
Government have made vigorous repre- 
sentations to the Haytian Government 
on this subject, but so far without effect. 
Her Majesty’s Government are conse- 
quently sending, as Commissioner to 
Port au Prince, Mr. Clement Hill, of the 
Foreign Office, who will be instructed to 
call the serious attention of the Haytian 
Government to this case, as well as to 
the complaints received from other Bri- 
tish subjects resident in Hayti, of acts of 
oppression and denial of justice to which 
they had been subjected by the Haytian 
Authorities. 

THE CURRENCY—CIRCULATION OF 
FOREIGN COPPER COIN. 


Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he is aware 
that Foreign copper coins circulate in 
increased quantities, reaching in the 
East of London to one-fifth of the 
copper coins current; and, whether the 
Government intend to take steps to pre- 
vent loss from falling upon the working 
classes ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER(Sir Witt14m Harcovrt)( Derby), 
in reply, said, that, while not accepting 
the statement of the hon. Member as to 
the amount of the coins in question in 
circulation, it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce le ~ gan on 
ill. 





















493 Poor Law 
PUBLIC PETITIONS — PETITIONS 
AGAINST HOME RULE. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the officials of the 
Cork Spinning and Weaving Company, 
and of the Ulster Spinning and Weaving 
Company, have been urging their em- 
ployés to sign Petitions against Home 
Rule; and, whether there is any means 
by which such conduct can be punished? 
The hon. Member said, he wished to 
point out that there had been a typo- 
graphical error in the printing of the 
Question. ‘ Cork Spinning Company” 
should be “ York Street Spinning Com- 

pany.” 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortzy) (Neweastle-on-Tyne): I 
thought it was. We have found, so far 
as we could learn in regard to the Ulster 
Spinning Company, that it is said that 
the movement originated amongst the 
workers themselves. I cannot speak as 
to the other Company, because I was not 
quite sure what it meant; but I may say 
that these are matters in which the Go- 
vernment cannot well interfere. 


ARMY CONTRACTS—REGIMENTAL 
SUPPLIES. 


Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
is aware that the contract for supplying 
the canteen of the 11th Hussars at Bal- 
lincollig Barracks was by order of the 
Colonel transferred from a local con- 
tractor to one of the Army Supply Asso- 
ciations, against the expressed wish of 
the sergeants of the regiment; whether 
he is aware that Colonel Kelly-Kenny, 
of the 1st Battalion Queen’s Royal West 
Surrey Regiment, while stationed at 
Cork Barracks, took means to ascertain 
the feeling of the sergeants of his regi- 
ment as to dealing locally or otherwise 
for the regimental supplies, and that 
they unanimously decided in favour of 
local dealing ; and, whether, under all 
the circumstances, he will consider whe- 
ther it is desirable that meastires should 
be taken for ensuring that these con- 
tracts for regiments should only be con- 
ferred under an open system of competi- 
tion by tender? 

Tar SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN) (Stirling, &c.) : 
Sir, I am informed that, in consequence 
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of some irregularity in the payment to 
the sergeants’ mess of the 11th Hussars, 
the officer commanding directed that 
through a committee payments would 
have to be made weekly. This had the 
effect of diverting the custom from the 
local contractor. In the 1st Battalion 
Surrey Regiment, the sergeants, on being 
asked, expressed an opinion in favour of 
local dealing. I agree with the hon. 
Member that the best method for obtain- 
ing supplies is by open competition ; but 
the regulation for a committee of ser- 
geants’ messing and of leaving a large 
discretion to their committees of ma- 
nagement works very well, and gives 
satisfaction to the Army, and I do not 
think it is desirable that the manage- 
ment should be interfered with by any 
directions on the subject. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE CLARE- 
MORRIS UNION— DESTITUTION. 


Mr. JAMES O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is 
the fact that the medical officer of the 
Claremorris Union has, after an inspec- 
tion of the poorer parts of his district, 
reported to the Board of Guardians 
that— 

“ Destitution prevails toa large extent. Many 
of these poor people are suffering severely from 
the want of, and inability to procure, the neces- 
sary amount of food to sustain them in health. 
I therefore apprehend that, unless assistance can 
be had for them, fever and other low and de- 
bilitating diseases will be the result; ”’ 
and, seeing that, in a resolution of the 
Board of Guardians of that Union, it is 
stated that— 

“Relief from the rates would be entirely 
inadequate, and would impoverish the rate- 
payers,” 
what is to be done to meet this state of 
distress ? 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): Mr. 
Speaker, the Report of the medical 
officer has been before the Local Govern- 
ment Board. They have written to the 
Guardians calling attention to the pro- 
visions of the recent Relief Act, and ex- 
pressing their willingness, if so desired, 
to order an extension of the scope of out- 
door relief. But there is no means by 
which the Guardians could be afforded 
extraneous assistance. They must pro- 
vide out of their own resources support 
for the poor of their own Union. 








495 Westminster Abbey— 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — ABORTION AMONG CATTLE. 


Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lons- 
dale) asked the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, If he is aware that abor- 
tion in cattle is contagious, and is rapidly 
on the increase, and annually respon- 
sible for the premature death of thou- 
sands of calves; and, if he will consider 
the advisableness of scheduling abor- 
tion in cattle under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR (Sir Ucurrep 
Kay-Suurriteworta) (Lancashire, Cli- 
theroe): Abortion among cattle is, doubt- 
less, a cause of heavy losses; but there 
is no evidence that it is rapidly on the 
increase. The recurrence of such cases 
is due to a variety of causes, including 
insufficient precautions in cleansing 
places where it has eccurred. But abor- 
tion is not a contagious disease, and does 
not call for the intervention of an In- 
spector, or the slaughter of cattle, and 


cannot, therefore, be included among | P 


the diseases to which the Act applies. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE ACT—REDRESS OF 
WRONG—APPEALS. 


Mr. R. POWER (Waterford) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, when officers applied to the Duke 
of Cambridge, under the “ Redress of 
Wrong, Army Discipline Act,” he will 
make it compulsory on Generals com- 
manding districts to forward the letters 
within eight days to the War Office; 
whether it is true that a case has lately 
occurred in the northern district of an 
officer of rank and service in the battle- 
field appealing to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge under the ‘ Army Discipline 
Act;”’ and, whether his letters were not 
only delayed for several weeks, but 
strong measures applied to induce him 
to withdraw them and to leave the 
Army? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. | 


CaMPBeLt-BannerMaN) (Stirling, &c.) : 
In answer to the hon. Member, I have 
to say that General Officers are bound 
to forward appeals without delay; but 
there are many advantages in allowing 
them some discretion as to time. With 
regard to the particular case referred to, 
I cannot answer the Question without 
knowing the name of the officer con- 
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Restoration. 


cerned. If I am furnished with that 
information I will cause inquiry to be 
made. 


WAR DEPARTMENT—THE 43-TON 
GUNS. 

Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, What steps have been taken to 
prevent risk from the firing of guns of 
similar construction to the 43-ton gun 
which recently failed, pending inquiry 
into the cause of failure, and the best 
means of strengthening such guns; also 
to state the names of any members of 
the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the recent failure of the 43-ton gun who 
have not been directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in the design, construction, con- 
sideration, or approval of guns of this 
description ; and how many guns have 
been constructed, and how many guns 
have been issued and are in service, of 
similar construction to the 43-ton gun 
which recently failed, and at what cost 
er gun ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CampPBELL-BANNERMAN) (Stirling, &c.): 
The guns will not be fired again, under 
ordinary circumstances, until strength- 
ened by being chase-hooped, an opera- 
tion which can be easily and rapidly 
effected. Fourteen guns of this class 
have been constructed. Three have been 
appropriated to the land service, and 11 
to the Navy. The cost per gun is about 
£6,000. The Members of the Commit- 
tee who have not been directly concerned 
in apy previous consideration of ques- 
tions affecting this gun are the Presi- 
dent, Lieutenant General Sir Michael 
Biddulph, the Vice President, Admiral 
Ward, Captain Hammill, R.N., General 
Fraser, Colonel Baylay, Colonel Davies, 
Major Colquhoun, and Mr. Gledhill. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY— 
RESTORATION. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are now prepared to 
take steps to provide in some way the 
necessary funds for the maintenance of 
the fabric of Westminster Abbey, for 
which the existing provision has been 
found to be wholly inadequate ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wiutu1am Harcourt) (Derby) 
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(who replied) said, that his right hon. 
Friend had requested him to say that 
he hoped to introduce within a few days 
the Dean and Chapter Bill of last Ses- 
sion, with certain Amendments, which 
would arrest the hostility which the Bill 
had encountered last Session. This Bill 
would provide for the case of West- 
minster Abbey. 


Prisons 


SALE OF CROWN LANDS (IRELAND)— 
THE FORT OF CULMORE. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
8.) asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Does any record exist as to the terms 
and conditions on which the Fort and 
lands of Culmore, county Derry, were 
sold by Government to the Irish Society 
of London about twenty-five years 
ago ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fow er) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The fort of Culmore 
and the lands held with it were granted 
by the Crown to the Irish Society in fee 
in the Reign of Charles II., the Crown 
retaining the right to appoint a Governor 
of the fort, who was not only to enjoy 
the rents of the lands annexed to it, but 
also to receive an annuity of £200, Irish 
currency, from the Society. The legal 
interest in both the fort and the lands 
was, however, vested absolutely in the 
Society. The fort itself not being neces- 
sary for defensive purposes, and the Go- 
vernorship being a sinecure, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government determined, on the 
death of the last Governor of the fort, 
Field Marshal the Earl of Strafford, in 
1859, to come to an arrangement with 
the Society, and it was finally agreed in 


1861 that the Society should pay to|p 


the Treasury the sum of £12,600, in 
return for which the Crown gave up in 
favour of the Society all claims in respect 
of the lands and fort, and surrendered 
its right of appointing a Governor of the 
fort. In consequence of the arrange- 
ment, the lands became the entire pro- 
perty of the Society, and the liability of 
the Society to pay the annuity of £200 
was extinguished. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
any provision had been taken in the 
arrangement that there should be no 
increases of rents on the tenants’ im- 
provements ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I can 
hardly answer a Question without Ne- 
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tice which relates to what took place in 
1859. 
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PRISONS (IRELAND) — IMPRISONMENT 
OF MAURICE MOLONY AND OTHERS. 


Mr. LALOR (Queen’s Co., Leix) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with regard to tlie 
case of Maurice Molony, Michael Galvin, 
Cornelius M‘Auliffe, and James Quinlan, 
who were tried and convicted before Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald, at the Cork Winter 
Assizes of 1881, and sentenced to penal 
servitude for five years, If it be true that 
there is a prison regulation by which 
12? months are allowed to a prisoner 
sentenced to a term of five years, pro- 
vided he does not violate the prison 
rules; whether Maurice Molony or 
Michael Galvin ever broke the prison 
rules; were Maurice Molony and Michael 
Galvin entitled to their discharge on or 
about the 6th of November last, and are 
they still in prison ; does a prisoner for 
every breach of the prison rules receive 
some days’ punishment, and are those 
days deducted from the 12} months 
which he would otherwise have a claim 
to as a reduction of his term of im- 
prisonment; were Cornelius M‘Auliffe 
and James Quinlan, who suffered a loss 
of one month from their claim to a re- 
duction of 12} months in consequence of 
having broken the prison rules, entitled 
to their discharge on or about the 6th 
day of December last, and are they still 
in prison; and will the Chief Secretary 
order the release of the said Maurice 
Molony, Michael Galvin, Cornelius 
M‘Auliffe, and James Quinlan from 
rison ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Morey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne) : Sir, the 
facts are substantially, I believe, as 
stated in the hon. Member’s Question. 
The release of convicts on licence before 
the expiration of their sentence is fre- 
quently delayed by the Crown in the 
exercise of statutory authority for special 
reasons. In these cases the release has 
been delayed in consequence of the dis- 
turbed state of the part of the country 
from which the prisoners came. The 
time has now, I think, arrived when the 
case of these men may be submitted to 
the Lord Lieutenant with a view to their 
release on licence, and I will give in- 
structions accordingly. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT— 
THE MAY EXAMINATIONS — ELIGI- 
BILITY OF PUPILS IN NATIONAL 

SCHOOLS TO EARN PAYMENTS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council, What has 
been the result of his communication 
with the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland with regard to the 
elegibility of pupils enrolled in the sixth 
class in Irish National Schools to earn 
payments under the Science and Art 
Department at the May examinations ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Lyon 
Prayrair) (Leeds, 8.): Sir, in answer 
to the hon. Member I have to say that, 
owing to a misapprehension, the letter 
to the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland was only sent about 10 
days ago, and we have not yet received 
an answer. ‘The teachers in Ireland 
will not suffer, however, on account of 
this delay, as no change in the rules can 
be made until the new Directory or Code 
of the Science and Art Department has 
been issued, which will be in about six 
weeks. Before then, the matter will be 
fully inquired into. 


LAW AND POLICE ([RELAND)—RIOT- 
ING AT DOWNPATRICK. 

Mr. SHIRLEY (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Doncaster) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is true (as stated in The Sheffield 
and Rotherham Independent of May 28th) 
that at Downpatrick, on May 27th, four 
lads were charged under an Act of 
Edward III. with disorderly conduct, by 
shouting and cheering for Home Rule 
after ten o’clock at night, and were each 
sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment; and, if true, whether he will 
state to the House what this Act of 
Edward III. is; and, whether it is really 
intended that these boys should be kept 
in prison for three months ? 

Mr. SMALL (Down, 8.): Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers the Ques- 
tion, might I ask if it is not also a fact 
that the magistrates only allowed one 
hour to obtain bail, and thereby in- 
creased the difficulty of finding bail? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Neweastle-on-Tyne) : I cannot 
answer as to details. The hon. Gentle- 


man has just brought before the House 
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a question of bail which I cannot 
answer. There are three Questions on 
this subject on the eo to-day, which, 
with the permission of the House, I will 
answer together. The four young men 
referred to were not exactly boys, all but 
one being over age, and that one over 
20. ‘They were brought before the 
Downpatrick Bench for disorderly con- 
duct at night in the publie streets, 
cursing, and using violent Party ex- 
pressions. Three local magistrates pre- 
sided. The defendants were ordered to 
give moderate security for their future 
good behaviour, or, in default, to be im- 
prisoned ; and, asa matter of fact, were 
all released on bail the nextday. As 
the Towns Improvement Act—under 
which proceedings of this nature are an 
offence—is not in force in Downpatrick, 
the prosecution was under 34 Edward 
ITI., ec. 1, and the Justices’ Commission. 
The Statute of Edward enables magis- 
trates to take security of persons for 
their good behaviour, when their con- 
duct is likely to lead to a breach of the 
peace, and I understand that prose- 
cutions under it are by no means un- 
common. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, ¥.) 
asked who were the magistrates, and 
also how many Catholics were on the 
Downpatrick Bench? He would also 
ask whether the Statute of Edward ITI. 
only applied to marauders and mur- 
derers ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he was 
obliged to point out that he had answered 
the paragraph in question. He was 
unable to say how many Catholics were 
on the Downpatrick Bench. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— THE 
CORONERSHIP OF NORTH ANTRIM. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8. ) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, Is it the fact 

that, although in accordance with his 

suggestion, a memorial of five Justices 
has been sent to the Viceroy to appoint 
additional polling places for the Coro- 
ner’s election in North Antrim, the High 

Sheriff has fixed the nomination for 

Monday (to-day) and the polling for 

Wednesday ; and, will the Government 

take any steps to secure proper facilities 

to the voters in the district for recording 
their votes ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
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ceived, on the 28th of this month, a 
copy of the original memorial sent to 
the Lord Lieutenant in regard to this 
matter. I find, upon inquiry, that it 
was received in Dublin yesterday. The 
writ having been issued, and the dates 
of nomination and the polling having 
been fixed, there is, I am advised, no 
power to deal with the matter before the 
coming Election. I should explain that 
these fixtures were made before the 
Question of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, some days ago, was put. 

In reply to a further Question, 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he had 
every reason to believe that the arrange- 
ments had been made in perfect good 
faith. 


DEVONPORT DOCKYARD—THE 
QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. 

Cartain PRICE (Devonport) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is the usual custom to close the 
gun wharves at Devonport on Friday 
afternoon, when Her Majesty’s Birthday 
is kept on a Saturday; and, why the 
usual course has not been followed this 
year? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN) (Stirling, &c.): 
I find that it was through inadvertence 
that the half-holiday was not granted on 
Friday. The men will be allowed the 
time on another day. 
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POST OFFICE—POSTAGE TO 
AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Is the Postmaster General aware 
that the Government of Germany has 
made arrangements to send letters from 
Germany to Australia for 2}d. each; 
and, will the Postmaster General at once 
take measures to reduce the cost of 
postage on letters from England to 
Australia from 6d. to 2}d. per letter to 
protect the revenue and encourage 
trade? 

Tne SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The Postmaster Ge- 
neral is not aware of any such arrange- 
ments. Moreover, there is every reason 
to believe that the Australian Colonies, 
which, on fiscal grounds, have always 
declined to join the Postal Union, would 
object to any reduction of the present 
postage rates. 
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STATE OF IRELAND—MOCK FUNERAL 
AT WOODFORD, CO. GALWAY. 

Captain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether a mock 
funeral was recently held in Woodford,- 
county Galway, at which a large number 
of persons were present, who marclicd 
up and down the town with a band 
playing, preceded by a coffin bearing 
the inscription “Death to Orangemen 
and Freemasons;” whether the coffin 
was set fire to and burnt, amidst great 
public exultation and delight, within a 
few yards of where Finlay was brutally 
murdered last March ; whether the police 
were confined to barracks during these 
proceedings ; whether in Lurgan, a short 
time since, a number of Orangemen were 
accompanying the funeral of a member 
of the Orange Institution, and were 
ordered by the police to take off their 
colours when going through the town; 
and, whether he can give any reason 
for the apparently different course pur- 
sued by the police on these occasions ? 

‘ue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortery) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): The 
reasons for the apparently different 
courses pursued by the police on these 
two occasions is, that in the case of 
Lurgan there was sworn information 
that a serious collision would take place 
if the procession attempted to pass 
through the Catholic portion of the 
town wearing Party colours. In the 
case of the Woodford procession no such 
collision was to be feared. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) said, 
he would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he had not answered the first 
and second paragraphs of the Question. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he be- 
lieved that those paragraphs gave a 
fairly correct description of what oc- 
curred. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS — 
EVICTIONS NEAR BREAM’'S BUILD- 
INGS, CHANCERY LANE, 

Mr. INCE (Islington, E.) asked the 
honourable Member for Launceston, as 
an Ecclesiastical Commissioner, Whe- 
ther the order for the eviction of 1,000 
poor people, in 1874, from land near 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, was 
actually given by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners themselves, or by the Church 
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Estates Commission, and, if by the latter, 
whether the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
had not the power to make rules to re- 
strain wholesale evictions; what were 
the names of the Commissioners who 
were present at the meeting when the 
above order for eviction was given, or 
who were otherwise responsible for it; 
whether the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
would undertake that, before any order 
for the giving of notice to quit, or for 
evicting more than fifteen persons of the 
labouring classes in any one locality 
was made by them, precautions should 
be taken that notice of such intended 
order, specifying number of persons to 
be evicted, locality in which they lived, 
and reasons for eviction, should be given 
to each member of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and the like notice 
should be laid for one month upon the 
Tables of both Houses of Parliament ; 
whether the Ecclesiastical Commis- 


sioners, after having evicted the 1,000 
poor people, were now sanctioning the 
destruction of their church, viz. St. 
Thomas in the Liberty of the Rolls, on 
the alleged ground that there was now 
no population ; whether it is a fact that, 
at present, there is a large day popula- 


tion in the parish or district belonging 
to the church, comprising large numbers 
of young men, among whom a clergyman 
might usefully work, and that this will 
be greatly increased when the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners let the land 
which has now stood vacant for many 
years; and, whether the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners will give a Return of the 
sums which they deduct for ‘‘ commis- 
sion’? on money which passes through 
their hands and the rates of commission 
which they charge, and to whom even- 
tually such sums are paid, and also the 
amount charged during the past year to 
donors of land by them or their solicitor 
for the legal expenses, exclusive of 
stamps ? 

Tue SECRETARY to ruz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. D. Actanp) 
(Cornwall, Launceston): In reply to the 
first paragraph of the Question of my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that the 
order for clearing the ground alluded to 
was given by the Estates Committee. 
The removal of the inhabitants took 
place gradually. There was no whole- 
sale eviction. Any regulations made by 
the General Board have by law to be 
laid on the Table of the House; but 


Mr. Ince 
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none have hitherto been required. I 
am not prepared to give the names 
asked for in the second paragraph ; nor 
am I prepared to make any such under- 
taking on behalf of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners as is asked for in the 
8rd paragraph. The contemplated 
removal of the church named in the 
Question was initiated by the late Bishop 
of the diocese, and is entirely approved 
by his successor, who is fully aware of 
the circumstances of the case after care- 
ful inquiry. The Commissioners do not 
agree in the opinion conveyed in the 5th 
paragraph ; but the resident population 
is not likely to increase. With regard 
to the 6th paragraph, the Commissioners 
are at a loss to understand to what the 
first part of it refers; but if it relates to 
receivership, the figures appear in the 
Appendix to the Commissioners’ annual 
Parliamentary Report. The amount 
charged for the legal expenses men- 
tioned was, I believe, £309 7s. 7d. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
—DISMISSAL OF THE SCHOOL- 
MISTRESS OF BALLYCAREW, CO. 
WEXFORD. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Wexford, 
N.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
recent dismissal from the office of Na- 
tional Schoolmistress at Ballycarew, 
county Wexford, of Miss Hanlon, by 
the Rector of the parish, the Rev. Mr. 
Gerrard ; whether the reason for this 
dismissal was alleged to be the fact that 
Miss Hanlon had attended a special ser- 
vice at the local Methodist Church ; and, 
whether she had in any way contravened 
the Rules of the National Education 
Board ; and, if not, whether steps will 
be taken to reinstate her in her position ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortry) (Neweastle-on-Tyne): Mr. 
Speaker, the Commissioners of National 
Education have heard nothing of this 
matter, beyond receiving an intimation 
from the teacher of the school that the 
teacher’s resignation will take place 
about the end of next month. An In- 
spector visited the school a few days 
ago, and in his Report he makes no refer- 
ence to any exceptional circumstances. 
We may therefore presume that, if any 
injustice was contemplated, some sort of 
representation would have been made by 
the teacher herself to the Department. 





5(5 Government of 
MERCHANDIZE MARKS ACT, 1862. 
Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 

field, Ecclesall) asked, What were the 

intentions of the Government as to their 
promised legislation on this subject ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. D. Acranp) 
(Cornwall, Launceston): My right hon. 
Friend the President answered this 
same Question on May 6, to the hon. 
Member for the Central Division of 
Sheffield © at Howard Vincent). He 
then stated :— 

“We had prepared a measure before Easter 
for the amendment of the Merchandize Marks 
Act, 1862; but, after conferring with our Re- 
presentatives at the International Conference 
at Rome, including the Master Cutler, it was 
deemed advisable not to introduce a measure 
until after the Conference had completed its 
labours.’’—(3 Hansard, [305] 365.) 

I may now add that the Delegates to 

the Industrial Property Convention 

have returned from Rome, and their 
official Report is in course of prepara- 
tion. The Amendments to the Bill 


rendered necessary to carry out the Re- 
solutions of the Convention are in the 
hands of the draftsman, and the Bill will 
be introduced when they are finally 


settled. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND AND 
THE LAND PURCHASE BILLS. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in view of his declaration that 
the two questions of Land and Irish 
Government were closely and insepar- 
ably connected, and has since stated that 

“ The position of the Government is simply 
this. . . . to establish by a vote on the Second 
Reading the principle of the Government of 
Treland Bill,” 
he can now inform the House whether 
the Government still regard the Land 
Bill as an essential portion of their 
policy, and the two Bills as still insepar- 
able the one to the other; and, whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
establish by a vote on the Second Read- 
ing the principle of the Land Purchase 

ill ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Grap- 
stone) (Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): With 
regard to the first portion of his Ques- 
tion, I am not able to give any answer 
to my right hon. Friend beyond what I 
gave to an hon. Gentleman opposite 
three or four days ago—that is to say, 
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I have no new declaration to make on 
the subject of the relation existing be- 
tween the Government of Ireland Bill 
and the Land Purchase Bill. With 
respect to the second portion of the 
Question, I can give an auswer to my 
right hon. Friend. I do not think that 
the Government could ask the House to 
~~ any judgment upon the Land 

urchase Bill, excepting at a time 
when what I may call the principal Bill 
is on the Orders of the Day with a view 
to its prompt or immediate prosecution 
through its stages. That being so, it is 
not our intention to ask for any vote 
upon the Land Purchase Bill after the 
determination of the House has been 
given upon the second reading of the 
Government of Ireland Bill. I may say 
that I think when the first Question was 
ut to me as to the Government of Ire- 
and what I announced was that we did 
not intend to take any proceedings upon 
the Bill or on the subject after the 
second reading. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

—— 0 — — 
GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
BILL.—({Brz 181.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Secretary Childers, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Attorney General.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 
[EIGHTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [10th May], ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘“ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon 
this day six months.” — (Zhe Marquess 
of Hartington.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Sir HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) said, that before the debate was 
resumed he wished to ask a question on 
a point of Order—one of the most im- 
portant that was ever brought before 
the Speaker to decide. That question 
referred to the proceedings which took 
place in the House on Friday night last. 
It would be remembered that there was 
a very interesting discussion on that 
evening between the noble Marquess 


[_Highth Night.] 
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the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) on the one hand, 
and the Prime Minister and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the other; 
and, as the result of that discussion, it 
appeared that the Government had de- 
termined not to proceed—and, indeed, 
the Prime Minister had told them again 
that evening that they would not pro- 
ceed—any further this Session with the 
Government of Ireland Bill, after the 
division on the second reading had been 
disposed of, and that at the end of the 
Session Parliament would be prorogued. 
Inasmuch, then, as the Bill, as the noble 
Marquess had said, was practically dead, 
and as the Bill was now admitted by the 
Government to be in that condition, he 
wished to ask whether it was in accord- 
ance with the principles and practice of 
the Procedure by which that House was 
governed that a Bill, undor such circum- 
stances, should be debated night after 
night? [‘‘Order!”] He submitted 
that that was a very grave and im- 
portant question. He knew that there 
were numerous precedents for a Bill 
being abandoned after the second read- 
ing; but he ventured to suggest that 
there never had been any previous vase 
in which a Bill, declared by the Govern- 
ment to be abandoned, and admitted to 
be practically dead, had been gone on 
with and discussed after that fashion. 
He asked whether it would not be a 
most unjustifiable and outrageous waste 
of time to go on discussing night after 
night this Bill, which was admittedly 
dead? [ Cries of ‘ Order!”’) 

Mr. SPEAKER : I must call the hon. 
Member to Order. He must confine his 
observations to the point of Order which 
he was raising, and must not make any 
comments. What is the question of 
Order which the hon. Member wishes to 
raise ? 

Str HENRY TYLER said, that the 
question which he wished to put was 
simply this—whether it was in accord- 
ance with the principles and practice of 
the Procedure in that House that it 
should proceed from night to night to 
discuss the Home Rule Bill after Her 
Majesty’s Government had intimated 
that they would not proceed with it that 
Session, and after the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated that Parliament would be 

rorogued at the end of the present 
ession, and after the House had, there- 
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fore, been informed officially that the 
Bill would be thus abandoned ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Great 
Yarmouth, I have to say that nothing 
has come to my knowledge as to any 
statement of any Minister, or as to any 
understanding which alters my view in 
reference to the point of Order with re- 
gard to this Bill. The Bill stands for 
second reading to-night according to the 
Orders of the House, and no facts have 
come to my knowledge officially to show 
that the Bill is about to be withdrawn 
from the Orders of the Day; and I do 
not, therefore, see any reason to interfere, 
nor have I anything to do with what 
may be the ulterior stages of the Bill. 


Debate resumed. 


Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowter) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, that the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Sir Richard Webster), in the able 
speech with which he closed the debate 
on Friday night last, had made some 
strong criticisms upon the doctrine 
which the Prime Minister had laid 
down with regard to the responsibility 
of that House at the different stages of 
this Bill. He (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
did not propose to enter into a conflict 
between two such high authorities as 
the Prime Minister and an ex-Attorney 
General, especially in the absence of the 
latter; but if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had been present he should 
have wished to have quoted to him 
a precedent upon the point at issue 
which would be binding upon the 
Prime Minister, inasmuch as he him- 
self had been a party to making the 
precedent, and which was binding 
upon hon. Members opposite as an ex- 
ample set by their late Leader—Mr. 
Disraeli—in moving the second reading 
of his Reform Bill in 1867. On that 
oceasion certain Resolutions were pro- 
posed and were withdrawn, a Bill was 
introduced and was withdrawn, and, 
finally, a second Bill was introduced. 
The introduction of the latter Bill—for 
history was prone to repeat itself—cost 
the Government of that day three Cabinet 
Ministers of the first importance, and 
when its second reading was moved all 
its details were strongly attacked. On 
that occasion the present Prime Minister 
said that— 
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“Tf the Question to be put from the Chair 
were that the Bill should be read a third time, 
instead of a second time, he did not hesitate to 
say that the measure would be rejected by a 
very large majority ; ’’ 


and he then referred to nine or ten vital 

oints of the Bill which must be altered 
Cotes it could be allowed to pass. In 
the controversy which arose on this Bill 
the senior Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) said that, from the 
Preamble to the last word of the Bill, 
there was not one single provision which 
a real intelligent Reformer could consent 
to. The present Marquess of Salisbury, 
who was then Viscount Cranborne, and 
who then occupied, towards the Govern- 
ment and the measure, the same relative 
position which the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) now occupied with refer- 
ence to the present Government and the 
present Bill, pressed the Government to 
say what course they intended to take 
on those disputed vital points, and 
urged that those who asked them to 
support the second reading of the Bill 
were ‘‘asking them to take a leap in 
the dark.” Mr. Disraeli, however, who 
was a great master of political strategy, 
almost in the very words which the 
Prime Minister himself used on Friday 
night, firmly declined to be taught 
tactics by his political opponents. Mr. 
Disraeli was unmoved and immovable, 
and he said that— 

‘* He had heard much of changes of Parties 
and of combinations, but that all he could say 
on behalf of himself and his Colleagues was 
that they had no other wish than to bring the 
question before them to a settlement.” 


In the end, the second reading of the 
Bill was carried. It was completely 
eviscerated in Committee ; so that, when 
the Bill passed its third reading, scarcely 
one of its important provisions remained 
unchanged ; and, in point of fact, it was 
a totaliy different measure, only pre- 
serving its main principle intact, of 
amending the law with regard to the re- 
presentation of the people. There was, 
therefore, sufficient precedent for the 
House reading a measure a second time 
with the full knowledge that many of 
its details would be altered in Committee. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
Isle of Wight had further said that this 
measure would impair the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament; but he 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) denied that there 
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was any foundation for the hon. and 
learned Member’s assertion. In fact, 
had he believed that there was any 
ground for that assertion, he should 
have ranked himself among the oppo- 
nents of the Bill. The position of Her 
Majesty’s Government upon that point 
was that there was, and could be, but 
one Sovereign Parliament in the British 
Empire, and that Imperial Parliament 
could not denude itself of one jot or 
tittle of its own legislative supremacy. 
It could do almost everything, but one 
thing it could not do. It was impossible 
for that Parliament to pass any Act that 
should bind its successors, or prohibit 
them from repealing it if they thought 
fit to do so. Thus, in the case of the 
Act of Union between England and 
Scotland, one of the fundamental pro- 
visions was that the Professors of the 
Scotch Universities should subscribe to 
the Confession of Faith, and yet that 
provision had been swept away by sub- 
sequent legislation. Again, by the 5th 
Article of the Act of Union between 
England and Ireland, it was attempted 
to establish eternally the Irish Church, 
and yet that Establishment had been 
abolished by the Imperial Parliament. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
further said that if, in the future, any 
dispute were to arise between the 
Imperial and the Irish Parliaments, 
the Irish Judges would be bound to 
obey the latter. Reasoning from the 
cases of our Colonial Legislatures, 
he (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) asserted 
that the Irish Judges would be bound 
to obey the Acts of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, whenever they came into conflict 
with those of the Irish Parliament. Pro- 
fessor Dicey had dealt with this case, 
taking as an illustration a supposed con- 
flict between the Imperial Parliament 
and the Parliament of Victoria. Pro- 
fessor Dicey, at page 100 of his work on 
The Law of the Constitution, says— 


“Tf a Victorian law really contradicts the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament extending 
to Victoria, no Court throughout the British 
Dominions could legally, it is clear, give effect 
to the Victorian enactment. This is an inevit- 
able result of the Legislative oe ns exer- 
cised by the Imperial Parliament. In the = 

sed case the Victorian Parliament commands 
the Judges to act in a particular manner, and 
the Imperial Parliament commands them to act 
in another manner. Of these two commands 
the order of the Imperial Parliament is the one 
that must be obeyed. This is the very meaning 
of Parliamentary Sovereignty.” 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman also 
took the objection that under the provi- 
sions of the Bill the Imperial Parliament 
would be restricted in its action by the 
decisions of the Privy Council. To that 
objection he replied that the duty of the 
Privy Council was to interpret Acts of 
Parliament, and not to legislate. With 
regard to the veto of the Crown, it was 
quite clear that under the Bill the Lord 
Lieutenant would act upon the advice of 
the Irish Executive, subject, of course, to 
an appeal to the Privy Council. But, if 
the Irish Parliament attempted to legis- 
late on any Imperial subject, that veto 
would be subject to any instructions 
which might from time to time be given 
him by Her Majesty. In that event, he 
wanted to ask the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman upon whose advice such instruc- 
tions would be given? Why, they would 
be given upon the advice of the Ministry 
possessing the confidence of, and respon- 
sible to, the Imperial Parliament. A 
great many very able speeches had 
been delivered in that debate in oppo- 
sition to the Bill; but he had noticed 
that one marked characteristic which 
had distinguished the great bulk of those 
speeches was a total want of recognition 
of the present political difficulties arising 
out of the condition of Ireland, and its 
relations to this country. The speeches 
seemed to him, to use a popular simile, 
to relegate the present political condi- 
tion of Ireland to Jupiter and Saturn. 
But they had to deal, not with a legal, 
but with a practical question. They 
had to confront, not abstract theories, 
but a living people, alive to all the sus- 
ceptibilities and sentiments, and he 
might say prejudices, of national feel- 
ing ; and, at the same time, they had to 
deal with a Constitutional difficulty of 
the gravest magnitude and of immeasur- 
able importance. An hon. Member, 
speaking on Friday night, said that the 
Government, while putting forward their 
measure as a remedy for the state of 
Treland, had not told the House the evil 
which it was intended to cure. He (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) would endeavour to 
approach the question from the point of 
view of the evil which they had to cure, 
and the political remedy which they 
wanted to apply. But, first, he wished 
to express his strong objection to the as- 
sumption which had pervaded a goud 
many speeches on the Ministerial side of 
the House, in opposition to the Govern- 
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ment, that the opponents of the measure 
were the exclusive friends and champions 
of the Union, and that those who advo- 
cated the Bill were Disunionists, Dis- 
loyalists, and Separatists. [ Opposition 
cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
cheered that observation, but he frankly 
conceded to them what he claimed for 
himself. He thought that those who 
called upon them to retain the Legis- 
lative Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland at any cost were bound to point 
out to them how that Union had stood 
the test of experience. He might be de- 
luded; he might be pursuing a wrong 
course; but he claimed, equally with 
others, that his own desire was to pro- 
mote a true and permanent Union be- 
tween the two countries; but that was 
entirely different from the Legislative 
Union. It must be understood that he 
was now arguing the question from the 
Unionist standpoint, and that those Gen- 
tlemen who defended a Legislative Union 
were bound to tell them, not what the 
Union was intended to be, not what it 
ought to be, not what it might have 
been, but what it had been and what it 
was. Had that Act, in the defence of 
which such great political force and 
great political intelligence were rallying, 
had that, as they called it, fundamental 
Act stood the test of time? It had been 
tried under every conceivable political 
circumstance, by every variety of Ad- 
ministration, by both political Parties, 
with Constitutional liberty and Consti- 
tutional law, with exceptional, arbitrary, 
coercive legislation, under sectarian as- 
cendancy, and with religious equality, 
accompanied by agrarian legislation of 
the worst kind, and agrarian legislation 
of the best kind, by competent and in- 
competent Chief Secretaries and Lord 
Lieutenants. They could suggest no poli- 
tical situation, no political difficulty, no 

olitical advantage, with which this 
Jnion had not been familiar. And what 
had been the dreary, monotonous, un- 
varying result ? Hopeless, absolute, and 
irretrievable failure. Had it fulfilled 
the anticipations of any of those who 
were active in promoting it? In order 
to show how little it had done in that 
direction, he would give one or two 
quotations from the principal authors 
of the Union. The first was King 
George III. His Majesty, in a pri- 
vate and confidential letter to Mr. Pitt, 
dated February 1, 1801, indicated not 
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only his own private opinion, but the 


public action he took apparently without | 


the advice of responsible Ministers, when 
addressing a deputation from both 
Houses of Parliament. The King said— 


“When the Irish propositions were trans- 
mitted to me by a Joint Message from both 


Houses of the British Parliament, I told the | 


Lords and Gentlemen sent on that occasion, 
that I would with pleasure and without delay 
forward them to Ireland. But I could not help 
acquainting them that my inclination to Union 
with Ireland was principally founded on the 
trust that the union of the Established Churches 
of the Two Kingdoms would for ever shut the 
doors to any further measures with respect to 
the Roman Catholics.”’ 


The King spoke not only as a Sovereign, 
but as the Head of a political Party 
existing in those days, and known as the 
“ King’s Friends,” which was so power- 
ful as to be able to displace Mr. Pitt. 
They had here the honest, transparent 
views of the King, in which he declared 
the Union to him was a barrier against 
the concession of civil rights to the Ro- 
man Catholics. And the King was 
right. If Ireland had retained her own 
Parliament, that humiliating chapter of 
their history would never have been 
written, which told of the broken 
pledges to the Roman Catholics, of their 
long struggle for political freedom, and 
of the final surrender of the Duke of 
Wellington, not to reason or justice, 
but to the dread of civil war. It was 
the legislation of 1829, and of 1869, that 
had swept away the principle on which 
the King and a large portion of the Tory 
Party desired Legislative Union between 
England and Ireland. Then, again, Mr. 
Pitt, in a confidential letter to the King, 
stated what was his intention in pro- 
moting the Union. He said— 

‘‘The great object of the Union is the tran- 
quillizing of Ireland and attaching it to this 
country.” 

Had either of those objects been at- 
tained? Whatever else the Union might 
have achieved, it had absolutely, sig- 
nally failed in securing the objects at 
which Mr. Pitt aimed, and for which he 
lavished the gold, the titles, and all the 
other mess of pottage for which the 
Irish Parliament sold its birthright. If 
Mr. Pitt could come back to this House, 
he would find that, at the expiration of 
nearly a century, the tranquillity of Ire- 
land, and the attachmentof [reland to this 
country, were just the two things which 


mocked their legislation, and eluded their | 
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| grasp. After 86 years’ experience of the 

Union, with the extended franchise in 
| Ireland, under which the population 
| were in possession of electoral rights of 
which Mr. Pitt had never dreamed, they 
| had in that House—and he did not wish 
to be offensive, he wished to call a spade 
a spade—a solid, organized body of 
| Irish Representatives acting in a mannex 
| unique in the history of Parliament. 

Many of those hon. Members differed 
| among themselves on social and political 
| questions; but every difference of opinion 
}on other points was dominated by the 
;one desire to obtain an independent 
political existence for their country—the 
object for which the Irish people had 
sent them to Parliament. The attach- 
ment of Ireland to Great Britain, for 
which the Union was promoted, was 
now demonstrated by the presence in 
that House of a body of Members from 
Ireland, who avowed that they treated 
Imperial questions entirely in the light 
in which they thought they would best 
advance the one object of Irish interest 
and Irish sentiment. In the last Parlia- 
ment many Votes of Censure were pro- 
posed on the policy of the Government. 
In the most crucial Vote, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Scotland Division of Liver- 
pool said that the Irish section, in deter- 
mining to walk into the Lobby to censure 
the Government, were not thinking so 
much of Egypt, but were thinking of 
Ireland. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: The hon. 
Gentleman will doubtless excuse me 
for interrupting him. I said that hon. 
Members from Ireland thought more 
of Ireland than of Egypt. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER, said, he 
was quite willing to accept the qualifica- 
tion of the hon. Member. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) succeeded in defeating Her 
Majesty’s Government by the aid of men 
who had no sympathy with his policy 
and who repudiated his finance, but who 
helped him to turn out the Government 
because they thought that by putting 
the Tory Party in power they would fur- 
ther the cause which they had at heart. 
The same considerations operated in the 
constituencies. With the knowledge of 
what he would call that deplorable, if 
not dangerous, feature of their political 
life, he could not understand how it 
could be desired to defend, or to per- 
petuate, legislation from which such dis- 
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astrous results had followed. He main- | unionist, and to be classed as a Dis- 


tained that the Act of Union had really 
destroyed the Union. It had created 
ceaseless internecine strife. They had 
destroyed the Irish Parliament; and 
now, by a singular Nemesis, the Irish 
were paralyzing their Parliament. The 
hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread) had truly said we could not 
remedy that state of things by any 
alteration of the Rules of Procedure of 
that House. They might surrender their 
Parliamentary freedom and their Parlia- 
mentary life; but they could not, while 
the presence of that organized force re- 
mained, prevent the weakening of their 
Parliamentary power, and the arrest of 
their Constitutional and Parliamentary 
progress. With reference to the tran- 
quillity of Ireland. In 1886, as in 1800, 
the main consideration of British states- 
men was the preservation of peace and 
order in Ireland. This present Admi- 
nistration, as well as every other Ad- 
ministration, had found themselves in- 
capable of discharging the elementary 
duties of government without the assist- 
ance of an armed Constabulary unknown 
in any other part of the Empire, supple- 
mented by a Military Force greater than 
that by which we defeated Napoleon. 
Not only that, but these enormous armed 
forces, as they were told by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, must be strengthened and 
supported by the aid of a coercive legisla- 
tion utterly unknown in any other part 
of the Queen’s Dominions. Sir Robert 
Peel, in the zenith of his power, uttered 
the mournful but memorable words— 
‘‘Treland is my difficulty.” It was 
the difficulty of every one of his Pre- 
decessors aud of every one of his Suc- 
cessors. It was the difficulty of the pre- 
sent Prime Minister; and it would be 
the difficulty of right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite if they exchanged sides in the 
House. And yet, with this accumulated 
evidence, which no man could gainsay or 
evade, they were asked by the Repre- 
sentatives of the great Whig Party to 
rally round the Legislative Union as the 
essence and kernel of the British Con- 
stitution, and the glory of the British 
Empire. He yielded to no man, not 
even to his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen), 
in his belief in the wisdom, the advan- 
tage, and the necessity of a Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland; but 
he objected to be denounced as a Dis- 
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loyalist, because he raised his voice and 
gave his vote against a hideous failure 
which had kindled and fanned the spirit 
of separation, which had aroused the 
criminality and the folly of outrage and 
insurrection, and which, even to-day, 
calmly contemplated the horrible pros- 
pect of civil war. To the arguments 
which had been used the unanswerable 
reply was the inexorable logic of facts, 
The Union had been tried in the balance, 
and the verdict of English and Irish 
history, and of the civilized world, was 
that that Union had been found wanting. 
Under those circumstances, he asked the 
House, if the Union was to be preserved, 
what was desirable, and what was practi- 
cable? He agreed with much that had 
been said as to the intermittent policy 
which had been pursued. However, 
the time had now passed for Laodicean 
lukewarmness. They must either con- 
cede frankly, freely, fearlessly, or they 
must coerce vigorously, sternly, and un- 
flinchingly. The two panaceas could not 
be combined. They could not walk down 
both sides of the street at the same time. 
And in making their choice, forgetting 
the sad history of the past, and dealing 
exclusively with the problem as it stood 
to-day, they had to consider the enormous 
alteration that had taken place in the 
condition of Ireland, not only since the 
Union, but during the last quarter 
of a century. The legislation of that 
House had indirectly destroyed the social 
forces by which the local government in 
Ireland was previously carried on. The 
political power of the classes who ruled 
in Ireland was neutralized, if not swept 
away, by the disestablishment of the 
Church and by the two Land Acts. The 
ascendancy of faith and the ascendancy 
of property had had their day. They 
might, indeed, show some fitful ebulli- 
tions of their former spirit; but, as a 
practical power in Irish politics, their 
day was past and gone. He called that 
a social revolution. Side by side with 
that revolution Ireland, as an agricul- 
tural country, had been passing through 
an economic crisis. Soak Acts and Land 
Commissioners might adjust excessive 
rents caused by the abnormal demand 
for the occupation of the soil; but no 
legislation could arrest or alleviate the 
depreciation in the value of the products 
of the soil. In addition to this econo- 





mic change, there had been an organic 
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change. During the last year they had | 
practically effected in Ireland a political | 
revolution by extending the franchise to | 
the people. All these were conditions | 
which were utterly unknown to those | 
statesmen of the 18th century who had | 
been quoted in this debate as autho- | 
rities binding upon us at the present | 


day. And not only had the conditions 
in Ireland changed, but the conditions 
beyond the sea had changed. In the 
United States, and in Canada, Australia, 
and almost every other great British 
Colony, there were many Irishmen and 
sons of Irishmen whose longest and 
whose latest memory was the story of 
the wrongs they themselves and their 
forefathers had endured on their native 
soil. [Zaughter.] They might laugh ; 
but those Irish people were a numerical, 
a moral, and a political power, which 
no American or Colonial statesman, and 
which, therefore, no British statesman, 
could afford to despise. Political wis- 
dom and patriotic loyalty must recognize 
those conditions. He did not wish to 
indulge in any threats; but these were 
facts which were confronting this Em- 
pire with weakness, danger, and disrup- 
tion; and he considered that every Eng- 
lishman was bound, if he could, to put 
this question entirely outside Party con- 
sideration, for it was one of the gravest 
crises in the history of the British Empire. 
The Government, in order to effect that, 
had in the Bill submitted to the House 
a plan anda principle. At all events, 
there was this peculiarity about the prin- 
ciple which the Government asked the 
House toaccept. The Irish people per- 
fectly understood it, and they must try 
in due course to induce the English 
people also to understand it. That prin- 
ciple was the creation of a Representa- 
tive Body sitting in Dublin, elected by 
the people of Ireland for the exclu- 
sive control of specifically Irish affairs. 
If the principle were unsound, no per- 
fection of the machinery could justify 
its acceptance. On the other hand, if 
the principle were sound, it claimed ac- 
ceptance totally irrespective of the de- 
tailsof the measure. The principle was 
subject to three conditions—the supre- 
macy of the Crown, the unity of the Km- 
pire, and the final authority of the Impe- 
rial Parliament. As to the first of these 
conditions, he apprehended there would 
be little difference of opinion. The 
Crown was an integral part of the Legis- 
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lative Body. Its prerogatives were the 
same with respect to that Body as with 
respect either to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment or to any other Legislative Body 
in the Empire. The controversy raged 
round the second of these conditions— 
the unity of the Empire—with which 
he also associated the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament. That unity might 
be disturbed in two ways—either by 
allowing two separate Legislative Bodies 
to deal separately with questions of a 
character with regard to which all the 
citizens of the Empire had equal rights ; 
or, secondly, by so dividing the Supreme 
Authority, or, rather, by so subtracting 
from its influence and power, that it 
could not utter that united voice and 
exercise that united action which were 
the instruments and the symbols of 
national unity and strength. He had 
already dealt with the first of these 
difficulties at the commencement of his 
speech; and he apprehended that the 
second objection was met by the reser- 
vations and restrictions affecting the 
Irish Legislative Body. What were the 
subjects which were specifically reserved, 
and which the Legislative Body could 
not touch? They were matters in which 
Great Britain and Ireland were jointly 
interested— matters which were of the 
essence of Imperial existence and Im- 
perial policy—the dignity, the prero- 
gatives, and succession to the Crown; 
the foreign policy of the Empire, with 
all its cognate questions of International 
Law and Political or Commercial Treaties, 
what, in other words, the Americans 
called ‘“‘the Treaty-making power ;” the 
Military Forces of the Empire, land, 
sea, Volunteers; the control of all 
arsenals, fortifications, and materials of 
war ; the Colonial policy of the Empire 
in all its ramifications; the commercial 
policy of the Empire, comprising not 
only the items of trade and shipping, 
and the levying of duties on exports or 
imports, but the control of the coinage, 
and protection of copyright and patent 
property ; the Criminal Law of the Em- 
pire, so far as it affected the Sovereign 
Authority, or any attempt to assail its su- 
premacy. These were what were rightly 
termed Imperial affairs. They consti- 
tuted the rights and the dutiesof the Em- 
pire ; their control admitted of no divided 
authority ; and it was their unity which 
made and guarded the ‘One Life, one 
Flag, one Fleet, one Throne.” So long as 
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the Imperial Parliament retained all 
authority, all legislation, all expendi- 
ture affecting these matters in its own 
hands, the unity of the Empire could no 
more be touched by the legislation of 
an Irish Legislative Body on exclusively 
Irish affairs than it could be touched by 
the creation of one Municipality for that 
Metropolis. There was no doubt but 
that anxiety was felt with respect to the 
working of the measure involving cer- 
tain risks or dangers. One danger arose 
from the unhappy cleavage which di- 
vided the Christianity of Ireland into 
two hostile camps, and which separated 
the owners of the soil from those who 
occupied it. It was too late in the day 
to waste time in idle recrimination as to 
who was to blame in these unhappy 
contests. They existed, and any settle- 
ment of Ireland which claimed to be com- 
plete or final must recognize their exist- 
ence; and while it might anticipate a 
time when those animosities would cease, 
it must provide for equal justice and 
protection. The professors of any faith 
must not, wherever the Queen ruled, be 
placed at the mercy of the majority. If 
this principle had been maintained in 
Ireland, the blackest pages of its history 
would never have been written. Pro- 
testant ascendancy, as embodied in 
the Irish Establishment—perhaps the 
saddest parody of Christianity which 
the history of the Church recorded—had 
left scars on the social, moral, and na- 
tional life of Ireland which it would take 
generations to efface, and the Liberal 
Party, who swept away that masterpiece 
of ecclesiastical injustice were bound to 
prevent any of Her Majesty’s subjects 
being placed at any disadvantage or 
subjected to any disability on account of 
their religious faith. This Bill recog- 
nized the rights of the minority who 
held the Protestant faith, and the mino- 
rity who represented the property and 
capital of Ireland. If that recognition 
was incomplete, if the machinery for de- 
fending those rights was inadequate, if 
there was danger, or the possibility of 
danger, to any man in Ireland on ac- 
count of what he believed or what he 
possessed, then those deficiencies must be 
supplied. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had referred to the financial 
question, which he (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) ventured to say his right hon. 
Friend had entirely misconceived. His 
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right hon. Friend had stated the net 
Revenue of Ireland as £7,500,000, and 
out of that he estimated £4,600,000 as 
the contribution to the Imperial Exche- 
quer under the present Bill. The actual 
amount now paid the right hon. Gen- 
tleman put at £2,300,000, and even that 
hon. Members from Ireland considered 
to be too much, as they contended that 
their country was over-taxed. Now, in 
fact, thepresent Revenue was £8,350,000, 
and not £7,500,000. Out of that, Ire- 
land cost this country, in Collection and 
working the Post Office, £834,000. The 
Irish Civil Charges were £4,010,000. 
Thus the total Expenditure was 
£4,844,000, and apparently a balance 
was left of £3,506,000 as the payment 
by Ireland to the British Exchequer; 
but there was to be deducted £1,400,000 
paid in Ireland in the first instance, but 
really paid by the English and Scotch 
consumers of beer, whisky, and to- 
bacco. Deducting that sum, tke real 
contribution was reduced to £2,106,000. 
Now, under the new plan how did the 
figures appear? The gross Revenue 
appeared as £8,350,000 ; contribution to 
the Army, Navy, and other Imperial 
Charges, £3,242,000, leaving a balance 
of £5,108,000. Deducting from that 
£1,000,000 for the Constabulary, he 
found the spendable income to be 
£4,108,000. Then the Civil Charges were 
£2,510,000; the Post Office and Col- 
lection, £834,000; and the net balance, 
£764,000. Out of this had to be pro- 
vided Ireland’s share of the Sink- 
ing Fund—namely, £360,000, which 
brought the surplus down to £404,000 ; 
but, again, Ireland was credited with 
the £1,400,000 really paid by the 
English and Scotch consumers ; thus 
her net contribution to the Im- 
perial Exchequer was £3,242,000, less 
£1,400,000, or only £1,842,000, or 
less than she paid at present — or, 
putting it in another form, the real tax 
payment of Ireland, after deducting the 
£1,400,000, the cost of Collection and 
the Post Office was £6,116,000. This 
would be appropriated as follows :— 
Trish Expenditure—including £ | 000,000 
for Constabulary — £3,510,000; Im- 
perial ‘‘tribute,” £1,842,000 ; Sinking 
Fund, £360,000; surplus, £404,000— 
£6,116,000. That financial position was 
exceedingly good— better than that 
which we occupied ourselves, and better 
than any State in Europe and than 
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many English Colonies—and the surplus 
of £404,000, as compared with the total 
Revenue, was a very handsome one, and 
ejuivalent to a surplus of £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000 on our own total Budget of 
£80,000,000 or £90,000,000. The finan- 
cial position seemed therefore to be, 
as he had said, an exceedingly good one, 
and if expenditure was reduced, as it 
well might and ought to be, the taxa- 
tion might also be reduced, and the 
financial condition of Ireland might be- 
come the envy of this country. The 
other danger was that Irish autonomy 
was a step towards separation, that it 
was but an instalment of a demand that 
would never be satisfied until separation 
was accomplished, and that it would 
afford a leverage for advancing and en- 
forcing that demand. That was the argu- 
ment used against every reform ; but he 
could never see the force of it, and he 
would not refuse to do a just thing to- 
day, because he might be asked to do 
an unjust one to-morrow. He thought 
the instalment theory was played out ; 
but he told those who believed in it 
that there were two safeguards and 
guarantees against separation, which 
this Bill did not create, and could not 
destroy. These guarantees were the 
material interests of Ireland, and the 
material forces of England. They would 
have to regard the Irish people as idiots 
in the last hopeless stage of imbecility 
if they precipitated that wholesale de- 
struction of property which any attempt 
at separation would involve. Ireland was 
exclusively an exporting country. She 
exported about £20,000,000 worth an- 
nually, and of that we took £19,250,000. 
To destroy her best if not her only 
customer, she would have to create a 
Navy, towards which she did not pos- 
sess—and under this Bill could not 
obtain one single ship—ready to meet 
and conquer the greatest Naval Power 
on the globe. With her barracks and 
arsenals occupied by the armed Forces 
of Great Britain, she would have to 
create an Army, the first step towards 
which would be a violation of the 
law, which English foree could and 
would at once put down. There was 
more than that. Ireland would have to 
raise a loan, and he wondered what the 
Stock Exchangesof Englandand America 
would say to the security—he was not 
saying anything derogatory of the Irish 


people—but with Ireland in conflict ' 
with England, what would they say to | 
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the security? If Ireland ever contem- 
plated separation from England, she 
would bring about what John Stuart 
Mill had said would be a disaster to 
Ireland, and a disgrace to England. 
The assent of Ireland to separation as 
an alternative would be an assent to 
national suicide, and the question, when- 
ever raised, would not be settled by Acts 
of Parliament, or by Customs’ regula- 
tions, but—which God forbid !—by the 
supreme arbitrament of force. He 
would conclude by asking hon. Members 
who objected to the Bill, as practical 
men, to face the realities of the case and 
say what they meant to do. English 
legislation for Ireland had been bad, 
the people of Ireland detested it and 
rejected it. The conflict might be con- 
tinued, for it was in the power of the 
House to do that; but for how long? 
Every man in the House must know 
what would be the sure and certain end. 
The greatest speech perhaps ever de- 
livered in that House—a speech which 
Mr. Fox said every man should read, 
and re-read, until it was imprinted on 
his heart—was the speech of Mr. Burke 
on conciliation with America. In that 
superb combination of genius and elo- 
quence and wisdom, the principles for 
which the Government were now contend- 
ing were defended with masterly power. 
Every argument which had been urged 
against the present concession, and 
which was then urged against conces- 
sion to America, was demolished with 
resistless force. The loyal and patriotic 
Unions of that day, the advocates of 
the integrity of the Empire and the 
supremacy of the Crown, triumphed, 
and Mr. Burke was defeated by a ma- 
jority of over 200; but what was the 
consequence? Why, nine years after 
that division, England, humiliated and 
disgraced, assented to a settlement such 
as Mr. Burke had never contemplated. 
He (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) had thought 
that Englishmen had grown wiser since 
1775. They had in theirtreatmentof their 
own Colonies, in their advice to other 
European Powers, in their extension of 
their own electoral limits, declared their 
belief in Representative Institutions. 
As a Party, they had emblazoned on 
their banner, ‘‘‘I'rust in the people.” 
Was the Sister Kingdom to have no part 
or lot in the matter? Were they to be 
told that Ireland alone of all the Domi- 
nions of the Crown, and of all the States 
of Europe, was not fit for independent 
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self-government? Ireland was, no doubt, 
in comparison with England, a poor 
country, poor in minerals, in manu- 
factures, and in commerce; but she was 
rich in genius, wit, and eloquence, and 
in her splendid contribution of some of 
the most illustrious names to the Bede 
Roll of English history. Irishmen had 
been sent three times to rule the great 
India Empire. Some of their foremost 
Prime Ministers, their most distinguished 
Lord Chancellors, their most brilliant 
soldiers, and most accomplished diplo- 
matists, had been Irishmen; and yet 
there were men of light and leading 
who laughed to scorn the idea of a Cabi- 
net of Irishmen. They wanted to con- 
concentrate and invest the intellectual 
wealth of Ireland in the Administration 
of Ireland, and by so doing to weld that 
nation into closer, deeper, more lasting 
harmony with their own. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
had said he was a Unionist. He (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) himself reiterated 
that remark. He was a Unionist; but 
he was not a believer in a Union which 
united the Parliaments while dividing 
the peoples, but rather in one which, 
while it might divide the Parliaments, 
would unite the nations. He was nota 
believer in a Union founded on fraud 
and maintained by force ; but in a Union 
based on mutual rights, on mutual in- 
terests, on mutual respect, and mutual 
confidence. From such a Union he be- 
lieved would spring not only the tran- 
quillity of Ireland, but the uniting and 
knitting together of all hearts, not only 
in Great Britain and Ireland, but in the 
Greater Britain. and Greater Ireland be- 
yond the seas, in unswerving allegiance 
to that united Empire which was at once 
the home and the citadel of those great 
principles of Constitutional freedom 
which were the proud and inalienable 
inheritance of all the subjects of the 
Queen. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS (Leicester- 
shire, E.) said, the eloquent speech of 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
was one which, he was sure, they were 
all pleased to hear. The hon. Gentle- 
man did not seek refuge in any vague 
generalities. With regard to the Bill, 
he advocated its second reading, and 
gave the House his reasons why he 
should support the leading charac- 
teristics of the Bill. He said that the 
House should vote for the second read- 
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ing of the Bill in order to insure the 
pacification and improvement of Ireland. 
The hon. Gentleman, in the latter part 
of his speech, asked the House what it 
was prepared to do? He (Lord John 
Manners) ventured to think that the 
majority were prepared to reject this 
measure on the second reading. The 
hon. Gentleman had wound up his 
speech by a panegyric on Irish states- 
men, generals, and Irishmen of light 
and leading, of whom the hon. Gentle- 
man said all Englishmen were proud. 
Doubtless all Englishmen were proud of 
them; but would the hon. Gentleman 
allow him to ask him what side did they 
take on this momentous question? Were 
they in heart and soul with us, or with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite ? 
Were these Irishmen who had distin- 
guished themselves in every one of those 
lines of life to which the hon. Gentleman 
alluded—were they in his favour on this 
Home Rule Question or against him and 
the Government to which he belonged ? 
Let the hon. Gentlemanclaim, if he could, 
any one great distinguished living Irish- 
man who was in favour of such a mea- 
sure as this. At the commencement of 
his speech the hon. Gentleman contended 
that the precedent which the Prime Mi- 
nister had produced the other day for 
his conduct in asking the House of Com- 
mons to give a second reading to a Bill 
which he intended to withdraw imme- 
diately was not a new precedent nor one 
of a startling character. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said that in 1867 the Leader of 
the Tory Party in the House of Com- 
mons introduced a Reform Bill, and on 
the second reading of that Bill was sup- 
ported by the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Prime Minister on the ground 
that, although he might not agree with 
all the principal characteristics of that 
measure, as it would go into Committee 
and afterwards to a third reading, he 
saw no reason why he should not sup- 
port the Bill on the second reading. 
What a precedent! Did the Govern- 
ment intend to subject this Bill to the 
ordeal of Committee, and then, if it did 
not emerge in a satisfactory condition, 
to give the House of Commons the op- 
portunity of rejecting it on the third 
reading ? The precedent told directly 
against the hon. Gentleman and not in 
favour of the position he had assumed. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had said that in 1870 Mr. 
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Disraeli, as Leader of the Opposition, 
voted for the second reading of the Irish 
Land Bill, although he objected to cer- 
tain portions of it. Undoubtedly, Mr. 
Disraeli did support the second reading 
of that Bill; but why? He gave the 
reason to the House, and a very re- 
markable reason it was, and he would 
direct the attention of the House to it. 
Mr. Disraeli said— 

‘*Now, Sir, let me remind the Eouse of 
what they have or forgotten— namely, 
what was proposed in reference to this subject 
by the Government of 1852, with which I had 
the honour to be connected. We laid upon the 
Table of the House four Bills, forming a com- 
plete code as regards the land of Ireland. I 
can describe those four Billsin a sentence. They 
adopted every recommendation of the Devon 
Commission. Sir, if those Bills had passed we 
should not now have been discussing the mea- 
sure of the right hon. Gentleman. Circum- 
stances, however, occurred which prevented 
those Bills from passing. There was a change 
of Government.” 

How was that change of Government 
brought about, and by whom? Mr. 
Disraeli had laid those four Bills for the 
reform of land tenure in Ireland in all 
its principal branches in accordance with 
the four great recommendations of the 
Devon Commission, on the Table of the 
House of Commons; a few months after- 
wards he had to introduce his Budget. 
There was great debate on that Budget, 
and amongst those who took the must 
vehement and violent part in opposing 
the Budget, and turning out the Govern- 
ment over it, was the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Prime Minister. But 
he did more than that, he not only 
turned out that Government, but he 
brought himself into Office. Now, he 
wanted to ask this question, What steps 
from 1852, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man came into Office, up to 1870 did he 
ever take in the direction of reforming 
the Land Laws of Ireland? The right 
hon. Gentleman not only prevented the 
(Fovernment that was anxious to do so, 
and had formulated a great scheme for 
the reform of the Land Laws, from pro- 
ceeding with it, but during the whole of 
that time, in the course of which he was 
many years in Office, he never stirred 
hand or foot in the matter till 1870. 
That was the second precedent which the 
hon. Gentleman had adduced to justify 
the unprecedented course of asking the 
louse of Commonsto read so momentous 
a Bill and then withdrawing it; but he 
‘Lord John Manners) ventured to say 
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that it formed no precedent for such a 
proceeding. They came next to consider, 
as the hon. Gentleman did very frankly, 
the main features, objects, and pro- 
visions of the Bill. After the answer of 
the Prime Minister this evening they 
might assume that if this Bill were read 
a second time it undoubtedly carried 
with it, in the mind and intention of 
the Government, the prosecution of the 
second great measure dealing with the 
land of Ireland. He hoped the House 
of Commons would not forget, when it 
came to decide the second reading of 
this Bill, that it was virtually deciding 
the second reading of the Land Purchase 
Bill as well. Now what, without any 
cireumlocution, was the general purpose 
and intention of these Bills? The ob- 
ject of the first unquestionably was to 
hand over the lives, the property, and 
the liberty of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
Ireland to this new Representative Body, 
and still more, perhaps, to the new 
Executive in Ireland. That being so, 
if the Government showed a want of 
confidence of the manner in which this 
new Government in Ireland would deal 
with one great class of the Queen’s sub- 
jects, as they unquestionably did by the 
introduction of the Land Purchase 
Bill, he had to ask what were the pro- 
visions and the safeguards in the mea- 
sure guarding and protecting the other 
classes who were not to be expropriated 
or expatriated? The Prime Minister 
had dealt in the vaguest generalities 
when speaking of those safeguards. 
The first safeguard, it appeared, lay in 
the constitution of the new Legislative 
Body. Was ever such a constitution in- 
vented since the days of the Abbé Siéyés ? 
Twenty-eight Representative Peers, who, 
as they died out, were to be supplanted 
by gentlemen who were possessed of 
£200 a-year. [Mr. Guapsrone dis- 
sented.] They hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would take care that, at 
any rate, they would be preserved for the 
purpose of maintaining the rights and 
vindicating the liberties of the 1,400,000 
people who would be left to the protec- 
tion of the new Parliament. It was 
perfectly clear that after 30 years the 
Irish Representative Peers would cease 
to exist. Whether, in view of their 
ultimate extinction,the Irish Representa- 
tive Peers would be found willing to 
undergo the frightful ordeal of being 
cooped up in a Chamber absolutely 
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powerless, and subject to all the ameni- 
ties of debate to which they in that 
House were not infrequently subject, 
he left for the House to consider. It 
was clear that the intention of the Go- 
vernment was that, on the formation of 
this Legislative and Electoral Body, the 
Trish Peers should be excluded after a 
lapse of a certain number of years. 
What was to be the constitution of the 
yee Body? Two hundred and four 

embers were to be elected in accord- 
ance with the views of the hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway, and they were 
to be kept in order by the 28 Peers, plus 
the gentlemen who were elected on the 
£200 a-year qualification. The scheme 
was altogether too absurd. The Prime 
Minister wanted to hear as much as 
possible of Mr. Burke’s views. Just 
fancy what Burke would have said if 
he had had to criticize the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposal to constitute in 
one Chamber these two marvellous 
“Orders,” who were to form by their 
junction a protection to the minority in 
Ireland. Now the scheme of bringing 
differing Orders together in one Chamber 
received a very practical illustration in 
the year 1789 in Paris. They all knew 
the result of the junction of the Orders in 
one Chamber at the time of the French 
Revolution. Mr. Burke had to comment 
upon the melancholy result of that 
frightful experiment, and this was what 
he said— 


“In the calling of the States-General of 
France the first thing that struck me was a 
great departure from the ancient cuurse. I 
found the representation for the third estate 
composed of 600 persons. The were equal in 
number to the representatives of both the other 
Orders. If the Orders were to act separately, 
the number would not, beyond the consideration 
of the expense, be of much moment. But when 
it became apparent that the three Orders were 
to be melted into one the policy and necessary 
effect of this numerous representation became 
obvious. A very small desertion from either of 
the other two Orders must throw the power of 
both into the hands of the third. In fact, the 
whole power of the State was soon resolved into 
that body.” 


From that they could judge what would 
be the result of making the two Orders 
in the Irish Parliament meet in one 
Chamber. Another of the safeguards 
on which the supporters of the Bill relied 
was the agreeable speeches delivered by 
two or three Members of the Irish 
Party below the Gangway. He con- 
tended that for men responsible for the 
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life, property, and liberty of their fel- 
low-subjects in Ireland to rely upon two 
or three sugary speeches from those 
Benches, and to profess unmitigated 
coafidence in those who delivered them, 
was one of the most lamentable signs of 
the times. The Gentlemen who made 
these doclarations of confidence seemed to 
forget the last five years of outrage and 
violence, which had rendered the history 
of Ireland a scandal. They appeared to 
forget that they themselves, good, easy 
men, were not exposing their own per- 
sons, families, or property to those 
frightful risks. They said—‘ Look at 
our noble confidence ; see how generous 
we are ; mark the trust we repose in the 
gallant Irish people.’ But not one of 
them, so far as he knew, was risking 
anything dear to himself ; therefore they 
could atford to play that magnanimous 
part, and to expose to the risks and 
hazards of this novel Parliamentary cre- 
ation the rights and liberties of their 
Irish follow-subjects. It was very re- 
markable that since the first night when 
the Prime Minister occupied three hours 
and a-half in explaining the provisions 
of the measure not a single word with 
reference to Ulster had fallen from any 
Member of the Government. Was Ulster 
to remain in the Bill or was Ulster to be 
excluded from it? On April 8 the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment said— 

“There is a counter voice; and I wish to 
know what is the claim of those by whom that 
counter voice is spoken, and how much is the 
scope and allowance we can give them. Cer- 
tainly, Sir, I cannot allow it to be said that a 
Protestant minority in Ulster or elsewhere is to 
rale the question at large for Ireland. 1 am 
aware of no Constitutional doctrine tolerable on 
which such a conclusion could be adopted or 
justified. But I think that the Protestant mi- 
nority should have its wishes considered to the 
utmost practicable extent in any form which 
they may assume. Various schemes, short of 
refusing the demand of Ireland at large, have 
been proposed on behalf of Ulster. One scheme 
is that Ulster itseif, or, perhaps with more ap- 
pearance of reason, a portion of Ulster, should 
be excluded from the operation of the Bill we 
are about to introduce. Another scheme is that 
a separate autonomy should be provided for 
Ulster, or for a portion of Ulster. Another 
scheme is that certain rights with regard to cer- 
tain subjects—such, for example, as education, 
and some other subjects—should be reserved 
and should be placed to a certain extent under 
the control of the Provincial Councils.” 

It was plain, therefore, that the right 
hon. Gentleman himself realized the 
enormous difficulties presented by the 
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position of Ulster. Was any one of the | now he said a scheme had been framed. 


schemes referred to by him to be em- 
bodied in the Bill next autumn? If 
not, what was the position of Ulster to 
be? If included in the Bill, Ulster 
would be treated as a conquered Pro- 
vince. So far as Ulster was concerned, 
this Bill was one of penalties, disabili- 
ties, and privations. At the present 
moment there was no subject discussed 
in the Imperial Parliament with refer- 
ence to which the views of Belfast and 
Ulster could not make itself heard and 
felt. He referred tosuch subjects as Com- 
mercial Treaties, Conventions like the 
Suez Canal Convention, the Transvaal 
War, and the Egyptian Expedition. If 
the Bill should pass in its present form 
Ulster would be unable to discuss these 
questions in the Irish Parliament, and 
could not discuss them in the Imperial 
Parliament. The House was told that in 
the new Bill of next autumn an attempt 
would be made to open the door a little 
wider to Irishmen who should wish to take 
part in the discussion of such questions 
on this side of the Channel. Well, he 
understood that a door could be shut 
or open without causing inconvenience. 
The Bill as it stood represented the 
shut door; the Bill, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) would 
remcdel and reconstruct it, would repre- 
sent the open door ; but the new scheme, 
so far as it had been developed by 
the Prime Minister, represented the 
door ajar. Most Gentlemen would have 
a very distinct recollection of the incon- 
venience resulting from a door that was 
continually ajar. There was a terrible 
creaking, and very unhealthy and dis- 
agreeable draughts blew in upon the 
unfortunate occupants of the apartment. 
Arguing by analogy, he could not help 
coming to the conclusion that equaliy 
undesirable consequences would follow 
the right hon. Gentleman’s scheme for 
enabling Irishmen to return to the House 
of Commons whenever great questions 
affecting the Empire at large might be 
under consideration. He was very scep- 
tical about the possibility of drawing a 
dividing line between those questions 
which were completely Irish and those 
which were partly or wholly Imperial. 
At the commencement of these debates 
the Prime Minister had said that he had 
laboured at it, and to invent such a 
scheme passed the wit of man. Yet 





As the wit of man had failed, one might 
assume that the wit of the other sex 
had found the mode of accomplishing 
this object, and that some Egeria had 
come to the assistance of our bewildered 
and perplexed Numa. He, for one, 
would await with the greatest anxicty 
the further development of this new 
scheme in the Autumn Session. Ac- 
cording to the Bill, at the end of 30 
years the Irish Peers would not be good 
enough to send to the Irish Parliament ; 
they were to become extinct; but, then, 
although not good enough to legislate 
upon purely Irish matters in Ireland, 
they were to be kept alive for the pur- 
pose of legislating upon Imperial affairs 
in the English Parliament. Could ab- 
surdity go further than that? But how 
could the scheme work? They were told 
that the 28 Representative Peers were to 
come over from Dublin on great Imperial 
occasions, and that 103 Irish Representa- 
tives were to be selected by the Parlia- 
ment in Dublin to accompany them. Let 
them imagine the strife and tumult which 
would arise in the Dublin Assembly 
when the 204 Gentlemen comprising it 
should proceed to elect 103 of their 
number to represent them in the House 
of Commons. A great deal had been 
said of late about Grattan’s Parliament, 
and the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had declared in a memorable 
speech that he would only accept a 
similar Parliament. But this mongrel 
Assembly which it was proposed to 
establish in Dublin lacked all the first 
elements of Grattan’s Institution, which 
was based on the principles of the Re- 
solution passed at Dungannon. That 
Resolution declared that— 

** A claim of any body of men other than the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland to make 
laws to bind this Kingdom is unconstitutional, 
illegal, and a grievance.” 

Grattan, therefore, insisted on the im- 
portance of the ‘‘ Lords and Commons” 
of Ireland. But what would be the 
position of the Lords in the proposed 
new Parliament? Why, 28 Peers, shut 
up in a Chamber, were to be outvoted 
and bullied on every conceivable occa- 
sion for 30 years, at the end of which 
period they would finally disappear. He 
maintained that the proposed Assembly 
would bear no real resemblance to 
Grattan’s Parliament, either in its con- 
stitution or its functions. If Grattan’s 
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Parliamént, constituted of all the ablest history, he believed, of Grattan’s Par- 
men in Ireland, had not succeeded, what liament. The hon. Gentleman who had 
hope could the House of Commons preceded him uttered a very confident 
entertain that that Body would perform | prophecy that if the Parliament had 
the great functions which the right hon. continued to exist it would have passed 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench were, Roman Catholic Emancipation. That 
so satisfied that it would perform? He’ was easy to say, but it was impossible 
had had access to some interesting letters to prove anything of the sort. All they 
which passed between his Grandfather knew was, that Grattan’s Parliament 
and Mr. Pitt, soon after Grattan’s Par- went on until it was extinguished after 
liament was established. His Grand- the great and cruel Rebellion of 1798. 
father went to Dublin as Lord Lieu- | With respect to the intense eagerness 
tenant in 1784. Here was an extract | of the Irish people for a repeal of the 
from a letter dated August 15, 1784— | Union and the passing of this Bill, he 

“This city is in a great measure under the | could not help thinking that it was a re- 
dominion and tyranny of the mob. Persons’ markable fact that, so far as they knew, 
are daily marked out for the operation of tarring | not one single outrage during the last 
and feathering; the magistrates neglect their ' five years on man, woman, or beast, had 


duty, and none of the rioters (till to-day, when | bh trated fi th f 
one man was seized in the act) have been taken, ; "°°" Perpetrated for the purpose 0 


while the corps of Volunteers in the neighbour. | Obtaining repeal of the Union. Every 
hood seem, as it were, to countenance these out-; one of those atrocious outrages was 


rages.” | committed for the purpose of obtaining 


In June of the same year—he should ; somebody else’s property, or wreaking 
have read this first—his Grandfather | personal revenge on somebody who in 
wrote— the exercise of his undoubted civil free- 
“The Northern newspapers take notice of an dom had committed some act or ab- 
intention in some of the corps (Volunteers) to stained from some act, and had «0 
address the French King, which they recom- | brought upon him the vengeance of the 
mend as a very proper and spirited measure. | murderers and Moonlighters in the coun- 
No meeting for such a laudable purpose has yet | try districts. That being so, and the 

taken place. I can scarcely believe it, though | ,,: ° ° 
- | Bill having, as he ventured to think, all 


the madness of some of these armed legislators ns vs = 
might go to anything. Were I to indulge a dis- | the inconveniences, incongruities, and 








tant speculation I should say that without a 
union [Ireland will not be connected with Great 
Britain in 20 years longer.” 
That was a remarkable prophecy, and | 
strictly fulfilled. Grattan’s Parliament | 
died of its inherent weakness and its 
faults. After eight years’ experience of | 
his own Parliament, Mr. Grattan said 
this— 
“What has our renewed Constitution as yet | 
produced? A Place Bill? No. A Pension | 
Bill? No. Any great or good measure? No. | 
But a City Police Bill, a Press Bill, a Riot Act, 
great increase of pensions, 14 new places for , 
Members of Parliament, and a most notorious | 
and corrupt sale of Peerages. Where will all | 
this end ?” | 
That was Mr. Grattan on his own Par- | 
liament. Let them carry that a little 
further. The House of Commons was | 
actually set fire to by the mob in 1793; 
it was invaded by a tumultuous mob in | 
1794; it had to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act in 1796; it passed the Con- 
vention Act in 1797, and Mr. Grattan | 
got so tired of it that he retired from | 
public life for a year or two. Then came | 
the Rebellion of 1798, and exit Grattan’s 
Parliament. That was a short but true 
i 
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absurdities he and others had ascribed 
to it, they were asked to go to the 


second reading. They were told that 


it was to be a sort of an abstract 
Resolution to which no effect was to 
be given this Session, but that in due 
course there would be a new Bill 
which they would be called upon to 
pass. He ventured to think this—that 
if the House of Commons were beguiled 
by any considerations of that sort into 
passing that measure in its present 
shape, if those Members who objected 


| to all its‘ leading details were beguiled 


into giving it a second reading, they 


| would find when the autumn came that 


their position was one of increased diffi- 
culty and embarrassment. He alluded 
to the second Bill, which was inse- 
parably connected with this. His belief 
was that when the autumn came those 
Members who voted for the second read- 
ing of this Bill—who disliked one Bill 
and abominated the other—would find 
when they came into the House that 
those Bills would be tied round their 
necks by the autocrat of the Treasury, 
and that they would very much resemble 
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the condition of the unfortunate burghers 
of Calais, and it would be more than 
the ingenuity of Members could effect to 
extricate themselves from the coil they 
would find round their legislative necks. 
No! Those Members of that Imperial 
House of Commons who believed the 
principle upon which the Bill was 
founded to be erroneous, who disliked 
and condemned many of the leading pro- 
visions by which the principle was endea- 
voured to be put into action, had now an 
opportunity of expressing that opinion. 
Surely now was the time for the House 
of Commons to act. Let the House of 
Commons rise to the dignity, respon- 
sibility, and duty of its position. Let 
the House of Commons, by refusing the 
second reading, save Great Britain from 
shame, humiliation, and disgrace, and 
Ireland from ruin, confusion, intestine 
strife, and, it might be, civil war and 
reconquest. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, that in deciding this question 
existing facts must form the basis. They 
could not revert to the methods of Crom- 
well and of William III.; Grattan’s 
Parliament was now remote, and they 
had to consider, not the opinions of Mr. 
Pitt, but the facts of the case, and it 
was with facts that they had to deal. 
They were confronted now with three 
general propositions under which the 
problem of Ireland had to be faced. In 
the first place, there existed in Ireland 
that sentiment of raco which formed an 
important factor in the settlement of any 
question of this nature. Secondly, in a 
country where the land formed the prin- 
cipal means of subsistence, the system 
of land tenure was an unjust one; and, 
in the third place, millions of Irishmen 
had emigrated to the New World, ani- 
mated by a sense of the wrongs which 
their country had suffered, and carrying 
with them a sense of the miseries that 
had resulted from the British connec- 
tion. That feeling had not died away 
under new conditions in the New World, 
but was handed down to their descend- 
ants. In addition, they were now con- 
fronted with certain special conditions at 
the present juncturo. In former times 
Parliament had been composed to a very 
great extent of landowners or the Re- 
presentatives of the landowning class ; 
but under the extension of the franchise 
matters were now very different. Now 


the actual cultivators of the soil had a) 
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direct voice in the management of their 
own affairs; and, in his opinion, it would 
be inconsistent and illogical to give them 
that power and not to take their wishes 
into account. Among the rural popu- 
lation, and in large towns as well, there 
was a strong feeling in favour of giving 
to Ireland those rights to which she was 
justly entitled, and a feeling that if they 
acted under the promptings of a sense of 
justice they would not go far wrong. It 
was felt that this Irish problem could 
not be delayed, but must be faced ; that 
it could not be shirked or shelved, but 
must be settled in one way or another. 
It was perfectly clear that a step had 
been taken from which it would be im- 
possible to recede. Under these condi- 
tions, it would, in his opinion, be abso- 
lutely fatal to delay any further settle- 
ment of this question. The Irish people 
could not be educated into a sense of re- 
sponsibility until they had the control of 
their own affairs, and 20 years of coercion 
would not dothat. They had heard much 
on the subject of guarantees and safe- 
guards in connection with that measure; 
but he held that the truest guarantee they 
could have was not one which rested on 
mere paper or parchment, but which was 
inscribed on the tablets of the heart of 
the Irish people, and which would spring 
from their consciousness that the great- 
ness and the unity of the Empire were 
indispensable not to Great Britain only, 
but also to Ireland. They had been told 
over and over again that if legislative 
powers were conferred on an Irish Par- 
liament that Parliament would at once 
proceed to enact a series of confiscations, 
spoliations, and what not. Those who 
brought that charge against the Irish 
Parliament now sought to be established 
forgot that this was not borne out by 
history. It was for the opponents of 
the measure to show that in times past 
regularly constituted Governments had 
resorted to spoliation. History, on the 
contrary, showed that when settled Go- 
vernments were set up a sense of respon- 
sibility induced them to refrain from 
adopting any such course; and there 
was no good reason for supposing that 
an Irish Parliament when created would 
form any exception to the general rule 
in that respect. They had been told that 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and what was called the unity of 
the Empire, must be carefully main- 
tained. Members in all parts of the 
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House were agreed upon those points ; 
and until a few days ago Gentlemen 
sitting on his (the Ministerial side) 
thought that the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament was put in some 
jeopardy by the Bill. Although the 
power to be given to the Irish Legisla- 
tive Body would be a delegated power, 
it was pointed out that there would bea 
practical difficulty in the way of the Im- 
perial Parliament at any time resuming 
those powers. It was felt that if they 
were resumed in the absence of the Irish 
Members it would be grossly unfair to- 
wards Ireland; while if they could be 
resumed only with the consent of the 
Irish Parliament, then, as the right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James) had shown, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would have parted with a portion 
of its supremacy so far as one part of the 
Kingdom was concerned, thus intro- 
ducing into the Constitution an element 
of rigidity that was alien to its spirit. 
Now, however, that dilemma no longer 
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confronted them, but had been com-j 


pletely removed by what had taken 
place at the Foreign Office last Thurs- 
day. ‘They were told that the Irish 
Members were to be retained at West- 
minster not only for fiscal but for Iin- 
perial purposes. The problem to be 
solved, when that measure was re- 
introduced by the Prime Minister, re- 
sembled that which was presented by 
the existing relations between Hungary 
and Crotia. The Crotians had a sepa- 
rate Body which dealt with questions 
that were specifically and exclusively 
Croatian, and yet they sent Members to 
the Hungarian Diet who voted only on 
matters of common interest. Those 
matters of common interest were re- 
served, and formed the subject of debate 
either at the beginning or the end of 
each Session. There, therefore, we had 
a case in which the difficulty that we had 
to meet had been faced, and to a great 
extent to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. Acting in accordance with what 
he conceived to be the dictates of justice, 
and also of that expediency which the 
House never lost sight of, he heartily 
supported the second reading of that 
measure. 

Conmove. HUGHES-HALLETT 
Rochester) said, that there had not been 
a sufficient raison d’étre shown for the 
Bill. Three points stood out clearly 
from the mass of arguments for and 
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| against that Bill to which they had lis- 
tened. ‘The first was the justification 
for the Bill involving motives which 
had led to its introduction; the second 
was the security for its provisions, if 
they were passed, ever being fulfilled; 
and the third related to whether or not 
it came up to the final demands of the 
Irish people. He assured Irish Mem- 
bers below the Gangway that he de- 
sired to treat that question in a tho- 
roughly calm and dispassionate spirit. 
With regard to the justification for that 
Bill or the motives which had produced 
it, he had been struck bv the fact that 
the Prime Minister throughout the de- 
bates upon it had avoided making any 
allusion to that powerful organization, 
the National League, which had been 
described as the apostolical successor of 
the Land League. That organization 
had been the cause of the effect now ex- 
hibited in the Bill before the House. He 
maintained that the movement which 
had set this scheme in motion had come 
into existence not from any feeling that 
justice had to be done to Ireland in 
order to remedy grievous wrongs that 
were supposed to have been committed 
in the past, not from a feeling that the 
Irish people were entitled to make their 
own laws, but it was the outcome of the 
stern necessity imposed upon the country 
by the voice and the action of the Na- 
tional League. The mandate against 
the payment of rent and the raising up 
of the terrible system of ‘‘ Boycotting ”’ 
had terrorized, not only the masses in 
Ireland, but had succeeded in terrorizing 
the mind of the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, and had forced him to lay a scheme 
of legislation before Parliament which 
must prove dangerous, if not destructive, 
to the interests of the British Empire. 
But was it really the ease that Ireland 
was in favour of Home Rule? Was the 
demand for a Legislative Assembly in 
Dublin the free and unfettered expres- 
sion of the Irish people? It was main- 
tained by the advocates of the scheme 
that the answer was to be found in the 
fact that 86 out of the 103 Irish Mem- 
bers were returned to Parliament on 
distinctly Nationalist grounds. But was 
this result a natural or an artificial one ? 
He did not say that it was artificial, but 
certainly he did not hesitate to say that 
it was not entirely natural. If the 
power of the National League had not 
hung over every Irish elector at the Elec- 
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tion, it was probable that he would not 
have voted as he did, and that if he had 
been entirely free no doubt he would 
have voted otherwise. The uneducated 
Irish peasant seemed to have voted as 
he was told by the parish priest and 
under the domination of the National 
League. He had been a great deal in 
Ireland, and had conversed with Irish- 
men of all classes, and he believed that 
there was not a man in Ireland who by 
his industry had become possessed of an 
independence, however small, and who 
had anything to lose, who, in his heart, 
was desirous of Home Rule. He granted 
that the proletariat and the small me- 
chanic were in favour of Home Rule, 
and that the small shopkeepers in many 
cases might cry out for it; but he ques- 
tioned whether the cry was genuine, 
and whether it was not the result of a 
feeling that by opposing the movement 
their interests might be ruined by the 
action of the National League. The 
farmers in Ireland made no cry for Home 
Rule. All they wanted was to get the land 
cheap. A great deal had been said in 
disparagement of Ooercion Acts, and of 
the futility of this kind of legislation ; 
but he wished to point out that coercion 
was nothing more than the simple in- 
sistence of a British Government for the 
maintenance of law and order in all 
parts of the United Kingdom alike. 
As a matter of fact, however, certain 
classes in Ireland found that agitation 
paid better than honest industry, and re- 
bellion paid better than both. In order 
to remedy this state of things, Parlia- 
ment was asked to establish a Parlia- 
ment in College Green, or what the 
Irish Members called the restoration of 
Grattan’s Parliament. He was inclined, 
however, to think that it would be much 
more like Tyrconnel’s Parliament, which, 
to the best of his recollection, passed 
Acts of attainder against Protestants 
and English landowners. Supposing 
the Parliament proposed by this Bill 
were established in Dublin, it seemed to 
him that the Representatives of the Na- 
tionalist Party now or in the future 
would be subject to wire-pulling by a 
Council sitting in Chicago or New York. 
But, assuming that the Irish Nationalist 
Party were able to cut themselves adrift 
from the influence of the Party in Ame- 
rica, what guarantee had they if the Bill 

assed that no further concessions would 

e demanded? The conditions under 
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which the Irish Parliament would be 
called into existence furnished no ade- 
quate guarantees that the authority of 
the British Parliament would not be 
impaired. There was no stipulation 
provided which would be of any prac- 
tical value ; and it must not be forgotten 
that the forces which sent the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) into 
Parliament, when the time came for him 
to bring forward measures of Home 
Rule for his countrymen, might and 
would confront him in such a manner 
as to defy the passing of any laws which 
civilized communities must require in 
order to preserve their social and Con- 
stitutional existence. He asked whether 
this scheme of autonomy for Ireland was 
brought forward by the Prime Minister 
in the honest conviction that it would 
cut the Gordian knot of the Irish diffi- 
culty, or to suit the exigencies of Party ? 
Was it founded upon the honest convic- 
tion that it would restore prosperity to 
that country, or was it extorted by fear ? 
Was it honestly introduced with the 
object of preserving law and order in 
Ireland, or was it a mere capitula- 
tion entered into with the object of 
retaining place and power in Eng- 
land? It had been declared that the 
Prime Minister entertained no idea of 
the ultimate separation of the two coun- 
tries; but who could insure us against 
the time when it might suit the conve- 
nience of the Leaders of the National 
Party to demand such a separation? In 
such a case, until that separation was 
obtained, Ireland might become the 
camping ground for hostile nations, and 
the Business of the Imperial Parliament 
might be brought to a deadlock by the 
votes of Irish Members. The Irish 
Party had obtained as their breakfast 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
They had now got this Bill for their 
dinner ; and they might demand Sepura- 
tion for their supper. Lord Beaconsfield 
had declared, many years ago, that 
Home Rule meant the dismemberment 
of the United Kingdom, and that those 
who favoured such a policy were false 
to their Sovereign and to the country, 
and might live to lament the disasters 
which their policy had brought upon the 
nation. The Prime Minister had held 
similar language; while in 1873 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had warned 
the House that governing Ireland ac- 
cording to Irish ideas meant our not 
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governing Ireland at all. The old 
proverb said that it was only the first 
step which cost; and that freely trans- 
lated into Latin meant facilis est descensus 
Averni. And if they once lent them- 
selves to carrying this Bill it was impos- 
sible to predict where they would finally 
find themselves landed. If Ireland suf- 
fered under any real grievances, by all 
means let them endeavour to remove 
them; but let them cease to treat her as 
though she were a nation of children, to 
be first coerced and then coddled. If 
Ireland were to be treated on the same 
lines as England, Scotland, and Wales 
were, she could have no real cause of 
complaint. If they were to adopt the 
wise and prudent policy towards Ireland 
that he had suggested they might yet 
see the murky clouds that now environed 
her lifted and the sun of prosperity and 
contentment shine over her and illumine 
with its beneficent rays those who, if left 
alone, were a warm-hearted and a loyal 
people. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): IT am 
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not one who has taken up the cry of 
Home Rule recently ; but one who, since | 
I have had a beard on my chin, have ad- | 
vocated the right for the Irish people | 
which I, as an Englishman, claim for | 
my own country—the right of self-go- 
vernment. There may have been sud- 
den conversions on the side of the House | 
from which I speak; but you must re- | 
member that sudden conversions are not 
necessarily false ones. St. Paul was 
converted suddenly, but his conversion 
was real; and it is idle to suppose that, 
before he saw the light from above, he 
had not many searchings of heart. A\l- 
though there have been sudden conver- 
sions on this side of the House—the 
conversion, for instance, of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, doubtless, by-the-bye, 
will be able to explain the process by 
which he has arrived at his present posi- 
tion of mind—I want hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, in fairness, to believe that 
there are a very large number of Mem- 
bers in this quarter of the House, some 
who were in the last Parliament, but, 
notably, many who have come into 
this Parliament, who hold the Demo- 
cratic view, and believe that peoples 
everywhere have the Divine right to 
govern themselves, and toshapetheirown 
destinies. If I have been struck with one 
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other, it has not been with the change 
of opinion I have heard expressed by 
some hon. Gentlemen on the Ministeriel 
side of the House. I admit that it is 
rather remarkable; but more remark- 
able still has been the reticence of right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition side 


‘of the House. Some here may have 


changed their views; but my difficulty 
is to know what is the real opinion of 
those who lead the Tory Party ? I think 
the noble Lord the Member for Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) es- 
pecially might be called upon to state 
in this debate what his views are. I 
notice that he seems to look on and ob- 
serve the duel on this side of the Ho: se. 
If I might do so without offence, I 
would compare him to Iago, and recall 
a very remarkable scene in the play of 
Othello. I can imagine the noble Lord 
peeping from behind the Speaker’s 


| Chair, and, whilst he observes the Rode- 


rigo of West Birmingham proceeding 
to make his onslaught upon the Cassio 
of Mid Lothian, saying to himself— 
“ Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain.” 

{ Cheers.| I beseech hon. Members who 
sit behind the noble Lord to be chary 
with their cheers when he addresses the 
House. They will make a mistake if 
they bestow too much confidence upon 
him. You tell us on this side of the 
House that the Prime Minister converts 
us, and leads us in ways we do not wish 
to go; but I have no complaint with 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I am not 
going to say a single word that will give 
offence to one of them, because, if the 
Prime Minister and my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary do not carry 
this Home Rule Bill, as is very likely, 
owing to the action of Roderigo, the 
noble Lord is the man in whom I place 
my confidence. The Tory Party is the 
Party which will do the great thing the 
Liberals failed to do. Therefore, it is 
with especial regret I look upon the 
action of the noble Marquess the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington). I would not in this House 
say one word disrespectful to the views 
and the character and the conduct of 
the noble Marquess. He is a Whig of 
the pure type. I am a Radical of the 
dangerous type; but I respect the 
noble Marquess. I have honoured him 
ever since I entered this House; and, 
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although I can seldom follow him, I 
commend the dignity and honesty with 
which he supports every view he puts 
before the House. I deplore the posi- 
tion in which he is about to be putin 
regard to this Home Rule Bill. I know 
what is going to happen. There have 
been so many prophets that I venture 
to prophesy. I prophesy that if the 
acts of the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), the 
Radical Member, result in the defeat of 
the Bill which contains the very essen- 
tial principle of Radicalism, the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
and his Whig Friends will see, as we 
have seen three or four times in this 
century, the Tory Party allied to the 
Radical Party, and reinforced by the 
Irish Party, carrying a Bill after all. 
Now, as the question has been ap- 
proached in half-a-dozen different ways, 
I should like the House to permit me 
to put before it in 20 or 30 sentences 
the point of view from which a Radical 
looks at this question of Home Rule. 
I was particularly struck by the gene- 
rous words in which the Prime Minister 
excepted the people of Scotland from 
any charge that they were concerned in 
the evil government of Ireland in the 
past. I freely admit it; but I wish the 
right hon. Gentleman had gone a little 
further. I wish he had generously 
added—as I think he would if he had 
thought of it—that the English people 
neither have a right to be charged with 
complicity in the nefarious Acts by 
which Ireland was bound to England in 
this unholy union, and by which she 
has been mismanaged for so many years. 
If any part of this Kingdom is to be 
charged with the evils of the past, it 
cannot be the common people. They 
had no power until 1867. In 1867 half 
of them gained power, and the first use 
they made of their power was to hold 
out the right hand of fellowship to the 
people of Ireland. Since 1885 the whole 
people of the country have had power; 
and as they have had no complicity in 
the misgovernment of the past, so I, one 
of themselves, the Representative of a 
Democratic constituency, say that the 
people of England—the common people 
—have no will, no inclination, no in- 
terest in perpetuating a state of things 
under which Ireland feels bound to act 
in antagonism to England ; but, on the 
government for the people; Turkey co- 
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ercing Bulgaria, the Divine right of self- 
contrary, as Englishmen, believing that 
they would resist to the death every at- 
tempt to misgovern them, or to govern 
them against their will, so they will give 
to another nation—their brothers in 
blood and in heart—the same right to 
govern themselves as they enjoy. Why 
is it I propound this Radical doctrine ? 
For three reasons. First of all, because 
I admit that we have misgoverned Ire- 
land in the past. Nobody denies it. 
There is not a Member who dare rise 
on that side of the House and say that 
we have governed Ireland well. We 
have mismanaged Ireland. There are 
people who look with a light heart at 
the matter ; but, in my opinion, the his- 
torian, the impartial historian—not the 
historians who write nowadays in the 
daily newspapers, but the impartial his- 
torian of the future—who comes to write 
the history of the connection between 
England and Ireland in the 19th cen- 
tury, will not point out the petty details 
which hon. Members oposite occupy 
themselves with, but will write in broad 
characters this damning accusation 
against England—‘‘ A diminished popu- 
lation, languishing industries, ruined 
agriculture, the people in heart and soul 
opposed to yourselves,” he will say; 
‘‘this is the record the English have 
made in 86 years of government.” That, 
Sir, will be our condemnation. But it 
is not merely when I look at Ireland I 
claim for her this right to self-govern- 
ment. Common shame makes me do it. 
Common shame ought to make every 
Radical do it, and it ought to make the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham do it. I do not 
speak to the Conservatives in the House, 
or the Whigs either. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
I hope hon. Members will not think 
mean to be disrespectful. If I am to 
speak to anyone at all, I would rather 
speak to those who, I think, are going 
astray, than to those who are, I think, 
consistently following their own princi- 
ples. I admit hon. Members opposite 
are consistently following their own 
principles, and I would rather speak to 
erring brothers on this side of the 
House. Now, look at what we have 
done. There is not a country in Europe, 
where the people have sought this right 
of self-government, but we Radicals 
have supported it. If it was Russia co- 
ercing Poland, the Divine right of self- 
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government for the people; Austria 
coercing Italy, the Divine right of self- 
government for the people; but when 
it comes to England governing Ireland, 
not as Ireland wants, but as England 
wauts, then we seem to forget our prin- 
ciples and deal out to the Irish people a 
very different meed to what we deal to 
those at a distance. There has been 
one exception to this; I allude, of course, 
to the case of America. I have never 
heard during the course of this debate 
the case of America fairly quoted; but 
L will put before the House my case if 
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The very essence of the Radical creed is 
that a country should be allowed to 
govern itself; and yet we have Radicals 
in this House opposing this measure, 
and proposing some sort of plans of their 
own. I have not yet ascertained posi- 
tively what those plans are; but, what- 
ever they are, they seem to err in one 
particular point; they never seem to 
consider the Irish people as a people, or 
to imagine that Irishmen have hearts 
and souls of their own. The Radical 
Leader, as he is called, does not seem 
to think that Irishmen are to be treated 
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you, Sir, will permit me. In the case | as men of flesh and blood. He seems to 
of America the argument was this. The | think that they are so many manufac- 
people of the Northern States, by force, | tured articles, to be disposed of at so 
compelled the people in the Southern | much a dozen, a heavy discount being 
States to remain in the Union. What | allowed if the business be intrusted to 
T want to know is, What was the Union? him ; and, therefore, he objects to the 
What is the Union between England | plan put forward by the right hon. Gen- 
and Ireland? What was the Union| tleman the Prime Minister, and I under- 
between England and America? Thirteen | stand he is going into the Lobby against 
Sovereign States met, and after solemn | him. I have got a quotation here, and 
argument and prayer bound them- | I am sorry the right hon. Gentleman the 
selves in solemn bond that they would | Member for West Birmingham is not 
stand together. But how did we ob- | here to enjoy it, for I should like him to 
tain the Union with Ireland? Not| recollect what he said in September, 
with prayer, but bribes; not with | 1885. He said— 
argument, but base corruption. If} «Two million voters, hitherto silent and un- 
the Irish people wish to withdraw | heard, will now demand attention, and the 
from that Union, we have no moral | claims which they make, and the rights upon 
right—we may have the right of force agp en a ae — Sn factor 
gislation. e programme 
—to stop them. If these people make a 





: eae | | which satisfied a limited electorate is much too 
solemn bond with us, binding themselves restricted for the new constituencies. This has 
and the two nations, theu, but not till | even attracted the attention of the ‘Stupid 
then, our moral right exists. I have | Party.” , 

heard in this House declarations that | I beg hon. Gentlemen opposite to un- 
we can compel the people of Ireland to derstand that these are not my words. 
stand to this Union. I say as an Eng-|I should address them much more re- 
lishman, knowing my own people in the | spectfully. These are the words of their 
North—hard-headed, clear-minded men | trusted ally. Let me resume the quota- 
—that although they would hold the | tion— 

Irish to any bond they might enter into, | “They based their hopes—that is the Tory 
they entirely revolt against the idea that | Party—on the expectation of differences in our 
they should use the sword to compel the | ranks, of a great secession from the Liberal 
p . of tee t Unio Tt | camp: I do not think there are any of us who 
nag at OF the present Union. | will be tempted to desert our old camp in order 
is no Union of which we can be proud. | to make new political allies with that hetero- 
It is no Union in the eyes of the civilized | geneous combination which includes Free 
world; and, therefore, I say it is time | Traders and Protectionists, Ulster Orangemen 
that this base and unworthy Union| and English Roman Catholics, Licensed Vic- 


. tuallers and Established Churchmen, Tory 
should be done away with, and that | Democrats and Fossil Reactionaries, all uniting 
there should be substituted for it a their discordant voices in order to form a mutual 
Union which, in my judgment, will bind | protection society, and for assuring to each 
the two nations together more closely | ther place, privilege, and power.” 
than they have been bound together Sir, after that quotation, I donot wonder 
before. I do not object to hon. and right ; that the noble Marquess at the head of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite opposing this | the Tory Party (the Marquess of Salis- 
measure; but I should like to ask the bury) said he would use the right hon. 
House, how can any Radical oppose it ? Gentleman, but he would not trust him. 
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I do not want to say any more about the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham ; but I wish him to 
consider—no doubt he has considered, 
he does nothing without consideration— 
to consider what he is going to defeat 
this Bill for, in support of what policy 
is he going to give his vote? I am not 
going to explain that policy at any 
length. Twenty years of coercion the 
noble Marquess promised us. [‘‘No, 
no! i? Well, then, I will substitute an 
Elizabethan euphemism, and say a Go- 
vernment firm and stable—a firm Go- 
vernment by those who, in the face of a 
General Election, dare not renew the 
Coercion Act. I have been in the House 
only some four or five years ; but I have 
seen enough sitting here, and seldom 
speaking, watching hon. Gentlemen, and 
especially right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Front Bench, long enough to know that 
whatever else we may look for—and I 
look for many things from them—I do 
not look fora Government firm and stable. 
Nor do T look for it from any Govern- 
ment on that side of the House or this. 
No; not till we get a Radical Govern- 
ment. Hon. Members entirely mis- 
apprehend the Radicals of this country ; 
they are firm, and they will find that 
out when the Radicals come into power. 
The noble Marquess, if he did not ask 
for 20 years of coercion, at any rate 
proposed that £150,000,000 should be 
spent in deporting 1,000,000 Irishmen. 
(‘*No,no!”] Well, I am unfortunate. 
I cannot piease hon. Members when I 
quote what was said. I will put it in 
another way. He said he would not 
propose it, yet the money would be 
better spent in that way. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”}] Oh, I am glad I am right 
this time. Then here it is I join issue 
with hon. Gentlemen and with the 
noble Marquess. I would rather spend 
£150,000,000 in any way in the world 
than in deporting the sons of toil from 
either this country or Ireland. I de- 
plore the aristocratic offensiveness of 
the proposal. Speaking as a son of 
the poor, there is nothing I object to 
more than that any one Marquess, or 
anyone else, should make the deporta- 
tion of 1,000,000 of men from their 
native country a high question of State. 
If there must be deportation, I can tell 
you a much better way of spending the 
money. A shipload of Marquesses, a 
few Earls thrown in, as many Baronets, 
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especially the newly-made ones. In 
that way if we spent £150,000,000 we 
might get a good return; but of the men 
who work and make the wealth of the 
country, I tell the noble Marquess and 
all those who agree with him, we will 
keep as many in the country as possible. 
I have very little more to say; I thank 
the House for listening to me so long. 
I want hon. Members opposite just to 
realize the fact that what we feel, what 
I feel, speaking for myself and my con- 
stituents—and I feel I can speak on this 
matter for my constituents—I only wish 
that all my hon. Friends on this side of 
the House could honestly say the same 
—speaking for myself and my consti- 
tuency, we feel this—we do not want 
separation from Ireland ; we do not want 
to injure by one jot or tittle the great 
fabric of the British Empire; but we 
want union with the Irish people by 
eg: oe and by affection. We de- 
plore the circumstances of the past 86 
years; we think they have brought 
harm to Ireland; we are sure they have 
brought shame to England. We say 
the time has come for a new state of 
things ; and we believe that in the pro- 
posals of the Prime Minister for giving 
Trishmen the management of their own 
affairs we have proposals that will bring 
peace between the two countries. For 
86 years Ireland has protested against 
this state of things. Up to 1829 in- 
articulately, from 1829 to 1885 semi- 
articulately, and since 1885 with the 
articulate voice of a great people. I 
say we are bound to listen to the voice 
of these Gentlemen, who represent Ire- 
land. I know all the time I am speak- 
ing—at least, I think so—that when the 
division on this Bill is called, the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment and his supporters will be in 
a minority. |‘‘No, no!”] I say I 
think so; and, Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
but recall the analogy between now and 
100 years ago. That analogy has been 
referred to in eloquent terms by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) in his magnificent speech ; 
but I will just refer tc it again in a word 
or two. A hundred years ago there was 
a great Minister, venerable, venerated, 
potent—like the right hon. Gentleman 
who is at the head of the Government 
now ; not even the voice of faction could 
say of that great Minister of 100 years 
ago that he was not patriotic, and did 
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not love his country, for in the darkest 
days of her misery and degradation the 
elder Pitt took hold of her fortunes 
when her soldiers were flying from the 
enemy, when her ships were driven 
from the seas, and when her spirit failed 
within her. He, by the magic power of 
his patriotic soul, brought England tothe 
height of her fortunes, and delivered her 
from all herenemies. He was a patriot, 
and he loved his country, did this great 
Minister. In his old age, and when 
tottering on the verge of the grave, 
there was a great question—as there is 
a great question now—of the right of an 
English-speaking people over the sea to 
govern themselves according to their 
own ideas; and this patriot Minister, 
the great-souled Chatham, in his old 
age proposed to Parliament some such 
measure of conciliation and justice as 
the Prime Minister proposes now. Then 
the Whigs and Tories—aye, not the 
Tories alone—the Whigs, ever faithful 
to their tradition of giving as little 
reform as will suit the petty circum- 
stances of the time—the Whigs and 
Tories of the time united to defeat the 
Minister and his Bill. His Bill was 
defeated, and the Minister passed into 
his grave. Within a few brief years, 
the time for conciliation haying passed, 
the English-speaking race over the sea 
asserted by arms its right to that self- 
government God means a people should 
have; their efforts succeeded, and Eng- 
land was degraded. It will be an evil 
omen if, after 190 years, the miserable 
experience of that time should be re- 
peated by a British Parliament now. 
Happily, there is one difference between 
1776 and 1886. In 1776 the common 
people of the country had no power; 
they were but carriages drawn by the 
power or will of their own politically. 
aristocratic steam engine; they had no 
Now it is different. If the verdict of 
this House—a verdict of a heterogeneous 
Party of Tories, Whigs, and so-called 
Radicals—if a verdict here should defeat 
the Bill, repeating the blinded course 
taken by Parliament 100 years ago, 
then I trust the Prime Minister will 
appeal from the House to the country ; 
and sure I am—it may be not the first 
time nor the second time, it may not be 
by these hands, but at some time not 
far off, and by one Party or the other— 
the right of the Irish people to manage 
Irish affairs on their own soil will be 
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conceded by the Parliament of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. MAONAGHTEN (Antrim, N.) : 
I am sure that every Member of this 
House is desirous that this debate 
should close without unnecessary delay. 
The Bill is practically dead. [ Cries 
of “No!” i Yes; it is dead, and buried 
too. The debate has sunk into a hollow 
discussion upon a measure which will 
never appear again in the same form; 
and even if it should re-appear it is very 
doubtful whether it would be accom- 
panied by the measure which the Prime 
Minister has declared to be an insepar- 
able part of his great scheme. Under 
these circumstances, I think that any 
ordinary Member who intrudes in the 
debate owes an apology to the House. 
My apology and my excuse are that 
the views of a large body of Irishmen, 
of whom I am one, have not been laid 
before the House, at any rate by one of 
themselves. I am not an Orange- 
man nor am I a Nationalist. And 
if I may venture to say so, I do not 
agree in the estimate which each of 
these Parties passes upon the action of 
the other. If I may say so without 
offence to Orangemen, I cannot deny 
to the Nationalists the possession of 
patriotic motives; and I am certainly 
unable to agree with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral (Sir Charles Russell) in the state- 
ment that the utterances of the Orange- 
men are mere bluster and brag, and 
that they are nothing but the tools of 
their superiors. The Orangemen are a 
very independent body, jealous, and pro- 
perly jealous, ofinterference. They are, 
in fact, the democracy of the Protestant 
element, and are quite capable of direct- 
ing their own actions. Still, I am bound 
to say that I do not agree with the 
violent language which some members 
of that Party have used; and I desire 
to avoid, as far as I can, giving offence 
either to the Orangemen or to the Na- 
tionalists. But I wish, as an Irishman, 
to state what my objections to this Bill 
are. I object to it on two grounds—in 
the first place, because it appears to me 
to place Ireland in a very degraded and 
humiliating position ; and, secondly, be- 
cause it opens the door to absolute sepa- 
ration and independence. These two 
arguments are contradictory, as the hon. 
and learned Attorney General said the 
other night; but that is not my fault. 
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The Bill itself is contradictory. I have 
tried to understand it as well as I could. 
I have read it over and over again; and 
I think I have listened to everything 
that has been said about it. Whether 
the Government have thrown as much 
light upon it as they could I do not know. 
I rather think they have not, because I 
observe that, at the historic meeting 
held at the Foreign Office, a young and 
artless Member of the Party rose and 
begged the Prime Minister not to com- 
mit himself at that stage to any definite 
statement which might hamper him later 
on in the year in the framing of a new 
Bill. That seemed to me to be a most 
extraordinary request to make of the 
Prime Minister. I think the hon. Mem- 
ber cannot have studied the speeches 
of the Prime Minister with the same 
care that Ihave done. Did the Prime 
Minister ever commit himself to any 
statement? But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was equal to the occasion. 
With admirable gravity, he thanked bis 
youthful adviser and promised he would 
follow his advice. I think the most 
suspicious and most sceptical of the Tory 
Party will believe that the Prime Minis- 
ter will religiously keep that promise. 
With the Bill before the House, and 
such statements as the Government have 
vouchsafed — definite or indefinite—in 
regard to it, one thing is clear. It has 
been said over and over again. This 
is a Parliamentary contract, or a Parlia- 
mentary compact. Now, I am not aware 
that there is any difference between a 
contract and a compact; but I have 
always thought it was essential in any 
contract or compact that the terms 
should be clear, precise, and definite. 
That is not the belief of hon. Gentle- 
nen opposite. The Chief Secretary 
said that this was not a “cast iron 
Bill;” and what he prided himself most 
of all on in the measure is its adapt- 
ability. His words were that he prided 
himself most of all on its “ flexibility of 
adaptation.” That notion of flexibility 
of adaptation is greatly in favour with 
some of the Party opposite. I think the 
House was very much enlightened the 
other day by a speech from the Trea- 
sury Bench, in which a Member of the 
Government said that he had always 
thought that in advocating Liberal poli- 
tics he was supporting a Party who 
were prepared to alter their policy “as 
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That was the language of a young 
Member of the Government; but you 
do not learn the secrets of the Party 
from ‘an old Parliamentary hand.” 
I think the Chief Secretary was right 
in claiming ‘‘ flexibility,’’ the govern- 
ing principle of the Liberal Party oppo- 
site, as the leading feature of this Bill. 
To my mind it isa very novel and very 
dangerous idea to have a compact vague 
and flexible. I think I can retort on 
the Chief Secretary that we in Ireland 
are not fools or children, and I say— 
“Tell us exactly what you are binding 
us to.” Nothing is so dangerous, and 
so likely to lead to quarrels and bicker- 
ings, as a vague and flexible compact. I 
have said that I object to the Bill, be- 
cause it is likely to lead to the degrada- 
tion of Ireland. Let me leave out for a 
moment the flexible quality of the Bill, 
and let us see what it is the Bill really 
o> to concede to Ireland. We 

ave often heard hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway say that they would not 
be satisfied with anything less than 
Grattan’s Parliament. We all know 
what Grattan’s Parliament was. It was 
as near independence as it could possibly 
be. But does this Bill concede Grattan’s 
Parliament, or anything like Grattan’s 
Parliament? Whatis more, does it con- 
cede a Parliament at all? Why, we 
were told that the other night in the 
speech which the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury praised so deservedly to-night. The 
hon. and learned Member for Wisbech 
(Mr. Rigby) is a great Constitutional law- 
yer, and he told us that this Body the 
Government propose to create is not a 
Parliament; that there cannot be two 
Parliaments ; and this is not a Parlia- 
ment at all, but a Legislative Body, just 
like a Local Board, or a parcel of Judges 
meeting to devise rules under the Judi- 
cature Act. The hon. and learned 
Member for Wisbech went on to combat 
the very admirable arguments of the 
hon. and learned Member for the Inver- 
ness Burghs (Mr. Finlay),and, comment- 
ing on some of his observations with re- 
gard to the omission of the clauses in the 
Colonial and Indian Acts which had been 
referred to, said that there was nothing 
in it, but that the clause, if not expressed 
in the Bill, was plainly understood. 
Well, I do not venture to differ from the 
hon. and learned Member. He is a 
Member of my own Profession, and a 
great Constitutional authority. Hon. 
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Members opposite, commenting on the 
arguments of hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House, always say that there 
is nothing in them; and here they say 
that, although that clause is not in the 
Bill, it is plainly understood. But do 
hon. Members below the Gangway know 
what the clause is. Let me read it 
to them. It is this, only substituting 
“‘Treland” for ‘‘the Colonies,’’ and 
“Trish” for ‘‘ Colonial ”— 


“Any Irish law which is or shall in any 
respect be repugnant to the provisions of any 
Act of Parliament extending to Ireland shall be 
read subject to such Act, and shall to the extent 
of such repugnance, but not otherwise, be and 
remain absolutely void and inoperative.”’ 


|‘ Hear, hear!”?} Hon. Members below 
the Gangway say “ Hear, hear!’ Do 
they know where they are? The Act of 
George I., which has been before referred 
to, contained two clauses, and two 
clauses only—one was, that the Kingdom 
of Ireland should be subordinate to the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, and that the 
King and Parliament of Great Britain 
could make laws which were to bind 
Treland ; and the other was to the effect 
that the English House of Lords should 
be supreme over all actions at law in 
Treland. That Act was so obnoxious, so 
hateful, to the Irish people that they 
almost rose in rebellion, and Grattan’s 
Parliament was the result ; and yet this 
Bill is actually re-enacting both of those 
clauses—one you will find in Clause 36, 
and the other the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Wisbech tells us is understood, 
though not expressed. That I think 
is a very degrading and humiliating 
oe. But it does not stop there. 
rishmen are forbidden to legislate 
about many things—for instance, about 
trade. But trade is the one thing which, 
if Ireland has a Parliament of her own, 
we are told she will try to revive. They 
are forbidden to legislate about foreign 

olitics. The hon. and learned Member 
or the Inverness Burghs (Mr. Finlay) 
says that in a certain class of foreign 
pe itics which create difficulties with 

ngland the people of Ireland have 
always taken a deep interest ; and he 
instanced the exploits of the Mahdi. I 
will make a more pleasing reference. I 
have myself a clear recollection that one 
or two hon. Members sitting below the 
Gangway have taken a very lively in- 
terest in the affairs of India, and their 
interference has been of public service. 
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But all that is to be changed. I was 
astonished to hear the Secretary to the 
Treasury say to-night that Irishmen may 
not even discuss these matters. I do not 
find that in the Bill. Why, these mat- 
ters are discussed at almost every Board 
of Poor Law Guardians in Ireland; and 
yet the Legislative Body of Ireland is 
to sit mute, and if an hon. Member hap- 
pens to rise and refer to any of them, I 
suppose the Irish Speaker would call him 
to Order, and say that he was trespassing 
on very dangerous ground. I say that 
that is a degrading and humiliating 
position, and while you are pretending 
and making believe to concede Grattan’s 
Parliament, what you are really doing 
is to restore the state of things which 
Grattan’s Parliament was intended to 
do away with. You are creating a 
Body which will be more fettered and 
hampered than the Irish Parliament 
which preceded Grattan’s Parliament, 
and which was restricted by Poyning’s 
Act and the Statute of George I. That 
is my first objection to the Bill. My 
second objection to the Bill is that it 
opens the door to separation. That is 
due to this very element of flexibility. 
I have shown, I think, how different 
this Bill is from what the Irish people 
have been led to expect. The result will 
be that when these limitations and re- 
strictions are recognized, and thoroughly 
understood in Ireland, the feeling of dis- 
content created by the Act of George I. 
will be produced by this Act. And then 
some new Leader may arise—possibly one 
of the hon. Members who sit below the 
Gangway, or, if they find themselves 
so fettered by the declarations they have 
made, it may be some other and some 
younger patriot, who will say, in words 
we all remember, that ‘‘No man has a 
right to fix the boundary to the march 
of a nation.” And then he will try 
to evade the Act, and for a time he 
will be the most popular man in Ire- 
land. Will it be difficult to evade 
this Act? I am prepared to say that 
any man could easily drive a coach and 
six through almost every section of this 
Bill. Take one case—take the case of 
the Volunteers. Ireland would be pro- 
hibited from legislating on that subject. 
But there may be Volunteers without 
any legal enactment. As far as I know, 
the old Irish Voiunteers did not owe 
their existence to statute; and what 
has been before may be again. If 
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troublous times come, and there was a 
war with France or America, a body of 
Volunteers would be an awkward factor 
if the Irish people became dissatisfied 
with this Act. It is said there may be 
Volunteers; but how are you to pay 
them, and how are you to arm them? 
I do not think there would be much 
difficulty about that. We all know what 
enormous subscriptions havecome within 
the last few years from America to Ire- 
land to forward the cause of Irish inde- 
pendence, and I cannot help thinking 
that what has happened already may 
happen again. But I take leave to say 
that over and above that there is nothing 
whatever in the Bill which would pre- 
vent the Irish Legislature from devoting 
taxes raised in Ireland to the payment 
and equipment of Volunteers. And so 
it is with regard to trade. The new 
Body is to be forbidden to legislate 
upon, or even, if the Secretary of the 
Treasury is right, to discuss, questions 
of trade. I cannot think he is right 
about that, but it may be so. But I do 
say there is nothing in the Bill which 
would prevent the Irish Parliament 
from giving bounties to Irish industries, 
if they desired to drive English trade 
from the country. It is said that Ire- 
land would be bound by the statutory 
contract into which by this Bill she 
would enter, or England should recall the 
boon. That might be so, if we knew 
what the terms of the contract really 
were ; but that is the very thing we do not 
know. Ifthe terms of the contract were 
definite and found within the four corners 
of the Bill, I could understand a person 
saying—‘'‘ You have overstepped the 
limit, and must take care what you do.” 
But what this Bill does is this—it says 
—‘ You must not legislate with regard 
to certain things; but with regard to 
all the rest you may be as free as air.”’ 
If that is so—if it is so flexible—where 
are you to draw the line, or to say that 
an Irish patriot is overstepping due 
limits ? £ ota understand what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the time may come when it would be 
necessary to reconquer the country with 
“the unanimous voice of a united 
people, and the consenting conscience 
of the civilized world.” I think we 
should have some difficulty in getting 
the unanimous voice of a united people, 
or the consenting conscience of the 
civilized world. I can understand 
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that, however ; but I cannot understand 
how the abiding sense of England’s 
greatness can keep Ireland within the 
strict limits of its duty. It has never 
done so yet. The Prime Minister once 
said to Lord Spencer, and Lord Spencer 
has repeated the observation, that Eng- 
land could do what she liked with Ire- 
land—that she could drag Ireland be- 
hind her as a mighty man-of-war drags 
through the seaa little eight-oared boat. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Gransronz) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Meaning, if Eng- 
land were in the right. 

Mr. MACNAGHTEN : Yes; but who 
is to be the judge of that? It would be 
all very well if there were a supreme 
arbitrator to whom we could have re- 
course. The Prime Minister may depend 
upon this—that a very different view 
of what is right would be taken in Ire- 
land from that taken in England. For 
the last 86 years England had been 
doing what she thought right in Ire- 
land; but during a great part of that 
time, and certainly during the last few 
years, Ireland has said that England 
has been doing wrong. Who is to de- 
cide between the two? Even now, at 
the last moment, the Prime Minister 
comes forward and says that Ireland has 
been right and England wrong. That 
is not what he said a few yearsago. I 
have heard him in this very House say 
that he was pursuing the path of justice, 
and that in the end what was just would 
prevail. [Mr. W. E. Grapsrone: Hear, 
hear!} Jam glad the right hon. Gen- 
tleman agrees tothat. But hasit turned 
out so? Has the path whichtherighthon. 
Gentleman has pursued pacified Ireland ; 
if so, what is the meaning of this Bill? 
Upon that ground, and upon these two 
points, I object to the Bill as an Irish- 
man; but, as an Ulster man, I havea 
special objection to it. I have a special 
objection to the inclusion of Ulster in the 
Bill. Whether, in the result, the Prime 
Minister has determined to include Ulster 
or not I do notknow. As far as I could 
gather from his speech when he intro- 
duced the Bill, he left somewhat un- 
certain the question whether or not 
Ulster is to be included; but the re- 
cent utterances of the Treasury Bench 
lead me to the conclusion that the 
Bill is to include Ulster. We have 
heard the subject discussed with rather 
alight heart by my hon. and learned 
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Friend the Attorney General, who has 
said that he is an Ulster man himself 
—and so he is, and in Ulster we are very 
proud of him, and whether we agree 
with him in political views or not we are 
all delighted at the success which he has 
obtained at the English Bar and in this 
House ; but there is one thing for which 
I do pity the Attorney General, and it is 
this—that in ignorance of this Bill and 
of the blessing which it will confer 
upon Ireland, and upon Ulster in par- 
ticular, he should have transferred his 
home and his fortunes to England. That 
is an error which I am sure the hon. and 
learned Attorney General will be anxious 
to repair ; and if this Bill were to pass I 
think the only difficulty the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would have would 
arise from the profusion of choice at 
his disposal in selecting a residence in 
Ireland. I must say, however, that, in 
the meantime, the opinion of the At- 
torney General would have had more 
weight with me had he selected for his 
home—as I have done—Antrim instead 
of Surrey. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man greatly amused the House by read- 
ing certain foolish speeches which were 
delivered by Irishmen at the time of the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
Whether that was worthy of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman I do not care to 
inquire ; but he read some extracts with 
great dramatic power, and made very 
amusing comments upon them. As to 
threatening to die, that, I am sorry to 
say, is in Ireland acommon form. The 
Irish Volunteers were always threaten- 
ing to die in the field; and I can assure 
the House that the Orangemen have no 
monopoly whatever of this noble desire 
for death. The desire is equally com- 
mon, and, perhaps, even more wholesale, 
among hon. Members below the Gang- 
way. I find that the hon. Member for 
North Fermanagh (Mr. W. Redmond) 
has used the most alarming expressions. 
The hon. Member has said that he 


** would never raise his voice upon any plat- 
form except to proclaim that Constitutional 
means might fail, and if they did fail it was the 
duty of every Irishman to look into his heart 
and see whether he was prepared to do and die 
under the green flag.” 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s pardon; but I 
should like to know the date of that 
speech, in order that I may know whe- 
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ther that was the occasion on which I 
was referring to the doctrine laid down 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). 

Mr. MACNAGHTEN : I think I can 
satisfy the hon. Gentleman. The dato 
of the speech was the 24th of May, 1885, 
which was before the noble Lord had 
spoken upon the subject ; and, therefore, 
the hon. Member must have been the 
original. 

Me. WILLIAM REDMOND: Then 
the noble Lord appears to have followed 


me. 

Mr. MACNAGHTEN : It may be 
that it was in order to prevent such a 
general catastrophe that the Prime Mi- 
nister has brought in this Bill. Re- 
turning to the speech of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General, 
that hon. and learned Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to argue that the opposition to 
the Bill in Ulster was not serious, inas- 
much as similar expressions had been 
used by Ulstermen at the time of the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
and nothing came of them. But, Sir, 
the two cases are not parallel in the 
slightest degree. At that time the 
Presbyterians, who have been justly 
called the right arm of Protestantism in 
Ireland, supported the Prime Minister in 
his proposal for disestablishing the Irish 
Church. At that time the only persons 
who felt any deep resentment at the pro- 
posal were the members of the Fstab- 
lished Church. The Presbyterians, who 
form the largest body of Protestants 
in Ireland, either stood aloof or sup- 
ported the measure, and the Dissenters 
were altogether indifferent. Now, how- 
ever, things are entirely changed. Now 
the Presbyterians of the North of Ire- 
land are united with the members of 
the Disestablished Church. [Mr. W. 
E. Gtiapstone dissented.| The right 
hon. Gentleman shakes his head; but 
I can assure him that, with some 
very trifling exceptions, which really 
are not worth mentioning, the whole 
Protestant Body of the North of Ireland 
are united against this measure. Well, 
I think the consequences may there- 
fore be very serious, and in this way— 
If this Bill is passed, capital will, 
undoubtedly, to a very large extent, be 
withdrawn from Belfast, and a large 
number of persons will necessarily be 
thrown out of work ; and if those persons 
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feel that their want of employment is! South Londonderry (Mr. T. M. Healy) 


due to this measure, and if the whole | 


Protestant Body in that part of Ireland 
are found to be united, I venture to 
think that the consequences may be very 
serious indeed. I do not think that it is 
consistent with either the highest form 
of statesmanship, or with good sense, to 
argue that because nothing followed 
upon the foolish things which were said 
under one set of circumstances, there- 
fore nothing would follow upon things 
said now, when the circumstances 
are entirely and absolutely different. 
Those who take the optimist view of the 
matter have asserted that this measure 
will not affect Belfast. But are hon. 
Members aware how it has affected 
Belfast already ? The fear of the pass- 
ing of this measure has already so 
affected that city, that trade and busi- 
ness have come to a standstill; no man 
buys goods unless he sees exactly when 
and to whom he can sell them; and I 
have been informed by a gentleman on 
whom I can entirely rely that the abso- 
lute loss, in the depreciation of local se- 
curities, has already reached £1,000,000 
sterling. Now, I should like to know 
why Ulster should be included in this 
measure? It is said that the measure 
has been brought in because the people 
of Ireland decline to be bound by laws 
which come to them with a foreign as- 
pect and in a foreign garb. But the 
Imperial laws have never worn a foreign 
garb or aspect in the eyes of the people 
of Ulster; whereas, if our laws are to 
be made by the Nationalist Party in 
Dublin, they will most certainly come in 
a foreign garb and aspect to us. 
fast has nothing in common with Dublin. 
Belfast is bound up with Liverpool and 
the thriving Lancashire towns, and also 
with Glasgow ; but with Dublin it has 
little or no concern. Now, there is one 
thing which has rather pleased me in 
the course of this debate, and that is 
that hon. Members below the Gangway 
are beginning to disparage us very 
much. They say that Ulster is neither 
prosperous nor well-conducted; that 
Belfast has not increased since the 
Union ; and that, in point of fact, they 
can get on well without us. Then why 
do they want to include us in this 
measure? Somebody has said that the 
sober common sense with which we are 
sometimes credited might be of use; 
but. the hon. and learned Member for 


Bel- | 





has, I think, disposed entirely of that 
argument. I heard him the other 
night challenge comparison between the 
Members who sit on those Benches and 
the Conservative Members for Ireland; 
and I am bound to say, with the unani- 
mous applause of those who sit beside 


him, he decided the issue entirely in his 


own favour. I am not going to quarrel 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
that; I should be very sorry to place 
myself in any comparison with him. 
I am very glad to find that even 
that reason for the Bill has been cut 
away. We have, certainly, the gravest 
apprehensions, and are those apprehen- 
sions without foundation? In the first 
place, I should like to know what the 
Government are going to do with the 
Land Bill, which they say is an insepar- 
able part of this measure? I can only 
make a passing allusion to it. As it is 
referred to in the Bill I suppose I may 
say one word about it. Now, the Mem- 
bers of the Government who bave 
spoken upon that subject are Lord 
Spencer, Lord Ripon, and the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
what they say is remarkable. Lord 
Spencer says that all the Members of 
the Cabinet are agreed upon it, and 
that it was a mistake to suppose that he 
had any peculiarly strong views upon 
the subject himself. The noble Lord 
said further that for the peace of 
Ireland, for the good government 
of Ireland, this question must be 
settled by the Imperial Parliament, and 
not left to the new Body; that it would 
be too great a strain upon them; that it 
is too enormous a burden to throw upon 
the legislation of a young and untried 
Legislature that will have enormous 
difficulties of its own to cope with. Lord 
Spencer added—“‘ There will be no peace 
in Ireland if the Land Question is not 
settled.” After that declaration—that 
there will be no peace till the Land 
Question is settled—are you going to 
leave that question out? If these views 
of the Government are correct, are there 
not some grounds of apprehension ? 
Then there is another matter, and I 
think a very serious matter to all per- 
sons who have property, and to all 
persons who are engaged in business, 
and that is the way in which the Go- 
vernment have dealt with the Judges of 
Ireland. Certainly, this is the oddest 
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thing I ever came across. The Prime 
Minister said — 

“Some of these Judges, by no fault of their 
own, have been placed in relations more or less 
uneasy, with peculiar influences, and what, 
under the new Constitution, will in all proba- 
bility be the dominating influence in that 


country.”’ 


And then the proposal is made for 
hustling the Judges out of the country. 
That proposal is so grotesque and so 
extraordinary that, for my part, I may 
be pardoned for thinking the Prime 
Minister was not serious about it. My 
own mind turned to a Chief Justice who, 
in Shakespere, had placed himself in 
uneasy relations with the coming Sove- 
reign ; and I could not help thinking that 
this was a piece of by-play arranged 
between the Prime Minister and his 
new allies for the purpose of inau- 
gurating this new era of peace and con- 
ciliation with proper dramatic effect. 
The Prime Minister’s words, speaking 
on behalf of his Parnellite allies, are 
almost a copy of the werds used in re- 
gard to the Chief Justice to whom I 
have alluded— 

What! rate, rebuke, and roughly sent to 

prison 
The immediate heir of Ireland! Was this 
easy : 
May this be wash’d in Lethe, and forgotten ?”’ 


And then I thought the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), or, 
perhaps, the hon. and learned Member 
for South Londonderry (Mr. T. M. 
Healy), would take up his part, and 
would consider what these Judges had 
really done, and would be able to 
say— 
‘* You are right ; 
Therefore still bear the balance and the sword. 
With this remembrance,—that you use the 


same 
With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit, 
As you have done ’gainst us.”’ 
If the hon. and learned Member had 
taken up the Prime Minister’s challenge 
in that spirit he might have gone on to 
say they had come— 
“ To mock the expectation of the world ; 
To frustrate prophecies ; and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ us down 
After my seeming.” 
But the hon. and learned Member was 
not equal to the occasion. The hon. and 
learned Member the other day received 
the Prime Minister into his favour as a 
father welcomes back a prodigal son. 


Mr. Macnaghten 
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He greeted him with the homage of lips 
unaccustomed to flatter and the choicest 
passages of the Hebrew Prophets. He 
has forgiven the people of England 
centuries of wrong; but the hon. and 
learned Member y the the line at the 
Irish Judges. He has no forgiveness 
for them. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I did not say 
a word about them. 

Mr. MACNAGHTEN: I beg the 
hon. and learned Member’s pardon. I 
am in the recollection of the House. I 
heard him—and I heard him with deep 
regret—only the other night, refer in 
very uncomplimentary terms to Mr. 
Justice Lawson, and I must say that I 
was much surprised that no Member 
of the Treasury Bench rose to repu- 
diate the hon. and learned Member’s 
allegations. I know that Mr. Justice 
Lawson is a good lawyer, and I believe 
him to be an honest and upright Judge. 
I do say that it is a very alarming thing 
to us that the Judges of Ireland, in 
whom we have confidence, and who have 
acted fairly, justly, and impartially, 
although they may have given offence 
to some persons in the exercise of their 
duty, should be replaced by a completely 
new set of officials open to new in- 
fluences. Passing from that, we are 
told that we ought to trust the Irish 
people. Well, 1 would trust them as 
far as a man may. It is said that 
a sense of responsibility will make 
them just and considerate, and endow 
them with every virtue under Heaven. 
I should have more confidence in the 
success of the experiment if thuse who 
recommend it were themselves about to 
undergo it. And I must say, also, that 
I should have more confidence in its 
success if it could be prsvee that in any 
one single instance—I do not say they 
have not—if it could be proved that 
in any one single instance up to the 
present time hon. Members below the 
Gangway had interfered to suppress 
outrage and “ Boycotting.” I do not 
say that they have not done so; but 
there is no proof that they have. I 
can understand that, when their power 
was growing, it might have been too 
much to hope that they would interfere to 
suppress and put down and destroy that 
which was the very source of their power ; 
but why did they not interfere when 
their power was established? There is 
one case which has created a very pain- 
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ful feeling in the North of Ireland —that 
of the City of Cork Steam Packet Com- 
pany. The “ Boycotting” of that Com- 
pany is one of the most alarming inci- 
dents, so far as trade and commerce are 
concerned, that has occurred in recent 
ears. The war—if I may call it war— 
with that Company began on October 
7, when the power of hon. Members 
below the Gangway was completely 
established; and no one could doubt 
that they were about to come back to this 
House with at least 80 or 90 Members. 
They might then have interfered; and I 
am sure that the slightest word from 
them would have stopped the outrage at 
the outset. The Steam Packet Com- 
pany were subject to the laws which 
regulate the rights and duties of com- 
mon carriers, and were bound to convey 
anybody’s goods. Unfortunately for 
themselves, they carried the goods of 
some persons who had made themselves 
obnoxious to the National League. [ Mr. 
T. M. Heary: How?}] The hon. and 
learned Member asks me how. I did 
not try the case. Let the hon. and 
learned Member, who is in the secrets 
of that Court, say how it was that the 
Company gave offence to the National 
League. 

Mr. PYNE (Waterford, W.): I rise 
to Order. I wish to know whether the 
hon. and learned Member is in Order in 
saying that the Company, in which I 
am a shareholder—namely, the Cattle 
Association—had not the right, as well 
as any other trading Association, to 
start a Company to carry cattle if they 
so desire ? 

Mr. MAONAGHTEN: I think the 
hon. Member is a little mixed. Whe- 
ther the hon. Member belongs to the 
Company that was “ Boycotted,’’ or to 
the Company started with the object of 
ruining it, I do not know. I do not 
wish to go further into the case than 
to say that the fact remains that the 
Cork Steam Packet Company were 
‘* Boycotted,” and that their trade was 
ruined through the influence of the Na- 
tional League. Then what did they do? 
They employed their vessels to carry 
coals. But the National League sent 
out bands of music to the wharves, and 
forbade the landing of the cargoes. A 
peace has now been patched up, but 
upon what terms? For two months the 
Cork Steam Packet Company have to 
carry free cargoes for the persons who 
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have done their best to ruin them, and 
then at half rates for two months more. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): Perhaps the hon. and learned 
Member will allow me to interrupt him. 
Ste of ‘‘Order!”] I wish to say that 

or the last three or four years I have 
been intimately associated with the Na- 
tional League as its Secretary, and I 
never had a word to say as to the dispute 
between the cattle trade and the Cork 
Steam Packet Company. It was purely 
a question between the Cattle Trade 
Association and the Cork Steam Packet 
Company. The National League never 
interfered in the matter. 

Mr. MACNAGHTEN: If the Na- 
tional League never interfered actively, 
these things were done under its cover 
and sanction. [‘‘ No,no!”] Then, am 
I to understand that things have come to 
this pass in Cork, that, even where the 
League does not interfere, persons are 
afraid to carry on their legitimate busi- 
ness? Sir, I will pass from that. I have 
said nothing about the religious question 
involved, and I desire to say sellion on 
that subject; but, as everybody knows, 
there is a strong feeling in Ulster. It 
may be wholly unfounded. Perhaps the 
Catholics never did persecute; but I say 
there is a strong feeling on the subject 
in Ulster, and I do not think it can be 
entirely disregarded, and especially when 
we bear in mind that this Bill is founded 
on sentiment and sentiment only. Is it 
too much to expect that you should pay 
some regard to the feelings of the people 
of Ulster, even though they be senti- 
mental, and not founded on good rea- 
sons as you think? There is one other 
argument, and only one, to which I will 
refer. It is said that we ought to have 
faith, and that we ought to have confi- 
dence in the declarations of public men. 
One hon. Member said—and said, I have 
no doubt, with truth—that the words 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
South Londonderry used on a late occa- 
sion came from the heart. I do not 
doubt it fora moment. I am not ques- 
tioning the sincerity of hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway. I give them 
absolute credit for sincerity; but I am 
bound to say—and I say it with some- 
thing like shame—that recent events in 
this country have done a great deal to 
shake confidence in the permanence 
of the declarations of public men. I 
am not going into particular cases; 
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but I am perfectly certain that, in 
their own hearts, both the Secretary of 
State for War and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will agree with me. I 
am deeply obliged to the House for the 
kindness and attention with which it 
has listened to me, and I have only one 
or two words more to say. I would 
ask hon. Members now, before this Bill 
passes, to look forward and to consider 
what may happen supposing that it 
does pass. What will be the first thing 
that will occur in Ireland? Why, it 
will be welcomed with extravagant joy. 
There will be a delirium of excitement; 
and the humblest Member who may 
have assisted in passing it will be wel- 
comed with the homage denied to the 
Heir to the Throne. What will be the 
next thing? After that will come the 
distribution of the spoil; and the spoil 
will be greater than any spoil that was 
ever at the disposal of the Executive 
of any civilized country at one and the 
same time. To the victors, of course, the 
spoil will belong. Next, after that, will 
be a measure to provide for the pay- 
ment of Members—I do not say that 
that would not be perfectly proper—and 
then the trade of the politician and 
the vocation of the patriot will be the 
most lucrative profession in Ireland. 
Well, you cannot get on in a pro- 
fession if you sit still and do nothing. 
And these new patriots—I am quite 
satisfied the old ones will do nothing 
of the kind—but these new patriots will 
take Grattan’s advice—and who can 
blame them?—they will go on, as 
Grattan said, knocking at the Union, or 
so much of the Union as is left, and 
they will recall all the wild and ex- 
travagant words used by hon. Members 
below the Gangway and their supporters 
during the last few years. They will 
recall those expressions I mentioned just 
now about fixing the boundary to the 
march of a nation, and dying under the 
green flag. They will begin by asking 
if these Gentlemen have acted on those 
principles, and if they have really given 
them Grattan’s Parliament, and then 
there will come something like dis- 
content ; people will be surprised that 
credit does not grow up in one night 
like Aladdin’s palace, and that trade 
has not revived as a matter of course. 
Then there may come a famine ; famines 
recur in Ireland. Then there will be dis- 
turbances, rash words, and rash deeds. 


Mr. Maenaghien 
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Then, possibly, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may interfere; but I think 
the end will be less tragic and more 
commonplace. I think the new Irish 
Constitution may end in universal bank- 
ruptcy and a regular smash. This is 
what you ask us—what the prosperous, 
law-abiding, and hard-working people 
of Ulster are asked to take part in—I 
assure you they desire nothing but to 
be left alone. You will not let us alone 
— is it too late to appeal to the common 
sense of the people, and to the teachings 
of history? Sir, I think itis not. We 
appeal to Scotland, and we appeal to 
England. Already one Scotch Member 
has given a response, and has in manly 
and eloquent terms declared that Scot- 
land, Presbyterian Scotland, will never 
coerce Ulster men who are united to 
them in blood and religion. And, Sir, 
I do not despair of England. I trust 
the people of England—I trust the de- 
mocracy of England. Surely this great 
nation is a wise and understanding 
eople. 

Mr. DWYER GRAY (Dublin, &t. 
Stephen’s Green): I am astonished that 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Antrim (Mr. Macnaghten) in his speech, 
which otherwise, so far as we are con- 
cerned, was of an inoffensive character, 
should have thought it necessary to in- 
troduce into it the suggestion that we 
are advocating this measure for the sake 
of procuring payment for the Irish 
Members in the new Legislative Body. 
I take it that if we are actuated by any 
motive of that kind it would be a very 
much better speculation for us to remain 
where we are; because I imagine the 
question of the payment of Members is 
likely to arise as speedily in the Imperial 
Parliament as it is in an Irish Parlia- 
ment, and the remuneration here is likely 
to be of a very much more substantial 
character. The hon. Member alluded 
to the speech of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, and while paying to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman a 
tribute of praise, he expressed a hope 
that he would transfer his services and 
his residence to Ireland when the new 
Legislative Body is established ; but, at 
the same time, to a certain extent, he 
sneered at what he called the lightness 
and levity with which he said the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had treated 
a serious subject. Perhaps I may be 
permitted to remind the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman, who himself occupies a dis- 
tinguished position at the English Chan- 
cery Bar, that he can also transfer his 
exceedingly valuable services to the 
Irish Bar, when this change shall have 
been accomplished, and then the levity 
and light-heartedness of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General will be counter- 
balanced and prevented from assuming 
an undue preponderance by the solidity 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just addressed the House. The hon. 
and learned Member has alluded to the 
Cork cattle trade dispute, and he has 
led the House to believe that the action 
of the Cork Cattle Association was in- 
stigated by the National League. Now, 
I think the hon. Member ought to have 
endeavoured to make himself master of 
the facts before he made a statement 
calculated to prejudice the National 
League, and a large number of Irish 
Members connected with that organiza- 
tion in the eyes of the House. The fact 
is that the dispute was of a purely local 
character. The National League not 
only had nothing to do with it, but re- 
fused to have anything to do with it. 
It was essentially a trade dispute, carried 
on with vigour on both sides; but not 
stained by any of those excesses which 
frequently accompany trade disputes 
both in England and Scotland. It was 
a dispute between those interested in 
the regular cattle trade on the one hand, 
and those who had endeavoured to set 
up a trade competition to the detriment 
‘of that trade on the other, and after a 
struggle of a few months an amicable 
compromise was arrived at, not on 
account of extreme compulsion on either 
side, but a compromise brought about 
by mutual friends, and arranged to the 
mutual satisfaction of all concerned. If 
that is the most formidable accusation 
the hon. and learned Member has to 
make against the popular organization 
in Ireland, and if that is his sole ground 
for apprehending that, by this Bill, 
trade will be destroyed in Ireland, and 
that there will be general bankruptcy 
and a universal smash, then I think all 
sensible men will say that there is very 
little ground for the exaggerated fears 
the hon. and learned Member has ex- 
pressed—fears which I venture to think 
in his own secret heart he does not 
entertain. These accusations against the 
pone Party in Ireland, of their desire 
to destroy tradein Ireland, and drag down 
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commercial enterprize, are not at all 
confined to the hon. and learned Member. 
I am glad to see the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Edinburgh 
(Mr. Goschen) in his place, and I would 
scarcely have ventured to intervene in 
this debate if it were not that I desired 
to reply to an attack made by the right 
hon. Gentleman upon me in his speech 
on the first reading of this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman in that speech 
quoted an extract—an extract which I 
venture to say did not convey the true 
meaning of the article, but which, no 
doubt, was supplied to him probably by 
the agents of the Loyal and Patriotic 
Union—he quoted an extract from an 
article in a newspaper owned by me, 
The Morning News, published in Belfast 
—and he pointedly alluded to the fact 
that it was owned by me—which con- 
tained a suggestion inimical to the linen 
trade. That extract struck the House 
as being very extraordinary in a news- 
paper owned by me. I did not exactly 
recollect at the moment what that 
article could be, or how it could 
have got into any newspaper over 
which I had any control. I have 
since looked into the facts, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman desires to verify 
my statement, and wishes to allude to 
the subject in his speech, which I think 
I am almost entitled to ask him to do, 
I will forward him the series of articles 
on which he can form his judgment. In 
1884 the linen trade of Ulster was ina 
state of extreme depression, and the 
Ulster Association, which represents all 
the manufacturing industry in flax in 
the North of Ireland, published a very 
lugubrious Report, pointing out the ex- 
treme depression of trade, and the fact 
that the area of flax under cultivation 
had been falling off from year to year, 
until it had reached a very low point 
indeed compared with what it was 10 or 
20 years before. It had decreased from 
880,000 acres in 1864 to something like 
80,000 acres in 1884. I read the Re- 
port, and I was greatly struck with the 
figures it contained, and also with the 
fact that many of the flax mills were 
closed ; that many limited companies had 
ceased to pay any dividends; and that 
their shares had ceased to be market- 
able, and were only quoted at nominal 
figures, although the shares were fully 
paid up. I was also struck by the fact 
that many of the gentlemen who had 
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been interested in the flax trade had 
failed, and that their mills were closed. 
I thought it was a good thing to in- 
vestigate for my newspaper the cause 
of this lamentable condition of affairs. 
I asked a gentleman interested in the 
linen trade of Belfast, whose sole means 
of livelihood was the linen trade, who 
was, 20 or 25 years ago, engaged in the 
trade, and who was extremely compe- 
tent to deal with the subject, to write a 
series of articles in The Belfast Morning 
News on The Decline in the Linen Trade : 
Its Cause and its Remedy. These articles 
were not intended to depreciate the linen 
trade, but were rather an independent 
attempt to investigate the causes which 
have led to the depression in the trade, 
and to make suggestions which might 
help towards its revival. These articles 
were written in a very independent tone, 
which may have been liable to misin- 
terpretation. The article to which the 
right hop. Member referred was an 
allusion made by the writer to a speech 
made by a gentleman in America regard- 
ing the fact that the Belfast merchants 
had “ Boycotted” the Dublin Exhibi- 
tion, and what an effect it might have 
on the resuscitation of the linen trade 
and on public opinion, and more espe- 
cially on Irish public opinion. He 
warned the people of Belfast that such 
narrow-minded conduct was not cal- 
culated to enlist Irish support in Ame- 
rica. I am speaking in the presence 
of many hon. Gentlemen in whose 
faces I saw indignation when the quota- 
tion was read. These are, however, the 
facts of the case. The article excited a 
certain amount of controversy, and did 
good. I venture to say that if the 
right hon. Gentleman will peruse the 
whole series of articles, which I will for- 
ward to him, I am sure, with that spirit 
of justice and impartiality which is his 
great characteristic, he will withdraw or 
qualify the most injurious suggestions 
he made, doubtless because he had only 
received a garbled extract from a long 
series of articles. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman staked his great authority in 
this House upon the financial aspect, 
founded, no doubt, on certain figures 
supplied to him, I presume, from the 
same tainted source. [Mr. GoscHen: 
No.] The right hon. Gentleman says 
*““No.” That only makes the mat- 
ter worse; because, if he knew the 
whole of the facts, he only quoted a 
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portion of them, and quoted figures cal- 
culated to mislead the House. Some of 
the figures may have been mentioned 
before in this debate; but in view of 
the emphasis which has been placed on 
the question of Ulster by the hon. and 
learned Member for North Antrim (Mr. 
Macnaghten) it is important to go into 
them again, and I crave the indulgence 
of the House while Ido so. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that if Ulster were 
separated from the rest of Ireland, Ire- 
land would be unable financially to carry 
on the work of Government. To prove 
this, he took Schedule D of the Income 
Tax, which deals alone with trade profit 
and professions. He compared, on that 
single Schedule, Ulster with theremainder 
of Ireland; but he said that from that 
calculation of the income from trades and 
professions the City of Dublin, the 
capital of Ireland, must be excluded. 
Upon that extraordinary calculation, he 
arrived at the conclusion that the Na- 
tionalist portion of Ulster only contri- 
butes some £300,000 under Schedule D 
of the Income Tax, while the non-Na- 
tionalist portion of Ulster contributes 
£2,500,000, I think. But will the right 
hon. Gentleman be astonished to hear 
that of that £2,500,000 he attributes to 
the non-Nationalist part of Ulster 
£2,100,000 comes from the town of 
Belfast. Therefore, if you exclude Dub- 
lin on the one hand, and Belfast on the 
other, this enormous preponderance 
under Schedule D disappears at once. 


Surely it is the merest folly to take the. 


one great town in the South out of the 
calculation of the Income Tax derived 
from trades and professions, and to leave 
in the great town in the North, and then 
compare the two. There is a much 
fairer method of calculating the matter, 
and I will ask the House to consider it 
fora moment. I have taken the -assess- 
ment for the Income Tax in an agri- 
cultural county not under the single 
Schedule of trades and professions, but 
under the whole four Schedules into 
which Income Tax is divided ; and the 
result of that is that in the three 
Southern Provinces the assessment is 
£24,000,600, while in the Northern 
Province it is only £9,900,000. That is 
a very different comparison indeed from 
that which was made by the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and I trust that when he 
comes to deal in his speech with the 
question of Ulster again, he will take 
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some general statistics which will give 
him a fair notion of the comparative 
wealth of the different portions of the 
country, and that he will not take one 
particular Schedule, leaving out one 
portion of the trades and professions 
of the country and including another, 
by which means it is only possible to 
arrive at an erroneous conclusion. 
Now, the Income Tax per head for 
Leinster is £10 6s. 9d.; while in 
Ulster it is only £5 14s. 5d. per head. 
That gives a very different notion of the 
comparative wealth of the North and 
South from that given by the right hon. 
Gentleman. But even in despised Mun- 
ster it is £6 Os. 7d. per head, as against 
£5 14s. 5d.; and these figures prove 
where the wealth, as well as the intelli- 
gence, of the country is concentrated. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) 
procured a Return of the rateable value 
of property in Ireland, and this affords a 
fair criterion also. The result is exactly 
the same. Leinster stands valued at the 
rate of £3 13s. 5d. per head of the popu- 
lation; Munster £2 10s. 10d.; Ulster 
£2 9s. 11d. ; and Connaught £1 15s. 2d. 
—that is to say, that Ulster stands lower 
than either Leinster or Munster. It is 
constantly dinned into our ears that 
Ulster is wealthy and prosperous, and 
that we represent the three impoverished 
Provinces, and want to seize upon 
Ulster because she is prosperous. But, 
as a matter of fact, so far as the rate- 
able valuation is concerned, only one of 
the four Provinces stands lower than 
Ulster, and that is Connaught. The 
other two are rated at a higher figure. 
So that in neither the assessment for In- 
come Tax, nor in the valuation for rate- 
able property, does any Ulster county 
stand amongst the first 14 in Ireland. 
Therefore, no hon. Gentleman will, I 
think, venture to cite facts to bear out 
the assertion that it is because the other 
parts of Ireland are so impoverished and 
Ulster so prosperous that we want to 
have a central authority, instead of 
having the country cut up into districts. 
The Income Tax in Leinster, excluding 
Dublin, is £7 168. 6d.; while if you 
leave Belfast out of the calculation for 
Ulster the valuation is only £5 1s. 0d. 
Turn the figures as you please, if you 
take them fairly you will find that the 
views so persistently put forward are 
fallacious. It will be found that Ulster 
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does not occupy anything approaching 
the position of supremacy claimed for it 
by its friends. Another test by which 
the comparative wealth and prosperity 
of Ulster and the other portions of Ire- 
land may be ascertained is the test of 
emigration. Emigration is the index of 
poverty and of discontent; and yet, as 
proved by the figures for 10 years, will 
the House be astonished to learn that 
emigration from Ulster has been higher 
than from any other part of Ireland? 
In 10 years down to 1881 the emigra- 
tion from Ulster was 5-38 of the popu- 
lation; Munster, 5°26; Leinster, 4°68; 
and Connaught, 3°59. Thus the emi- 
gration from Ulster was not very far 
from double what it was from Connaught. 
I take it that there are fair methods 
of seeing if Ulster is contented and pros- 
perous; but hon. Gentlemen who are 
always proclaiming the wealth, content- 
ment, and loyalty of Ulster, never ad- 
duce facts and figures. I should like to 
know what right the hon. and learned 
Member for Antrim has to speak on be- 
half of Ulster at all? Hon. Members 
above the Gangway speak of themselves 
as Ulster Members; but why do not 
these Members remind the House that 
they are a minority even from Ulster? 
If the representation from Ulster is 
divided between the Nationalists and 
the so-called Loyalisis, it will be found 
that the real Loyalists—the Nationalists 
—are in a considerable majority—a ma- 
jority of some 20 or 25, and quite suffi- 
cient to constitute a working majority 
in regard to the Business of this House. 
Is it not astounding—I do not wish to 
be offensive—but is it not something 
approaching to impudence for hon. Mem- 
bers from what is called the ‘‘ Imperial 
and Loyalist Province,”’ although in a 
minority, to be perpetually telling us 
what Ulster will do and what Ulster 
thinks? If the House wants to know 
what Ulster will do and think, they will 
have to turn to these Benches to know, 
for we are the majority, expressing the 
Constitutionally - expressed opinion of 
Ulster. We are perpetually reminded 
of what the Protestants of Ulster will 
do, and what they will not do; of what 
yoke they will submit to, and what steps 
they will take to resist the edicts of this 
House by force of arms. They are con- 
tinually speaking of Protestant Ulster 
as if Ulster is Protestant as a whole, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain) seems always to have fixed in 
his head the notion that Ulster is essen- 
tially Protestant, and he is much con- 
cerned to defend Protestant Ulster 
against a. put under the yoke of the 
Catholics. He was not always so con- 
cerned for them. It is worth while to 
examine with a little care the preten- 
sions of Ulster to be called Protestant 
Ulster, and to see how little right there 
is to that claim. As a matter of fact, 
the Catholics of Ulster enormously out- 
number any denomination of Protestants 
in Ulster; and it is only by combining 
the other denominations in Ulster that 
you can secure a small percentage of 
Protestants over the Catholics. Even 
with all these denominations—Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Unitarians, In- 
dependents, Moravians, and Jews—and 
bulking them as one, you only get 
52 per cent of non-Catholics who are not 
homogeneous in any sense, and 48 per 
cent of Catholics. It is only in four 
counties in Ulster, out of nine, that Pro- 
testants are in a majority at all. In the 
majority of the counties of Ulster the 
Catholics are in a majority in returning 
Members to this House numerically in 
five out of nine counties; and when hon. 
Members, without any justification, 
speak on behalf of Ulster, they speak 
of the four counties of Armagh, Antrim, 
Down, and Londonderry, because in 
those counties alone are they in a ma- 
jority. If you eliminate Belfast, the Ca- 
tholics are in a majority in the remainder 
of Ulster over all other denominations 
combined. I take it that the warlike 
pronouncement of which we have heard 
so much, and to which an evening paper 
devoted five pages the other evening, is 
not so much to be afraid of, or to alarm 
hon. Members; but even if there was 
anything in these warlike sounds, the 
fact that, take Belfast away, there is a 
majority of Catholics over Protestants 
of some 80,000 over every other deno- 
mination may make us feel not quite so 
much alarm. The right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket), in a speech which he 
made some time ago in England, said 
that Ulster, tried by every test of 
wealth, education, and the comfortable 
dwellings of the people, would not be 
found wanting. I have already exa- 
mined the test of wealth and education ; 


let me try the matter now by the test of | 


Mr. Dwyer Gray 
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the dwellings of the people, as we are 
challenged to do by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Let me take the 
case of dwellings of £1 and under—the 
worst class of hovels to be found—we 
find in Ulster 152,499; Connaught 
i05,008; Munster 92,632, and Leinster 
85,040—that is to say, that in wealthy 
Ulster, in regard to which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman challenges 
this test of the dwellings of the people, 
there are more than one-third of the 
whole number of the worst class of 
houses valued at £1 and under, and 
nearly double as many as in Leinster or 
Munster, and 50,000 more than in Con- 
naught. Therefore, I am afraid that, 
taken even by that standard, Ulster has 
very little to boast of. But let me go 
from the worst class of houses to those 
of the very best class—namely, those 
rated above £12, and what are the facts 
there? In Leinster there are 18,745; 
Ulster 11,950; Munster 6,598, and ip 
Connaught 2,452; so that neither tested 
by the worst nor the best class of houses 
does Ulster reach that point of perfec- 
tion which we are continually told she 
has long ago attained. I therefore 
hope that hon. Members above the 
Gangway who may continue this debate 
will cease to speak either of Ulster as 
essentially Protestant, or as monopo- 
lizing the wealth and intelligence of the 
country. These figures ought to be a 
lesson to those who still presume on the 
ignorance of English public opinion to 
talk in this manner of what they call 
‘Loyal and Protestant Ulster.” The 
Dublin Evening Mail is the ostensible 
organ of the Orange Party in Dublin 
and in the South of Ireland. It is an 
organ of the strongest and most pro- 
nounced Tory principles. It has always 
fearlessly advocated those principles; 
but it is not without a certain amount 
of intelligence, and, on occasions, a cer- 
tain amount of frankness. Writing, 
within the last fortnight, of these sta- 
tistics, which had been published in 
another Irish newspaper, it deprecated 
the practice of speaking of Ulster as a 
single homogeneous Province, and sug- 
gested that Ulster ought to be divided 
into what it says should be ‘ Celtic 
Ulster” and ‘‘ British Ulster.” It gave 
a list of the nine Ulster counties, and 
went on to say— 

“The first four of these counties—that is 
Down, Antrim, Armagh, and Derry—constitute 
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what we call British Ulster; but the title of 
Derry to that name is precarious.” 


Therefore, the Orange Tory — in 
Dublin acknowledges that only four of 
these nine counties have any pretension 
to be called “ British Ulster,” and that 
the title even of one of the four is pre- 
carious. The article goes on to say— 

“ Tt is not merely in the interests of abstract 
truth or of convenience of nomenclature that 
we wish to discard the notion of Ulster being a 
homogeneous Province, a political unit, having 
as good a title as all Ireland to pronounce on 
its own political destiny. ‘lhe pretended unity 
of Ulster is a danger to the cause of British 
Ulster. The Nationalists have the wit to see 
this, and are now parading the majority of one 
which their side obtained in Ulster at the late 
General Election as an argument for treating 
Ulster as a whole, and that whole Nationalist.” 
That is exactly what the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) wants the House to do. 
But the Orange organ in Dublin tells 
us it would be dangerous to do what 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham proposes to do. The writer 
goes on to say— 

“ We apprehend that if Mr. Gladstone suc- 
ceeds in kindling a civil war in Ireland, a good 
many counties in Ulster will stand in for the 
College Green Parliament, and their share of 
whatever plunder is going.’’ 

So that, whenever an appeal is made to 
the right hon. Gentleman to say what 
he will do for Ulster, and if he proposes 
to exclude Ulster from the Bill, the ap- 
peal must be made on behalf of three 
counties only which have a decided 
claim to be called Protestant; and I 
should like to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would seriously stand 
up in this House and propose that 29 
counties should be included under one 
national Representative Body or Council 
and the three Orange counties left out? 
If hon. Members above the Gangway 
will study these figures, I think they 
will see that they altogether dispose of 
their right to speak on behalf of Ulster, 
or to talk of ‘‘ Protestant Ulster.” Not 
a single Member who has taken part in 
this debate has attempted to deny these 
facts, or the natural deductions to be 
drawn from them. I have many more 
figures; but I am aware that the read- 
ing of dry statistics is very irksome to 
hon. Members who have to listen to 
them. I have endeavoured to show that 
Ulster has no special claim to be called 
wealthy, as compared with the rest of 
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Ireland, or to be called exclusively or 
mainly Protestant. But we are told 
that all the intelligence of Ireland is 
concentrated in Ulster—that it embodies 
not only the wealth but the intelligence 
of Ireland. |An hon. Memper: Hear, 
hear ! An hon. Member says ‘‘ Hear, 
hear ;” but I will leave the House to 
judge for itself. It would be most in- 
decorous and presumptuous for me to 
express any opinion upon that subject, 
although I may have formed an opinion 
in my own mind. I will take a more 
legitimate test, the test of the per- 
centage of persons able to read and write. 
I do not find that, judged even by that 
test, Ulster possesses that predominant 
position in regard to intelligence which 
is claimed for it, both in and out of this 
House. The number of persons who 
can neither read nor write were, accord- 
ing to the last Census Returns, in Leinster 
58°5 ; Ulster 53:4; and Munster, where, 
of course, all the stupidity and ignorance 
are concentrated, 53:2, or practically 
the same as Ulster; and Connaught 
41°5. Thus we have the fact that judged 
by the standard of education, Leinster 
is higher than Ulster. We have not 
been much astonished at the attitude 
taken by the noble Marquess the Member 
for Rossendale (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington). His action has been at least 
straightforward and open from the be- 
ginning. He has been a fair opponent, 
and we have towards him, although an 
opponent, nothing but feelings of re- 
spect. But I confess the attitude of the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) has been a 
standing puzzle to me for some months. 
It is a matter of extreme difficulty to 
ascertain exactly what the opinions of 
the right hon. Gentleman are on this 
subject of Ireland on any given day. 
We know that, in 1874, he was a Home 
Ruler, and that he was then an advocate 
of the federal scheme of Mr. Butt ; but 
more recently, in publications which, 
although not given to the world with 
his name, yet bear his imprimatur, and 
which, I think, he will not venture to 
repudiate, he discussed the system of 
federation, and had very strong faith in 
it as a settlement of the Irish Question. 
[Mr. Cuampertarn dissented.] I see 
the right hon. Gentleman shakes his 
head. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN (Bir- 
mingham, W.): If the hon. Gentleman 
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wishes to know why I shook my head I | Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN ; 
will tell him. I understood him to say! The statement that the proposal for 
that in some article supposed to have! National Councils was put forward with 
my approval, I spoke in favour of my authority is perfectly correct; but 
federation as a possible solution of the | that does not make me responsible for 
question. I assure him that he is mis- the whole of the article, which was not 
taken. In that article I pointed out— | written by me. 
in that article it was pointed out- Mr. DWYER GRAY: The House 
[Laughter and ironical cheers} —- hon. | will understand the explanation of the 
Members are really a little too hasty. | right hon. Gentleman. But we are in 
As I have already stated in this House, this position. The article was published 
that article was not written by me; but | in July, 1885, which contained a scheme 
in that article, the general lines of which for the solution of the Irish Question ; 
I am ready to say I approved, it was | every newspaper attributed it, if not to 
stated that federation would be a solu- | the pen, at least to the inspiration, of the 
tion quite consistent with the unity of | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Empire, and the attribution of large | West Birmingham ; during 18 months 
powers of local government to Ireland; the right hon. Gentleman took every 
but it was pointed out that it would in- credit for that article; he never, in 
volve so great a disturbance of the | speech, or paper, or by any other means, 
English Constitution that at that time denied that he was responsible for that 
it was outside the range of practical | article. He was responsible for an 
politics. article published this year in the same 
Mr. DWYER GRAY: I understand, magazine; the article published this 
then, from the right hon. Gentleman that | year stated that the article of the pre- 


although he did not write that article, | vious year was published onthe authority 


he is willing to take the responsibility 
for it. [Mr. Cuamperuarn dissented. | 
At all events, the Press of the United 
Kingdom attributed it to the right hon. 
Gentleman. When it appeared to be a 
popular article, and perhaps when it was 











of Mr. Chamberlain. The right hon. 
Gentleman never denied that; but now 
he comes forward and says he is not 
responsible for it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, who has no difficulty in writing 
contradictions to the Press when it suits 


assumed that it might contain the germ | him, was in this case unable to write a 
of a solution of the Irish Question, the | letter of two lines to remove the belief, 
right hon. Gentleman was perfectly | which we are now told is a misappre- 
ready to take credit for it. There was | hension, that he was responsible for the 
not a newspaper in the Kingdom which | article of last year containing a scheme 
did not publish a statement that the for the solution of the Irish Question. I 
article was that of the right hon. Gentle-|do not wonder that the right hon. 
man, and contained his plan ; and it was | Gentleman is willing to shift from him- 
published in the Radical programme, | self a portion of the scheme of the 
which, I believe, the right hon. Gentle- | article of July, 1885, because one of the 
man ignores also. Am I also to under- | strongest objections which he has to the 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman ro- | scheme of the Prime Minister is on 





pudiates the second article in The Fort- 
nightly Review? I take the silence of | 
the right hon. Gentleman with reference 
to the second article as his assent to my 
assumption that he is,at least, responsible | 
for the second article. In the second | 
article occurs this sentence— 
“In the first place, there is the proposal for , 
National Councils, which was put forward with 
the authority of Mr. Chamberlain in the pages 
of this Review, July, 1885.” 
So now we have this condition of | 
affairs—that in 1885 the article was. 
"eanige eee with the authority of the right 
on. Gentleman. 


Mr, Joseph Chamberlain 


' account of the two Orders, and the dual 


system of representation. The right 
hon. Gentleman alleged that this was 
not sufficiently Radical for him—it con- 
tains the principles of representation of 
property, and of the two Orders—but in 


the scheme of July, 1885, these prin- 


ciples were embodied. Whoever the 
mysterious and undiscoverable author of 
the article of July, i885, was, he pro- 
poses that upon the County Boards 
there should be representatives of 
owners of property distinct from, and 
elected in a different manner from, the 
representatives of oceupiers; and he 
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proposed to carry on that dual system. | how the system of federalism would 
Thus we have embodied in the scheme | work. I will quote one sentence from 
the principle of the two Orders, which | it, which is very significant in face of 
we are now told is sufficiently Radical to | the determination which he has an- 


Government of 


be in the Radical programme. 
the right hon. Gentleman will tell us 
when he makes his speech, which we 
are all looking forward to with so much 
interest, what is his present opinion 
upon this question of dual representa- 


tion, and whether he withdraws aow | 
from that portion of the scheme in the | 
article which he does not deny is his | 


own, and which Zhe Fortnightly Review 
referred to as being published last year 
on the authority of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Now the right hon. Gentleman inter- 
rupted me to say that in the authorized 
document of this year, in contradistine- 


tion from the unauthorized programme | 
of last year, when he was criticizing | 


the various proposals, including that of 
National Councils, he was not opposed 


to the principle of federalism, and that | 


he thought there might be in it the 
foundation of a system which would 
grant to Ireland sufficient rights of self- 
government, while maintaining the unity 
of the Empire. I have nothing to say 
against the system of federalism; no 
one, however, has grappled with the 
argument of the Prime Minister, or has 


shown how the objections which the | 


right hon. Gentleman urged against that 
scheme are to be met. But in view of 


the fact that the right hon. Gentleman | 
the Member for West Birmingham has | 


no objection to federalism, and that he 
thought that in it might be found 
a solution of the Irish difficulty, it isa 
matter of some interest to know how he 
asserts that the principle of federalism 


I hope | 


nounced to vote against this Bill, as 
showing the opinions which he held at 
that time, whether they were or were 
not acceptable to the people of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman said in the 
article in The Fortnightly Review of Feb- 
ruary, 1886— 

“Tt would be useless to impose benefits which 
would be scornfully rejected by those for whose 
advantage they were intended. Once more, in 
the history of Irish politics, we have to register 
the verdict—-* Too late.’ ”’ 

I take it that the right hon. Gentleman 
is going to do his best next Thursday, 
or when the division is taken, to register 
another verdict of the kind. But the 
chief point to which I desire to direct 
the attention of the House is the way in 
which the system of federalism would 
work out. The right hon. Gentleman 
| said it should be adopted not only with 
| reference to Ireland, but with reference 
to the rest of the Kingdom; he sug- 
gested two Legislatures, one for the 
‘three Southern Provinces of Ireland 
and one for Ulster; he went on to sug- 
gest that there might be similar Legis- 
lative Bodies for England, Scotland, 
Wales, and the Isle of Man—at any 
| rate, he made out there would be six 
| Legislative Bodies. The article says— 
} a There would be, therefore, six Legislatures, 
each with its separate Ministry, and it may be 
assumed with a single Chamber.” 


|In this, perhaps, some Radicals may 
| find a solution of the most extraordinary 
| attitude which the right hon. Gentleman 
| has taken up; it may be that he is far 


would work. I do not know what are | more Radical, and that his schemes are 
the opinions of the right hon. Gentle- | more far-reaching, than anyone has an 
man upon the question of a Republic; / idea of. ‘‘In any case,” he goes on to 
but there was a time when he professed , say, ‘‘ the House of Lords, as at present 





Republican principles. He has not, as 
far as I know, publicly repudiated his 
Republican doctrines; and he may, 
therefore, be assumed to have still cer- 
tain Republican leanings or proclivities, 
modified possibly, to a certain extent, 
by the oath he has since taken; but, as 
I have said, he has never publicly with- 
drawn, or in any way repudiated, the 
notions of a Republican form of Go- 
vernment, of which, for years, he de- 
clared himself to be the advocate. Now, 
the article of this year shows the opi- 
nion of the right hon. Gentleman as to 
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constituted, must be abolished.”’ I com- 

| mend that to the noble Marquess the 
| Member for Rossendale, who has re- 
| cently entered into an offensive and de- 
| fensive alliance with the right hon. Gen- 
| tleman, who, in former times, scarcely 
spoke of him with so much confidence 
as at present— 

“ And it is hardly conceivable that even the 
nominal authority of the Crown could be long 
preserved.”’ 

That is the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the ultimate effect of a 
scheme of federation, and in that, he 
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says, alone is be found the solution of | the right hon. Gentleman uses these 
the Irish Question. I think I am not | words— 
wrong in saying that the right hon. “ Materials exist for a great transaction with- 
Gentleman, with regard to the question | out risk or taxation which would place the Irish 
of Republic versus Monarchy, is true to people in the possession of the land of their 
the principles of his earlier days, and birth.” : . 
that he has declared publicly that the The article goes on to point out that it 
Crown ought to be abolished—perhaps involved a large payment to the land- 
with the substitution of the right hon. | lords, and represented— 
Gentleman as Lord Protector. Idonot — “A capital sum which affords a basis for an 
know whether, following the example | immense operation.” 
of Cromwell, he would propose to have Nothing less than an immense operation 
hereditary succession—it is not perfectly would satisfy the right hon. Gentleman 
clear—but I have shown that so recently in February last; but now he says he 
as February last he declared that the will not allow the British taxpayer to be 
ultimate effect of the federal scheme pledged “inthe way of land purchase.” 
would be to abolish even the nominal So, in February last, if he, and not 
authority of the Crown; and I presume someone else, had the manipulation of 
that to-morrow, or next day, he will the scheme, the right hon. Gentleman 
come here and give us his reasons for | was, in the first place, prepared for a 
advocating the federal scheme in oppo- scheme of Republicanism which he fore- 
sition to the scheme of the Prime Minis- | saw would result in the overthrow of 
ter. The right hon. Gentleman goes on | the Crown, and, in the next place, was 
to say— ready to pledge the taxpayers of the 
country for an immense sum. But the 
destruction of the historical Constitution of the Tight hon. Gentleman must deal with 
United Kingdom, the creation of a tabula rasa, the Irish Question as a whole; and he 
and the establishment thereupon of the United goes on to say that the claims of the 
States Constitution in all its details. It may hole of the 600,000 cultivating tenants 
be that such a proposal would not be seriously | 1 itled t . 
objected to by consistent Radicals.” of Ireland would be entitled to serious 
consideration, and would not be lightly 
We do not go so far— rejected. Now, we have been greatly 
“ And it is probable that it would work with- | puzzled to know what scheme the right 
out friction, and preserve a real union of the hon. Gentleman has at present; but I 
Empire—" think it would be still more interesting 
observe, without the Crown— if, when he speaks on the question now 
“for defensive and offensive purposes; but it before the House, he will give us alittle 
is hardly conceivable that the people of Great more information as to his scheme of 
Britain, as a whole, are prepared for such a last February, and how it is that he so 
violent and complete revolution.” strongly objects to the Prime Minister’s 
Well, Sir, I do not think they are, and | touching even a portion of it. But, Sir, if 
I do not think that the 40 individuals it is difficult to understand the attitude 
who, to-day, renewed their allegiance to | of the right hon. Gentleman, it is im- 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Com- | possible to understand that of the noble 
mittee Room upstairs quite understand | Lord the Member for South Paddington 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- | (Lord Randolph Churchill). I do not 
posals mean nothing else than the super- | intend to try to explain the gyrations of 
session of the Crown. It is extremely the noble Lord ; but I have some infor- 
difficult to follow the windings of the | mation as to the course adopted by the 
career of the right hon. Gentleman for | noble Lord in reference to the last Elec- 
the last few months. Inthe same article | tion which may be of some slight interest 
he declares his adhesion to the scheme to the House. Speaking at Birming- 
attributed to Mr. Giffen for the settle- | ham he said, on the 23rd of October, 
ment of the Land Question, his only ob- | during the last Election— 
jection being that the payment to the| «It was contempt for Colonial opinion and 
landlords would be too high, and might | Colonial aspiration, which more than 100 years 
make too large a demand on the credit | 93° ©9St us the loss of our American Colonies. 
of the country. But far, from depre- But now the noble Lord is urging that 
cating in February last the dealing or a | the Irish opinion and the Irish aspira- 
gigantic scale with the Land Question, | tions should be treated with contempt. 


Mr. Dwyer Gray 


“The scheme, in fact, involves the absolute 
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In October and November last the opi- | social articles of various kinds, and in 
nions of the noble Lord, as faras we can | No. 7 appeared the first of a series of 


judge, have shown themselves to be of a 
very different character. Why will he 
not express now the opinions which he 
did then? Speaking at St. Stephen’s 
Club, on the 20th of May, 1885, the noble 
Lord is reported to have said— 

**I believe most firmly that this ought to be 
the attitude of the Tory Party—that they ought 
to be anxious and careful beyond measure not 
to be committed to any act or policy which 
should unnecessarily wound and injure the 
feelings and the sentiments of our brothers 
on the other side of the Channel of St. George.” 


The Marquess of Salisbury, speaking 
in Her Majesty’s Theatre the other 
night, thus alluded to ‘ our brethren 
on the other side of the Channel of St. 
George;”’ he calls them aliens in race 
in religion and in sentiment. The 
House will be glad to know whether the 
noble Lord adheres to the opinion which 
he announced in Birmingham, or to the 
opinion of the noble Marquess. But I 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that in the autumn of 1884 
there was inaugurated in London, with 
a considerable amount of splutter, a 
Limited Liability Company, calied by 
the name of the Conservative News 
Agency, Limited. The capital of that 
Company, whether it was paid up or 
not I cannot tell, was stated at £100,000, 


and the President of it was Lord Ran- | 


dolph Churchill. 


There were a good 


many distinguished Conservative mem- | 
bers of the Association, the object of | 


which was thus stated in the prospectus 


issued at the time, and published in | 
The St. Stephen's Review —it was to “ ad- | 


vance Constitutional principles, and 
especially to prepare voters for the 
coming General Election.” That was 
published in July—the object of the 
Association being also to supply Pro- 
vincial newspapers, scattered through- 
out the entire of the United Kingdom, 


| journal. 


articles on Home Rule by Lady Florence 
Dixie. Those articles did not advocate 
a limited Parliament, but advocated the 
concession of Grattan’s Parliament in 
its entirety ; it advocated the restoration 
of what had existed before. I take an 
extract from the first of these articles, 
and their importance does not lie in 
their ability, which is the characteristic 
of everything written by Lady Florence 
Dixie, but in the fact that, with a view to 
the next General Election, they were cir- 
culated broadcast by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington, for the 
purpose of educating the electors. The 
first article contained the following :— 


‘«Treland will, and shall, obtain Home Rule. 
The wild shriekers who formerly cried “ never”’ 
are now racking their brains to discover how 
little the Irish will accept. . . . Home Rule is 
a Conservative measure. ‘The Irish people ask 
but to re-establish what has been. They ask, 
through its instrumentality, to be made con- 
tented subjects of the Queen and loyal ad- 
herents of the Empire. Nothing to my mind 
is so revolting as to witness the opposition of 
Conservatives in Ireland to the National cause. 
It is a spectacle so unnatural as to cause disgust 
and resentment; yet I cannot believe that it 
will last. I am acquainted with many Conser- 
vative landlords and Loyalists in Ireland, and 
I know that the sentiments of many of them 
are in favour of Home Rule,” 


This article appeared in an enormous 
number of newspapers throughout the 
United Kingdom—it appeared in the 
noble Lord’s special organ, Zhe St. 
Stephen’s Review, and was issued in a 


special sheet to the various newspapers 


with the compliments of the Association. 
It was supplied to me, in my capacity of 
proprietor and conductor of Zhe Free- 
man’s Journal, for publication in that 
For that occasion only The 


| Freeman’s Journal was taken into favour, 
/and was supplied with advanced proofs 


with information of interest to the Con- | 


servative Party in articles stereotyped, 
or in proof. There were some 300 
Conservative newspapers associated 
throughout the United Kingdom which 
were instructed in true Conservative 
principles by the noble Lord and his 
associates with a view to the working of 
the General Election on the Conservative 
platform. Well, Sir, this new Associa- 
tion, week after week, issued leading 
articles, London letters, political and 





of the article for publication in Ireland, 
in order that the Irish people should be 
made aware of the attitude of the Con- 
servative Leaders, especially the younger 
Leaders, towards the Irish people. In 
publishing these articles in Zhe Free- 
man’s Journal, I was very careful to 
point out that they were supplied by the 
Conservative News Association and by 
the noble Lord; and I marked it as a 
sign of the times, and a hopeful indi- 
cation of the Conservative attitude, and 
used it as an argument why Irish voters 
in England should support the Oon- 
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servatives at the Elections. How sadly | 
is my confidence in the noble Lord 
shaken! But, surely, he will scarcely 
venture to contradict or repudiate his 
responsibility for the circulation of these 
articles. Early in September, 1885, I | 
was supplied with another article from | 
the same source, in which the author | 
says— 

“ There is no half-way course, and the sooner 
British statesmen recognize the fact,so much 
the better.” 

She goes on to define a strong policy of 
concession, and says— 

‘Of her own free will, Great Britain should 
hand back to Ireland the Parliament which she 
wrested from her in 1800.” 

She proceeds to glorify Grattan’s Par- 
liament, and tell the history of its over- 
throw— 

“It is for Great Britain seriously to ask her- 
self whether it is practicable to restore to Ire- | 
land her undoubted right to have a Parliament 
of her own? I firmly believe it is the only | 
policy-which will establish friendly relations | 
between Great Britain.” | 
Lady Florence Dixie goes on to point to | 
the noble Lord himself, who we know is | 
extremely modest, and does not allow | 
compliments to interfere with business— | 


“Do I see arising amidst the Conservative | 
ranks a young Leader who is facing the Irish 
problem, and recognizing the right of the Irish | 
people to govern themselves? Shall it be from | 
Conservative hands that Ireland will receive | 
back her long-lost freedom? Something tells | 
me that it will be so.”’ 


In a further article, just before the 
Elections in October, the writer argues 
in support of the practicability of Home | 
Rule. This was also issued in the same | 
way as the others. The writer says— 

“I think a Parliament at College Green is | 
eminently practicable. A day will come when 
this will be acknowledged. Then why should | 
everything be done too late? Is there no | 
patriot British statesman who will arise and | 
tell his countrymen the truth—who will wipe 
away this disgraceful stain of injustice, and | 
give Ireland her just rights ? | 
On November 13, immediately prior to | 
the Election, to keep the system up, and | 
keep the Irish vote true to the Conserva- 
tive cause, we have this article— 

‘*Legislative independence far from its 
proving a source of separation and disinte- 
gration, as Mr. Chamberlain and others would 
have us believe ”— 


and now, I may say, we have the tables 
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federation, and the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington going for I do 
not know what, but declining to go for 


| Repeal of the Union— 


| “as Mr. Chamberlain and others would have us 


believe, and would insure the true union of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. In this course alone true unity is centred 
—any other must be productive of disunion and 


| discontent.”’ 


And this Conservative News Agency not 
only circulated articles from the Na- 
tional League, but from other sources. 
The St. Stephen’s Review of December 
19th, 1885, also published an article 
from Mr. Bellingham, late M.P. for 
Louth, advocating Home Rule. What 


are we to think of the position taken up 


by the young Leaders of the Conserva- 


| tive Party in view of the Election? They 


established a large organization, sub- 
scribed large sums of money, and asso- 
ciated themselves with newspapers in 
England, Scotland, and Wales by a 
system of supplying articles to those 


| newspapers, in order to secure that they 


all should speak with one voice on the 
question of the day. And this is the 
class of literature they supplied in order 
to educate the voters up to the point of 
Home Rule, or, if not that, to delibe- 
rately deceive the Irish voters, and lead 
them to believe that the young Leaders 
of the Conservative Party would use 
their best endeavours to secure for Ire- 
land not only the Repeal of the Union, 
but Grattan’s Parliament, if the Irish 
vote were cast for the Conservatives. I 
am glad that I happened to preserve 
these extracts I have read ; it was only 
through an accident that I did so, for I 
scarcely, at the time, thought them worth 
drawing attentionto. [‘* Hear, hear!” 

I can understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man suying ‘‘ Hear, hear!” Ican well 
understand that he would have pre- 
ferred that I should not draw attention 
to these extracts. Perhaps he will tell 
us what the exact position of the Con- 
servative News Agency (Limited) is at 
this moment, and whether the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) still 
occupies the honoured and trusted posi- 
tion of President of the Association. I 
| feel I have already occupied the House 
| too long, and I will say but a very few 
/words in conclusion. We are told by 
some that by passing this Bill we shall 








turned—we have the right hon. Mem- | drive capital out of Ireland. I do not 
ber for West Birmingham going for | believe that we shall do anything of the 
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kind. We are told that we shall de-| Railway Company—that English Com- 
stroy the industry of the North, and that | pany—than the whole capital of the City 
capital will leave Belfast. Why, Sir, | of Dublin Company, which was called 
capital at this moment could not leave | an Irish Company. [An hon. Memser : 
Belfast. Capital is locked up in Belfast, | Than there was English capital in the 
as everyone who is interested knows, and | Irish Company.] Not at all. There 
it is as impossible to realize it now as it would be nothing at all in the assertion 
has been at any time during the past | that there was more Irish money in the 
seven or eight years. There is not a|/ London and North-Western Railway 
Bank in Ireland that has not large sums | Company than there was English money 
locked up in mills in Belfast, and not | in the Irish Company ; but he said there 
one-tenth of this capital could be realized | was more Irish money invested in the 


Government of 





in the event of great capitalists en- 
deavouring to transfer their capital from | 
Ireland to England, or other countries. 
Therefore, these statements as to driving 
capital from Ireland are all bunkum. It | 
is impossible for capital to leave the 

North, for the reason that it must hold 

on to an industry which, I am sorry to | 
say, is in a very depressed condition— 
and that not in consequence of any agi- 
tation which has taken place. The same 
state of things has existed eight or 10 
years in consequence of the undue de- 
velopment of the linen industry during 
the American War. We are told that 
capital will leave other parts of Ireland. | 
What capital ? What English capital is 

there in Ireland? I am not aware of 

any, save one class. If we could pro- | 
cure a Return of the names of the share- 
holders in Irish Limited Liability Com- 
panies, Irish Railway Companies, Irish 
Tnsurance Offices, and other industrial 
enterprizes of every kind, I venture to 
say that not 5 per cent of them would be 
found to be English. Not 5 percent of 
the capital of Irish industrial enterprizes 
is held by Englishmen. I was, some 
‘three years ago, greatly struck by a 
speech made by the Chairman of the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company at a meeting of the share- | 
holders of that Company—so struck by 
it that it has never left my memory. At 
that time there was a bitter contest going 
on in regard to the mail contract between 
Holyhead and Dublin. The Irish Mem- 
bers desired that the contract should be 
in the hands of an Irish Company; but 
the London and North-Western had ob- 
tained it, and were struggling to main- 
tain it. Well, Mr. Moon, the gentle- 
man to whom I refer, met the share- 
holders, and made a speech on the sub- | 
ject which I never forgot. He stated | 


'London and North-Western Railway 


Company than the entire capital of the 


Irish Company. If we could arrive at 


the facts carefully by statistics, I have 
not the slightest doubt that there is at 
least three or four times the amount of 
Irish money invested in England that 
there is English money invested in Ire- 


‘land, with, asI say, the exception of one 


single class of investments—namely, ad- 
vances by way of mortgage on Irish land. 
We in Ireland can well afford, as far as 
industrial enterprizes are concerned, to 
do without English aid. I am not aware 
that we ever had English aid to any 
substantial extent. During the period 
from 1848 to 1865, when Ireland was in 
a state of perfect tranquillity, when the 
Viceroy was congratulating the Queen, 
year after year, on the increase which 


was taking place in the flocks and herds, 


and when emigration was going on 
largely, withdrawing a large part of 
the poor population, I am not aware 
that there was any influx of English 
capitalintoIreland. Theonlyinvestments 
to any considerable extent of English 
capital in Ireland are loans upon Irish 
land; and I think those loans, far from 
benefiting any section of the community, 
have proved a curse to the country. 
They tempted Irish landlords into ex- 
travagance ; they tempted them to 
come over here, and vie with men far 
richer than themselves in display and 
ostentation. They caused them to get 
plunged into debt, and the result was 
that they were induced to put pressure 
on their tenants, and to raise their rents. 
This has brought something like ruin 
upon the Irish landlords and tenants. 
Why was it that we had this influx of 


' English money in the shape of mortgages 


on Irish land? Was it from a philan- 
thropic impulse? Nothing of the kind, 





that they had more Irish shareholders , It was simply because any money lender, 
and a larger amount of Irish capital in- | any Insurance Company, any capitalist 
vested in the London and North-Western with a large sum to dispose of, and not 
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knowing what to do with it, could pro- | but to the author of it, and to conceal a 
cure from 44 to 5 per cent on a first-| feeling of pique, and jealousy, and 
class mortgage on Irish land; whereas | spleen unworthy of any man, or of any 
only from 3 to 34 per cent was to be ob- | men pretending to be statesmen, dealing 
tained on similar security in England. | with a great question of this kind, 
One and a-half or two per cent more | affecting the lives, liberties, and happi- 
was to be got out of Irish than out of | ness of millions of Her Majesty’s sub- 
English mortgages. Money was lent jects. I do believe that there are some 
on mortgages on Irish land for the same | hon. Members below the Gangway who 
reason that it is lent on mortgage on | are really thinking of voting against 
American land. There was nothing of | this Bill because they think it would 
philanthropy in it, and no desire to} be injurious to Ireland. I would ask 
promote the interests of Ireland. The | them to consider for a moment what they 
only reason was that those who invested | think would be the effect of the rejec- 
got a higher usury; and if these inves- | tion of the measure. I was speaking 
tors suffer now from the condition of! within the last three or four days to a 
things that they themselves have helped | gentleman practically at the head of 
to bring about, I do not think there is|one of the greatest—I think we may 
any section of the House which should | call it the greatest—commercial insti- 
feel any particular commiseration for | tution in Ireland. He looked forward, 
them. The loans they made to the Irish | as all who are aware of the condition of 
landlords, so far as we are concerned, | affairs in Ireland do, with something 
have been a curse to the country ; and | like consternation to the rejection of the 
this is the only kind of investment of | Bill. He looked forward with the ut- 
English capital in Ireland that has | most possible hope and gratification at 
taken place to any extent that I have | the prospect of its being speedily passed. 
the slightest knowledge of. And now | The institution he is connected with is 
I should like just for a moment to con- | probably more intimately bound up with 
sider the commercial effect of the de-| the commerciai prosperity of Ireland 
feat, or even serious postponement, of | than any other in the Three Kingdoms, 
this Bill. I say its effect will be ex- | and its managers are probably better 
tremely disastrous. We are told that | able to judge of the commercial effects 
in consequence of the action of the | of a measure of this kind than anyone 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 





in Ireland. Well, such was the opinion 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- | of this gentleman; but, at the same 
lain) and his Friends this Bill is going | time, he said he would rather see the 
to be defeated. For my own part, I do | Bill rejected than see it mutilated, and 
not believe these flimsy forecasts; but | he suggested to me to urge on every 
if the Bill be defeated, I fear that the | person who might have influence to 
result upon Ireland will be extremely | urge on the Government, above all 
disastrous. It is a marvellous thing for | things, to maintain the provisions, and 
me to find some Members below the | rather take all risks than mutilate the 
Gangway opposite telling us that they | measure. Crossing over from Boulogne 
are going to vote against the Bill, not | a week ago, I met an English gentleman 
because they share the opinions of Gen- | at the head of one of the greatest firms 
tlemen above the Gangway, which opi- | inthe United Kingdom, which has agen- 
nions we can understand and respect, | cies and branch offices in every great 
not because of any opposition to the| town of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Bill on the principle propounded by the | Ireland. He expressed himself strongly 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- | in favour of this measure. I asked him 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington), but | what, in his opinion, would be the effect 
because they do not think the Bill good | upon ‘the great business which he carries 
enough for us. They desire, they say, | on in every great town in Ireland? I 
to frame a complete measure. I often | asked him whether, as an Englishman, 
wonder whether this is a real excuse— | he was apprehensive that it would injure 
whether they really are serious. I think | his trade in any way, and he said it 
it is, on the part of someof the Leaders | would have no effect. But what he said 
of the Party, merely a transparent ex- | was seriously affecting his business, and 
cuse; that it is an excuse to cover an| would probably affect it still moro 
inveterate hostility, not only to the Bill, | | eutoany, was the condition of suspense 
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and uncertainty into which they were 
plunged, which checked all kinds of 
commercial enterprize. That is the 
position in which some people propose 
to plunge Ireland for the next 12 
months. Zhe Times the other day 
threatened that the English merchants 
in Mincing Lane were about to stop 
our credit, and that if this Bill passed | 
they would supply us with no more tea 
and sugar, and soon. We could with 
equanimity bear to be deprived of 
supplies from Mincing Lane. Wecould 
ourselves make up for the deficiency. It 
is said, however, that that would have 
the result of dragging down two or 
three Irish banks. Well, Ido not think 
the action of any merchants in England, 
or of the whole combined commercial 
community in England, would affect the 
stability of a single Irish bank ; but the 
paralysis of trade throughout Ireland 
and the complete suspension of all but 
an absolutely necessary amount of busi- 
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to eviction, then I warn the House that 
no coercive legislation, that no power 
which you possess, that no power that 
we possess, will be ‘sufficient for the 
prevention of outrage. It is no use 
talking to desperate men, thrown out 
on the roadside, helpless and homeless, 
of the good intentions of English 
Members—it is no use telling them they 
may have this measure 12 years hence, 
when there is nothing before them but 
the workhouse. What they want is 
some immediate relief; and if you refuse 
this Bill or delay it, and Irish landlords 
avail themselves as far as they can of 
the interregnum for purposes of eviction, 
then I certainly regard the future out- 
look in Ireland with something ap- 
proaching to consternation. I do not 
believe that great as is the influence of 
hon. Gentlemen around me with the 
people of Ireland, and loyally as I 
believe that influence will, under any 
circumstances, be exerted to check out- 





ness which would follow the rejection of | rage—I do not believe it will be in their 
this Bill, and the state of uncertainty in | power to check it any more than it will 
which we should be plunged, would have | be in your power to check it, no matter 
the most deleterious effect upon business. | what course of coercion you adopt. I 
With some knowledge of the facts, I do appeal to hon. Gentlemen to consider 
= ~ aoe is ras ny err be pong nA po heney of ba step — yy d 
stan e terrible strain to which she’ are about to take in voting against this 
will be subjected in the nextsix months| measure. The spirit of the Irish people 
or 12 months if the Bill be rejected. If!is now such as certainly in my expe- 
hon. Gentlemen opposite go withalight rience, which extends over 15 years, I 
heart into the Division Lobby against | never saw equalled. This Bill does not 
the measure, not because of their appre- | meet the entire demands put forward by 
hensions as to the result of the Bill on the Irish nation. It is essentially in the 
south, Saag. eenelber Gouneahenr taper sephtan ave alten hele weenie 
framers of Constitutions, and better able! that compromise. I am satisfied they 
to judge of what the ultimate results of | will one and all be ready to stand by it, 
the Bill will be, than the Prime Minister, |and carry it out in the spirit and the 
= ee been 50 years in corel a pag bet — will 4 —— 
an ose experience is unrivalle ‘do months hence neither you, Sir, 
venture to warn them that possibly they ‘norI, know. In the words of the right 
may not be able to regard the results of ' hon. Gentleman the Member fur West 
their handiwork with much satisfaction. Birmingham, you may have to inscribe 
I have no apprehension that any out-| on your annals 12 months hence, when 
break of outrage “4 a serious character he comes to bring forward his federation 
in Ireland will follow the rejection of; scheme, the words you have had to 
= sow - oe not believe anything of inscribe so often on the records of Eng- 
the kind. elieve the Irish people are , lish rule in Ireland—‘‘ Too late.” 

sufficiently politically educated and suffi- | . , : 

ciently strong to keep their souls in , Motion made, and Question, “That 
peace; and I await with perfect con- | the Debate be now adjourned, —(dfr. 

J. Chamberlain, )—put, and agreed to. 


fidence the result of the struggle, no' 
matter how long it may be protracted.| _ p th . ill To- 
But if the suspension of our Irish legis- BP sya pee ee =e 


lation results in the landlords resorting | | Eighth Night.] 
‘ ug ight. 
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MEDICAL ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.-—-[Brtt 163.] 
(Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. Mundella, The Lord 
Advocate.) 


cCoMMITTEE. [ Progress 17th May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Short title and construc- 
tion) agreed to. 


PART I. 

Apmisston To Mepricat Practice AND 
ConsTITUTION OF GENERAL CoUNCIL. 
Qualifying Examinations. 

Clause 2 (Examination before regis- 
tration) agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Qualifying examinations 
held by medical authorities). 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Piayrarr) (Leeds, 
8.): I beg to move the Amendment 
which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, lines 19 and 20, to leave out “ for 
the time being capable of granting any such 
diploma or diplomas,” and insert “or any 
medical corporation legally qualified at the 
os of this Act, to grant such diploma or 

iplomas in respect of medicine and surgery.”’— 
(Sir Lyon Playfair.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Str HENRY HOLLAND (Hamp- 
stead): This, practically, is only an 
enlargement of the Amendment I have 
put on the Paper. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 23, after ‘‘ examination,” in- | 7 ~ 
pe | shall not, ‘‘ of their own motion,” have 


sert “in medicine, surgery, and midwifery, and : k Ord 1 blieed 
power to revoke an Uraer. am o ige 


of whom one at least is capable of granting such | 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2 
line 3, leave out ‘‘ at,” and insert “‘ for.’ 
| —(Dr. O° Doherty.) 
| Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
| ‘at’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Sirk LYON PLAYFAIR: This, the 
first Amendment, bears upon all the 
_ Amendments the hon. Gentleman sug- 
gests. It would be quite impossible to 
accept these Amendments, because they 
| affect the principle of the Bill. This 
| Bill differs from any of the 22 Bills 
| which have been introduced with the 
| object of reforming the Medical Laws. 
|The qualifying examination will be, I 
| hope, the maximum, and not the mini- 
/mum ; and the Amendments of the hon. 
Gentleman (Dr. O’ Doherty) indicate the 
/minimum standard of education in each 
| part of the Kingdom. I am sorry I 
| cannot agree to them. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


| Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
| line 10, leave out ‘‘ with the sanction of 
| the Privy Council.” —( Sir Lyon Playfair.) 
Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 

| put, and negatived. 


| Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Withdrawal from medical 
authorities of right to hold qualifying 
examinations). 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND (Hamp- 
stead): The object of this Amend- 
ment 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
| COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Prayratr) (Leeds, 

S.): My right hon. Friend (Sir Henry 
Holland) proposes to amend the clause 
' by a provision that the Privy Council 








diploma as aforesaid in respect of medicine, and | tg take the wind out of his sails, because 


one at least is capable of granting such diploma | I have Amendments, not on the Paper 
’ ? 


in respect of surgery.’,-—(Sir Lyon Playfair.) | 
Question, ‘‘ That those words be there | 


inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 
Dr. O'DOHERTY (Meath, N.): I| 


which relate to a previous part of the 
clause. I propose to leave out the 
words in lines 39, 40, and 41— 


‘* The Privy Council, upon the representation 


have put upon the Paper several Amend- of the General Council, or of their own motion,”’ 
ments to this clause ; but I was not | and to insert in their place— 


aware the Bill would be brought on | 


‘*Her Majesty, with the advice of Her Privy 


to-night, and therefore I am not quite | Council, if upon further representation of the 


aane to proceed with them. The 


General Council or otherwise, it seems to Her ex- 


ill has been brought on unexpectedly, | pedient so to do.” 
and therefore I ask the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman (Sir Lyon Playfair) to postpone | 
the consideration of the clause. 





Privy Council, upon the representation of the 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 2, lines 39, 40, and 41, leave out “the 
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General Council, or of their own motion,”’ and in- 
sert “ Her Majesty, with the advice of Her Privy 
Council, if upon further representation of the 
General Council or otherwise, it seems to Her 
expedient sv to do.” —(Sir Lyon Playfuir.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND: My ob- 
jection is to the Privy Council having 
the power of themselves at any time to 
revoke an Order. The whole point | 
of the section is the power given to 
the General Council. Why the Privy | 
Council, upon their own motion, shall 
have power to revoke an Order is a 
point I do not understand, and it is very 
much objected to. I therefore intended 
to move to leave out the words “of 
their own motion.” The Privy Council 
should certainly have the power to take 
this action upon the representation of 
the General Council, but not without it. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The Amend- 
ment does not appear on the Paper; 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
explain why he proposes it. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR: I am afraid 
the words I propose are not fairly un- 
derstood. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Henry Holland) will find 
them in the Ist clause of the Act of 
1858. The General Council is to move 
on its own representation. The words 
are— 





“ Her Majesty, with the advice of Her Privy 
Council, if upon further representation of the | 
General Council or otherwise, it seems to Her | 
expedient so to do.” | 





First of all, the General Council is to | 
make representation, and it is not upon | 
Her mere motion that Her Majesty re- | 
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Srr LYON PLAYFAITR: I will en- 


deavour to meet the wishes of the right 
hon. Gentleman on Report. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Question, 

“That the words, ‘Her Majesty, with the ad- 
vice of Her Privy Council, if upon further re- 
presentation of the General Council or other- 
wise, it seems to Her expedient so to do,’ be 
there inserted,” 


—put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Qualifying examinations 
held by medical corporation with assis- 
tant examiners). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 15, after “ examinations,’’ in- 
sert ‘‘and the General Council are satisfied 
that the said medical corporation has used its 
best endeavours to enter into such combination 
as aforesaid, and is unable to do so on reason- 
able terms.’’—(Sir Lyon Playfair.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Dr. O'DOHERTY (Meath, N.): Be- 
fore passing this clause—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Covurtygy) 
(Cornwall, Bodmin): Order, order! The 
hon. Member proposes to move a new 
clause in substitution for Clause 5. 

Dr. O’DOHERTY: After Clause 4. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It is a new 
clause, which must be taken at the end. 
If the hon. Gentleman objects to this 
clause, he must object to it when I put 
it to the Committee. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, lines 16 and 17, leave out “and 
subject to the sanction and control of the Privy 
Council.” —( Str Lyon Playfair.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 


vokes the Order, but she does so in | to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 


Council. | 
Sir HENRY HOLLAND: Perhaps | 
the right hon. Gentleman will explain | 
the words ‘‘or otherwise.” If he would | 
leave out these words I should be quite | 
prepared to accept the Amendment. 

Srrk LYON PLAYFAIR: I cannot do | 
that, because then there would be no_ 
appeal. It is right that the Corporation | 
or University from which representation | 
is taken away should have the power of | 
appeal. 


| J 


put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, lines 29 and 30, leave out ‘ sub- 
ject to the sanction and control of the Privy 
Council.” —(Sir Lyon Playfair.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 3, lines 36 and 37, leave out ‘ with 


| the sanction of the Privy Council.”"—(Sir Lyon 


m HENRY HOLLAND: Would | ?«/air.) 


the ‘right hon. Gentleman have any ob- | 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 


jection to substitute for ‘‘ or otherwise’’ | to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
the words “ or upon appeal ?” put, and negatived. 
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Motion made, and question proposed, | 
‘*That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Dr. O'DOHERTY: I propose that 
this clause be omitted, and a new clause 
inserted in its place. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man will give his reasons why the clause 
should be omitted. The question of the 
substitution of a new clause will arise 
at the end. 

Dr. O’DOHERTY: The reason why 
I propose to leave out this clause is that, 
in my opinion, it does not meet the re- 


{COMMONS} 





quirement it is intended to meet; that 
it will not prevent one or other of these | 
Colleges refusing to join and take part | 
in these examinations. On that ac- 
count it will prevent the object of the 
Bill being effected. By the clause I 





suggest, however, the object of the) 
measure will be much more effectually | 
secured. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): I also ob- | 
ject to the clause, because, under it, it 
is quite possible for a powerful Cor- 
poration to very much oppress a weaker 
one. It is quite open to the College of 
Physicians in Dublin to refuse, if it 
chooses, to enter into an arrangement 
with the Apothecaries Hall. It would | 
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Dr. KENNY: I do not think that 
the clause in any way carries out the 
argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It appears to me that the ap- 
pointment of the Examiners will be 
destructive to the Local Bodies, which 
will have to fall back even to a lower 
level than they stand at the present 
time. The object of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is to elevate these Local Bodies ; 
but I am positive that the clause ap- 
pointing the Examiners will have the 
opposite effect. If my hon. Friend 
moves his Amendment on Report the 
right hon. Gentleman will oppose it; 
and that I feel certain is sufficient rea- 
son for us to press on the proposal to 
eliminate this clause at the present stage 
of the Bill. Considering the lateness of 
the hour and the importance of the 
clause, I beg to move, Sir, that you now 
report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(Dr. 
Kenny.) 


Sir LYON PLAYFAIR: I hope the 
hon. Member will not press his Motion 
to report Progress. There is really no 
opposition to the Bill. All the Corpora- 
tions and Universities in the Kingdom 





be utterly and entirely destructive of | approve of the Bill, and wish to see 
the object the right hon. Gentleman | it pass; and, considering the present 
(Sir Lyon Playfair) has in view in bring- | critical times, what chance is there of the 
ing forward this Bill—namely, the de- | Bill being carried to a successful con- 
velopment of medical science, if there | clusion if unnecessary delays now take 
were refusals to take part in the exami-!| place? Since 1870 there have been no 
nations. The clause, as it stands, will, | fewer than 22 Bills on this subject, all 
I am persuaded, open the door to a/ of which have been strongly opposed. 
great number of abuses. 'The present measure is not opposed to 
Sm LYON PLAYFAIR: I am sure | any extent. All the Medical Corpora- 
the hon. Members from Ireland them-j tions and all the Universities have 
selves will be very much disappointed if | written to me suggesting alterations, 
this clause is rejected. Of course, we | many of which I have been pleased to 
know that in Ireland there is a Body | adopt. I hope the Motion to report 
called the Apothecaries Company. That | Progress will not be persisted in. 
Body may, or may not, be taken incom-| Dr. FOSTER (Chester): I hope the 
biaation with other objects; but this hon. Member for South Cork will not 
clause gives power to the General Coun- | press this Motion. Although we mem- 
cil to act in such a case. I think it | bers of the Medical Profession regard 
would be better if the hon. Gentleman | the Bill as a small one, still it contains 
(Dr. O'Doherty) allowed the clause to| some principles which are dear to us; 





pass, and moved on Report, or at the 
end of the Committee, some words which 
would strengthen the compulsory powers, 
but which words, I must tell him, I 
would resist. I think he himself would 
be exceedingly disappointed if this clause 





and we look upon it as an important 
measure, which will confer good upon 


the public at large, and we hope to see 


it become law. I trust that the hon. 
Member will withdraw his Motion. 
Dr. KENNY: The right hon. Gen- 


were to be omitted. | tleman eays that no opposition has come 
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to this Bill from any of the Medical Cor- 
porations ; that is quite true. I believe 
these Bodies generally look on the mea- 
sure as a preservation of their rights 
and privileges; but I entertain very 
serious objection to the Bill, because I 
think that it does not treat the Pro- 
fession at large with any fairness at all. 
The provision for giving representation 
on the Medical Council is utterly in- 
adequate. I am not here to speak on 
behalf of any Corporation, but for the 
Profession at large, and for the public, 
who have still a larger interest in any 
questions affecting the Medical Pro- 
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| Tae VICE PRESIDENT or THe 
COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Piayratr): I beg 
to move, as an Amendment, in page 4, 
line 17, to leave out ‘‘six’’ and insert 
“c five.”’ 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘six’ stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘ five’ be there inserted.” 

Dr. FOSTER (Chester): I beg to 
move, as an Amendment, that the word 





“four” be there inserted. I would 
point out that these six nominees of the 
/Crown were originally placed on the 





fession, and the provisions for whose | Council in default of any representation 
protection are entirely illusory. I am | being given to the Medical Profession ; 
afraid that I cannot yield to the hon. | the argument used when the old Act 
Member (Dr. Foster), who has just sug-| was passed was that representation 
gested that I should withdraw my Mo-| could not be given, as there was no 
tion for reporting Progress. If I re-| register upon which representatives 
ceive any assurance from the right hon. | could be elected. We now think, how- 
Gentleman (Sir Lyon Playfair) that later | ever, that the time has come when the 
on a better representation of the Profes- | Profession can obtain substantial repre- 
sion at large will be provided for in the | sentation, and that we ought to have, at 
Bill I will withdraw the Motion; but} least, a majority of the minority of the 
from what I have heard, and from what | Council. Under this Bill the majority 
has already taken place, I fear there is | will still be in the hands of the Corpora- 
no prospect of any such assurance being | tions; but there will be 10 members 
iven. | independent of these Universities and 
Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I would | Corporations, and I do not think it is 
appeal to my hon. Friend (Dr. Kenny) | unreasonable that the Profession should 
to withdraw his Motion. As far asI can | ask to have a representation of six 
understand it, although the Bill does | members, and the Crown four. As I 
not go far enough, it seems to meet the | pointed out to the House on the second 
crying grievances which have existed in | reading of this Bill, the vast majority of 
the Profession for years. I would point | the Medical Profession reside in Eng- 
out to my hon. Friend that he will have | land; and, as I stated then, that con- 
an opportunity of raising the point at | stituency will be greatly unrepresented 
issue at a later stage of the Bill, and| by only having two members on the 
that an Amendment is on the Paper Council. In order to increase this re- 
dealing with the point in which he is| presentation I propose to give four 
interested. I would earnestly urge him | members instead of six to the Crown ; 
to withdraw his Motion, and bring his | and I think the House will see that the 
recommendations up at a later period. | time has come when steps should be 
Dr. KENNY: Under the circum- | taken to prevent the continuance of the 
stances, Sir, I beg to withdraw my | great disparity between the representa- 
Motion. | tives of the Profession and the nominees 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. | of the Crown. 
Question, ‘‘That the Clause stand | 
part of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. | Foster.) 


Effect of Registration. Sm LYON PLAYFAIR: Everyone 

Clause 6 (Privileges of registered | will admit that the Crown nominees 
persons) agreed to. | have always been the most distinguished 
rnp ee | men of the Profession. They have re- 
Constitution of General Council. | presented the Medical Profession even 
Clause 7 (Members of General Coun- | more than the Corporations, and have 
cil) | adorned the Council to which they have 


Amendment proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘four’ be there inserted.”—(Dr. 


a 
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been sent. I think that everyone will 
admit that. Although I am unwilling, 


therefore, to decrease the number of | 


Crown nominees, still I was so struck 
by the observations of my hon. Friend 
(Dr. Foster) on the second reading, that 
I consented to sacrifice one of the Crown 
nominees, in order to give an additional 
representative to England, making five 
in all of the Profession, and I think my 
hon. Friend will consider that I have 
met him as far as possible. In this way 


no increase will be put upon the ex- | 


penses of the Council, whose funds are 
only small, and who cannot afford to 
bear great expense. 
cumstances I must adhere to the word 
“ five.” 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I do not 
wish to prolong the debate, but I must 
say this. It is an exceptional thing for 
me to support Crown nominees ; but I do 
think that under this Bill it is not well 
to give so large a representation to Cor- 
porations as compared with Crown 
nominees. I am inclined to agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that these 
Crown nominees are amongst the most 
distinguished men in the Profession, 
and represent more fully the Medical 
Profession than the nominees of the 


Corporations; and, therefore, I shall | 


support him. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): I also am 
inclined to think that the Crown nomi- 
nees are among the most distinguished 


men in the Profession; and I am much | 


more disposed, later on, to move an in- 
crease of the representation of the Pro- 
fession at large, than to move to decrease 
the number of the Crown nominees. 


No doubt, if we cannot give a better | 


representation to the Profession at large 
later on, I should agree with the last 
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Under these cir- | 
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| preferable that we should have on the 
‘Council only four members nominated 
by the Privy Council. The right hon, 
Gentleman (Sir Lyon Playfair), in the 
argument he brought forward in favour 
of having five Crown nominees, entirely 
ignored what all Members of the House 
will expect — namely, that although 
these Crown nominees may be among 
the most distinguished men in the Pro- 
fession, it will be an extraordinary thing 
if, when the medical practitioners of the 
three countries have the opportunity of 
selecting gentlemen to represent them, 
they do not themselves select the most 
distinguished men in the Profession. 


Amendment (Dr. Foster), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Amendment (Sir Lyon Playfair) put, 
| and agreed to. 


Str HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
S.): The object which I have in moving 
this Amendment—namely, in page 4, 
| after line 27, insert, as new lines, ‘the 
Victoria University; the University of 
Durham” will be plain to the Com- 
|mittee. At the present moment the 

| University of Durham has a repre- 
| sentative on the Council; but the new 
| University—the Victoria—has none, and 
under the Bill the two are to be amal- 
|gamated, and are only to have one 
representative between them. The Vic- 
toria University is a young and in- 
creasing University, whereas Durham 
is an old one. In fact, the two are 
of an entirely different character. The 
Victoria University has a well-equipped 
and numerously-attended Medical School, 
where the scientific education is of the 
highest kind. It includes the Owen’s 
College, Manchester, and the University 
|College, Liverpool, both containing 





Amendment, because the increase must | flourishing Medical Schools, and it is 
come from somewhere; but I think it | hoped that in a short time the Leeds 
can be better met in another way. It | Medical School connected with the York- 
seems to me that the proper course to | shire College will also become affiliated. 





pursue is, whilst we are grouping Medi- 
cal Bodies in the country for the purposes 
of examinations, to do it also for pur- 
poses of representation. By that means 
we can leave the nominees of the Crown 


as they are, and give the Profession a | 


much larger representation. 


Mr J. H. A. MACDONALD (Edin- | 


burgh and St. Andrew’s Universities) : 
I hope the Committee will accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Chester (Dr. Foster). I think it will be 


Sir Lyon Playfair 


'We have, at the present moment, up- 
wards of 500 students, who will form 
the bulk of the practising physicians 
and surgeons of the North of England ; 
and I therefore think we deserve to 
have a representative of our own on the 
‘Council. Durham University is entirely 
removed from the centre of the Victoria 
University, and the appliances which it 
possesses for scientitic education are 
decidedly inferior to those proposed by 
the younger University, which are of 
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the most complete and most modern de- 
scription ; and, therefore, I have to move 
that Durham University and the Vic- 
toria University have each a representa- 
tive on the Council. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 27, to leave out from the 
word ‘*‘ London,” tu the word ‘‘ collectively,” 
in line 29, in order to insert the words—‘‘ ‘The 
Victoria University; The University of Dur- 
ham.’’—(Sir Henry Roscoe.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Lorp FREDERICK HAMILTON 
‘Manchester, 8.W.): I merely wish to 
corroborate what has fallen from the 
hon. Member for South Manchester (Sir 
Henry Roscoe), that the Victoria Uni- 
versity is entitled by its importance to 
nominate a member of the Medical 
Council. It is entitled to that privilege 
by its importance, not merely because of 
the work done by it, but also from the 
fact that it is now the educational centre 
of the whole of the county of Lancashire 
and of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The system of education there is totally 
different to that given at the Durham 
University, and the classes from which 
the students are drawn are different. In 
fact, there is nothing in common be- 
tween them, except that the students 
are drawn from the North of England ; 
but even the geographical argument is 
not a strong one, for Durham is no 
nearer Manchester than Oxford. No 
one can contend that the addition of one 
member to the Medical Council can be 
a matter of material importance; and, 
looking at the growing importance of 
the Victoria University, I think the 
Amendment should be assented to. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL ( Wigan): I hope 
the Committee will allow me to saya 
word in support of this Amendment. I 
am quite certain that those who know 
what is going on in connection with the 
Educational Institutions of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Leeds will bear me out 
when I say that the University which is 
the centre of those Institutions is fully 
entitled to representation on the Medical 
Council. The Manchester Medical School 
has long been celebrated for its skill and 
knowledge, as also have those of Liver- 
pool and Leeds; and I feel sure the 
Committee will consider they are en- 
titled to representation. I think, also, 
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that the University will grow rapidly 
year by year and become more powerful, 
and before long the number who belong 
to it will be very largely increased. 
Durham is not a sister University to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and I feel that any association between 
| the Victoria University and the Univer- 
| sity of Durham would be valueless, 
inasmuch as the cause of those Univer- 
sities would not be advanced by such 
union. I do not see how the two Uni- 
versities could choose a member of the 
| Council collectively. There seems to be 
| a great technical difficulty which renders 
' such collective action impracticable. 

| Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
| Arfon) : I do not think I overrate the 
importance of these large Medical Schools 
of Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds 
when I say I think they are justly en- 
titled to representation on the Medical 
Council. 

Dr. FOSTER (Chester): With re- 
gard to the Amendment before the 
Committee, I would point out that the 
representation on the Medical Council 
is already considered too great by the 
Profession, by whose taxation that re- 
presentation is entirely kept up, and yet 
we have an Amendment before us to in- 
crease that representation by adding a 
member for the Victoria University. 
The Victoria University is young, but it 
is a growing University, and when it 
has further developed it will, in my 
opinion, be quite time to give it a mem- 
ber in the Council. I am afraid, how- 
ever, the Durham University is not grow- 
ing; but, with regard to the Victoria 
University, I have no doubt that, at the 
proper time, it will have a member of 
its own. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I think my hon. Friend (Sir 
Henry Roscoe) has made out a good 
case for the Victoria University having 
its own representative on the Medical 
Council. It is a young school, and it is 
doing good work. I propose to support 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend on 
selfish grounds, as I may have a similar 
proposal to make on behalf of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton): 
I can bear my testimony to the fact that 
the Medical School of the Victoria Uni- 
versity is doing very good work, and I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
agree to the Amendment. } 


.t{mendment Bill. 
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Str LYON PLAYFATR: Iam bound, 


with regret, to oppose this Amendment, 


and if my hon. Friend goes to a division | 
I shall be unable to vote with him. The | 
Victoria University is a very promising | 


one; but it is, nevertheless, in its in- 


fancy, and, although many are taught | 


there, it has very few graduates. I 
beg to point out that the General 
Council, under Clause 10, has power to 
give separate representation to any Uni- 
versity which supports its claim to such 
representation ; and, therefore, I should 
not feel justified in voting for the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend, although, in 
view of the general feeling exhibited in 
favour of the proposal, I shall not join 
in opposition to it. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I am 
exceedingly glad to find that the right 
hon. Gentleman has gone so far to meet | 
the general opinion of the Committee. 
As far as the Medical Profession of | 
Leeds are concerned, they speak with a | 
united voice on this subject, and entirely | 
in accordance with the view of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Henry Roscoe). 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I confess that my vote on this 
Amendment would be a good deal in- 
fluenced by the number of the consti- 
tuency, as to which at present I have no 
knowledge. Perhaps some hon. Member 
authorized to speak on behalf of the 
Victoria University will give us informa- 
tion on that point. I should like to 
know, if we are to give representation to 
the Victoria University and the Uni- 
versity of Durham, what would be the 
constituency in both cases ? 

Dr. FOSTER (Chester): I do not 
think there are more than 100 graduates 
of the Victoria University at the present 
time, and it would be hardly fair to give 
that small number the same representa- 
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| proposal included in the Reform Bill of 
| Mr. Disraeli to unite Durham University 
with the University of London. [* No, 

no! ] The hon. Baronet contradicts me ; 
but I followed the discussion in the 
House of Commons at the time closer, 

perhaps, than he did, and my recollec- 
tion is perfectly clear upon the subject, 

and I remember that it was pointed out 
that to attach a young and growing 
University like that of London to a 
dying University like that of Durham 
was an act similar to that of tying to- 

gether a living person and a corpse. If 
that argument was good then it is good 
now, against joining Durham to other 
Medical Bodies. I repeat that the argu- 
;ment against the Amendment comes 
| with a very bad grace from the hon. 

| Baronet. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. T. P.O’Connor) 
quite misunderstands what I said. I 
remarked that when it was proposed to 
give one Member to Victoria University 


/and one to Durham, it was natural to 


ask to be informed how large were the 
constituencies they would represent. I 
have not made up my mind how I shall 
vote on this question, and it will greatly 
depend upon the information I may 
receive. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
eras, 8.): I understand the hon. Baronet 
to say that he wishes to know, as I also 
should like to know, how many gra- 
duates there are at the two Universities 
in question ? It is known that the num- 
ber of undergraduates at Durham is 
very limited; and though the Victoria 
University is a growing institution, it 
is only growing in the sense in which a 
baby is said to grow, and I think the 
time has hardly arrived for giving it 
representation. In fact, I heard the 





tion as London University. 

Sir HENRY ROSCOE: I would 
point out that the Governing Body of 
the Victoria University is a thoroughly 
representative one, and that the Uni- 
versity Court would, in all probability, 
be the Elective Body by whom the re- 
presentative would be chosen. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I think objection to this 
Amendment comes with a worse grace 
from the hon. Baronet the Member for 
London University (Sir John Lubbock) 
than from any Member of the House. 


other day that there are only 20 or 30 
graduates. 

Mr. GIBSON (Liverpool, Walton) : 
The principle on which I think the Com- 
mittee ought to act in this matter is that 
the interests of medical education in the 
North of England all converge towards 
the Victoria University. The medical 
men of Yorkshire and Lancashire are, I 
think, entitled to have a centre of their 
own, and that medical centre is the Vic- 
toria University, whichis a growing In- 
stitution. She ought to have more re- 
presentation than Durham; but, accord- 





He ought to recollect that there was a 





ing to this Bill, a hybrid system of repre- 
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sentation is sought to be established, and 
it is exceedingly difficult to understand 
what proportion of it each should take. 
I think it would be right for us to say 
that Victoria University should be re- 
presented. But we must not look alone 
at the interest of Universities; we must 
look to the interest of the Medical Profes. | 
sion in the North of England generally. | 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I| 
must give this proposal my strongest | 
opposition, because it embodies a prin- 
ciple which, in my opinion, is false to 
everything which this Bill is intended 
to effect. If we look into the proposal 
we shall see that the Committee is asked 
to extend to these two Universities in- 
creased representation; and it is very 
plain that, up to the present time, the 
Licensing Bodies have had too great 
power in their hands. If I understand 
the general tenour of the Bill, itis to take 
power in a great degree out of the hands 
of those Bodies and place it in those of 
a well-selected General Council. If we 
commence, at this early period of the 
discussion, to put on the Medical Coun- 
cil representatives of new Universities, 
what is there to prevent other hon. Gen- 
tlemer from standing up for their own 
Universities and small Medical Schools 
in other portions of the Kingdom? I 
say that the Amendment is false to the 
principle of the Bill, and certainly hope 
that it will be withdrawn. 

Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE (Surrey, 
Reigate): The objection which I have 
to the proposal is that it proposes to 
add to the Medical Council, which is 
too large already. There is a great 
disadvantage in having so many people 
to talk, and in the Medical Council al- 
ready debates and discussions are car- 
ried on, the extreme length of which is 
a great impediment to business. It 
would be quite as reasonable for one of 
the great hospitals—St. Bartholomew’s, 
for instance—to ask to have representa- 
tion on the Council, as it would be for 
the Victoria University. I object to 
this proposal; in the first place, be- 
cause it would increase the number of 
members of the Medical Council; and, 
in the next, because I think there are 
other Universities which have stronger 
claims. 





Question put, and megatived. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 119, 
Noes 42: Majority 77.—(Div. List, 
No. 112.) 


Sm HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
S.): I beg to move, as an Amendment 
in page 4, to leave out lines 28 and 29. 


Question, ‘That lines 28 and 29, in 
page 4, stand part of the Clause,” put, 
and negatived. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): After the division which has 
just taken place I rise with a light and 
cheerful heart to propose the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name; and I 
trust that the right hon. Gentleman will 
exhibit, for the old University of Aber- 
deen, a little of that affection which he 
has exhibited towards the young Vic- 
toria University. ‘here isa very strong 
feeling in favour of this Amendment, 
which is as follows:—In page 4, after 
line 36, insert ‘‘The University of 
Aberdeen; the University of St. An- 
drew’s.” Although the actual popula- 
tion in the North of Scotland may be 
small, there is no doubt that all over the 
world you find Scottish graduates, and, 
as a general rule, you find them doing 
excellent work. We have heard just now 
that the Victoria University represents 
the medical education of the North of 
England. Well, Sir, the Aberdeen 
University represents the medical edu- 
cation of the North of Scotland. It has 
been growing rapidly during the last 
few years. During the last 22 years it 
has nearly doubled; it now represents 
over 400 students, and is increasing 
every year. We know that the students 
make their mark in the world, and I 
think that the claim of the University of 
Aberdeen to separate representation is 
fully equal of that of the Universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, and even to 
that of the University of London. I 
have not said a word about the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s. It is very 
small, but it is growing, and it is very 
likely to be affiliated with Dundee, and 
thus to represent in the future an im- 
portant educational centre. I beg to 
propose the words of which I have 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 36, to leave out from the word 
‘** Glasgow,’’ to the word *‘ collectively,” in line 
38, in order to insert the words—“ The Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen; the University of St. 
Andrew’s.’’—(Dr, Farquharson.) 
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Question 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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roposed, ‘‘ That the words | reased? The promoters of the Bill do 
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not seem to recognize the fact that it is 
the great majority of the Medical Cor- 
porations which are in the habit of ob- 


Dr. FOSTER (Chester): I shall op- | structing medical measures in Parlia- 
pose this on the same principle as I ment, and if I had thonght for a 


opposed the last extension of the repre- 
sentation of these Corporations. One of 
the defects of the Medical Council ever 
since 1859 has been that these Corpora- 


tions have had all the representation, | 


and the Medical Profession have had 
none. It is very hard that the Profes- 


sion should have to pay all the money to , 


support the Council, and have practically 
norepresentation. I asked that weshould 
get a representative out of the Crown no- 
minees, but I did not sueceed—although 


the Committee has consented to give a | 
| honour to represent in this House; but I 
On behalf of the Medical Profession I | 


representative to the Victoria University. 


protest against any further representa- 


tion being given to these Corporations, | 
and on the Report stage I shall en- | 


deavour to alter the system, believing it 
to be wrong. 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Prayrarr) (Leeds, 
S.): I voted in the “No” Lobby in 


the last division; but I believe that in | 
proportion to the other representations, | 


Scotland is not sufficiently well repre- 


sented, and in the present state of feel- | 


ing in the Committee it appears to me 
that it would be useless to oppose the 
Amendment. Certainly, the University 


of Aberdeen has a much better claim to | 


representation than the Victoria Uni- 
versity. It passes 73 Doctors and 


Bachelors of Medicine annually, and it | 


has a very large constituency. The, 
Committee will see how important it is, | 


when I say that the Cambridge Uni- 
versity, which has now an important 
Medical School, and to which no one 
would dream of refusing representation, 
only passes 27 medical men a year, while 
Aberdeen passes 73. Therefore, having 
given representation to the Victoria Uni- 
versity I do not see how we can refuse it 
to Aberdeen. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Before we 
go to a division I should like to know 
whether these Amendments mean a cor- 
responding increase in the representa- 


tion of the Profession? At present we | 
hon. Friend the Member for West Aber- 
from Scotland, and four from England; | deenshire (Dr. Farquharson) goes to a 
and before going to a division I should | division, I am afraid I shall not be able 
like to know if that number is to be in- | to vote with him. 


are only to have two from Ireland, two 


moment that the right hon. Gentleman 
was going to refuse an increase in the 
representation of the members of the 
Profession I doubt very much if I should 
have voted as I did on the last Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities): I do not think 
it can be said that the Scottish Univer- 
sities have stood in the way of medical 
reforms. I will not trouble the’ House 
with facts and figures in regard to the 
University of Aberdeen, which I have the 


may say, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has shown, it is a large and flourishing 
Medical School. What I would lay 
before the House is the inconvenience of 
associating the Universities of Aberdeen 
and St. Andrew’s for collective represen- 
tation on the Medical Council, inasmuch 
as the two Universities are not similar 
in regard to the matter of medical 
faculties. The University of Aberdeen 
has a Medical School, whileSt. Andrew’s 
is an Examining Body in regard to 
medical studies. It has a large number 
of medical graduates, and fultils special 
functions in regard to medical education. 
I do not suggest that those functions 
should be takenaway; but I do thinkit is 
inconvenient, under these circumstances, 
toassociate Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s in 
regard to representation on this Council. 
Therefore, 1 hope the Committee will 
not hesitate to grant separate represen- 
tation on the Medical Council to each of 
these Universities. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I voted in favour of the sepa- 
rate representation of the Victoria Uni- 
versity, because I was unwilling that 
the Victoria University should have no 
representation at all. 1 do not, how- 
ever, think the present Motion should be 
adopted, for I trust the members of the 
Medical Council will not be increased, 
because I am sure those acquainted with 
the working of it will agree that the 
numbers are sufficiently large. If my 
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Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD (Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s Universities) : 
As the Representative of the University 
of St. Andrew’s, I may be allowed to 
say a word, particularly after what has 
fallen from the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the University of London (Sir 
John Lubbock). I do not think that the 
majority of the Committee will accept it | 
from him that they made a mistake in 
their last division, and that therefore 
they must do a gross injustice in this 
ease. It is plain upon the face of it that, 
if a member is to be given to each of the 
Universities in England, there is no rea- | 
son why a member should not be given 
to each of the Universities in Scotland. | 
St. Andrew’s is the most ancient Univer- 
sity in Scotland, and is quite as much en- 
titled to separate representation as the 
Victoria University or the University of | 
Durham. St.Andrew’s has great prospects 
before it. Within a very short time it | 
will be within half-an-hour’s journey of | 
Dundee, in which there is a flourishing 
University College established. [ Zaugh- 
ter.} Hon. Members seem to be under | 
some delusion about that. There is a 
University College established there, | 
with a most excellent endowment, and | 
in a short time there will be developed 
a very considerable number of medical 
schools there. The number of medical 
undergraduates in St. Andrew’s is at pre- 
sent large, and therefore the University | 
is fairly entitled to separate representa- 
tion. 

Dr. FOSTER: It is all very well 
for the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) to say 
that St. Andrew’s has a large number of 
medical undergraduates. He must know | 
that St. Andrew’s is the University of , 
the United Kingdom which has brought | 
disgrace upon the Medical Profession. | 
Boatloads of English students go up | 
there simply to take the degrees. At 
the present time it has no actual work- | 
ing medical school, and it only makes 
10 aged practitioners doctors of medicine 
annually. It is said there is no argu- 
ment against this proposition. The 
argument against the Amendment is 
this—Scotland has six  representa- | 
tives, it will have one Crown and one! 
direct representative—that is, it will 
have eight members on the General 
Medical Council, while the medical 
population of the country is under 8,000. | 
England, with a medical population of | 
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16,000, will only have seven representa- 
tives. I shall take a division on the 
question. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: How 
many of the medical men in England 
came from the Scotch Universities ? 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): The 
more I hear in the course of this de- 
bate, the more firmly convinced I am 
that there are too many corners being 
This Bill is not intended to 
benefit the Medical Profession or any 
of the Bodies specified; but it is in- 
tended to benefit society at large, and, 
therefore, the fewer of the Corporations 
and Institutions that you grant power 
to, the better will be the provision you 
will make for the security of the general 
public. I feel great diffidence in ad- 
dressing the Committee; but, having 
had some little experience, I feel bound 
to express the opinion, an opinion which 
I know perfectly weli all my medieal 
friends share, that the more you cut 
down these Corporations the greater 
benefit you will confer on the public. 
We have admitted the Victoria Univer- 


sity to separate representation, and now 


it is proposed to grant separate repre- 
sentation to the University of Aberdeen 
and the University of St. Andrew’s. 
Goodness knows where we shall stop. If 


| the Universities of Aberdeen and St. An- 


drew’s are admitted to representation, I 
shall certainly, on behalf of the Irish 
Bodies, ask for representation for the 
Catholic University and for the Magee 
College in Belfast. 

Mr. LACAITA (Dundee): This is not 
a question of the comparative represen- 
tation of Scotland as compared with 
England, but a question of what is 
due to the University of Aberdeen. I 
do not think many hon. Members will 
admit they made a mistake in the last 
division; but if there were hon. Mem- 
bers who went into the Lobby with the 
hon. Member for South Manchester (Sir 
Henry Roscoe) by mistake, they must 
have been very few in number. What 
claim has Durham University to sepa- 
rate representation that is not possessed 
by Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s ? 

Mr. JOHNS (Warwick, Nuneaton) : 
I have no desire to take part in the dis- 
cussion, but simply rise to say that if 
the Medical Gentlemen in the House 
will not get on a little quicker with the 
Business, I must ask you, Mr, Courtney, 
to report Progress. 


xX 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 72; 
Noes 55: Majority 17.—(Div. List 
No. 113.) 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


FRESHWATER FISHERIES BILL. 
[Bitz 218.) 
(Mr. Mundella, Mr. C, T. D. Acland.) 
COMMITTEE. REPORT. RE-COMMITMENT. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; to be printed as amended. 
[Bill 244. ] 


Tur SECRETARY ro tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. ©. T. D. Aoranp): I 
believe I shall be in Order in asking 
the House to re-commit this Bill pro 
forma. There are Amendments being 
printed, of which I have given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed pro 
forma.” —( Mr. C. T. D, Acland.) 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): On the question of Order, I 
wish to ask a question. I suppose the 
House has not lost its control over the 
Amendments to this Bill by the pro- 
ceeding which has just taken place ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill is in pre- 
cisely the same position as it was when 
the House first went into Committee 
upon it. 

(Juestion put, and agreed to. 

Bill re-committed for Thursday. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS) ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—{Bi11 241.] 
(Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Chance.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
8.): I do not propose to go on with this 
matter now ; But the Bill has been so 
amended in Committee that it will be 
better to make some slight alteration in 
the Bill, so as it shall read “to make 
better provision for appeals from judg- 
ments of County Courts;” then leave 
out the word ‘under,’ and insert 
‘* and amend,” so that it will run “ and 
amend the provisions of the Parliamen- 
a Elections (Returning Officers) Act, 
1875, 
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Question, ‘‘That the word ‘under’ 
stand part of the Bill,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Question, ‘“‘ That the words ‘and 
amend’ be here inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Jr. 
T. M. Healy,)—put, and agreed to. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended, deferred till Thursday. 


JURORS DETENTION BILL.—[Butt 202.) 
(Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Crompton, Mr. Finlay, 
Mr. Baggallay.) 

COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Power in Court to allow 
jury to separate in cases of felony). 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cuartes Russett) (Hackney, 8.): On 
the second reading of this Bill, the 
Government substantially accepted it; 
but I have an Amendment to propose 
on this clause, which is, in line 12, to 
insert the words ‘‘ Provided always, that 
the Court may see fit.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 12, to insert the words “ Pro- 
vided always, that the Court may see fit.”— 
(Mr, Attorney General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” : 


Mr. LOCKWOOD (York): On be- 
half of those who are interested in this 
Bill, I have to say that we have great 
pleasure in accepting this Amendment. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): I should like to know whe- 
ther the hon. and learned Gentleman 
does not think that the same effect 
would be obtained by a direction from 
the Bench ? 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL: The 
Amendment has been put down on the 
suggestion of a Judge who, perhaps, 
has as great experience of Criminal Law 
as any other man on the Bench. As 
my hon. Friend will see, it is not com- 
pulsory on the Judge, but he will simply 
have the discretionary power. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 
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MOTION. 


—_— 9———— 

REVISING BARRISTERS’ APPOINTMENT BILL. | 

On Motion of Mr. Attorney General, Bill for | 
amending the Law as to the appointment of 
Revising Barristers in England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Attorney General and Mr. 


Secretary Childers. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 245.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 1st June, 1886. 
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the same respect as last year. There 
were those who asserted that the Stand- 
ing Orders should always be main- 
tained. He yielded to no one in his 
respect for the Standing Orders of their 
Lordships’ House, and in his desire 
to see them strictly adhered to; but 
when he was asked what was the use of 
Standing Orders if they were not ad- 
hered to? he would reply by asking 
another question—namely, what was 
the use of the Standing Orders Commit- 
tee if it was not to be allowed to exercise 
its discretion in suspending the Stand- 
ing Orders when the reason for doing so 
seemed sufficient? When they met this 
year to consider the question of the 
suspension of the Standing Order, the 
Members present were equally divided 


| in opinion—five being in favour of sus- 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Bruus—First Reading— 
Sea Fishing Boats (Scotland) * (140). 

Second Reading—Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Act (1876) Amendment * (114), discharged. 
Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third | 
Reading—Arms (Ireland) (129), and passed. 
Third Reading —Crofters (Scotland) (No. 2) * 

(134-139), and passed. 
ProvistonaL Oxper Butts — First Reading — 
Gas and Water * (136); Water * (137). 


GRAVESEND AND NORTHFLEET DOCKS 
AND RAILWAYS BILL. 
MOTION. 


Eart CADOGAN, in rising to move— 

“That the Examiners’ Certificate of non- 
compliance with the Standing Orders be re- 
ferred back to the Standing Orders Committee,”’ 
said, that the Bill was before their 
Lordships’ House last year, and when it 
came before the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee it was found that the promoters 
had not complied in one particular pro- 
vided for in the Standing Orders of, 
their Lordships’ House—namely, that 
the money should be deposited before 
January 15. The money in this case 
was not deposited until some weeks 
later, and the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House last 


year unanimously refused to suspend 


that Standing Order, and the Bill was 
thrown out. The noble Marquess the 
Leader of the Opposition proposed a 
Motion to the effect that the Examiners’ 
Certificate should be referred back to’ 
the Standing Orders Committee. After 
discussion, that Motion was negatived 
without a division. With regard to the 
Bill this year, he was bound to admit 
that the promoters had again failed in 


/pension and five against. 


The result 
was that, in accordance with the prac- 
tice of Committees, the suspension 
was negatived. It was said that con- 
siderable delay had arisen between the 
decision of the Committee and the Mo- 
tion which he had now to make, and he 
could quite understand that cases might 
arise in which great hardship might 
occur to owners of land and other par- 
ties affected by the revival of a Bill 
such as this after it had been disposed 
of; but if their Lordships would take 
the trouble to look into the matter they 
would see that there was really no very 
serious opposition to the scheme at all. 
The only serious opposition of which 
Notice had been given was that of the 
East and West India Docks Company, 
on the other side of the river, which was 
described last year as the opposition 
shop overthe way. He could not, there- 
fore, believe that the delay of two or 
three months which had taken place 
would in any way affect injuriously any 
of the opponents of the Bill. If that 
was the case, and the Standing Orders 
Committees of both Houses had been 
unable to come to a decision adverse to 
the Bill, he thought he was entitled to 
press upon their Lordships the con- 
sideration so eloquently urged by the 
noble Marquess below him (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) last year. They all 
sympathized with those who were suf- 
fering from the prevailing distress, and 
he would ask the Chairman of Commit- 
tees to temper justice with mercy, and 
look at the question as one which would 
affect large bodies of distressed artizans. 


X 2 
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He desired also to appeal to noble Lords | of getting some Peer to move that it be 


on the Front Government Bench to sup- 
port his Motion. He would remind 
them that early in the Session Mr. 
Mundella, in reply to a Motion which 
was brought forward to promote the 


construction of harbours of refuge in | 


order to give employment to distressed 
workmen, said that, although he could 
not hold out any hopes that public works 


would be originated for that purpose, | 


yet he did believe that it was the duty of 
the Government to encourage to the 
best of their ability any private enter- 


prize which would give promise of em- | 


ployment to men who were out of work. 
Under all the circumstances, and not- 
withstanding the infringement of a small 
technical rule, he hoped their Lordships 
would allow the Bill to be remitted to 
the Standing Orders Committee. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Examiners’ Certificate of 
non-compliance with the Standing Orders be 
referred back to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee.””—( The Earl Cadogan.) 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE, in 
supporting the Motion, remarked that 
the pressure of distress in that part of 
Kent where it was proposed to carry out 
the works was very great. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
was one of the Members of the Standing 
Orders Committee who opposed the Bill 
being proceeded with. This Bill was 
opposed, and he did not think it right to 
discriminate as to the character of the 
opposition at the present stage. This 
or a similar Bill was introduced the 
Session before last, and it was then 
dropped. Last Session it was again in- 
troduced, and the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee had to consider it with reference 
to a breach of the Standing Orders as 
regarded the deposit required. The 
noble Marquess the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition moved that it should be referred 
back to the Standing Orders Committee, 
and there was considerable discussion, 
and the preponderance of feeling was 
against sending the Bill back. Now, 
their Lordships were asked to take a 


similar course on the Ist of June, al- | 


though the Standing Orders Committee 
reported so long ago as the 16th of 
March. If the Motion were agreed to 
it would have a very prejudicial effect 
on Private Bill legislation in the future. 
A Bill would no sooner be rejected on 
the Standing Orders than the promoters 
would indulge in Lobbying in the hope 


Earl Cadogan 


reconsidered; and thus there would cease 
to be any finality in their decisions. No 
| strong reason was given why the Stand- 
ing Orders should be suspended in this 
‘ease. It would be setting a very incon- 
venient precedent to send this Bill back 
_after so long time had elapsed since the 
|Report of the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee. 

Tae CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
| (The Duke of Bucktyenam and Cuanpos) 
said, he was not a Member of the Stand- 
ing Orders Committee when this Bill 
came before them; but since Notice was 
given of this Motion he had considered 
it his duty to look into the matter, and 
'it seemed to him it would be rather a 

dangerous precedent for the House after 
| this long lapse of time—two and a-half 
| months— when the Report was presented 
| to require that the matter should be re- 
opened by the Standing Orders Commit- 
tee. It was an invidious task to oppose 
the progress of a Bill the passing of 
which was very likely to give a con- 
siderable amount of labour in the East 
of London; but certain Rules had been 
laid down by the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, and they were well known to 
these promoters of these undertakings. 
They knew very well that their bona fides 
| had to be attested by the making of a 
deposit by a certain day in January. In 
this case the deposit was not made until 
late in February; and the promoters 
could not have erred in ignorance, be- 
| cause they paid the penalty for making 
‘the same mistake last year. The Bill 
| was considered to be at an end in March 
| last, and it was now proposed to be re- 
_vived in June. They were told that if 
their Lordships assented to the Motion, 
and the Bill were passed, the work would 
be pushed forward. But if there was a 
| difficulty in the matter of the deposit 
| there was likely to be a greater difficulty 
'in finding the capital. He hoped their 
| Lordships would not take the extreme 

step of referring back the Bill to the 
| Standing Orders Committee. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, that, as 
one of the Standing Orders Committee, 
he felt very strongly the argument based 
on the length of time that had elapsed ; 
but, in consistency with the vote which he 
gave in the Committee, he felt bound to 
support the Motion. The postponement 
of the deposit before the Committee had 
decided did not appear to him of suffi- 
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cient importance to justify them in| protest. In a matter of this kind they 
stopping the progress of the Bill. At| must viewthe importance of the Standing 
the same time, he must deprecate the | Order on the one side, and the interests 
argument that they ought to pass the | affected on the other. Their Standing 
Bill because it would give employment. | Orders were not so slight that they 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, | should be set on one side on every occa- 
that having taken part in the matter | sion, and not so sacred that they ought 
last year, he had been consulted about | never to set them aside atall. Thecase 
bringing the matter forward at an earlier had changed enormously since last year. 
period, aud he had recommended delay | Last year they were asked to revise the 
on two grounds. The first was that it Report of their Standing Orders Com- 
seemed very undesirable to discuss the | mittee; but this year they had no Re- 
question in the then absence of the late | port; the Committee had given only the 
Chairman of Committees (the Earl of former answer—presumitur pro negante. 
Redesdale), who felt very strongly on | He asked their Lordships only to look 
the subject. His second reason for delay | at the case as it would appear to those 
was that a Select Committee had been | whom their refusal would deprive of 
appointed, on the Motion of the noble bread. Now that they were without 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, | work for a considerable time, the reason 
which was to deal with the question of that would present itself to them while 
the payment of interest out of capital, their families were starving and their 
and he thought that that Committee | homes desolate was that it was thought 
might deal also with the question of the necessary to punish a capitalist for 
deposit. The delay, therefore, was not | having been a month late in making a 
the fault of the promoters; it was his | deposit in accordance with the Standing 
own. The injury to the opponents of | Orders. He was all for enforcing dis- 
the Bill before the Committee was infini- | cipline among promoters, but that might 
tesimal, and there was no reason why | be done at too great a cost; and he 
they should not state the grounds of | thought that, considering the Commit- 
opposition in the second week of June as | tee on Standing Orders was so divided 
well as in the second week of May. He | that no Report was made, their Lord- 
regretted very much that some noble | ships ought to afford an opportunity of 
Lords regarded with something like | considering the matter once for all before 
horror the idea that if this Bill gave | arriving at a decision. 
employment that was some ground for, Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
setting aside a Standing Order. What) INDIA (The Ear! of Kiupertey) said, 
were their Standing Orders? Had they | he thought it would have been more con- 
been brought down by Moses from) venient if the noble Marquess, or one 
the Mount that they were to be of his Friends, had given Notice of their 
regarded as so sacred? It was a intention to move in this matter. He 
matter of relative importance; and | felt most fully, as the noble Duke at the 
the question was whether the suspend- | Table had fe!t, the invidiousness of in- 
ing of the Standing Order on the one | viting their Lordships to adhere to their 
side or the interests involved on the | Standing Order, and he felt it still more 
other were the moreimportant. Instead | after the speech of the noble Marquess. 
of making the deposit on a day in Janu- | The noble Marquess had addressed to 
ary, it was made on a day in February. | them an appeal to the passions and feel- 
Was that a matter of such extreme im- | ings of the people, asking what would 
portance? On the other hand, was it | be the opinion of starving men when 
not carrying too far their reverence | they were prevented from getting work 
for the Standing Orders that, rather and earning wages by a Standing Order 
than suspend one of them, they would | of the House. He thought that was an 
allow to be lost a Bill which would set | unfair pressure to put upon the House. , 
on foota work that would not only be of | It was an unjust thing for any noble 
value to the Port of London, but would, | Lord to put such arguments to them 
in a time of grievous distress, give em- | and place them in such a position. It 
ployment to 7,000 people? Why, the! was a great temptation to noble Lords 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Spencer)| to shrink from their duty when such 
would, by-and-bye, ask them tosuspend | arguments were addressed to them. 
a Standing Order, and no one would | Last year he had said that they ought 
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to support the late Chairman in his de-| were from time to time in antagonism. 


cision, and he now thought they ought 


This was not a new matter, but he must 


to support the tomy Chairman. As | confess that he did not know and could 


the matter stood, he must come to the 
conclusion to give his vote in favour of 
the noble Chairman’s view. When the 
noble Marquess spoke of this being a 
mere matter of unpunctuality, he could 
only say that nearly the whole of the 
Standing Orders of the House depended 
on the question of punctuality. He 
greatly regretted that anyone should 
feel himself compelled to impede any 
work which was useful on account of a 
technical Rule; but, on the other hand, 
he believed these Rules had very great 
weight and utility in protecting the 
House from great abuses, and for that 
reason he felt it to be his duty to support 
the noble Chairman. 

On Question? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 52; Not-Contents 54: Ma- 
jority 2. 

Resolved in the negative. 


HILLHEAD AND KELVINSIDE (ANNEX- 
ATION TO GLASGOW) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


not imagine on what grounds the second 
reading of the Bill was opposed. It 
seemed to him that upon all grounds 
it was a matter which should be 
referred for consideration to a Com- 
mittee upstairs. There had been many 
contests upon similar Bills to this one, 
and in the large majority of cases those 
contests had been relegated to a Com- 
mittee upstairs. His plea was that they 
should pass the second reading, and 
let the Bill be fought out in a Com- 
mittee. He might tell their Lordships 
that this Bill had already passed the 
House of Commons. The second read- 
ing was passed without any such oppo- 
sition as that which threatened it now. 
The Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, before which it was contested 
upon eight days, and ultimately it was 
passed unanimously by the Committee. 
That being so, what ground there could 
be for opposing the Bill, at this stage, 
he was quite at alosstoimagine. What 
the Bill sought to establish was the 
annexation of two districts to the City 
of Glasgow—the districts of Kelvin- 
|side and Hillhead. The pete 





Lorp BALFOUR, in moving that|of Kelvinside was as nearly unani- 


the Bill be now read a second time, | mous as it was possible for a popu- 
said, he was very sorry that it was his | lation to be for union with Glasgow. 
duty to trouble their Lordships with | They wanted a settled government; 
another discussion upon a matter of| they wanted the advantage of the 
Private Business; but his apology was | police of Glasgow and all the other ad- 





it was impossible without serious delay 
to the interests of those promoting 
the Bill that the discussion should be 
postponed. Their Lordships were aware 
that the Chairman of Committees did 
not usually move the second reading 
of a Private Bill when Notice of op- 
position was given, and the promoters 
of this Bill had therefore asked him, 
as being acquainted with the cireum- | 
stances of the case, to state the mat- 
ter to their Lordships. He was aware 
that their Lordships were anxious to get 
to the other Business upon the Paper, 
therefore he should endeavour to state 
what he had to say as briefly as he pos- | 
sibly could consistently with putting the | 
case clearly before the House. The | 





vantages which towns and cities enjoyed. 
They had at present a great many dif- 
ferent jurisdictions. He did not think 
those who were opposing the Bill would 
contradict him when he said the popu- 
lation of Kelvinside was nearly unani- 
mous for the annexation, and he did not 
think he overstated the case when he 
said that so far as the burgh of Hill- 
head was concerned the population was 


‘very nearly equally divided. He be- 


lieved he could claim a small majority 
for annexation to Glasgow ; but he would 
not press the matter so far as that, but 


/ would merely say that it was proved 


before the Committee of the Commons 
that the population of Hillhead was 
about equally divided. There would be, 


case was this. Glasgow was a large | of course, if the Bill went to a Com- 
city, as their Lordships knew, which | mittee, the usual sort of allegations 
was surrounded by several small burghs, | made on the one side and on the other; 
and in some respects the interests of | but he would abstain from saying a 
these burghs and the City of Glasgow | word about the merits on this occasion, 


* The Earl of Kimberley 
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for with such knowledge as he had of 
Private Bill affairs, he thought he might 
say, without fear of contradiction, that 
there was nothing so inconvenient as to 
discuss the details of a Private Bill in 
the Whole House. Therefore, he should 
say nothing about the merits of the Bill ; 
but he should ask their Lordships to 
allow him this indulgence—that if any- | 
one on the opposite side went into the | 
merits, he should be at liberty to an- | 
swer any point that was material. He | 
did not think the noble Marquess (the | 
Marquess of Tweeddale), who was to | 
move the rejection of the Bill, would go | 
into the merits. He (Lord Balfour) | 
could say that he felt with the full | 
weight of any authority that he pos- 
sessed that this was a matter to which 
justice could not be done except by a_ 
Committee having the advantage of the | 
sworn testimony of the witnesses, and 
all the assistance that counsel on both | 
sides could properly give. There was 
no opposition of this kind in the House 
of Commons; and he was quite at a loss | 
to know why now, when the only public | 
body, as far as he knew, who were o 

posing the Bill on its merits were the 
Commissioners of the Burgh of Hill- 
head, they should have recourse to the 
very unusual measure of raising opposi- 
tion on the second reading. He had 
seen a Paper that had been circulated, 
he believed, at the instance of the Hill- 
head Commissioners, in which they nade 
the allegation that if their Lordships 
passed the second reading of the Bill 
they would be going contrary to the 
principles laid down in the Burgh Police 
and Health (Scotland) Bill, which their 
Lordships passed earlier in the Session. | 
As some of their Lordships knew, he 
was on the Committee that passed the 
Bill; and he said emphatically that they | 
would not be going contrary to any | 
principle laid down in that Bill. It was | 
true, when that Bill was first introduced 
into this House, there was a clause in it | 
giving power to large Corporations like | 
Glasgow to annex a smaller burgh after | 
certain procedure, and without the con- | 
sent of the Commissioners of that burgh 
or of the population ; but the Committee | 
to which their Lordships referred that 
Bili struck out that power, for they 
thought that in a Public Bill of that | 
kind no power should be given which | 
would dee Corporations to override | 
the decisions of a Private Bill Oom- | 
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mittee ; but they did that solely to keep 
the matter open. He spoke for him- 
self, but he believed that that was the 
ground on which the Committee came 
to the decision. The Committee did not 
wish to express any opinion as to whe- 
ther it was right or wrong for one burgh 
to annex another; but simply, if that was 
to be done, it should be done after full 
and proper procedure in the usual way, 
and not in any side way by means of a 
clause in a Public Bill. The only other 
allegation which he thought could be 
made against the Bill was that there was 
no exact precedent for it. He was not 
quite sure whether there was any pre- 
cedent which was exactly on all fours 
with it; but there were some which 
were extremely like it—in fact, so like 
it as to be nearly indistinguishable. 
He was stating what was within his own 
knowledge when he said that part of 
the burgh of Partick, under government 
exactly the same as the burgh of Hill- 
head, was annexed by Glasgow contrary 
to the wish of the Commissioners of 
Partick. If a precedent were wanted, 
that formed an almost exact precedent 


‘for what their Lordships were now 


asked to do. It was the very commonest 
thing for parts of one district to be an- 
nexed to a burgh without the consent 
of the Governing Body of the district 
from which these parts were taken ; 
and it was the commonest thing that 
the opposition should be referred to 
a Private Bill Committee, and there 
discussed, each case being threshed out 
on its merits. He held in his hand a 
long list of cases in which that had been 
done. He would not trouble their Lord- 
ships with it, because he was quite cer- 
tain the principle would not be disputed, 
and also because, as he had already told 
their Lordships, he was very anxious to 
shorten this discussion as far as he could 
without doing injury to the interests 
which had been committed to his care. 
On the whole, he urged their Lordships 
to take what he thought they would 
agree with him was the right and proper 
course—to read the Bill a second time, 
and to let it be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee in the ordinary way, in order that 
the whole question should be thoroughly 
threshed out. He moved that the Bill 
be now read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Balfour.) 
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Tue Maraquiss or TWEEDDALE 
said, he would bespeak their Lordships’ 
indulgence while he stated the grounds 
on which he ventured to ask their Lord- 
ships to defer the considering of this 
Bill to this day six months. He could 
assure their Lordships that he had not 
undertaken this duty with any plea- 
surable feeling. He had no wish to 
occupy the time of their Lordships’ 
House, and he had only made this Mo- 
tion on this occasion because he believed 
that to read this Bill a second time would 
be to establish a most inconvenient, not 
to say dangerous, principle in connection 
with the very important question—very 
important in Scotland certainly—of the 
extension of the burgh boundaries in 
cases such as that in which Hillhead | 
was situated in connection with Glasgow, | 
and in the case of other burghs through- | 
out Scotland. The objections he took 
to this Bill were twofold. One was to | 
the manner in which it had been pro- | 
moted, and the other was the decision | 
which was come to in the other House. | 
This Bill was to annex and incorporate | 
with the City of Glasgow the police | 
burgh of Hillhead and the district of | 
Kelvinside, and for other purposes. On 
a Bill of this description he thought 
their Lordships — especially thoso of 
their Lordships who were acquainted 
with cases of this kind, and there had 
been several before their Lordships’ 
House—would expect to find as pro- 
moters of it either the authorities of the 
district which was to be incorporated 
with Glasgow, or the authority of the 
burgh of Hillhead, or the authority of 
the burgh of Glasgow. Those Govern- 
ing Bodies, or their representatives, were 
conspicuous in this case by their absence 
only, and in their place there were the 
names of two firms of solicitors, firms 
representing a handful of private and 
wholly irresponsible individuals who re- 
sided in Kelvinside and in Hillhead. 
In other words, their Lordships were 
asked at the instance of these irrespon- 
sible gentlemen to take in hand the | 
abolition of a burgh of considerable | 
size, with a population of between 8,000 
and 9,000, and the valuation of which 
was £80,000; a burgh established by 
Act of Parliament, and against the 
management of which not a single word 
could be alleged. Their Lordships, he 
thought, would agree with him that that 
was a very preposterous thing. It was 
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wholly unprecedented. He could say 
with confidence that in Scotland, at any 
rate, there was no exampleof a Bill whose 
object was the abolition of a police burgh 
being promoted by any others than the 
authorities of the burgh itself. In re- 
spect to the mode in which the Bill was 
promoted it was absolutely without pre- 
cedent. It was most undesirable and 
most unreasonable that a burgh con- 
stituted by Act of Parliament should be 
exposed to be assailed by private indi- 
viduals who happened to think it would 
be desirable to annex it to Glasgow or 
some other burgh, and who were able 
to employ a solicitor in order to have 
that carried out. He relied on that as 
his first ground why their Lordships 
should not read the Bill a second time, 
for if they were to read it a second time 
a most objectionable principle would be 
established. The next ground on which 
he asked their Lordships to reject this Bill 
was not altogether the same. It was this, 
that the decision which had been come 
to upon this question of the annexation 
of Hillhead was opposed to every deci- 
sion which had been come to by Parlia- 
ment, whether in the House of Commons 
or in the House of Lords. It was opposed 
to every decision which had been come to 
upon the question of the extension of 
burghs and of the annexation of one 
burgh to another. The first occasion 
on which Parliament had expressed its 
opinion as to how these annexations 
should take place would be found in 
the Act of 1857. That Act was de- 
scribed as ‘“‘ An Act to provide for the 
extension of boundaries of burghs in 
Scotland,” and he referred to it because 
for the first time it laid down what Par- 
liament then considered the proper mode 
of dealing with such questions. This 
Act required the sanction, in the case of 
a burgh, of a Town Council, and, in the 
case of a county, of the regular consti- 
tuted authority, and the mode of an- 
nexation was surrounded by many other 
provisions, such as going before the 
Sheriff; but he need not further refer to 
them. After that, from the year 1868 
to the year 1879, there were no less than 
four Bills promoted by the Glasgow Cor- 
poration, each of which had the object 
of annexing either for Parliamentary 
or municipal ae ee some burgh or 
burghs in the neighbourhood of the city. 
He said, without fear of contradiction, 
that in every instance in which pro- 
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moters failed to show that the consti- 
tuted authorities were in favour of an- 
nexation, in every single instance, whe- 
ther the Bill was in ‘another place” | 
or before their Lordships, the Bill was 
rejected. He now came to what oc- 
curred last year in connection with 
the Burgh Police Bill. The same ques- 
tion arose under that Bill, because the 
Bill as introduced, so far as he could 





remember, contained a clause which laid 
down this rule, that where burghs wished 
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authorities of Hillhead had been ob- 
tained. On the contrary, it was true 
that every one of the Comnz.issioners of 
Police of that burgh were opposed to 
this annexation ; and, moreover, the rate- 
payers were not in favour of it in the 
burgh of Hillhead. Were they in favour 
of it in the district of Kelvinside? The 
figures that he would now place before 
their Lordships they might rely upon as 
being strictly accurate. In the burgh 
of Hillhead there were 1,692 ratepayers, 


to be united they should proceed by Act | and of this number 671 signatures had 
of Parliament—that was to say, in each | been obtained by canvassers sent about 
case the authorities should make joint by the irresponsible gentlemen to 
application for annexation. This ques-| whom he had referred. But that was 
tion was fully discussed before their | not even on paper a majority of the rate- 
Lordships’ Committee. The representa-| payers. Taking Kelvinside, he found 
tives of the City of Glasgow were present, | there were 890 ratepayers, of whom 390 
also the representatives of the smaller | only had signed their names in favour of 
burghs, and it really became a question | this measure, and in this case the figures 
as to which was the best mode of deal- | of those who were supporting the Bill 
ing with this question. The representa-| had been accepted as accurate. He, 
tives of the City of Glasgow contended | therefore, in face of the Act of Parlia- 
they were entitled to go behind the| ment of 1857, to which he had referred, 
authorities of the burgh, and ascertain | in view of the decisions given from 1868 


for themselves—by means of signatures 
obtained by canvassers—whether the 
burgh was desirous to be annexed to 
them. The representatives of the burghs 
contended that was not a fair mode of 
obtaining the opinion of the burghs, as it 
was in practice open to very great abuse. 
After hearing all that was to be said 
upon the question, the Committee decided 
in favour of the mode recommendel by 
the smaller burghs—namely, that an- 
nexation should only be made upon the 
joint application of the authorities of | 
both the burghs seeking for incorpora- 
tion. The net result of what had oc- 





curred in Parliament during the last 
30 years was this, that Parliament had 


to 1879, and in view of the decision 
given last year by the Committee of 
their Lordships’ House on the Burgh and 
Police Bill, and of the fact that that Bill 
passed their Lordships’ House a short 
time ago, he said that in view of all 
this, and having regard to the nature 
of the opposition set up against the 
Bill, he was entitled to ask their Lord- 
ships to reject this Bill on the grounds he 
had stated. There was only one ground 
upon which this Bill could be supported, 
and that was not a sound one. The only 
thing said in favour of compelling the 
burgh of Hillhead as well as the district 
of Kelvinside to be annexed to Glas- 
gow was that if it were not done a 


insisted as a condition of annexation or | certain arrangement entered into by the 
extension of boundaries that in every in- | City of Glasgow and the shareholders of 
stance the consent of the burgh to be | the Royal Botanic Gardens of Glasgow 
annexed should be a condition ante-| would fall to the ground. He had two 
cedent to the annexation. He made observations to make regarding that 
this statement without fear of contra- _ view, and the first was that he failed to 


diction, and he held that it was a very 
reasonable and proper arrangement ; 
but whether it were proper or not, 
it was the decision which Parliament 
had come to, and was consistent with 


see any connectiun whatever between an 
arrangement entered into by the City of 
Glasgow and the shareholders of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens and the question 
of incorporating and annexing the 





every decision which had been given | burgh of Hillhead and district of 
since 1857. From his knowledge of the | Kelvinside. They appeared to him to 
burgh of Hillhead and of the district of | be questions that had no connection 
Kelvinside, it was right he should say | whatever, and should have none; but 
that it was not contended by anyone who | his next objection was this, that it 
knew the facts that the sanction of the | was altogether untrue to say that the 
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agreement, which he had no doubt 
was avery proper agreement in itself, 
would fall to the ground, or at any | 
rate must fall to the ground, if this 
Bill was not allowed to pass. He held | 
in his hand an Act of Parliament which | 
was described as a Glasgow Public 
Parks Act, and Clause 23 of this Act 
provided for this very contingency, the 
very contingency of the shareholders and 
owners of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
wishing to hand them over to the City 
of Glasgow. He would not trouble their 
Lordships with more than a few words, 
but the clause said that the Lord Provost, 
&c., might enter into agreement on such 
terms as might be considered convenient 
for the transfer of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens. There was nothing in the 
Hillhead Bill with regard to these Gar- 
dens that could not be equally well 
carried out through the medium of this | 
Act of Parliament; and one, therefore, 
could not help coming to the conclusion | 
that the City of Glasgow, in threatening | 
to extinguish the Royal Botanic Gardens | 
by selling them up, had some ulterior | 
object that they did not wish to declare. | 
It would almost seem as if, having lent 
to the authorities of the Gardens a sum | 
of £47,000, they were threatening to| 
use their power as mortgagees, with the | 
view of compelling the burgh of Hill- | 
head to come under the Corporation of | 
the City of Glasgow, and this although | 
the property in question was worth more | 
than double the amount advanced upon it. 
If that was so, aud it was the only ex- 
lanation he could find in favour of the 
sill, he thought it was not altogether | 
creditable to the City of Glasgow, and | 
perhaps it accounted for the fact that! 
the names of its authorities were not 
upon the back of the Bill, though he 
was informed they were really its pro- , 
moters. He had now said all he wished 
to say upon this subject. He had de- | 
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Amendment moved, to leave out 
(*now,”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day six months.’’)—( The 
Marquess of Tweeddale.) 


Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, he 
thought it had perhaps not escaped the 
atiention of their Lordships that the 
arguments that had been used by the 
noble Marquess who had just sat down 
were precisely those arguments that must 
naturally come before a Committee. 
They were almost all of that character, 
and especially so in regard to the last 
item of his noble Friend’s speech—the 
reference to the Botanic Gardens, near 
Glasgow. No doubt, it was a matter of 
great importance ; but he did not profess 
to understand the whole of the case, 
although he knew something of it, and 
he therefore thought this also was one 
of the matters that should go before a 
Committee. He knew something of the 
locality and of the people resident in 
both, and he had seen and considered 
the representations of deputations from 
both burghs, and he had still some 
doubts upon the subject. He wanted 
the Bill to go before a Committee for 
elucidation. The argument against the 


| Bill was that no case of annexation 


should be allowed unless applied for by 
the joint constituted authorities of both 
parties, and that Parliament had decided 
this point. That, however, was not the 
case, because there was no such law. A 
clause was struck out of a Bill which 
would have given undue facilities to 
great cities like Glasgow for annexation ; 
but no other clause was inserted for- 
bidding annexation. Taking a wide 
view of the case, he thought it was pre- 
cisely one of those matters that ought 
to go before a Committee. Therefore, 
he hoped they would give the Bill a 
second reading. 

Lorpv RIBBLESDALE said, that to 








sired to explain to their Lordships that | throw out the Bill on the second reading 
the second reading of the Bill would| was a high-handed proceeding which 
establish a very inconvenient precedent | their Lordships would reserve to them- 
—namely, that of a Bill being promoted | selves only on the vicious principle of 
by irresponsible persons for the aboli- | the Bill being satisfactorily proved. He 
tion of a burgh, against whose adminis-| hoped that unprecedented and un- 
tration nothing could be even alleged, | expected course would not commend 
far less proved. To pass the second | itself to their Lordships’ House; but that 
reading of such a Bill would, he con- | they would agree with the noble Duke 
sidered, be establishing a most unde- and the noble Lord who moved the 
sirable precedent, and he begged, there- | second reading of the Bill that this was 
fore, to move its rejection. | exactly one of those cases which were 


The Marquess of Tweeddale 
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eminently adapted for inquiry before a 
Committee of their Lordships’ House. 
What was really the principle of this 
Bill? It was one which had been asserted 
over and over again by Parliamentary 
sanction—namely, that the identity of 
interest and benefit which extended to 
what was particularly the population of 
one community, should also apply to 
the burden and obligation. That was 
the whole principle at which this Bill 
aimed ; and when their Lordships were 
asked to reject the Bill, they were asked 
to set aside not only the wish of a very 


large portion of the people of the dis- | 


be brought out in Committee before 
their Lordships. The noble Marquess 
also quoted the Act of 1857. The Act 
of 1857 would be perfectly unworkable 
for the present measure. The Act of 
1857 referred entirely to the extension 
of municipal burghs, and this was a 
question of the absorption of one burgh 
into another. Moreover, that Act was 
30 years old, and since its passing legis- 
lation had been ea he by all kinds 
of other Acts, which would make it im- 
possible to take the power under that 
Act necessary for the present purpose. 
As to the Botanic Gardens, that matter, 








tricts to be annexed, but they were also | it was urged, was provided for in the 
setting aside the wish of so respectable | Act of 1878; but although under 
an authority as the Corporation of Glas- Clause 27 of the Act of 1878 the City 
gow. The noble Marquess said the Cor- | of Glasgow took power to take over 
poration of Glasgow had taken no part | the Royal Botanic Gardens, they did 


in this matter. He could hardly conceive 
a more significant part for the Corpora- 
tion to take than to undertake the ex- 
penses before Parliament, as the Corpo- 
ration had done. Kelvinside and Hillhead 
were justas much part of the City of Glas- 
gow as St. Pancras was part of the City 


of London, and they were inhabited by 


persons carrying on business in Glasgow. 
The people went out to these suburbs to 
live for the sake of better air and better 


houses. The aggregation of the popu- | 


lation led to complicated machinery in 
the shape of local bodies and local 
trusts of all kinds, and it hardly seemed 
right that the persons who created the 
necessity for that kind of legislation and 
machinery in Glasgow should escape all 
responsibility in the matter from the 
mere fact of living in Kelvinside. The 
anomaly was increased when they re- 
membered that if the House threw out 
this Bill on the second reading they 
would not only be affirming the con- 
tinuance of that state of affairs, but 
flying in the face of the very people 
who wished to take their proper share 
in the responsibility for the burdens of 
the people of the City of Glasgow. It 


not take any power of assessment, and 
| they declined altogether to exercise that 
| Act unless Kelvinside and Hillhead were 
thrown into the Corporation of the City 
of Glasgow. Very naturally they did 
not care further to assess the people of 
Glasgow for Gardens which were not 
situated in the burgh which was under 
| their jurisdiction. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would read this Bill a second 
time. 

Lorpv WATSON said, he thought it 
would be very unfortunate indeed in the 
municipal interests of the larger burghs 
of Scotland if their Lordships were to 
refuse the second reading of this Bill 
upon the principle set forward by the 
noble Marquess. He did not intend to 
follow the noble Marquess into the facts 
| of the case, and that for the best of all 
reasons, that he was not intimately ac- 

quainted with them, and he presumed 
‘that in that respect he was in the same 
| position as the majority of the Members 
|of this House. This application was 
| made to Parliament at the instance of a 
large body of inhabitants and ratepayers 
within an area of about 800acres. Con- 
| siderably less than one-sixth part of that 








had been said that the promotors of this | area was under municipal government, 
Bill, as far as Kelvinside was concerned, , and consisted of the small burgh of Hill- 
were not very responsible gentlemen; head, which was constituted under the 
well, he believed Kelvinside had no! Act of 1862. In this case the promoters 
burgh authority of its own, but the bulk | did not say that their present civic rulers 
of the population of Kelvinside were en- | were not doing their best as far as 
tirely in favour of this annexation. He | their powers enabled them; but what 
admitted, as far as Hillhead went, | they did say was that they could not 
opinion might be a little balanced; but | give those advantages which the Cor- 
that surely was a matter which would | poration of Glasgow could give to all 
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the inhabitants of the district if this 
union which the promoters sought was 
accomplished. If that was proved, 
union would be right and expedient, 
and he would be very much sur- 
prised if the House were to affirm 
that, notwithstanding the expediency, 
there should be no union, simply be- 
cause there had existed within that 
area a small civic authority. The decision 
that was come to by the other House 
did not furnish sufficient data for their 
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case, or upon the possible rejection or 
acceptance of the Bill by the Select 
|Committee. He submitted that that 
'was a matter which ought to be left 
entirely to the Select Committee. The 
/noble Marquess pushed his argument 
as to principle rather far. The noble 
Lord who moved the second reading of 
the Bill stated very correctly what took 
place in the Select Committee. The 
noble Duke also gave an account of 
| what took place, as did also the noble 





Lordships giving a decision on that| Marquess. As Chairman of that Com- 
point; but, at the same time, there was mittee, he (the Earl of Dalhousie) was 
one fact which could not be disregarded | in the happy position of being able to 
in considering whether the Bill ought | agree with all three so far as the facts 
not to be sent to a Committee. A Com-/| were concerned. But when the noble 
mittee of the other House did come to | Marquess drew from what took place in 
the conclusion that the case of the pro-| the Select Committee an argument to 
moters had been made out. He did not | this effect — that the principle which 
say it necessarily followed that this| they introduced and embodied in that 
House would come to the same decision; Bill was for ever after to prevent the 
but primd facie it appeared to him to annexation by larger burghs of adjoin- 
show that the promoters had at least | ing burghs on any other principle than 
come here not entirely without acase. | that there laid down, and when he 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND remembered the Bill had not yet be- 
(The Earl of Datuovste) said, his noble |come law, he must confess that the 
Friend who moved the rejection of the | arguments as to principle were con- 
Bill based his case partly on principle | siderably weakened. On the ground 
and partly on precedent. The principle, | that this Bill had been considered by 
he understood, was drawn from the Act | the House of Commons, and had come 
of 1857, and also the proceedings of the | before their Lordships for second read- 
Select Committee to which the Burgh | ing, he thought it would be against pre- 
Health Bill was referred, and of which | cedent if their Lordships did not read it 





he (the Earl of Dalhousie) had the 
honour to be Chairman. If this Bill 
had originated in this House, there 
might perhaps have been a great deal 


to be said for the view of the noble | 
Marquess ; but the House must remem- | 


ber, as had been pointed out by the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Watson), 


a second time. 

_ On Question, That (‘now’) 
part of the Motion ? 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 


mitted: The Committee to be proposed 
by the Committee of Selection. 


stand 


that this Bill had already been con- | 


sidered by a Select Committee of the 


House of Commons, that it had passed | 
through all its stages in that House, | 


and that after all that had taken place 


it had now come before their Lordships. | 


It would, therefore, be creating a pre- 


cedent which, if not entirely new, would | 


certainly be a very strange precedent, to 
reject without consideration, and on the 


ARMS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 129.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 

| Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rae 
COUNCIL (Earl Spencer): I rise, my 
| Lords, to ask your Lordships to read 





second reading, a Private Bill the merits | this Bill a second time. It is merely a 
of which depended so largely on facts | Continuance Bill of the measure passed 
and details that could be adequately con- | in 1881, with some slight alterations, 
sidered only by a Select Committee. | which I shall refer to shortly. It is not 
He hoped the House would not take the first time I have had to address your 
that course, but that they would give Lordships on a Bill of this kind. At 
the Bill a second reading. He pro-|the same time, it will only be right 
nounced no opinion on the merits of the | that I should refer shortly to the pro- 


Lord Watson 
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visions of the Bill, describe the effect 
of them, and state why the Govern- 
ment consider it necessary to pass such 
a Bill now. An Arms Bill has never 
been treated in this House, or in the 
other, as a measure of first-rate politi- 
cal importance ; but such measures are 


of very considerable importance with | 
| when I had to introduce this measure to 


reference to the enforcement of law and 
order and the protection of life and pro- 
perty in Ireland. The object of the Bill 
is to regulate the importation of arms 
into Ireland, and to regulate the hold- 
ing and the carrying of arms by various 
people in the country; and it is also a 
Bill for the regulation of the sale of 
arms and of ammunition in Ireland. In 
its operation a measure of this sort is a 
matter of very considerable importance. 
It prevents the importation of arms for 
those who have rebellious designs against 
Her Majesty’s Government. It also pre- 
vents the promiscuous carrying of arms, 
and in that way it checks to a great ex- 
tent any disposition there may be at 
times to commit outrages and acts of 
violence. No doubt, it may be said that 
no premeditated case of murder has been 
prevented by the Arms Act. If one 
individual has a spite against another 
and determines to commit an act of vio- 
lence he can always obtain weapons 
whether there is an Arms Act in force 
or not. But it must be admitted that 
the existence of an Act requiring per- 
sons to have licences for the possession 
of arms does, to a great extent, impede 
the evil purposes of such men, and, 
indeed, to a certain extent, does check 
the commission of those murderous 
crimes which from time to time have 
been a disgrace to Ireland. There is a 
third reason why this important check 
should be put upon the carrying of arms 
in that country, and it is that in times of 
great excitement there is a tendency, if 
there is no check on the carrying of 
arms, on the part of persons in all classes 
of the population to carry arms. They 
carry revolvers to fairs and markets, 
and also to large meetings where there 
is considerable excitement. If there is 
excitement in the country the fact that 
many persons go about carrying arms 
greatly adds to the danger to life and 
increases the possibility of serious out- 
rage and disturbance. It is on this 
account that Her Maiesty’s Government 
have thought it necessary to bring in 
this Bill. They do not consider they 
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would be justified, when there is great 
uncertainty as to political affairs in Ire- 
land and there may be great excitement 
in the country, to add a serious danger 
to life in that country by allowing the 
promiscuous carriage of arms. I am 
happy to think that the circumstances 
are not so grave as they were in 1£81, 


your Lordships. Serious crime does not 
prevail to such an extent in Ireland as 
it did then, and the general state of 
that country is quiet, although in some 
districts there is a considerable amount 
of disturbance and excitement. That 
there is some reason for what I say 
is shown by the statistics of serious 
offences. In the first four months of 
1881 there were 556 serious offences 
reported by the police; and in the first 
four months of 1886 the number was 
only 184. In 1881 there were 75 prose- 
cutions under the Arms Act; in the 
following year there were 127; and 
during the portion of the present year 
which has passed there have been 51 
prosecutions and 44 convictions. There 
are 28 counties which are wholly or 
partially proclaimed under the expiring 
Act; and Antrim, Londonderry, Louth, 
and Wicklow are the only counties 
where no proclamation is in force. A 
proclamation may relate to the hold- 
ing and carrying of arms, or only to the 
carrying of arms; and in 10 counties 
the proclamation is against the carrying 
of arms. There has been since 1882 a 
considerable diminution in the number 
of prosecutions and convictions under 
the Act. The modifications in the Con- 
tinuance Bill are twofold. By the Act 
of 1881 two magistrates might grant a 
licence for the holding of arms to an 
occupier living in the Petty Sessional 
district. This provision was first intro- 
duced in 1875, when I drew attention to 
it. Although I did not divide against 
it, I made certain objections to the pro- 
posal. The provision was reintroduced 
in the Act 1881. The Government think 
it is better left out, as it throws a heavy 
responsibility on the magistrates in any 
district. In some cases it has been 
found that they have not the courage 
to refuse licences to persons who had 
better have been without them. When 
that is done there is no remedy but that 
of revoking the licences through the 
Lord Lieutenant. I need hardly say 
that is an invidious task, and it can only 
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be done in extreme cases. It has, there- | 
fore, been thought advisable to leave | 
the granting of licences entirely to the | 
Resident Magistrates, who are less sub- 
ject to local and personal influences. | 
Another Amendment which has been 
introduced in “ another place,” is that a 
Court dealing with a prosecution under | 
this Act shall consist, not of ordinary 
magistrates, but of two or more Resi- | 
dent Magistrates. This Amendment was 
assented to after some consideration. It 


was thought better to leave the adjudi- | 


cation of these somewhat difficult cases 
to the Resident Magistrates rather than | 
to the local Justices. In the uncertainty 
prevailing with regard to Ireland, Her 
Majesty’s Government could not take | 
the responsibility of allowing the Act to 
drop; it is necessary to increase the 
safety of life and property in Ireland. | 
If your Lordships give a second reading 
to the Bill, I propose to ask you to) 
suspend the Standing Order, in order | 
that the Bill may go through the re- | 
maining stages and receive the Royal 
Assent this week. The Act of 1881 
expires on this very day. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government introduced the Bill 
in ‘‘ another place,” not expecting there 
would be any opposition to it; but 
opposition came from an unexpected 
quarter, and hence the Bill has been | 
delayed. It is on that account I have to | 
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its object, while, on the other, they had 
the noble Earl urging forward this Bill 
as absolutely necessary for the protection 
of life and property in Ireland. The 
Bill was to expire on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1887. When it was introduced 
the term was longer. Why had the Go- 
vernment consented to an alteration? In 
his opinion, the Government had assumed 
a very serious responsibility indeed in 
naming so early a date for the expira- 
tion of this Bill. They all knew what 
the programme about Ireland for the 
future was. They had it explained at 
the meeting of the Liberal Party re- 
cently. They knew it was proposed in 
the autumn to introduce a measure of 
immense importance affecting Ireland, 


‘and their Lordships must be fully aware 


that that Autumn Session must be 
taken up with the consideration of that 
measure in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. It might come to this House in 
the Session of 1887. He could not an- 
ticipate what would follow; but any 
sensible man must admit the probability 


| that there would be great political excite- 


ment both here and in Ireland just at 
the time when this Bill would expire, 
and the Government would add to this 


/excitement the difficulty which always 


arose in the House of Commons when a 
measure such as that now before their 
Lordships was brought forward. The 





ask your Lordships to allow the Bill to| Government had assumed, as he had 
pass its remaining stages, so that there | said, a very grave responsibility in this 
may be no considerable interregnum | matter; but he did not think that their 
between the expiry of the Act and the Lordships would feel inclined to assume 
passing of this Bill. There is also an- a much graver responsibility by en- 
other consideration. At the close of the | deavouring to alter the Bill and so delay 
week your Lordships will adjourn for} or risk its passing intolaw. The re- 
the Holidays. With these brief remarks | sponsibility must rest with the Govern- 
I beg to move that the Bill be now read | ment. He should like to ask the Govern- 


a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord President of the Council. 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, | 


'ment whether they were satisfied that 
| the provisions of this Bill would give all 
the necessary protection to Her Ma- 
_jesty’s subjects in Ireland? The Preven- 
tion of Crime Act of 1882 expired at the 





he rose to support the second reading | end of last Session, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
of the Bill, believing that this excep- | Government came to the conclusion that 
tional legislation was necessary. Those | they would propose the renewal of some 
who had paid any attention to the affairs of the clauses of that Act. When the 
of Ireland knew that when these Acts | noble Marquess opposite assumed the 
were allowed to expire crime increased. | Government on Mr. Gladstone’s resig- 
This happened in 1846, and again in| nation he endeavoured to administer 
1880. His noble Friend who had just | the affairs of Ireland without renewing 
spoken occupied a most extraordinary | the Act, and it lapsed at the end of the 
position. On the one hand, they heard | Session of 1885. The noble Marquess 
from the Head of the Government that subsequently, at the beginning of this 
repressive legislation had never fulfilled | Session, indicated that, in the opinion 


Earl Spencer 
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of the Government over which he pre- 
sided, it was desirable that some measure 
of the kind should be introduced. But 
the Government were defeated before 
any form was given to the noble 
Marquess’s announcement. In the course 
of the debate on the Address his noble 
Friend who was now 
the Council made a speech from the 
other side of the House, in which he 
expressed the opinion that, so far as he 
knew, at the beginning of this year the 
state of affairs in Ireland was such as 
to render it necessary to consider the 
propriety of renewing some of the clauses 
of that Act. On this subject he wished 
to say that Members of the Government 
had used an argument which he did not 
think any of their Lordships would ac- 
cept. The Prime Minister, in moving 
the second reading of the Government 
of Ireland Bill said, that the position of 
the noble Marquess last year in de- 
ciding not to introduce a measure to 
renew the provisions of the Crimes Act 
had ‘immense historic weight, the 
effect of which never could be effaced.” 
His noble Friend (Earl Spencer) had 
used similar language. He was bound 
to say that he thought that the im- 
portance attributed to the noble Mar- 
quess’s conduct had been immensely ex- 
aggerated by the Government, and he 
did not see how the course of action 
which the noble Marquess marked out 
for his Government could be considered 
to have that momentous effect which the 
present Government had attributed to it. 
The Government had been curiously ob- 
livious of two remarkable precedents on 
the matter. In 1846 there was a com- 
bination between the Whigs and the 
Protectionists, the proposal for an Arms 
Bill, not unlike the one now before 
their Lordships, made by Sir Robert 
Peel, was defeated, and Sir Robert Peel 
was turned out of Office. Lord John 
Russell succeeded him, and in the year 
1847 did not feel himself debarred by 
what had taken place in the previous 
year from proposing what he thought 
was right in the matter. Lord John 
Russell proposed and carried a measure 
not very dissimilar to that which was 
defeated in 1846. But there was a pre- 
cedent very much more recent. In the 
year 1880 the circumstances appeared 
to him to have been precisely the same 
as in the year 1885. Lord Beaconsfield 
in the year 1880 resigned his Office 
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without proposing to Parliament to 
continue the Protection of Life and 
Property Act, which was about to ex- 
ire. Mr. Gladstone, in 1885, resigned 

is Office under exactly the same cir- 
cumstances; he did not propose to 
Parliament to continue the Prevention 





President of 


of Crime Act. In 1880, Mr. Glad- 
stone, succeeding Lord Beaconsfield, 
determined to carry on the government of 
| Ireland without making any proposals 
to Parliament for fresh legislation, and 
allowed the Act to lapse. In 1885 the 
noble Marquess opposite, succeeding 
Mr. Gladstone, took precisely the same 
course as Mr. Gladstone had taken in 
| 1880, and decided to go on without pro- 
posing to Parliament the renewal of the 
Act, which therefore lapsed. What took 
place after? In 1881, Mr. Gladstone, 
who was then Prime Minister, decided 
to introduce a measure similar in cha- 
racter to that which in 1880 he had 
allowed to lapse; and in 1886 the noble 
Marquess opposite expressed his inten- 
| tion to carry out a policy of the same 
kind—namely, to propose to Parliament 
| to renew the repressive legislation which 
had lapsed. But it was now argued 
by the Prime Minister that this made it 
quite impossible for him to take the 
same course which he did in 1881. 
The argument became still more unin- 
telligible by the speech which his noble 
Friend the President of the Council had 
just delivered. What were their Lord- 
ships occupied in doing? They were 
actually occupied in discussing a measure 
of that very class of special legislation 
which the Prime Minister had said was 
rendered altogether impossible by the 
action of the noble Marquess last year. 
The Prime Minister stated that during 
the last 53 years special legislation for 
the protection of life and property in 
Ireland had been ineffectual. Upon 
that point he happened to be in a posi- 
tion to speax with some authority, 
because his Relative—Sir George Grey 
—who was Secretary of State for the 
Home Department for many years after 
1846, had left him some important 
papers upon the subject. During 20 
years of this period of 53 years—that 
was, from 1847 to 1866, except during 
a short time when the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended in 1848—the special 
legislation with regard to Ireland was 
practically very much of the same 
nature as the Bill now before their 
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Lordships. The Act passed in 1847 bore | suresas would protectthem. Lord Grey 
the name of the Crime and Outrage | had said—‘‘ Liberty is based upon public 


(Ireland) Act, and in its main and most 


} 


important provisions was simply an Arms | 


Act. The rest gave power to place addi- 
tional constabulary in districts, which it 
now turned out could be done without 
special legislation. Thenobleand learned 
Lord below the Gangway (Lord Fitz- 
Gerald), who was then Attorney General 
for Ireland, changed, in 1856, the name, 
Crime and Outrage Act, to Peace Pre- 
servation Act, as better expressing its 
object, and that Act was continued until 
1870. Had it not effected its purpose? 
He had there a letter written by Sir 
George Grey to Zhe Times some years 
ago, when the conduct of Lord John 
Russell’s Government at the time was 
challenged, and he expressed his opi- 
nion as to the manner in which the 
Crime and Outrage Act succeeded. The 
passing of the Act, and the manner in 
which Lord Clarendon carried it out, 
produced the result intended. It re- 
duced crime and outrage very much at 
a time of greater danger and difficulty 
than the present, when revolution broke 
out in Paris, and when Thrones were 
tumbling down all over Europe. This 
special legislation enabled the Lord 
Lieutenant to proclaim the City of 
Dublin, and produced such alarm among 
the disaffected that the men who, by the 
advice of Mitchell and of Duffy, had pur- 
chased pikes and arms, threw a great 
portion of them into the Liffey. But 
let their Lordships take a longer term ; 


the opposite Bench. 


let them take the 20 years during 


which that Act, not a very severe one, 


was what the Lord Lieutenant had to | 


depend upon for the protection of life 
and property in Ireland. If they com- 
ared the number of agrarian outrages 
or the first 10 years with the number 


for the last 10 years of that period | 
_of Commons was engaged in considering 


they would find that they were reduced 
more than half. Therefore, with respect 


to the historical argument of the Prime | 


Minister that for 50 years the Acts had 
failed, for 20 years of that time they had 
produced the result they were intended 
to produce. But neither the precedents 
of former times nor the argument from 
history on this question ought to decide 
the matter. He held that it was the 
bounden duty of the Government if they 
believed that Her Majesty’s subjects in 
Ireland were not adequately protected 
from intimidation to propose such mea- 


The Earl of Northbrook 





order. If public order is destroyed, 
liberty cannot exist.”” He hoped before 
the discussion terminated they should 
have a distinct expression of opinion 
from Her Majesty’s Government, on 
whom the responsibility rested, that 
they considered Her Majesty’s subjects 
in Ireland were sufficiently protected, 
and that that was the reason why they 
had not introduced such provisions for 
their protection as Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects had a right to expect. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, no doubt 
it was the reason which the noble Earl 
who had just spoken had given which 
prevented him from taking his seat on 
The noble Earl 
had presented considerations which must 
have carried conviction to every one of 
their Lordships. For his own part, he 
should be astounded if any Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government could indi- 
cate one single flaw in the noble Earl’s 
statements of facts, or challenge one of 
the inferences which he had deduced. 
This Bill had been presented at a time 
when it was absolutely impossible for 
their Lordships to make a single Amend- 
ment in it; because the noble Earl who 
had introduced it was to ask for the sus- 
pension of the Standing Orders, so that 
every stage of the measure might be 
taken to-night. Their Lordships, there- 
fore, could but indicate their opinion of 
the Bill, and of the way in which it 
ought to be carried out, if there was to 
be protection for life and property in Ire- 
land. There was no excuse for the neg- 
lect of Her Majesty’s Government. Over 
and over again they had been asked 
whether it was their intention to re- 
introduce the measure, and replies were 
given which did not indicate any clear 
intention. It was not until the House 


what was called a Government of Ireland 
Bill, when, to a casual observer, it ap- 
peared that there was to be a prolonged 
agony of procrastination, that this Bill 
was presented at all. A strange commen- 
tary on what was going on in the other 
House was to be found in the cautious 
and moderate speech of the noble Earl 
who moved the second reading, who pre- 
sented the Bill, to use his own words, as 
a Bill *‘ to increase the safety of life in 
Treland,’’ as a Bill that was ‘‘ necessar 

to protect life and property in Ireland ;” 
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as a Bill essential ‘‘to check men of | tinue fortwo years. Two years was not 
rebellious views;” as a Bill essential|a very long period, but it was lon 
“to check the perpetration of outrages | enough to prevent their being call 
by those who would otherwise avail them- | upon in the next Session of Parliament 
selves of their power to commit them ;”’ | to consider this question and the pro- 
and, finally, as a measure to check | ducts of this Bill. If the Bill was ori- 
those ‘‘who might be labouring under | ginally necessary for two years, why 
a not uonatural excitement ”’ in the pre- | did the Government accept an Amend- 
sent interesting period. These were ment limiting the operation of the Bill 
grave words to use at the present time. to the 3lst of December of next year? 
It was a strange thing when it was pro- The responsibility for that was with the 

osed to hand over the government of Government. They presented this Bill 
Toeland to those who had not shown! on their own responsibility as a Bill 
themselves to be advocates of social | they believed to be absolutely neces- 
order that this Bill should have been | sary now for the government of Ireland. 
presented in the terms used by the noble They originally thought it would be 
Earl. This was a measure of vital social required for two years, and they had not 
importance; a Bill that professed to | lessened their responsibility because at 
diminish the crime of murder and to| the bidding of the hon. Member who 
increase the safety of life and property. | moved the Amendment in the other 
When presented formerly by Sir William | House they had cut down that two 
Harcourt, then Home Secretary, he, years. The noble Earl opposite had 
stated that it was a Bill for peace pre- | asked a question, which he supposed 
servation in Ireland. It was part of | would receive an answer from some oc- 
what had been improperly called a Coer- | cupant of the Treasury Bench—namely, 
cion Code. If men kept their hands | were the Government satisfied with their 
from the commission of crime and out-| present powers? That question had 
rage, they would not come under the | been asked more than once in the course 
operation of those Acts? Was he to be | of the present Session. They were told 
told, then, that this Act was to be called | originally to wait till the Ist of April, 
by any other name than that by which | and shortly after that they were told that 
the Legislature called it— a measure be great panacea would be found. That 
for the prevention of crime and outrage? | panacea was all but dead. If it was not 
He was as much an opponent of coercion | dead it was upon its death-bed; and if 
as anybody; but he must know what | they could not look to that ill-starred 
coercion meant. He was against coer- | measure to supply what was to be a new 
cion that prevented the landlord from | source of social order in Ireland, the 
exercising his fair and plain rights rea- noble Earl was right in now again press- 
sonably, honestly, and justly; he was | ing the question upon Her Majesty’s 
against coercion that prevented tenants | Government of how did they now think 
realizing the profits that came honestly that they would be able to maintain 
from their own hard labour; that pre- | social order in Ireland? This Bill must, 
vented those who went to fairs from doing | of course, be to some extent their answer ; 
their business without terror to their | but still the noble Earl was entitled to 
lives; that stepped into every relation | press his question. The noble Earl who 
of life, and made it uncertain whether | introduced the Bill gave some statistics. 
men who rose in the morning, living | At a period of his life he had had the 
honestly and working fairly and justly, | honour to be one of the secretaries of 
would be able to lie down in their beds | the Statistical Society of Ireland. He 
at night safe and peaceable. He ven- | looked back upon that with satisfaction, 
tured to think that not one solitary | for though it had given him some re- 
syllable of qualification of the words he | spect for statistics, it had made him 
had ventured to use could be uttered by | utterly fearless when they were quoted 
noble Lords opposite. When the Go- | against him. The noble Earl had con- 
vernment originally introduced this Bill, | trasted the first four months of 1886 with 
thinking it necessary, he supposed, for | the first four months of 1881; in other 
the great purpose specified by the noble | words, he made a contrast with the worst 
Karl—the protection of life and property | possible year he could find for the last 
in Ireland—they came to the conclusion | 10 years. That was a circumstance that 
that it was necessary that it should con- | was certainly to be borne in mind, 
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Eant SPENCER explained that the | when the Bill they had introduced should 
reason he had made a contrast with 1881 | absolutely cease to be. 
was that that was the year in which the| Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
Arms Act was brought in. ‘INDIA (The Earl of Krvsertey): 
Lorpv ASHBOURNE contended that ; With reference to the remarks of the 
that did not in any way check his point, | noble and learned Lord as to the delay 
for the fact still remained. He would | which has occurred in bringing this Bill 
direct the attention of the noble Earl to | before the House, I can hardly think 
the fact that on the Order Paper of that | that the noble and learned Lord can be 
very day there were questions which | so ignorant of what passed in ‘another 
sought to bring under his attention cir- | place” as not to know what was the 
cumstances indicating the necessity for j}eause of the delay. There is such a 
grave anxiety. At the time when the | thing known there as blocking a Bill, 
Government were pressing this Billin and I daresay the noble and learned 
their Lordships’ House, and were wait- | Lord will be able to call to mind from 
ing to withdraw the other Bill in the | what very singular quarters the delay 
House of Commons, there were Judges |came. That was the reason why the 
in Ireland who were being protected for | Bill could not be proceeded with sooner 
their lives simply because they had fear- |in the House of Commons. But the 
lessly performed the duty ofadministering | complaint that the Government have 
justice by the laws made by that House. | not been more ready to press forward 
How did the Government propose to deal | coercive legislation comes somewhat 
with social order? Did they consider the | strangely from one who, during the six 
present Bill sufficient? Were they so| months’ tenure of Office by the Conser- 
sure of the co-operation of the National | vative Ministry, acquiesced in the ab- 
League that they could safely and con-| sence of any exceptional measures for 
fidently rely upon it? He saw the other | the preservation of law and order in 
day some severe comments made by one | Ireland, when exceptional measures were 
of the Judges of the Land Commission | much more required than they are now. 
upon the audacity of a secretary of a| The noble and learned Lord asks what 
local branch of the National League, who | course the Government intend to pursue 
had threatened with death the auctioneer | with reference to Ireland? Surely the 
of the Court if he dared to carry out cer- | noble and learned Lord must know what 
tain sales. The history of that League | the policy of the Government is. That 
had been sketched by Sir William Har- | policy may not be popular in your Lord- 
court in the other House when he said | ships’ House, and may even be in danger 
the National League was in apostolic | ‘‘ elsewhere ;’’ but to ask me to believe 
succession to the Land League. No one | that the noble and learned Lord does not 
knew the Land League better than the | know what it is would be too great a de- 
noble Earl opposite. Did he not know | mand upon my credulity. The noble 
that the National League was very| Farl behind me (the Earl of North- 
— and wielded a great sway?) brook) is of opinion that the view of 
id he know how many branches it had, | the Government that the past policy of 
and did he believe that it was able and | coercion for Ireland has been a failure 
willing to do the behests of the Govern- | cannot be supported. The noble Earl 
ment? He should await with interest | does not understand the position of the 
the answer that might be given by Her | Government. We do not say that these 
Majesty’s Government to the question | Acts of repression have all of them 
of the noble Earl opposite. They had | failed in the ordinary sense, for we 
been told before that if they waited they | know well that some of them have 
would see what was the plan and policy | achieved very considerable success, nota- 
of Her Majesty’s Government in re-| bly the Crimes Act, which was dropped 
ference to this question. They had | when the late Government came into 
waited. The Government had made Office. But we say-that, instead of 
them wait for a long time for their first | uniting the people of Ireland in bonds 
disclosure and for what was to be the | of affection with this nation, and in- 
final issue of that disclosure; but he | creasing the stability of our Govern- 
hoped that in a moment they would | ment in that country, this legislation, 
have some indication of what were the | year by year, and decade by decade, 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government | has caused the chasm between the two 
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nations to grow wider and wider, and| misgiving about the course which he 
difficulties to arise greater, perhaps, than | —— Many of them, I feel confi- 
those which existed at the time of the dent, would have been glad of some 
Union. It is in that sense that the Go- renewal of the Crimes Act; but a Gene- 
vernment consider that this disastrous ral Election was impending, and the 
licy of repression has failed. My whole cireumstances of the case were 
noble Friend has mentioned the pro- such that the Government of the noble 
ceedings of Lord John Russell when, at Marquess, to the great injury of Ireland 
the head of the Opposition, he turned and to the great danger of the peace of 
out the Government of Sir Robert Peel | that country, suffered the Act to lapse. 
upon an Arms Act, and subsequently I say it does not matter which Party has 
himself introduced a measure of the to deal with these questions. It is not 
same kind. That incident really pre- the want of political morality and 
sents one of the strongest proofs of the honour in this or that Party, but it is 
dangers and difficulties of a policy of the circumstances of the case which in- 
intermittent coercion. It taught the variably lead one Party after another 
historical lesson that such are the exi- to pursue the same course. I say, 
gencies of Party in this country that , then, that the coercion policy has failed. 
there is no possibility of a steady policy The noble Marquess said the other 
of coercion being pursued towards Ire-| day that to give any policy of that 
land. In 1846 the Protectionist Party, | kind fair play it must be pursued con- 
for ends which had no connection with | tinuously and with perseverance for 20 
Irish policy, and looking only to their | years. 
own interests, joined with the Liberal' THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
Party to oust Sir Robert Peel, and they said nothing whatever about coercion. 
upset him for reasons which had nothing I said 20 years of wise and resolute go- 
to do with Ireland, whose interests were | vernment would place Ireland in a satis- 
sacrificed to the demands of Party in factory position. I may have said re- 
this country. Then followed the usual solute and continuous policy. 
retribution, and the successful Party Tue Eartor KIMBERLEY : [accept 
had to bring in a measure like that that description; but that is precisely 
which they had defeated for the purpose the kind of government that has been 
of overthrowing Sir Robert Peel. In | lacking in Ireland. You have only had 
1880 the Conservative Government, since the Union a Government resolute 
when about to leave Office, acting, Iam | from time to time by fits and starts; 
afraid, just as any other Party in this irresolute at other times. That state of 
country would have acted, declined to things is one of the main reasons why I 
renew the Peace Preservation Act, and think that the time has come when it is 
why? Because it was inconvenient to absolutely necessary that we should 
renew it. Then came the Government abandon a policy which I believe to be 
of which I was a Member, and they disastrous, and that we should try the 
found that the introduction of ameasure experiment which Mr. Gladstone has put 
to supply the want left by their Prede- forward. I do not feel justified in dis- 
cessors would be disagreeable to their | cussing a Bill which is now before the 
own Party, and would be opposed in a other House; but this I will say—I feel 
manner which would put a stop to all sure that the policy spoken of by the 
other Parliamentary Business. Very noble and learned Lord is a policy which 
soon, however, we found that, as usual, | is far more dead than the Bill to which 
the state of Ireland was becoming worse, | he referred, and that whatever may be 
and we were compelled to have recourse | the fate of that Bill now there is suffi- 
to measures of repression. Precisely | cient life in the policy which it embodies 
the same thing has happened in | to warrant our hoping that eventually 
the last 12 months. The Government | it will become law. 
of Mr. Gladstone was overthrown Tur Eart pr SELBORNE: The noble 
when about to introduce some re- | Earl who has just addressed your Lord- 
pressive legislation. The noble Mar- | ships used an argument which would 
quess came into Office in circumstances | have had great weight if he had been 
of difficulty, I admit; but I cannot help | impeaching the consistency and political 
thinking that some Members of his Go- | morality of various Governments, his 
vernment must have felt considerable | own included. I agree with the noble 
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Ear! as to the low order of the political | thing to do with the question whether 
morality of those who combined in 1847 life and liberty and property ought to 
for objects which had nothing to do with | be protected. Those who, sitting in 
Ireland to prevent the renewal of the | the places of Government, apply the 
powers that were thought necessary for | term “ coercive policy’ to the discharge 
the government of that country. I will | of the first duties of government are not 
say nothingabout the morality, although fit for the position they hold. It is not 
I might saysomething about the courage, | coercion to do what is needful to prevent 
of the Government who quitted Office in | illegal coercion. It is not coercion to 
1880, and who left their Successors to prevent one set of men absolutely tyran- 
renew the powers which were deemed to | nizing over another. What is this pre- 
be essential for the preservation of peace | sent Bill? We have persons saying that 
in Ireland. I will not deny that the Go- | we must abandon for ever a policy which 
vernment which succeeded, of which I | they call a policy of coercion, and yet 
was a Member, thought itself justified in they introduce this Bill—a very proper 
not then renewing the special legislation | Bill, though it may not be all that is 
for Ireland, and in waiting to see whe- | necessary. They know that legislation 
ther Ireland could be governed without | of this kind is necessary, and yet they 
special powers; but when we found that | denounce the noble Marquess opposite 
we required additional powers we asked | for making speeches in which he says— 
Parliament for them and obtained them. | ‘‘ I do not want coercion. I want to inter- 
I must admit that I think an unfortunate | fere as little as possible with the liberty 
time was taken to displace the Govern-|of any man in Ireland or anywhere 
ment that was in power last year, for | else; but I do think it necessary for the 
the effect was to prevent Parliament | Government to do what it can to repress 
being asked to renew those powers which | crime, and, if fresh powers are wanting, 
the Government thought necessary ; and, | to ask Parliament for powers for the 
as a consequence, the noble Marquess op- | repression of crime.’’ Those who talk in 
posite found himself in exactly the same | this way about abandoning a policy of 
position as the Liberal Administration | repressive legislation do not seem to me 
in 1880. The noble Marquess apparently | to speak as if they really knew what 
determined to try the experiment of go- | they are talking about. 

verning without special powers, rather; Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I listened 
than encounter those difficulties which | with great curiosity to the speech of my 
undoubtedly he might have met with | noble Friend below. He pointed out 
if he had taken the braver and more | that by the play of Parties, without 
courageous course. But I cannot see, | attaching exclusive blame to any one of 
because the noble Marquess tried the| them, Ireland had been grossly mis- 
same experiment last year that we tried | governed; but he failed to point out 
in 1880, and with the same result that | that for what he called the policy of 
he also failed, why that should make | coercion he has any substitute whatever. 
necessary a total reversal of the course | I do not mean to suggest that he should 
of legislation and the abandonment of | have indicated arguments in favour of 
measures which have been deemed re- | another measure under consideration in 
quisite for the preservation of peace and | the other House; but from the begin. 
life and liberty and property in Ireland | ning to the end of his speech there was 
for so many years. That is what I can-| not one word of hope held out that life 
not understand. I demur to the word | and liberty and property would in future 
‘‘policy’’ as used by the noble Earl below. | be assured to the people of Ireland. I 
It is nota policy. It is the discharge | listened also to the speech of the noble 
of the most absolute and most indis-| Lord who introduced this Bill, from 
pensable duty of a Government, and one | which it appears that he is inviting the 
the abdication of which I should not like | House to take part in what is little 
to describe by the word that would most | better than a farce. He told us that 
aptly suit it. It may be right or wrong | any law for the prohibition of the pos- 
to repeal the Union; it may be right or | session of arms was almost useless for 
it may be wrong to give up the govern- | the prevention of murders. A man who 
ment to those who have hitherto set all | wishes to commit a murder can always 
law at defiance, and made government | procure and hide a revolver. This Bill 
in Ireland so difficult; but that has no- | might be of use to prevent insurrection ; 
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but it would not prevent the tyranny! Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
now exercised over the people of Ire-| Herscurett): My Lords, there are cer- 
land by means of secret organiza- | tain matters on which I think all your 
tions and their agents who threaten the | Lordships will be agreed. There are 
officials of the Land Courts. My noble | none of us who will not desire that indi- 
Friend quoted statistics to show that at | vidual liberty should be gery and 
the present moment there was no great | the respect of individual rights pre- 
amount of agrarian crime. But I have| served. But, my Lords, I quite agree, 
heard Minister after Minister quote sta- | to some extent, with what has been said 
tistics of Irish crime, and I always found | about the use of the words ‘coercion ” 
that these always showed just what was | and ‘coercive legislation.” I agree that 
wanted. The figures are of no use for! it may be necessary at times that you 
proving the conclusion aimed at by my | should create an exceptional state of the 
noble Friend. The very absence of agra- | law to meet an exceptional state of crime; 
rian crimes is proof of the completeness | but I do not hesitate to say that in my 
of the power of the National League. | vpinion whenever you are compelled to 
This power was evidenced a few days | create an exception from that which you 
ago in the Dublin Bankruptcy Court, | believe to be ordinarily the best, the 
where it appeared, to use the words of | most just, and the wisest law you are 
Judge Boyd— | driven to a necessity which is an evil 

«That the Secretary of the National League | °2¢, Which is one only to be adopted 
had the audacity to write to the auctioneer of | @fter it cannot be possibly avoided. I 
the Court threatening him that if he attempted | admit that there are occasions on which 
to let certain land that the Court had ordered to| it cannot be avoided; but I say the 
be let his life would probably be in danger.” | thing is evil in itself, and by whatever 
We must have come to a pretty pass, | name you call it, there is a feeling that 
indeed, when such a thing as this can | the legislation is exceptional, and that 
occur; and the Government to meet this | you are applying tu one part of the 
state of things propose a Bill which is | Kingdom a law which you do not apply 
to last 12 months, and which my noble | to the other portions. I have heard it 
Friend admits is perfectly useless for | said—‘‘ Why not apply to the whole of 
the purpose of preventing outrage. I | the United Kingdom the laws which are 
heard him condemn the policy of the | found necessary forIreland?” My an- 
noble Marquess in allowing the Crimes | swer to that question is that you cannot. 
Act to expire. What has changed the | It would be utterly impossible for any 
views of my hon. Friend? Is it the re- | Government in this country to propose, 
turn of 85 Nationalist Members to Par- | with the hope of meeting with the sanc- 
liament, and the necessity of catering | tion of the people, to apply to the whole 
for their votes? We are invited to take | of the United ng eg the laws which 
a leap in the dark, of the result of which | you apply to the Irish people. There- 
it is impossible to judge. I confess that | fore, while I do not deny that exceptional 
I have no belief in a Government of | legislation may be necessary—it is ad- 
Ireland set up in Ireland not with the | mitted by the introduction of this mea- 
consent of the whole people, but with | sure—that legislation is mischievous in 
the consent only of a majority made up | its results and to be avoided if possible. 
of some of the elements which are now | I think, too, that when you are driven 
coercing the people of Ireland. Instead | to exceptional legislation the stronger 
of blaming the noble Marquess for re- | and the more repressive you make it the 
commending 20 years of steady, resolute | more bitter is the feeling which you 
government, I say that steady, resolute | create against your legislation and 
government in Ireland ought to last! against your administration. Excep- 
not for 20 years, but for ever. I say | tional legislation of this kind is an evil, 
we should have a Government which | because it creates, not friendship to and 
will protect liberty, life, and property | sympathy with the law, but hostility to 
permanently in Ireland; and until that | it; and however great and well devised 
is secured, by some means or other, we | your repressive measures may be they 
shall have a repetition or a continuance | will always have an element of failure 
of those miserable rivalries of Parties| about them. The result is to create a 
which lead to the best interests of the | sympathy among the people with crime 
Irish people being sacrificed. and criminals instead of a sympathy with 
, 
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the law and with those who administer it. | laws for themselves. This feeling has 


That is the difficulty we have to deal with 
in the repressive legislation with regard 
to Ireland. Can your Lordships regard 
with satisfaction the result of this legis- 
lation and its action on Ireland for the 
last half-century? During this period 
the people have had less sympathy with 
the law and with those who administer 
it, less hostility to the criminal, and less 
desire to assist in discovering him. Is 
this a result which can possibly be re- 
garded with satisfaction, or can it be 
regarded otherwise than with a feeling 
of the deepest regret and dismay? I do 
not understand my noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for India in the slightest 
degree to represent that a coercive policy 
had not, to some extent, at different times 
diminished the crime of the country. But 
it has never done more than diminish 
it. Some noble Lords have spoken as 
though these Acts had put an end to 
crime. Pass the most repressive mea- 
sures you can devise to-morrow and you 
cannot put an end to crime in Ireland. 
You never have done so hitherto, and I 
do not believe you can. Anyone who 
doubts this should read the account 
given in this House of the condition of 
many parts of Ireland at the beginning 
of 1880, when the Peace Preservation 
Act was in force, and when it was ad- 
ministered by a resolute Government for 
six years, and by a Government which 
seemed likely to continue in Office for 
many years. Noble Lords will see from 
that debate that even with such Acts in 
force you cannot prevent outrage in Ire- 
land. My noble Friend has said that it 
is inconsistent on the part of the Go- 
vernment to introduce such a measure 
when Ireland is not in a peaceful con- 
dition. What is the great cause of the 
want of peace in Ireland at the present 
time ? Does it not consist in hostility to 
those who administer the law because 
the people have a hostility to the law 
itself? It is no use shutting our eyes 
to the fact. We may lament and de- 

lore it, but it is only befooling ourselves 
if we should shut our eyes to the fact that 
the great majority of the people of Ire- 
land hate the Parliamentary Union be- 
tween the two countries, which enables, 
as they believe, a Parliament which is 
not in full sympathy with them to make 





| shown itself many times. It has never 


ceased to be manifested, and it is 
one of the difficulties to be dealt with in 
Ireland. Is it inconsistent if there are 
those who think that it would be possible 
to bring about a state of things in which 
that sympathy with law and with the 
administrators of the law should exist, 
because that law is their own, and that 
they would feel sympathy with those 
who administered the law when it did not 
come to many of them in an alien garb ? 
I submit that there is no inconsistency 
in that view. While it does not absolve 
us from the necessity of asking for such 
powers as are contained in this Bill, we 
ought not to be prevented from trying 
to bring about a better state of things. 
Surely it is a desirable end to gain if 
the people of Ireland can be brought to 
love the connection of Ireland with this 
country and to have a sympathy with 
the administration of the law. That, 
surely, is a great gain, and I do not 
wish to enter into the question how this 
end is sought to be attained by snother 
measure of the Government. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are consistent in 
doing two things that are incumbent 
upon them. One is to ask for exceptional 
legislation in the direction in which they 
believe exceptional legislation necessary, 
and the other is to endeavour to get to 
the root of the evil and to bring about 
such a state of things as will render this 
legislation unnecessary in the future. 
It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the 
fact that no measure of exceptional legis- 
lation introduced was carried through 
Parliament without first of all intensely 
embittering the relations of this country 
with the people of Ireland. If the Go- 
vernment hoped that it would be pos- 
sible to introduce a measure which would 
put matters on a better footing in Ire- 
land, surely it would be nothing short of 
madness on their part as a prelude to the 
introduction of that measure to introduce 
legislation which could not be passed in 
a week or a month, but which would 
intensify the feeling of hostility to this 
country by large masses in the Sister Isle. 
That was a consideration which should 
not be lost sight of; and I think such a 
course would be in the highest degree 
unwise. The noble Earl has referred to 


laws for them. They believe that the ; the course which the Government took 
laws could be made better for them if|in 1880, and the course taken by the 
they had the power of making the ' noble Marquess recently. I cannot ad- 
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mit that the two cases are at all parallel. | not failing to introduce exceptional 
The noble Earl who dissolved Parlia-| measures, to see if they could not go 
ment in 1880 chose his own time for the | deeper into the matter and remove the 
Dissolution. It was his act that dis-| causes which not only intensify existing 
solved the Parliament, and hedid it within | bitterness, but produce hostility to the 
about a couple of months fixed for the | law instead of respect for it, and sym- 
date when the Peace Preservation Act! pathy with the criminal instead of the 
was to expire. When the Government | desire to bring him to justice; so that 
came in in 1880 it was absolutely im- | those who administer the law may come 
possible to renew the Peace Preservation to be regarded, not as the enemies of 
Act before it expired; but the state of| the people, but as their friends and 
things in the spring of 1881 was ab- | protectors. 

solutely different from what it was in’ Viscounr CRANBROOK: The noble 
1880—in degree, in intensity, and in ex-| and learned Lord has made, as head of 
tent. During the three months after the law, the extraordinary statement 
the expiration of the Act in 1880 there that the people of Ireland hate the 
was no increase of crime; the increase | ordinary law quite as much as the ex- 
came later than that, not from the ex- | ceptional law; and if we are not to pass 
piring of the Peace Preservation Act at exceptional laws, because they will not 
all, but from a state of things which had put down crime, it would seem to follow 
previously existed in a part of Ireland, | that we are not to make any attempt to 
and which spread by agitation from the | put down crime at all, but are to allow 
West to the East, until it found its way | larcenies and burglaries to go on un- 
over a great part of Ireland. During | checked, for no legislation has achieved 
the three or four months following the | that result completely. The value and 
expiration of the Act there was no in- | necessity of exceptional law depends 
crease of crime; but in the following! upon what it is, and whether it is 
autumn and winter there was an enor- | addressed to exceptional crime. I am 
mous increase. How stands the matter! quite willing to take my share of 
now? Are the two cases parallel? Lord | censure, which I think is not much 
Beaconsfield chose his own time for a | deserved, for not attempting to renew 
Dissolution; Mr. Gladstone did not) part of the Peace Preservation Act in 
choose his own time. It is said the | 1885. I believe that it would have been 
noble Marquess, at the beginning of this | simply impossible to do it in the cireum- 
year, did just what the late Government | stances, with a Dissolution pending. 
did in 1881; he trusted to the future | The time that would have been occupied 
introduction of a measure. I should like | in the House of Commons would have 
to know what was the change in the | delayed legislation until it would have 
state of things between the time when | been impracticable. In condemning the 
the noble Marquess came in last summer late Government at the beginning of this 
and the beginning of this year—between | Session, the noble Earl opposite, address- 
the time when the speeches were made ing my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
last autumn with the view of showing , Ashbourne), said—‘‘ Can the Lord Chan- 
that it was unnecessary to renew the cellornowrely upon ajury in Ireland con- 
Act and the beginning of thisyear? The victing a man of agrarian crime?’ Has 
records will show that there was no there since then been this great change 
substantial change, and there is none of which the noble and learned Lord has 
now. Therefore, I have shown that the | spoken? Has “‘ Boycotting”’ gone down ? 
two cases are not parallel. I admit to| Has intimidationceased? Ishould like 
the full it is the duty of those who have | to know on what the noble and learned 
the reins of Government at any time to Lord founded his statement that the con- 
do their best tointroduce such measures dition of things is the same as it was 
as will secure due regard to law in all last year? What was supposed to be 
parts of Her Majesty’s Dominions. Un-|the glory of the noble EKarl’s (Earl 
fortunately, to secure that completely is | Spencer’s) administration ? It was that 
impossible for any Government. To he had kept down crime and kept 
secure that for Ireland has never been | Ireland in a state of order. I have 
achieved by any Crimes Act. I venture | admitted that the noble Earl exercised 
to think that they may ultimately be | his power vigilantly, honestly, and fairly. 
found the wiser who have tried, while | But the question now put is, What is he 
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prepared to do to meet the — state 
of things in Ireland? The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack has 
evaded that question altogether. He 
has given us an essay on exceptional 
legislation and the evils it does, and at 
the same time has admitted by the Arms 
Bill now under discussion that Ireland 
is disturbed, and needs more than 
ordinary legislation. Does this Arms 
Bill meet “‘Boycotting,” the maiming of 
cattle, and the outrages promoted by 
the League? The provisions of law 
that it has been suggested should be re- 
enacted are not exceptional ; they exist 
in England and Scotland. In Scotland 
you may institute a judicial inquiry into 
an offence committed without having 
the culprit before you; and this pro- 
vision was adopted for England under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill in- 
troduced with general assent. Here, 
too, we can change the venue, which 
is one of the most important powers 
that ought to be enforced in Ireland. 
Are we to be told we make the Irish | 
people hostile by imposing upon them 
a yoke we bear ourselves? Are men 
to be allowed to adopt unlawful means 
to prevent the sale of cattle and the 
sending of them to market? The Go- 
vernment are challenged to say what 
they will do to protect life and property 
in Ireland, which they know to be 
deeply and injuriously affected by a 
criminal conspiracy which exists there. 
I ask the noble Earl what is he going to 
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do? Can he say that law is enforced ? 
Can the people say that the law is pro- 
perly administered? It is no answer to 
say that the people are to have a new 
Government, which will increase their 
respect for the law. You have to do 
with the present; you are neglecting 
the present. The people are suffering | 
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Viscount CRANBROOK: I apolo- 
gize to the noble Earl, but I feel 
strongly upon this question. It is a 
question on which we are bound to 
exercise our jurisdiction as far as we 
can for the protection of the loyal people 
who are attached to this country. We 
are bound, as men of honour and as men 
interested in the whole United Kingdom, 
to do all we can in order to vindicate 
their rights. The responsibility in this 
matter, it is said, rested upon us at the 
end of the last Session, and the noble 
and learned Lord has reproached us be- 
cause for a long period the Peace Pre- 
servation Act was not renewed. The 
noble and learned Lord knows that 
after Parliament was up it was im- 
possible to renew that Act ; and as to the 
former period, when the Government 
went out in 1880 a Bill was already pre- 
pared and was left by my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Lowther) in the Irish Office 
ready for introduction. My right hon. 
Friend was ready to introduce that 
Bill if we had had a Parliamentary 
majority. We did not get a majo- 
rity; but the Bill was ready for in- 
troduction. Again, at the beginning of 
this Session we announced our intention 
to take steps to deal with that state of 
things which made the law in Ireland a 
mockery, and which made illegality the 
rule as against the law. We were pre- 
pared to deal with the National League. 
If you are not prepared to deal with the 
League, at least let those laws which are 
in force be brought into operation by 
means which you can use without inter- 
fering with the liberty of a single human 
being. It will only be the criminal who 
throws himself against the law who will 
experience anything like coercion. I 
alk upon you as the Government to say, 
first of all, can you deny the statement 








tortures; they are losing property | made by the noble Earl that Ireland is 
through your neglect. Those tenants | in this condition, that anarchy prevails; 
who are honest men are afraid to pay and then say how you can sit in your 
their rent through your neglect, and the | places when the Arms Act will not meet 
landlords are impoverished. We read | the case and not tell us what are your 
in the newspapers the other day thatthe intentions in the future? 
ladies of Ireland, many of them, are re-' Eart SPENCER: It is my duty to 
duced to destitution, because you will | make some observations in reply to some 
not put the law into force. I see the remarks that have been made. We have 
noble Earl (the Earl of Kimberley) | been told that we have used this word 
laughs. He probably thinks it a good | “coercion” in an improper way. I 
laughing matter. confess that I have used it in speeches 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I beg | which I have made, but not in any way 
the noble Viscount’s pardon. I was | such has been described this evening. I 


laughing at an entirely different matter. j Rave used it, perhaps, as a convenient 
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and short word, and the expression, as 
has been said, has become a nickname. 
I, for one, most firmly agree with most 
of the remarks made upon this subject. 
I do not admit for a moment that, in all 
times and in all places, coercion is im- 
possible. I say that at times it will be 
necessary to bring in exceptional mea- 
sures when the law of the land cannot 
be enforced. I have always held that 
language, and shall hold it again. I 
cannot agree with the noble Lord oppo- | 
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another time. We have had too much 
of that. I think that the Government 
of the noble Marquess opposite took 
upon itself a grave ragnnaielie when 
it did not renew certain portions of the 
Act. At the same time, I think he 
would have been perfectly justified in 
the course he took if he had had a new 
policy to recommend for Ireland. When 
I spoke at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion in the debate to which reference 
has been made I asked Questions on 


site, nor can I follow my noble and | the subject, and I felt sure at the time 
learned Friend behind me (the Earl of | that if the Government had no new 
Selborne), for whom I have the highest | policy they were embarking on a very 
possible respect, and with whom I acted dangerous course in not taking some 
with great pleasure when we were Col- | special means to restore law and order. 
leagues in the Government; but I do|I quite admit what my noble Friend 





feel very earnestly upon this subject. 
have not altered one jot or tittle of 
anything that I have said or felt on 
the subject of law and order. I feel 
that the maintenance of law and order 
is essential to the well-being of the 
country, and that it is the duty of the 
Government to try and establish law 
and order. No one has ever said that 
exceptional legislation has been in- 


I| behind me has said, that there is still 


intimidation in Ireland. I lament it 
and deplore it. But I do not think that 
at this present moment there is a suffi- 
cient amount of active crime in the coun- 
try to necessitate special legislation. We 
are now making an honest endeavour to 
get at the root of the evil, instead of 
dealing with those things which are the 
consequences of the ill-feeling which 





effectual. I have repeatedly said that) prevails. It is because I acknowledge 
on nearly every occasion it has suc-/| the existence of social disorder that I 
ceeded forthe moment. I feel strongly, | think it is imperative to try and enter 
having had a long and bitter expe- | upon some new course which will have 
rience in Ireland, that we have put down | a permanent and real effect upon the 
crime from time to time effectually. | state of feeling in Ireland. I thought 
But I also feel that you have never | it right to make these few observations ; 
been able to succeed in winning the con- | and I hope your Lordships will now 
fidence of the Irish people to law and | consent to the second reading of the 





order; and until you succeed in that Bill. 
you are not gaining ground, but losing | 
it, in Ireland. It is for that reason, and 
after very considerable hesitation and 
doubt, and with the firm conviction that 
I was right, that Icame to the conclu- 
sion that we must leave the old paths 
in which we have travelled in Ireland, 
because when exceptional legislation 
terminates we are always left in a worse 
position than before. The word ‘ mo- 
mentous”’ has been used with regard to 
the action of the late Government. I 
feel that it was a momentous position 
which they took up, for it brought con- 
clusively to my mind that the old policy 
was not continuous in Ireland, and that 
without continuity of policy we could 
not expect to do any good for the Irish 
people. Ido not want to refer to the 
old subject of one Government and 
another having pursued one policy at 
one time and adopted another policy at 








Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 

Moved, ‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee on the said 
Bill.” —( Zari Spencer.) 


Eart FORTESCUE said, he must 
protest against the manner in which 
the Bill had been delayed in its intro- 
duction into the House and was now 
pressed forward with unseemly haste— 
obliging their Lordships, for the sake of 
the Public Service, to give up the op- 
portunity of discussing even the prin- 
ciples of the Bill more than very briefly, 
and its details altogether. That course 
was calculated to place their Lordships 
in a very invidious aspect before the 
country, as always eager at the shortest 
notice and without discussion to pass 
any Bill of acoercive character. Judging 
from the past, he could not believe that 
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was accidental. On the contrary, he 
feared it was intentional on the part of 
the Prime Minister, and resulted from 
feelings long cherished and from time 
to time expressed by him about their 
Lordships’ House. He did not doubt 
the sincerity of the Colonial Secretary’s | 
repeated declarations of his zeal for the | 
honour of the House, and attributed | 
what had happened before and now to | 
the infinitesimal influence exercised by | 
him and his noble Colleagues over their 
despotic Chief. He did not wonder at 
the Government’s having arranged that 
there should be only one discussion in 
connection with the Bill, and that a very | 
short one, considering how miserable a 
figure they had presented in the debate 
just closed. He considered this part of 
a systematic policy on the part of the 
Prime Minister to discredit their Lord- 
ships’ House as much as possible, and 
to hold it up to odium in the country. 





Motion negatived: Then Standing Order 
No. XXXV. considered (according to 
order), and dispensed with: Bill read 3°, 
and passed, 


{LORDS} 





OROFTERS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
(no. 134.) THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- | 
ing read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 3*.” 
—(The Earl of Dalhousie.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that he 
could not allow that Motion to be put 
without a protest. At that late hour he | 
did not feel justified in oceupying too 
much of their Lordships’ time in dis- | 
cussing this question; but as he had | 
been taught in “ another place” that it | 
was better to express an opinion dis- | 
tinctly and consistently, he had ventured | 
to put down the Notice standing in his | 
name for the rejection of the Bill. He 
had no hope that he should be supported | 
in carrying his Motion to a successful | 
issue ; but it was the most emphatic way | 
he had of giving expression to the strong 
feelings he held in regard to legislation | 
of this sort. Both in their Lordships’ | 
House and in ‘another place,” when 
legislation of this kind had been pro- 
—_ he had always resisted it to the 

est of his power. In 1870 he resisted 
the Land Bill, and from that date on- 


farl Fortescue 
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wards he had resisted all such legisla- 
tion, and the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
and he resisted them because he con- 
sidered it was a wrong and a vicious 
— to introduce into Acts of Par- 
iament, and would fail in the object 
they had in view. Their Lordships had 
had a discussion that evening on the 
state of Ireland, and Her Majesty’s 
Government had been reproached for 
allowing a state of things to grow up 
which necessitated remedial measures, 
and had been challenged to say what 
steps they intended to take in order to 
secure life and property in that country. 
But here was a Bill—the Scottish 
Crofters Bill—which was neither more 
nor less than a piece of Irish Land Bill 
legislation in another form, and, he 
ventured to think, in the worst form. 
It left out one of the three F’s, because 
he supposed the crofters had not enough 
money wherewith to buy their holdings. 
The Bill, he considered, was a more 
mischievous Bill than the Irish Act at 
present on the Statute Book, and was a 
rapid and considerable advance on the 
Irish legislation, because it contained 
two new clauses in regard to land legis- 
lation. One of these was the principle 


|of compulsory leasing, and the other 
| had reference to arrears of rent, the 
clause providing that the Land Court 


should decide what was to be paid by a 
tenant and the time when they were to 


be paid, and there was nothing of the 


kind in the Irish Act. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
‘The Earl of Datnovste): There is the 
Arrears Act, though. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
was another question; but here was a 
concentrated measure by which the Go- 
vernment established a Land Court, 
which was to have the power of de- 
ciding what a debtor should pay. He 
protested against any such proposal, 
and therefore felt bound to raise his 
voice against it; but, as he said before, 
at that late hour he would not do more 
than enter his protest against this sort 
of legislation, which he considered im- 
politic and mischievous, and in order 
that his protest might be recorded he 
would move the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now,”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘this day six months.” )—( Zhe 


| Earl of Wemyss.) 
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On Question, That (“‘now”) stand 
part of the Motion ? 


Resolved in the affirmative. 
Bill read 3* accordingly. 
On Question, That the Bill do pass? 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS begged to 
move an Amendment to the effect that 
the rent fixed by the Land Court should 
be collected by a Revenue officer. He 
thought that as the Government had 
taken his property out of the landlord’s 
possession they ought to collect the 
rent. 


Amendment moved, 


At end of Clause 6 add—“(s.) The rent | 


fixed by the Land Commission shall be collected 
and paid over to the landlord by the officers of 
the Inland Revenue free of all charge for such 
collection.” —( The Earl of Wemyss.) 


Amendment negatived. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons ; 


and to be printed as amended. (No. 
139.) 


STATE OF IRELAND—POLICE PRO- 
TECTION.—QUESTION. 
Tue Eaut or LONGFORD asked the 
Lord President of the Council, How 
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First Reading —Municipal Corporations (Scheme 
Confirmation) * (247). 

Second Reading—Government of Ireland [181] 
[Ninth Night), debate further adjourned. 

Select Committee—Railway Regulation* [97], 
nominated, 

Committee—Report—International and Colonial 
Copyright * [156]. 

ata as ‘amended — Jurors’ Detention 
[202]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Losses 
by Riot (Compensation) * [209], and passed. 
ProvistonaL Orper Bitis—Second Reading — 
Local Government (Ireland) (Fermoy) * 
226]; Local Government (Ireland) (Public 
ealth Act) * [239]; Local Government 
(County Divisions) * [225]§; Local Govern- 
ment (Gas)* [222]; Local Government 
(Highways)* [235]; Local Government 
(Poor Law) (No. 7) * [236]; Local Govern- 
ment (No. 3) * 223}; Local Government 
(No. 4) * [224]; Local Government (No. 5) * 
237]; Local Government (No. 6)* [238]; 

ramways (No. 3) ® (213). 


Commerce. 


QUESTIONS. 
_—~o — 

LOCAL TAXATION—THE COUNTY RATE 
— INCIDENCE OF PAYMENT BY 
TOWNS HAVING QUARTER SES- 
SIONS. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) asked the Secretary of 
| State for the Home Department, When 





many Judges and other high officials of | he will institute the inquiry recently 


the Civil Service in Ireland were now, 
or had lately been, under special police 
protection ? 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT (Earl 


utions to the County Rate now paid 
y towns having separate Quarter Ses- 
sions ? 


Toe UNDER 


| eee into the subject of the contri- 
b 


SECRETARY 


OF 


Srencer) said, there were still a number | ‘ Ns 
of Judges and officials receiving a cer-| STATE (Mr. Broapnursr) (Birming- 





tain amount of police protection, as they 
had done in the past. 


SEA FISHING BOATS (SCOTLAND) BILL [ 11.1. | 


A Bill to amend the Law relating to Sea 
Fisking Boats in Scotland—Was presented by 
The Earl of Datuousre; read 1*. (No. 140.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o'clock, to Friday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 1st June, 1886. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsttc Brits — Ordered — First 
Reading— Quarries Regulation * [250] ; Con- 


veyancing Scotland Acts Amendment * [251]; | 


Poor Law Loans and Relief (Scotland) * [252] 


_ ham, Bordesley) (who replied) said: The 
| question as to the best method of insti- 
| tuting this inquiry is at the present mo- 
| ment engaging the attention of the Se- 
|eretary of State. He hopes in a short 
'time to be able to make some definite 


| arrangement. 
| 


TRADE AND COMMERCE — REPORTS 
AND SUGGESTIONS FROM INDIAN 
AND COLONIAL CHAMBERS OF 
| COMMERCE. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Under Secretary of 
| State for the Colonies, If the Chambers 
|of Commerce throughout the Colonial 
| Dominions of the Empire have been in- 
| formed of the desire expressed by the 
| Imperial Foreign Office to receive sug- 
gestions, from bodies and persons inte- 
rested in British trade, as to the manner 
| in which the services of Her Majesty’s 














Diplomatic and Consular Officers could 
be turned to the best advantage for its 
promotion and extension ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Osporne Morcan) (Den- 
bighshire, E.): The Colonial Office does 
not communicate directly with the Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the Colonial Domi- 
nions of the Empire; but we propose 
calling the attention of the Governments 
of the Colonies in which there are such 
Bodies to the question raised by the 
hon. Member, and they will, no doubt, 
put themselves in communication with 
their own Chambers of Commerce, and 
report to Her Majesty’s Government any 
recommendations received from them on 
the subject. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, If the Chambers of 
Commerce in the Indian Empire have 
been informed of the desire expressed 
by the Imperial Foreign Office to re- 
ceive suggestions, from bodies and per- 
sons interested in British trade, as to 
the manner in which the services of Her 
Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular Offi- 
cers could be turned to the best advan- 
tage for its promotion and extension ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Srarrorv Howarp) (Glou- 
cester, Thornbury): The Chambers of 
Commerce in India have not yet been 
communicated with in reference to this 
matter; but the Government of India 
will be requested to invite an expression 
of the views of the Chambers and of 
other Commercial Bodies on the subject. 


REPUBLIC OF HAYTI—IMPRISONMENT 
OF A BRITISH SUBJECT. 

Me. F. W. MACLEAN (Oxford, 
Woodstock) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been directed to the case of 
one F. B. Coles, a British subject resi- 
dent in the Republic of Hayti, and now 
undergoing a sentence of three years’ 
imprisonment at Port au Prince; whe- 
ther a representation has been made to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
by a number of British subjects in Hayti 
to the effect that the said F. B. Coles is 
innocent of the offence with which he 
was charged, and that he did not obtain 
a fair and impartial trial in the Criminal 
Court at Port au Prince; whether, not- 
withstanding the intervention and pro- 
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tests of Her Majesty’s Consul at Port 
au Prince, the authorities of the said 
Republic refuse to take any action in 
the matter, either in the way of re- 
leasing the said F. B. Coles or other- 
wise ; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, if satisfied of the innocence 
of the said F. B. Coles, will demand, at 
the hands of the authorities of Hayti, 
his immediate release, and redress for 
the wrong to which, it is alleged, he 
has been subjected ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.); 
I must refer my hon. and learned Friend 
to the reply I gave yesterday—Monday 
—to a Question on this subject by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Hampstead (Sir Henry Holland), and 
in which I stated that Her Majesty’s 
Government, believing that justice had 
not been done in the case of Mr. Coles, 
were about to despatch a Commissioner 
to Hayti to call the serious attention of 
the Haytian Government to the case of 
Coles, as well as to the complaints and 
representations received from British 
subjects on this and other acts of op- 
pression and denial of justice. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—ELEC- 
TION OF A PETTY SESSIONS CLERK, 
CO. CAVAN. 

Mr. A. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, in the elec- 
tion of a Petty Sessions clerk for the 
district of Virginia, county Cavan, the 
voting will be confined to the magis- 
trates of the district, or be open to the 
magistrates of the county ? 

HE CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jou 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne), in reply, 
said, only those magistrates who resided 
within the district to be served by the 
clerk, and those who were in the habit 
of attending the Petty Sessions were 
entitled to vote in the election. 


THE ENSILAGE COMMISSION—THE 
EXPENSES. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS (South- 
wark, Bermondsey) asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether it is true that 
the Lords of the Treasury have refused 
to incur the cost of collecting evidence 
by the Ensilage Commission, which evi- 
dence has been printed and circulated 
among Members by order of the House? 
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Tue SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowzzr) ( Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The inquiry of the 
private Ensilage Commission, of which 
Lord Walsingham was Chairman, was 
not an official investigation; and the 
Treasury, therefore, did not feel justified 
in contributing to its cost. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—THE 
RATHFRILAND POLICE. 


Mr. SMALL (Down, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, for some time since 
until lately, it has invariably been ar- 
ranged that either the district inspector 
or the head constable stationed at Rath- 
friland, county Down, should be a 
Catholic; whether, very recently, this 
arrangement has been departed from, 
and both these officers are now Pro- 
testants; whether Head Constable Smith 
attends ‘‘ Loyal Minority’’ meetings as a 
partisan, although not required to attend 
when on duty; whether Rathfriland is 
a town in which party spirit runs high; 
and, whether, under those circumstances, 
it is intended to continue the present 
system, or revert to the former one, 
which worked so satisfactorily ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Morey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): Forsome 
years until quite recently the District 
Inspector and the Head Constable in 
the Rathfriland district have been of 
different creeds. At present they are 
both Protestants—one an Episcopalian 
and the other a Presbyterian. The In- 
spector General is of opinion that the 
work will be impartially performed 
under the existing arrangement; and if 
he sees any necessity for doing so he 
will at once aiter the arrangement. The 
Head Constable attended the meeting 
referred to in the Question ; but he did 
so on duty, and under instructions. I 
believe that Party spirit runs pretty 
high in that district. 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT— 
SALARIES. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether it is contemplated to 
raise the salaries of the Chief Secretary 
of Excise, the Controller of Stamps and 
Stores, and the Chief Inspector of Stamps 
and Taxes by the sum of £200 per an- 
num a-piece, although each of these 
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officers is already in receipt of a salary 
of £1,000 or upwards; and, whether he 
will give an assurance that, before these 
salaries are increased, he will lay upon 
the Table of the House Papers contain- 
ing the reasons of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue for recommending such 
increase ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The increase of sala- 
ries referred to by the hon. Member is 
not contemplated. 


THE ADMIRALTY—PAY OF COAST- 
GUARDSMEN. 


Coroner KING-HARMAN (Kent, 
Isle of Thanet) asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether coastguardsmen 
who, if they had remained in the active 
service of the Fleet, would be entitled 
to twopence extra per diem, receive that 
extra sum when they are called upon to 
go on active service; and, if this is not 
the case, what reason there is why these 
men should receive less daily pay than 
their shipmates ; and, whether steps will 
be taken to remedy this injustice ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Hrsserr) 
(Oldham): In reply to the hon. and 
gallant Member, I can only say that it 
is not considered there is any sufficient 
reason for granting the additional 2d. 
per day to Coastguardsmen when called 
out for the short summer cruise. It is 
well understood that one of the condi- 
tions of service in the Coastguard is 
that men will have to keep up their sea- 
faring qualities by short cruises of this 
kind. If Coastguardsmen are called out 
for active service in case of emergency 
they would be entitled to the re-engaged 
Pay but in that case their service would 

e beyond the conditions of a summer 
cruise. It is to be remembered that 
while they are afloat their wives and 
families are still inhabiting free quarters 
at home, which is not the case with the 
men with whom a comparison is sought 
to be established. I may add that the 
Coastguard Service is very popular, so 
much so that it has been found neces- 
sary to make the qualifications for ap- 
pointment more stringent. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — 
SEIZURES FOR RENT IN KERRY. 
Mr. SHEEHAN (Kerry, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that, on the 22nd April, in the division 
of Coom and Headford, county Kerry, 
two parties of police under command of 
two head constables accompanied the 
sheriff on eviction duty and for seizure 
for rent; whether a policeman named 
Mahony assaulted a woman with his 
rifle, and kicked and otherwise ill- 
treated her while down; and, if a man 
in the employment of the Great South- 
ern and Western Railway Company, 
whose only offence was keeping his 
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cattle aside, got knocked down and had 
to get medical aid for ten days; whe- | 
ther Mahony is a native of Knock- | 
nagree, county Cork, adjacent to district | 
in which seizures were made; and, if 
so, whether his removal to a more dis- 
tant district would not be in accordance 
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There do not appear to be any grounds 
for an inquiry. 


POST OFFICE CONTRACTS—CONVEY. 
ANCE OF MAILS TO INDIA. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Aston Manor) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, If 
the contracts for the conveyance of mails 
to India have been let for a period of 
years; and if he can state the terms 
and the names of the successful con- 
tractors ? 

Tur SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): No decision has yet 
been come to upon the tenders lately 
sent in for the Indian Mail Service. 


ADMIRALTY—NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 
Sir WHITTAKER ELLIS (Surrey, 


with the spirit of the police rules; and, | Kingston) asked the Secretary to the 
if, in the interest of justice (twenty-two | Admiralty, Whether their Lordships 
persons being injured), an independent | propose accepting the offer made by the 
inquiry should be held into the circum- | Port of Great Yarmouth to raise a corps 
stances, there being no responsible of Naval Volunteers for local defence? 
officer in charge of about twenty police-| Tax SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
men, who acted on that occasion without | RALTY (Mr. Hinserr) (Oldham): In 
orders ? reply to the hon. Baronet, I have to say 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun | that the Board of Admiralty have con- 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): On the! sidered the offer of the Port of Great 
date in question a force of 26 police, in| Yarmouth to raise a corps of Naval 
charge of a Head Oonstable, was en-! Volunteers for local defence, and are 





gaged in protecting sheriffs’ bailiffs who | 
made seizures for rent. There was con- | 
siderable excitement, and an attempt | 
was made to rescue the seizures. It is, 
not the case that Constable Mahony | 
assaulted a woman with his rifle. The 
constable was not armed with a rifle, 
and the police are not aware that any 
woman was assaulted on the occasion. 
A man who is not in the employment of 
the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way Company, but who happened to be 
planting potatoes for one of their sta- 
tionmasters that day, joined the mob, 
and received some injuries, when, even- 
tually, the police were obliged to charge, 
for which he has since been under medi- 
cal treatment. Constable Mahony is a 
native of Knocknagree, county Cork, 
which is near the district where the 
seizures were made; but he belongs to 
the County Kerry Force, and there is 
nothing in the Regulations requiring 
his removal to another county. As I 
have explained, the police were in charge 
of a Head Constable, an officer who 
ranks next to a District Inspector. 


Mr. Sheehan 





prepared to accept it. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS — TUN- 
BRIDGE SCHOOL ENDOWMENTS. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.) asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council, Whether a re- 
quest was presented to him, as Chair- 
man of the Endowed Schools Commit- 
tee, by the Tunbridge Local Board, on 
behalf of the inhabitants of that town, 
praying the Committee to receive evi- 
dence from gentlemen appointed on 
their behalf, on the subject of the deci- 
sion of the Charity Commissioners with 
regard to the school endowments at 
Tunbridge; and, whether this request 
was refused; and, if so, upon what 
ground ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Lyon 
Piayrarr) (Leeds, 8.): A request was 
received by me, as Chairman of the En- 
dowed Schools Committee, to receive 
evidence from persons on behalf of the 
Tunbridge Local Board relating to the 
School Endowments at Tunbridge. The 
decision as to the locality of that school 
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was made by the Charity Commissioners 
in the exercise of their jurisdiction 
under the Charitable Trusts Acts, and 
not under the Endowed Schools Acts, 
and was not within the reference to the 
Committee by the House. Even had 
this not been the case, Tunbridge School 
was not among the selecte 


their inquiry as illustrations of the work- 
ing of the Endowed Schools Act. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL— 
THE ARCHIVES OF DUBLIN CASTLE. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, if the Government of Ireland 
Bill becomes Law, the new Irish Go- 
vernment will be entitled to become the 
custodian of the Archives of Dublin 
Castle, including the inquiries into mur- 
ders, outrages, treason, and other felo- 
nies during the past seven years, some 
of which resulted in public prosecutions 
and some not; and, if so, what protec- 
tion the Government intends to give to 
those persons who, either voluntarily or 
involuntarily, have been concerned in 
such inquiries ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): The 
subject of the records in the custody of 
the Irish Government is one of very con- 
siderable and obvious importance, and 
has not escaped our attention. An Act 
of Parliament dealing with the custody 
of Irish records was passed in 1867. 
We consider that, under the circum- 
stances supposed in the Question, new 
legislation will be necessary ; and in the 
preparation of the clauses aiming at 
that legislation the matters referred to 
in the Question will not be left out of 
sight. 


WAR DEPARTMENT—REGIMENTAL 
BANDS AT PUBLIO FESTIVALS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he has observed a statement in 
The Times, that the band of the Cold- 
stream Guards played a selection of airs 
at a dinner given by the Grocers’ Com- 
pany on Saturday last to commemorate 
the restoration of Charles the Second, 
at which dinner the speeches were of an 
essentially party character; and, whe- 
ther, in view of his statement a short 
time ago, that enrolled soldiers in uni- 
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form ought not to take part at party 
demonstrations, he will take steps to 
give effect to this statement ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN) (Stirling, &c.): 
I do not think that any blame can at- 
tach to the officer commanding the Cold- 
stream Guards for allowing the band of 
the regiment to be hired to play at this 
dinner. He could not be expected to 
detect anything political in an ordinary 
City feast, and the celebration of the re- 
storation of Charles IT. would appear to 
be entirely unconnected with the Party 
politics of the present day. The blame 
would seem rather to rest upon the 
after-dinner speakers, who succeeded in 
giving a Party character to the occasion; 
but my hon. Friend should remember 
the conditions under which theirspeeches 
were delivered. At all events, the 
soldiers were not responsible for what 
was said; and I would even express a 
hope that, according to usual custom, 
after having enlivened with their music 
the successive courses of the dinner, 
they may have been spared the necessity 
of listening to the toasts which followed. 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE IN THE 
COLONIAL EXHIBITION—CUSTOMS 
DUTY—DEALERS’ LICENCES. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the fact of the Foreign gold and 
silver plate now in the Colonial Exhi- 
bition not having been charged with 
Customs Duty is accidental or inten- 
tional; if accidental, whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to treat the Colonial Exhibition as a 
bonded warehouse, and to claim payment 
upon all goods liable to Duty prior to 
their delivery to purchasers; if inten- 
tional, whether it is a legal proceeding 
on the part of the Customs authorities, 
under existing legislation in regard to 
the trades in the precious metals; whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
direct that all persons trading for their 
livelihood in gold and silver plate, out- 
side of the Colonial Exhibition, should 
be placed upon an equality with those 
exhibiting and dealing inside the Exhi- 
bition, or else that the latter do pay the 
usual charge of £5 15s. for a licence ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will consider whether the time has ar- 
rived when such Duty should be finally 
abolished ? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER(Sir Witt1am Harcourt)(Derby), 
in reply, said, duty would have to be paid 
on all dutiable goods, and the law which 
required licences to be taken out applied 
as much within the Colonial Exhibition 
as outside. ‘ 


ADMIRALTY—TACTICAL EVOLUTIONS 
IN SPEED. 

CommManpER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Why Her Majesty’s 
fleets or squadrons of armoured vessels 
are never exercised at ordinary tactical 
evolutions at full speed or at very high 
speed ; and, if the Officers commanding 
Her Majesty’s fleets and squadrons 
have power so to exercise the vessels 
water their command should they think 
fit ? 

Tue SECRETARY to true ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hisserr) (Oldham), in 
reply, said, that the squadrons were 
exercised at such high speed as would 
be deemed advisable in time of action. 
The officers had full power to exercise 
their discretion in such matters. 

CommanverR BETHELL asked why, 
if it was expected that full speed would 
not be required in time of action, so 
much money was spent upon machinery 
for attaining it ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that if a Com- 
manding Officer thought that full speed 
wus necessary in time of action he would 
be enabled to use it. 


ADMIRALTY—H.M.SS. “NILE” AND 
“ TRAFALGAR.” 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the Seeretary to the Ad- 
miralty, Whether it is true that the late 
Chief Constructor, Sir Nathaniel Bar- 
naby, presented a Report to the late 
Board of Admiralty, on behalf of him- 
self and the other Constructors of the 
Admiralty, disapproving the designs for 
the two patie the Mile and the 7ra- 
falgar ; whether, subsequently, the late 
Chief Constructor and the present Chief 
Constructor presented a Memorandum 
to the late Board adverse to the adop- 
tion of the designs for these two vessels, 
disclaiming respunsibility for them, and 
recommending that a Committee similar 
to that of 1871 should be appointed to 
consider and advise what should be 
types of ee vessels of war before em- 
barking on further construction of them; 
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upon the Table of the House, and will 
state on whose responsibility the designs 
for these vessels were approved by the 
late Board of ‘Admiralty ? 

Tue SECRETARY to rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hrssertr) (Oldham): It is 
a fact that the late Chief Constructor of 
the Navy presented a confidential Re- 
port to the late Board of Admiralty on 
behalf of himsef and the other con- 
structors criticizing the designs of the 
iron-clads Nile and Trafalgar. Sub- 
sequently the late Chief Constructor and 
the present Chief Constructor sent a 
Memorandum to the lata First Lord of 
the Admiralty on the subject of these 
two ships. The communication, how- 
ever, was not of an official character, 
and did not, so far as I am aware, pass 
through any of the Departments of the 
Office. The designs of these two vessels 
were approved by the late Board of Ad- 
miralty on the responsibility of the late 
Controller of the Navy. As my right 
hon. Friend has himself held high Office 
at the Admiralty, I feel sure he will 
understand that it is quite impossible to 
present to Parliament Reports of the 
nature referred to. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—EX. 
PENSES OF CANDIDATES, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in view of the fact that ap- 
peals for funds to conduct the next 
General Election are being openly made 
to the rich, he will, in order to enable 
candidates to stand whose private means 
are small, introduce a Bill to secure to 
the constituencies full freedom in the 
selection of candidates, by throwing the 
necessary expenses of Parliamentary 
Elections upon the entire community ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
GrapsToneg) (Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): 
I suppose when my hon. Friend speaks 
of throwing the necessary expenses of 
elections upon the ertire community he 
means the local community. Mr. 
LanoucHerE: Yes.] I am not in a 
position to enter into any engagement 
with respect to the introduction of any 
Bill dealing with this subject ; but I am 
friendly to the principle of such a Bill as 
that indicated in the Question. I should 
be glad to vote for it on any appropriate 
occasion. I would go one step further, 
for I think it very hard on the working 
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classes, in a country which is so liberal 
as to make pfovision for a number of 
political pensions to salaried public 
officers, which pensions are often held 
by men of birth and station, that in 
the same country, when Jabouring men 
desire to return a Member of their 
own class, they should have to pay 
the expenses of his election and like- 
wise support him, at least presumably, 
while in the discharge of his public 
duty. 

Mr.. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man, If he was aware that a Bill had 
already been introduced by the hon. 
Member for Central Finsbury (Mr. 
Howard Spensley) providing for a re- 
newal of the ancient and Constitutional 

ractice of the payment of Members of 
Purllenent: and, whether he would be 
disposed to give facilities for that Bill 
being brought before the House, so as 
to give them an opportunity of express- 
ing an opinion upon it ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
afraid the same consideration which 
prevented me from giving any en- 
couragement to the introduction of a 
Bill on the subject of the necessary 
election expenses must prevent me giving 
any pledge with regard to affording 
facilities for the Bill referred to. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
8.) reminded the Prime Minister that 
there stood on the Orders for Thursday 
a Bill which provided for the reduction 
of the scale of Returning Officers’ 
charges by about 35 per cent lower 
than they were at present. If that mea- 
sure were adopted it would reduce the 
cost of elections in a very material de- 
gree, and he asked the Prime Minister 
whether the Government would support 
that Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That I 
take to be a different case. So far as I 
understand the matter, there was an 
agreement on the subject of Returning 
Officers’ charges in Ireland, and I am 
under the impression that there is a 
similar agreement with regard to Re- 
turning Officers’ charges in Scotland ; 
but there has not been the same careful 
provision made in the existing law in 
the case of Ireland and Scotland as in 
the case of England. If that is so, I 
should regard a case of that kind as 
proper to be dealt with. 
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GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL— 
THE MEETING AT THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE. 

Mr. INCE (Islington, E.): I beg to 
ask the Prime Minister a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice, 
Whether he is aware that statements 
have been made to the effect that, by 
his speech on the Motion of the right 
hon. Member for West Bristol (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) on Friday last, 
he intended to withdraw from or vary 
the position taken up by the Govern- 
ment at the meeting at the Foreign 
Office on the previous day ; and whether 
there is any truth in such statement ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Grap- 
sToNE) (Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): I 
became aware from the newspapers this 
morning that such a statement had been 
made, otherwise I should have been 
rather slow to believe it. I have, in 
consequence, spent a little time in ex- 
amining the reports—which I believe 
are accurate—of the speech I made on 
Thursday and of the speech on Friday. 
I abide by both of those speeches, and 
I am not aware of any discrepancy be- 
tween them. There is, therefore, no 
proof whatever of any such variation as 
that alluded to by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 


DRAINAGE LOANS (IRELAND). 


Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If tenants are at pre- 
sent liable to any payments for new 
drainage charges; and, if so, will he 
take steps to obtain representation for 
tenants on Drainage Boards ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Morey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): I un- 
derstand that proprietors only arecharged 
with the repayment of loans under the 
Drainage Acts ; but that there is a power 
in the Board of Works to fix the amount 
of increased rent which a tenant shall 
pay to his landlord in respect of the 
improvement effected in his holding by 
the drainage. In the Arterial Drainage 
and Land Improvement Bill introduced 
last Session and the Session before, but 
not passed, the Government proposed 
that tenants might, under certain con- 
ditions, become electors of members of 
Drainage Boards, and also be elected 
members of such Boards. The measure 
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was in charge of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and inquiries as to its fate or 
prospects had better be addressed to 
him. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
BILL.—({Bitt 181.]} 


(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Secretary Childers, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Attorney General.) 


SECOND READING. | ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
[NINTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion | 10th May ], ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.”—(7he Marquess 
of Hartington.) 

Question again Pas “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN (Bir- 
mingham, W.): Mr. Speaker, in re- 
suming the debate upon this measure, I 
shall endeavour, as far as possible, to 
avoid any barren repetition of arguments 
with which the House is already familiar. 
I hope it may not be necessary for me to 
occupy the time of the House at any 
very great length ; and I must ask those 
hon. Members who in the course of the 
discussion have devoted a considerable 
portion of their speeches to personal re- 
ferences to myself to excuse me if upon 
this occasion, atall events, I do not reply 
to them. Those personal references— 
some of them humorous, as in the case 
of my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), and some of 
them very bitter—may tend to relieve 
the monotony of the debate ; but I think 
they are below the level of the great 
Constitutional discussion in which we are 
called upon to take part—for, Sir, it is 
a great controversy in which we are now 
engaged. It has been admitted by the 
Government that their proposals are the 
gravest and the most startling that have 
been presented to Parliament during the 
life of the present generation. Onthe one 
hand, we have the Government honestly 
and sincerely believing that these pro- 
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posals will bring about a final and 
friendly settlement of the difficulties 
which have existed for centuries be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain, and 
which have acted so injuriously to the 
interests of both countries alike. That 
is a settlement which may well evoke 
passionate enthusiasm, and to accomplish 
which effectually would be the crowning 
glory of an illustrious career. On the 
other hand, those who oppose this mea- 
sure believe with equal honesty and 
with equal conviction that they form an 
irretrievable and fatal step, which will 
lead to animosities more dangerous than 
any with which we have hitherto had to 
deal, which will destroy the influence 
and power of the United Kingdom, which 
have been so often exerted to promote 
the freedom and civilization of the world, 
and which will postpone indefinitely 
measures of domestic reform and pro- 
gress if the complications which we an- 
ticipate should unfortunately result from 
this legislation. I do not say now which 
of these alternative hopes and fears have 
the better foundation. All I ask my 
hon. Friends to admit is that at least the 
decision which we are called upon to 
take is one of momentous importance, 
and that no man can rid himself of his 
responsibility in this matter to form and 
to act upon an independent judgment 
altogether without reference to any 
personal considerations. There has been 
in some quarters a desire to minimize 
the importance of the decision which we 
have to take. We have been told that 
the Bill is dead, and almost in the words 
of Shakespeare we have been asked 
to— 

“ Vex not his ghost ; O, let him pass! he hates 

him much 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 

Stretch him out of longer.”’ 

We are advised that under these circum- 
stances to vote for this dead Bill will be 
only a matter of form; and that it may 
be treated either as a Vote of Confidence 
in the Government or as a vote upon an 
abstract Resolution, defining and ac- 
cepting the principle of the Bill, but not 
committing us in the slightest degree 
in our actions upon any other measure 
which may hereafter be presented. Well, 
Sir, Ido not think that the Government— 
I donot believe that the Prime Minister— 
would accept a vote upon that understand- 
ing or upon these conditions. The Go- 
vernment have had two courses before 
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them. They might, if they had seen | cles he gave to those proposals a much 
fit, have withdrawn this Bill altogether, | more cordial reception than he vouch- 
and they might have submitted a Reso- | safed to them last night. And the hon. 
lution affirming the principle, in the | Member, I believe, knows—and if he 
language of the Prime Minister. If; does not I will tell him—that I have 


they had done that I should have voted 


irrefutable and incontrovertible evidence 


for the Resolution without hesitation. | that those proposals at the time they 
But, at the same time, I have to point | were made received the approval and 


out that, although for the time it might | 


have united the Party, still the result 
would hardly have been satisfactory. 
What is the principle of the Bill which 
we should have voted for by such a Re- 
solution, as it has been defined by the 
Prime Minister? It is the establishment 
of a Legislative Authority in Ireland to 
deal with exclusively Irish affairs. Well, 
Sir, that is, as I have said, a principle 
which I could cordially accept; but it 
seems to me that that is very vague 
and indefinite, and would leave us all a 
very large discretion. A Resolution of 
that kind would be consistent, for in- 
stance, with the establishment of a Par- 
liament like Grattan’s Parliament, with 
a separate Exchequer, with separate 
Customs and Excise, and practically an 
independent and a co-ordinate Legisla- 
tive Authority. On the other hand, it 
would equally, in my judgment, be con- 
sistent with the establishment of some 
system of National Councils, purely 
subordinate in their character, and with 
very limited and strictly defined powers 
of legislation. I say that a Resolution 
of the kind I have named would be con- 
sistent with either hypothesis; and, as 
I have mentioned a National Council, 
may I say one word in reference to the 
speech which was made late last night 
by the hon. Member for Dublin City 
(Mr. Dwyer Gray)? I do not see him 
in his place; but he was on that occa- 
sion very severe on what he called my 
proposals for National Councils as they 
appeared in an article in The Fortnightly 
4eview, which, in the first instance, he 
attributed to me. Sir, the hon. Member 
knows a good deal about that article. 
He knows who wrote it, and he knows 
that I did not. He knows that although 
I committed myself unhesitatingly to 
the principle of National Councils, yet 
the details of the scheme were supplied 
to me from an Irish source, and the hon. 
Member knows well what that source 
was. At the time the article appeared 
the hon. Member wrote articles in The 
Freeman’s Journal, which he was good 
enough to send to me, and in those arti- 





support of distinguished members of the 
Nationalist Party. [Mr. T. M. Heaty: 
O’Shea.] I have pointed out that 
such an abstract Resolution as has some- 
times been suggested would be capable 
of this diverse interpretation. But the 
second course which the Government 
have before them is the course which 
they have actually taken. They have 
asked us, in the words of the Prime 
Minister himself, to give a vote which 
he has always placed in contrast to an 
abstract Resolution, and which must, 
therefore, be assumed to have more 
meaning than an abstract Resolution 
would have—to give a vote in reference 
to a Bill before the House, from the 
principle and the purpose and the main 
outlines of which the Government bave 
stated that they cannot possibly depart. 
Well, Sir, after the meeting at the 
Foreign Office the other day, some of us 
hoped that the Bill was dead; and not 
only that it was dead, but that it would 
never be revived again in its present 
shape. We hoped that advantage would 
be taken of the interval which we ex- 
pected would be given to recast and 
remodel this measure. We hoped that 
that might be done, in view of the dis- 
cussion which has taken place, and with 
the desire which I, for my part, believe 
the Prime Minister sincerely has to meet 
the wishes of many of his supporters 
and the objections which they have 
taken. If this had been the case we 
might have abstained, at all events, from 
active opposition. We should have felt 
that we were absolutely uncommitted to 
consider a new measure when it was 
brought before us; and if there was any 
reason to anticipate in October that we 
should be all once more in agreement, 
then we might have taken upon our- 
selves the responsibility—and it would 
have been a grave responsibility—of 
leaving this question in al,eyance, in 
spite of the danger to public order and 
the destruction of all public thought 
and business which oa a Bill would 
be likely to cause in Ireland. But if 
ever we entertained such a hope, that 
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hope has vanished. The Prime Minis- 
ter has just stated that he sees no in- 
consistency between the speech which 
he made in the House on Friday and the 
speech which he delivered at the Foreign 
Office. I listened to one of thes2 speeches. 
I have read them both again and again, 
and I entirely agree that, to my mind, they 
both express precisely the same ideas, 
and almost in the same language. Pos- 
sibly, there may be a little development 
in the speech of Friday; but there is 
nothing in the slightest degree incon- 
sistent with the speech on Thursday. 
And this is what gather from those 
two speeches. In the first place, the 
Bill is not to be remodelled and is not 
to be reconstructed. In the second place, 
the Bill is not dead; it isin a state of 
suspended animation, and it is to be re- 
introduced in October. In the third 
place, no changes will be accepted by 
the Government in the Bill which are 
inconsistent with the scope and purpose 
and main lines of the Bill. And, in the 
last place, while the Bill itself is not to 
be reconstructed or remodelled, only 
certain clauses are to be reconstructed, 
especially the 24th clause, and that ex- 
clusively with reference to one point in 
the Bill—namely, the maintenance of 
the Irish representation. I believe I 
have stated almost the exact words of 
the Prime Minister. It is clear to my 
mind that anyone who now votes for the 
second reading of this Bill will be logic- 
ally and honourably committed to vote 
for the second reading of a similar Bill, 
or of the same Bill if it should be re- 
introduced in October next. And not 
only so, but he is committed to some- 
thing more than the principle of the Bill 
as it has been defined by the Prime Minis- 
ter. He is committed to the main lines 
—that is to say, the generai plan of the 
Bill. [Mr. Grapsrone dissented; and 
cries of **No,no!”}] Well, this is the 
view I take. I cannot understand what 
the “‘ main lines” of a Bill mean if they 
do not mean what I stated. My right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister said at 
the Foreign Office— 

‘* Of course, we should have the advantage of 
considering any other method which might 
appear useful, and it is very possible that that 
might aid in carrying out the principle and the 
purpose of the Bill and its main outiines, from 
which I cannot hold out any expectation of our 
departing.” 

Mr. GLapsToNE : bia I see I 
ave made a slight mistake; but I think 
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the alteration will go far to confirm the 
| impression which I have already stated. 
'I said ‘‘main lines;” it should have 
| been “ outlines;”” but the word “ out- 
lines ’’ still more clearly defines, in my 
mind, what I think the Prime Minister 
had in his mind—namely, that if you 
commit yourselves to the second reading 
| of this Bill you are committed to the 
_ general scope and plan of the Bill. It 
does not mean that you are committed 
to all the details of the Bill, or to all the 
clauses ; but the Bill affords a method of 
carrying out the principle, and you are 
committed to the outlines of that method 
by voting for the second reading. If 
that is the state of the case, what is our 
— We have to consider—I hope 

have considered with a due sense of 
the responsibility attaching to every 
hon. Member who has to vote on this 
question—whether the alterations which 
the Prime Minister has offered to us to 
meet our objections in regard to this 





one point of the Bill do cover those ob- 
jections. Those alterations have entire re- 
ferenceto the question of the maintenance 
of Irish representation in this House. 
And here I must just turn aside for a mo- 
ment to notice a remark which was made 
in the very able, eloquent, and interest- 
ing speech of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General (Sir Charles 
Russell). I listened to that speech with 
a great deal of delight and interest; 
but there was one point in it to which I 
take exception. He accused me of in- 
consistency in this matter, because he 
said that, in 1874, I advocated the exclu- 
sion of Irish Members from this As- 
sembly—[ Mr. T. P. O'Connor: So you 
did. ]—whereas now I am urging their 
retention. Well, Sir, that is an entire 
mistake. I never in 1874, nor at any 
other time, advocated the exclusion of 
Irish Members from Westminster; and 
I will tell my hon. and learned Friend 
how this mistake has arisen. I was 
then engaged in the General Election at 
Sheffield. My right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella) stood against Home Rule, I 
in favour of it. He won the seat, and 
I lost it. Well, Sir, in the course of 
that campaign I had to make, I think, 
about 30 speeches, and I had to answer, 
as the custom is at Sheffield, hundreds 
and hundreds of questions; and it is 
upon a misreported answer to one of 
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misapprehension of my hon. and learned 
Friend has been founded. But anyone 
who cares to go back to this ancient his- 
tory will find the whole tenour and gist 
of all my speeches were in favour of the 
federal system on the lines—though not 
committing myself to the detail—of 
Mr. Butt’s proposal; and, as everybody 
knows, Mr. Butt was a strenuous advo- 
cate of the full and complete representa- 
tion of Ireland -in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The mistake was merely the re- 
port of an answer to a question, not a 
speech, and how the mistake arose I 
cannot say at this distance of time; but 
I am absolutely certain I never said 
anything of the kind. I hope that will 
clear me of any charge of personal in- 
consistency, although really it is a very 
small matter. I donot think it is neces- 
sarily political virtue that a statesman 
should be absolutely consistent, because 
I should admit—I mean to say it is very 
often the duty of a statesman to alter 
his opinions in altered circumstances ; 
but, as a matter of fact, my record is 
clear in this matter. I have always 
held the same language on this Irish 
question that I hold to-day ; and it does 
seem to me a strange thing that some of 
my hon. Friends should be so anxious 
to convict me of inconsistency, and of 
having changed an opinion which I ex- 
pressed 12 years ago, when there is 
hardly one of them to-day who holds 
the opinions which he entertained less 
than 12 weeks ago. Well, Sir, why do 
we lay so much stress on this point of 
the representation of Ireland? It is not 
a merely technical point—it is not even 
the delight we take in the society of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. We have 
always laid stress upon this, because we 
have said the effect of the Bill was that 
it not only created a Parliament in Dub- 
lin, but would also destroy the Imperial 
Parliament at Westminster. We have 
said and maintain that the retention of 
the Imperial Parliament in its present 
form and authority is necessary for the 
unity of the Empire, and that without 
the representation of Ireland you cannot 
have a Parliament at Westminster which 
will exercise anything like an effective 
or authoritative supremacy. We are 
anxious for the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament. I put this to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I do not think 
they agree with me; but let them bear 
in mind that this is the issue raised by 
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this Bill. If they do not want the Im- 
perial Parliament to be supreme they 
are right in voting for it. If they do 
want it to be supreme they will fail in 
their purpose. I want to read a passage 
from the speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister. I am not going to 
impute to him the slightest inconsistency. 
I believe he has never wavered the least 
himself in reference to the language I 
am going to quote; and I believe he 
would speak now in exactly the same 
words. I only quote them because they 
express in better language than I could 
command the idea I wish to convey. 
This is an extract from a speech of my 
right hon. Friend delivered at Dalkeith 
in December, 1879. The right hon. 
Gentleman says— 

“ One limit, and one limit only, I know to the 
extension of local government. It is this. 
Nothing can be done, in my opinion, by any 
wise statesman or right-minded Briton to weaken 
or compromise the authority of the Imperial 
Parliament, because the Imperial Parliament 
must be supreme within these three Kingdoms, 
and nothing that creates a doubt upon that 
supremacy can be tolerated by any intelligent 
and patriotic man.”’ 


That exactly expresses the opinion which 
I hold and which I want to impress upon 
the House. But is there any man here 
who can maintain that this Bill does not 
weaken the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament—that does not throw doubt 
upon it? [Cries of “No, no!”}] I 
hear some hon. Gentlemen opposite say 
‘‘No!” Well, I challenge them to get 
up in this House or in Ireland and say 
they are in favour of the continued 
existence of the real supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament as it exists at pre- 
sent. [Cries of “*No,no!”] Ah! now 
the House sees what hon. Members 
want. They are not in favour of the 
supremacy as it exists at present. But 
what my right hon. Friend said was 
that he would not weaken that supre- 
macy—that he would not throw doubt 
upon it. |Mr. Guapsrone: Hear, hear !] 
But they want to weaken it and to throw 
a doubt upon it, and they only support 
this Bill because they believe it does 
these things. I read very carefully the 
very able speech of the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Bryce). Limagine that he put the 
Constitutional question as well as it was 

ossible to put it; and even to the un- 
instructed mind of a layman his doctrine 


' seemed to be perfectly clear and conclu- 
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sive. If the Prime Minister had said 
that he did not wish to abolish the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
the answer of my hon. Friend would be 
complete, for the supremacy is not abo- 
lished. It still remains—what shall I 
say ?—as a Constitutional figment. But 
we want it to be a real and effective 
supremacy. We do not want the supre- 
macy of the British Parliament to de- 
scend to the level of the suzerainty of 
the Porte over Cyprus. The Under 
Secretary told us that the supremacy of 
Parliament existed over Colonial Legis- 
latures. Yes, Sir; but dare we exercise 
it? Dare we exercise it, say, upon the 
criminal, agrarian, religious, or educa- 
tional matters of any self-governing 
Colony? We know that, if we did so, 
that Colony would at once throw off its 
allegiance. Are we, then, going to reduce 
Ireland to the position of a self-govern- 
ing Colony, sched: to a Constitutional 
supremacy which becomes a sham, and 
which we dare not exercise? That is 
the question which lies at the root of 
our desire that Irish Members should be 
retained at Westminster. Under these 
circumstances, I am not surprised that 
hon. Members opposite should object to 
it. Well, now, Sir, do the Amendments 
which my right hon. Friend has indi- 
cated meet this view? My right hon. 
Friend has not put before us his plan ; 
but he has indicated sufficiently for our 
purpose the nature of that plan. He 
said at the Foreign Office that he had 
already promised the House that on 
questions of taxation Irish Members 
would be invited to take their part in 
our deliberations. The word was ‘in- 
vited.”” Afterwards he said that, with 
regard to Imperial affairs, and the sub- 
jects which are known as reserved 
subjects, he would apply the same prin- 
ciple as in the case of taxation. Very 
well, now I shall be corrected if I have 
mis-stated the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but what I understand is 
that the idea of the Prime Minister was 
that, in some way or other, more or less 
formal, Irish Members are to be invited 
to debates in which they take an in- 
terest, and to be allowed to come here 
and share our discussions. If that is 
the proposal, all I can say is, that it 
seems to me an unsatisfactory one. It 
would make of the Imperial Parliament 
a periodic and spasmodic Body. It would 


have no continuous existence, and I can- 
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not see how the Irish people can be 
asked to take their share in Imperial 
obligations if the attendance of their 
Representatives was governed by any 
plan of this kind. Let us judge it by 
our own experience. First, let me take 
one or two examples. Many Members 
will recollect all the circumstances at- 
tending the debate on the Vote of Credit 
in connection with the Russian difficulty 
in the East. I take it that, if such a 
proposal in similar circumstances should 
again be made, the Irish Members would 
be invited here to help us to pay the 
bill. But that is not enough. They 
would have the right, if they are to pay 
any share of the expenses, to have their 
part in the discussion of every question 
which might by any possibility arise 
with reference to this matter, which 
might help to develop the policy which 
in turn might make the expenditure 
necessary. Take the question of Egypt, 
which occupied a great deal too much of 
our time during the last Parliament. 
The Irish Members frequently took part 
in our debates. The question of Egypt 
was always with us; and how could Irish 
Members take their fair share in dis- 
cussing such a policy unless they were 
continuously and permanently present ? 
Under these circumstances, how could 
we preserve the supremacy to which I 
attach so much importance? The Im- 
perial Parliament would be a fluctuating 
Body with a large section of its Members 
imperfectly informed on the subjects 
which they were called upon to decide; 
and, at the same time, they would have 
no adequate authority to deal with the 
general business of the United King- 
dom. The fact is that there are two condi- 
tions necessary for maintaining, without 
weakening or throwing doubt upon it, 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The first is that Irish Members 
shall have their full, complete, and con- 
tinuous representation in this House. 
The second is that the local Legislative 
Body or Bodies to be created shall be 
admittedly from the first subordinate 
bodies. If they are co-ordinate and 
equal, you caunot have supremacy. 
Equality denies supremacy by the ety- 
mological meaning of the word. Local 
Bodies must be, therefore, distinctly 
subordinate. What is the opinion in 
Ireland on this subject? I have here 
an extract from United Ireland, which I 
believe is edited by the hon. Member 
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for South Tyrone (Mr. W. O’Brien). It 
is a very interesting paper, although its 
language is occasionally rather strong. 
But in an article headed ‘‘No Sur- 
render” the writer says— 


“The proposal to withdraw the Bill either 
before or after the second reading is absolutely 
out of the question. It would be a defeat more 
disastrous than could by any possibility be sus- 
tained in the Lobbies. The proposal to strike 
out the clause excluding the Irish Members 
from the Westminster Parliament is no less 
inadmissible. We are ourselves firmly per- 
suaded that when the question is thrashed out 
in Committee, and when Englishmen really un- 
derstand how the duplex Irish Parliamentary 
power would work in practice, they will marvel 
how any Englishman could be insane enough 
to propose to keep Irishmen omnipotent at 
Westminster as well as at Dublin, and to place 
in their paths all sorts of temptations to use 
their omnipotence vexatiously.” 


I quite understand the candid statement 
of the writer of that article; but what 
we want to prevent, and will not allow 
if we can help it, is that Irishmen should 
be omnipotent either at Westminster or 
at Dublin. Now, I come to another 
question of great and cardinal import- 
ance. That is the question of Ulster. 
I say this is a question of cardinal im- 
rtance for this reason. Irish Members 
ave said they would rather have no Bill 
at all than a Bill which did not give 
them power to subject Ulster—[ Cries of 
‘No, no!” |—to the domination 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who said it? 
Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
and learned Member for South London- 
derry (Mr. T. M. Healy) not to interrupt. 
Gentlemen from that quarter were lis- 
tened to with great patience, and every 
Member of this House is entitled to be 
received with courtesy and forbearance. 
Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 
Which did not place Ulster under the 
power of the dominant majority at Dub- 
lin, and which did not give the Dublin 
Parliament power to tax Ulster. I can 
quite understand that. I can quite un- 
derstand that a Dublin Parliament, with- 
out the power to tax Ulster, might find 
itself in financial difficulties. But the 
question is whether it is fair to Ulster. 
1 am not going to say anything about 
the armed resistance which has been 
threatened in Ulster. I know nothing 
about it. We have heard that these 
threats have been made before, and that 
they have not been followed by anything 
dangerous; and very likely it will be 
the same thing again. The other day 
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the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
actually got up in the House and accused 
me of incitement to assassination and out- 
rage. No charge could possibly be more 
absurd or ridiculous. I have not said 
a word, either in speech or writing, 
about physical violence in connection 
with this measure. I only notice the 
statement of the hon. Member for Cork 
to express the satisfaction with which I 
find him denouncing even the most 
shadowy and imaginary incitements to 
violence and outrage. Well, Sir, what I 
want to ask the House is this—if the re- 
sistance of Ulsteris expressed inthe usual 
Constitutional way, or if the resistance 
of a portion—and an important portion 
—of Ulster is expressed in the same way 
to any proposal for submitting them to 
a Dublin Parliament, will you override 
it, will you ignore it? I say you ought 
not. Now, I listened the other night to 
the speech of my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Stansfeld), and really there have 
been so many good speeches made from 
the Treasury Bench in this debate that 
I do not know to which to give the palm. 
I admired his speech very much, al- 
though there was one passage in it, the 
interpretation placed upon which I think 
he should regret. I will read the exact 
words of my right hon. Friend. He 
said— 

“T regard it as about the most weighty and 
condemnatory testimony that could be borne 
against us, that our former rule of Ireland has 
led now, at this moment, to the existence of 
a portion of the Irish people so divided from 
the rest, so hostile, so unsympathetic, so unbe- 
lieving, that no spark of Irish patriotism, as it 
would appear, is kindled in their breasts by the 
prospect of being enabled, under this system of 
autonomy, to contribute thus directly to the 
prosperity and progress of their country.’’— 
(3 Hansard, [305] 1185.) 

Sir, why are the Protestants of Ulster 
stigmatized by my right hon. Friend as 
unpatriotic and unsympathetic? Why, 
because they are proud to belong to a 
greater country ; because they take their 
share in the autonomy of the United 
Kingdom in which they have a part; 
because they cling to the traditions and 
the history of the United Kingdom, 
which is just as much their possession 
and heritage as it is ours; because they 
refuse to be cast adrift and cut awa 

from the hopes and associations which 
they have hithe:to cherished. I suppose 
if my right hon. Friend had been a 
Frenchman he would have denounced 
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the people of Alsace and Lorraine as 


unsympathetic and unpatriotic when they | 


refused to be re-united to Germany, and 
when their hearts turned towards the 
great country from which they were 
forcibly separated. I suppose if he had 
been an Italian he would have denounced 
those members of the Savoyard com- 
munity who did their utmost to prevent 
the transfer of their country to France; 
and loyalty must indeed be at a discount 
when a passionate allegiance to the unity 
of the Kingdom is made a moral offence 
and crime by a Minister of the Crown. 
Sir, I was told the other night by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General that I had been fanning the 
flame of religious bigotry. Well, if it 
can be shown to me that I have done 
that, I should say that I am heartily 
ashamed of it. [An hon. Memper: So 
you ought to be.} But what is the 
ground of this accusation? It is that 
in a letter which I wrote I said that the 
Ulster people feared, aud I thought with 
much reason, that their material and 
religious interests would suffer if they 
were subjected to the dominance of a 
Parliament in Dublin. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Tyrone): If they 
were handed over, bound hand and 
foot. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN : 
That will do just as well. I daresay I 
used both expressions; but if they were 
subjected to a dominant Parliament in 
Dublin, perhaps it comes to the same 
thing as the more allegorical expression 
“being handed over, bound hand and 
foot ;”’ and I should have thought that 
a writer so practised as the hon. Member 
for Tyrone would have known that there 
is not much practical distinction between 
the two. That is the ground of the ac- 
cusation. Now, is it a fact that the 
Ulster Protestants do fear for their 
material and their religious interests ? 
There is no doubt whatever about it in 
the mind of any man who reads the 
papers, or attends public meetings, or 
knows anything at all about the state 
and condition of Protestant Ulster. But 
was I right to say they had some reason 
for it? Well, I belong to an extreme 
section of the Liberal Party, and have 
all my political life joined with those who 
would destroy every shred of religious 
ascendancy, by whatever sect it may be 
claimed. But then I think that gives 


me and those who think with me the 
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of one form of religious ascendancy for 
another; and I say that the Catholic 
Church, by its tenets and by its faith, is 
bound not to be content with equality, 


but to demand predominance. [ Cries of 


‘No, no!” }] Hon. Members from Ire- 
land think not. I will give them an 
authority for it. Here is a pamphlet 
written by the Prime Minister in 1875 
on Vaticanism. The Prime Minister 
said then— 

“Tt is true—it is absolutely true—that to 

secure rights has been, and is, the aim of Chris- 
tian civilization : to destroy them, and to estab- 
lish the resistless, domineering action of a 
purely central power is the aim of the Roman 
policy.” 
That is true, and if it were worth while 
to carry the argument further I could 
quote the statements of Catholic Bishops 
recently made and to the same effect. 
[Cries of ‘*Quote!”} The House will 
appreciate the interruptions which come 
from a certain quarter of the House, 
and which do not augur very well for 
the peace aud order of the Dublin Par- 
liament. I say, then, that as far as 
concerns their religious interest the Pro- 
testants of Ulster have a right to fear a 
Parliament in which Catholics will be 
in a majority, and in which, if they are 
true to their creed and faith, they will 
endeavour to establish Catholic supre- 
macy. But have they any ground to 
fear for their material interests? Well, 
I saw the other day that Mr. Davitt had 
been interviewed by the reporter of an 
evening newspaper. Mr. Davitt was 
asked upon this question of Ulster, and 
this is what he is reported to have 
said— 

“Just leave them alone to us, and we will 
make short work of these gentry. They arc 
not Irish, but only English and Scotch who 
have settled among us, and it is preposterous 
that they should be allowed to dictate to Irish- 
men how Irishmen should be governed.” 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): 1 am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman does not wish 
to do injustice to Mr. Davitt, and I would 
ask him whether he is aware that Mr. 
Davitt has absolutely and publicly con- 
tradicted that statement and repudiated 
it, and stated in the same newspaper 
that he never said one word of it ? 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 
No, Sir; Iam not. I am much obliged 
to the hon. Member. I had not seen 
any contradiction, else I need not say I 
should not have quoted those words. 
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At the same time—well, I will not say | to say of them is this—there is no one of them 


it—I accept the contradiction. I pass 
on to another point. I have myself seen 
articles in a Nationalist newspaper which 
attacked the linen industry. Last night 
the hon. Member for South Dublin (Sir 
Thomas Esmonde) spoke of the linen 
industry in pathetic terms as an industry 
suffering great depression. He ought 
to have rejoiced, because the Nationalist 
papers are denouncing the linen industry 
of Belfast as the curse of the country. 
[Crics of “No, no!” | I have seen a 
series of articles in which those words 
are used—and in which the linenites are 
denounced as the curse of the country— 
and the linen industry of Belfast is de- 
scribed as an Orange industry. All I 
can say is that as long as these articles 
are written and these views expressed I 
am not surprised that the people of 
Ulster look with some dread to the an- 
ticipation of a Parliament in which their 
interests will be so subjected. But, 
after all, the question is not whether 
these fears are well founded or the re- 
verse. They exist, and the question is, 
are you going to give effect to them? 
What did the Prime Minister say upon 
that subject? It is rather a long quo- 
tation, but the importance of it justifies 
me reading it to the House. In his 
speech on the introduction of the Bill 
my right hon. Friend said— 

“Various schemes, short of refusing the 

demand of Ireland at large, have been proposed 
on behalf of Ulster. One scheme is, that Ulster 
itself, or, perhaps, with more appearance of 
reason, a portion of Ulster ’’~—— 
I just stop here to say that I have been 
accused of using the words ‘ Protes- 
tant”? Ulster, and it appears to have 
been thought that I intended to convey 
that the whole of Ulster was Protestant. 
What I meant was, to limit my remarks 
toa portion of Ulster—to that portion 
which is chiefly entitled to consideration, 
as being inhabited generally by a Pro- 
testanut population, and the Prime Minis- 
ter seems to have the same idea— 
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which has appeared to us to be so completély 
justified, either upon its merits or by the weight 
of opinion supporting and recommending it, as 
to warrant our including it in the Bill, and pro- 
posing it to Parliament upon our responsibility. 
What we think is, that such suggestions deserve 
careful and unprejudiced consideration. It may 
be that that free discussion, which I have no 
doubt will largely take place after a Bill such 
as we propose shall have been laid on the Table 
of the House, may give to one of these pro- 
posals, or to some other proposals, a practi- 
cable form, and that some such plan may be 
found to be recommended bya general or pre- 
dominating approval. If it should be so, it 
will, at our hands, have the most favourable 
consideration, with every disposition to do what 
equity may appear to recommend.’’—(3 Hansard, 
[304] 1053-4.) 


Sir, that statement was perfectly satis- 
factory to me. I always thought the 
question of Ulster an open question, and 
I have never made the question of Ulster 
a question that should decide my vote 
on the second reading. But I think the 
time has come when the Government 
may give us some further information. 
I should like to ask them whether or 
not they have convinced themselves that 
there is in Ulster, or any portion of 
Ulster, inhabited by an intelligent and 
energetic population, such a predomi- 
nating sentiment as deserves separate 
consideration ; and whether in that case 
they have devised, or will devise, a plan 
for giving that favourable consideration 
which the Prime Minister has promised. 
I pass on to some other points which I 
shall deal with very briefly, but which 
raise a rather important question—I 
mean the points connected with the 
financial proposals of the Bill, and also 
those clauses which deal with the pro- 
tection of minorities. Now, I have 
criticized those clauses on a previous 
occasion, and I have laid myself open to 
the very fair remark of the Prime Minis- 
ter, that in doing so I am more Irish 
than the Irish themselves, since I com- 
plain of what they approve, or, at all 
events, do not oppose. I want, however, 
to point out this—that I have directed 


“A portion of Ulster should be excluded from | attention to this matter, not because I 


the operation of the Bill we are about to intro- 
duce. Another scheme is, that a separate auto- 
nomy should be provided for Ulster, or for a 
portion of Ulster. Another. scheme is, that 
certain rights with regard to certain subjects— 
such, for example, as education and some other 
subjects—should be reserved and should be 
placed, to a certain extent, under the control of 
Provincial Councils. These, I think, are the 
suggestions which have reached me in different 
shapes; there may be otherr. But what I wish 


have the slightest desire to relieve hon. 


|Gentlemen opposite of provisions to 





| which they are indifferent, but because, 


unless we can be certain that this scheme 
will be satisfactory to the Irish people— 
not merely to those Representatives who 
may be here to-day, but to the Irish 
people—there is no hope of that finality 
which we are promised in connection 
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with this legislation. Now, surely that 
is a very important point. ‘To my mind 
it is of superlative importance, and I 
really think much as I dislike this Bill, 
if I could have honestly convinced my- 
self that it was to be accepted as a 
final settlement—I do not mean abso- 
lutely a final settlement, but practically 
a final settlement for our time—I be- 
lieve I should have voted for the Bill, 
bad as I think it to be. But I do not 
think there is any finality about it. 
Now, on what grounds can the House 
be expected to believe that this measure 
is a final measure? Only ontwo grounds. 
The first would be that the provisions of 
the Bill are so favourable that the more 
the Irish people know of them—the 
greater their practical acquaintance with 
them—the more they would like them, 
and the less likely would they be tochange 
them. Thatisthe first. Thesecond ground 
would be that although the provisions 
of the Bill were not altogether satisfac- 
tory, yet, having been loyally accepted 
by the Representatives of Ireland, the 
people of Ireland would consider them- 
selves bound by the decision of their 
Representatives. Now, is that so? Let 
us see as to the first ground. Are the 
terms so satisfactory to the Irish people 
that they would become more and more 
enamoured of them as time goes on? I 
was much struck with the remarks in 
the speech of the hon. Member for In- 
verness (Mr. Finlay)—a most wonder- 
fully well-reasoned speech if I may ven- 
ture to say so. One paragraph caught 
my attention particularly. It was when 
he said if this Bill were offered to the 
people of Scotland they would reject it. 
“* Hear, hear!” and murmurs.| Is there 
any Scottish Member who will get up 
and deny that? I do not believe that 
this Bill would be looked at in Scotland 
as a settlement of the national opinion 
in that country; and that is a very re- 
markable thing, because when we are 
told that this Bill is a concession to 
national sentiment, remember that the 
national sentiment lasts more strongly 
and in a more intense form—national 
patriotism —in Scotland than in any 
other part of the United Kingdom ; and 
—if I may say so without offence to | 
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‘a dependent Province divided among 


themselves. Well, the national senti- 
ment of Scotland would not be concili- 
ated by this Bill. The people of Scot- 
land did not wish to dissociate them- 
selves from the policy, obligations, and 
responsibilities of the Empire; but the 
people of Scotland would be content— 
their national sentiment would be satis- 
fied—this intense feeling, which is as 
strong as any possessed by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, would be satisfied by con- 
cessions much less extravagant —if I 
may use the word—than those contained 
in this Bill, which would give a local 
autonomy to Scotland, and, at the same 
time, preserve unquestioned and un- 
doubted the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. The second point is—Have 
the Irish Members loyally accepted the 
provisions of this Bill? {An hon. Men- 
BER: Yes.} Well, Iam not certain. I 
am not certain they have accepted all 
the provisions of this Bill. I think they 
have objected to some very important 
reservations. But suppose, in order to 
obtain the greater object, they yield on 
these matters; suppose they come down 
here and tell us—which they have not 
done yet—that they accept this Bill as a 
final settlement, and that then they 
found the people of Ireland are not 
satistied. I ask the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell)—Can he bind the 
people of Ireland to accept his Leader- 
ship if he accepts this as a final settle- 
ment of the question between Ireland 
and Great Britain? I am now going to 
quote the hon. Member for Cork; and I 
must say that hon. Members from Ireland 
opposite are the most unfortunate people 
in the world, in that they always seem 
to be badly reported. But on this occa- 
sion I have furnished myself, not only 
with the words, but the place, the time, 
and the paper which is the authority for 
the report; and I hope the hon. Mem- 
ber will find that I am quoting him 
correctly. He was speaking at Cork on 
January 21 of last year, and he is re- 
ported in Zhe Fi eeman’s Journal, which 1 
_— is a friendly newspaper. He 
said— 








“We cannot ask for less than restitution of 
Grattan’s Parliament with its important privi- 


the Irish Members—I would say with | leges and wide and far-reaching Constitution. 


greater reason, because Scotland has 
been an independent country, separate 
and homogeneous, well able to take care 
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of itself for centuries, while Ireland was 
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| We cannot, under the British Constitution, ask 
for more than the restitution of Grattan’s Par- 
liament ; but no man has the right to fix the 
boundary to the march of a nation. No man 
has a right to say to his country, ‘Thus far 
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shalt thou go and no farther,’ and we have 
never attempted to fix the ne plus ultra to the 
progress of Ireland's nationhood, and we never 
shall. But, gentlemen, while we leave those 
things to time and circumstances and the future, 
we must each one of us resolve in our own 
hearts that we shall at all times do everything 
that within us lies to obtain for Ireland the 
fullest measure of her own rights.” 

These are very eloquent words, and they 
do credit to the head and heart of the 
hon. Member; but what hope is there 
of finality in these words? Is this 
Bill Grattan’s Parliament ? Remember 
Grattan’s Parliament is the minimum 
for which the hon. Member thought he 
was entitled to ask in January, 1885. 
This is not Grattan’s Parliament, and it 
is nothing like it; and the hon. Mem- 
ber, unless he gets up now and denies 
that that is his opinion, is precluded 
by that speech from pretending that 
this Bill is a final measure in any sense. 
Well, there is another speech. This 
was delivered on November 3 at Mayo, 
and it is reported in United Ireland. He 
said— 

“‘ Speaking for myself, and I believe for the 

Irish people and for all my Colleagues, I have 
to declare that we will never accept, either 
expressly or implied, anything but the full and 
complete right to arrange our own affairs and 
make our land a nation, to secure for her, free 
from outside control, the right to direct her own 
course among the people of the world.’’ 
Again I sey, very eloquent. It may be 
very right, but it is not in this Bill. 
This is not a final measure, under these 
circumstances, if the hope of finality is 
to be grounded upon the statements of 
the hon. Member opposite. I have one 
other quotation which I commend to the 
notice of some of my Liberal Friends 
near me. This was a speech delivered 
at Wicklow on October 5, 1885. I am 
sorry I could not get an Irish report; 
but I take the report from Zhe Times. 
It is a verbatim report; and, unless /he 
Times reports him much worse than it 
does me, I do not think he has much 
cause to complain. He says— 

“T claim this for Ireland, that if the Irish 
Parliament of the future considers that there 
are certain industries in Ireland which can be 
benefited by Protection, which can be nursed 
by Protection, and which can be placed in such 
a position as to enable them to compete with 
similar industries in other countries by a course 
of Protection extending over a few years, that 
Parliament ought to have power to carry out 
that policy. It is not for me to predict the 
extent to which that power should be used ; but 
I tell English Radicals and English Liberals 
that it is useless for them to talk of their desire 
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to do justice to Ireland when with motives of 
selfishness they refuse to repair that most mani- 
fest injustice of all—namely, the destruction of 
our manufactures by England in times 
when they refuse to repair that injustice by 
giving us the power which we think would be 
sufficient to enable us to build up those com- 
paratively few industries which Ireland is 
adapted by her circumstances to excel in.”’ 


Now, Sir, what is that? So far as the 
hon. Member for Cork is concerned, un- 
less he has changed his opinion, it is 
perfectly useless for English Radicals 
and English Liberals to give him this 
Bill, unless they are prepared to go 
further and give him the control of 
Customs and Excise, to enable him to 
build up special industries by pro- 
tective duties. Upon this question of 
finality I want to say a word upon a 
matter which has been referred to very 
often in this debate, and which I think 
is most important and interesting as 
an illustration. I refer to the case of 
Canada. It is curious that in the case 
of Canada you can find a precedent 
for almost every point which has been 
raised in the course of this debate. The 
Prime Minister referred to the case of 
Canada; and I think I state his argu- 
ment correctly when I say that he con- 
sidered the condition of Canada in 1838, 
before the Rebellion, might be looked 
to as analogous to the condition of Ire- 
land now; it was a condition of great 
discontent, and of agitation, which cul- 
minated in actual rebellion. Then I 
thought he went on to show that the re- 
forms which were subsequently granted 
to Canada on the Report of Lord Dur- 
ham produced the pacification of the 
country; and I think, in his mind at all 
events, he compared the reforms advo- 
cated by Lord Durbam with the present 
Bill, and he argued that the present 
Bill would do for Ireland what Lord 
Durham’s reforms had done for Canada. 
Now, that, I think, was the position of 
the Prime Minister. But I confess— 
having read very carefully the history 
of that time by more than one authority 
—that I think it points to a totally dif- 
ferent conclusion. My view I will state 
in a sentence. My view is that Lower 
Canada—I will not deal with Upper 
Canada, which is another matter and 
altogether different—was really, in 1838, 
in very much the same condition as Ire- 
land will be if this Bill is passed; and 
that the reforms of Lord Durham are 
the further reforms which we shall have 
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to grant after this Bill is passed, in 
order to secure the pacification of Ire- 
land. Let me follow that out. What 
was the position of Lower Canada? It 
was a country inhabited by two peoples 
— two races—of two religions. The 
great majority of the population were 
French Catholics ; and there was a very 
energetic, strenuous minority of British 
settlers who were Protestants. There 
was a Constitution under which ('anada 
contributed nothing to the Imperial Ex- 
penditure, and had no part in Imperial 
policy. There was a Constitution which 
gave to Canada, in the first place, a Le- 
gislative Assembly, which was returned 
by the majority, who were the dominant 
Party in it; and, in the second place, 
there was a Legislative Council, which 
really was curiously analogous, not 
exactly in detail, but in its effect, to the 
first Order which is proposed in this 
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Bill, and which was a nominated Coun- | 


cil, nominated in order to secure the 
representation of the Protestant mino- 
rity, and to give them an effective veto 
over the proceedings of the popular 
and Legislative Chamber. Now, that 
was the state of things, and that is 
curiously like what the state of things 


would be in Ireland under this Bill. | 


But what happened? In the first 
place, the French Canadians—but I am 
omitting one point, the curious case of 
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-more—they asked that the Legislative 
, Council should be done away with ; that 
it should be made elective, and elected 
| practically under the same conditions as 
_a popular body ; and, in fact, that all the 
| arrangements for the protection of the 
minority should be done away with. 
_ Now, that is exactly parallel to what I 
anticipate under this Bill. You will 
have to give to Ireland all the reforms 
' granted after Lord Durham’s Act; you 
| will have to give them their practical 
_independence, because there is no use 
' denying the fact that, at this moment, 
the self-governing Colony of Canada is 
| practically independent. The Dominion 
, Parliament has only to pass a Resolution 
| desiring to east off its allegiance, and 
there is not a man in this House who 
| will hold up his hand against it. There- 
fore, we see, first, inadequate conces- 
sions, then a demand for greater conces- 
sions, then entire separation. It is a 
| fatal decline. There is no finality in this 
Bill, and until you come to separation 
you cannot possibly stop or pacify the 
demands represented by those hon. 
Members on the Benches opposite. I 
have one other word to say about 
Canada. It has been made a constant 
| demand upon us that we should produce 
/aplan. Yes; hon. Members from Ire- 
|land opposite are very anxious indeed 
'about the details of our plan. I paid 





the Revenues of Canada. The Revenues | attention to the demand made in this 
of Canada were of three kinds. There | connection by the Prime Minister; and 
were the taxes which had been levied | I endeavoured, with great submission, 
in Canada previous to 1774; there were | to suggest the alternative lines on which 
the taxes which had been levied by the | it seemed to me that we should have 
Canadian Parliament after 1774; and| proceeded. ‘The result was not very 
there were the hereditary Revenues of | encouraging. Our attempt to meet the 
the Crown. Canada had only power| wish which was expressed has been 
over the taxes which had been levied | hailed with ridicule; we have been told 


since 1774; and the first complaint made, 
as it would be the first complaint under 
this Bill, was that the Canadian Legis- 
lature was not intrusted with the control 
of its own finances. A demand was made 
to the British Parliament that they 
should give up to the control of the 
Lieutenant Governor all taxes which 
had been levied previous to 1774. That 
demand was extorted from the British 
Parliament under the threat of rebellion 
and agitation. But the concession of 
that demand did not stop the agitation. 


The Canadians went on demanding thie | 


control of the hereditary Revenue, and ,in 
fact, the full control of the whole Revenues 


of the Provinces, and they asked for 
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that our plan is “‘Popkin’s plan,” and we 
are described as ‘‘ puny whipsters”’ by 
the hon. and learned Member for South 
Londonderry (Mr. Healy). It isall very 
well forthe hon. and learned Member, with 
his magnificent physique, to stigmatize 
as ‘‘ puny whipsters”’ men not gifted 
by Providence with his great personal 
gifts; but it is very hard upon us that 
we should be accused of arrogance, and 
presumption, and self-conceit, because 
we did not volunteer information, but 
because we endeavoured honestly to 
meet the demand made upon us by 
the Prime Minister for an alternative 
scheme. But now I will give you an 
alternative scheme in even greater de- 
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tail, though it will not add much to your 


information. You may find—I will not 
say the details—but the lines of such a 
plan in the present Constitution cf 
Canada; not, however, in the relations 
between Canada and this country—those 
are the wrong lines, and lines against 
which I protest, and which mean sepa- 
ration, but in the relations inter se of 
the Provinces of Canada and the Domi- 
nion Parliament. Those are the rela- 
tions which I, for one, am_ perfectly 
prepared to establish to-morrow between 
this country and Ireland. Let us see 
what the differences are. In the first 
place, there is that question of Ulster. 
Someone—I forget who it was—in the 
course of this debate referred to the 
Constitution of 1840, which united the 
two Provinces of Canada. Yes; butthe 
Union did not answer; it led to quarrels, 
to agitation, to irritation, and even 
violence ; and in 1865 the Constitution 
was changed, and these two Provinces 
were separated. Now, they have each 
their separate autonomy, under the au- 
thority of the Dominion Parliament. In 
that way you might have Provincial 
Assemblies in Ireland, under the au- 
thority of the Imperial Parliament. 
Then, again, in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment there is complete and continuous 
representation of every part of the Domi- 
nion. They are represented propor- 
tionately according to their numbers; 
they are represented continuously and 
fully. In the third place, there is ab- 
solute and effective supremacy of the 
Dominion Parliament over the Provin- 
cial Legislatures. Thereis a veto which 
can be, and is, used; there is a right of 
concurrent legislation which can be, and 
is, used ; and the Provincial Assemblies 
are subordinate bodies, with distinctly 
defined rights of legislation expressly 
given to them by Statute. Those are 
great differences, but there is another 
difference—one of detail, but not of 
small importance—the legislation as to 
Criminal Law and procedure. Where 
does it rest in Canada? Not with the 
Local Assemblies, but with the Domi- 
nion Parliament. And the Judges of 
the land, by whom are they appointed, 
and to whom are they responsible? 
They are appointed by the Governor 
General, and paid by the Dominion 
Parliament. In that way the Judges of 
Canada are independent, and are not 
likely to be affected by local influences, 
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which might prevail in smaller and 
subordinate bodies. Well, Sir, I think 
I have occupied the time of the House 
long enough—longer than I intended; 
but I hope that, at all events, I have 
made my position clear. I do not want 
to be in the least degree mistaken by 
hon. Members from Ireland on the 
Benches opposite, or by anyone else, as 
to the opinions I hold, and which are 
identical with those which I have written 
and expressed before on many occasions. 
It will appear to the House that my 
objections to the Bill, as it stands, are 
unchanged. I cannot see that the 
Amendments which have been sug- 
gested by the Prime Minister would 
meet those objections in any consider- 
able measure ; therefore, I feel it my 
duty to vote against the second reading. 
We are threatened with a Dissolution ; 
a Dissolution has no terrors forme. Of 
one thing I am confident—and I know 
something about the matter—that the 
Unionist majority in this House will 
be strengthened. I am very sorry that 
this Parliament, from which so much 
was expected, should have had but a 
brief and barren existence; but I am 
glad that this great issue, having been 
raised, is to be submitted to the only 
tribunal whose decision wecan all accept, 
and which is competent to pronounce it. 
We also appeal to Cwsar. I was told 
the other night by the hon. Member for 
the Irish Ward in Liverpool—[ Cries of 
“ Division! ”?]—I beg pardon, the Irish 
Division (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) that the 
British democracy were going to give a 
unanimous vote in favour of this Bill. 
I do not recognize the hon. Member as 
any authority on the British democracy ; 
he may be an authority on the Irish 
democracy—although I do not think 
that he resides very much inthat country 
himself—but for the British democracy 
he is not entitled to speak. There is one 
admission I will make. Two things 
have become clear during the contro- 
versy which has taken place in the 
country; one is that the British demo- 
cracy has a passionate devotion to the 
Prime Minister—a devotion earned and 
deserved by 50 years of public service, 
and that sentiment is as honourable to 
him as it is to those who feel and express 
it. But there is another thing which 
has also come out—that is, the senti- 
ment—the universality and completeness 
of which, I daresay, has taken many 
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of us by surprise—in favour of some 
form of Home Rule to Ireland, which 
will give to the Irish people some greater 
control over their own affairs. On these 
two things I believe the British demo- 
cracy is practically unanimous ; but they 
are not unanimous as to the methods by 
which it has been sought to establish 
this principle. Anyone who will look to 
the Resolutions of Liberal Associations 
—anyone who will read the speeches of 
prominent Radicals and Liberals—will 
see that there is the greatest difference 
of opinion as to the particular provisions 
of this Bill, and hardly anyone approves 
of it unreservedly. Most of them take 
the same objections which I have been 
urging. It is upon the method and 
plan of the Bill that we are going to 
the country, and not upon its principle. 
I have said before, and I say it again— 
“Give me the principle without the Bill 
and I will vote for it.” But I will not 
vote for the method by which it is 
sought to establish the principle. But 
we are going to the country, and I hope 
that we shall go in a more amiable 
temper than has recently been displayed 
in some quarters. I have been myself 
assailed with extraordinary bitterness 
because I have exercised an independent 
judgment in a matter which I believe to 
be vital to the interests of the country. 
I have been told that I am animated by 
— spite and private spleen. Yes; 

do not complain of hon. Members from 
Ireland taking that view and expressing 
it—it is their habit of controversy. No 
one has ever been opposed to them in 
politics but he has been covered with 
virulent abuse and misrepresentation, 
and none more conspicuously than Earl 
Spencer and the Prime Minister, whom 
they are now loading with fulsome 
adulation. But I address myself to my 
hon. Friends around me, from whom I 
have the misfortune to differ. I ask 
them to consider whether it is really 
necessary to impute the basest motives 
to public men at a time when there are 
on the surface reasons—perfectly honour- 
able reasons—which may sufficiently 
account for their conduct? Do you say 
—do you dare to say—that my right 
hon. Friend and Colleague in the repre- 
sentation of Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
is animated by personal spleen and 
spite? He takes the same course as I 
do; he is going into the Lobby against 
this Bill and against the friend, the 
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associate, and the Leader whom he has 
followed with loyal devotion for many 
years of his life. My right hon. Friend 
and Colleague has done as great ser- 
vices, he has lived almost as long in 
public life, as the Prime Minister him- 
self, and no one has doubted his honour. 
But you say that I am in a different 
position. And why do you say that? 
What I am saying now I expressed in 
public—it is in print—before the Gene- 
ral Election, before I was a Member of 
the Government, before I had the 
slightest conception that any idea of 
this kind was fermenting then—if it 
was fermenting—in the mind of the 
Prime Minister. Ispoke at Warrington 
in September, 1885, and I referred to 
the demands of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and I said 
then that if there was any’party or any 
man that was willing to yield to those 
demands in order to purchase his sup- 
port I would have no part in the com- 
petition. And then many of my hon. 
Friends, whom I see around me, thanked 
me in public for what they thought that 
plain, frank, and courageous declara- 
tion; and now, forsooth, for having 
made the same declaration some three 
months later, when the occasion has 
arisen, they accuse me of personal and 
unworthy motives. Sir, the charge is 
unjust and the charge is ridiculous. 
For there is not a man here who does 
not know that every personal and poli- 
tical interest would lead me to cast in 
my lot with the Prime Minister. Why, 
Sir, not a day passes in which I do not 
receive dozens or scores of letters urging 
and beseeching me for my own sake to 
vote for the Bill, and to ‘dish the 
Whigs.” Well, Sir, the temptation is 
no doubt a great one; but, after all, I 
am not base enough to serve my per- 
sonal ambition by betraying my country; 
and I am convinced that when the heat 
of this discussion is passed and over, 
Liberals will not judge harshly those 
who have pursued what they honestly 
believed to be the path of duty, even 
although it may lead to the disruption 
of Party ties, and to the loss of the 
influence and power which it is the 
legitimate ambition of every man to 
seek among his political friends and 
associates. 

Mr. SEXTON (Sligo, 8.) : Sir, I trust 
that the physique of hon. Members of 
this House will not be held to have a 
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very practical bearing on these great 
issues before us; and whatever may be 
contributed in the debates on these great 
questions, hon. Members will agree with 
me that inthe matter of physique theright 
hon.Gentleman opposite (Mr.J.Chamber- 
lain) has very little to boast of as compared 
with my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Healy). The right hon. Gentleman has 
stated that a Dissolution has no terrors 
for him. Why should it? The right 
hon. Gentleman will go the country 
masquerading as a Unionist Liberal, 
but depending on the regular Tory vote. 
The right hon. Gentleman has already 
found a very good godfather in the 
shape of Lord Brabourne. Lord Bra- 
bourne has appealed to the Tory electors 
of West Birmingham to save the right 
hon. Gentleman from political extinction. 
Did ever misfortune make an ex-Radical 
Liberal acquainted with a stranger bed- 
fellow than Lord Brabourne? The right 
hon. Gentleman has made a very mis- 
leading allusion to the case of Canada. 
The analogy between Canada and Ire- 
land rests not on details but on prin- 
ciples. The principles of resemblance 


are that Canada was discontented and 
rebellious till she got what she wanted, 


and when she obtained what she wanted 
she became contented and loyal. The 
difference between Canada and Ireland 
is this—that Canada is 3,000 miles 
away, whilst Ireland is three hours’ sail 
of this country. When Canada got what 
she wanted she became loyal and con- 
tented, and the substance of what we 
want is contained in the pages of this 
Bill ; and if that Bill aanel into law the 
settlement arrived at in the case of 
Canada will be precisely and absolutely 
reproduced in the case of Ireland. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman has 
been welcome to us in one respect. It 
has cleared away the smoke from the 
field of battle. It has defined the op- 
posing hosts. It has enabled Ireland to 
see at last, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, who are her enemies and who 
are her friends. It has enabled her to 
distinguish between the true friends and 
the false ones, and I promise the right 
hon. Gentleman that so long as this 
generation of men lasts on the face of 
the earth Ireland will never forget this 
day. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman for 
weeks past has been fighting under 
cover. At last we have got him in the 
open, and we mean, until this question 
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is finally settled, not to let him get back 
into the bush. He has been fighting 
under cover by means of a series of 
mysterious paragraphs and dubious and 
suggestive little lists, and he has been 
creating a certain effect by secret meet- 
ings of a small but not homogeneous 
body of hon. Members of this House, 
who have produced excellent stage 
effects under the guidance of an adju- 
tant in the shape of the hon. Member 
for Barrow-in-Furness (Mr. Caine) by a 
series of rapid and interesting evolu- 
tions. It requires an effort of memory 
to recall the fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman was but lately a Radical 
Leader. The Radicals of Britain looked 
to him to maintain the rights and to 
assert the principles of the working 
population of this country against mono- 
poly and exclusive class privilege. The 
working men of England looked to him 
to mould the policy of the Liberal Party, 
and influence the mind of the Prime 
Minister and the Government for their 
advantage; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who might be powerful as a coad- 
jutor, is fated to be impotent as a rebel. 
In what character does the right hon. 
Gentleman address the House to-day? 
It is as the ally of Tories, as the con- 
federate of Whigs, as the deserter of 
his Party, as one who contrives the 
downfall of the Prime Minister, the 
break-up of the Liberal Party, the de- 
struction of that Party—the destruction 
of that Party as a weapon and an in- 
strument of progress. He appears as 
one who, whatever the purpose of his 
conduct may be—and I do not feel called 
upon to analyze it—whatever his pur- 
pose is—the effect of it, if he was suc- 
cessful, could not be other than this—to 
give over the working men of England 
to the advocates and champions of class 
privileges and monopoly. He appears 
to consider the people of unfortunate 
Ireland—who have had given to them by 
the Prime Minister a Bill which affords a 
glimpse of freedom—he appears to con- 
sider those unfortunate people worthy 
only to be handed over and consigned 
to the double policy of Lord Salisbury— 
namely, the enforced emigration or ex- 
patriation of 1,000,000 of Irish people, 
and a firm and unflinching repression of 
20 years’ stern coercion. We hear a 
great deal about ‘‘one man govern- 
ment;” but probe the question to the 
bottom, and, in my opinion, in all ques- 
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tions of the kind it will always be, and 
continue to be, a question between one 
man and another. The question for the 
Liberal Party is, which one man will it 
have? The Prime Minister occupied a 
place in the Government of this country 
when the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
oceupied a perambulator, or some similar 
unpretending structure. The Prime Mi- 
nister directed the policy of this country, 
guided its Government, guarded its in- 
terests, protected its structure, and de- 
veloped its resources at a time when the 
respectable, but not dazzling, talents 


Government of 


of the right hon. Gentleman opposite | 


(Mr. J. Chamberlain) found an oceupa- 
tion in the respectable, if not dazzling, 
sphere of Mayor of Birmingham. Na- 
ture intended the right hon. Gentleman 
to be a Mayor. He is intellectually a 
Mayor still. I think that when the 
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ting below the Gangway. Even great 
political struggles have their comic and 
laughter - moving elements, and these 
are to a certain extent supplied by the 
hon. Member for Burnley, who reminds 
one of the boy in chase of the rainbow— 
the rainbow being an imaginary Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer in an im- 
possible coalition. The chasm of the 
right hon. Gentleman was constructed 
on the Calais-Douvres principle; it had 
two bottoms, the second being the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 





‘the Marquess of Hartington) and his 
Friends. Neither the people of Ireland 
‘nor their friends had had any cause to 
| regret that the Motion for the rejection 
of the Bill had proceeded from the noble 
Marquess. The Prime Minister had 
| justly said—and the country in_ the 
depths of its intelligence has found the 





question between one man and another | absolute truth of the saying—that the 
comes before the electorsof Great Britain, | spirit and power of class formed the 
the Liberal electors of Great Britain will | main body of the host in opposition to 
not reject the experience and genius or | the Bill. [t is well that the issues should 
the insight of the Prime Minister, by | be frankly laid before the country; and 


universal confession the foremost states- 
man and first reformer of the genera- 
tion—they will not desert him and turn 
for aid to the ex-Mayor of Birmingham 
as their guide, philosopher, and friend. 
I cannot congratulate the right hon. 
Member upon the cheerfulness of his 


| if the spirit and power of class do typify, 
as I believe they do, the opposition to 
the Bill, they could not find a more 
| adequate Representative than in the per- 
| son of the noble Marquess the Member 
for Rossendale. I have treated, and 
always shall treat, the noble Marquess 





manner in speaking to-day. His voice, with the respect which no Irishman ever 
it appeared to me, had a hollow and fails to give to a frank and manly enemy. 
sepulchral sound, as if it came from out | The noble Marquess has not gone about 
of a cave. I believe the right hon. Gen- | the country since last Session with a 
tleman does not like to have it called a’ programme of his own, and he has not 
cave ; he prefers it being called a chasm. | declared with many brave words that 
Well, I accept the amendment, for if | he would never join a Government un- 
you go into a cave you can come out of | less his programme was adopted, and 
it when you like, even if you have to | then accepted Office. He has not gone 
crawl out on your hands and knees—a_ with the Government in order to chose 





posture to which, as far as I can learn, 
the right hon. Gentleman has no marked 
repugnance. But if you get into a chasm 
the chances are that will stay there; 


and I certainly think that the chasm, | 


which is the result and the handiwork 
of the right hon. Gentleman, will prove 
to be the last political resting place of 
himself and his ingenuous adherents. 
The most ingenuous I take to be the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
who cheered him so heartily during his 
speech ; but the difference between the 
right hon. Gentleman and the hon. Gen- 
tleman is that the right hon. Gentleman 
got afraid sitting above the Gangway, 
and the hon. Gentleman got afraid sit- 
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| a most suitable moment for ruining the 
' Trish and Liberal measures. The noble 
Marquess is not moved—and certainly 
no one suspects him of being actuated— 
by any sentiments of vanity or spleen. 
He does not consider that his merits 
have not been sufficiently appreciated, 
neither is he burning with secret rage 
-at the preferment of any other man. 

The noble Marquess is a frank and 

manful enemy of Home Rule for Ire- 

land. He refused to enter into the 
| Cabinet, although the Prime Minister 
‘had laid it down that any settlement of 

the Home Rule Question must be con- 
' sistent with the supremacy of the Crown, 
| with the integrity of the Empire, and 
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the Sovereignty of the Imperial Parlia- 


ment. Notwithstanding this ample 
accumulation of guarantees the noble 
Marquess refused to enter the Cabinet, 
because he would not tolerate the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule in any form. There- 
fore it does not devolve upon me to 
argue the principle of the Bill with him, 
as he will not accept it on any terms. I 
apprehend that the noble Marquess in 
his opposition is thinking more of Great 
Britain than he is of Ireland. He knows 
that though the Irish Party is only a 
small Party in the House, still it is the 
pioneer of great social and political re- 
forms. He knows that their example 
has been fruitful in the mind of Great 
Britain. He apprehends that a Legis- 
lature of her own, freely enacting laws 
with a single mind for the good of the 
Irish people, would set an example that 
would be speedily fruitful in Great 
Britain, that would not be to the in- 
terest of the pretensions and powers and 
privileges of his class. That may be an 
excellent reason for the noble Marquess 
to oppose this Bill, but, Sir, it is a con- 
clusive reason why the people of Great 
Britain should support it. The noble 
Marquess has offered us some mouldy 
crumbs of local self-government—such 
crumbs as may fall from the table of the 
Dives, and be given to the beggar at 
the gate. Ireland does not stand here 
as a beggar. Ireland asks her right, 
and I have never heard that the meagre 
benefaction that was given to Lazarus 
had any effect upon the rich man’s 
ultimate destination. The noble Mar- 
quess talks vaguely of the reform of 
Dublin Castle; but if he had learned 
the alphabet of government he would 
know that to reform the administration 
of the law and leave the system of law 
untouched is to begin at the wrong end 
of the reform. If you reform the ad- 
ministration of the law and leave the 
system still untouched you do not gain 
more acceptance for the system of law, 
you only ruin the administration of it. 
The only way—the only permanent way 
—to meet the demands is to make both 
the law and the administration of the 
law accepted by the people, because they 
spring from their own native authority. 
I tell the noble Marquess that while he 
concerns himself with the administration 
of the law and leaves the fundamental 
system untouched he is wasting time, 
just as a sailor scrubbing the deck when 
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a leak had sprung in the hold. It seemed 
at one time probable that the noble Mar- 
quess and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain) harboured the hope of forming 
a Government of their own. We are 
told that they had a negative policy and 
a positive policy. In effect the negative 
policy was to throw out the Prime Mi- 
nister, and their positive policy was to 
step into his place. Well, Sir, it would 
have been almost worth while—if such 
vast interests were not involved —to the 
cynical student of human affairs, to see 
how the Head of the territorial Whigs 
and the deposed First Consul of the 
Caucus would manage to get along to- 
gether—how the heir of the Dukedom 
of Devonshire, and the patrimony be- 
longing thereto, and the author of the 
doctrine of ‘‘ransom” would have agreed 
on a common policy. What measures 
would they propose—what measures of 
coercion or conciliation ? How even they 
could get re-elected by their constituents 
—in short, how long and in what man- 
ner they would conduct the work of go- 
vernment with a Party not extending 
far beyond the limits of the Treasury 
Bench, with two Oppositions sitting on 
that side of the House and one Opposi- 
tion on the other, with mediocracy sup- 
porting them, and the country brooding 
over the instructive spectacle of the 
mean talents and the limited experience 
of the right hon. Member for Mid Lo- 
thian (Mr. Gladstone) consigned to a 
back Bench below the Gangway. But, 
Sir, whatever may bethe question for the 
Liberal Party, the question for the coun- 
try is not between the noble Marquess 
or the right hon. Member for Birming- 
ham and the Prime Minister. The ques- 
tion for the country is between the Prime 
Minister and the Marquess of Salisbury. 
The noble Marquess is the only alterna- 
tive to the Prime Minister—the only 
alternative to the policy of Home Rule 
and conciliation, is a policy of forced 
emigration and of 20 years of coercion. 
We have not learned that from what 
the Tories say in this House. Here the 
Tory Leaders are very silent. I say the 
Tory Leaders, because I cannot recog- 
nize as a Tory Leader yet the American 
Gentleman the hon. Member for Eccles- 
hall (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), who ad- 
dressed this House as an officer of Mi- 
litia. The Tory Leaders are silent here, 
but they are not silent everywhere. In- 
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deed, I can find some reason for their 
silence, because it must be distressing 
for so astute a gentleman and so very 

rofound a strategist as the noble Mem- 
Cee for Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) to be condemned to serve 
under a Leader who just at the wrong 
moment showed that he had the temper 
of the leader of a herd of buffaloes. The 
policy of the Marquess of Salisbury is 
plain. His alternative is, that if money 
is to be spent in Ireland, it is to be 
spent, not in buying out his friends the 
landlords from the hands of the Jews, 
but it is to be spent in carrying out the 
forced emigration of the Irish people. 
But a question precedent to the carry- 
ing out of that policy is, Will the Irish 
people emigrate? The Irish people 
never willingly leave their native land. 
They only leave it as a last resource, 
and when they are without hope of get- 
ting a living in it. But are they without 
hope now? The Prime Minister has told 
them that their claim is expedient—that 
their demand for self-government is just 
and right, and that it ought to be ac- 
ceded to. That declaration is adopted 
by the bulk of the Liberal Party. It 
has been enthusiastically affirmed by 
great assemblies of Englishmen, and 
with that moral and physical strength 
on their side the Irish people shall 
never be driven from the land that they 
are destined to rule. Why, Sir, if you 
emigrate 1,000,000, and turn discon- 
tented men at home into bitter enemies 
abroad, those who remain will become 
more troublesome. You will have to 
emigrate a second 1,000,000, and a 
third, and when the majority are dis- 
posed of, and only the ‘‘ Loyal minority” 
remains, the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh (Major Saunderson) 
will make an irresistible demand upon 
the British House of Commons for a 
separate Irish Parliament in the name 
of a really united Ireland. The hon. 
and gallant Member will, of course, 
then be older, though I apprehend he 
will never be very much wiser, and, I 
have no doubt, in him the Government 
would find a much more troublesome 
and turbulent neighbour than my hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork. But emigration or no emigra- 
tion, we are to have 20 years of coer- 
cion. [Cries of ‘‘No,no!”] Did not 
the Marquess of Salisbury say that we 
were to have 20 years of firm and un- 
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flinching repressive government? But he 
also said that at the end of 20 years you 
might then consider whether Ireland 
would be in a condition fit to repeal it. 
How could you repeal a thing if it was 
not in existence? Not only did the 
noble Marquess say that, but his whole 
speech from beginning to end was con- 
sistent with no other interpretation. He 
compared us to Hottentots in our unfit- 
ness for Home Rule. Well, tastes may 
differ, but I would rather be an average 
Hottentot, a fair average Hottentot— 
with such a feeling of modified spas- 
modic honesty and respect for his word 
as an average Hottentot may be supposed 
to possess—than be the British political 
Leader who crawled into Office last year 
by repudiating coercion, who tried to 
hold Office by coquetting with Home 
Rule, and who now had the audacity to 
endeavour to regain Office by favouring 
that which he formerly denounced, and 
by discrediting that which he had em- 
braced, and who did all this in the face 
of the world in the lapse of one single 
year. The Marquess of Salisbury on 
May 10 told the country that the Irish 
people—not a section of them, but the 
whole Irish people—had acquired the 
bad habit of using knives and slugs. 
He also said that the Irish people—not 
a certain number of criminals, but the 
whole Irish people—had used no other 
weapon of political controversy than the 
murder of agents and landlords and the 
mutilation of cattle. Well, I tell the 
noble Marquess that if we had used no 
other weapon of political controversy 
than he stated he would not have been 
in power last year. He says that our 
Church—the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland—is a tremendous and grievously 
misused weapon. I say, in the face of 
the world, that the Church of the people 
of Ireland, in the face of unexampled 
difficulties, has merited the admiration 
of all honest men by the vigour, courage, 
and success with which it has endea- 
voured in times past of terrible trial, and 
under bitter provocation, and has also 
acted in preventing the people from in- 
dulgence in excess and in reprisals. 
What did he say to the Irish Members ? 
He said the Representatives of the Irish 
people will swear what you like. I say 
nothing about “‘swearing;’’ we ‘‘ said” 
what he liked last June, but we refused 
to ‘‘say”’ what he liked last January, 
and hence all this recrimination, Not 
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only does the noble Marquess deny us 
his confidence now, but he says he can 
never ask his countrymen to feel confi- 
dence in the Irish Representatives and 
the Irish people. If you can never feel 
confidence it follows necessarily that 
you can never give them Home Rule, 
and you must always coerce them. 
What did great experts say upon the 
subject of coercion? Lord Carnarvon 
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said last year that coercion had be- | 


come practically impossible. He said 
no sane man would propose to continue 
it. Did Lord Carnarvon cause a Com- 
mission of Inquiry to inquire into the 
sanity of his Leader? Tord Spencer 
also, one of the most competent living 
witnesses on the subject, has testified 
that you can no longer rely upon the 
coercion system of the past to rule Ire- 
land. Does any hon, Gentleman here 
suppose himself as competent a witness 
as Lord Spencer? Is any hon. Gentle- 
man here quite certain that if he had 
been placed in Lord Spencer’s position 
he would have administered the drastic 
and terrible powers confided to him with 
the same pertinacity and courage as 
Lord Spencer? Sir, if I were an Eng- 
lishman Lord Spencer’s verdict would 
be final with me. I should regard him 
as the most competent witness, the only 
competent witness alive. And yet in 
the faces of these two Noblemen who 
last held the position of Viceroy of the 
Crown in Ireland the Marquess of Salis- 
bury is prepared to resort to 20 years of 
coercion. Well, what kind of coercion 
must that be? Lord Canarvon told you 
last summer that summary powers of 
magistrates, secret inquisitions, changes 
of venue, and packed juries had not 
served their purpose; coercion at that 
time was played out. What must your 
new coercion be? You must go back to 
the time of Cromwell, and having gone 
back to him you must keep his company 
for at least a generation; and when the 
generation is over, will you be any 
nearer to success than you are at the 
present moment? No, Sir, because now 
you are near success. A plain way is 
opened to you by the guiding genius of 
the Prime Minister, and if you pursue 
it the end of trouble and the certainty 
of peace is at hand. ‘The passion of 
nationality, the sentiment of race, the 
determination one day or another to con- 
trol the internal affairs of Ireland, main- 
tained through 700 years of suffering 
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and struggling, unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world, has become the Irish- 
man’s second nature. Law may satisf 
it, but law can never expel it. Wel 
now, Sir, I come for a minute to the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain). He has exposed on this 
and previous occasions what I may style 
his superficial knowledge of the subject 
under discussion by the remarks which 
he has made upon the mode of legisla- 
tion in the Colonies as opposed to a sys- 
tem of federation. Perhaps if the right 
hon. Gentleman had obtained at the 
beginning of the Session the post which 
he is said to have desired—that is, Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies—he 
might have learned a little more about 
the subject. He objects to the settle- 
ment proposed by the Prime Minister, 
because he says it proceeds on the lines 
of Colonial independence. How does it 
proceed on the lines of Colonial indepen- 
dence? Are the legislative powers of 
the Colonies specifically restricted ? 
Have you in the case of any Colonial 
Legislature laid down the power of re- 
sumption? You have not. There is no 
comparison in principle between the 
settlement proposed for Ireland and the 
legislative system of, say, Cape Colony. 
The right hon. Gentleman favours a 
federal settlement. I do not know how 
far the public mind of Britain has ad- 
vanced towards the goal. I do not know 
how far hon. Gentleman on this side of 
the House have reconciled themselves, 
for instance, to the establishment of six 
Legislatures in thiscountry. Some people 
think that certain words of Mr. Burke 
are applicable to the argument used in 
a certain quarter of the House on this 
subject of federation— 

“Hypocrisy delights in sublime speculations, 
for as it never intends to go beyond specula- 
tion it costs nothing to make it sublime.” 
Well, whether the adoption of federation 
be a near or distant date, I say that the 
effectuation of this settlement will not 
be a bar but will hasten rather than 
retard this settlement of the Irish Ques- 
tion. It may be a stepping stone to 
ultimate federation, because you can 
only enter into federation on the basis 
either of independent States or exist- 
ing Local Legislatures. When the 
day comes that you desire Imperial 
Federation, then Ireland, by reason of 
her existing Local Legislature, will be 
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prepared to take her place as a member | nion that he would have maintained— 


of such Federation. 
Gentleman has returned to-day to the 
question of the retention of Irish Mem- 
bers in the Imperial Parliament. He 
has stated that the Irish Members are 
unfortunate in being misreported. But 
it was a very wonderful misreporting of 
his Sheffield speech. The passage which 
he says was misreported was distin- 
guished by that felicity of metaphor 
which marks the style of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He said the pace of Parlia- 
ment was not quick enough for him. He 
desired to see that pace accelerated for 
British Business, and said that the pace 
would never be accelerated so long as 
the Irish Members remained. The right 
hon. Gentleman, with that inaccuracy of 
mind which pervades the whole of his 
argument, misunderstood the point of 
Mr. Butt’s scheme. Mr. Butt proposed 
to retain the Irish Members in this 
House. The right hon. Gentleman un- 
derstood him to propose to exclude them, 
and on that basis the right hon. Gen- 


tleman argued that exclusion of the! 


Irish Members was necessary in order to 
facilitate Business in this House. If the 
pace of Parliament was slow in 1874, 
what had it become since? It was at 
that time comparatively a dashing 
gallop. Since then it has slackened to 
a shuffling trot, and now, as regards 
English Business, it is almost at a com- 
plete standstill. Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite certain that if the Prime 
Minister had proposed to retain the Irish 
Members here, he would not have op- 
posed this Bill upon that very ground— 
that the pace af Parliament required to 
be accelerated by the exclusion of Irish 
Members—and would have delivered a 
magnificent argument? In what pleni- 
tude of materials he would have revelled. 
He could point to the programmes of 
legislation of 1874 and 1880. He could 
call the attention of the country to the 
violent scenes and the all-night Sittings 
in this House, to the coup a’état of Mr. 
Speaker Brand, to the censures and sus- 

ensions and expulsions of the Irish 

embers, to the abortive Rules of the 
Parliament of 1874, to the abortive Rules 
upon which you wasted an Autumn Ses- 
sion in 1882, to the current proceedings 
of the Select Committee on Procedure. 
He could have pointed to all this, and 
the right hon. Gentleman could have 
maintained—and I state my candid opi- 
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that the Bill of the Prime Minister was a 
fatal Bill, because it proposed to retain 
the Irish Members at Westminster. Sir, 
our position upon this question is reason- 
able and clear and plain. Our country 
has been so long misgoverned, she has 
been so steadily and sadly neglected, 
her interests are so dislocated, her people 
so urgently require any skill that we 
can give, any industry and energy that 
we can apply, that we know that in an 
Irish Legislature our utmost energies 
for years to come should be devoted to 
the interests of our country. Till we 
get our own Parliament into something 
like good condition we cannot undertake 
further share in the management of your 
great estate of Great Britain. But, Sir, 
while we say this, we are willing to con- 
sider in a fair and candid spirit any pro- 
posal that can be made when the proper 
stage is reached for the retention of the 
Irish Members, and their due share 
in the transaction of Imperial affairs. 
But, Sir, I suspect the more than bro- 
therly love of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
when he complained that if we were not 
to be retained in this House, it would 
be scandalous if we were taxed without 
being represented. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister knowsas much 
about taxation as anybody, and I think 
he will confirm me when I say that the 
representation of Ireland in this House, 
so far as taxation has been concerned, 
has been very much more nominal and 
technical than real representation. The 
presence of Irish Members here has never 
within my memory, except on one occa- 
sion, affected to the extent of 1d. the taxa- 
tion of their country; and, therefore, when 
urgent interests call us home, can it be 
wondered that we attach no great im- 
portance to the principle of taxation 
with representation? The right hon. 
Gentleman proceeded to say we had a 
right to be heard upon questions affect- 
ing Imperial interests. But there is a 
difficulty in separating Imperial from 
British interests. Again, there is the 
difficulty— pointed out by the Prime Mi- 
nister himself—to a Prime Minister 
having the confidence of Britain upon 
domestic questions and being thrown 
out by Irish votes upon an Imperial 
question. We see these difficulties. We 
do not at present see how to solve them. 
The Prime Minister has told us he will 
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resent a plan, and we can only say on 
behalf of our people that we are pre- 
pared to give that plan the most fair 
and unprejudiced consideration ; and I 
think when all isover it will be found that 
we have put no unreasonable obstacle 
in the way. But what was the true 
motive of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain)? It was not to 
save us from being taxed without being 
represented. It was not to secure us 
our share in Imperial concerns. The 
real object of him who told us that if we 
accept this Bill it will degrade our 
country was to give us, not a Parlia- 
ment, but a mock Assembly, the con- 
sideration of which would be an insult 
to the self-respect and a degradation of 
the Irish people. We accept the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, and I state most 
frankly that we ask to have one Body, 
and not more than one, for all Ireland, 
and not two Bodies for different parts of 
it. Weask to have a Legislature, not a 
Committee. We ask to have a law- 
making Body subject to the preroga- 
tives of the Crown and the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitutional tribunals—sub- 
ject, under certain conditions, to the 
authority of this Parliament. But we 
are not willing and will never accept any 
Assembly in Ireland which will be liable 
by system and as a matter of rule to 
have its proceedings reviewed and its 
will annulled by any other Legislature. 
We have heard a great deal about the 
abstract right of legislating for the 
Colonies. Well, Sir, [am not a Con- 
stitutional lawyer, or a lawyer of any 
kind. Indeed, although the lawyers 
who have spoken in favour of the Bill 
have been as numerous and as eminent 
as those who have spoken against it, I 
think the question before us is far more 
a question of common sense applied to 
practical life than of subtlety applied to 
law, and I think this House would have 
lost nothing if all the lawyers had been 
suspended from the service of the House 
till after the second reading. An ab- 
stract right, an inherent right, is one 
thing—a specific provision is another. 
By this Bill certain powers are dele- 
gated to the Legislative Body in Ire- 
land, and the method is defined by 
which at any moment the Imperial 
Parliament may resume them. Do 
not these two facts tell their own story ? 
In my opinion, the case is made com- 
plete. To sum up the whole matter in 
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one word, I think the supremacy re- 
sides where power resides. If you insert 
a specific provision, what would be the 
consequences? If you say in the Bill, 
in a set form, that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment shall or may interfere at any point 
with the proceedings of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, you do not increase your inherent 
power by one jot or tittle. But what do 
you do? You do two things fatal to 
the Bill. In the minds of some persons 
you will preserve, in the minds of others 
you will cancel, the moral obligation 
which you adwit to rest upon you not to 
interfere with the Irish Parliament 
without good and sufficient cause. It 
would be a different thing if Ireland 
were 3,000 miles away. If you insert a 
specific provision of this kind the effect 
will be that you will not satisfy Ireland ; 
that you will not rid this Parliament of 
the endless trouble of the Irish Ques- 
tion ; and you will have reached the last 
and most desperate stage of political 
combativeness—the fighting of the Irish 
battles over again. The minority will 
come over from Ireland perhaps before 
they have exercised their veto, and ask 
Parliament to reverse the decision of the 
Irish House. The majority, of course, 
will follow them, and the majority and 
minority will fight their battles over 
again here, aided hy amateurs and 
volunteers from both the British Parties. 
I beg to state, with every confidence, 
that the last state of the British Parlia- 
ment will be worse than the first. Will 
any hon. Member, any practical man 
who has considered this question in the 
spirit of the politician and not of 
the theorist—will any man tell me that 
the practical supremacy of this Parlia- 
ment is not abundantly and sufficiently 
safeguarded? In the first place, you 
reserve to this Parliament any question 
connected with the Crown or the Em- 
pire ; and no one has suggested that the 
long list of exceptions and reservations 
in this Bill requires to be extended. In 
the second place, if any Bill which has 
passed the Irish House, or any provision 
in any Act, appears to raise a Constitu- 
tional question, the Lord Lieutenant, in 
the case of a Bill: in the case of an Act, 
the Secretary of State, or any suitor or 
other person concerned ; in the case of 
a section of a Bill, or provision of any 
Act, may bring that Bill or provision 
under the consideration of a body of Eng- 
lish Judges or the Judicial Committee of 
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the Privy Council. Does anyone suggest 
that those Judges are likely to tamper 
with the Constitution? It would be a 
fantastic suggestion. But these Judges 
are themselves removable by an Address 
to the Crown, and thereby the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament is secured. 
But, then, it is said the Irish Judges 
may hold the Act to be right, and the 
English Judges that it is wrong. But 
in that case the decision of the Irish 
Judges would be liable to review in the 
Court of Appeal, and afterwards in the 
British House of Lords; and there, 
again, the supremacy of the British Par- 
liament is safeguarded. Finally, Sir, if 
the Irish Legislature, even without ex- 
ceeding its powers, passed an Act which 
in your opinion was contrary to public 
policy, what wouldhappen? The mino- 
rity could exercise its power and veto 
against the measure; and I must say on 
this point that never were a minority 
more tenderly dealt with than this mino- 
rity of Ireland by the Prime Minister. 
You have one-twelfth of the elected 
Members, the 28 Irish Peers who may 
be reckoned to go solid against any 
popular demand, and: these, with 24 
other Members to fight with them, can 
stop the passage of any Bill for three 
years. Dean Swift once said that no 
man in his shirt could fight 11 men 
armed to the teeth; but one man in the 
Irish Parliament elected on the select 
franchise can defeat the will of 11 men 
elected by the people. I do not know 
what protection to minorities the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
a in his scheme for National 

ouncils. In the article of last year it 
was proposed that they should be one- 
third. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister makes just the same 
proposal. There are the 28 Peers and 
the Ulster Members, besides which they 
will have the light, the intelligence, and 
the education of lreland altogether on 
their side in the case of the fancy fran- 
chise, so that it is evident that in the 
Irish Assembly the minority will have 
one-third of the House. How such a 
minority can be said to be ‘‘bound hand 
and foot” to the majority I cannot un- 
derstand, unless the Tory Party, which 
is one-third of the House, can be said 
to be ‘‘ bound hand and foot” to the 
chariot of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister. Well, this veto will 
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which it is possible for the Imperial 
Parliament to summon the Members of 
the Irish Parliament to Westminster for 
the purpose of altering or repealing the 
Act; and if the summons is not obeyed, 
the House at Westminster will have 
power to repeal the Act, or any of the 
Acts passed by the Irish Legislature. 
So that, whether the Irish Members 
come or go, you will have power to alter 
or repeal the Bill, and, of course, any 
acts done in virtue of the organic powers 
which have been performed. A more 
perfect, a more absolute, and more in- 
genious protection and preservation of 
the rights and interests of Great Britain 
than the Prime Minister has devised I 
cannot imagine. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham has not been afraid again to refer 
to the case of Ulster, with all the familiar 
epithets attached to it — prosperous 
Ulster, Protestant Ulster, loyal Ulster. 
As to the first epithet, prosperous, 
I suppose he was misled by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen), in whose op- 
position to this Bill I may say we re- 
joice. The right hon. Gentleman has 
always been the enemy of any measure 
for extending popular liberties in Eng- 
land as well as in Ireland; and it ap- 
pears to me that the right hon. Gentle- 
man is under the impression that 
Providence has permitted the common 
class of people to increase and multiply 
in order to provide a sphere for the 
exercise of the political talent of gentle- 
men of assured gentility and elegant 
education. I rejoice for two reasons 
that he has been found opposing this 
Bill—in the first place, because every- 
thing he opposes is bound to win; and, 
in the second place, if he were unfortu- 
nately found in the attitude of support- 
ing the Bill I should find myself under 
the painful necessity of considering 
whether I ought not to oppose it. The 
right hon. Gentleman took four counties, 
including the great town of Belfast and 
other towns, and referred to Schedule D 
of the Income Tax, dealing with the 
profits of trades, professions, and urban 
pursuits, and compared that with the 
half of Ulster which has none. He 
made out that Loyal Ulster was several 
times more wealthy than Nationalist 
Ulster. Well, Loyal Ulster bears in 
income to National Ulster the proportion 
of three to two. No doubt, what is 
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called Loyal Ulster is more prosperous | and if the Census could be taken to- 
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than the other parts of that Province, | morrow I venture to say it would be 
but the fact is not owing to its loyalty, | found that the Catholics are in an abso- 
but to its being on the Eastern side of | lute majority. Then, whatis the mean- 
the country, which is throughout the | ing of this talk about Protestant Ulster? 


most fertile and consequently the richest. | We are told that it is Loyal Ulster. I 


That relation is not peculiar to Ulster, 
because all round the rest of Ireland 
you will find the East is better than the 
West, the soil being more productive 
and the natural advantages greater. 
But Ulster upon the Income Tax assess- 
ment per head is but little more than 
half of Leinster upon the rateable value 
of property per head, and is far under 
Leinster. In each of these respects it is 
only superior to Connaught, the poorest 
and most neglected Province. It has the 
largest number of poor cabins; and 
Munster largely exceeds it in houses of 
the better class. Judged by the test of 
emigration, and ignorance, too, it is in- 
credible that any claim should be put 
forward on behalf of Ulster. Unex- 
pected results are disclosed by Ulster, 
for during the last few years the emigra- 
tion has been greatest from that Pro- 
vince, and the ignorance is densest. 
If a part of Ulster is prosperous, to 
what is it due? Not to any cause of 
political history, not to any cause of race 
or creed, but to the fact that it was the 
policy of England to protect Ulster by 
giving Ulster custom ; while you crushed 
out of existence manufacturing in- 
dustry of. Ireland in every other place, 
you fostered it and nourished it in 
Ulster. Since the passing of the Land 
Act that superiority has gone, and the 
other Provinces are gaining on the 
Northern one. Nor is the claim to what 
is called ‘‘ loyalty’ less unfounded. The 
Representatives of Ulster in that House 
show that the majority of the people 
of that Province are not loyal, or, as I 
prefer to term it, disloyal to the national 
cause. We hear of Protestant Ulster. 
Ulster is no more Protestant than the 
rest of Ireland. Leave out Belfast and 
at the date of the last Census the Catho- 
lies had a majority of 100,000 over the 
whole Province. Even including the 


say that if loyal means opposed to the 
national classes of Ireland Ulster is not 
|loyal. The majority of the Members 
from the Province of Ulster sit below 
and not above the Gangway, and in pro- 
portion as you increase the Members for 
Ulster so in proportion you increase the 
national majority. What comfort would 
it be to the hon, and gallant Member for 
North Armagh (Major Saunderson) to 
find himself a Member of an Ulster As- 
sembly in which the place and power of 
the Prime Minister were held by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar)? The Ulster Tory Members do 
not want a separate Parliament for 
Ulster. The hon. and gallant Member 
has never asked for it, for very good 
reasons. In the first place, he and his 
Party would be in a minority in it. And 
the plan of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham 
would certainly place the Protestant 
minority of Ulster in a very disadvan- 
tageous position. The small Provincial 
Assembly would be uninfluenced by any 
national feeling. It would be uncon- 
trolled by the presence of men trained 
to toleration by the experience of a 
wider sphere, and power would be placed 
in the hands of men who would be sure 
to use it harshly. The second reason is 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would be denounced by the whole ofthe 
civilized world as a dastard if he de- 
serted the 300,000 Protestants scattered 
throughout the South and West of Ire- 
land. These 300,000 are in the midst 
of a Catholic population of 3,000,000. 
They would never exercise a vote, they 
would never have a single Member in 
Parliament, they could not form a con- 
stituency anywhere, they would be ab- 
solutely dumb in the hands of the Legis- 
lature. Is that the protection of the 
' minority which the right hon. Member 








city of Belfast the Protestants have | for West Birmingham is so auxious for ? 
only a majority of 70,000. Well, since | Why, Sir, I will follow him as far as he 
the date of the last Census the emigra- | likes. Take the most limited district of 
tion of Catholics from Ulster has fallen | Ulster. In the Western part the Ca- 
off because of the security afforded by | tholics are as 3 to 1, in the central 
the Land Act, whilst the emigration of | region they are in an absolute majority. 
the Protestants has greatly increased, | The only part in which the Protestants 
especially to British North America; are in the majority is the part which 
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comprises the county of Antrim and 
certain portions of Armagh and Down. 
Would the House consent to break up 
an English settlement for the sake of a 
district comprising Northumberland, 
Durham, and the North Riding of 
Yorkshire? Even within that limited 
district is there no minority? Why, 
Sir, there are 500,000 Protestants and 
200,000 Catholics, so that if the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Chamberlain)— 
who, if he had carried out his contem- 
plated visit to Ireland last autumn 
would have known a little more about it 
—proposes this way of protecting mi- 
norities, I must tell him that the Prime 
Minister is much more considerate than 
he is, and the minorities themselves 
would very soon acknowledge it. If the 
plan of the right hon. Gentleman was 
carried out you would have not one but 
two oppressed minorities. You would 
have the 200,000 Catholics and the 
500,000 Protestantsin the North of Ire- 
land, and the 3,000,000 Catholics and 
the 300,000 Protestants in the other 
Provinces, so that in order to please 
500,000 people, or the men who are sup- 
posed to represent them, you will outrage 
the feelings of 200,000 Catholics and 
300,000 Protestants. If you care to 
pursue the fantastic theory of the right 
hon. Gentleman down to the point of 
Parish Parliament, you would not solve 
the question, because the Catholic popu- 
lation so interpenetrates every portion 
of Ulster that even if you had a Parlia- 
ment in every parish you would still 
have a minority in each. There is no 
safe standing ground except to treat 
Ireland as a unit, and the demand of 
Ireland as the demand of the people of 
Ireland. I cannot too solemnly protest 
against the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to the Catholic 
Church. The spirit of aggression is as 
foreign to the genius of the Catholic 
Church as it is to the principles of 
modern enlightenment. Can the right 
hon. Gentleman point to any country in 
the world where Uatholics are in the 
majority and where they oppress, perse- 
cute, or disturb in any way whatever 
the freedom of religion of their Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects? It is not done in 
France, itis not done in Italy? | An hon. 
Memser: How about Spain?) No, 
norin Spain. The Protestants are as 
free in the City of Rome as in any cit 

~of the world. Is it done in the Sout 
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American Republics? There the Go- 
vernments are the least stable, and the 
condition of society is the most pre- 
carious, and yet there the civil and re- 
ligious liberties of Protestants are un- 
questioned. There was atime when the 
Catholics of Ireland might, if they 
wished, have oppressed the Protestants 
—that was a time when the prin- 
ciples of toleration did not prevail 
as they do now; and yet I chal- 
lenge any hon. Member of this House 
to look through the records of that 
Parliament of James II., formed as 
it was of Irish Catholic Gentlemen, and 
who had suffered long and grievously at 
the hands of Protestants, and find a 
single act or a single word in reference 
to the doctrine of toleration and equality 
of creeds which might not be now 
adopted to the honour of any of the 
most enlightened communities of to-day. 
I cast back, therefore, upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the imputation he has 
made, and I say that what I know to be 
true of myself, and believe to be true of 
my countrymen—what I know to be 
true of myself I solemnly declare is this 
—that so far from having felt the feel- 
ing of religious bigotry, I have never 
been able even to understand it. I 
believe that every peasant in Ireland 
has for that base and detestable senti- 
ment the same strong feeling; and when 
intriguing politicians talk to us about 
the danger of establishing the Roman 
Catholic Church, although there are 
ample precautions — ecclesiastical 
supremacy in the Bill, still, if there 
were no precautions, I say that the Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland rests, and will 
rest, as all other Churches rest, on the 
moral strength which belong to it by 
the value of its work and the precious- 
ness of its ministrations to the people. 
I would invite the right hon. Gentleman 
to look to our Protestant Leader. 
When he was attacked in high eccle- 
siastical quarters, and when an effort 
was made by base and disreputable in- 
trigues to level against him the supreme 
authority of the Catholic Church, and 
when it appeared for a moment as if 
that supreme authority were about to be 
exercised in his case, history records 
that the Catholic — of Ireland, de- 
voted to their Church and devoted to 
their country, and the Catholic priests 
of Ireland, devoted to their Church and 
to-their country, but having in their 
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mind a clear and fixed distinction be- 
tween the spheres of religious duty and 
that of political liberty, never in one 
moment wavered their devotion to their 
Protestant Leader. Well, Sir, we have 
to deal not only with the critics of this 
measure, but with the prophets of evil. 
The former have attributed to the volun- 
tary establishment of a mode of union 
between the two countries all the follies 
and all the calamities that could follow 
from the most bloody revolution. On 
the other hand, the prophets of evil have 
declared that the future Irish Parlia- 
ment will be guilty of all the follies that 
could be attributed to men who are a 
compound of knaves and lunatics—I 
will not say lunatics, because if you 
admit a lunatic’s premises you will 
generally find that his conclusions are 
just. I will rather say imbecile, for he 
is wrong and silly all through. It is 
said that this Bill leads to separation. 
A shell might almost be thrown from 
Holyhead to Kingstown; a telegram 
would bring troops and ships to the 
cities of Ireland in a day; your bar- 
racks, your forts, and your magazines 
are already in the country. When 
I hear this argument from Englishmen, 
I confess that, as an Irishman, I can 
only feel wonderment; but if I were an 
Englishman, conscious—proudly con- 
scious—of what the energy of my race 
had done in making this Island one of 
the foremost nations in the world, in 
carrying its commerce and flag to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, and in 
maintaining up to this moment the com- 
mercial empire of the seas—if, I say, I 
was an Englishman conscious of the 
qualities of my race, I should resent as 
an injury and an insult the offering of 
any such argument to the British nation. 
No; the Irish people have suffered too 
bitterly and too long to play any idle 
tricks, and the House may rest assured 
that when they obtain their Parliament 
they will choose the most competent 
men in Ireland for the conduct of its 
affairs, and that those affairs will be 
conducted with wisdom, dignity, and 
good faith. There are guarantees in 
the Bill, and there are guarantees out 
of it. The two real guarantees for the 
maintenance of the Empire are physical 
force and the free consent of the people. 
The possession of physical force will 
remain with England. The free consent 
of the people of Ireland rests upon their 
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interest and their affections. Their in- 
terest will be bound to you by this 
measure of political freedom, and their 
affection is sure to follow. I say, there- 
fore, that with regard to the two per- 
manent bases of the security of the 
Empire that one of them remains in un- 
diminished force and the other will be 
increased. Talk about the Viceroy and 
the Crown. Two years ago I saw Lord 
Spencer pass my window in the City of 
Dublin. He galloped by, casting 
frightened glances from side to side, 
surrounded by a body of Guards with 
drawn swords in their hands. He 
galloped through like a General in an 
enemy’scountry. I mentioned the name 
of Lord Spencer, and I say there nevor 
was an Administration that will be 
spoken of with such bated breath by the 
fireside of every man in Ireland as his. 
But the Irish people know how to forgive 
and to forget. I say a light has been 
shed upon the character of Lord Spencer 
by his magnanimous conduct on this 
question. His conduct sheds honour 
upon the name of Englishmen. The 
Irish people perceive his constancy in try- 
ing one course, and, finding that failed, 
adopting another. If Lord Spencer re- 
turned to Ireland to-morrow his body- 
guard would be, not the Dragoons of the 
British Army, but the cheering multi- 
tude of the Loyal majority of Ireland. 
[ Cheers.) The hon. and gallant Member 
or North Armagh eheers that statement. 
[Major SaunnEerson: No, no!}] I 
thought I distinguished a disapprovin 

sound from the vicinity of the hon. an 

gallant Member. I am willing to say 
that I think the disloyal minority would 
keep away. The other day Lord Aber- 
deen made a progress through the South 
of Ireland. He went as the Viceroy of 
the Queen and as the Colleague of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter. He was met at Kenmare by a 
Protestant rector and by a Catholic 
priest, and each of them presented an 
address on behalf of his congregation, 
and each of those addresses testified to 
the full belief of the people that the 
settlement proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman would not only be accepted 
by the people of Ireland, but that it 
would be found to work out hereafter 
the pacification and contentment of that 
country. The National League band 
went to the railway station and met 
Lord Aberdeen ; and what airs do you 
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think they played? They played ‘God 
Save the Queen” and then they played 
“God Save Ireland;” and His Ex- 
cellency very aptly and very justly re- 
marked that he rejoiced at the new and 
promising combination between nation- 
ality and loyalty. I am bound to say 
that I read in the papers that they 

layed ‘‘ God Save the Queen”’ rather 

adly ; it was an air at which they had 
had not much particular practice ; and, in 
fact, there is a report that these ener- 
getic musicians stayed up all night in 
order to learn it. We can scarcely 
wonder at it, for the last time ‘God 
Save the King” was heard in Kenmare 
was in the year 1795, and the coincidence 
is instructive, for in that year Lord 
Fitzwilliam, a former messenger of 
peace to Ireland—a former messenger, 
whose mission, by unfortunate and miser- 
ableintrigues and bybase passions, proved 
abortive—paid his visit to Kenmare. I 
hope the present mission may prove more 
successful. Before I sit down I must 
protest with all my force against the in- 
sinuation which has heen made that we 
have put our case before the people of 
Britain accompanied by any threats or 
by any menaces. We have stood out of 
this controversy; we have allowed it to 
be freely discussed between the British 
people andtheir Leaders. If weintervene 
even at the present stage it is because it 
is no longer possible for us to be silent— 
it is because it is now essential that our 
views and opinions should be known. 
The people of Ireland have suffered 
bitterly in the past. They are now pass- 
ing through a time of terrible trial, and 
I claim from men of all Parties in this 
House the admission that the Irish 
people are behaving with the most re- 
markable patience. The threats do not 
come from us. The threats come from 
the ‘‘Loyal minority.” The threats 
come from those who have never been 
loyal to you—from those who have never 
been loyal to anything but to their 
own selfish interest and their own sordid 
gain. They now threaten to be disloyal 
to you and traitors to the Throne unless 
you allow them to keep their feet where 
their feet have been for so long—upon 
the necks of the Irish people. I do not 
know where the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham found the growing 
determination on the part of Ulster to 
resist this Bill. Did he find it in the form 
of the Protestant Home Rule Association 
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of Belfast? Did he find it in the address 
of 500 leading Protestants of Ulster 
recently presented to the Prime Minister 
congratulating him on his policy and 
hoping for its success? Did he find it 
in advertisements in the Press informing 
the police where they could find the 
Snider rifles, or did he find it in the 
Orange triumvirate above the Gangway? 
With regard to the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Down (Colonel 
Waring), with his threat of war, there 
seems to be a tone of Don Quixote in his 
character something more pathetic than 
formidable. I do not apprehend any 
danger from the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, nor from the hon. Member 
for South Belfast (Mr. Johnston). The 
hon. Member for South Belfast rushed 
from a meeting of his supporters the 
other day with the exclamation—‘ I am 
going to London to stop Mr. Morley’s 
Arms Bill? ’’ Well, he came to London, 
he saw the Bill, and he was conquered, 
and he has since been denounced for his 
recreancy by the Tory organ in Ulster, 
because, instead of defeating the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Bill, he walked into 
the Lobby with the Government as 
neatly as ever a ewe followed a bell- 
wether through a hedge. The hon. 
Member seems to be under the impres- 
sion that the British Army will not fight 
him. I never heard that the British 
Army—especially the 30,000 Catholic 
soldiers in the ranks—had transferred 
their allegiance from Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria to King Williem of Ballykil- 
beg. That Monarch may be excellent 
in many respects, but he labours under 
two disqualifications—he has no com- 
missariat and he has no exchequer. 
Without these two qualifications it is 
quite impossible to keep any army in 
the field. The hon. Gentleman threatens 
that he will go through the land with 
the Bible in one hand and the sword in 
the other. [An hon. Member: The 
rifle] — yes; with the Bible in one 
hand and the rifle inthe other. That is 
an old tableau—it has not the merit of 
novelty—and I must say that, aware as I 
am that the hon. Gentleman has devoted 
the vigour of his career to peaceful pis- 
catorial pursuits, I fear that he may do 
some harm to others with his Bible and 
some injury to himself with his rifle. 
But seriously, Sir, I think that the hon. 
Gentleman at his time of life would do 
well to consider whether even the enthu- 
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siastic sons of King William, when he 
makes his heroic speeches, are not think- 
ing in their own secret hearts that he 
would fill an arm-chair much better than 
line a ditch. Probably, Sir, most of 
them suspect that a night-cap would 
come more readily to his hand than the 
rifle. But the chief of the triumvirate 
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will feel yourself indebted to me for 
enabling you to appreciate the spirit 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
speeches in future debates in this 
House. But the point of my revela- 
tion of the system of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman is this—that an hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, who, when he 





is the hon. and gallant Member for 


desires to attack his fellow-Members, 


North Armagh (Major Saunderson). He | does not do it on his own responsibility, 
differs a good deal from the hon. Member | but throws a shield of inverted commas 
for South Belfast (Mr. Johnston), who | between himself and the epithet, is not 
is the dupe of hisown imagination. The | in my opinion the kind of man who in 
hon. and gallant Member for North | any emergency would face the British or 
Armagh sees through himself quite | any other Army. The only importance 


clearly, and it is not this kind of a 
Paladin that the British Army would be 
afraid of. What he relies on is the 
credulity of the British people. I can 
shed some light on the method of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, for lately 
in a speech in Ireland he said— 


“‘T have had an opportunity of speaking at 
Chester and at Plymouth, and I have spoken in 
other places. I invariably saw this—that there 
was nothing which elicited their enthusiasm so 
much as when I told them that the Ulster men 
were ready to strike at the proper time for 
their defence. I intend to repeat that again 
and again. I said distinctly in the House of 
Commons that our right arms shall shrivel be- 
fore we consent to be ruled by Parnell. The 
rest will follow as a matter of course.” 





Ishould be sorry to see anything occur 
to mar the statuesque appearance and 
martial vigour of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman ; but I cannot help thinking 
that perhaps in view of such a contin- 
gency the best service his right arm 
could fulfil would be to shrivel, as other- 
wise he may be compelled to break his 
word or else get himself into serious 
trouble. But the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman conducts his operations on a 
system, and he has explained to his 
friends how he does it. He has told 
them that if he attacked his opponents 
directly, you, Sir, would call him to 





these threats have acquired has been 
derived from the patronage which they 
have received. The local inciters to dis- 
order in Ulster are what an able journal 
opposed to this Bill described them— 
‘‘mere fire eaters and feather heads,”’ 
with this exception, that while the fire 
they consume is imaginary the feathers 
in their head are real. The noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) tells Ulster men that 
“by Heavens, their privileges are worth 
fighting for.” When he asks them 
whether they are as good men as their 
forefathers in 1798 he awakens all the 
memories of horror and outrage and 
ruin inflicted upon a helpless and de- 
fenceless people, and in urging Ulster 
to charge with all its chivalry re- 
vives memories which set men’s blood 
in flame. It is then that the conduct of 
hon. Gentlemen who are playing a game 
of ‘‘ bluff,” and of dependence upon the 
credulity of the people, acquires a 
seriousness not its own. Lord Salisbury, 
when the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Major Saunderson) at St. James’s Hall 
repeated the dire threats about the 
shrivelling of his right arm, was so 
struck with the conclusiveness of the 
argument that he said to attempt to add 
force to it would be like trying to paint 





Order. “There are Parliamentary ob- ; the lily. Lord Salisbury does not stick 
jections,” he said, ‘‘ to calling a spade a| at a trifle, but he will not try to paint 
spade.” And then with some ingenuity the Orange lily. He does not know this 
I discovered the method of what may be particular lily as well as we do. This 
called vicarious vituperation. Well, Sir, particular lily stands in no need of 
we are thankful to the hon. and gallant painting. It is able to change colour of 
Gentleman for the hint. I know some | itself. It was buff once; it is orange 
quotations which would greatly enter- now, and some day or other it will be 
tain the House, and the hon. and gal- ‘green. The right hon. Gentleman the 
lant Gentleman says— Member for West Birmingham has 
| placed himself in alliance with the 
on. ap Degen tome pen, way en a men ang | Heads of the Tory Party in ineiting a 

nee & Weny 14,8 erqeenien. certain section of the Protestants of 
IT have no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that you | Ulster to the resistance of the law. He 
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has told them that if they are “really 
in earnest” they are certain to have 
their way. What does he mean by 
being “really in earnest?” I think the 
terms are plain enough. He used these 
threats at a time when threats were 
hurtling through the air, and we heard 
of armed bodies of Orangemen and of 
the despatch of Snider rifles. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman expect us to be- 
lieve that when he asks an excited body 
of factionaries in Ulster to prove that 
they are really in earnest he means any- 
thing else than that the will of this 
Parliament and the authority of the 
Crown should be defied by force of 
arms? What otherwise can he mean? 
The will of the men of Ulster upon this 
Irish question will not be traversed 
until the Irish Parliament comes into 
existence and endeavours to assert its 
authority ; and if the men of Ulster at 
that stage accept the advice of the right 
hon. Gentleman, they will be in the 
position of manifest traitors to the 
Crown, and I do not see what can save 
them and the Heads of the Tory Party 
from the taint of constructive treason. 
I think, Sir, it is time that the Oath of 
a Privy Councillor should be read at the 
Table of this House. I think it is time 
that this House should consider the 
advisability of presenting an Address to 
the Crown inviting Her Gracious Ma- 
jesty to revise the list of Privy Coun- 
cillors. They talk of threats if you 
pass this Bill. Sir, if you pass this 
Bill you will have overruled these 
threats of the turbulent and violent 
minority, devoid of political power and 
influence in Ireland. If you fail to 
pass this Bill, you will have yielded to 
the threats of that minority. Ireland 
will hold it so. The Irish people all 
over the world will believe it, and 1 beg 
the House to remember how fatal a 
lesson it would be to leave it on record 
that, after having used the scaffold and 
the penal cell from generation to genera- 
tion, Irishmen who merely asked the 
right that you now say suould be con- 
ceded were refused the concession of that 
national right, because a faction of the 
people of Ireland—who were never 
loyal to anything except their own 
passions and selfishness—threatened to 
rise against you. Sir, guarantees have 
been spoken of—the guarantee that this 
House has for the future of Ireland is 
one that cannot be questioned—the 
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great guarantee is the gratitude of the 
—_ of Ireland to the Prime Minister. 

e has not yet succeeded; but we are 
grateful to him for the intention and 
the desire as if success were already in 
his hands. Moreover, that we are grate- 
ful to him—deeply grateful to him—for 
having in the presence of mean and un- 
worthy attacks upon ourselves and our 
people declared in the face of England 
and the world his confidence in us and 
in them. We shall never abuse that 
confidence. It is not a half-confidence 
that we in return offer the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister. We 
appreciate the difficulties that surround 
him. We estimate the forces by which 
he is beset. We had hoped that it 
might have been possible for him a few 
days ago to have pressed forward the 
Bill this Session ; but, reviewing in my 
own mind all the forces opposed to him 
and the character of the tactics sure to 
be pursued with reference to the matter, 
I thought and believed that after care- 
fullyreviewing the three coursesindicated 
by him at the Foreign Office, that he an- 
nounced the course most likely to defeat 
obstructive tactics, and accomplish a 
generous policy for Ireland. He has told 
us that he will press on this Bill, and that 
he anticipates at present no material 
amendment except with regard to that 
portion referring to the retention of 
Irish Members. For my own part, I am 
not sorry that the enmity to the Prime 
Minister and his Bill at the present 
moment has unequivocally expressed 
itself. The grievance of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
is not against the Prime Minister and 
his Bill; his grievance is that he is not 
Prime Minister of England at the pre- 
sent moment. He is the victim of a 
precocious ambition. He sat for some 
time on the box of the Liberal coach; 
not like the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen), 
who was tied behind it, and who has 
made his progress in that reluctant 
manner, kicking and shouting every 
inch of the way. No, Sir. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
iningham sat on the box, but he made a 
slight mistake as to his position there. 
Now, while he did not drive the coach, 
but only sat on the box beside the driver, 
still sometimes he wished to take the 
reins, to apply the whip, to put on the 
drag, sometimes to pull up, sometimes 
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to turn aside, sometimes to regulate the 
ce. But, the driver, on the other 
hand, who had made several journeys, 
and had never had any serious mishap, 
naturally desired to regulate the pace 
himself. I have no doubt that the 
country will agree that the driver was 
perfectly right in his determination to do 
so. The right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham not being able to regulate the 
ace, he wished to upset the coach. 
Well, the coach may be upset, but it can 
be set up again, and what then will 
become of the worthy who pulled out 
the lynch-pin? I think it is no evil, if 
the struggle is to come, that the fight 
shall begin at the first barricade, and 
the sooner the fight begins the sooner it 
will be ended. Sir, we have confidence 
in this House. This House is the first- 
born of the Democracy of Great Britain. 
I have always believed—and [ still re- 
fuse to believe the contrary—that the 
House will be true to its origin. If it 
should not be so there is, happily, an 
appeal. We look with confidence to the 
appeal from this House to the country, 
if it is necessary. The people of Eng- 
land were never responsible for the 
shame and the guilt of misgovernment 
of Ireland. It was the national shame, 
but it never was their shame. They 
were misled and misinformed by a cun- 
ning Government class and by an un- 
scrupulous Press. Now, for the first 
time, the people of England know the 
truth, and they have been told that 
truth with an eloquence, and a com- 
prehensiveness, and a force that no other 
living man could approach. At the time 
of the Union only a fraction of the people 
had been within the pale of the Consti- 
tution; but now for the first time they 
know the truth, for the first time they 
have the power, and although the right 
hon. Member for East Edinburgh (Mr. 
Goschen), and his kind would have kept 
millions of Englishmen out of the fran- 
chise if they could, though they appeal 
to the country agaiust the Prime Minis- 
ster, I believe the appeal to England, to 
the men to whom the Prime Minister 
gave political force, will result in their 
using that politieal force in the name of 
justice, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man will be supported by a force that 
will be irresistible. Sir, this is a 
struggle between a giant and a throng 
of liliputians. The time is against the 
pigmies. They may press in upon that 
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point, they may beset him sore, but he 
can call out his reserves. The liliputians 
succeeded in binding a countryman of 
the right hon. Gentleman—one named 
Gulliver—they bound him with very 
slender pack thread, but they did it 
because they caught him asleep. Now, 
I have observed the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister for some years, 
and I have noticed that in the course of a 
long Sitting he has sometimes appeared 
to slumber in his place; but if any hon. 
Gentleman tries—no matter how obscure 
the Member—to refer to Bulgaria or Mid 
Lothian, or even Kilmainham, the right 
hon. Gentleman immediately opened one 
of his eyes, keeping the other, I pre- 
sume, in reserve for emergencies. From 
that I gather that to catch the right 
hon. Gentleman asleep in public matters 
is not by any meanseasy. Alithe right 
hon. Gentleman has to do in this struggle 
is to keep wide awake—the Bill will be 
secure, and England will enable him to 
win. The noble Marquess the Member 
for Rossendale said that the Bill was 
dead. Sir, the Billisnot dead. The Bill 
is alive, and it will live; it will thrive in 
the hands of a living Irish nation. But 
I will tell the noble Marquess what is 
dead—his Party is dead. His Party is 
one of husks shed by the Liberal Party, 
and these husks are represented by terri- 
torial Whigs and sham Radicals. The 
Marquess of Salisbury took upon him- 
self to state that in a few days this Bill 
would be a matter of history—it will be 
a matter of history, but it will be a his- 
tory of one chapter closed and another 
opened—it will be a history of a chapter 
that records the end of a chapter which 
lasted 700 years—a chapter unequalled 
in misery and in shame, a chapter of 
tyranny, retaliation, and of persecution. 
lt will mark the opening of a better and 
a happier chapter—of a chapter to laet, 
I hope, through the ages yet to come— 
a chapter of justice and of mutual 
kindliness—a chapter of prosperity and 
peace. Sir, I believe that in the Hall 
of the Irish Legislative Chamber—oppo- 
site the statue of Charles James Fox— 
that one great Englishman, before our 
time, who had the wisdom and the 
greatness to appreciate the justice of the 
Irish cause, will stand the statue of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter. We who will have remembered 
him in his greatness—we who have seen 
him and heard him—will know how he 
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feared nothing, how he daréd everything 
where his head and conscience led him 
to champion the Irish cause. His 
memory will be a beneficent influence to 
the future time. History, the impartial 
justifier of right, will, when the pas- 
sions of this struggle are stilled, when 
everyone of us is lying quiet in our 
grave, cherish his memory as one 
who brought to an end the woful and 
bitter fight between two nobly-gifted 
nations—the struggle between the Eng- 
lish and the Irish people—and gene- 
rations of Englishmen and of Irishmen 
yet unborn will bless his memory as that 
of him who initiated and achieved be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland a settle- 
ment sought for by this Empire, bene- 
ficial to Great Britain, satisfying to 
Ireland, and honourable to both our 
nations. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) said, he had listened, as he 
was sure hon. Gentlemen generally had 
listened, to the last speech with ad- 
miration and interest. It was rare 
that they heard a speech of greater 
brilliancy or humour. He thought the 
existence of the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) was in itself an argument 
against the exclusion of the Irish Mem- 
bers. The House would be poorer if 
it wanted the wer and eloquence 
and humour of the hon. Member. He 
wished, however, to bring the discus- 
sion back from the higher flights to 
which the hon. Member had raised 
it, and to deal with the subject in a 
more prosaic way, in order to bring 
some of the statements that had been 
made to the plain test of facts. He 
wished to say a few words upon a single 
aspect—and it might be a small aspect 
—of this great question which had not 
been touched on in this debate. It was 
one of very great importance, and one 
which went so deep into the social fabric 
of the Protestant community in Ireland, 
and might be so far-reaching in its 
effects for generations of Irishmen yet 
unborn, that he must direct attention 
to it. He alluded to the effect which 
this Bill, if it were passed into law, 
must inevitably have on the future 
of the education of the youth of Ireland. 
A few weeks ago he was present, in 
a Committee Room upstairs, at a meet- 
ing of Scottish Members, when they 
were addressed by three illustrious mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
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land—the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly and two of his reverend brethren. 
These gentlemen spoke to them in 
earnest, simple language, with no bitter- 
ness or sectarian animosity, but they 
spoke the language of conviction. They 
told them that though heretofore they 
had lived on terms of friendship and 
brotherhood with the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic Church, they looked 
with alarm and dismay on the proposals 
which they were now discussing. They 
told them how the Catholic clergy were 
active workers on the National League, 
and how they were working for the 
ascendancy of the Catholic Church. They 
told them what their main object was. 
It was to get the supreme control over 
the education of the youth of Ireland. 
What they said, and the manner in 
which they said it, with no bitterness or 
animosity, but with a settled and a pain- 
ful conviction, made a deep impression 
on his mind, and, he thought, on the 
minds of all who heard it. With that 
impression on his mind, the question 
he wished to ask was this—Was this 
Presbyterian deputation right or was it 
wrong, when the members of it told 
them that the control of the education of 
the youth of Ireland was the goal at which 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and priest- 
hood of Ireland were aiming, and which 
they must reach if this Bill were allowed 
to pass? As he desired to confine his 
remarks to a corner of this subject, so 
he would confine them to the case of the 
Protestant minority in Ireland. There 
could be no objection to the Catholic 
majority conducting their educational 
system and their educational methods in 
whatever way seemed best to them. If 
they preferred a denominational to a 
national system where the Catholic popu- 
lation was alone affected, no one could 
take exception. In Scotland they pre- 
ferred a national system, and they hada 
national system, but they safeguarded 
the rights of the Catholic and Episco- 
palian minority ; and if he felt that they 
could trust the Irish Parliament and the 
Trish Executive to safeguard the rights 
of the Protestant minorities throughout 
Ireland, he should feel, on this point, 
less reluctant than he did to support the 
scheme of the Government. But, in 
looking at the scheme of the Govern- 
ment, he found the Government did not 
themselves trust the Irish Parliament or 
the Irish Executive in matters of edu- 
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cation and religion. The Bill contained 
no less than five distinct limitations in 
the powers of the Irish Legislature on 
these subjects. They prohibited the 
Irish Legislature from making any laws 
(1) for the establishment or endowment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; (2) for imposing any 
disability or conferring any privilege 
on account of religious belief; (3) from 
abrogating or derogating from the right 
to establish or maintain any place of 
denominational education, or any de- 
nominational institution or charity; (4) 
prejudicially affecting the right of any 
child to attend a school receiving public 
money without attending the religious 
instruction of that school; (5) impairing 
without leave the rights, property, or 
privileges of any existing Corporation. 
When he read these limitations and re- 
strictions, whether he believed in their 
efficacy or not, he saw by them that the 
Government did not trust the Irish 
Legislature to safeguard the rights of 
the minorities; and if the Government 
did not trust it, he asked himself what 
will this Irish Parliament and this Irish 
Executive necessarily be? He asked 
that question, and he answered it in the 
words of the Nationalist Party them- 
selves. The answer was to be found in 
The United Ireland of April 10, and this 
was the organ of the Nationalist Party. 
The editor was one of the most con- 
spicuous Members of the National Party, 
and this was what that paper said only a 
few weeks ago upon this subject— 

‘A National Parliament controlling Irish 
affairs from College Green would not be a re- 
volutionary novelty. It would be only regu- 
larizing a system of government which is 
already obeyed from Donegal to Cork. The 
National League has already proved itself the 
most beneficent and capable Government with 
which Ireland has been for centuries en- 
dowed.”’ 

That, Sir, is a plain answer to the plain 
question, What will the Irish Parlia- 
ment and the Irish Executive necessarily 
be? When he considered this, he 
understood how it was that the Govern- 
ment would not trust this Irish Legisla- 
ture which it proposed to set up, and 
why all these limitations and restrictions 
were introduced into the Bill—well, what 
hope would there be that the rights 
of the Protestant minority would be safe- 
guarded when the National League had 
become supreme? Would not the priests 
look for their reward when the League 
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was supreme? Of course they would; 
and what would their reward be? That 
reward would be the control of the edu- 
cation of the youth of Ireland. There 
was no manner of doubt that control of 
the education of Ireland in all its 
branches— University, middle, and ele- 
mentary—was what the priests had 
struggled for for many a year, and 
which, when the League was supreme, 
they meant tohave. This was admitted 
by the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy). But if the House 
required any proof of this he could 
supply it. Ireland, as everyone knew, 
had had a national system of educa- 
tion since 1833, and the basis of that 
system was united secular and separate 
religious instruction. Until the other 
night he had understood that this sys- 
tem was a good system. In the old days, 
if he mistook not, his right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Council (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) considered the system 
was a good system, though the results 
were hardly adequate. But these were 
in the old days—the pre-salvation days. 
—the days before his right hon. Friend 
had gone to Leeds and had become a 
Home Ruler. Now, he told them they 
had been on the wrong track. We gave 
education to Ireland according to Eng- 
lish ideas. ‘“‘ We only gave ’’—he quoted 
his right hon. Friend’s words—“ the sort 
of education which fitted people to go to 
prison.”” Surely his right hon. Friend’s 
conversion to these Nationality doctrines 
of education must have been of very re- 
cent growth. Why, Sir, it will be in 
the recollection of the House—at any 
rate, it was well in the recollection of 
Scottish Members—that only a few 
months ago, when the Scottish Mem- 
bers, speaking for their constituents, 
were desirous of having education in 
Scotland according to Scottish ideas 
under a Scottish Secretary, exactly as 
Irish education was under an Irish Se- 
cretary, his right hon. Friend, almost 
alone among the Scottish Members, op- 
posed it. He got a Select Committee 
formed to report against Scottish edu- 
cation being managed by the Scottish 
Secretary in this House, and out of it he 
preached the gospel against it—he even 
resigned his Scottish seat as a protest 
against it—and now he was a convert, 
at least as far as Ireland went; he was 
for giving education according to Irish 
ideas, because education according to 
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English ideas only fitted Irishmen to go 
to prison. He (Mr. Craig Sellar) sup- 


posed the right hon. Gentleman was now | 


for giving education to the Scotch ac- 


cording to Scotch ideas. He hoped it | 


might be so, and perhaps they should 
have him back among them as a Scottish 
Member reconciled. As to whether the 
priests and the Bishops in Ireland were 
working to secure the control of Irish 
education, the hon. Member pointed to 
the action of these clergy with regard to 
the ‘‘ model schools” to show that, so far 
as elementary education goes, they are 
working tothat end. These schools had 
always been the objects of their hos- 
tility. Although they had turned out 
some of the best teachers in Ireland, 
they were regarded as ‘intrinsically 
evil” by the Bishops. Parents were 
forbidden, under the severest ecclesias- 
tical penalties, from sendiug their chil- 
dren to these schools; and clerical ma- 
nagers, of whom there were a great 
many in Ireland, were interdicted from 
employing teachers who were trained 
there. The reason of this hostility was 
well explained by one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Irish Commissioners— 
Sir Robert Kane—who said that the 
interdict had been carried out with the 
object of putting education in the hands 
of the Church authorities and establish- 
ing the Christian Brothers in place of 
the present schools. There could be no 
doubt in the mind of any man that 
throughout the whole of Ireland, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, the object of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy was to get control over the 
elementary education. With regard to 
higher education, he would not weary 
the House with argument. He would 
only quote The Dublin Review, a paper 
originally started by Cardinal Wiseman, 
and which was the authorized exponent of 
the views of the clergy. Every article in 
the paper was submitted to three censors, 
who examined its bearings on faith, 
morals, and other matters; and it 
might be therefore regarded as the 
true exponent of the views of the 
hierarchy with regard to middle educa- 
tion. That paper, while admitting that 
higher education opened a larger avenue 
to Catholic youth, expressed a prefer- 
ence that Catholic youth should be un- 
instructed rather than that they should 
be tempted to doubt the truth of their 
religion. In other words, it said that 
ignorance was the best protection for 
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Catholic youth against infidelity. That 
quotation, he thought, was sufficient to 
show the animus of the clergy towards 
middle education. The third point he 
wished to bring forward was with re- 
spect to Trinity College, Dublin. The 
relations of Trinity College and the 
Catholic hierarchy had often been the 
subject of discussion in that House, 
Some time ago the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir William Har- 
court), speaking on the matter, said 
that if he thought the Bill which he 
was then speaking on would not do jus- 
tice to Trinity College he would vote 
against it. He said that Trinity Col- 
lege was the “intellectual eye” of Ire- 
land, and to hand it over to the Roman 
Catholics would be like permitting Ultra- 
montane wreckers to put out all the 
lights on the coast of Galway. Arch- 
bishop Walsh had declared that so long 
as the central fortress of education in 
Treland, which was not Catholic, was 
allowed to stand so long would it be 
impossible for any statesman, English or 
Irish, to deal with the question of edu- 
cation in Ireland. The hon. Member 
for the City of Dublin (Mr. Sullivan) had 
also declared that Trinity College was 
part of the machinery for the subjuga- 
tion of Ireland, that it was a branch of 
English arrangements and institutions 
in Ireland, and was simply an English 
fortress. How far would they be able 
to attain their ends if this Bill became 
law? Trinity College was open to all re- 
ligions, on equal terms, and without dis- 
tinction. Students of any denomination, 
and student of every denomination and 
every religion, were free, ashe understood 
it, to compete for every prize and every 
scholarship, and the Governing Body 
were subject to no religious tests. It 
was freer than any of our Colleges in 
Oxford or Cambridge, and yet, because 
it was a ‘non-Catholic ’’—not an ‘‘anti- 
Catholic ’’—institution, it came under 
the denunciation of the hierarchy. 
Now, what might be its fate under this 
Bill? Its endowments might be confis- 
cated by taxation, and this taxation 
might be eqneouristes to any purpose 
which the Irish Legislature—namely, 
the National Legislature—might think 
fit, subject to the assent of the Queen in 
Couneil. Out of these revenues, there- 
fore, another and exclusively Catholic 
University could be endowed, and the 
‘*intellectual eye of Ireland” would be 
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ut out, the lighthouse on the coast of | 
ignorance and bigotry would be destroyed 
at the bidding of the ‘‘ Ultramontane 
wreckers.” But the same object could 
be effected by indirect means under this 
Bill. The rights of existing Corpora- 
tions might be set aside by the Queen in 
Council on an Address presented by the | 
Legislative Body of Ireland. As he 
said before, the priests had been active 
workers on the League. The Irish | 
Legislature would simply be the Na- 
tional League. The priests had helped 
the League to ‘come to its own,” as the 
Jacobite song said; the priests were to 
have their reward, and the first share of 
the spoils of victory which the priests 
would have would be that the constitu- 
tion of Trinity College should be abo- 
lished in favour of a Body of a different 
religious complexion, and that the curri- 
culum should be remodelled in accord- 
ance with Ultramontane ideas. The 
“gagging clauses’ of the discarded 
and discredited University Bill of 1873 
would be passed and put in force, and 
the study of history and of philosophy 
would be excluded from the curriculum. 
His right hon. Friend the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council argued with much 
eloquence against this proposal in 1873. 
But that was in the days in which he 
was a Scottish Representative, and be- 
fore he found salvation in his formulary 
about educating Ireland according to 
Irish ideas. But even if those subjects 
were retained in the curriculum, the 
study of history would be confined to 
these fragmentary extracts and one-sided 
text-books, which the Church approved, 
and the study of philosophy to formal 
logic and mediawval theology. The 
whole spirit of free inquiry would 
henceforth be stifled and extinguished, 
and a University which for centuries had 
been the home of unfettered science and 
speculation would become a mere train- 
ing school of Catholic orthodoxy. But 
even without applying to the Queen in 
Council the majority in the Irish Legis- 
lature could transform the character of 
Trinity College. Great powers were 
vested in the Crown—that is, the Lord 
Lieutenant—under the Caroline Statutes 
for recasting the internal arrange- 
ments in the College. Hitherto these 
powers had not been used, except on the 
motion of the College itself. But there 
was nothing to prevent a Lord Lieu- 
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sible Ministers, from carrying out all 
the changes which the Bishops de- 
manded. A Parliament hostile to secu- 
lar education could, without infringing 
a clause in the Bill, establish Catholic 
ascendancy inside the University. In 
short, Trinity College would be at the 
mercy of the Irish Executive for the 
time being, and the influences which it 
represented. Similarly the Irish Execu- 
tive would have entire control over the 
appointments to the Queen’s College, 
and even the great Presbyterian College 
at Belfast, in the very centre of Ulster 
Protestantism, could, by judicious ap- 
pointments, be so manipulated that none 
but Catholics could attend it. He should 
not go down the scale from University to 
middle, and from middle to elementary 
education ; but the same reasoning ap- 
plied all through. Appointments on the 
Examining Body and on the National 
Board would, of course, be in the hands 
of a Catholic Executive, supported by a 
Catholic Parliament, and acting upon a 
Catholic Lord Lieutenant. The appoint- 
ment of Inspectors would lie in the 
Executive, the power of granting and 
withholding grants, the appointment of 
teachers—all these would be in the 
hands of the Legislature—that is, of the 
National League. The truth was, the 
word ‘‘ religion” need never be men- 
tioned in the Irish Legislature, nor the 
words “‘ religious endowment,” or ‘“ reli- 
gious disqualification,” and yet elemen- 
tary education could he placed under the 
absolute control of the Cathulie Church. 
All that was required was a good working 
majority on the National Board. Then, 
such Inspectors and teachers as did not 
fall in with the views of the Board would 
be dismissed, grants would be with- 
held from heretical and nonconforming 
schools, and in every schoo] throughout 
Ireland religion could be, and would be, 
according to the logical and consistent 
theory of Catholic education, mixed up 
with secular learning. Even if a Con- 
science Clause were introduced it would 
avail nothing. The stamp and im- 
press of Catholicism would still be 
effectually placed upon secular educa- 
tion. The Catholic religion would 
be established and endowed in every- 
thing except in name. That was quite 
right in Catholic Ireland if it was only 
provided that the scattered Protestants 
in the South and West were safeguarded. 
He did not ask for ascendancy, but only 
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fair play. But they would not get fair 
play under this Bill. The Protestant 
community in the South and West would 
find itself, even in the non-Catholic part 
of Ulster, obliged to choose between two 
alternatives—that of accepting a system 
of so-called national education, guided 
and controlled by the Catholic hier- 
archy, or providing schools for itself out 
of resources which would be hopelessly 
inadequate to the task. He did not 
think this latter alternative was possible 
in the present state of trade. What the 
Protestants of Ireland would have to 
face, if this Bill were allowed to pass, 
would be the establishment and endow- 
ment by indirect means of a single de- 
nomination—the denomination, he ad- 


mitted, of the majority, but without the | 


shadow even of protection for the con- 
sciences and claims of the minority. 
This was only one aspect—one corner of 
this question. But this aspect, this 
corner alone, was enough to make him 
and he thought the great majority of 
his countrymen look with anything but 
favour on the provisions of this Bill. 
Allusion had been made in the debate 
to ‘‘Home Rule for Scotland,” and the 
Prime Minister, in his recent Mani- 
festo, put on this gaudy fly, and threw 
it over the people both of Scotland and 
of Wales to see if those nationalities 
would rise to it. He had no right to 
speak for the people of Wales. But 
from what he knew of them he had very 
much doubt if the Welsh people would 
be moved even by such skilful angling 
as that. But he had watched Scottish 
opinion pretty closely, and he was bound 
to say that, so far as his reading of 
Scottish opinion went, there was no de- 
mand for anything of the kind in the 
sense given to it in this Bill. There 
was a demand, and a very legitimate 
demand, for extended and amended local 
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could be done much better and much 
more satisfactorily in Scotland than in 
London; that industrial undertakings 
of that nature were warped and cramped 
and prohibited by the necessity of coming 
to the Imperial Parliament. To that 
extent there was a strong, reasonable, 
practical, and legitimate demand for 
Home Rule in Scotland—if they liked 
to christen it by such a name—and that 
was a demand which, in his opinion, 
ought to be granted. For the fulfilment 
of that demand he had worked, and 
should continue to work, either outside 
or inside Parliament, as hard as any 
man. But if, without presumption, he 
might venture to say a few words to his 
Colleagues from Scotland, he would ask 
them—Would they, or any man among 
them, look at such a proposal as this 
Irish scheme if it were offered to Scot- 
land? Let him mention a case or two. 
Would they consent to be excluded from 
the Imperial Parliament, from all par- 
ticipation in the consideration of Foreign 
and Colonial and Imperial affairs, even 
at the price of a Statutory Parliament 
in Edinburgh? Would they consent to 
allow the whole Imper‘al policy with re- 
gard to our Indian Dependencies, which, 
to a large extent, had been made, and 
consolidated, and governed by Scotsmen, 
to be moulded and directed by England 
without their having a voice in the direc- 
tion? Would they consent to have their 
Colonial policy, which might affect for 
weal or woe the lives of thousands of 
Scotsmen in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, to be guided exclusively by 
Englishmen, and the Scottish Members 
not to be allowed to say a word or raise a 
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: finger in the matter? Would they con- 


sent to hand over the Imperial Army 
and Navy, with the glorious deeds of 
which the names of so many illustrious 
Scotsmen were honourably associated— 


government in Scotland to manage affairs | would they consent to hand over the 


in counties and burghs on a representa- 
tive instead of a nomination system. 


They fought the elections upon this, and | 
they expected that before now they | they were excluded? 


should have had a measure on the sub- 
ject. There was a demand for this, and 


that demand went some way. It main-|in the British Empire. 


tained, and rightly maintained, that 
there were many matters of local go- 


Army and Navy of the Empire to the 
exclusive control of Englishmen as- 
sembled in that Parliament from which 
Scotland and 
Scotsmen had borne no humble part in 
the development of trade and navigation 
But Scotland 
and Scotsmen would, if such a Bill 
were to be passed for Scotland, be 





vernment—such as gas and water works, | excluded from passing any law or 
railways, bridges, harbours, tramways, taking part in the discussion of any 
and such things as were the subjects of law affecting the trade and navigation 
private legislation — that these things of the Empire. Would any of his Col- 
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leagues consent to that? He might go 
through the whole list of chess dis- 
tinctious of limitation, and he might ask 
his Colleagues if they would accept any 
one of them, and he was perfectly cer- 
tain they would not. Nay, he went 
further. If, last November, the Liberal 
Representatives for Scotland had gone 
to their constituencies with nothing to 
offer them—no reform in Procedure, no 
reform in the Land Laws, no reform in 
Local Government—nothing but this 
barren and impracticable measure to be 
offered to Ireland or to Scotland—if they 
had gone before the people of Scotland 
with nothing but this, would 60 of them 
have been returned ? Would 30? Would 
the Prime Minister himself have been 
returned for Mid Lothian? No, Sir. 
We and our fantastic projects of Home 
Rule would have been scouted from one 
end of Scotland to the other. And yet 
that was what the Bill proposed tc do for 
Ireland, and hon. Members on that side 
of the House told them that they would 
gladly accept these degrading conditions 
when applied to Ireland, and they adu- 
lated the Ministry and licked the hand 
of the Minister who offered them. He 
did not doubt the sincerity of their ac- 
ceptance, nor the sincerity of their adu- 
lation, though he could not but remem- 
ber the execration with which the Minis- 
try, and that Member of the Ministry 
who more perhaps than any other Mi- 
nister was responsible for the Bill—he 
meant Karl Spencer, because without 
Earl Spencer's co-operation the Prime 
Minister could not have formed his Ad- 
ministration—he could not but remem- 
ber the execrations which only a few 
months ago were heaped upon this Mi- 
nistry and upon that Minister by those 
who now adulated them. He did not 
doubt the sincerity of this adulation. 
But he did doubt if their acceptance now 
and their adulation were the true mea- 
sure of the acceptance of this Bill in 
Ireland. Their professions bound them- 
selves; they did not bind the Irish na- 
tion. They bound themselves; they did 
not bind their successors in Irish agita- 
tlon— 

“ The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones."’ 
He did not believe that the pledges and 
promises of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) had any binding effect. 
He believed that the acceptance of this 


measure, however genuine it may be for | 
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the moment, would not survive a single 
Dublin Parliament. It would be re- 
garded as a mere stepping-stone to fur- 
ther demands—demands which would 
be pressed on every candidate for a seat 
in the Dublin Parliament. Majorities 
would be returned and Ministries formed 
upon these demands, and these demands, 
coming from a Statutory Parliament duly 
elected in Dublin, would be regarded as 
the Constitutional expression of Irish 
opinion, and which, in the end, perhaps, 
after a bitter Parliamentary struggle in 
which great historical Parties might 
again be rent asunder and broken to 
pieces, would be granted by what re- 
mained of the Imperial Parliament. It 
was because he saw no finality in this 
project, because he saw in it nothing 
ut material for fresh agitation in Ire- 
land, that he strenuously opposed it. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board told them the other day that he 
had ‘“‘a message of peace on his lips, 
and an olive branch in his hand.” This 
was not the first olive branch that had 
been sent to Ireland of late years from 
the Imperial Parliament. The Act for 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
was an olive branch; the Land Act of 
1873 was an olive branch; the Land Act 
of 1881 was an olive branch; and the 
extension of the Franchise was an olive 
branch. The Liberal Party was per- 
suaded to pass those olive branches on 
the promise given on each occasion that 
it was a message of peace and a final 
settlement. But every one of these olive 
branches brought forth nothing but 
Dead Sea apples—beautiful to look at, 
but with nothing but dust inside them. 
And after all these messages of peace 
they were no nearer the settlement than 
they were. The more they gave the 
more was demanded. The demands got 
larger and larger; a land agitation had 
grown to a national agitation, and a na- 
tional agitation had grown to a sepa- 
ratist agitation. He said there was no 
finality to these demands; and it was 
because he saw no finality in this mea- 
sure—only an infinity of mischief—that 
with great regret and great reluctance he 
had come to the determination that he 
could not support the second reading. 
Mr. INCE (Islington, E.) said, he 
had listened with the respect due to 
his hon. Friend who had just sat 
down (Mr. Craig Sellar), whose abilities 
and exertions on behalf of the Liberal 
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cause they all recognized, and he had 
endeavoured to ascertain from him what 
he had endeavoured to ascertain from 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain)—namely, what on earth 
the question of what might be good or 
desirable or what might be wanted for 
Scotland had got to do with this Bill. 
The Scottish Members, faithfully repre- 
senting their constituents, no doubt did 
not want Home Rule; did it follow from 
that that the Irish people should not 
have it? The difference between the 
two cases was that the Irish people de- 
sired a thing which the Scottish people 
did not desire. His hon. Friend might 
as well complain that a pigmy declined 
to purchase the clothes of a giant. He 
had listened with profound astonishment 
and great regret to the speech of the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham. He confessed that he did not un- 
derstand the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attitude. The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to be perfectly satisfied with 
the principle of the Bill, and was 
anxious that it should be known that 
he was in favour of Home Rule. They 
were all very anxious just now to let 
their opinions be known to everybody. 
The only thing displeasing to the right 
hon. Gentleman was the form of the Bill. 
But he thought they had got rid of the 
form of the Bill. If there was one thing 
which had been made clear, it was that in 
voting for the second reading they were 
simply voting for the principle of the Bill, 
which was Home Rule for Ireland. He 
could understand and appreciate the at- 
titude of the noble Marquess the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale, who was altogether 
opposed to Home Rule, and was in favour 
of doing nothing for Ireland. But the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham, who avowed that he was a Home 
Ruler when most of them were thinking 
of other things,and who had not changed 
his opinions, was adopting what to him 
appeared an utterly unintelligible course. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had attended 
the meeting at the Foreign Office—as 
he might well have done—he would 
probably have been satisfied with the 
explanations of the Prime Minister, 
which went far to meet the objections 
which he had raised to the Bill. And he 
must say this of the objections of the 
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terations tending to meet the views he 
had contended for, and to make those 
alterations before the Bill was again pre- 
sented to the House. But even as the 
Bill stood, with the alterations proposed 
by the Government, he could not see 
that the Bill failed to fall in with the 
object which the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have so much at heart— 
namely, that the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment should be maintained, and that the 
Irish Members should be retained at 
Westminster. The doctrine of the su- 
premacy of Parliament was, of course, a 
question of Constitutional law, the an- 
swer to which must be gathered from 
the opinions of Constitutional lawyers. 
In support of this doctrine he quoted 
from a book written in the early portion 
of the 17th century, entitled “‘ Privileges 
and Practice of the Parliaments in Eng- 
land, collected out of the Common Laws 
of this land,”’ in which it was laid down 
that all Acts and Statutesin England were 
made ‘‘by the consent of the whole 
Realm.” In other words, the House of 
Commons, in the eye of the law, was 
not a House of Delegates—it was ‘“‘the 
Commons of England,” and, with the 
Crown and the other Estates (the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal), made up “the 
whole Realm ’’—a Body competent to do 
whatsoever it saw fit. That doctrine, 
laid down in 1640, was not then new 
—a little book in black letter, written by 
Lord Chief Justice Fortescue, in the time 
of Henry VI., contained precisely the 
same statement of the law. This doc- 
trine of the absolute supremacy of an Act 
of the English Legislature did not rest on 
mere dicta—it had been put in execution 
within the present Reign. In 1833 
slavery was, by general Act of the Im- 
perial Parliament, abolished throughout 
the whole of the British Dominions. 
Some of the Colonies did not take kindly 
to the Act abolishing slavery, and among 
these the Colonies of the West Indies. 
Jamaica failed to take the proper steps 
to give effect to this alteration of the 
law. Jamaica at that time had a local 
Legislature; but the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, on Jamaica’s failure in duty, in the 
first year of the present Reign, passed 
an Act in which, over the head of the 
local Legislature, it directed that proper 
means should be taken for effectuating 
the release of the slaves. The matter 


right hon. Gentleman—that the Go-/did not stop there. The Legislative 
vernment had undertaken to make al- | Assembly at Jamaica took umbrage at 
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what Parliament had done, and refused 


to vote Supplies. Thereupon the Im- 
perial Parliament passed a further Act, 
enabling, in need, the Governor of 
Jamaica, with the advice of his Council, 
and notwithstanding the dissent of the 
Assembly, to raise the moneys neces- 
sary for carrying on the Government of 
the Colony. Thus the House would 
see that, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of a local Legislature in Jamaica, 
the House of that day had found no 
difficulty in the way of asserting its 
supremacy. He would avow that he 
was by no means pleased to see a 
Bill of this kind introduced into the 
House, and he should have been very 
glad if the necessity for its introduction 
had not existed. But he could not shut 
his eyes to the fact that the condition of 


Ireland was such as demanded redress | 
at the hands of that Assembly. It was | 


said by some opponents of the measure 
that there were two races in Ireland, 
and in support of that assertion stress 
was laid on the fact that Ireland was 
the home of two distinctly separato re- 
ligions. Those who argued in that way 
might say equally well that Brighton 
contained a separate nation because 
there were so many Jews there. Dif- 
ference of religion did not constitute 
difference of race. As to the allegation 
that the people of Ulster would be over- 
borne by the adherents of hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway, he thought 
that if there was any danger it was 
rather the other way, for the Gentlemen 
of Ulster had the sinews of war. Much 
as he should like to see things go on as 
they had gone on hitherto, in view of 
the state to which Ireland had been re- 
duced by the incompetency of the Eng- 
lish Government and of the English 
garrison at Dublin Castle, he could not 
refuse his assent to a measure which, if 
not absolutely final, would at any rate 
hold good for a considerable time, and 
would bring peace and quiet to the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. DAWSON (Leeds, E. ) said, that he 
could not support this measure, because 
he believed it was neither in the interests 
of Great Britain nor of Ireland; but if he 
believed there was no alternative to it 
but 20 years’ coercion, he would have 
supported it, although he did not ap- 
prove of it. But he believed that the 
Marquess of Salisbury’s policy had been 
wrongly described as 20 years’ coercion. 
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The objections and doubts which he had 
in reference to the Bill had, in the first 
place, been instilled into his mind by 
the conduct of those who had brought 
the Bill into the House. It had been 
described as a Bill of unparalleled 
gravity ; but instead of being, as might 
have been imagined, the outcome of 
prolonged contemplation, it was the 
production of a Government which, with 
the exception of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, was composed of Members who 
had previously denounced such a mea- 
sure. The Under Secretary for the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Borlase), 
in his Election address, said that ‘‘ Home 
Rule had been rendered impossible by 
the action of those who supported it.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
William Harcourt), at Lowestoft, de- 
nounced a fancied alliance of the Tories 
and Parnellites; and remembering his de- 
clarations on the subject of Home Rule, 
and comparing them with his present 
views, he (Mr. Dawson) felt he might 
say— Quantum mutatus ab illo, Hectore. 
Then there was the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), 
who, at Culross, in November, 1885, 
after denouncing asa political hotchpotch 
any plan of National Councils for Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, said 
that a separate Parliament and Govern- 
ment for Ireland would cause great 
difficulties, and that he 

‘Did not think it would be likely to be con- 
sented to by Whig or Tory, because it would 
not be consistent with the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Empire and the duty to the 
Crown.” 
Hon. Members were told that because 
a Bill brought forward in such haste as 
this had been laid before them by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
they were bound to pass it because 
Home Rule had thereby been made 
inevitable. Death was doubtless inevi- 
table, but that was no reason why people 
should be invited to cut their own 
throats. Nothing was easier than to 
use this word ‘ inevitable” as an argu- 
ment. For instance, in 1862 the Prime 
Minister, in a celebrated speech that he 
then made, had advised the Northern 
States to cast loose the Southern States, 
because, he said— 

‘‘Just as in business transactions you could 
not keep in partnership a partner who was de- 
termined to leave you;”’ 


and he then said that such separation 
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was ‘‘inevitable.’ But the Northern | 


States refused that advice, and separa- 
tion did not and never would take place. 
It was desirable that the House should 
know exactly what they were discussing. 
This measure could scarcely be charac- 
terized asa Bill, because it was avowedly 
never intended to become law; and it 
was not an abstract Resolution, because 
it condescended to details ‘which could 
not be included inan abstract Resolution, 
and which had been modified from time 
to time in obedience to the dictation 
of the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham. Therefore, they seemed 
to be discussing a sort of hermaphrodite. 
The hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Ince) had said he could not 
understand the attitude of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham on the question of the 
alterations to be made in the Bill. They 
were told that by reading this Bill a 
second time they would be merely 
affirming a general principle; and yet 
they were informed by the Prime Mi- 
nister that this measure had been his 
daily and nightly thought for months, 
and he had occupied three hours and 
a-half in explaining the various details 
of the measure, the general principle of 
which he might have stated in a few 
minutes. But by reading the Bill a 
second time would the House of Com- 
mons, in fact, be merely approving a 
general principle? The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that the only 
alterations that would be made when 
the measure was reintroduced would be 
in Clauses 24 and 39; and when the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) suggested 
that the Bill was to be “‘ reconstructed,” 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister emphatically cried ‘‘ Never, 
never!” while he had pointedly referred 
to the new Bill which was to be intro- 
duced in the Autumn Session as “ the 
Bill.” They were told that a second 
reading only affirmed the central prin- 
ciple of a Bill and not its details. But 
this Bill contained details, each of which 
was of importance, superior to an ordi- 
nary Bill, and they could not be left out 
of consideration in voting on the second 
reading. For instance, there was the 
point of the constitution of the Irish 
Parliament. They were asked to estab- 
lish an Upper Order with property quali- 
fications. He thought this was an old 
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exploded Tory principle. The democracy 
of England seemed to be appealed to by 
every hon. Member below the Gangway 
on both sides of the House, and the 
democracy of England was asked by 
the Government to go back to a Tory 
principle 150 years ago, and so pro- 
duce complication. That was a very 
important thing to be asked to go 
back to 150 or 200 yearsago. Then, 
as to the financial condition of Ireland, 
that was not permitted to be discussed. 
But what about England’s security fur 
Ireland’s tribute? Here he protested 
against Ireland being called upon to 
pay a tribute. He wished to point out 
what had been said by the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who gave the 
House to understand that he would not 
have the Irish Parliament controlled. 
This was a most striking part of the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, who said he 
protested against the Irish Legislature 
being controlled by the English House 
of Commons. And yet this most im- 
portant point was not to be raised on 
the second reading, but was to be rele- 
gated to Committee. In that case, the 
English Parliament were not to be per- 
mitted to consider the question of Irish 
iandlords which might arise under the 
land scheme, and this similarly was to 
be referred to the Committee stage. 
There was one reason why he thought 
the House ought to consider these im- 
portant particulars before passing the 
second reading of this Bill. If the 
House consented to read the Bill a 
second time the opponents would be met 
by this difficulty, that while they might 
disapprove of the Bill, they might also 
be divided on some points of detail, and 
they would find that in Committee, being 
divided among themselves, they would 
be overwhelmed by the Government. 
They were told that foreign opinions 
were in favour of this Bill. He could 
not forget that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister was deserted 
by some of his former Colleagues. He 
was deserted by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington), by the right hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), 
and by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), and 
he did not know how many more; and, 
deserted by his former Colleagues, the 
Prime Minister was forced to fly for 
solace to some American senator. Why 
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should the English House of .Commons 
be asked to pass a Bill like this? Why 
should the opinion of foreign countries 
be brought to bear upon the opinion of 
the House of Commons? Let every 
country manage its own affairs. The 
Prime Minister had referred to what he 
called analogous cases. The House had 
been asked to look at the case of Nor- 
way and Sweden ; and the Government, 
he believed, had been asked to lay upon 
the Table something of a statement re- 
garding those two countries, but they 
were told that there was something of a 
delicate nature in those statements, and 
that they could not be produced. Then 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
Mr. Bryce) laid great stress on the case 
of Denmark and Iceland; but the next 
day he found there was a grave difficulty 
there—a grave Constitutional question ; 
and in Austria and Hungary a Constitu- 
tional crisis was now proceeding. These 
examples were not such as to allay sus- 
picion regarding the satisfactory and 
peaceful working of this Bill. One great 
reason why he opposed the Bill was that 
the Government were already pursuing 
that policy of judicious mixture which 
the Prime Minister had condemned— 
that policy of coercion and conciliation. 
(Cries of ‘*No!”] Yes; they had 
brought in and passed a measure to 
prevent Irishmen carrying arms. If the 
people of Ireland had not a right to 
carry arms—and if this did not partake 
of the character of coercion he did not 
know what coercion was—they had no 
right to govern themselves. For him- 
self, he took no part in the Arms Bill, 
and he should always find it very diffi- 
cult to give coercion. Here they were 
offered a Constitution, but they could 
not be trusted with a gun. Was not 
this irrational and inconsistent ? If they 
could not be trusted with arms, that was 
an argument against their being allowed 
Home Rule. What were the reasons 
for bringing in the Arms Bill? The 
Government had justified the Arms Bill 
not in view of the presert condition of 
Ireland, but on account of what the con- 
dition of Ireland might be if this Bill 
was passed. What a comment was this 
on the Bill itself. They were told that 
if civil war arose from the passing of 
this Bill it would be unjustifiable; but 
it seemed to him that if the Governing 
Body were to break its part of the con- 
tract those who had entered into the 
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contract with it would be released from 
performing their part. If the right hon. 
Gentleman feared the circumstances out 
of which it arose, he was right in bring- 
ing in that Arms Bill; but how serious 
was the position of affairs, and how 
grave was the position of the Govern- 
ment which brought it in. They had 
been told there would be civil war; but 
this he was not going to argue. The 
mere fact that the possibility of such a 
thing could be discussed to his mind con- 
demned the measure which made it pos- 
sible. The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Stansfeld) the other 
night derided the idea of there being 
two nationsin Ulster; but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo had said that, at any rate, 
in Down and Antrim there were only 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. [ Cries of 
‘‘No!”| Well, he did not want to look 
upon any body of his fellow-eountrymen 
as foreigners, nor did he wish to look 
upon any laws which might be made by 
them as coming in a foreign garb; but 
he did protest against a Bill which dealt 
with them as the present measure pro- 
posed to do. Then, with regard to the 
safeguards in the Bill, they would be 
better out of it altogether, and simply 
for the reason that as long as there re- 
mained a single safeguard for the rights 
of the minorities in Ireland, so long 
they would place a blot on the Bill 
and an argument against it which they 
could never take away. What was the 
only kind of Assembly that ought to 
govern any country? Ought it not to 
be an Assembly which they could trust 
to deal out equal laws for everybody— 
to give to the rich man the same laws 
as were to be given to the poor man? 
Every single safeguard that was placed 
on the Bill was a confession that the 
Irish Legislature would not be a Body 
of that character. If such a degrading 
insinuation was placed on that Body, 
how could they expect that the Unionist 
minority should view its policy with any 
confidence ? Now, he could not believe 
that this Bill would be a final settlement 
of the Irish Question. It fell far short 
of the views expressed by the Irish 
Members. It seemed to him that that 
was a difficult dilemma for the Govern- 
ment to get over. The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. W. O’Brien) had 
been reported in his own newspaper as 
having said, in a speech made on the 
23rd of August last year— 
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“When the complete programme of the Land | would vote for it; but if he could not 


League was accomplished, landlordism would 
vanish from the country, and the soil of Ireland 
would be free and its people with no master but 
the Almighty, and no friend but the green flag 
of the independent Irish nation.” 

There had been several other speeches 
made by Irish Members of a similar 
character, though some of them had 
been denied as being inaccurately re- 
ported. The words of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) as to the last 
link between England and Ireland had 
been reported in a verbatim 5 a in 
The Irish World. The hon. Member for 
South Londonderry (Mr. T. M. Healy), 
speaking on April 20, a fortnight after 
that measure was introduced, was re- 
ported in Zhe Freeman’s Journal to have 
said— 

“Let that Bill perish or let it succeed, the 
cause of Ireland would continue. The Irish 
race would pursue their mission, and would 
never cease until they had made their coun- 
try a land free and glorious in the civilized 
world.”’ 

What was the mission of the Irish race 
there referred to? It was that the sepa- 
ration movement should go on until the 
green flag of Ireland floated over Dub- 
lin. That work was to be continued 
whether that Bill sueceeded or not; and 
he asked whetber, in the face of that 
statement from a distinguished Leader 
of the Party below the Gangway, the 
House could be deluded into expecting 
that Bill to be a final settlement of the 
Trish Question? The Government said 
if the Bill failed it could be repealed ; 
but did hon. Gentlemen who were going 
to support the Bill think that after it 
became law it could be repealed by a 
simple Act of Parliament in that House ? 
Would not the Irish people straggle 
hard to prevent its repeal? And though 
the struggle might be futile, still any 
Bill, the repeal of which would have to 
be carried out by force, the House surely 
ought to pause long before it passed. 
He confessed frankly that if he did be- 
lieve it was to be a final settlement of 
the question—if he believed that by a 
measure of that kind they would ever 
attain a final settlement of the question 
— if he thought that the Biil would 
bring peace and prosperity to Ireland, 
to bring about a real union of affection 
and mutual interest between the two 
countries, to strengthen and net to im- 
pair the strength and integrity of the 
Empire, he declared solemnly that he 
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believe this—if he believed it would im- 
pair the strength and integrity of the 
Empire, that it would bring upon Ire- 
land a long series of intestine disturb- 
ances, commotions, and troubles; that 
it would disturb the foundations of pro- 
perty, not of landed property, but in all 
securities—he appealed to hon. Mem- 
bers for Ireland whether he would rot 
be false to his country if he voted in 
favour of the Bill? They would never 
get a final settlement of the Irish Ques- 
tion until they got a Bill which would 
deal out fair and equal justice to all 
persons alike in Ireland, and that the 
present Bill would not do. He did not 
share the views of those who said that 
there would be religious persecution if 
the Bill were passed; but he feared it 
might be the cause of religious intoler- 
ance and religious animosity being 
superadded to terrible political discus- 
sions, and if it passed into law there 
would come a day for many in Ireland 
and for many in this country when 
they would look back on the passing of 
the measure with grief. He felt him- 
self bound to vote against the second 
reading. 

Mr. MAGNIAC (Bedford, N., Big- 
gleswade) said, he had been struck with 
the observation made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) in his remark- 
able speech to the effect that at last the 
English people were beginning to learn 
the truth about Ireland. Some of the 
speeches which they had heard that 
night, and certainly some which they 
had heard yesterday and on Friday last, 
had shown that they had much to learn 
about that country. What they were 
now learning would, he hoped, reach 
the heart of the English people. He 
believed it would, although he confessed 
to some disappointment that more than 
one hon. Member on the other side 
of the House had frequently made 
the inquiry why that measure had 
been brought forward. There was, he 
thought, one reason, and a command- 
ing reason, why it was brought forward. 
They had spent many long and anxious 
nights in the last Parliament in passing 
the Franchise Bill. That Franchise Bill 
was carried by great majorities, and its 
main object was to give electoral rights 
to the people of this country and also 
to the people of Scotland and of Ireland. 
If any confirmation were required as to 
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the social change which had been effected 
by the passing of the Franchise Bill, he 
thought that the eloquent terms in 
which that change was described by 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. A. Morley) would leave 
no doubt in the mind of anyone as to 
what had occurred. There was a pas- 
sage spoken by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) which 
showed that he held the same opinion 
with regard to the magnitude of the 
change effected. He said— 

‘‘ Parliament has granted to Ireland complete 
political freedom in Parliamentary election by 
the ballot and the extension of the franchise, 
and it is absolutely inconsistent with that com- 
plete political freedom to continue permanently 
the old practice of governing Ireland by a sys- 
tem of coercion.” 

He thought this was a striking proof 
of the change which had been effected, 
and it constituted a sufficient answer to 
hon. Members who had asked why this 
Bill had been brought in. The Bill in- 
troduced by the Prime Minister was 
founded on the basis of free and repre- 
sentative institutions. That seemed to 
him to comprise a very large part, if not 
the whole, of the case. In dealing at 
some length with the financial part of the 
question, the hon. Member (Mr. A. Mor- 
ley) showed that the present Expenditure 
in Ireland was £9,000,000. This amount 
was derived from money collected from 
the Irish taxpayers, £7,000,000; and from 
the English taxpayers, £2,000,000. The 
proposal of the Bill was that there should 
be expended in Ireland £6,000,000, in- 
stead of £9,000,000, the result being 
that there would be a flow of 1,000,000 
Irish sovereigns from Ireland into Eng- 
land annually. He thought that this 
was a financial condition of affairs which 
might lead to grave trouble and grave 
commercial disaster. Besides this there 
would be withdrawals of an expenditure 
of £2,000,000 of English money, result- 
ing in a difference of expenditure in Ire- 
land of £3,000,000. It was impossible 
to believe that the withdrawal of such a 
sum as that from the currency of the 
country would not have a very serious 
effect on the Irish Revenue. It was fur- 
ther possible that the sum of £50,000,000, 
spoken of in reference to the Land 
Question, would in the long run reach 
£100,000,000. This would lead to an 
additional drain upon Ireland of between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000 for Interest 
and Sinking Fund,acharge which nocoun- 
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try could stand. It would be equivalent 
to £1,200,000,000 or £1,300,000,000 
National Debt in England, or a payment 
annually of £40,000,000 cr £50,000,000. 
He thought one great advantage of the 
Bill would be that it would lead the 
English people to see at what an enor- 
mous cost they were governing, or mis- 
governing, Ireland, and he thought it 
would also show Ireland that there was 
no disposition to deal with her in a 
niggardly spirit. He did not believe 
the Irish Members were by any means 
irreconcilable. It had not been any 
more pleasant to them than to him to 
sit up all night; but, with arrange- 
ments for them to give more attention 
to Irish Business, the old obstruction 
would disappear, or it ought to be put 
down with the strong hand. If proper 
arrangements were not made for the 
conduct of Irish Business, the House of 
Commons had itself to blame. The 
Irish Members had no right to barter 
away the claim of those who might come 
after them to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the Imperial Parliament. Those 
who did not accept the Bill ought to 
ask what were the alternatives pre- 
sented tothem. That of Local Boards 
was not accepted as the required re- 
medy. Then there was the alternative 
scheme of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain), which he had no hesitation in 
saying he did not understand. It had 
been put befcre them in so crude a 
manner that it was no shame to say that 
until they knew more about it they 
would have nothing to do with it. The 
Leader of the Tory Party (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) had also put forward a 
plan in these words— 

‘*My alternative policy is that Parliament 
should enable the Government of England to 
govern Ireland.” 


What they wanted was not that Eng- 
land should govern Ireland, but that 
Ireland should govern Ireland. The 
Marquess of Salisbury’s was the most 
impossible scheme that had yet been 
put forward, for the only way of carry- 
ing it out would be for Parliament at 
once to repeal that part of the Franchise 
Act which related to Ireland. He did 
not think they were prepared to accept 
such a responsibility as that. He did 
not believe in any specific for Ireland. 
He believed they would have to work 
out the salvation of Ireland by much 
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trouble and much labour; it could not 
be done by a stroke of the pen, nor by 
the passing of any measure in that 
House; but they would have to apply 
many minds and much thought and 
labour to the question. The Prime 
Minister had said that the history of 
Ireland was one long series of internal 
controversies. Two Parties were con- 
tending in Ireland, and it was their aim 
and desire to reconcile those differences. 
That was the task that was set before 
them, and that was the task to which 
the House had to apply itself. Hon. 
Members opposite asked what proof 
there was that anything was required 
to be done in Ireland. There was the 
agrarian difficulty arising from two 
causes, an artificial and a natural cause; 
there was the finance question and the 
representation of Ireland; and there 
was Ireland itself divided into two 
camps. Those were the difficulties which 
they had to deal with, and he was not 
aware that any other remedies had yet 
been applied but coercion and corrup- 
tion. There was one alternative, and 
one only, which had not yet been tried, 
and that was to throw the responsibility 
for the government of Ireland upon Ire- 
land itself. The right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham disliked the measure 
and the plan proposed by the Bill, 
though approving of the principle, and 
therefore proposed to vote against it. 
They had been told that they ought to 
prefer their country to their Party and 
vote against this Bill. That argument 
was a very old friend indeed; but he 
invariably found when it came to be 
examined that it was the Liberal Party 
which it was proposed to set aside. 
Believing that the Liberal Party and 
the welfare of his country were synony- 
mous, he should disregard the advice 
and vote for the principle of the Bill— 
namely, self-government for Ireland in 
her domestic affairs, subject to the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
(QUER( Sir Witttam Harcourt) (Derby): 
The thing that has struck me very much 
in the discussion on the general prin- 
ciple of this measure is, that the great 
mass of the opponents of the Bill attack 
those who have promoted it not so much 
because it is in itself inexpedient or in- 
opportune, but because, in their view, 
to propose a separate Parliament for 
Ireland is a thing which is, in some sense 
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or other, inconsistent with the principle 
of the British Constitution, that it is 
ruinous to this Empire, and that it is an 
idea which it is almost treason to enter- 
tain. A view of that kind coming from 
ignorant persons might perhaps be un- 
derstood, but that anybody should ad- 
vance such a view in this House isa 
thing which te me is entirely inexpli- 
cable. One would suppose that Ireland 
never had a separate Parliament of its 
own, to listen to the language we some- 
times hear; but, in this House, those 
who have had to do with the construc- 
tion of the edifice in which we are now 
collected have certainly taken pains to 
remind all those hon. Members of the 
history of our Parliamentary Institutions, 
their different features, and their gradual 
growth. In St. Stephen’s Hall, leading 
up from the Halls of the Plantagents to 
this Chamber, there are statues of the 
worthies who were the founders of the 
English Constitution. You see there the 
statues of Falkland, Clarendon, Chat- 
ham, Walpole, Pitt, and Fox; in the 
very vestibule of the building are two 
statues at the entrance to St. Stephen’s 
Chapel which represent two illustrious 
Irish statesmen. One of them is Edmund 
Burke, and the other is Henry Grattan. 
Burke’s work in English polities is 
known to all; but the fame of Henry 
Grattan rests upon one great work 
which he performed in Ireland and 
for Ireland, and the title of Grattan 
to this place in the Walhalla of the 
English Constitution rests upon the 
achievement of establishing a sepa- 
rate Parliament in Ireland, and upon 
his success in obtaining the consent of 
English statesmen and of the English 
Parliament to the Declaration of Irish 
Rights. Now, when we are told that to 
establish a separate Parliament in Ire- 
land is something destructive of the 
British Constitution, let me remind the 
House what were the words of the De- 
claration of Rights as drawn by Grattan. 
They were— 

‘To assure His Majesty that by our funda- 
mental laws and franchises—laws and fran- 
chises which we on the part of the nation do 
claim as her birthright-the subjects of this 
Kingdom cannot be bound, affected, or obliged 
by any legislation, save only by the King, 
Lords, and Commons of this His Majesty's 
realm of Ireland, nor is there any other body of 
of men who have power or authority to make 
laws for the same. To assure His Majesty that 
His Majesty's subjects of Ireland conceive that 
in this privilege is contained the very essence 
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of their liberty, and that they tender it as they 
do their lives, and have with one voice de- 
clared and protested against the interposition 
of any other Parliament in the legislation of 
this country.” 

It is upon that Declaration of Rights 
that the fame of Henry Grattan rests, 
and it is because of that Declaration of 
Rights that his statue stands in St. 
Stephen’s Hall. Well, that was no 
new doctrine at that time. Grattan, 
hy his genius and eloquence, estab- 
lished it, and gave Parliamentary effect 
to it; but it had been declared many 
years before by the greatest writer of 
the Tory Party, and the man who had 
the greatest influence, perhaps, until the 
time of Grattan, over the Irish people of 
any man among them—I mean Dean 
Swift. In a perfectly well-known pas- 
sage in Zhe Drapier Letters in that great 
controversy, in which Swift proved him- 
selfto be more thana match for Walpole, 
he says— 

“Tt is true, indeed, that within the memory 
of man the Parliaments of England have some- 
times assumed the power of binding this King- 
dom by laws enacted there, wherein they were 
at first openly opposed—as far as truth, reason, 
and justice are capable of opposing—by the 
famous Mr. Molineux, an English gentleman 
born here, as well as by several of the greatest 
patriots and best Whigs in Englard ; but the 
love and torrent of power prevailed. Indeed, 
the arguments on both sides were invincible. 
For, in reason, all government without the con- 
sent of the governed is the very definition of 
slavery ; but, in fact, 11 men, well armed, will 
certainly subdue one single man in his shirt. 
But I have done; for those who have used to 
cramp liberty have gone so far as to resent even 
the liberty of complaining, although a man 
upon the rack was never known to be refused 
a of roaring as loud as he thought 

t. 
That was the view of the great Tory 
writer of the last century. Well, now, 
when the Declaration of Rights was 
made by Grattan, how was it re- 
ceived in England? Was it received 
with the horrer and indignation which 
now meets the claim for an Irish Par- 
liament? I will endeavour to bring 
before the House how the matter was 
then dealt with. It arose at a very 
critical period in the history of the 
English Constitution. The liberties of 
Ireland were asserted at the moment 
when the liberties of America were 
established. It was part of that great 
controversy at a time certainly when the 
principles of the relations of the Mother 
Country to the Dependencies were as 
much discussed and as well understood 
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as they were at any time, I sup , of 
our Constitution. There were giants, it 
was said, in those days—great statesmen 
who discussed the principles upon which 
the Constitution rested, especially in re- 
gard to those relations; and certainly it 
might be said, in the words of a famous 
uotation of Pitt, that — ‘‘ Liberty 
awned upon Ireland from the West,” 
for it was precisely at the time of 
the fall of the Administration of Lord 
North that the Declaration of Rights 
made by Grattan was accepted by the 
Parliament of England. Now, it is a 
very curious coincidence that at the time 
when Grattan made that Declaration of 
Rights a Tory Government was in power, 
and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was 
Lord Carlisle, a direct ancestor of my 
noble Friend the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington), and 
he wrote to the Secretary of State in 
England a despatch in these words— 

‘Your Lordships cannot be ignorant that the 
actual exercise of the authority of the British 
Parliament in Ireland was utterly and literally 
impracticable long before I arrived in that 
Kingdom. ‘There was not a magistrate or 
Revenue officer there attached to or dependent 
on the British Government who could venture 
to enforce an English law. The attempt would 
have been madness, as it was certain to receive 
a great and decided resistance. There was not 
a jury in the Kingdom who would find a verdict 
under a British Act.” 

And again he writes— 

“Tt is beyond a doubt that the practicability 
of governing Ireland by English laws is be- 
come utterly visionary. (That was in the old 
days of Protestant ascendancy.) It is with 
me equally beyond a doubt that Ireland may 
be well and happily governed by its own laws. 
It is, however, by no means so clear that if the 
present moment is neglected, this country will 
not be driven into a state of confusion, the end 
of which no man can foresee or limit.” 

That was the language of the Tory Lord 
Lieutenant under the Government of 
Lord North in 1782, and I rather sus- 
pect, if we could see the secret despatches 
of last year, we should find that not 
very different language was held by 
the last Tory Lord Lieutenant. I have 
challenged right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site with regard to the expression of 
opinion of Lord Carnarvon, and we have 
never had that expression of opinion 
given to us. Well, there is another 
very curious thing about the establish- 
ment of the independent Parliament of 
Ireland. The Irish Secretary at that 
time was a man of great ability, but 
rather a shifty politician—Mr. Eden, 
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afterwards Lord Auckland — hurried 
over to England, just as the new 
Administration was being formed, in 
order that he might anticipate that Ad- 
ministration by declaring in favour of 
the policy of Grattan. He came to the 
British Parliament, in post haste, to 
propose the Repeal of the Act of 
George I. Well, Sir, the Government 
was formed; the Duke of Portland— 
and the noble Marquess will have re- 
spect for his memory and authority, for 
he also was, later on, the Leader of a 
Whig secession—went over to Ireland, 
and from there he wrote thus— 

“Tf you delay or refuse, the Liberal (:overn- 
ment cannot exist here in its present form, and 
the sooner you recall your Lieutenant and re- 
nounce all claim to the country, the better. But, 
on the contrary, if you can my your minds to 
concede largely and handsomely, I am persuaded 
you may make any use of this people, or any- 
thing that they are worth, that you can want.” 


Ob, what ‘fools and cowards and 
traitors’? were the statesmen of those 
days! Referring to the advice of the 
Whig Lord Lieutenant on that subject, 
Fox said— 


‘Unwilling subjects are little better than 
enemies; it would be better not to have sub- 
jects at all than to have such as would be con- 
tinually on the watch to seize the opportunity 
of making themselves free. If this country 
should attempt to coerce Ireland, and succeed 
in the attempt, the consequence would be that 
at the breaking out of any war with any foreign 
Power the first step must be to send troops over 
to secure Ireland, instead of calling upon her to 
give a willing support to the common cause.”’ 


Has not that been the case with Ireland 
ever since the Union? [‘No, no!”’] 
All I can say is, that if I have read his- 
tory aright, it has been the case since 
the Union to an extent which was not 
the case before. I will give you some 
facts—I am coming to that. This, then, 
was the view that was taken of the state 
of Ireland by those statesmen ; and when 
people are told not to be intimidated, I 
would say that there were then hun- 
dreds and thousands of Volunteers, mostly 
Protestants, with arms in their hands. 
How did the British Parliament, di- 
rected by the Tory Lord Lieutenant and 
the Whig Lord Lieutenant, receive the 
Declaration of Rights made by Grattan? 
How did George III., who was not re- 
garded generally as a coward, or a fool, 
or a traitor, receive it? He directed 
the Whig Lord Lieutenant (the Duke of 
Portland) t» answer the Declaration of 
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Rights made by Grattan, and these are 
the words of the Duke of Portland on 
the subject— 

‘* By the magnanimity of the King and the 
wisdom of the Parliament of Great Britain, [ 
have to assure you that immediate attention has 
been paid to your representations. These bene- 
volent intentions of His Majesty, and the will- 
ingness of his Parliament of Great Britain to 
second his gracious purposes, are unaccom- 
panied by any stipulation or condition what. 
ever.” 


So, by the unanimous voice of both 
Parties in the State, that Declaration of 
Grattan was accepted and acted upon. 
Now, what was done upon it? The Act 
which restrained the liberties of the 
Parliament of Ireland was the Act of 
George I.; and let me remind the House 
what was that Parliamentary record. It 
was— 


“That the said Kingdom of Ireland hath 
been, and is of right and ought to be, subordi- 
nate unto and dependent upon the Imperial 
Crown of Great Britain, as being inseparably 
united and annexed thereto, and that the King’s 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the 
Commons of Great Britain in Parliament as- 
sembled, hath of right, and ought to have, full 
power and authority to make laws and statutes 
of sufficient force and validity to bind the two 
Kingdoms and the Kingdom of Ireland.” 


That was the Statute of George I. But 
what did Parliament do in the year 
1782 with that Statute? They repealed 
it, and they substituted for it this De- 
claration— 

“That the said right claimed by the le 
of Ireland, to be tenn only by on nae 
by His Majesty and the Parliament of that 
Kingdom in all cases whatever, shall be, and it 
is hereby declared to be, established and ascer- 
tained for ever, and shall at no time hereafter 
be questioned or questionable.” 

That Declaration is as explicit, and de- 
clared itself to be as final, as any de- 
claration to be found in the Act of 
Union itself. Well, Sir, but I said it 
was unanimous. Well, it was very 
nearly unanimous. There was not a 
voice raised against it. There was not 
a vote given against it, either in the 
House of Commons, or in the House of 
Lords. But I am wrong in saying it 
was absolutely unanimous. There was 
one person whose mind was disturbed, 
and it was disturbed on the question of 
the supremacy of Parliament. That was 
a great Prerogative lawyer(Lord Lough- 
borough)—the man who made the me- 
morable attack upon Franklin in the 
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Privy Council. This Perogative lawyer 
was somewhat disturbed as to the effect 
which Grattan’s Parliament might have 
upon the supremacy of the English Le- 
gislature. But there was a lawyer in 
those days who declined to argue ques- 
tions of this kind upon demurrer, who 
looked at the great political aspects of 
the question, and that was the great 
legal adviser and light of the Whig 
Party, Lord Camden; and in answer to 
the technical argument on the supre- 
macy of the English Parliament in the 
House of Lords, Lord Camden said— 


“The possession of a right never to be as- 
serted was, in his opinion, of no value to any 
man or any State. Why, then, should the 
learned Lord object to the repeal of an Act de- 
claring such an empty right ? Would the learned 
Lord a distinctly what he meant to grant to 
Treland ?” 


That is a question which, I think, I 
might address to some of my legal 
Friends. Lord Camden continues— 


“ How far would he resist their claims? If 
not, to object to what was oo without 
marking out any line of conduct was no satis- 
factory informaticn to the House, nor agreeable 
to the learned Lord’s understanding, which was 
by no means indecisive.” 


If I may venture to borrow the lan- 
guage of Lord Camden, I may address 
that question to my learned Friends who 
are so much disturbed and exercised on 
the subject of the supremacy. Now, we 
have had an appeal to the wisdom of 
our forefathers. They have appealed to 
Cresar; let them go to Cesar. I have 
endeavoured to lay before the House 
what was the view of the wisdom of our 
forefathers on this question. Do you 
think that records of that description 
can be erased and forgotten as if they 
had never been? Do you suppose it is 
not the recollection of these things which 
live in the memory of the Irish nation, 
and that they look back to them, and 
have looked back to them, for genera- 
tions, as the Jews by the waters of 
Babylon looked back to the times when 
they were better off? It may be, and 
has been, said—‘‘ Oh, but Grattan’s Par- 
liament, which was then established, was 
a mistake; it did not answer; the ar- 
rangements which were then made broke 
down altogether.” And here I come to 
a point at which the noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton) seemed to chal- 
lenge what I said just now. I said 
at that time that Ireland, under the 
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Parliament of Grattan, had become a 
source of strength, and not of weak- 
ness, to the Empire, as it had been be- 
fore. There is very remarkable teati- 
mony upon this point. The noble Lord 
the Member for East . Leicestershire 
(Lord John Manners) made, the other 
night, an attack, which I believed to be 
quite unfounded, on the history of Grat- 
tan’s Parliament. He said that that 
Parliament had totally failed. Now, 
Mr. Burke, who knew something of the 
question, and who had always been, and 
was in 1782, an enthusiastic supporter 
of the independence of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, towards the close of his days, 
when he had become a Whig seceder, 
bore his testimony to the success of the 
Trish Parliament. In one of his letters, 
when he was invoking and stimulatin 
Pitt to continue the Great War, an 

ointing out the great resources that 

ngland possessed at that time for carry- 
ing on the war, he contrasted the con- 
dition of Ireland then with the condition 
of Ireland as it had been at former 
periods during the great wars of Marl- 
borough. And this is what Burke says 
in his letter on ‘‘ A Regicide Peace” in 
the year 1796, when Grattan’s Par- 
liament had been in operation for 14 
years— 

“Treland, now so large a source of the com- 
mon opulence and power, and which wisely 
managed might be made much more beneficial 
and much more effective, was then the heaviest 
of burdens. An army not much less than 
40,000 men was drawn from the general effort 
to keep that Kingdom in a poor, unfruitful, and 
resourceless subjection.’ 

Mr. Lecky, who is an historical authority, 
and is now a member of the Patriotic 
Union, wrote a few years ago that, at that 
time, the whole military establishment of 
Treland was 12,000 men, and that in the 
event of a foreign war it would have 
been possible to have withdrawn a con- 
siderable portion of that force for the 
general defence of the Empire, there 
being no serious or general disaffection 
prevailing among the Irish people. I 
am not quite sure that he is speaking 
there of the exact period of Grattan’s 
Parliament, but, at all events, he is 
speaking of Ireland before the Union. 
Could that be said of Ireland at any 
time since the Union? Is there any 
time since the Univun of which you 
could say that the whole military estab- 
lishment of Ireland was 12,000 men, and 
that in the event of war it would have 
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been ible to have withdrawn a con- 
siderable portion of them ? 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
‘Paddington, 8.): Under Lord Beacons- 
tield’s Government. 

Si WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
noble Lord says ‘“ under Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government,” a Government 
which closed its reign in Ireland by the 
declaration that Ireland was in a state 
of veiled rebellion. We all recollect 
very well the letter which was addressed 
to the Duke of Marlborough. We all 
know what was the cause of the Rebel- 
lion of 1798—it was the extraordinary 
and abominably bad faith which was 
shown to the Irish people. Our pledges 
then made to the Catholics were not ful- 
filled, and it was that which brought 
about the state of things which ended 
in the Rebellion, and the Rebellion 
brought about the attempt to establish 
the Union. If I am not detaining the 
House too long, I should like to read a 
sentence or two of what Mr. Lecky says 
about the Union. He says— 


“ Theorists may argue that it would be better 
for Ireland to become in every respect a mere 
Province of England. They may contend that a 
union of Legislature, accompanied by a corre- 
sponding fusion of characters and identifi- 
cation of hopes, interests, and desires, would 
strengthen the Empire; but, as a matter of 
fact, this was not what was effected in 1800. 
The measure of Pitt centralized, but it did not 
unite, or rather by uniting the Legislatures it 
divided the nations. In a country where the 
sentiment of nationality was as intense as in 
any part of Europe it destroyed the National 
Legislature contrary to the manifest wish of the 
people, and by means so corrupt, treacherous, 
and shameful that they are never likely to be 
forgotten. . . . . More than 70 years have 

ssed since the boasted measure of Pitt, and it 
is unfortunately incontestable that the lower 
orders in Ireland are as hostile to the system of 
government under which they live as the Hun- 
garian people have ever been to Austrian or 
the Roman people to Papal rule; that Irish 
disloyalty is multiplying enemies of England 
wherever the English tongue is spoken; and 
that the national sentiment runs so strongl 
that multitudes of Irish Catholics look bac 
with deep affection to the Irish Parliament, al- 
though no Catholic could sit within its walls, 
and although it was only during the last seven 
years of its independent existence that Catholics 
could vote for its Members. Among the oppo- 
nents of the Union were many of the most loyal 
as well as nearly all the ablest men in Ireland ; 
and Lord Charlemont, who died shortly before 
the measure was consummated, summed up the 
feelings of many in the emphatic sentence with 
which he protested against it. ‘It would more 
than any other measure,’ he said, ‘ contribute to 
the separation of the two countries, the perpetual 
connection of which is one of the warmest 
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wishes of my heart.’ In fact, the Union of 1800 
was not only a great crime, but was also, like 
most crimes, a great blunder. The manner in 
which it was carried was not only morall 
scandalous, it also entirely vitiated it as a wor 
of statesmanship. . . . . Carried as it was 
prematurely, in defiance of the national senti- 
ment of the people, and of the protests of the 
unbribed talent of the country, it has de- 
ranged the whole course of political develop. 
ment, driven a large portion of the people into 
sullen disloyalty, and almost destroyed healthy 
public opinion.” 

Well, Sir, I do not subscribe to the view 
that Mr. Lecky takes of the conduct of 
Pitt in that matter. He thinks that 
Mr. Pitt deliberately brought about, as 
I understand it, the Rebellion by refusing 
the rights of the Catholics, and that he 
refused reform because he wanted to 
carry the Union. However, I will not 
enter into that controversy; but the 
question is, was the statement true? Has 
the condition of things between England 
and Ireland been better since the Union 
than before? I confess, as far as I can 
judge from observation and reading, it 
seems to me to have become worse and 
to be growing worse every day. If that 
be so, what are the objections to revert- 
ing to a policy not identical, but in many 
respects similar, to that which our an- 
cestors adopted under similar circum- 
stances, which I have tried to depict? 
It is said—*‘ Oh, but if you give Ireland 
a Parliament you will destroy the unity 
of the Empire.” Well, Ireland had a 
Parliament, an independent Parliament, 
far more independent than any proposed 
in this Bill. Was there, then, no unity 
in the British Empire during the great 
Administration of Mr. Pitt from 1782 to 
1800, a period of which the Tory Party 
are more proud than of any period of 
their political history? Is there no 
unity of the Empire now in relation to 
the Colonies? My right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) says the Colonies are 
absolutely independent; but are we not 
talking about the ‘‘ unity of an Empire” 
of which the Colonies are most import- 
ant portions? Therefore, to say that 
the establishment of an independent 
Parliament affects the question of the 
unity of the Enipire, is, I venture to 
say, to use phrases which are inappro- 
priate. But there is another objection 
—the objection as to the supremacy of 
Parliament. That is a different thing 
altogether from the unity of the Empire ; 
and it is said that the establishment of a 
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the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. P Why, of course, it does. If you 
delegate part of your authority to an- 
other person, you do, to a certain degree, 
reduce your own authority. Now, on 
this subject of the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Bury (Sir Henry James) 
asserted this proposition, that if you 
establish a Parliament for any purpose 
or to any extent with an independent 
authority of its own, the country be- 
comes a foreign country; and, having 
challenged me to agree to that proposi- 
tion, I asked him a question to which 
he did not give an answer—Was Ire- 
land a foreign country under Grattan’s 
Parliament? Now, that is a test ques- 
tion. My right hon. and learned Friend 
never attempted to answer it; but he 
escaped the urgency of my question by 
taking refuge in a resource at which I was 
astonished. He quoted an anonymous 
writer ; and he thought under cover of 
the authority of an anonymous writer 
to establish his position. Now, I have 
no cbjeciiun to my right hon. and 
learned Friend studying anonymous 
writers; there are some anonymous 
writers for whom I have a great re- 
spect. But I would recommend my 
right hon. and learned Friend, if he 
takes to studying anonymous writers, to 
take the pains to read their letters, and 
not to satisfy himself with single sen- 
tences which he may pick up out of the 
pages of a text-book. With some 
trouble I obtained a copy of the letter 
of the anonymous writer to whom my 
right hon. and learned Friend alluded, 
and, to my great edification and satis- 
faction, I found that, by a singular pre- 
science of anticipation, that anonymous 
writer had laid down the very principles 
of this Bill as the proper principles that 
ought to govern the relations of Im- 
perial and subordinate Parliaments. I 
would not have referred to it unless 
my right hon. and learned Friend 
had challenged me; but it appears 
that the letter was written with refer- 
ence to the question of the right of 
the Imperial Parliament to deal with 
matters in Canada, and it arose out of 
the Merchant Shipping Act. There 
were persons ignorant enough to assert 
that the Imperial Parliament could not 
legislate with reference to merchant 
shipping in Oanada, and this letter 
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seems to have been written to discuss 
the question of the relations of the Im- 

rial Parliament to the Dominion Par- 

iament. It said— 

“The whole question of the relations of the 
Imperial authority to the Representative Colo- 
nies is one of great delicacy. It requires con- 
summate prudence and statesmanship to recon- 
cile the Metropolitan supremacy with the worthy 
—_ of Colonial independence. Asa matter of 
abstract right, the Mother Country has never 
parted with the claim to supreme authority of 
the Imperial Legislature. If it did so, it would 
dissolve the Imperial tie and convert the Colo- 
nies into foreign and independent States. The 
principle on which the Mother Country has 
acted has been to concede, in the largest mea- 
sure, local independence, and to assert its 
authority only when Imperial interests are 
substantially involved. To this principle the 
Colonies have cheerfully adhered. Tn all 
matters in which the Imperial Legislature does 
not expressly, or by necessary implication, inter- 
fere, the Colonial Legislature is independent. 
The principle, as I understand it, is this—the 
Constitutional supremacy of the Imperial Legis- 
lature is of right universal, but in practice it is 
never exercised in local as distinguished from 
Imperial interests, or in any case where its ap- 
plication would not be generally recognized as 
just and reasonable. What those cases are 
must be determined by practical statesmanship. 
The real problem of politics is to distinguish 
between that which you have a right to do and 
that which it is right you should do.” 

I do not know that if I were to endea- 
vour to explain what I understood to be 
the doctrine of the supremacy of Par- 
liament, as laid down in this Bill, I 
should do it in different words from those 
which I have quoted. The situation 
with reference to the Colonies and that 
with reference to Ireland, according to 
this Bill, are really the same, although 
the end is attained in a different way. 
In the case of the Colonies, there is in 
the Act of 1865 an express reservation 
of universal power; but, as is pointed 
out in the passage to which I have re- 
ferred, that power is not, and ought not, 
to be exercised in the matters of local 
interest which have been conceded to 
the Colony. The proper phrase to em- 
ploy is, that it would be unconstitu- 
tional to exercise such a power. Now, 
by this Bill the power of the Imperial 
Parliament is not taken away. It is 
nowhere taken away. But there is 
given in local affairs a concurrent right 
to the Irish Parliament; and there, 
again, I say it would be most un- 
constitutional for the English Parlia- 
ment to interfere with that concur- 
rent right. But this Bill does what is 
not done in the case of the Colonies, 
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it specifices particularly the Imperial 
matters on which the Imperial Par- 
liament has an exclusive authority. 
That is what I have to say in an- 
swer to the challenge of my right hon. 
and learned Friend. But I must call 
attention to the most extraordinary 
statement made to-night by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. He says—and this is the 
head and front of our offending— 
‘Your Bill impairs, if it does not destroy, 
the supremacy of Parliament.”’ 
He says— 


** What I contend for is that there shall be a 
Parliament which shall be supreme in every 
particular over the Parliament of Ireland.” 


And he explained that he meant not 
merely supremacy of right, but a supre- 
macy that would be habitually exercised. 
Well, if that is so, what is the use of 
having any Parliament at all? It would 
be merely establishing a squabble. If 
you are to have one Parliament con- 
stantly exercised in fighting another 
Parliament on the same matters, you 
had better have no such Parliament at 
all. And, therefore, how he can say 
he is in favour of the principle of this 
Bill I cannot understand. Amongst 
his plans—he has many, but they do 
not last long, they inevitably disap- 
pear—is federalism. But he shrinks 
from federalism, because he has pointed 
out that terrible consequences would 
ensue, for it would endanger the House 
of Lords, and might destroy the 
Monarchy. But to-night he has a new 
plan. He is not going to the country 
on the principle of this Bill, he is going 
on the method. That is the great issue 
before the country; not whether there 
is to be an Irish Parliament; not whe- 
ther there is to be Home Rule—that is 
the principle of the Bill, and he agrees 
with that—but he is going to the coun- 
try, because he does not believe we have 
adopted the proper method. He says 
that the proper method ought to be to 
rely on the Canadian example—the re- 
lation not of the Dominion Parliament 
to the Imperial Parliament, but of the 
Dominion Parliament of Canada to the 
Provincial Parliaments of Canada. That 
is his last plan. What are these rela- 
tions? Is the Dominion Parliament 
of Canada supreme over all affairs? 
[**No!”] Most distinctly it isnot. In 
the 91st section of the Canadian Act you 
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will find the exclusive powers of the 
Dominion Parliament, and in the next 
section the exclusive powers of the 
Provincial Parliaments. But that is 
not all. What are the matters as 
to which the powers are exclusive? 
The Provincial Parliaments have, in 
the first place, authority to amend 
the constitution of the Provinces. This 
is the brand new plan of my right 
hon. Friend which we are to adopt. 
What is the next thing upon which the 
Provincial Parliaments are to be our 
model? The Provincial Legislature— 
‘Shall have exclusive authority over direct 
taxation within the Province, the establish- 
ments, and tenure of Provincial offices,”’ 


—-that is to say, command of the Execu- 
tive; but this is not all—hear this, men 
of Ulster, and tremble— 

“and over the property and civil rights in the 
Province.” 

These are the exclusive rights of these 
Parliaments which my right hon. Friend 
suggests as the model for the Irish Par- 
liament. But even that is not all. There 
is another exclusive right which my 
right hon. Friend’s plan will give to the 
Parliament of Ireland. I do not know 
whether my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Border Burghs (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) is here, but I believe he is a 
great advocate for the rejection of the 
second reading, on the ground of the 
interference by this Bill with the admi- 
nistration of justice in Ireland; and it 
may interest him to learn that the Pro- 
vincial Parliament, which is to be the 
model for the Irish Parliament, has ex- 
clusive authorityover— 

“The administration of justice in the Pro- 
vince, including the constitution, maintenance, 
and organization of Provincial Courts, both of 
Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction.” 


This is the plan with which my right 
hon. Friend is going to destroy the 


Government. This is his last patent 


lan. 
. Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) : His second last. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Then, 
my right hon. Friend insisted very 
much on the power which he said the 
Dominion Parliament had of making all 
the laws of the various Provinees the 
same—of assimilating the laws of the 
various Provinces. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN (Bir- 
mingham, W.): No, 
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Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT: Then 
I withdraw that; but there is such a 
ower given to the Dominion Par- 
Fiament to assimilate the law of the 
various Provinces. It is not un- 
natural that such a power should be 
possessed by the supreme Parliament. 
But under what conditions is the power 
given ?— 

“That any Act of Parliament of Canada 
making provision for such uniformity shall 
not have effect in any Province unless and until 
it is adopted and enacted into law by the 
Legislature.”’ 

All I can say is that our plan leaves the 
Parliament at Westminster much more 
supreme than it would be according to 
the plan of my right hon. Friend. Then 
there is the great question of the pro- 
tection of minorities. I coufess I am a 
little astonished at the quarter from 
which that claim for protection comes. 
When the Union took place, what pro- 
tection was there for the Catholic ma- 
jorityin Ireland? What protection was 
there for the men who had to wait a 
whole generation before securing their 
civil rights? From Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment they had some chance; but when 
that was abolished, and they were left 
at the mercy of the Protestant Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, what protection 
were they given ? There was no attempt 
made at all to protect them. Then we 
are told that if we do not take care we 
shall have war made upon us by the 
Orangemen. Well, I am not disposed 
myself to take these things very 
seriously. I do not think they will 
frighten sensible men; and I thought 
that the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) treated that matter this evening 
very much as it deserved. If we are 
going to have the Oriflamme raised in 
Ballykilbeg, and if the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Major 
Saunderson) is going to assail us with 
bombs, and if, as I think the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), when chal- 
lenged, said that he would do, he is 
going to render his personal assistance, 
then, of course, that makes the thing 
very formidable. But if we are to have 
terrible dangers of this description, I 
think we must invoke the melodramatic 
valour of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for East Edinburgh (Mr. 
Goschen)—we must send for our family 
solicitor, and make our wills and do our 
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duty. We have heard a great deal 
about menaces on this occasion; but 
the menaces come, I think, from the 
loyal and patriotic minority. My hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
North Armagh says that if Russia had 
corrupted a certain amount of Members 
of this House to get a Rill passed, and 
the Bill was passed by a majority consist- 
ing of the men so bribed, would we not 
be justified in employing all the powers 
we possess to resist such a measure? 
Will the Urange Members apply that doc- 
trine to the Act of Union? If resistance 
is justified under these circumstances, 
there is no insurrection and no rebellion 
that has taken place in Ireland in this 
century which, according to the doctrine 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh, was not entirely justi- 
fiable. If, again, the doctrine contended 
for by the noble Lord the Member fur 
South Paddington be true, that if an 
Act establishing an independent Parlia- 
ment in Ireland may be properly re- 
sisted by force by the minority, I want 
to know is not that a justification for 
resistance ; is it not an entire justifica- 
tion for the majority in Ireland against 
the Act of Union? I do not know whe- 
ther the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Plunket) is here; but this 
is what the Mr. Plunket of that period 
said— 

‘I say, circumstanced as you are, pass this 

Act and it will be a mere nullity, and no man 
in Ireland will be bound to obey it. I make 
this assertion deliberately ; I repeat it, and T 
call upon anyone to take down my words. 
Yourselves you can extinguish, but Parliament 
you cannot extinguish ; it is enthroned in the 
hearts of the Irish people and enshrined in the 
Constitution.”’ 
That is a statement in regard to the 
doing away with an independent Parlia- 
ment at that time. And there was a 
great Tory lawyer, Mr. Saurin, who 
said that if that 

‘* Legislative Union should be forced upon 
the country against the will of its inhabitants 
it would be a nullity, and resistance to it would 
be a struggle aguinst usurpation—not a resist- 
ance against law.”’ 

Well, he held the doctrine of the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington. 
He said— 

“ You may make it binding as a law, but you 

cannot make it obligatory on conscience. It 


will be obeyed as long as England is strong ; 
but resistance to it will be a duty, and the ex- 
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hibition of that resistance will be a mere ques- 
tion of prudence.” 
You will thus see that two can play at 
that game ; and if one set of men are to 
use this kind of language another set 
would be equally entitled to use it; but, 
in my opinion, it is equally unjustifiable 
whichever side may employ it. I say, 
then, that, so far as I can observe, the 
Act of Union has not united the two 
people. We propose a plan falling far 
short of Grattan’s Parliament—a plan 
which we believe will satisfy the aspira- 
tions and the national demands of the 
Irish people, and we have reason to 
think so. Well, that is a policy of con- 
ciliation to Ireland. Now, I ask what 
other policy is there? I do not ask my 
right hon. Friend the Member for East 
Edinburgh, because I do not remember 
that within the last 10 years he has 
ever supported any policy of the Liberal 
Party, or that at a critical moment he 
has ever failed to give a Tory vote. 
And therefore he is acting in his right 
and according to his custom on this 
reser ye I do not ask my right hon. 
riend the Member for the Border 
Burghs, because he says that a very 
little alteration in the Bill would make 
it suit him; and, therefore, he entreats 
everybody to vote against its second 
reading. We asked before for a plan, 
and we have now got a plan—a plan 
from a very important quarter—namely, 
from the regular Opposition. My right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment said, a few weeks ago, that his 
plan had many enemies, but had no 
rival. But, Sir, it has a rival now, and 
it is between these two rival plans that 
the people of this country will be called 
upon to decide. What is that plan? 
Lord Salisbury defined it perfectly accu- 
rately in his speech to the Union of 
Conservative Associations. He said— 
“Our policy to-day is the traditional 
policy of the Tory Party.” That is the 
policy which my noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham are going to support. We know 
what is the traditiunal policy of the 
Tory Party towards Ireland. The sacred 
traditions of the Liberal Party—above 
all, those of the Whig Party—have been 
to oppose the traditional le of the 
Tory Party towards Ireland. Our policy 
is, no doubt, a policy of confidence in 
the Irish nation. [Zaughter.] Oh, yes, 
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you laugh; and it is because you adopt 
the opposite or that we take issue 
with you. ow, let us hear what is 
Lord Salisbury’s definition. I say our 
policy is a policy of confidence in the 

ish nation. The policy of Lord Salis- 
bury is a policy of defiance and distrust. 
As Lord Salisbury seems to complain 
very much that his sentiments are mis- 
represented, I will be careful to quote 
his actual words. He says— 

“We are asked to have confidence in the 
Irish people. Confidence depends upon the 
people in whom you are to confide. You would 
not confide representative institutions to Hot- 
tentots.”’ 


That is a pleasant conciliatory style of 
language, which is likely to remove the 
irritation and the troubles of Ireland! 
Depend upon it, Sir, it is this insolent 
spirit which makes British rule hated 
in Ireland, which makes the Irish people 
ungovernable ; and no people with 
any spirit could be governed in a spirit 
of this kind. But let us go on. Lord 
Salisbury said— 

“When you come to narrow it down, you will 
find that what is called self-government, but 
what is really government by the majority, 
works admirably when it is confided to a people 
of the Teutonic race, but that it does not work 
so well when people of other races are called 
upon to join them.” 


Self-government, then, is the exclusive 
privilege of the Teutonic race. If that 
is so, the reason given by the noble 
Marquess is an eternal and ineradicable 
incapacity on the part of the Irish 
people for self-government. Now, 
having tabooed the Irish people on the 
ground of their race, Lord Salisbury 
goes on to the question of religion. 
He says— 

‘In Ireland, owing to the character of the 
people and the history of the country, the Ro- 
man Catholics have been singularly exposed to 
the temptation to misuse for political purposes 
an organization meant for high spiritual ends.” 
I think I know, in this country, too, 
an organization meant for high spiritual 
ends which is greatly misused for poli- 
tical purposes. Well, then, he goes 
on— 

“ Your confidence is seriously diminished, be- 
cause this tremendous, this grievously misused 
weapon, the Catholic Church, is in the hands of 
their opponents.” 


| That is, the opponents of the minority. 
, So we are not to give self-government 
to the Irish because they are not Teu- 
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touic, and we are not to give self-govern- 
ment to Ireland because the majority 
of Irishmen are Roman Catholics. That 
is the traditional policy of the Tory 
Party. That is the rival policy, and it 
is well the country should know it. I 
am delighted—no, I am not delighted, 
I am sorry—that the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) adopts theso prin- | 
ciples of hatred of race. But he is a) 
young man, and I hope he will live to} 
improve the Tory Party. Let me go on | 
to Lord Salisbury’s panacea for the con- | 
ciliation of Ireland. He says— 

** Covering all these considerations, there is 

one ground why, for this purpose, I can never 
advise my countrymen to place confidence in 
the inhabitants of Ireland. ‘hat is, because | 
they are a deeply divided people, and confidence 
is only fitly reposed upon a homogeneous 
people.” 
That is an astounding doctrine—that | 
where people are divided they are not , 
fit for representative institutions. I ' 
should have thought that, on matters of 
religion, people in this country are at 
least as much divided as people in Ire- 
land. These, then, are the disqualifica- | 
tions for representative institutions, and | 
therefore, says Lord Salisbury, advising 
the Conservative organizations — 

‘‘ Repel with indignation and contempt any- 
one who asks, because we have confided in the | 
British people, that therefore we should confide 
in a people who differ from them in every | 
respect, who differ from them above all in this— 
= they are deeply divided among them- | 
selves. 


Therefore this doctrine of indignation 
and contempt allows no confidence to be | 
placed in a people because they differ 
from you in race and religion. That is | 
the traditional policy of the Tory Party. 
Well, but what is the result of such a 
policy as that? It must be eternal and 
unquenchable hatred. No people can | 
accept the government of any race upon | 
terms such as these, expressed in lan- | 
guage of contumelious insult. Then 
Lord Salisbury says— 

“ My alternative policy is, that the Govern- 
ment of England should be enabled to govern 
Ireland. Apply that recipe honestly, con- 
sistently, and resolutely for 20 years.” 


We are asked for a policy of finality; | 
this is a policy of 20 years, a sort of 20 


years’ penal servitude, which is expected | 
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possibly a ticket of leave at the end of 
that time— 

“you will find that Ireland will be fit to 
accept any gifts in the way of local govern- 
ment”’ 

—they are not to have local government 
for 20 years— 


‘‘and any repeal of the Coercion Laws you 
may think fit to give them.” 


Well, you have applied that “ tradi- 
tion’’ for four times 20 years since the 
Union, and what good have you done? 
Is Ireland now fit, in the opinion of 


Lord Salisbury, to receive local self- 
| government, or the repeal of the Coer- 


cion Laws? Lord Salisbury had a per- 
fect right to appeal to the Tory Party 
in defence and support of such prin- 
ciples as these; but how can the Liberal 
Party be appealed to to support prin- 


' ciples which are foreign to everything 


they profess, and to everything they 
have done? I should have thought that 
even the right hon. Member for East 


| Edinburgh would have shrunk from a 


policy founded upon disqualifications of 
Is the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale, 
in the name of Whig principles, going 


/to support, either from the inside or 


from the outside, this policy? We are 
accustomed to new forms of Radicalism ; 
but is the new Radicalism of Birming- 
ham founded upon disqualifications of 
race and of religion? Next to the policy 
of Lord Salisbury, the most important 
thing to know is, what is the view of my 
noble Friend the Member for Rossen- 
dale? He went two days after this 


speech was made—after this declaration 


of war upon Ireland, for I can call it 
nothing else, from Lord Salisbury—he 
wert to Bradford to make, as he always 
does make, a most able and effective 
speech; but in that speech there was 
not a single word of disclaimer of those 
principles, which declaration followed 
almost immediately after he had stood 


| Side by side with Lord Salisbury = 
Ve 


the platform of the Opera House. 

have a right to know from the noble 
Lord and those who act with him whe- 
ther those are the principles of the 
Whig Party? At Bradford my noble 
Friend criticized our Bill; he said very 
little of his own views, and it is a re- 
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together, that he did not say a word of 
disclaimer on this reference of Lord 
Salisbury to Ireland. All that he did 
was to say he felt great, if not insu- 
perable, difficulty in attempting to create 
for Ireland a separate Legislature. 
He said that coming straight from the 
meeting at Devonshire House, of which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham said that he and 
the noble Marquess were in substantial 
accord. Now, here is a declaration by 
my noble Friend that he is against any 
separate Legislature for Ireland, and a 
declaration by my right hon. Friend the 
Member fur West Birmingham, who is 
in substantial accord with him, that he 
is in favour of the principle of this Bill. 
I think the country will want to know 
something of the relations of this com- 
bination which has met together to de- 
stroy this Bill and this Government. 
They will like to know how far my 
noble Friend the Member for Rossen- 
dale, and how far my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham are 
going to support the programme, the 
principles, and the language of Lord 
Salisbury. Why, Sir, do not let my 
noble Friend imagine that he can dis- 
engage himself from the responsibility 
for the programme of Lord Salisbury. 
If he should defeat this Government, 
and find himself in possession of a Par- 
liamentary majority, one of two things 
must happen—either he must support 
Lord Salisbury, or Lord Salisbury must 
support him. I will take both events, 
and I will consider them. Lord Salis- 
bury has given the noble Marquess very 
fair warning as to what his situation 
will be. In the same speech Lord Salis- 
bury said— 

**Do not let all that has taken place make 
you (that is, the Conservative Associations) for- 
get that you are the most powerful Party in 
this matter; that it will be the Conservative 
Party that will furnish far the larger part of 
the votes in the Lobby to which the coming 
victory will be due—it will be mainly your 
power and your action which will secure the 
victory. Acceptassistance if it is given to you, 
but trust to your own right arm.”’ 

Trust to your own right arm to carry 
out the traditional policy of the Tory 
Party. My noble Friend and my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham are to be the catspaws to pull 
the chestnuts out of the tire for the 
Tory Leader. Why, Sir, if my noble 
Friend has the conduct of affairs with 
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the support of this most numerous 
Party in the Lobby, it must be on the 
terms of accepting their principles and 
carrying out their policy. If, on the 
other hand, he has to support Lord 
Salisbury and his Government, it can 
only be by supporting the same princi- 
ples and carrying out the traditional 
policy of the Tory Party. Now, Sir, it 
is very well that the country should un- 
derstand exactly the position in which 
we are placed. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Oh, 
yes; your Party in the country will un- 
derstand it thoroughly; all I want is 
that our Party in the country should 
understand it too, and that they should 
see exactly what is the meaning of these 
combinations and manouvres. I am 
afraid I have detained the House too 
long already: but I must say I do not 
believe that these combinations to over- 
throw this Bill, and to overthrow its 
author, will receive the sanction of the 
majority of the people of thiscountry. It 
was singular testimony which was borne 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham, who said that the 
democracy of England is enthusiastically 
in favour of Home Rule. He said so; 
but I think that passage of his speech 
was not cheered by Gentlemen opposite. 
I think my right hon. Friend is quite 
right; but if the democracy of England 
is in favour of Home Rule, and if my 
right hon. Friend is in favour of the 
principle of this Bill, why is he trying 
to destroy the Bill—why is he trying, 
by going upon method and detail, to 
throw this Party into confusion, and to 
bring about results which I am sure he 
ought, and which I think he will, de- 
plore? Sir, if he is in favour of Home 
Rule, and of the principle of this Bill, 
why is he going to act with my noble 
Friend the Member for Rossendale? I 
understand my noble Friend to say, 
honestly and straightforwardly, he is 
against the principle of the Bill. He 
finds the greatest difficulty in accepting, 
in any shape or form, the doctrine of a 
separate Legislature for Ireland. Well, 
Sir, I believe that whether these combi- 
nations wreck this Bill or not, they can- 
not destroy the principle of this Bill. 
My noble Friend the Member for Ros- 
sendale said, in one of his speeches, that 
a policy adopted by the Liberal Party 
always in the end succeeds. Well, my 
noble Friend wi!l, I am sure, admit that 
he and his Friends do not represent, on 
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this question, the majority of the Liberal 
Party. Even with the combination of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham and his supporters, 
they do not amount to a third of the 
Members of the Liberal Party in this 
House, and one-half of them say they 
are in favour of the principle of this 
Bill. Well, then, the principle of this 
Bill is adopted by the Liberal Party in 
the House of Commons, and 1! will be 
sanctioned by the Liberal Party through- 
out the country. Therefore, you may 
destroy the Bill for to-day; you may 
destroy the Government that sits upon 
these Benches; but you will not destroy 
the principle upon which this Bill is 
founded. It will be taken up, and it 
will be pursued, and it will be carried 
on by the Liberal Party until it is finally 
accomplished. I know the great object 
is to overthrow the author of this Bill. 
That is the true principle and feeling 
which binds all the sections of the 
Opposition together. “— RaDCcLiFFE 
Cooxe (Newington, -): No.] An 
hon. Gentleman says he does not wish 
to overthrow the author of the Bill; 
then I hope he will give us his vote— 
that is a point on which the Liberals of 
the country have yet to pronounce an 
opinion. This I will tell hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—that, whether we are in 
a majority or in a minority, either in 
this House or in the country, there is 
one thing to which we will pledge our- 
selves; and that is, whether in Office or 
out of Office, we will offer a constant 
and determined resistance to the tradi- 
tional principles of the Tory Party, and 
to the policy which Lord Salisbury has 
declared. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. T. P. O' Connor.) 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): On this Motion I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister a question with regard 
to the probable termination of the de- 
bate. It has been pretty freely stated 
outside the House that, in all proba- 
bility, the division could be taken on 
Thursday. [Cries of “No, no!” and 
“Monday!” ] Udo not know what the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government 
may be; but it certainly would be con- 
venient to the House that some definite 
time should be fixed. I hope that if it 
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is impossible to take the division on 
Thursday, at any rate the right hon. 
Gentleman will be able to fix it for 
Friday. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I merely 
wish to point out, before the Prime Mi- 
nister answers the question put to him, 
that several prominent Members—very 
prominent Members—on the Conserva- 
tive side of the House have not yet 
spoken, although the debate has now 
lasted several weeks. I think it will be 
found, on examination, to have been 
usually the custom in this House for the 
supporters of a Motion directed against 
the second reading of a Bill to speak 
first, and to allow those who are in 
favour of the second reading to follow 
them. In view of the abstention—the 
marked abstention—of prominent Con- 
servative Leaders from this debate, I 
think the Prime Minister ought to con- 
sider whether he ought to consent to do 
that which would practically amount to 
putting the c/é‘wre on the present debate 
until we have seen what use the pro- 
minent Members of the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench are going to make of the 
opportunity for debate which has been 
so abundantly afforded them; otherwise 
we shall probably have this result—that 
those right hon. Gentlemen who, ap- 
parently, have deliberately held them- 
selves back until the last moment will 
rise in the last few hours and shut out 
several supporters of the Bill from being 
heard. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): Before the Prime Minister replies 
I desire to make an appeal to him and 
to the House on the special ground of 
the position in which we find ourselves. 
In my recollection there never was an 
occasion on which there was so much 
peculiarity about a debate as there is 
about the present. There are no less 
than three corners to the opposition to 
this measure. I do not hesitate to say 
that hon. Members on this side of the 
House who are opposed to the Bill have, 
in proportion to their numbers, absorbed 
the greater share of the time devoted to 
the consideration of the measure, though 
not at all against the wish and desire 
of those who support the Bill. But I 
think the privilege that these right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen have exercised does 
carry along with it some claim upon the 
part of many of the supporters of the 
Bill to be heard before the debate is 
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closed. Sir, there was a desire, a week | in all, have spoken. I believe that, al- 
ago, on the part of the opponents of | though they may not be, in the opinion 
the Bill, that the debate should be| of the hon. Member for the City of 
closed. I appeal to the House whether; Cork, prominent Members, that is a 
it would have been fair to the country, considerable contribution numerically 
in the emergency in which this question | from any one quarter of the House. So 
was found, that it should have been left | far as the prolongation of the debate 
in the dark as to the discussion which | is concerned, we on this side of the 
has been going on during the past, House are tolerably satisfied with the 





week ; and now I appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman that he should at least 
give us until Monday in next week, in 
order that the question may be fairly 
thrashed out. We have been given to 
understand that very shortly we shall 

before the constituencies. Surely, 
Sir, nothing can be more fitting than 
that this question should be fully stated 
from all sides and in all particulars by 
Members of Parliament before they go 
to the constituencies, in order that the 
country should be well advised and well 
informed upon the merits of this great 
controversy. I venture, with some con- 
fidenco, to make an appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister not 
unduly to close this debate, but to give 
further opportunities to hon. Members 
on this side of the House, as well as to 
the Members of the Opposition and Na- 
tionulist Party, who have a disposition 
to make still further contributions to 
the discussion. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman gives 
any pledge as the closing of the debate, 
I also wish to make an appeal to him, 
on behalf of myself and other Radicals 
who have not yet been heard, and who 
do want to express our views on this 
Bill—views which we believe have the 
sanction of the constituencies of the 
country—not to close the debate until 
we have been heard. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): As the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) has 
stated that few Members of the Front 
Opposition Bench—[ Mr. Paryett: Pro- 
mineot Members. ]—that few prominent 
Members of the Front Opposition Bench 
havespoken, and that, at the last moment, 
a considerable number of other Mem- 
bers who wish to speak may be crushed 
out by the prominent Members of the 
Front Opposition Bench, I wish to ob- 
serve that three Members of the late 
Cabinet, the Attorney General of the 
late Government, and two other Mem- 
bers of the late Government, making six 
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| expression of opinion which has already 
been made; and I believe I may say 
that, with the exception of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), who 
may wish to address the House, there 
is no likelihood of the debate being un- 
duly prolonged by any other Member 
on this side of the House addressing the 
House. Under these circumstances, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for thie 
City of Cork will see there is no likeli- 
hood of any prominent Member of his 
Party being precluded from addressing 
the House by the action of the Members 
of the Front Opposition Bench. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guapsrone) Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) : It was unfortunate 
that last week this question of the pro- 
longation of the debate came to be 
mixed up with different controversial 
matter. I think that, to a considerable 
extent, that controversial matter has 
now passed out of view; and I believe, 
as far as I am aware, that the Repre- 
sentatives of the different sections of the 
House who usually communicate upon 
subjects of this kind have addressed 
themselves to the consideration of the 
question without any reference to motive 
in the prolongation of the debate. I am 
glad of that. Now, Sir, it is only a very 
limited share that the Government can 
take in attempting to regulate the length 
of a debate of this description ; plainly, 
we must have regard to the number of 
factions and sections into which the 
House is divided upon this subject. As 
I stated on a former occasion, we cannot 
undertake to exercise too great pressure. 
As far as the Government are concerned, 
we should be extremely well pleased if 
the debate could terminate on Friday 
night; that is what we should prefer; 
but I cannot undertake to say more. 
cannot venture to interfere with the 
liberties of Members of the House. 


| Question put, and agreed to. 


| Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 
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JURORS’ DETENTION BILL.—[Briz 202.) 
(Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Crompton, Mr. Finlay, 
Mr. Baggallay.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Preamble. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
This is a very excellent Bill, and I do 
not see why it should not apply to Ire- 
land. Therefore, I propose to amend the 
Preamble by leaving out ‘‘ and Wales,” 


in order to insert ‘‘Wales and Ire- 
land.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 3, 
to leave out ‘“‘and Wales,” in order to 
insert ‘and Ireland.” — (Mf. 7. M. 
Healy.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Preamble, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. LOCKWOOD (York) : I do not 
know whether the House will allow the 
Bill to be read a third time now. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The third reading 
cannot be taken now, in consequence of 
the Amendment which has been intro- 
duced. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can it not be 
taken, Sir, if there is a general assent 
on the part of the House? 

Mr. GIBSON (Liverpool, Walton) : 
Considering that no Member of the Go- 
vernment has spoken on the Amendment 
which has been introduced, I think it 
will be well to postpone the third read- 
ing until Thursday. 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tar HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Broapuurst) (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): The Amendment was 
accepted by the Government ; but, under 
the circumstances, I would advise the 
hon, and learned Member for York (Mr. 
Lockwood) to defer the third reading 
until Thursday. 


Bill to be read the third time 7Zv- 
morrow. 


BANKRUPTCY (AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS’ WAGES) BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Lords Amendments considered, and 
agreed to. 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I have a verbal Amend- 
ment to make, Sir, to the Lords Amend- 
ment, which is, to leave out the word 
“Registrar,” in order to insert the word 
**Court.”” 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ To 
amend the Lords Amendment, by leav- 
ing out the word “ Registrar,” and in- 
serting the word ‘ Court,”—(Jfr. £. 
Stanhope,)—put, and agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, on a day to be fixed by the 
Commissioners of the Treasury, the Duties of 
Customs now payable on Wine shall cease, and 
in lieu thereof there shall be charged and paid 
the duties following (that is to say) :— 

Wine not exceeding 30 degrees of s. d. 
proof spirit the gallon 1 0 
Wine exceeding 30, but not exceed- 
ing 42, degrees of proof spirit 
the gallon 2 6 
And for every degree, or part of a 
degree, beyond the highest above 
charged, an additional duty 
the gallon 0 3 
The word “degree” does not include 
fractions of the next higher degree. 
“Wine” includes lees of wine.— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
Resolution to be reported upon Thursday. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—_—o— 
QUARRIES REGULATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Childers, Bill 
for the Regulation of Quarries, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Childers and Mr. 
Broadhurst. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 250.] 


CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to 
amend “The Conveyancing (Scotland) Act, 
1874,’’ and “ The Conveyancing (Scotland) Act 
(1874) Amendment Act, 1879,” ordered to be 
brought in by The Lord Advocate and Mr. 
Solicitor General for Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 251.] 


POOR LAW LOANS AND RELIEF (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to 
make provision for the Borrowing of Money by 
Parochial Boards ; and for other purposes re- 
lating to the Relief of the Poor in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by The Lord Advocate 
and Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland. 





d. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 262.} 
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RAILWAY REGULATION BILL. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on Rail- 
way Regulation Bill do consist of Sixteen Mem- 
bers: —The Committee was accordingly »om- 
nated of, — Mr. Cuantes Actanp, Mr. J. C. 
Bo.ttox, Mr. Wittram Coox, Mr. Cuanxntno, 
Mr. Kriuner, Sir Josepu Pease, Mr. Barry, 
Mr. Biecar, Mr. Seery, Mr. Marrrtann, Mr. 
Joun Writsox, Mr. Pirnxet, Baron Henry 
De Worms, Sir Georce Rvssett, Colonel 
Maxrns, and Mr. Liewettyy, with power to 

send for persons, papers, and records. 
Ordered, That Five be the quorum. — (Afr. 

Charles Acland.) 

House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 2nd June, 1886. 





MINUTES.] — Setecr Commitrer — Special 
Keport — Police and Sanitary Regulations 
[No. 178]. 

Pusiic Bitts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Steam Engines and Boilers * [253]; Deeds of 
Arrangement * [254]; Sanitary Registration 
of Buildings * (255). 

Second Reading—Registration of Voters (Ire- 
land) [13], debate adjourned. 

Select Committee—Peterhead Harbour of Refuge 
[2:2], nominated. 

Third Reading—Jurors’ Detention * [202], and 
passed. 

Provistonat Ornper Bitt—Report—Police and 
Improvement (Scotland) (Leith) * [1:7]. 


MOTION. 
—o—_— 


SITTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE—ASCENSION DAY— 
COMMITTEES. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That Committees shall not sit To-morrow, 
being Ascension Day, until Two of the clock, 
and have leave to sit until Six of the clock, 
notwithstanding the sitting of the House.’”’— 
(Mr. John Morley.) 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.} said, that, having opposed 
the Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House over the Derby Day, he felt 
bound to oppose the present Motion, 
although on slightly different grounds. 
He had opposed the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment over the Derby Day on the ground 
that it was a bad thing to encourage 
the gambling that took place on that 
occasion. He was not guing to say that 
he thought that it was a bad thing to go 
to church on Ascension Day. If any 
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hon. Member wanted to go to church on 
Ascension Day he had not the slightest 
objection ; but he opposed the Motion 
on the ground that he believed that no- 
body wanted to go to church on Ascen- 
sion Day. [‘Oh, oh!”] He repeated 
that he believed there was no consider- 
able number of Members who wanted to 
go tochurch to-morrow. Being a Pres- 
byterian, he knew nothing about these 
Saints’ days. If. however, any consider- 
able number of hon. Members really 
wanted to go to church to-morrow, 
although he thought it was rather hard 
on the Business of the House that it 
should be postponed, he would be will- 
ing to withdraw his objection. If not, 
he thought it extremely undesirable that 
the Business of the House should be 
delayed. There was still important 
Business before the Committees, and, as 
the time was short, some of the Bills 
might be lost if the Motion were 
agreed to. If the Committees did not 
meet until 2 o’clock, he was quite 
sure, considering the absorbing interest 
centred in the debate to be resumed 
to-morrow, that hon. Members would 
not be got to sit after 4 o’clock; and 
therefore, under those circumstances, he 
must oppose the Motion. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 63; Noes 
22: Majority 41.—(Div. List, No. 114.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 

oO — 

REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Briu 13.] 

(Mr. Dillon, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Chance, 
Mr. Timothy Healy, Mr. Harrington, Mr. Small.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.), in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that the measure was a very simple 
one, and he ventured to hope that it 
would recommend itself to the common 
senso of the House. He would not 
occupy much of their time in discussing 
the subject, and did not propose going 
into the details of the Bill, which were 
necessarily somewhat technical. It had 
always seemed to him that the object of 
a Registration Bill ought to be—first, to 
facilitate the placing on the list of 
everyone who had a right to be on it ; 
secondly, to do that with the least pos- 
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sible expense and trouble ; and, thirdly, 
to do it in such a way, as far as possible 
by an Act of that House, as to leave as 
few loopholes as possible for the in- 
genuity of lawyers and their agents to 
defeat the object of the Legislature. 
The Bill was one drafted on the expe- 
rience gained at the last Registration 
Sessions. The details could only be 
understood by men who had attended 
the Courts, and had watched the diffi- 
culties which arose, owing to the inter- 
pretation of the various Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Therefore, as he had said, he 
would not trouble the House by a length- 
ened discussion of the details; but 
there was one clause to which he must 
refer, as it, perhaps,might be considered 
by some hon. Members to be in the 
nature of a revolutionary one—namely, 
that the payment of rates should not be 
necessarily a preliminary for securing 
the vote. The payment of rates and the 
exercise of a vote were two separate and 
distinct things, absolutely apart; and he 
had always held and believed that the 
joining of them together was a radical 
mistake from the outset.- The rate col- 
lectors should be given every power— 
and they had ample power—to collect 
the rates ; but what could be the object 
of joining these two things together, 
which had no natural connection? In 
his opinion, the object was—at least it 
worked that way—to deprive the voter 
of his vote; and this system of connect- 
ing the payment of rates with the object 
of obtaining the franchise had worked 
as an obstruction to the payment of the 
rates. In a district that he took an in- 
terest in—Strabane—the Board of Guar- 
dians, where the rates notoriously might 
have been cvllected as the sitting of the 
Revision Courts were coming on, carried 
a motion, granting to the rate collectors 
a very extended period to collect the 
rates, with no object but to secure that 
the rates be not collected in time ; for, of 
course, they would not collect until the 
last moment, and people would not pay 
untilthe last moment. Thus, instead of 
facilitating the payment of the rates, the 
existing system had exactly the opposite 
effect; and it was a public scandal that 
any part of an Act of Parliament should 
be used with a view to trick people en- 
titled to the franchise out of their just 
rights. It had done no good, and had 
resulted in an enormous amount of legal 
chicanery. The two things, the payment 
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of rates and the franchise, should be 
kept separate, and the result would be 
that the rates would be better collected, 
instead of being unfavourably affected. 
He was sure, in conclusion, that the Bill 
would recommend itself to the favour of 
the House. He would, therefore, move 
the second reading, and hoped the House 
would accept the measure. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork), in 
seconding the Motion, said, there were 
one or two provisions in the Bill which 
were more or less of a technical cha- 
racter, which he, as one who had had 
some experience of Registration and Re- 
vision Courts, might venture to give 
an explanation of. The Bill did not lay 
down any new electoral principle. It 
did not propose to lay down any fresh 
extension of the Parliamentary franchise 
toany new class. Experience had shown 
that the existing law had failed to remove 
a number of defects and technicalities, 
and he would urge that no man should 
be deprived of the franchise on account 
of any difficulty in the law. Now, he 
maintained—and he believed hon. Mem- 
bers in all quarters of the House would 
agree with him—that the present state 
of the law was absurd as regarded the 
period of qualification. The various 
Reform and Registration Acts provided, 
and very properly provided, that no 
mere visitor to a constituency should 
vote in that constituency. That was a 
perfectly just and perfectly reasonable 
condition of things. He would, how- 
ever, point out that a voter who qualified 
a week before the revision of July of 
this year would not be entitled to exer- 
cise the franchise for about two years 
and a-half. He desired to call attention 
to the fact that, while it was desirable 
to prevent mere casual visitors to a con- 
stituency from voting, the present Act 
went far beyond what was required in 
that direction. He therefore thought 
that the reduction of the period of 
qualification from 12 months to six 
months was a most reasonable provision 
in the Bill. The clause abolishing the 
necessity for payment of rates had been 
described as a ‘‘ revolutionary proposal ;” 
but he believed that he could show that 
it was not such a revolutionary proposal 
as it looked. There was already no 
necessity for the payment of rates by 
leasehclders or freemen under certain 
conditions. The Bill, therefore, he con- 
tended, so far from being a revolutionary 
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roposal, merely attempted to directly 
Effect what Parlament had been endea- 
vouring to do for the past 10 or 11 years 
indirectly. Since the Reform Act of 
1882, Parliament had always made it a 
necessary portion of the qualification 
appertaining to the franchise that the 
individual should be rated or have 
paid rates. In 1867 Parliament estab- 
lished a household qualification; but 
no sooner had that been done than 
legislation on the subject was speedily 
seeh to be necessary to effect a reform 
regarding payment of rating, as it was 
seen that there was a certain class 
of occupiers who could not be rated. 
There was also in England a large class 
of occupiers who could not be rated. 
There was also a power in England given 
to overseers to make an arrangement 
with landlords and tenants, in order that 
the landlord should be considered the 
tenant and pay all the rates. This, by 
making an allowance of from 10 to 15 
per cent upon the rates for the facilities 
afforded for their collection from a 
wealthy and solvent landlord, put a pre- 
mium on disfranchisement. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, under succeeding 
Acts, lodgers were deemed to be rated, 
aud it was held that rating was not 
necessary. There was a large class of 
persons whom it was unjust, unfair, and 
unreasonable to disfranchise, because 
they were not liable to pay rates; when 
for others it was provided, because they 
paid rates in an indirect manner, that it 
should not be necessary for them to pay 
rates. There was also what was known 
as the ‘‘split house”’ difficulty—a diffi- 
culty which was that a claimant for the 
franchise did not occupy the whole house 
himself, but occupied a separate dwell- 
ing in the house, consisting of a few 
rooms. By a decision of the Court of 
Appeal about three years ago some of 
these persons had the franchise. There 
were also cases in which the landlord to 
whom the tenants paid their rents re- 
sided in part of the huuse, and in this 
case it was contended that the tenants 
were lodgers, and not householders. In 
eases of this sort, where tenants paid 
rents to the landlord for their rooms, it 
was held by Revising Barristers in Eng- 
land and the Superior Courts that the 
individuals were entitled to the fran- 
chise, notwithstanding the fact that the 
landlord had resided on the premises. 
The Bill proposed to amend the law in 
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this and the other respects he had indi- 
cated, and he hoped that it would meet 
with the approval of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Dillon.) 


Mr. LEWIS (Londonderry), in 
moving that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months, said, it was 
anvther illustration of the bad habit of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway in 
not allowing the House to know of the 
provisions of the Bill until the last pos- 
sible moment. The Bill appeared on the 
Order Book four months ago, and yet it 
was only delivered yesterday. No one 
reading the title of the Bill would havo 
the slightest idea what it was. It was 
totally misleading, for it was no more a 
Registration Bill than the Home Rule 
Bill was a Registration Bill. It was 
really a new Reform Bill under the guise 
of a Registration Bill. He was perfectly 
astonished to hear the hon. Member 
speak of the Bill as removing the 
technical difficulties in the way of re- 
gistration. The 7th clause, certainly, 
did deal with registration; but it was 
already in the Irish Registration Bill of 
last year. Thus, the only part of the 
Bill which dealt with registration was un- 
necessary, and all the rest was a Reform 
Bill. They were told that it was their 
duty to assimilate the law between Eng- 
land and Ireland; but this was no at- 
tempt to assimilate the law, but to make 
the law in Ireland dissimilar to that in 
England. What was this Bill, which 
really should be in the charge of the 
Government? There was a small nar- 
rowing of the period of occupation. He 
was not saying whether that was right 
or wrong. But whatever might be their 
opinion on that point, it was a vital, not 
a technical matter. Then there was the 
question that the non-payment of rates 
should not be a disqualification in voting, 
which was also one of the vital principles 
of the Bill. Why, it was conceded by 
all Parties that they must hold on 
to the payment of rates in connection 
with the duties of citizenship. The hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Dillon) said that 
it was a mean and scandalous system 
that the persons should be defrauded of 
their votes because they did not pay 
their rates, and he (Mr. Lewis) hoped 
the country would understand that pro- 
position, for there was no justification 
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for the representation that that condition 
defrauded men of their votes. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg your pardon; 
what I said was, that it was a public 
scandal to make use of that provision 
in order to defraud persons of their 
votes by postponing the date for the 
payment of rates for that purpose. 

Mr. LEWIS: Well, I did not profess 
to make an exact quotation from the 
hon. Member’s speech. I did not hope 
to do so, and have left off quoting from 
the speeches of hon. Members below the 
Gangway, because I find they are always 
able to deny them. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether that observation 
is in Order? I repeated accurately what 
I had said. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Londonderry, I am 
sure, will accept the disclaimer of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dillon). 

Mr. LEWIS: I have only repeated 
what was said in the hearing of the 
House. [Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw!”] I 
decline to withdraw; but I accept the 
disclaimer of the hon. Member. As re- 
gards the Strabane Board of Guardians, 
I think the majority of the Guardians 
are Nationalists. | Cries of ‘‘ No, no!’’} 
Well, whether that is so or not, the 
collectors should give the voter several 
weeks’ notice, in order that he may be 
in time to pay his rates and get the 
franchise. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Is the hon. 
Member aware that provision only lasted 
for one year ? 

Mr. LEWIS continued to say that the 
Bill laid down the principle that, for the 
franchise, no more paying of rates was 
necessary. Under the Registration Act 
of 1878, rather by inference than inten- 
tion, this state of things was arrived at 
—that a person occupying an unfur- 
nished room at ls. a-week was to be de- 
clared a householder, provided the land- 
lord did not reside on the premises. But 
this Bill proposed that every person who 
paid ls. a-week for an unfurnished 
room, and paid no rates, was entitled to 
the franchise, though, under the present 
law, he would be entitled only if he held 
unfurnished rooms at not less than £12 
a-year. This perpetual nibbling at con- 
ditions which were considered necessary 
safeguards of the franchise was most in- 
jurious, and it would be better if hon. 
Gentlemen told the House at once that 
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they pro to confer universal suf- 
frage. But with regard to the lodger 
franchise hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway acted very differently. In 
Ireland the lodger franchise was mostly 
a Conservative element, and ‘in the 
borough which he represented there 
were 70 or 80 lodger voters, of whom 
nine or 10 belonged to the Nationalist 
Party, and the rest to the Conservative. 
That fact rankled in the breast of hon. 
Gentlemen. By the present law, if a 
lodger, whose right to vote had been 
admitted, wanted to claim in subsequent 
years, the fact that he held the same 
lodgings on the same conditions was 
prima facie proof of his right. But it 
was now proposed that, in his case, the 
mere service of a notice of objection, 
without stating the grounds upon which 
the objection rested, was enough to 
destroy that primd facie right. Hon. 
Gertlemen therefore proposed to abolish 
the law for the protection of the lodger 
voter. If this Bill met with the sanction 
of the Government, he thought he was 
entitled to say that they were utterly 
regardless of the provisions of their own 
measure. Those Gentlemen who wanted 
to do away with technical difficulties 
proposed actually to create them with 
regard to the lodger. Did the Govern- 
ment intend to give their imprimatur to 
a proposal which would virtually destroy 
the lodger franchise in Ireland, simply 
because it was a Conservative element ? 
He hoped the House would not be so 
absurd as to give its sanction to a mea- 
sure which was practically a new Reform 
Bill, introduced in the dying hours of 
this Parliament. If brought in at all, 
it ought to have been introduced on the 
responsibility of the Government, and 
should be applied to the whole country. 
The Bill had two principles, the one to 
destroy all the safeguards of the fran- 
chise, which seomed to be impediments 
to the Liberals, and the other to create 
impediments for those who were not 
Liberals. He maintained that the Bill 
ought to be rejected, and he therefore 
moved that it be read a second time 
that day six months. 

CotoyeL WARING (Down, N.) said, 
that he did not intend to detain the 
House for any length of time. He only 
desired to second the Motion for post- 
poning the second reading of the Bill to 
that day six months, which had been 
made by his hon. Friend the Member 
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for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis). They | property must always be paid. The rate 
had been told we the hon. Gentleman | collector would always take good care to 
the Member for East Mayo(Mr. Dillon) | secure payment of those rates, if there 
that the Bill was a very simple one. He | was anything on the property from which 
(Colonel Waring) quite concurred in| immediate payment could be exacted. 
that description ; for, in his opinion, it | The 5th clause had been alluded to by the 
was in realitya very simple Bill. It was hon. Member in charge of the Bill. Prac- 
a Bill which might be contained ina tically, it would make every occupier of 
single clause, and it ought to be entitled a room an occupier of a house, and 
‘‘A Bill to establish Manhood Suffrage would also reduce the qualification for 
inIreland.” That object, which was the lodgers from £10 a-year to 1s. a-week, 
real object of the measure, might, how-| or nothing at all, or possibly to 1d. 
ever, have been attained in a manner| But there was another clause which 
much more simple than that employed | had not been referred to by the Mover 
in this Bill. The reduction of the period | or Seconder of the second reading, 
of residence might very well be lefttobe or by his hon. Friend the Member 
discussed on the Bill, which he under- | for Londonderry. That was the 6th 
stood on good authority, was in the con- | clause, which would have the effect of 
templation of the Government to intro- | disfranchising large classes of persons 
duce, and which would not be open to who were registered in respect of pro- 
the objection he took to this Bill, andto  perty on which they did not reside. 
all similar Bills—namely, that it applied | Suppose that he (Colonel Waring) were 
only toIreland. If it were considered | registered for an occupation franchise, 
desirable, and for the good of the United | and not having a property qualification 
Kingdom, that the period of residence to | besides, were to leave home, and let his 
qualify for a vote should be reduced to | house for four months, then, under the 
six months, he saw no reasons why it clause, he should lose his vote—[*‘ No, 
should not be so reduced in Ireland. But no!” ] He was bound to take the denial 
if, on the other hand, it was not con-|of hon. Members below the Gangway 
sidered good to apply such a change to that that was their intention; but he 





England and Scotland, he saw no reason. 
to except Ireland from the operation of 


the existing Registration Act. They | 
were told that the payment of rates was | 


an unreasonable thing to exact. They 


thought most distinctly that it would be 
the effect of the Bill. As to the ques- 
tion of the alteration of the time when 
the Register was to come into force, that 

had been dealt with by the hon. Member 


| 


were also told that there were classes in | for Londonderry. He (Colonel Waring) 
Ireland who were not rated at all, and | thought that it should be the shortest 


in respect to whom rates should not be | 


| period possible, and he did not object 


required to be paid before registration. to the shortening proposed by the Bill, 


But, as a matter of fact, these persons 
were rated in the names of the owners 
who were on the rate-book; and, al- 
though the landlords were called upon 
to pay the rates, there was no reason 
why these rates should not be required 
to be paid like any others. Notices were 
served upon all landlords that they 
should supply the necessary information. 


provided that the law applied equally to 
all parts of the United Kingdom. He 
thought, however, that the subject 
should be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment, and should be done by an act of 
general application. When the last 
Reform Bill was under discussion, one 
great argument for the extension of the 
franchise in Ireland was that it was 





Therefore, there need not be any dis- | desirable to assimilate the franchise in 
franchisement because the landlords | all parts of the United Kingdom. But 


had not paid the rates in due course, for 
it must not be forgotten that it was in 
the power of tenants to pay the rates, 
although this had been neglected by 
their landlords. They could pay, and 
then deduct the rates so paid from their 
rent. They were told that the so-called 
privileged classes in Ireland were not 
obliged to pay rates, but that rates on 


Colonel Waring 


now they were going to do exactly the 
reverse by the Bill, which proposed to 
make different laws for Ireland, and for 
the rest of the United Kingdom. En- 
| tertaining as he did the strongest objec- 
tion to such a course, he would second 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry that the Bill should be read 
a second time that day six months. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Lewis.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (Chelsea) 
said, that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had just sat down (Colonel 
Waring) had not added much to the 
speech of the Mover of the Amendment 
(Mr. Lewis). He thought the hon. and 
gallant Member was mistaken as to the 
probable force of Clause 6; and he was 
of opinion that that clause, if applied to 
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England, would not be likely to have a | [ 


large operation. The hon. Member for 
Londonderry was undoubtedly one of 
the highest authorities in the House on 
questions of registration, and had done 
great service on Committees which had 
investigated the subject. He was, indeed, 
the last man who should demand more 
time for the consideration of a Registra- 
tion Bill; because he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) thought that, while some hon. 
Members might have had reason to 
complain that they had not had time to 
consider the Bill, the hon. Member 
would be able, in five minutes, to un- 
derstand any registration question that 
might be put before him. The hon. 
Gentleman considered Clause 7 unneces- 
sary; but it seemed to him (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) a valuable clause, inasmuch 
as the chief thing it did was to get rid 
of the last six lines of Clause 4 of the 
Act of 1878. The hon. Gentleman was 
severe on the Bill and those who proposed 
it, because he said it was desirable in 
general to assimilate the laws of England 
and Ireland. He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
was disposed to agree with the hon, 
Gentleman that it was desirable to assi- 
milate as far as possible, and he should 
like to make the Bill apply to England 
and Scotland, as well as to Ireland. He 
would support the hon. Gentleman in 
his opposition to some of the clauses. 
For instance, he could not concur in the 
views of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way in regard to Clause 8 dealing with 
the lodger franchise. The Lodger Clause, 
so far as England was concerned, was, 
no doubt, at first very favourable to the 
Liberal Party, though it had now become 
more favourable tu Conservatives ; but, 
whatever its Party effect, he did not 
think anyone would desire to throw 
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restrictions in the way of lodger claims, 
and he should support the hon. Member 
in his opposition to Clause 8 of the Bill. 
No doubt there was a danger of manu- 
facturing fraudulent lodger votes. There 
were cases where a large number of sons 
living with their father were put on the 
Register at nominal amounts as rent; 
and, if those rents were added up, the 
total would very much exceed the rent 
of the house in which they were living. 
But that was a reflection on the Revising 
Barristers, whose duty it was to prevent 
this being done, and who had power to 
very severely cross- examine a lodger 
when he first claimed the franchise. 
“No, no!” 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman allow me to 
correct him? Bya slip in the Act of 
1868 it has been held that a lodger, 
coming up for the first time, can claim 
his vote by a declaration. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could not, of course, speak of the action 
of Revising Barristers in Ireland; but 
in England he had attended Revising 
Courts, and even since the decision to 
which the hon. Member had just referred 
he had found that the first claim of 
lodgers had been very strictly scrutinized. 
He believed the law as it stood was, 
if well carried out, sufficient to prevent 
lodgers getting on the Register impro- 
perly; and he thought that, on the whole, 
it was very well carried out. Clause 9 
he considered to be nonsense, and he 
would be inclined, if anything, to go a 
great deal further, hoping some day to 
see a system of registration adopted 
throughout the Three Kingdoms which 
would be a self-acting system, and by 
which a fresh Register would be brought 
into force much more frequently than 
once a-year. At the same time, he 
doubted whether it was a good clause in 
itself, although, to some extent, it 
tended in that direction. Having said 
so much on points in which he agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lewis), 
he now came to the clauses which he 
concurred in, and which enabled him 
warmly to support the second reading. 
Clause 3, which shortened the period of 
qualification by residence, was undoubt- 
edly very important, and he was glad it 
had not been opposed on its merits by 
anyone. In London the working classes 
were in the habit, in a very great number 
of cases, of frequently leaving their resi- 
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dences ; but that was caused very largely 


by following their work. He thought | 
that there was a growing feeling in the 
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disfranchised by no fault of their own, 
but by the neglect of their landlord to 
pay their rates. The tenant simply paid 


country that the present period of resi- so much a-year rent and took no account 


dence, which was dealt with in Clause 8, | of rates. 


should be shortened. The present re- 
quirement of one year’s residence prac- 
tically raised the qualification to an 
average of two years. Moreover, it 
crowded the Register with dummies— 
the names of persons who were dead 
or removed—and that greatly increased 
the chances of personation and the ex- 
penses of elections in finding out the 
addresses of persons who had removed. 
On a London Register, for instance, of 
10,000 voters, it would be found that 
about 3,000 had now removed ; and, in 
many cases, there was no possibility of 
tracing their addresses. Even with a resi- 
dential qualification of six months, as pro- 
ape by the Bill, it would, on the average, 

ea year and a-half, under the present 
system of registration, before one could 
get on the Rogister. Taking the case 
of a man who came into a house on 21st 
January next, that man would not, even 
under the Bill, get on the Register until 
1889, because he would be too late for 
the Reyister of 1888. If they were to 
take a yearly period of registration, in 
his opinion the actual being in the pre- 
mises at a particular date before that 
began ought to be sufficient to qualify. 
Therefore, in his opinion, six months 
was even too long a period; but, in 
order to meet the approval of the House, 
he would suggest that a single term of 
three months should be sufficient. They 
would then get an average of a year and 
three months, instead of, as at present, 
an average of two years. As to the 
clause relating to the payment of rates — 
Clause 4—the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Lewis) spoke of the payment of 
rates as a vital principle; but it would 
be found, as a matter of fact, that no one 
in the very poorest quarters of the great 
towns was disfranchised for the non- 
payment of rates, for the occupiers of 
tenements cases got the franchise inde- 
pendently of that—— 

Mr. LEWIS: But the landlord pays 
the rates. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
admitted that; but the rate had no con- 
nection with their rent. The landlord 
got their rents out of them, whether he 
paid their rates or not. Therefore the 





e agreed with the author of 
the Bill that the payment of rates had 
no real connection with the actual exer- 
cise of the franchise. The theory that 
the one was indispensable to the other 
was substantially destroyed years ago 
when the compound householder was 
created by the Rating Act of 1869, and 
there only remained a constructive con- 
nection. To his mind, it was a question 
whether they ought not to go much fur- 
ther in the direction of Clause 5, as he 
doubted very much whether there was 
any ground for maintaining the distinc- 
tion the law now made between the 
lodger franchise and the household fran- 
chise; and if it was possible to get rid 
of that distinction they ought to do so, 
for it had proved to be enormously 
costly, both in the preparation of the 
Register and at elections, and both to 
the candidates and the authorities of the 
place, by the preparation of the two lists 
of lodgers and householders. The dis- 
tinction caused many hardships, besides 
involving the keeping of two Registers, 
and he would be glad to get rid of it 
altogether. The clause in the Bill was 
a step in that direction, and was, there- 
fore, entitled to support. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry would there- 
fore see that he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
was in agreement with him on two of 
the clauses ; but, on the main clause, he 
was opposed to him. It was most de- 
sirable that the House should agree to 
the second reading, in order that in 
Committee they should consider whether 
they could not improve it; and it was a 
matter deserving of every considera- 
tion whether the provisions of the Bill 
should not apply to England. They 
would be fortified in that point of view 
by the acceptance of the Bill before the 
House. 

Mr. CROMPTON (Staffordshire, 
Leek), in supporting the Bill, said, he 
felt bound to congratulate the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Dillon) upon having introduced 
a Bill which he (Mr. Crompton) looked 
upon as one of the most valuable yet 
brought forward, not only as regarded 
the provisions of the Bill itself, but as 
having elicited the speech which had 
just been made by the right hon. Baronet 


people who were disfranchised were | (Sir Charles W. Dilke) in favour of 
Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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carrying some of the clauses not only 
for Ireland, but also for this country. 
He had been delighted to see the way in 
which the legislation they desired for 
Ireland was conducted by the Irish 
Members, He thought if they were to 
take their action in regard to this mea- 
sure as a sample of what would happen 
during the whole of a Session, it must be 
regarded as promising well for the legisla- 
tion they would see when the Irish people 
earried on their legislative functions 
in their own country, as, no doubt, they 
would beforelong. And there could be 
equally no doubt that they were in ad- 
vance of English Members in all these 
social matters, which they seemed to have 
studied so carefully and well. With 
regard to the objections raised, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Lewis) asked whether the 
House wanted a Reform Bill every year, 
and argued that it was not wise to have 
a great Reform measure settled by a 
Parliament and then have a new one in- 
troduced every succeeding Session. But 
there was no point or force in the argu- 
ment based on that consideration; and 
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when it was seenthat whether amanhad 
a vote or not did not depend on whether 
he paid the rates, or someone else paid 
| them for him, it would seem to be high 
| time to put an end to a system such as 
that with which this measure proposed 
to deal. As to the question of the dis- 
tinction made between lodgers and house- 
holders, he need add very little to what 
had been said by the right hon. Baronet 
who had just spoken. It was monstrous 
that a man should be considered to be 
a householder if he occupied a room in 
a house in which his landlord did not 
| reside, and that he should be held to be 
simply a lodger if the landlord lived in 
some other part of the house. Moreover, 
he never could understand why there 
'should be a limit of £10 in the lodger 
franchise. Practically speaking, the £10 
limitation reduced the lodger franchise 
almost to a farce. The statistics as to 
the number of lodgers before the late 
Reform Bill showed that the number 
put upon the franchise was something 
over 20,000 lodgers for the whole of 
England and Wales; and of that num- 





the only answer he (Mr. Crompton) had ber something like 15,000 were in Lon- 
to give was that the Reform Bill of a | don; so that throughout the rest of 
ew and a-half ago was one that had | England and Wales there were not more 

een carried through by the agreement | than 6,000 or 7,000 lodgers on the Re- 
between the two Front Benches, the rest| gister. It certainly seemed a farce to 
of the House having practically nothing | give a franchise of that kind when it was 
to do with it. It seemed to him that | found that so few persons were willing 
that measure could only be regarded as/ to take advantage of it. He approved 
a mere instalment of the Reform which | of the clause in the Bill dealing with the 
most hon. Members desired to see lodger franchise, and that was one of the 
brought about in the course of a few! grounds on which he should give his 
years. The present Bill seemed to him vote for the measure. With regard to 
to go far in the direction of establishing | the 8th section of the Bill, he thought 
some of the important points to which | there might be some penalty introduced 
he thought attention ought to be di-| in case of objections that ought not to 
rected. It was, in the first place, a be made, andas tothe 9th section he did 
great step, for instance, in the direction’ not see much force in the objection that 
of residential manhood suffrage. In the had been made to it. They knew that 
next place, it would get rid of the ab-! the Municipal Register commenced on 
surdity of the present system, under the Ist of November, and the Parlia- 
which a voter was not entitled to be put’ mentary Register on the Ist of January, 





on the Register till the rates were paid ; | 


and, in the third place, it went very far | 


towards doing away with the distinction 
at present made between lodgers and 
tenants. 
of payment of rates, he had always 
thought that when the compound house- 
holder point was settled, after the 1867 
Reform Act, it really put an end to the 
system that had prevailed up to then, 
and since then they had got the service 
franchise, which was not dependent on 
the payment of rates at all; so that 


With regard to the question | 


and he did not see that there was any 
reason why the Parliamentary Register 
should not commence at the earlier 
ponies. On the grounds he had stated 

e had great pleasure in supporting the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth), in op- 
posing the Bill, said, they were told by 
hon. Members from Ireland that they 
desired to have laws which would place 
their country on an equal footing with 
England and the rest of the United 
| Kingdom. He did not at all complain 
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that the Bill should emanate from the 
Irish Benches—he thought that laws re- 
lating to Irish affairs might reasonably 
emanate from a Grand Committee of 
the Irish Members themselves. In pro- 
viding for the representation of the 
people especial care should be taken that 
the laws should be based on equality. 
He quite agreed with the statement that 
the present law was household suffrage 
regulated by the payment of rates and 
rents. But what was the effect of the 
Bill? It would effect a radical alteration 
in the representation in Ireland, for it 
really proposed to establish ‘‘ manhood 
suffrage,’ and should more correctly be 
called a Manhood Suffrage Bill. It de- 
stroyed household suffrage, and evaded 
the principle of representation and 
taxation going together. Another ob- 
jection to the Bill was that it would put 
the representation of Ireland on a dif- 
ferent basis from that of England and 
Scotland. If it were accepted, English 
Members would be elected to Parliament 
upon an entirely different qualification 
to that of the Irish Members. He was 
disposed to agree that the period of 
residence might be shortened; but, if 
so, this should be extended to England. 
If the Bill were good for Ireland it 
would be equally good for the rest of 
the country; and, in his opinion, the sub- 
ject ought to be dealt with by the Go- 
vernment in a general measure applica- 
ble to the whole of the United Kingdom. 
It was for Parliament to consider, first, 
whether the principle of the Bill was a 
right one to carry out for the whole of 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.), 
in supporting the Bill, said, he hoped it 
might be possible, when the House got 
into Committee, so to extend its ma- 
chinery as to provide for a complete 
and efficient system of registration. 
He quite agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) that 
it was unnecessary to maintain the dis- 
tinction between lodgers and house- 
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gest that the Register, when it had been 
settled, should be final. Anything in 
the nature of the investigation that took 
place in the case of the Stepney Elec- 
tion was a scandal to the Election Law 
of the country. He cordially agreed 
with the suggestion that the Bill should 
be made applicable to England, and he 
hoped that the Government would take 
the matter in hand and enlarge the scope 
of the measure. In his opinion the Re- 
vising Barristers could settle the voters’ 
list in September; it could be printed 
in October, and come into operation in 
November. 

Mr. SMALL (Down, 8.) said, he 
thought that the Irish Party ought to 
feel complimented at the almost general 
desire of the House to have their Bill 
extended to England and Scotland. The 
clause relating to the lodger franchise 
had met with some opposition; but as 
one who had been engaged in the actual 
work of registration in Ireland, he could 
state that, under the present state of the 
law with regard to the admission of 
lodgers, many thousands were put on 
the Register who had no claim to the 
franchise. In the city of Londonderry 
the majority in favour of the sitting 
Member at the General Election was 
only 27, while there were no less than 
75 to 80 Conservative lodgers on the 
Register. Therefore, if the law on the 
lodger franchise had been strictly ad- 
ministered in the way advocated by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), the 
hon. Gentleman who had moved the re- 
jection of the Bill (Mr. Lewis) would 
not now be representing Londonderry ; 
but the Representative of that City 
would be sitting among his (Mr. Small’s) 
hon. Friends. As the law now stood, ifa 
man made a declaration as a lodger it 
was taken as primd facie evidence, and 
he was not called upon to give evidence 
in the witness-box, even if his vote were 
objected to, until the objectors had given 
some evidence. The Bill, however, made 





holders. The 8th clause of the Bill, lit necessary for him to come forward 
as it stood, would have a disfranchising | and give positive evidence on oath before 
effect with regard to the occupants of fur- | his vote was primd facie admitted. If 
nished lodgings, and would give them | the House would not accept the clause, 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble. some further safeguards were required 
A slight alteration of the clause relating | against the admission of unqualified 
to household franchise would make it | lodgers. Hon. Gentlemen above the 
applicable to lodgers also, and there | Gangway who had opposed the Bill 
would then be no necessity for specia] | were without experience of the Irish 
legislation for lodgers. He would sug. | Registration Courts, and he trusted that 
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English and Scotch Members would be 
convinced by the statements of his hon. 
Friends. 

Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose, &c.) 
said, that the discussion showed that 
the principles raised by the Bill com- 
mended themselves to the Representa- 
tives of other parts of the United King- 
dom beyond Ireland. The objection to 
the Bill, on which the greatest force was 
laid, was that this measure could not be 
extended to the United Kingdom; but 
they might make their minds quite easy 
upon that score, because, if the Bill 
passed its second reading, whether it be 
competent to extend its provisions to the 
United Kingdom in Committee or not, 
they knew enough now of the advan- 
tages of the principles embraced in the 
Bill to be certain that a very short time 
would be taken to make them law 
through the United Kingdom. As to 
the Residence Clause, he thought it 
would be found that there was really no 
reason why the limit of residence should 
be six months rather than three or two 
months. If they took the case of that 
class of voters who were obliged to 
change their residence, not from wanton- 
ness, but because of necessity, it was 
monstrous that they should be dis- 
franchised. He was disposed to go even 
further than the Bill; and he thought 
that, ultimately, it would have to be 
this—that, for instance, if a man quali- 
fied as a voter in Division A should be 
obliged to change his residence to Divi- 
sion B, he should be able to carry with 
him a certificate which would entitle 
him to be put on the Register, as a 
matter of course, in Division B. He 
should be entitled to take his citizenship 
and his qualification with him, just as 
he took his personal character and per- 
sonal effects. The second great prin- 
ciple of the Bill was to destroy the false 
connection between the franchise and 
the payment of rates. He knew it had 
been said that the intention of that con- 
nection was to deprive a man of his vote 
if unable to pay his rates. He, how- 
ever, believed the real reason was that 
the payment of rates was to be a sort of 
evidence of good citizenship. If that 
ground were examined, however, he did 
not think it could stand, because it 
might with equal justice be said that a 
man should have paid his Dog Tax and 
his Income Tax before being put on the 
Register. With regard to the lodger, 
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if they displaced his primd facie right 
when he claimed to be put on the Regis- 
ter, they compelled him to lose a day’s 
work in order to establish it, and on 
that account he thought the clause in 
question ought not to be pressed. This 
measure was full of good principles, and 
he hoped the House would give it a 
second reading. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey) (Neweastle- 
on-Tyne) said, they spent their Wed- 
nesday afternoons in that House in a 
manner which had a most agreeable 
uniformity. They always had an Irish 
debate upon some measure or other, 
and the rule seemed to be this—they 
generally agreed, in the first place, that 
the principle of the Bill was good; in 
the second place, that the Bill needed 
some alteration in detail; in the third 
place, that it ought to be applied to 
England; and, in the fourth place, that 
it ought to be read a second time. He 
thought they were about to follow the 
usual Wednesday rule on that occasion, 
for there had been no variation, and 
there had been no opinion expressed 
that it would be contrary to propriety 
to extend the principle of the Bill to 
Great Britain. Indeed, one of the argu- 
ments against the Bill was that it did 
not apply to Great Britain, and the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Down (Colonel Waring) both said 
they objected to any legislation which 
affected Ireland only. Well, he saw no 
objection to extending the principle of 
the Bill to Great Britain. There was, 
however, this to be said—that in the 
present position of the mind of the Go- 
vernment as to registration generally, his 
right hon. Friend sitting near him (Mr. 
Stansfeld) did intend, if circumstances 
permitted, to bring in a Registration 
Bill which should deal with the whole 
of the United Kingdom. Therefore, in 
all that he (Mr. John Morley) said on 
the present Bill, he must be understood 
to reserve his opinion as to the expe- 
diency of passing a Bill relating to Ire- 
land alone, and rather to point to the 
wish of the Government to deal with 
the question as a whole, and to deal 
with it as promptly as circumstances 
would allow. Whether they would be 
permitted to deal with it rapidly enough 
to affect an Election that might take 
place next year, he did not know, and 
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the introduction of such a Bill might be 
in the dim and distant future. The dis- 
cussion had turned principally on Clauses 
4 and 8. Some remarks of considerable 
importance had also been made on 
Clauses 2 and 3, which affected the 

uestion of residence for qualification. 

he hon. Member for Wandsworth (Mr. 
Kimber) denied the hardship of the pre- 
sent residential requirement; but he 
(Mr. John Morley) agreed with his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
that considerable hardship might and 
did arise. It was incontrovertible that, 
under the present system, a man might 
go into occupation of premises on the 
2ist of January, 1887; he would not 
have completed his six months’ occupa- 
tion on the 20th July; and that being 
the case, he could not be on the Register 
for 1888, and, therefore, would have 
no power to exercise his vote until Ist 
January, 1889. The hon. Member for 
Wandsworth had objected to that state- 
ment; but, as he (Mr. John Morley) had 
said, it was perfectly incontrovertible. 
It was quite obvious that it might 
happen, and did happen, as they all 
knew, for there was not the six months’ 
previous occupation that the law re- 
quired. He agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet that that was a very undesir- 
able and indefensible state of the law. 
There had been a very general agree- 
ment that six months, irrespective of 
the date of commencement, as proposed 
in the 3rd clause, would be a very fair 
and reasonable period for giving a man 
a qualification. On the 8th clause, af- 
fecting the lodger vote, he shared en- 
tirely the view of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea. It seemed to 
him to be a very doubtful and retrograde 
step to cast on a lodger, when an objec- 
tion was made to his name, the onus 
and obligation of establishing his claim, 
and to relieve the objector of all liability 
whatever from specifying the particular 
ground of his objection. What would 
then happen, he supposed, would be 
this—the agents of the two Parties 
would serve notices of objection whole- 
sale to all lodger claimants, and that 
would throw upon them a very heavy 
burden indeed. As had been re- 
marked by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Shiress Will), the 
lodger who sought to establish his claim 
would have to do so by losing a day’s 
work. He had not heard from any hon. 
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Gentleman how far this lodger question 
affected Ireland—whether or not there 
was a great area over which it operated. 
In Great Britain, however, the lodger 
question was almost exclusively a Lon- 
don question. In his own constituency 
they had 31,000 voters on the Register, 
and he believed at the last General Elec- 
tion, there were only 78 of them lodger 
voters. He believed that the same sta- 
tistics applied in the rest of the large 
Provincial towns in England. Although 
it might not be the case in Ireland, that 
was not a reason why they should assent 
to what could not but be regarded as a 
disfranchising clause. The proposition 
of the 4th clause was the proposition 
around which the most strenuous part 
of the debate had turned. That clause 
related to the payment of rates, and the 
question was whether the payment of 
rates should continue to be the condition 
of the exercise of the franchise on the 
present terms. Upon that point he was 
not prepared to anticipate the President 
of the Local Government Board, and say 
that the spirit of that clause would be 
incorporated in the measure that he 
would bring before the House. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry was certainly 
not so very far wrong when he described 
the Bill containing this clause as, in 
some degree, being not so much a Re- 
gistration Bill as a Franchise Bill; but 
it was much less a Franchise Bill than 
might, from the mere statements and 
terms of the clause, appear to be the 
case. Under the existing law, a man 
occupying a house, to be entitled to ex- 
ercise the franchise, must not only be 
rated to the poor, but must have paid all 
rates due from him before January 5th. 
But what was the value of those require- 
ments? It was found, after the passing 
of the Act of 1867, that the rating require- 
ments were absolutely unworkable, and 
Parliament had consequently to pass an 
amending Act. The result of the Regis- 
tration Act of 1869 and of the Fran- 
chise Act of 1884 was, that it was 
enough, if someone were rated; and, 
whether anyone was rated or not, the 
oceupier was to have the franchise. 
These provisions were framed with a 
view to cover householders; but they 
applied also to servants occupying their 
master’s premises. If an occupier paid 
his rent, including the rates, in one sum, 
he ought not to be disqualified, as he 
was under the existing law, because his 
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have done. Not only that, but the 
farmer, who from neglect or from other 
motives, failed to pay the rates in time, 
might disfranchise all the labourers who 
occupied cottages on his farm. That 
was a very great grievance and injustice, 
and would amount to a fraud on the in- 
tention of the Act. With respect to the 
remaining clauses, there were many 
points that could be considered in Com- 
mittee. The 5th clause seemed to put 
the occupiers of unfurnished rooms on 
the footing of tenants, instead of lodgers. 
Of course, a man, by becoming a tenant 
instead of alodger, avoided the necessity 
of making an aunual claim ; he was not 
bound by the £10 valuation, and the 
period of qualification was shortened to 
six months. That clause, he must say, 
had very little to object to in it. The 
6th clause touched a point not yet dis- 
cussed as regarded England—that where 
there was household qualification; there 
would be a compulsory one to adopt. He 
thought that the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry had, if he (Mr. John Morley) 
understood him rightly, made a point, 
when he referred to the cuse of a land- 
lord, who was also an occupier, losing 
his franchise as an occupier. Was the 
landlord, in that case, to lose his right 
to exercise the franchise as an owner ? 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin 
Harbour) said, that the Bill only ap- 
plied in cases where the two qualifica- 
tions were co-existent. ‘The owner, in 
that case, would have to elect which 
qualification he would select. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he could 
not understand how, in that case, by 
what automatic system it happened that 
if his qualification as occupier ceased, his 
qualification of owner gave him a right 
to vote. The 7th clause dealt with the 
point of registration, and was one that 
could be best considered in Committee. 
Ife regretted that the Bill, while pro- 
fessing to open up so large and import- 
ant a subject, did not cover the whole 
ground in a direction in which those who 
were favourable to the measure were 
anxious to move. The point of succes- 
sive occupation, for instance, was one 
of importance. It had been raised by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Lewis), but the 
point was not put high enough. There 
were difficulties in the way of continuous 
registration, as regarded the way in 
which to carry it out, inasmuch as the 
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list required time to print, and could 
only be issued once a year, and, conse- 

uently, great hardships were inflicted. 
t might, however, be considered whe- 
ther they could not have supplemental 
lists issued, perhaps once a quarter, 
which should contain the names of all 
those who had died and those who had 
become entitled to be inserted on the 
Register. He should, also, not have 
been sorry to see the Municipal Fran- 
chise system combined with that of the 
Registration of Parliamentary Electors. 
He thought it would be found a con- 
venience to have the same system of 
registration of electors for all purposes. 
The position of the Government towards 
the Bill was this—whilst, as he had 
shown, they emphatically dissented from 
more than one of the provisions of the 
Bill, whilst they thought that other pro- 
visions were of greater importance than 
could be dealt with on a Wednesday 
afternoon, and of too great importance 
to be dealt with in an isolated measure 
of this kind, yet they believed that it 
contained such useful and efficient pro- 
posals for remedying undeniable evils, 
that the Government would assent to, 
= support, the second reading of the 

ill. 

Sir JOHN GORST (Chatham) said, 
he had listened to the extraordinary an- 
nouncement which had just been made 
with some surprise. He had, most em- 
phatically, to complain of the manner 
in which the Bill before the House had 
been introduced. He wished to remind 
the House that that question of regis- 
tration was one of the points which had 
been put before the country by the Prime 
Minister in his authorized Election pro- 
gramme—it was also one of those few 
subjects which, at the last General Elec- 
tion, was put before the country as a 
subject the Liberal Party, if returned to 
power, was really in earnest in desiring 
to see carried. Considering that circum- 
stance, he thought it was somewhat 1¢- 
markable, in dealing with the subject, 
that for the greater part of the after- 
noon the general supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government were conspicuous 
by their absence. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary had sat 
alone on the Government Bench for the 
greater part of the time; and the right 
hon. Gentleman who was now by his 
side (Mr. Stansfeld), while present, did 
not join in the discussion, This, hoy- 
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ever, was not a Registration Bill ; it was 
very much more like a new Franchise 
Bill which was being discussed before 
a thin House on a Wednesday after- 
noon. It was also extraordinary that the 
House should be asked to embark upon 
the consideration of a Bill of that cha- 
racter without the slightest assistance 
or guidance from the Government. If 
there were an independent Assembly in 
Dublin, he doubted greatly whether hon. 
Members below the Gangway would 
think of submitting to it so extremely 
vague and ill-considered a measure as 
that now before the House. Although 
the Bill had been introduced early in 
January, and although since then there 
had been ample time for the considera- 
tion and alteration of clauses, and for 
the Government to lay their proposals 
before the House, this Bill was only 
circulated amongst hon. Members the 
previous day. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) said that the hon. Member 
for* Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) was per- 
fectly capable of understanding a Regis- 
tration Bill after five minutes’ perusal. 
Well, there were many other hon. Mem- 
bers who could not do so, and he held 
that more time ought to be given before 
a decision was come to. It should have 
been circulated throughout the country, 
so that the constituencies and officers 
concerned in the registration should be 
able to examine and express an opinion 
upon it. He objected to the extraordi- 
nary manner in which the Bill had been 
introduced by a private Member, who 
or that it should be applied to 
reland, while the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea had announced 
that he, and the Government also, ap- 
parently, were quite willing to extend 
al aes of this Bill to Eng- 
a 


nd. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE explained 
that he had only spoken for himself. 

Sm JOHN GORST said, that the 
case stood thus. A Bill for Ireland was 
brought in by a private Member. The 
Government then put up a confederate 
to say that the Bill might with advan- 
tage be extended to England. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
took exception to the suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman with regard 
to him. He had had no communication 
whatever with the Government on the 
subject. 
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Str JOHN GORST said, he would 
retract the suggestion that there had 
been any common action between the 
right hon. Baronet and the Government, 
or that he had been in any way their 
confederate. He hoped, however, he 
would be pardoned for saying that his 
close proximity to the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in so small a House would 
necessarily attract attention, especially 
when it was seen by everyone—in fact, 
no one could help noticing it—that they 
had conversed together a great deal. 
He thought it was certainly premature 
that the House should be called upon 
to read a second time this unconsidered 
and ill-digested measure. Almost every 
clause of it might form the subject of 
debate by the House. As to form and 
construction, he regarded the Bill as one 
containing a number of abstract resolu- 
tions or propositions—some relating to 
the franchise, others to the subject of 
registration—which could not possibly 
assist the House, and might very greatly 
embarrass it in the future when it should 
come to the consideration of the mea- 
sure dealing with registration whieh 
the President of the Local Government 
Board was shortly to lay before Parlia- 
ment. He could not think that hon. 
Members below the Gangway intended 
it as a serious amendment of the Law of 
Registration in Ireland. Though the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had objected 
to almost every clause of this ill-con- 
sidered and ill-digested measure, it ap- 
peared that it was to form the basis on 
which the House was hereafter to be 
called upon to legislate, in accordance 
with the authorized programme brought 
forward at the last General Election. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he must 
deny that he had said anything which 
would bear the interpretation of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Str JOHN GORST asked why it was, 
then, that the Government intended to 
support the second reading? He could 
understand them if they supported it 
merely as an affirmation of an abstract 
principle; but, after having asked the 
House to affirm that principle, he was 
astonished when the right hon. Gentle- 
man told them that the Government 
were not going to adopt that abstract 
rinciple as the basis of their subsequent 
egislation. It appeared to him that the 
right hon. Gent!eman was on the horns 
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the franchise, as this Bill did, the Go- 
vernment of the day was bound to bring 
in a new Reform Bill. The Ist clause 
of the measure proposed to alter the 

eriod of residence. Now, that un- 
doubtedly was a portion of franchise. 
Were they going at that period of the 
Session, and at so critical a moment, to 
attempt to pass a new Franchise Bill ? 
Surely the law as to the franchise coulé 
not rightly be changed at the suggestion | 
of a private Member in a thin House on | 
a Wednesday afternoon. They ought | 
rather themselves have introduced such 
a measure if they desired to deal with 
the matter. The objections which could 
be raised against the Ist clause applied 
with equal force to the 2nd. The 5th 
clause contained an attempt to define 
the term householder. That subject was 
also one which could only properly find 
a place in a Franchise Bill. The Courts 
had placed one interpretation on the 
term, and the clause would put another 
upon it. He did not know that the 
definition in that Bill was more clear 
or more defensible than the definition 
given by the Judges; but the distine- 
tion between a householder and a lodger 
was no doubt a question well worthy of 
the attention of the House and of the 
Government; and if the Government 
would come forward with a well-con- 
sidered proposition to provide a more 
satisfactory definition, he for one would 
be ready to receive it with the most per- 
fect candour. The speeches they had 
heard as to the payment of rates were 
most amusing. ‘The payment of rates 
appeared to be considered as a matter 
too trifling to be worth preserving. He 
remembered the day when rates and 
residence were believed to be the great 
safeguards to the exercise of the fran- 
chise. He was aware that a great 
number of these safeguards had been 
whittled away by the Act of 1869 and 
succeeding Acts. He believed, however, 
that the payment of rates was a most 
important safeguard which should not 
be lightly interfered with. Another 
proposal in the Bill was, that those per- 
sons who were both householders and 
owners should only be registered as 
occupiers. Now, when a man got upon 
the County Register as a 40s. free- 
holder, he remained there without fur- 
ther trouble to himself; and if an ob- 
jector to his vote failed to make good 
his objection he was liable to costs. He 
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was, therefore, in a better position as to 
permanence on the Register as an owner 
than as an occupier. Moreover, the 
rights of those men were reserved by 
the last Reform Act; and if that clause 
of the present Bill applied to England 
—he could not speak as to the case of 
Treland—it might have a disfranchising 
effect. The House was now asked to 
read a second time a Bill containing, 
first, a number of abstract propositions 
on the franchise of great importance, 
and requiring great consideration; and, 
secondly, a number of abstract proposi- 
tions on registration which were uni- 
versally condemned ; and that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite recognized as 
a proper function for the House of Com- 
mons on Wednesday afternoon. The 
hon. Member for the Leek Division of 
Staffordshire (Mr. Crompton) and some 
other speakers that day had frankly 
avowed themselves to be advocates of 
Residential Manhood Suffrage. Were 
the Government prepared to ask the 
House to pass an abstract Resolu- 
tion in favour of Residential Manhood 
Suffrage? If so, let them say so. It 
had been said by the hon. Member that 
the Representation of the People Act 
was the result of an agreement between 
the Front Benches on the two sides of 
the House. That wasa mistake. The 
Redistribution of Seats Bill was the 
result of such an agreement; but the 
Franchise Bill was discussed by the 
House on its merits. In former Sessions 
he had himself advocated Uniformity of 
Franchise Law for England and Ire- 
land, and he adhered to that course still. 
They were told that the Government 
were in favour of the principle of the 
present Bill, and that they were not 
averse to the extension of its principle 
to England. If so, he would like the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to tell the House whether the 
principles of registration as expounded 
in that Bill, and which they were asked 
to affirm that afternoon, would be found 
embodied in the Bill which the Govern- 
ment would themselves introduce? He 
had himself been disposed to move the 
adjournment of the debate ; but he now 
thought it would be better that the 
House should hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman a responsible and serious 
statement of the intentions of the Go- 
vernment on that subject; and, after 
hearing such a statement, the House 
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would then be able to determine what | comprised in the clauses of that Bill. 
course it should take on the present But he might say he was sure that the 
cecasion. |opinion of the Government, the opinion 

Tue PRESIDENT or tne LOCAL | of the Liberal Party, the opinion, too, he 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- | believed he might say, subject to correc- 
FELD) (Halifax) said, he thought that | tion, of the Conservative Party—indeed, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who | the opinion of men of all Parties—was 
had just spoken had raised unnecessary tending to this result—that after they 
difficulty as to the second reading of a, had established household suffrage in the 
private Member's Bill. He had treated | counties, as well as the boroughs of the 
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the Bill as a dation d’essai, sent forth | 
with the knowledge and connivance, if | 
not at the request, of the Government, 
to ascertain the feeling and temper of 
the House with regard to proposals 
which he (Mr. Stansfeld) himself might | 
hereafter bring forward. As to that 
suggestion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, all he had to say was, that he 
had taken no part whatever in the ini- 
tiation or in the progress of that dis- | 
cussion ; but undoubtedly, if he had un- | 
derstood that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. | 
Dilke) was going to propose, or suggest, 
that the provisions of that Bill should 
be extended to Great Britain, he should 
have made it a point, at whatever offi- 
cial inconvenience, of being present at | 
the commencement of the debate. It 
was, undoubtedly, the fact that his ap- 
pearance in the House at a late hour 
was an evidence that he had not deemed 
it his duty to be there at an earlier stage 
of the discussion, feeling that the Go- 


whole United Kingdom, the days of 
unnecessary restrictions were over, and 
that the principles of their system of 
registration must be the removal of all 
petty hindrances, and the simplification 
and facilitation of the registration of all 


those persons throughout the Kingdom 


who were duly qualified to vote. It had 
been said that unless the Government 
were prepared to support a scheme of 
Residential Manhood Suffrage, they 
must vote against the Bill. But the Bill 


| did not contain a scheme of that kind. 


What was proposed was a reduction in 


\the period of qualification; and, while 
he could not pledge the Government, he 
_would express his own individual opi- 
_nion that they were almost all coming 


to the conclusion that it would be de- 
sirable to reduce the period, and to 


‘facilitate the registration of qualified 


The gist of the Bill was con- 


persons. 
Their 


tained in Clauses 3, 4, and 5. 


purpose was to shorten the period of 
residence and to do away with the ne- 





vernment were well represented by his | cessity of the payment of rates. As he 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary , had said, he was not prepared to make, 
for Ireland. Neither he nor his right | on that occasion, any distinct announce- 
hon. Friend was responsible for that | ment as to the intentions of the Govern- 
Bill. They could not prevent the intro- | ment, nor would it be right for him to 
duction of private Members’ Bills; but,| make such an announcement, as he 
at the same time, when such Bills came | hoped himself to introduce shortly a 
before the House, they were entitled to | Registration Bill dealing with the sub- 
fair consideration on their merits. Nor | jects to which the clauses which he had 
did he see the advisability, or the sense, | named referred. He might say, how- 
or the policy, of applying too stiff and | ever, that the tendency of their minds 


rigid a rule of refusing to consider even | was in the direction of simplification. 
the second reading of a Bill to which 


'The Bill before the House, if read a 
they might give a general concurrence, | second time, would certainly require 
without pledging themselves to every | considerable emendation in Committee ; 
clause and detail in it. He was not in! for, at present, it was too scanty. But 
any way authorized, or prepared, to | he saw no reason for voting against the 
make any distinct announcement as to, measure, or discouraging the private 
what might be the contents of the Go- | Member who, in the exercise of his un- 
vernment Bill, which he hoped shortly | doubted rights, had brought it forward. 
to be able to introduce. It would not} When the larger measure should have 
be right that he should do so; nor would | been introduced, advantage might ac- 
it be convenient that he should state his ' crue from the knowledge which hon. 
personal views on the various subjects' Members would have acquired of the 
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contents of the present Bill. He could 
not say, at that moment, whether the 
Government Registration Bill would in- 
clude Ireland. It was not always easy 
to include England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land in the same measure, when dealing 
with a subject in which all three coun- 
tries were interested. The difficulty was 
one of drafting. Recognizing the right 
of the promoters of the Bill to proceed 
with it, in order that it might have a 
fair chance of being discussed along 
with the larger Ministerial measure, he 
was prepared to vote for the second 
reading. 

Coroner KING-HARMAN (Kent, 
Isle of Thanet) said, that the Chief Se- 
cretary had said that the Government 
Bill would concern the United King- 
dom. He (Colonel King-Harman) pre- 
sumed, therefore, that the Government 
did not consider Ireland as included in 
the United Kingdom. With reference 
to the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), he (Colonel King-Harman) must 
contend that to extend to England a Bill 
which, as introduced, had reference to 
Ireland only, would be a new departure 
in Parliamentary tactics. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Stans- 
feld) said that Parties were generally 
united in thinking it desirable that 
registration should be simplified and 
facilitated, and on that ground the right 
hon. Gentleman was prepared to vote 
for the second reading of the Bill. But 
the right hon. Gentleman overlooked 
the fact that the measure had very little 
indeed to do with the registration of 
voters in Ireland. He held that there 
were good grounds for adjourning the 
debate. The measure was one of great 
importance ; its gist was not indicated 
in the name it bore, and it had only been 
printed 24 hours ago, although it was 
introduced on the 22nd January last, 
and therefore could not be said to have 
been properly considered. Another rea- 
con for adjournment was that a measure 
of this kind ought, if brought in at all, 
to be introduced by the Government, 
and not by a private Member. Under 
the circumstances, he proposed to give 
an opportunity for its further considera- 
tion by moving the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Masor SAUNDERSON (Armagh, N.) 
seconded the Motion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Colonel King-Harman.) 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he hoped the House would divide 
upon the Motion for the second reading. 
He denied that the Bill had been dis- 
cussed in an exceptionally thin House. 
They were only at the beginning of 
June, and therefore it was not at all too 
late in the Session to proceed with the 
measure. It was part of the traditional 
Tory policy to hinder everything that 
was advantageous. When hon, Mem- 
bers opposite felt that they could not 
meet those whom they opposed by fair 
arguments, they sought to avoid a de- 
cision. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS (Lanca- 
shire, 8.W., Newton) said, he should 
support the Motion for adjournment of 
the debate, because it was absolutely 
impossible for the constituencies to know 
the nature of the Bill. Although the Bill 
was introduced on the 22nd of January, 
it was only delivered yesterday, so that 
it was utterly impossible for the country 
to know anything about it. The Bill 
proposed important changes, not only in 
registration, but in the franchise, and 
the very fact that the Chief Secretary 
had consented to the extension of the 
measure to England was an additional 
and distinct reason why the debate 
should be adjourned, in order that Eng- 
lish country constituencies, as well as 
the Irish, might examine it and know 
exactly what it was they were called 
upon to decide. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) said, he must oppose the ad- 
journment, although he would admit 
that the House had reason to complain 
of Bills being brought forward on Wed- 
nesdays which there had been little or no 
previous opportunity of considering. No 
person had a better right to complain of 
Bills not being printed in time than he had, 
and he therefore heartily agreed in what 
had been said as to the inconvenience of 
the practice of Bills only being delivered 
the day before they came on; but, as he 
thought little inconvenience was caused 
on this occasion, he hoped the House 
would not consent to the adjournment. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE (Plymouth) 
said, he hoped that the Motion for Ad- 
journment would not be carried to a 
division, as there was plenty of time, it 
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being only half-past 4 o’clock, to discuss 
the Bill that afternoon, so that the views 
of hon. Gentlemen on the question might 
be more clearly set forth. 

Mr. LEWIS (Londonderry) said, he 
thought the Motion for Adjournment 
should be pressed, as a matter of justice 
to those outside. The Bill had been so 
recently printed that the Irish constitu- 
encies had had no opportunity of know- 
ing its provisions through the ordinary 
sources of the Press, and delay was much 
more necessary when it was proposed to 
extend those changes in the franchise to 
England. The Bill had been kept back 
undercircumstances whichclearly showed 
that it had been wilfully kept back. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
if the hon. Member was in Order in 
stating that the Bill had been wilfully 
kept back ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
meant to attribute any improper motive, 
he would not be in Order; but I did not 
quite understand his meaning. 

Mr. LEWIS submitted that, upon 
the face of it, it bore marks of having 
been intentionally kept back. It had 
been on the Order Book since 22nd 
January last ; it consisted of only three 
sides of paper; and it had not been pro- 
duced until yesterday; and all that was 
the clearest evidence that it had been 
kept back intentionally. Moreover, they 
had not heard a word of explanation from 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway as 
to how the delay occurred. If any one 
of them had stated that it was from in- 
advertence, the explanation would have 
been accepted immediately. Jn fact, he 
had to complain that the practice of 
keeping Bills back till the last moment 
had become established with regard to 
Irish measures. The consequence was, 
in the present case, that, although the 
whole framework of the franchise was 
altered, the constituencies, as he had 
said, knew nothing of the Bill. He main- 
tained that the Bill had been kept back 
intentionally since the 22nd of January, 
in order that its provisions might not 
become known. That was only one 
example of a system which he was glad 
to hear the Chief Secretary join in ob- 

jecting to. 

Stir ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he cordially supported the Motion, 
and trusted that it would be pressed to 
a division, as a protest against the habit, 
which had become very common, and at 
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the samo time very inconvenient—an in- 
convenience to which Mr. Speaker had 
himself recently referred—of not issuing 
a Bill till the morning of the day of its 
second reading arrived. 


Question put. 
The House divided: — 


The Tellers, being come to the Table, 
reported the numbers, Ayes 133, Noes 
249. 

Whereupon Major SavnpERsoy, one 
of the Tellers for the Noes, stated that a 
Member had remained in the Left Lobby 
without voting. 


Mr. Speaker directed the honourable 
Member to come to the Table, and Mr. 
Avtexanper M‘Arrnur, Member for 
Leicester, having come to the Table, 
was asked by Mr. Srreaxer if he had 
been within the folding doors and heard 
the Question put, and the honourable 
Member having replied that he had 
been in one of the rooms behind the 
Chair, and had not heard the Question 
put, Mr. Speaxer stated that he was not 
entitled to vote, and declared the num- 
bers, Ayes 133; Noes 249; Majority 
116.—(Div. List, No. 115.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE (Plymouth) 
said, he voted just now against the ad- 
journment of the debate, not because he 
thought that was a Bill which ought to 
pass its second reading, but because he 
saw no reason why the rest of the after- 
noon should not be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the Bill, especially as, although 
it originally concerned Members from 
Ireland alone, it now, from the state- 
ments made by the Members of the Go- 
vernment, concerned very seriously the 
interests of other parts of the United 
Kingdom. They had had two very re- 
markable speeches that afternoon from 
the Treasury Bench. The Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
sketched, in outline, what the history 
was of Wednesday Afternoon Sittings, 
and he said that a Bill was brought 
forward and its principle accepted, but 
that all its details were rejected, appa- 
rently by both sides of the House, and 
in the result, apparently, the second 
reading was agreed to. He, however, 
omitted to tell the end of the history— 
namely, that after the second reading 
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had been agreed to, nothing more was 
heard of them easure. That, apparently, 
was what was proposed with regard to 
this Bill. The whole criticism of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant upon the 
Bill was this—that two of its clauses 
were enfranchising clauses, and were too 
large for a discussion on a Wednesday 
afternoon; and the other clauses were 
matters to which he took serious excep- 
tion. The reason why he (Mr. Edward 
Clarke) should object to the second 
reading of this Bill was to be found in 
its 1st clause, which said that the Bill 
was to be confined to Ireland. He had 
never opposed any measure for render- 
ing it easy for those who were entitled 
to a vote to come upon the Register, 
and he was one of the Members on the 
Conservative side of tho House who 
joined Mr. Firth, the late Member for 
Chelsea, when he proposed that there 
should be a continuous occupation fran- 
chise between the different quarters of 
a borough, which was separated into 
divisions. He believed there were 
many on that side of the House who, 
ifthe Bill were proposed by a respon- 
sible Member of the Government, and 
applied to the whole of the sections of 
the United Kingdom, would have been 
perfectly willing to discuss and consider 
in detail the suggestions it contained. 
But it was never attempted to make a 
separate law for Ireland ina case where 
there was no reason forit. If 12 months’ 
residence were required in England, 
there was no reason why six months 
should be sufficient in Ireland. It might 
be that six months’ residence were sufli- 
cient in England, as in Ireland; but, if 
so, why had not some Representative of 
the Government the courage to get up 
and say that that was what they meant? 
It was said that to pass the second read- 
ing of the Bill would be merely to affirm 
the principle of the limitation and re- 
duction of the length of residence re- 
quired in order to obtain the vote. That 
was not so. The principle was not 
affirmed by the Bill. If it were the 
Chief Seeretary for Ireland and his Col- 
leagues would agree to the extension of 
the Bill to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. The only principle affirmed 
by the second reading of the Bill would 
be that they were to make a different 
law with regard to the franchise and 
registration for Ireland from that in 
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existence in other parts of the country, 
and that being the only principle and 
meaning of the Bill, he should resist 
and vote against the second reading. 
He understood by—he would not say 
the supercilious, but the condescending 
way in which Ministers talked about 
Wednesday afternoon, that they re- 
garded it as a sort of matinée, interesting 
only to the performers themselves, and 
about which no critic thought it incum- 
bent upon him to express an opinion. 
From the point of view of the Govern- 
ment, the affirmation of the principle of 
this Bill might be useful for electioneer- 
ing purposes; but the second reading of 
it would have no effect upon legislation. 
Was the House of Commons to affirm 
that principle? The Government could 
take no further step with the measure, 
without pledging themselves to apply it 
to the whole of the United Kingdom. 
There was no special pressure in the 
matter. Ifthe Ministry should survive 
its present disorders, it might be allowed 
to bring in a general Bill; and if it 
should be brought in, let it be applied 
to Ireland just as to this country. The 
House wanted to hear some more vindi- 
cation of the Bill than they had yet got 
from the Government; because it was 
not pretented that the Bill should be- 
come law, or that any step would be 
taken by the Government to carry 
it into law. Besides, no suggestion or 
syllable of a reason had been offered to 
the House why they should take Ireland 
and deal with it exclusively in this way. 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had stated that Clauses 3 and 4 
of the Bill were matters too large to be 
dealt with on a Wednesday afternoon. 
The capacity of the House might be 
lower on Wednesday than on nights de- 
voted to Government debates; but, if 
the capacity of the House on Wednes- 
days was too low to affirm, resolutely 
and decisively, the principles of these 
clauses, why should it affirm them at 
all? What was to be gained by having 
a pretended affirmation of the Bill by 
the House, which, by-and-bye, might 
be accepted by the Government, but, 
if it served its purpose, which the Go- 
vernment might turn over as being a 
mere eccentricity of a Wednesday after- 
noon? The 6th clause, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland said he could not accept, 
and the 7th clause occupied a page of 
the printed Bill; he thought the author 
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had spun out the 7th clause in order to 
make the Bill look important. He be- 
lieved the Revising Barristers had all 
the powers necessary for them, in order 
to carry out what was supposed to be 
the object of this 7th clause. Then they 
came to the 8th clause, and with regard 
to that, the right hon. Gentleman ob- 
jected to it altogether. After the right 
hon. Gentleman had finished his criti- 
cism and analysis of the Bill, it came to 
this—Three clauses were too large for a 
Wednesday afternoon ; and with regard 
to the other three effective clauses, the 
7th was unnecessary, and the 6th and 
8th clauses the right hon. Gentleman 
rejected altogether. The second reading 
of a Bill ought to mean, and used to 
mean, that the House accepted, as a 
basis of legislation, the principle of the 
Bill brought forward, and was prepared 
to go forward with that legislation. 
Now the Government was not prepared 
to go forward with this legislation. If 
he opposed the Bill, it was not because 
he disagreed with the principle, but be- 
cause, on the face of it, it was a Bill 
which might establish a new divergence 
between the law of the Three King- 
doms, and he could not contemplate any 
occasion upon which he should be able 
to give his vote in favour of such legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HOLMES Dublin University), 
who rose amid cries of ‘‘ Divide !”’ said, 
he was entirely in accord with his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Plymouth. It appeared to him that 
there was the strongest possible reason 
why the House should not affirm the 
Bill, until the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government were declared upon the 
question whether or not they were pre- 
pared to extend its provisions to the 
remainder of the United Kingdom. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. John 
Morley) was prepared to vote for the 
second reading ; because, as he declared, 
he was in favour of anything which 
was likely to simplify and facilitate 
the registration of voters. He (Mr. 
Holmes) was not opposed to the sim- 
plification and facilitation of the regis- 
tration of voters; but he was not pre- 
pared to vote for the second reading 
of a Bill, merely because it affirmed an 
abstract principle. He wanted to exa- 
mine the provisions of the Bill, and 
satisfy himself that they were desirable 
and suitable for the purposes for which 
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they were intended, before he could give 
his vote for the second reading. He 
admitted that if the franchise were 
given to a certain class of people, that 
class should be afforded every possible 
facility for the exercise of the franchise ; 
but he contended that the clauses of the 
Bill now brought before the House were 
highly objectionable, except, indeed, one 
clause, and that one was unnecessary, 
But he had a still stronger objection to 
the Bill, which, though professedly a 
Registration Bill, introduced in one of 
its clauses quite a new principle—a 
fresh Reform Bill, which hon. Members 
ought not to be asked to consider with- 
out proper Notice, which had not been 
given here. If, however, there was any 
likelihood of the Government adopting 
the provisions of the Bill, and applying 
them to the United Kingdon, he should 
be ready to consider them; but, so far 
as he could learn, that course on the 
part of the Government was not likely 
to be adopted. At all events, the Go- 
vernment had failed to give the House 
any satisfactory information on the sub- 


ject. He knew that course had attrac- 


tions for the Government and their sup- 
porters; but he and his Friends did not 
believe in it. So far as he was con- 
cerned, he would never vote for any 
measure which had no chance of be- 
coming law. He objected to the clause 
which reduced the time of occupation 
necessary to entitle an occupier of a 
house to the franchise from 12 to 
six months. He certainly was not pre- 
pared to assent to it without further con- 
sideration. He could not agree with 
what had been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite—that, as the law 
stood at present, two years’ residence 
was required before a man could vote; 
nor did he agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man who said that if this Bill passed, 18 
months’ residence would be required. 
There might be cases in which these 
statements would be correct. But, as 
the law stood at present, a man might 
be in possession of the franchise after 13 
months, and, under this Bill, after seven 
months. Then there was the 4th clause, 
which relieved tenants from the dis- 
charge of one of the most reasonable 
obligations of citizenship—the payment 
of rates in order that they might have 
the privilege of the franchise; and he 
objected to this clause much more than 
he did to the preceding one, because it 
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threw unnecessary blame upon public 
officers, who in Ireland, at all events, as 
far as his experience went, conscien- 
tiously endeavoured to do their duty. 
Besides that, it seemed to him that it 
was only reasonable that a man should 
have discharged his duty to the com- 
munity, which the payment of rates 
implied, before he should be entitled to 
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nion in favour of the 12 months as 
being a desirable time to require as the 
minimum term for the occupation fran- 
chise. To reduce the term now to six 
months would be, in his opinion, to 
throw the preponderance in many bo- 
roughs into the hands of those who 
were, in a large measure, unfitted for 
the exercise of the privilege which 
would be conferred upon them. Then, 


vote. In conclusion, he must say he 
could not help taking notice of this | notwithstanding the long-admitted prin- 
extraordinary fact, that, when it was|ciple that taxation and representation 
proposed to take the second reading of should go together, it was proposed to 
a Bill, introducing such an important! make it unnecessary fur the tenant to 
principle as this, there should be only pay rates. He contended that the pay- 
two right hon. Gentlemen on the Trea- ment of rates should form an essential 
sury Bench. There were, in fact, many qualification for the right to vote. Then, 
reasons to be assigned for rejecting the | according to Clause 5, any number of 
Motion for the second reading, and not occupiers could qualify for the same 
one for affirming it, and therefore he, tenement; and, if such a provision as 
was determined, for those he had given, , that was carried, the register would be 
to vote against the measure. / multiplied fourfold, which was, he con- 

Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.), who, sidered, a very serious matter at the 
spoke amid great interruption, said, he | present time, and was one to which the 
was much obliged to hon. Members be- House should have an opportunity of 
low the Gangway for their genial’ giving serious and deliberate considera- 
courtesy to hon. Members sitting in his! tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
part of the House. As representing a! Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
town having four constituencies larger | of Ireland had expressed his willing- 
than those of any other town in Ireland, | ness that the principle of the measure 


he thought he had a right to a few; 
words with reference to this measure. 
He had only had an opportunity of 
seeing the clauses of the Bill that 
afternoon, and he thought a Bill which 
treated a grave question of this sort 
ought to be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers before the day set down for the 
second reading. Beyond that, it ought 
not to be in the hands of a private 
Member, but should be brought in by 
a responsible Minister of the Govern- 
ment. Hon. Members ought to be 
allowed time to examine the measure 
before they were asked to give a vote 
upon it, in order to see whether its pro- 
visions would contribute to the public 
advantage. In his opinion, such an 
opportunity had not been afforded in 
the case of this Bill. Now, he found 
that Clause 3 of the Bill proposed the 
reduction of the term of necessary occu- | 
pancy to entitle the occupier to the fran- | 





shonld be extended to England, Scot- 
land, and Wales; but what he (Mr. De 
Cobain) wished to impress upon the 
House—{ Loud and continued interrup- 
tion.] He would conclude by saying 
that he only wished to impress upon the 
House this fact, that the English, 
Scotch, and Welsh constituencies had a 
right to demand that the measure should 
be fully, maturely, and deliberately con- 
sidered—a consideration which it was 
impossible to give to a Bill, the second 
reading of which it was sought to pass 
on a Wednesday evening before hon. 
Members had time even to examine its 
clauses with anything approaching care. 

Mr. PLUNKET ( Dublin University), 
who rose amid cries of ‘‘Shame!”’ said, 
if hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
would allow him to say a few words, he 
would promise them that they should 
be very few. He did not wish to repeat 
arguments that were so well put a few 





chise from 12 to six months, and that | minutes ago against the Bill, neither did 

he considered very objectionable. He he wish on that occasion to talk it out. 

remembered a long discussion, which Not that he should have, under the spe- 

had taken place in the House on the cial circumstances of the case, any 

question of the occupation franchise, | scruple in talking it out; he had been 

and there was then a consensus of opi- present at very many Wednesday dis- 
| 
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cussions, and he had himself sometimes 
endeavoured to advance certain private 
measures occasionally with success, but 
very often without success. He had 
often taken part in the discussion of 
Bills of private Members, and he took 
it that it was a piece of exceptional 
good fortune on the part of a private 
Member if he succeeded in reaching the 
second reading on the occasion of his 
Bill being introduced to the House for 
the first time. Certainly the hon. Mem- 
bers in charge of this Bill could not 
complain if they did not succeed. His 
objection was one that recommended 
itself, he believed, to many hon. Mem- 
bers. He altogether objected to the 
principle of holding back to the last 
moment the preparation and presenta- 
tion of Bills. Why was there such a 
course adopted as was followed in this 
ease, in which the Bill was only pre- 
sented at the very last moment? Why 
was it not printed earlier, in order that 
Members might have time to consider 
it? Either the Bill was useful, or it 
was not. If it was not, then the time of 
the House ought not to be occupied with 
it; but if it was useful, Members ought 
to have been furnished with it in time to 
allow them to consider it on its merits. 
He would urge upon Ministers the de- 
sirability of their more clearly stating 
their views. As he had said, he did not 
desire to talk the Bill out, but to press 
home a request upon the President of 
the Local Government Board, and that 
was the desirability of further informa- 
tion being given by the Government, to 
that which had been so far vouchsafed 
to the House, for it was most incon- 
venient that it should not be told 
distinctly whether the Government in- 
tended to extend the principle of the 
Bill to England and Scotland. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would do that, 
he would not say another word to inter- 
fere with the second reading of the Bill. 
He (Mr. Plunket) contended that the 
House was entitled to further informa- 
tion. It was unfair to have an attempt 
made to introduce another Franchise 
Bill, or a small kind of Reform Bill, on 
the back of what was called a Registra- 
tion Bill. The Government had given a 
kind of shambling, half-hearted support 
to the Bill; but he wished to learn whe- 
ther the Government were prepared to 
adopt the plan for England, or only for 
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Ireland? For the past 16 years they 
had heard about the necessity of equal- 
izing the laws for England and Ireland; 
but now the Chief Secretary was quite 
prepared and willing, when it suited the 
views of hon. Gentlemen below the Gang. 
way, to vary that sentiment and policy, 
and give a kind of support to a Bill 
which materially altered the law between 
the two countries, by accepting that 

rinciple for Ireland but not for Eng- 
land If it was a good thing, it 
should be adopted for countries ; but, at 
all events, they were entitled to have a 
fair answer from the President of the 
Local Government Board. Were they 
prepared to adopt the principle of the 
Bill for England, or were they not? He 
did not wish to pass any opinion hostile 
to the Bill; but he did object that they 
should be called on at 24 hours’ notice to 
adopt a Bill of two paragraphs and a 
very few clauses, which really contained 
two small Reform Bills, and a variation 
of an existing Registration Bill. But 
what he wished to make clear was, that, 
before voting on the question, the House 
had a right to ask that it should be 
made clear what were the intentions of 
the Government with regard to the ap- 
plication of the principles of the Bill; 
and he, therefore, asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board to 
make the matter clear to the House at 
once ? 

Sir JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid), 
who rose amid loud cries of ‘‘ Divide!” 
said, he most strongly objected to the 
Bill, which was a fair sample of the 
kind of thing that might be expected 
from an Irish Legislative Body. He 
looked upon it as an attempt to intro- 
duce a new Franchise Bill under the 
guise of a Registration Bill. If a Fran- 
chise Bill was about to be introduced, 
he was exceedingly desirous that the 
legislation for the Three Kingdoms 
should be uniform; and he was per- 
fectly prepared to support a Bill brought 
in by a responsible Government which 
would extend to the Three Kingdoms. 
Moreover, as Parliament was on the eve 
of important changes, these matters 
should be allowed to remain as they 
were for the present. [ Cries of ‘‘ Speak 
up!”’| He had not the loud voice pos- 
sessed by the hon. Member below the 
Gangway, and, therefore, he would not 
further attempt to address the House, 
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but would move the adjournment of the 


House. 

Mr. HASLETT (Belfast, W.) seconded 
the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
this House do now adjourn.” —( Sir James 
Corry.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 98; Noes 
201: Majority 103. — (Div. List, 
No. 116.) 


It being after a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till 7o-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—_—J— 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. William Crawford, Bill 
to provide for the examination of persons 
having charge of Steam Engines and Boilers 
on land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
William Crawford, Mr. Burt, Mr. John Wilson 
(Durham), Mr. William Abraham (Glamorgan), 
Mr. Pickard, Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. A. H. Dyke 
Acland. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 253.] 


DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Brinton, Bill to provide 
for the Registration of Deeds of Arrangement, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Brinton and Mr. 
Colman. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 254.] 


SANITARY REGISTRATION OF BUILDINGS 
BILL, 


On Motion of Dr. Farquharson, Bill for the 
better sanitation of dwelling-houses, schools, 
hotels, hospitals, and other buildings within 
the United Kingdom, ordered to be brought in 
by Dr. Farquharson, Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir 
Guyer Hunter, and Dr. Cameron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 255.] 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 3rd June, 1886. 





MINUTES.]— Ways anp Means — considered 
in Committee—Resolution [June 1] reported. 


of Ireland [181] [Tenth Night], debate further 
adjourned ; Conveyancing (Scotland) Acts 
Amendment * [251]; Poor Law Loans and 
Relief (Scotland) * [252]. 


{Juxx 8, 1886} 
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Committee—Report—Terms of Removal (Scot« 
land) [187]. 

Considered as amended— Parliamen Elections 
or Officers) Act (1875) Amendment 

Considered as amended — Third Reading — Inter- 
national and Colonial Copyright [156]; 
Public Health Acts (Improvement Expenses) 
[230), and passed. 

PxovistonaL Orper Brit — Ordered — First 
Reading—Local Government (No. 7) * [256], 


MOTIONS. 


—— j——— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 7) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Borlase, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Borough of Bradford 
(Yorks.) ; the City of Chichester; the Local 
Government Districts of Cleator Moor and 
Hornsey; the LDistricts of Maryport, South- 
borough, and Tunbridge Wells; and the West 
Kent Main Sewerage District, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Borlase and Mr. Stansfeld. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 256, ] 


ARMY (GUNs). 


Address for ‘‘ Return of all muzzle-loading 
Riflle Guns of 10-inch calibre and upwards, 
and of all breech-loading Rifle Guns of 6-inch 
calibre and upwards, constructed for the Ser- 
vice, giving the total number of rounds fired in 
each case, whether for experimental purposes 
or otherwise, and the number and nature of 
such Guns which have required repairing, or 
have been condemned after firing.’’—(Captain 
Price.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—-9—— 


MINES REGULATION ACT—HOURS OF 
WORK OF WOMEN. 


Mrz. J. WILSON (Durham, Houghton- 
le-Spring) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
is aware that on some of the “‘ pit banks” 
near Whitehaven the women are work- 
ing twelve hours per day; whether such 
working is a violation of the Mines Re- 
gulation Act (Part 1, Sections 6 and 12); 
and, if so, whether he will order a pro- 
secution in such cases ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Broapavurst) (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) (who replied) said: 
The Secretary of State has been in com- 
munication with the Inspector on this 
subject, and is informed by him that he 
has already called the attention of the 
agent of the colliery to which the hon. 
Member seems to refer to the matter, as, 
in his opinion, it probably constitutes a 
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violation of the Act of 1872. The Secre- 
tary of State is glad to learn from the 
Inspector that the evil complained of is 
now remedied, and that accordingly a 
prosecution is not necessary. 


COLONIAL STATISTICAL TABLES. 


Mr. OCTAVIUS MORGAN (Batter- 
sea) asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, with reference to Colonial Sta- 
tistical Tables, Part XVII., Whether 
these Tables, which were presented to 
Members of this House on 28th May and 
relate to the years 1879, 1880, and 1881, 
can in future be produced at an earlier 
date ; and, whether it is possible during 
the present Session of Parliament to 
publish similar Tables up to the end of 
the year 1885? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. C. T. D. 
Actanp) (Cornwall, Launceston) (who 
replied) said: The Eighteenth Part of 
the Statistical Tables for the Colonies 
was unavoidably delayed in publication ; 
but every endeavour will be made to ex- 
pedite the issue of these Tables in future. 
It will, however, not be possible to pub- 
lish them for the year 1885 during the 
preseut Session of Parliament, as the 
necessary Returns will not be received 
from the Colonies in time. 


ARMY—DISCHARGED SOLDIERS—CASE 
OF MICHAEL NOONE, Ist BATTALION, 
ROYAL IRISH RIFLES. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther Michael Noone, who enlisted in the 
Ist Battalion, Royal Irish Rifles, while 
training in the Royal Gymnasium School, 
received a hurt, which necessitated his 
removal to hospital in Dover, where he 
remained for four and a half months; 
whether he was discharged in conse- 
quence of being medically unfit for fur- 
ther service; whether it is a fact that 
he received no recompense whatever on 
his discharge, and was obliged, on ac- 
count of the hurt received while train- 
ing, to enter the Roscommon County In- 
firmary, where it was found necessary 
to amputate his right foot, as shown by 
Dr. Blakeney’s certificate; and, whe- 
ther, under ail the circumstances, his 
case will be reconsidered, with a view to 
giving him a gratuity to enable him to 
learn a trade, and thus prevent his be- 
coming an inmate of the Roscommon 


Mr. Broadhurst 
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Workhouse, and a charge on the rate- 
payers during the remainder of his life? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CampBELL-BannerMAN) (Stirling, &c.); 
The man appears to have had a weak 
ankle ; for it turned under him once on 
parade and again in the gymnasium, 
After the latter mishap he was found to 
be suffering from chronic - scrofulous 
disease of the ankle joint, and was dis- 
charged on the certificate of a Medical 
Board that he was unfit for further ser- 
vice. He had only served for 230 days, 
and was not entitled to pension or gra- 
tuity on discharge. I have no funds at 
my disposal from whicd to make allow. 
ance in this case, in which it is unlikely 
that the injury would have been per- 
manent if the man’s ankle had not al- 
ready been diseased. 


ADMIRALTY—THE ROYAL NAVAL 
VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether it is a fact that the uniform of 
the London Brigade of the Royal Naval 
Volunteers is different from that of the 
Brigades at Liverpool, Bristol, and the 
Clyde; and, whether it is intended to 
alter the Volunteer uniform, in accord- 
ance with the desire of the Volunteers, 
so as to assimilate it more closely to that 
of the Royal Navy; and, if so, whether 
early intimation of such change could be 
made so as to save expense to new re- 
eruits ? 

Tue SECRETARY vo tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hrszerr) (Oldham): The 
Regulations as to uniform are clearly 
laid down in the Royal Naval Artillery 
Regulations, to which all brigades are 
expected to conform. It is not known 
that any deviations from these Regula- 
tions have taken place ; but inquiries are 
being made on the subject. I am not 
aware that any wish has been officially 
expressed by the Volunteers that the 
uniform should be altered. If such an 
application were received I can assure 
my hon. Friend that it would meet with 
due consideration. 


NAVY—COALING STATIONS IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 

Geverat Sm WILLIAM CROSS- 
MAN (Portsmouth) asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether it is intended 
to establish a coaling station for Her 
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Majesty’s Navy in the West Indies at 
the port of Castries in the Island of St. 
Lucia ? 

Tut SECRETARY ro tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hiszert) (Oldham): In 
reply to the hon. and gallant Member, I 
have to say that there is no intention of 
establishing a naval coal depdt at St. 
Lucia. A local contract is in force there 
for the supply of coal to Her Majesty’s 
ships. 


OFFICE OF WORKS—THE CONSULTING 
SURVEYOR. 


Generat Stk WILLIAM OROSS- | P 


MAN (Portsmouth) asked the honoura- 
ble Member for North West Stafford- 
shire, If it is the case that the Con- 
sulting Surveyor of Her Majesty’s Office 
of Works has resigned his appointment ; 
and, if so, whether it is now intended to 
appoint some practical architect and en- 
gineer who will devete his whole time 
to the duties of the office, and not a 
gentleman engaged in private practice, 
who would be able to devote only a very 
limited time to the Service ? 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER (A Lorp of 
the Treasury) (Stafford, N.W.): It is 
true that Sir Henry Hunt has been 
compelled by ill-health to resign the 
appointment of Consulting Surveyor to 
the Office of Works, the duties of which 
he has for so long performed with con- 
spicuous ability. The First Commis- 
sioner is in communication with the 
Treasury as to the appointment of his 
successor, and it is premature to make 
any announcement on the subject. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE CHIEF MONT. 
SIOA, 


Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether it has 
been decided to remove the Chief Mont- 
sioa and his tribe to a Location; whe- 
ther the Land Commission is allotting 
lands, hitherto owned and cultivated by 
this Tribe of Barolongs, as farms to 
Europeans; whether a strong appeal 
from the Chief Mountsioa against such 
action has reached the Colonial Office ; 
whether such action is in accordance 
with the Treaty made with Montsioa in 
May 1884, the Order in Council of 
January 27th 1885, proclaiming British 
jurisdiction, or the Despatch of the Se- 
cretary of State of 13th August 1885, 
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giving the terms of final annexation ; 
and, whether a European township, in 
which spirituous liquors are sold, has 
been established immediately adjoining 
Mafeking, contrary to the wishes of the 
Native rulers, who have long and sue- 
cessfully resisted the introduction of 
alcoholic liquors into their country ? 
Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Osnorne Morcan) (Den- 
bighshire, E.): The Land Commission 
of Bechuanaland has not yet come to 
any decision as to the settlement of the 
land question in Montsioa’s or any other 
art of the Barolong territory. I am 
informed that so far as they have gone 
at present the awards of the Land Com- 
mission have given general satisfaction, 
both to the Natives and to the White 
__ A translation of a letter from 
ontsioa has been forwarded by the Rev. 
John Mackenzie, to Earl Granville; but 
that letter contains a protest not against 
any action actually taken, but against the 
action which he is informed by White 
people is about to be taken against him, 
obviously a very different thing. Under 
these circumstances, the fourth Question 
does not seem to arise; but even if it 
did, I do not see what precise bearing the 
documents cited by the hon. Member 
would have uponit. I am informed by 
Sir Hercules Robinson that extensive 
buildings had been commenced at Mafe- 
king by Europeans, who had previously 
obtained the permission of Montsioa to 
build there; but, that Chief having re- 
quested that they might be removed, a 
new township has been laid out about 
two miles from Mafeking up the 
Molopo River, to which these Europeans 
are now moving. With regard to the 
sale of spirituous liquors at Mafeking, 
I have no express information ; but the 
township will, of course, be subject to 
the laws and regulaticns for the govern- 
ment of British Bechuanaland which, 
while permitting the sale of spirituuus 
liquous by licensed persons under cer- 
tain conditions, prohibit, under severe 
penalties, the sale of ‘any wine or 
spirituous or partly spirituous liquors in 
any quantity whatever” to any Native. 
We have received no precise information 
on the subject of any interference by 
the Commission with Montsioa’s terri- 
tory; but, as the hon. Member is aware, 
the Commissioners are expressly en- 


joined to have regard to the rights of 


the Native Chiefs and their tribes. 
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ADMIRALTY—THE NAVAL RESERVES 
—CHIEF GUNNERS AND GUNNERS. 
Carrats PRICE (Devonport) asked 

the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 

ther there would be any objection to 
placing chief gunners and gunners 
appointed to the Reserve for duties in 
the dockyards, on the same footing as 
regards length of appointments as the 
boatswains and master riggers of yards 
by the recent Admiralty Order of 2nd 

February 1886 ? 

Tae SECRETARY vo tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hreserr) (Oldham): In 
reply to my hon. and gallant Friend, I 
have to say that it is not considered 
desirable to alter the present limitation 
of three years for chief gunners and 
gunners appointed to the Reserve ships 
for duties in the Dockyards. 


WAR OFFICE CHARGES AGAINST “ THE 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT.” 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) 
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is the patent to which the hon. Member 
refers. A patent was granted in 1885 
for the use in the compression of crops 
for ensilage of a wire rope or ropes, or 
equivalent strong or flexible bands, and 
the terms of the patent in question were 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Act, 
| 1883. But it is impossible for the Board 
lof Trade to answer Questions in the 
| House as to the validity of this or any 
| other claims of patentees. 





THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE—CONSULS 
AND DIPLOMATIC AGENTS ABROAD. 

| Mr. HUTTON (Manchester, N.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, The names and nation- 
alities of Her Majesty’s Consuls, Vice 
Consuls, or Diplomatic Agents at Berlin, 
Breslau, Dresden, Dusseldorf, Frank- 
| fort, and Wismar; also the date and the 
| period of the last Report on the Com- 
|merce and Industries of each of these 
| districts, received by her Majesty’s Go- 








| 








asked the Secretary of State for War, | vernment, and presented to Parliament? 
If his attention has been called to ani! Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
article in Zhe Admiralty and Horse Guards | STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.): 
Gazette, of Saturday, May 29th, headed I conclude that the hon. Member's 
“The Ordnance Department ;” and, if; Question only refers to the Consular 
so, what steps he proposes to take in| Service, for Her Majesty’s Diplomatic 
reference to the grave, personal, and | Service is, of eourse, composed of none 


other charges therein made ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN) (Stirling, &c.) : 
Sir, the hon. Gentleman’s Question has 
been the means of calling my attention 
to the article to which he refers. Having 
read the article I do not propose to take 
any steps in reference to it. It contains 
wild and vague charges of gross corrup- 
tion against officers in the Public Ser- 
vice, the exaggerated and preposterous 
nature of which charges conveys their 
own refutation. 


PATENT LAW—ENSILAGE 
APPLIANCES. 
Mr. BEACH (Hants, Andover) asked 


the President of the Board of Trade, | 
Whether it is true that a patent has| 


been granted to one particular firm for 
supplying ensilage appliances, and that, 
under the terms of this patent, no other 
firm is allowed to sell wire-rope or flexible 
cord of any kind for the purpose ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. C. T. D. 
Actanp) (Cornwall, Launceston) (who 
replied) said; I am not sure as to what 


but British subjects. The hon. Member 
will find the names of the occupants of 
the posts to wh'ch he refers in the 
*‘ Foregn Office List ;’’ but I may men- 
tion that the unpaid Consuls General at 
Berlin and Leipsic are German, while 
those at Vienna and Frankfort aro 
British subjects. The British Consul 
at Dusseldorf is a British subject; but 
the unpaid Vice Consul at Breslau, 
Frankfort, and Wismar are Germans. 
I can only add, as I have already in- 
formed the hon. Member in this House, 
that whenever qualified British subjects 
|can be found willing to undertake the 
| duties of unpaid Vice Consuls, th. .y are 
| selected by preference; but to replace the 
unpaid Consular officers of foreign nation- 
ality by paid British subjects would in- 
volvye an enormous increase to the ex- 
penditure on the Consular Service. To 
specify the dates and periods of the 
various Reports received from these 
officers would carry me beyond the 
limits of a Question; but I will gladly 
supply the hon. Member privately with 
all the information he may require. 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — CA- 

THOLIC JUSTICES, CO. DONEGAL. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he 
is aware that there is not in the petty 
sessions district of Raphoe, or anywhere 
in the county of Donegal, within twenty- 
one miles of Castlefin, a Catholic justice 
of the peace ; and, whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to leave so 
large a district without a single Catholic 
magistrate ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortry) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): I am 
aware that this matter is at present 
under the consideration of the Lord 
Chancellor, and I will communicate 
with him in reference to it. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
“ BOYCOTTING” THE REV. JOHN 
FLEMING. 

Carprain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
Rev. John Fleming, Incumbent of Ven- 
try, county Kerry, bas been lately boy- 
cotted at the instance of the National 
League, chiefly fur having interposed to 
protect two parishioners who had come 
under its. ban; whether he was at once 
unable to procure the ordinary neces- 
saries of life, and had to procure his 
supplies from a distances of sixty miles ; 
whether, a little later on, his wife fell 
seriously ill of an illness which ended 
in her death, and whether, when at her 
worst, the local band turned out, accom- 
panied by a large crowd shouting, and 
deliberately played within fifty yards of 
her bedroom window ; and, whether Mr. 
Fleming was compelled to send forty 
miles for a coffin and hearse, as he 
dared not even ask for one to be sup- 
plied in the locality, and was then 
obliged to remove her remains into an- 

other county for burial ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Morey) (Newcastle -on- Tyne): The 
Rev. Mr. Fleming was, I understand, 
partially “ Boycotted” for the cause men- 
tioned in the Question for some time 
down to the middle of April last, when 
he became more obnoxious, in conse- 
quence of an eviction which he carried 
out, and he has since experienced diffi- 
culty in procuring supplies, except from 
a distance. 


VOL. CCOVI. [rutrp sentes. } 
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A short time after the evic- 
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tion, a number of people assembled and 
built a house for the evicted person, and 
on this occasion the band attended and 
played near Mr. Fleming’s house. Mrs. 
Fleming was ill at the time, and died 
two days afterwards. Her coffin was 
procured from Killarney, and she was 
buried in Waterford, not, however, 
through compulsion, but from choice. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
*“*BOYCOTTING,” CO. SLIGO. 

Carrain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, at a 
meeting of the Templeboy Branch of the 
National League, held on the 18th April, 
the Rev. Mr. Cosgrave presiding, the 
following Resolution was passed :— 

‘That we hereby disapprove of the action of 
certain traders in this parish who, though they 
live upon the custom of the ‘ majority’ of the 
people, yet took part in an Orange and Sec- 
tarian meeting recently held in Sligo for the 
purpose of opposing and crying down any at- 
tempt of the Government to restore to our Coun- 
try her legitimate rights to independent legisla- 
tion, of which it had been unjustly and corruptly 
deprived ; that we consider it the bounden duty 
of the people to mark their sense of such conduct 
by leaving those traders to live upon those who 
share with them in such ‘ loyal and patriotic’ 
opinions ;”’ 
whether the meeting referred to was a 
meeting convened by the Irish Loyal 
and Patriotic Union for the purpose of 
maintaining the legislative union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and, 
if for the offence of attending said meet- 
ing, four Protestant shopkeepers in 
county Sligo have been boycotted and 
their business ruined; and; whether the 
Government intend to institute any pro- 
ceedings against the authors of the Re- 
solution ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Morey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): I am 
informed that the resolution referred to 
was passed as stated, and that the meet- 
ing to which it alluded was a meeting 
convened by the Loyal and Patriotic 
Union. Two shopkeepers have been 
‘* Boycotted”’ for attending the meet- 
ing; and I am also informed that two 
other shopkeepers, who did not attend 
the meeting, aud who are themselves 
members of the League, have also been 
“ Boycotted,”’ though for what cause is 
not shown. Action of this kind is much 
to be deprecated ; but I am advised that 
no legal offence is disclosed in the reso- 
lution. The police are, of course, on 
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the watch to detect any overt act of in- | of indictment had been preferred against 


timidation. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BOARDS OF 
GUARDIANS —ELECTION AT 
MANORHAMILTON. 


Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the presontation 
of successive Memorials from Glenfarne. 
county Leitrim, to the Guardians of 
Manorhamilton Union, praying for re- 
dress in the matter of alleged forged 
nomination papers fur Cloonclare divi- 
sion of the said Union at a recent con- 
tested election; whether on the occasion 
of the presentation of a Memorial on 
the 13th May, 1886, it was met by op- 

osition on the part of a Mr. Corseadden, 

L.G. and J.P.; whether the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland has 
been ca'led to the language used by Mr. 
Corscadien at the time; and, whether 
steps will be taken to secure due con- 
siderations for Petitions presented to 
Boards of Guardians ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Neweastle-on-Tyne): Some 
question has been raised regarding the 
nomination papers of two candidates 
who, according to the Return of the 
election, withdrew from their candi- 
dature; but nothing has arisen affect- 
ing the validity of the Return to render 
an inquiry by the Local Government 
Board necessary, and the Guardians 
have been so informed. The Lord 
Chancellor informs me that he has heard 
nothing of the language alleged to have 
been used by Mr. Corscadden, who would 
be quite within his right in opposing the 
reception of a Memorial. The considera- 
tion to be given by Boards of Guardians 
to communications addressed to them is 
rather a matter for the Boards them- 
selves. 


LAW AND POLICE—ARREST OF SIR 
THOMAS FERMOR-HESKETH. 
Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS (Lanca- 
shire, S.W., Newton) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 


Whether he has received any report or | 
information in relation to the arrest of 





| 


Sir Thomas Hesketh, to establish his 
liability, ratione tenura, to repair a cer- 
tain bridge in Northamptonshire ; that 
Sir Thomas Hesketh’s solicitor, on the 
17th of Mav, informed the Clerk of the 
Peace that Sir Thomas admitted his lia- 
bility, and would cause the bridge to 
be repaired; that thereafter the Chief 
Constable of Northamptonshire, without 
having applied for any warrant, and 
without any notice to or communication 
with Sir Thomas Hesketh, instructed 
the Liverpool police to arrest Sir Thomas, 
who was so arrested when on board the 
Britennic, on the point of starting for 
America, and removed in custoly from 
the vessel; and, whether he will cause 
a full inquiry to be made into the con- 
duct at all concerned in such proceed- 
ings? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wittram Harcourt) (Derby) 
(who replied) said, the facts were as 
stated in the Question. The Chief Con- 
stable stated that a bill of indictment 
was preferred against Sir Thomas Hes- 
keth on the 7th of May at the North- 
ampton Sessions. The usual notice was 
given to the police, and on the 10th of 
May the Chief Constable wrote to Sir 
Thomas’s solicitor asking him to arrange 
for the defendant to enter into the usual 
recognizances to appear at the next 
Sessions. The solicitor did not answer 
the letter, and on the 20th of May the 
Chief Constable, having received no 
reply to his letter, learnt that the de- 
fendant had taken passage for America 
without executing the recognizances 
which the law required. He therefore 
telegraphed to the Liverpool police to 
detain Sir Thomas; but upon the latter 
giving his word of honour that he would 
appear at the next Sessions, he was al- 
luwed to proceed on his voyage. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: The 
right hon. Gentleman has not stated at 
whose instance the arrest was made, and 
whether he justifies it ? 

Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
nothing to say to that. I have stated 
at whose instance the arrest was made. 
The Chief Constable’s duty was to see 
that the recognizances were entered into; 
and I am instructed that the Secretary 


Sir Thomas Fermor- Hesketh, when! of State sees no reason to interfere in 


about to sail for America on board the | the matter, in which if Sir Thomas 
8.S. Britannic at Liverpool on the 20th, Hesketh feels aggrieved he has his 
of May; whether he is aware that a bill remedy against the Chief Constable. 


Mr. John Morley 
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POST OFFICE—TRANSMISSION OF 
NEWSPAPERS TO INDIA AND 
AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether he will now state the 
number of newspapers and other publi- 
cations sent from Lngland to India and 
Australia, which, through various causes, 
wore posted and not forwarded last year; 
if he cannot give this information, will 
he state the number posted in this Coun- 
try, but not forwarded, last week, or 
any week this year; and, what is done 
with the newspapers and other publica- 
tions which, through non-compliance 
with rules, are not forwarded to their 
destination ? 

Tne SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowter) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The number for last 
year cannot be stated ; but I have ascer- 
tained that during last week 471 were 
stopped, mainly because the senders had 
failed to prepay them properly. I may 
inform the hon. Member that all stopped 
newspapers which bear the sender’s 
address are at once returned to them. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER— VENTI- 
LATION OF THE HOUSE—REPORT 
OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
asked the honourable Member for North 
West Staffordshire, Whether the works 
suggested in the first paragraph on page 
7 of the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Ventilation of the House, for the 
purpose of condensing the steam and 
cooling the water from the bvilers now 
allowed to pass into the main sewer 
under the Houses of Parliament, at a 
high rate of temperature, will be car- 
ried into effect during the Whitsuntide 
recess, as urgently recommended by the 
Committee ? 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER (A Lorp of 
the Treasury) (Stafford, N.W.), in re- 
ply, said, that orders had been given 
for the carrying out of the works re- 
ferred to during the Whitsuntide Re- 
cess; and it was hoped, if the Recess 
should not prove shorter than usual, 
that they would be finished before the 
House reassembled. 

Me. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) asked 
the Member for North West Stafford- 
shire, What steps it is proposed to take 
with reference to the Reports of the 
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Select Committee on the Ventilation of 
the House, in which it is stated that— 

‘*The health of the Members of Parliament 
and of the officers who reside within the pre- 
cincts of the Palace at Westminster is seriously 
imperilled by the defective drainage and sani- 
tary arrangements which now eixst in the 
building,” 
and particulariy whether it is proposed 
that— 

“ The designing and superintendence of the 
works should be intrusted to an independent 
expert of the highest professional standing,” 
in accordance with the recommendation 
of that Committee; and, whether it is 
intended to give immediate instructions 
for the designing of such works, in order 
that they may be completed without un- 
necessary delay ? 

Mr. LEVESUN GOWER: The First 
Commissioner will give immediate at- 
tention to the important matters dealt 
with in the Reports of the Select Com- 
mittee; but, the evidence not having yet 
been furnished to the Board of Works, 
it is impossible to give a final decision 
as to what steps ought to be taken. The 
House may rely upon it that no delay 
will take place in the consideration of 
the whole subject, and that no recom- 
mendation of the Committee will be 
overlooked. I shall hope to make a 
further communication to the House on 
the earliest possible opportunity. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
—ASSISTANT REVISING 
BARRISTERS, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is pro- 
posed to make any special provision this 
year for the appointment of assistant 
revising barristers in Ireland; whether 
he is aware that, in several of the con- 
stituencies, where political parties are 
closely balanced, the revision of the lists 
of Parliamentary voters last year (di- 
vided amongst several barristers) occu- 
pied over ninety days’ judicial work; 
whether the authorities in Ireland have 
had it brought to their notice that this 
state of things (for which the Registra- 
tion Act of 1885 only made provisiwn for 
one year) is likely to continue; and, what 
the Government propose to do as regards 
the coming revision ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne), in reply, 
said, that he believed that Revising Bar- 
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risters would require, in some cases, ad- ! 
ditional assistance. What that assistance | 
would be was under consideration. 


Venesuela— Complaints 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON EDUCA- 
TION — PHYSICAL TRAINING IN 
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give up the vessel except on condition of 
relinquishment of all claims, and that, 
in consequence, the vessel lying neg- 
lected, became and remained— 

‘‘A wreck and a reminder to Venezuelans 





how British subjects may be insulted and robbed 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. with impunity ;"’ 
Mr. BUXTON (Essex, Waltham- | that by those proceedings the owner of 
stow) asked the Right honourable gen- | the Josephine has been entirely ruined, 
tleman the Member for the Newton, and the captain and owner of the 
Division of Lancashire, Whether the | | J Henrietta reduced to earning his living 
Royal Commission on Education will| in an open boat; and that claims for 
include within the seope of its inquiry , compensation were made by our Foreign 
the means for the physical training and | Minister upon the Venezuelan Govern- 
recreation of children in elementary | ment in December 1884, for a portion 
schools ? only of the damages sustained by the 
Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS (Lanea- | British subjects thus injured, and with- 
shire, 8S.W., Newton): Yes, Sir; cer- | | out result; whether the statement added 
tainly. | to such letter— 


> - ‘ “That the legitimate trade is - 

big one re —COMPLAINTS AGAINST | | chants in Trinidad ayy tee ng hy ~~ > 

ENEZUELAN AUTHORITIES— jected to an extra duty of 33 per cent. 

ieee OF BRITISH MERCHANT imposed by Venezuela, in spite of Treaty obli- 
VESSELS. | gations,” 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked | is true; whether any redress for the 
the Under Secretary of State for the | fore- mentioned grievances has been, or 
Colonies, Whether his attention has been | |is being, sought by Her Majesty’s Go- 
call toa printed letteror pamphlet headed | vernment; and, whether the Govern- 
British honour and interests in Trinidad | ment will lay any Papers on the fore- 
and Venezuela, appealing for justice to | going subjects before the [louse ? 
Members of this House; whether the, Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
statements contained in it ‘(in particular, STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.) : 
the following) are true: that two Bri- | The pamphlet referred to has been 
tish merchant vessels, the /Z-nrietta and | brought to the notice of Her Majesty’s 
the Josephine, were illegally seized by Government, and the statements con- 
Venezuelan officials in May 1883, the ; tained in it relative to the cases of the 
crew and passengers of the Josephine | /enrietta and Josephine are substantially 
landed and imprisoned, and the pas- correct. The claims of the injured 
sengers half starved for eleven days, | parties for compensation have been re- 
and then turned adrift to get back to peatedly pressed by Her Majesty’s Mi- 
Trinidad as best they could, and the | nister on the Venezuelan Government. 
captain and crew detained and sub- |The amounts claimed, although less 
jected to gross ill-treatment for six | ‘than those to which the parties them- 
weeks, and then also cast adrift, no , selves considered they were entitled, were 
definite charge even being made against | such as the Governor of Trinidad and 
them ; that an illegal judgment was ob- | Her Majesty’s Representative at Caracas 
tained against the ship, behind the back thought reasonable. Her Majesty’s Go- 
of, and unknown to, the captain, and | vernment have heard by telegraph from 
that, on a decree reversing the judgment | the British Minister at Caracas that the 
being obtained, the ship was found to! Venezuelan Government have returned 
have been allowed to sink, with all her an unfavourable reply to their represen- 
cargo; that the Henrietta, after being tations; but the text of this reply has 
released, was again seized, because her | not yet reached this country, and until 
captain and owner had protested to the | it has been received and considered it 
Government of the British Colony of | is not proposed to take any further 
Trinidad against the former seizure, and | action. The trade of Trinidad with 
the captain and crew imprisoned for | Venezuela has suffered by the imposi- 
five months, no charge whatever being | | tion of an additional 30 per cent in 
found or proved against them, and that Venezuela on imports from British Co- 
the Venezuela Government refused to , lonies. Her Majesty’s Government have 
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protested against the duty, but hitherto | 


Agricultural Department 


without result. There will be no objec- 
tion to laying the Correspondence before 
Parliament. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ARREST OF A MOONLIGHTER—AN 
OFFICIAL LETTER. 

Carrain M'‘CALMONT (Antrim, FE.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether a man 
recently arrested in the county Kerry, in 
the act of moonlighting, was found to 
have a letter from him (the Chief Secre- 
tary) in his pocket; whether the Chief 
Secretary had recently been applied to 
for an appointment on behalf of the 
above mentioned recently arrested man ; 
and, whether this letter was to the 
effect that the said moonlighter would 
be given the appointment as requested ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): A man 
was arrested some short time ago, not, 
as the hon. Member supposes, in the 
County Kerry, but in Clare, on the 
charge of having fired a shot into a 
neighbour’s dwelling. In his pocket 
the police found a letter from me. 
(Laughter.} That letter was not from 
me to him, but toa third person. It had 
no reference, direct, remote, or implied, 
to any appointment for the arrested man 
or anybody else. It was a formal and 
official acknowledgment of an inquiry 
about a police hut. I informed my cor- 
respondent that the hut could not be re- 
moved. No application of any kind has 
ever been made to me on behalf of the 
arrested man, of whom I never heard 
until I saw his name in the police report 
submitted to me in the ordinary official 
course. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man has, therefore, as has before hap- 
pened to him, been entirely misled. 

LAW AND JUSTICE—IRISH APPEALS 
TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked Mr. 

Attorney General, If he is aware that 


Appeals to the great inconvenience and 
expense of Irish litigants ; and, whether 
he will try to have the grievance re- 
medied ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cuarves Russet) (Hackney, 8.), in re- 
ply, said, he had inquired into the matter, 
and he did not find that there was any 
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ground for the statement that the House 
of Lords had refused to fix days for the 
hearing of any specific Irish appeals. 
The fact was, that unless there were very 
special reasons for urgency the officials 
set these cases down for hearing in the 
order in which they were ripe for hear- 
ing, and they gave the best notice they 
could of the dates which were fixed for 
such hearing. If there were any excep- 
tional circumstances in any case to justify 
an exceptional application the officials 
were quite ready to consider them. 


INLAND REVENUE—SUPERANNDA- 
TION OF AN EXCISE OFFICER. 

Cotonet SANDYS (Lancashire, 8.W., 
Bootle) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether the Inland Revenue 
Authorities are aware that an Excise 
officer recently superannuated has since 
been found to have been in partnership 
with a brewer during his term of office, 
and that the brewery in which he was 
a partner was under his own supervision 
as Excise officer ; whether the said officer 
has now started another brewery in the 
district with which he was originally 
officially connected, and in competition 
with the brewers to whom he had been 
Exciseman; and, whether, umiler the 
circumstances, the Authorities have the 
pewer to rescind his superannuation ; 
and, if not, whether they will take steps 
to prevent the possible renewal of such 
conduct ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (SirWituram Hancovet) (Derby): 
Inquiries are being made into this mat- 
ter, and I will ask the hon. and gallant 
Member to repeat the Question in a day 
or two. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL—THE CATTLE MAR.- 
KETS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 

Tavistock) asked the Chancellor of the 

Duchy of Lancaster, Whether the Agri- 


| cultural Department of the Privy Coun- 
the authorities of the House of Lords | 
refuse to fix days for the hearing of Irish | 


cil, or any other Government Office, 
possesses any authentic list of the cattle 
markets of the United Kingdom, dis- 
tinguishing the constitution of the mar- 
ket authority and the usual day of hold- 
ing such market; and, whether he will 
lay such list upon the Table of the 
House in the form of a Return? 

Tue CHANCELLOR (Sir Ucurrep 


| Kay-Suutrtewortn) (Lancashire, Cli- 
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843 {COMMONS} Island of Rugen. 


theroe), in reply, said, that there was no the prison district in which Barlinnie is 
list of market+, or of market authorities, situate, remove the seuse of insecurity 
in the possession of the Agricultural De- | which has arisen in the neighbourhood, 
partment, or of any other Department in consequence of outrages committed by 
of Government, and that many markets liberated prisoners ? 
were private property, or belonged to Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Companies, and not to any market au- | Batrovr) (Clackmannan, &c.): A letter 
thority. has to-day, by the direction of the Se- 
| retary for Scotland, been addressed to 
WAR DEPARTMENT — REGIMENTAL | the Clerk of the Commissioners of 
BANDS AT POLITICAL MEETINGS. | Supply of the county of Lanark, stating 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) that, after the most careful and anxious 
asked the Secretary of State for War, | consideration of all the circumstances 
Whether his a:tention has been called of the case, he does not feel justified in 
to an advertisement of a fére to be given | interfering with the recent arrangements 
in the grounds of Earl Brownlow on! made by the Prison Commissioners for 
Whit Monday by the Berkhamsted and | liberating prisoners from Barlinnie Pri- 
Northchurch Conservative Working | son. It is, however, pointed out in the 
Mau’s Club, entrance to which ischarged letter that, in the opinion of the Secre- 
one shilling per person, and at which it | tary for Scotland, it is distinctly the 
is announced that thers will be a grand | duty—and an important duty—of the 
Military Assault-at-Arms by the non- | police toafford due and ample protection 
commissioned officers and troopers of the | to inhabitants in proximity to the prison, 
First Life Guards, and a performance and that if such protection cannot be 
by the pipers and dancers of the Sudan | afforded by the present strength of tho 
Brigade of Scots Guards; and, whether | county police, the force should at once 
non-commissioned officera, troopers, | be increased. A copy of this letter has 
pipers, and dancers of Her Majesty’s | been forwarded to the gentleman who 
regiments of Guards are permitted to | transmitted the Petition on this subject 
appear at fétes given to collect funds for | to the Secretary for Scotland. 


Conserva'ive Associations ? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr.| METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 


Camrbett- Banyexmay) (Stirling, &c.):| THE NEW ROADS AT HYDE PARK 
I am not surprised at my hon. Friend CORNER. 
putting this Question; but the pro-; Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
gramme of the intended féte had been | asked the honourable Member for North 
already brought to the notice of the | West Staffordshire. Wh-ther he is aware 
Commander-in-Chief, who at once gave | that a Committee of the House of Lords 
orders to prevent the military part of it | reversed the decision of this House with 
from being carried vut. reference to the maintenance of the new 
roads at Hyde Park Corner; and, under 
these circumstances, who will be re- 
CHARGE OF PRISONERS AT sponsible fur the maintenance of the 
BARLINNIE. | roads ? 

Mr. BAIRD (Lanark, N.W.) asked | Mr. LEVESON GOWER (A Lorp 
the Lord Advocate, Whether he is pre- | of the Treasury) (Stafford, N.W.), in 
pared to state whether any steps are | reply, said, no funds were in existence 
being taken to prevent the commission | for the repair of these roads except such 
of outrages and the depreciation of pro- | as might be provided by Parliament; but 
perty iu the neighbourhood of Barlinnie, | the House had sanctioned the provision 


Vaccination tn the 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—DIS- 





consequent upon the renewal of the_ 
practice of discharging at Barlinnie | 


prisoners unconnected with the district 


without providing fur their return to the | 


place of their conviction; and, whether 


he will use his influence either to secure | 
the discontinuance of this practice, or to | 
have such provision made with regard 


to the discharge of prisoners as may, 
without throwing undue expense upon 


Sir Ughtred Kay Shuttleworth 


of the expenditure out of the local rates. 
If the roads got out of repair and be- 
came dangerous, the Government might 
be compelled to close them in the in- 
terest of public safety. 


VACCINATION IN THE ISLAND OF 
RUGEN. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 

_E.) asked the Under Secretary of State 
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Government of 


into the alleged futal results of vacci- 
nation in the Island of Rugen ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.): 
The Report was received from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador at Berlin on the 
17th ultimo, and sent on that day to the 
Local Government Board, the Depart- 
ment which deals with the question. 
I am informed that the translation of the 
original documents has just been com- 
pleted, and, as I have already informed 
the hon. Member privately, the result 
of the inquiry will be communicated to 
him by the Local Government Board. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—VENTILA- 
TION OF THIS HOUSE—REPORT OF 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) asked the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to the 
Report of the Select Committee on the 
Ventilation of the House, paragraph (2), 
in which it is stated— 

“That sewer gas finds its way into the drain- 
age system of the Palace of Westminster from 
the unventilated Low Level Sewer of the Metro- 
politan System,”’ 
and to the further statement, para- 
graph (3),— 

“Stating that his Board did not deem it 
necessary to ventilate the Low Level Sewer; ”’ 
and, whether, having regard to the fact 
that the House had to adjourn on the 
night of Thursday last in consequence 
of the noxious smells then prevailing, 
he will bring the matter again under 
the notice of his Board, with a view of 
having a proper system of ventilation 
of that sewer at once adopted ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Sir James 
M‘GareEt-Hoae) (Middlesex, Hornsey) : 
I beg to inform my noble Friend that 
my attention has been called to the Re- 
port to which he alludes, and I propose 
to bring it before the Metropolitan 
Board to-morrow, and ask that it may 
be referred to a Committee for considera- 
tion and report. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL— 
TERMINATION OF THE DEBATE. 
Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 

(Bristol, W.): May I ask the right hon. 
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for Foreign Affairs, If he will state the | 
result of the inquiry which was promised | 
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Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether we may understand that 
the debate on the Government of Ire- 
land Bill will terminate to-morrow 
evening ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman an- 
swers that Question, I will ask him to 
take into consideration the fact that I 
have been given a list of 27 Gentlemen 
on this side of the House who are anxious 
to address the House in this debate. I 
have not yet had time to send that list 
to the right hon. Gentleman; but I con- 
template sending it to him through the 
usual channels. In view of the allega- 
tions which have been made against 
Gentlemen who intend to vote for 
the Bill, that they are not actuated 
by conscientious motives, they think 
that they have a right, and that it is 
their duty, to address the House on this 
occasion. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Before the right hon. Gentleman an- 
swers, I should like to add to that, that 
since entering the House I have spoken 
to more than 20 Members who s't around 
me here, and as they have not been sworn 
to reticence, as the noble Lord (Lord 
Randvlph Churchill) has been, they are 
anxious to express their views. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): On 
behalf of myself and several of my hon. 
Friends, I would say that we have a de- 
sire to take part in this debate, and that 
we intend to do so. 

Tne FIRS’ LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstoyr) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I have made a 
good deal of inguiry since I last an- 
swered a Questiun on this subject ; and 
I feel that it must be trying to hon. 
Members that this debate should go on 
from day to day without any fixed know- 
ledge as to the time at which the divi- 
sion will be taken; and I have come to 
the conclusion that if we could arrive at 
an understanding as to a positive time, 
Gentlemen would make some sacrifice in 
order to meet that arrangement, and 
that that would be much better than to 
leave the matter in a state of uncer- 
tainty. I have found that it would be 
extremely difficult, and most likely im- 
possible, to terminate the debate to- 
morrow night; and what I propose to 
the House is that we should, by gene- 
ral consent, have an arrangement that 
it shall terminate on Monday night. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—— Gee 
GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
BILL.—({Brt 181.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Secretary Childers, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Attorney General.) 
SECOND READING. | ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
[YENTH NIGHT. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Deba.e on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion | 10th May}. ‘* That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.”—(Zhe Marquess 
of Hartington.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Sir, I am sure an Irish Mem- 
ber has no great need to appeal to the 
indulgence of the House when he rises 
to speak on the Bill now under discus- 
sion. It is a measure which most deeply 
concerns the future of his country, and 
is the embodiment of his hopes and 
opinions during many years of severe 
struggle; and on its acceptance or re- 
jection depends issues for his country of 
momentous and solemn importance. I 
have further, Sir, to ask for indulgence 
because this Bill appeals to the deepest 
and strongest political convictions and 
eg of an Irishman; and while 
rankly I desire to put some restraint on 
myself lest I should be betrayed into any 
expression which might wound the just 
susceptibilities of even the opponents of 
this measure, I desire to criticize freely 
the attacks on the Bill, but, at the same 
time, to criticize them in a courteous 
spirit. Now, Sir, I may be allowed to 
reiterate the surprise of many others at 
the forms which the criticism of this 
measure has taken. 1t is the first time 
in my experience that a Biil has been 
objected to on the second reading stage, 
not so much because of its central prin- 
ciple, as because of its details. I listened 
with the attention it deserved the other 
night to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan); and it is not 
an unfair description of his speech to 
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say that the greater part of it was taken 
up with a denunciation of the largeness 
of the tribute, which, under this Bill, 
Ireland is expected to pay to England. 
Well, Sir, we on these Senter gave to 
that part of his speech an attentive and 
a sympathetic hearing. Does he sup- 
pose that we, in voting for the second 
reading of this Bill, preclude ourselves 
from making the most earnest struggle 
for a reduction of the tribute? My hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) is in no way more distin- 
guished from other politicians than in 
his resolve and his power to drive for 
his own people and his own side the 
hardest bargain it is in human power to 
drive. No Irish farmer, Connaught 
farmer, at a County Mayo fair, drives a 
harder bargain for his cow than does my 
hon. Friend for the rights of his country ; 
and when we come to deal with the 
question of tribute, my hon. Friend will 
be true to his invariable traditions, and 
fight for a reduction with a tenacity of 
which in his Parliamentary career he 
has given the House such abundant 
examples. I trust that when we reach 
that stage of the Bill we may have the 
able assistance of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Then some Members, Hiberniores 
Libernis rpsis, object to the constitution 
of the proposed Legislative Assembly. 
Sir, I would think that in logic, as well 
in Parliamentary Order, it would be 
right that we should first decide whether 
we are are to have a Legislature at all 
before we discuss what that Legislature 
is to be like. We, on these Benches, do 
not profess to regard the constitution 
of the new Irish Legisiature as a fore- 
gone conclusion when we vote for 
the second reading of this measure. 
We shall subject the details of the 
scheme to searching criticism, and we 
shall welcome, as the Prime Minister 
doubtless will welcome, any light that 
the keen intelligence of the right hon. 
Gentleman or any Member of the House 
can throw upon it. But this much I 
must say upon the constitution of the 
new Legislature. The right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) has denounced that Legislature as 
a thing that the sturdy Liberalism of 
Birmingham would not pick out of the 
gutter, and that because of the restric- 
tions it places upon the rights of the 
democracy. We do not take this view. 
We are ready to accept any restrictions 
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on the rights of democracy at the start 
of this grave enterprize ; our first work 
is to weld the different classes of our 
people into a poe harmonious 
whole, to undo the evil work of cen- 
turies of a policy, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of which was to divide and to 
conquer, above all to soften and finally 
to extirpate that estrangement of diffe- 
rent creeds which has been not the 
natural growth of kindly Irish hearts of 
all creeds, but of such appeals to reli- 
gious rancour by foreign and unscru- 
pulous tongues as we have heard within 
the last few months. To foster this idea 
of common nationhood above our strong 
Party differences, our class hatreds, and 
our distinctions of creeds will be the first 
work of Irish statesmanship; and by 
way of starting that work favourably 
and accelerating its progress, we are 
quite willing not merely to submit to, 
but even to welcome, restraints on the 
rights of majorities, which in ordinary 
circumstances we would reject. We 
might as “a down-trodden majority” 
appeal for sympathy to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham ; and for a while, perhaps, we 
might obtain it by references to his 
speech at Bristol already quoted, and 
his recent speech to the Birmingham 
Two Thousand; but we could not count 
upon that sympathy for long, as the 
right hon. Gentleman is liable to re- 
member that in some of the epistolary 
gems with which he has so abundantly 
favoured the public, he has condemned 
the Bill for its treatment of the minority; 
so that this measure contains not merely 
in this but in many other respects, of 
which more by-and-bye, faults of an en- 
tirely contradictory character. It is a 
creature of such awful mien and such 


abnormal and unusual atrocity that it | 


oppresses a down-trodden majority and 
enslaves a crushed minority. But, Sir, 
on this question of the Orders, the proper 
property qualification, and the other de- 
tails of the proposed Irish Legislature, 
I have a right to bar all criticism at this 
stage. It appears to me the demand of 
logic and of reason, no less than of Par- 
liamentary procedure, that we should 
first decide whether we are to have an 
Irish Legislature at all before we go on 
to discuss what kind of Legislature it 
should be. Let us catch our legislative 
hare before we worry our heads over the 
form in which it shall be cooked. Nor, 
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Sir, do I think that we need waste much 
time over the legal and Constitutional 
arguments of which we have had so 
much during these debates from the 
Gentlemen of the Long Robe. In spite 
of all the subtleties to which we have 
listened, all the debate on this point 
seems to me to be very simple, and that 
it can be put into a nutshell. The 
supremacy of Parliament is said to be 
destroyed, but a power is not destroyed 
which is suspended; a power does not 
cease to exist because it is not exercised. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury (Sir Henry James) 
says that he cannot recognize any dis- 
tinction between a right and an abstract 
right, or as I would put it, between a 
power in reserve and a power in use. 
This may be good law, but it appears to 
me to be uncommonly bad sense. Surely 
the entire working of our Constitution 
depends on the difference between power 
in reserve and power in exercise. I be- 
lieve there are lawyers still who would 
claim that the Sovereign had a right to 
veto any legislation, though passed by 
both Houses of Parliament, to which she 
objected ; the veto of the Crown cer- 
tainly is not yet an exploded supersti- 
tion, but the veto is not exercised. 
Several times during the agitation on 
the Irish Church Her Majesty was ap- 
pealed to from the same quarters as are 
now threatening her with treason, to 
refuse her assent to an Act of the Legis- 
lature which violated her Coronation 
Oath, trampled on the Christianity of 
the country, and was even a revolt 
against Divine Providence. But every- 
body knows that if the Queen had exer- 
cised her veto on that occasion in the 
direction suggested by her so-called 
friends, the result would have been very 
serious. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury may 
not know the difference between a power 
in reserve and a power in exercise; but 
Her Majesty, who is not a man of law, 
but a woman of good sense, does, and, 
accordingly, though she had the power 
of veto, she left that power in reserve, 
and did not exercise it. Take another 
and even more pertinent example. I 
know nothing in the Constitution which 
prevents the House of Lords from refus- 
ing to pass a Bill passed by this House, 
although this House had passed it a 
hundred times in succession. When the 
Franchise Bill was passed in 1884 the 
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House of Lords met it by an Amend-, 
ment very like rejection, and it seemed | 
as if the Marquess of Salisbury intended 
to repeat the operation in the succeeding 
year; but his Lordship and the other 
Members of that august Assembly are 
men with brains and skins, and know | 
that even the most august skins are 
sometimes in danger when a privileged | 
minority sets itself against the power 
and the rights of the people. They may 
not all have the same keenness of in- 
tellect as the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury, but they have keen- | 
ness of sensations and fears, and they | 
could very clearly explain to the right | 
hon. and learned Gentleman the differ- | 
ence between a power in reserve and a} 
power in exercise. I may dismiss all 
this part of the case in a very few words. | 
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Parliament because she does not con- 
stantly interfere with the Legislature in 
Ireland, is the same as to maintain that 
a schoolmaster ceases to be head of the 
school because he doves not, after the old 
examplars, whip his boys in season and 
out of season, and with or without cause. 
Perhaps this is the proper place to no- 
tice an argument which, I am glad to 
say, has not figured very largely in the 
dabates in this House. This is the 
argument of separation. The other night 
when my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wexford (Mr. J. E. Redmond) was 
asking by what was Ireland held to 
England now, an hon. Member on the 
Conservative Benches, whose perform- 
ances in this House up to the present 
have consisted of interruptions, replied 
with characteristic delicacy, ‘ Force.” 








The right hon. and learned Gentleman , It is Gentlemen who use language of 
said there were several cases in which this kind that profess, at the same time, 
the Imperial Parliament had exercised | to be more than shocked that Ireland 
its reserved right to interfere with the does not bear to English rule a filial 
legislation of the Colonies. So there tenderness and affection. But, as my 
are, but these cases are after all rare in| hon. Friend readily and truly replied, 
comparison with the amount of legisla- the force by which you maintain your 
tion accomplished by the Colonial Legis- | rule in Ireland is not destroyed, is not 
latures; and the tendency is to make | interfered with — is, in fact, specially 
them every day rarer, until probably, be- | maintained and preserved by the enact- 
fore long, they will cease to be called for ments of this Bill. To hear the way 
at all in face of the better understanding | some men argue one would suppose that 
and the more cordial friendship of the an Irish Legislature would have the 
Colonies and the Mother Country.’ power not only of destroying the omni- 
Surely the lowliest layman can pene- | potence of the Imperial Parliament, but 
trate through the self-created difficulties of creating a new and portentous om- 
of lawyers upon this point. Ireland | nipotence of its own. Will the Irish 
gets her Legislature on certain specific Legislature be able to widen the Irish 
conditions and limitations. These limi-| Channel, or to make 5,000,000 equal 
tations are necessary to maintain the in strength to 30,000,000? Under this 
unity of the Empire, and the safety and | Bill Ireland is to have no Army and no 
dignity of the Empire, and the supre- | Navy; she is saved from a Militia, and 
macy of Parliament. But, on the one | the gallantries of officers like the Mem- 
hand, they do not destroy the supremacy | ber for Sheffield (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett). 
of Parliament—Parliament is, and re- | But assuming the impossible, assuming 
mains, omnipotent—on the other, the | that Ireland had the physical strength 
omnipotence of Parliament will not be | to engage in an attempt to separate from 
exercised wantonly. To put it shortly, | England, would that be her inclination ? 
Ireland obtains respite from the inter- | Let me make the ambitious attempt to 
ference of the Imperial Parliament on | forecast the near future of Ireland under 
pretty much the same terms as Judges} Home Rule. I start from the assump- 
have a respite from the Parliament. | tion that before many years most of the 
Parliament has a perfect 1ight to depose | farmers in Ireland will be—I will not 
Judges, but they hold their seats during | say owners of their holdings, for that 
good behaviour ; and similarly the Im-_ raises a controversial question—but ten- 
perial Parliament will not interfere with | ants in perpetuity at fair rents. They 
Treland quam diu se bene gesserit, as long | have made under the Land Act of 1881 
as she observes her part of the bargain. | a large step towards that goal, and, 
To maintain that there is any abandon- | without any Land Purchase Bill, they 
ment of her supremacy by the Imperial | can get to the position of tenants in per- 
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tuity at fair rents. The farmers of 
Preland number between 500,000 and 
600,000—with their families they num- 
ber 2,500,000—in other words, about a 
half of the entire population. Then you 
can place another 500,000 to the credit 
of practically the same class, the small 
shopkeepers. I do not think that we 
can hope, at least for a long time, to 
come to anything approaching to that 
great wealthy middle class which you 
have in England. The landlords are not 
now even a very widespread class in the 
new Irish nation. What, then, is the 
nation we shall have in Ireland? It 
will be a nation of small farmers and of 
those dependeat on small farmers—one 
vast, widespread, universal petite bour- 
geoiste. Well, Sir, we know perfectly well 
the main features of a petite bourgeoisie. 
It exists in many countries under dif- 
ferent Governments, speaking different 
tongues, professing different religions ; 
but its main features remain exactly the 
same under all these differences. Be- 
tween the peasant farmer of France, 
Spain, and Germany, in spite of racial 
and other blood feuds, the resemblances 
far outnumber the differences. We know 
the very features of the prosperous 
farmer’s face. The cheek bone, the hard 
mouth, the sunken cheek, the keen and 
almost cunning eye. Go to the Royal 
Academy and look at the picture of 
him by a young painter of genius, Mr. 
Aloysius O’Kelly, and you will be able 
to read the whole history of a farmer’s 
life, with its good and its evil side. The 
farmer is frugal to avarice ; his industry 
degenerates into drudgery, his wisdom 
into cunning; and, above all things, he 
has the hatred, the dread, and the de- 
spair of the revolutionary. Sir, there is 
only one country in the whole world in 
which the peasant labourer is Radical, 
and that is England, where alone among 
the civilized countries of the world the 
labourer is Givorced from the blessed 
and in the best sense Conservative in- 
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which makes separation possible, and 
from whom will the Irish farmer be 
asked to separate? Newspapers antago- 
nistic to the Bill of the Prime Minister 
are in the habit of quoting statistics of 
the amount of trade between England 
and Ireland. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury declared the other night that of 
£20,000,000 worth of exports from Tie- 
land, £19,250,000 are taken by England, 
that you have in Irish cows, in Irish 
sheep, and in Irish pigs the guardians 
and the protectors of your connection with 
the two countries. And there is more. 
All reasonable Irishmen are convinced 
that the settlement of this question 
offered by the Prime Minister will wipe 
away the wrongs of centuries, and the 
feelings and bitterness and hatreds they 
have generated. But there is an influ- 
ence which, if Ireland be given her 
rights, will prove a more potent ally. 
There is no such lethean stream as mutual 
interest. When Ireland self-governed 
loses her sense of being treated as an 
inferior and a dependent she will think 
of her ties of interest to England, and, 
thinking of them, her ancient wrongs 
will clear from her brain and heart like 
half-forgotten dreams. Just one word 
on another objection against this Bill 
that was mentioned at an early stage 
of the discussion, but that has already 
shrunk back ashamed from the light of 
debate. This was the objection that 
the Irish Catholics would endow and 
establish their Church. I do not know, 
as an Irishman, whether we should be 
amused by the folly or enraged by the 
ignorance of such an objection. Why, 
Sir, if any Irish Member were to pro- 
pose the establishment or the endowment 
of the Catholic Church in Ireland, he 
would be opposed not merely by the 
Irish laymen in an Irish Assembly, but 
by the wise Heads of the Catholic Chureh 
itself. There is no country in the world 
where the sermon against Church estab- 


fluence of a share in the ownership of | lishments and endowments has been 
the soil. The nature of the Irish farmer | preached in testimony so striking and so 


is not so different from the nature of the 
farmers in other countries. In habits 
of thought, in action, in the strength of 
his family ties, in the sordidness of many 
of his aims, even in his features, he bears 
a strong resemblance to the peasant of 
France. Is anation in which the farmers 
are the main, the dominant, almost the 
sole element, a nation likely to seek 


{ 





unanswerable. We have had in Ireland 
an established and endowed Church, 
and a Church that is neither established 
nor endowed. The voluntary Church 
has a greater hold upon its flock than 
any Church in the world, and in a land 
of poverty it has been able to raise 
temples as fine as any in the world; 
while the Established Church left the 
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population around it absolutely un- 
touched, separated many of its own 
congregations in sympathy from the 
majority of the nation, and, above all, 
infected a portion of the Protestant 
population in the North of Ireland with 
the subtle and destructive poison of re- 
ligious ascendancy, of which you see such 
painful evidences in the speeches that 
occasionally proceed from the Benches 
above the Gangway. That Church—I 
say it in no disputatious spirit, but as a 
patent fact—has never made one honest 
and sincere convert. By its side has 
existed a voluntary Church which, as I 
have said, has won its way into the 
hearts of the people and held them 
firmly attached to it. The clergy of that 
Church will never exchange the position 
which, by their very dependence on the 
contributions of the people, they have 
won in their affections for any of the 
seeming advantages of State endowment. 
If such a measure were proposed to them 
they would to a man petition against it. 
And assuredly may I not point to the 
unanimity and spontaneity with which 
the Irish Members have voted against 
Church establishments and Church en- 
dowment as one of many things that 
ought to have kept back the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham from 
making against Irish Catholics the 
odious and execrable charge that they 
intend to oppress and persecute their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen. And 
now, Sir, let me pass to the various ob- 
jections which have been made from 
different quarters against this Bill. Sir, 
this Bill is unfurtunate in one respect— 
it has many friends--it is killed with 
kindness. And the Irish nation has 
also many friends—more ardently patri- 
otic even than her own sons; and as to 
the Irish Members, the fortunes of the 
Bill and the Prime Minister and of the 
minority for a long time were held to 
hang on whether they should be allowed 
to drag themselves from the embraces 
of their loving friends in this House. 
There is another curious side to this 
part of the controversy. It is that side 
by side with this overflowing friendship to 
the Bill on the part of men who will vote 
its death, and side by side with the love 
of Irish rights of the advocates of Irish 
enslavement, you have the false friend- 
ship and the deadly but well-concealed 
hatred to the Bill and to Ireland of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister. 
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I am in the knowledge of the House when 
I say that the reasons given for votin 
against the measure by many Liberal 
Members, if they mean anything, mean 
that these Members would have voted 
for the Bill if only that bad man, the 
Prime Minister, would have permitted 
them to do so. Now, Sir, I take the 
liberty to doubt the sincerity of some of 
these professions of friendship. I can- 
not believe in the sincerity of self-styled 
friends who are doing their best to kill 
the Bill. I cannot believe in the sin- 
cerity of friendship for the Irish race 
on the part of those who want to per- 
petuate Irish enslavement. Let me 
take, as a specimen of this style of op- 
position to the Bill, the argument of 
dignity. Of this style of argument we 
got the largest doses from the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James) and tho hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Inverness Burghs (Mr. Finlay). Said 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury— 

“* Will the hon. Member for Cork forgive me, 
as he says Ireland is a nation, if I ask him whe- 
ther this is the nation which Irishmen have 
meant, when under this Bill her Legislature 
will be brought lower than that of any Province 
of any Colony of the Crown, when Ireland will 
have no Flag, no Army, no Navy, when she 
cannot deal with her foreign affairs, or with her 
trade and commerce, or even protect her Coast *” 


1 should have thought that we had in 
the British Navy sufficient protection ; 
but that, after all, is only a fine speci- 
men of Wisi Prius bathos. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman continued— 


I believe that the echoes of the voices of the 
dead would mingle with the voices of the living 
in protesting against this Bill being treated as 
the final result of the aspirations of Irishmen to 
form one of the nations of the earth.”’— 
(3 Hansard, [305] 929.) 


This is sufficiently fine; but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Inverness Burghs was even more 
sublime— 


‘* Were we with our eyes open’and in spite of 
the teachings of history to reproduce all the 
conditions that culminated in the granting of 
Grattan's Parliament? I do not think so meanly 
of the Home Rule Members as to expect that 
they would tamely acquiesce in such a state 
of things. Would any nationality worth the 
name be content with a measure of this sort, 
giving it a Parliament subject to an alien Par- 
liament, from which its Representatives were 
excluded? The proposed Parliament, the ma- 
nagement even of Irish affairs, would be a 
cribbed Cabinet, and confined in a way the 
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Irish nationality would not long endure. How 
many months would elapse before every Irish- 
man who was worthy of the name would be up 
in arms against the continuance of a state of 
things so intolerable and so degrading ?” 


Sir, I miss from this otherwise excellent 
report in The Times a phrase that pos- 
terity would not willingly let die. I 
cannot think what it was about, but it 
had one word in it which particularly 
impressed me. It appealed to the Irish 
Members to be true to the lessons of 
their ‘‘sires.”” Sir, this was a thrilling 
and a moving appeal, and we felt it. 
But, when under the inspiring rhetoric 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, we 
had been excited to a state of almost 
drunken rage against the foul and 
treacherous Minister who was palming 
off upon us this miserable, this inade- 
quate, this ‘‘ cabined, cribbed, and con- 
fined’? Parliament, what had the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to offer us in 
exchange? If we were only able to 


prove ourselves worthy of our fathers— 
I beg the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
pardon—if we rose to the same heroic 
heights as our “sires,” if we were but 
equal to the great arguments, if we re- 
volted against the Prime Minister’s 


offer, what would be our reward? Then, 
says the hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
would give us a large measure of local 
self-government. 

“Inquiries,”’ said the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, “ as to Railway and Canal Bills and Gas 


and Water Bills ought to be conducted in Ive- 
land and by Irish tribunals.” 


Sir, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
may deserve the high estimate of his 
political intelligence which he has re- 
ceived so abundantly from enemies of 
this Bill, but I pray him to give us credit 
for being something a little better than 
fools. The shallow insincerity of such 
appeals to the Irish people to reject the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman as in- 
adequate, proves, not the Irish people 
who are expected to swallow them, the 
fools, but the honourable and even learned 
Gentlemen who form so poor a notion 
of their intelligence. The Irish people 
will understand appeals to their dignity 
ly those who seek to perpetuate her 
degradation. They well know that such 
appeals from men like the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Sir Henry 
James) and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Finlay) are intended—I am 
quoting from the Marquess of Salisbury 
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—‘‘to bamboozle by those who want to 
bamboozle.” And now, Sir, I come to 
another class of objectors. These are 
Gentlemen who avow a burning desire 
to vote for the Bill if that bad old man, 
the Prime Minister, will only permit, 
them to do so. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Huddersfield (Mr. 
Leatham) is a specimen of this class. 
The hon. Gentleman wrote to his consti- 
tuents a short time ago a letter from 
which the newspapers published the 
following extract :— 

“You already know my views with regard to 
the Irish Bills; and I regret to say that Mr. 
Gladstone has not availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by yesterday's proceedings to 
oy by concessions our objections to the 

ul. 


Just let us see all the Prime Minister 
had to do in order to gain the sympathy 
and the support of the amiable Gentle- 
men whom he so rudely and cruelly re- 
hogy I listened to the speech of the 

on. Gentleman ; it was a speech that, 
unfortunately, had not as large an au- 
dience as it deserved. I did not think 
it was heard by the Prime Minister, 
and I have therefore the less hesitation 
in giving the House and the right hon. 
Gentleman a specimen of the tender 
cooings of the turtle dove of Hudders- 
field— 

“Tt was most unfortunate,’’ said the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield, “ that at such a moment 
the right hon. Gentleman should have preferred 
to introduce a Bill which would give faction its 
fling, and give the upper hand to an intolerant 
priesthood. The measure meant that the Go- 
vernment had made their choice between two 
coercions, and the coercion they had chosen was 
that of those who defied the law—that of those 
who maimed and murdered by moonlight.” 


Now, the meaning of this language is 
that the Irish people are to be regarded 
asa nation of people who murder and 
maim cattle, and that, being such a 
nation, it has no right whatever to any- 
thing but coercion, or to anything in the 
shape of local self-government. is it not 
an abuse of our innocence for an an hon. 
Gentleman with such opinions of Irish- 
men to profess to his constituents that 
the Prime Minister could make any con- 
cessions whatever which would meet 
such objections as he has raised? I 
protest against such arguments. Let 
hon. Gentlemen, if they are going to 
reject the Bill, at least have the sinister 
courage of their convictions, and not 
hide behind the Prime Minister their 
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own incurable hostility to any measure 
which shows confidence in the Irish 
people. I now come to a much more 
formidable antagonist than any of these 
hon. Gentlemen. I mean the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain). 
The right hon. Gentleman on Tuesday 
night began with a declaration that 
personal references were below the level 
of the great Constitutional question in 
which we are taking part. I am not 
quite sure that he entirely acted up to 
his maxim; but I can assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that I will follow his 
precept, if not his example, in any- 
thing I shall have to say in regard 
to him. I shall not say one word as to 
his motive, nor indeed, though the 
prospect is tempting, shall I make any 
reference to his expression of opinion in 
1874. Neither will I make any allusion 
to the most unfortunate misreport of his 
Sheffield speech further than to note 
that a journal of that town this morning 
quotes from a contemporary a report 
which shows that the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not understand the plan of 
Mr. Butt to which he gave his adherence. 
Is the right hon. Gentleman an adherent 
of the plan of Mr. Butt now? Has he 
ever read it? Does he understand the 
plan of Mr. Butt? The right hon. 
Geutleman said that Mr. Butt con- 
templated the retention of the Irish 
Members in this House; but Mr. Butt 
never contemplated the retention of the 
Irish Members for anything but Impe- 
rial affairs. Sir, I shall now deal with 
the right hon. Gentleman’s plans, and 
shall endeavour to discuss them in the 
cold sobriety of argument. Now, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman on Tuesday 
night said that— 


“It is on the method and plan of the Bill 
that we are going to the country, and not upon 
its principle. I have said before, and I say it 
again, give me the principle without the Bill, 
and I will vote for it; but I will not vote for 
the method by which it is sought to establish 
this principle.’’ 

Now, Sir, I deny in toto that this is a fair 
or correct way of stating the case. The 
right hon. Gentleman says it is a ques- 
tion of method on which he differs from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. -Well, Sir, this language 
would be more intelligible if the right 
hon. Gentleman had a method; but 
what method are we to get? Which 
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method? The right hon. Gentleman 
himself cannot deny that in the course 
of these descriptions he has put forward 
not one, but several methods, not once, 
but several times; and though he him. 
self, of course, could not be expected to 
admit it, I think the House and the 
country generally are agreed that the 
methods and the plans of one date are en- 
tirely inconsistent with the methods and 
plans ofanother. It is impossible to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in pro- 
posing National Councils at one time, 
and frankly abandoning them at the 
other, was advocating one method and 
one plan. It is impossible to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in 
fathering, if not proposing, National 
Councils, which had a property qualif- 
cation, and in now denouncing the mea- 
sure of the Prime Minister because it 
has a property qualification, was advo- 
cating the one method and the one plan. 
It is impossible for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to argue that in fathering, if not 
proposing, a National Council, which 
placed Ulster in exactly the same posi- 
tion as the West of Ireland, and in now 
demanding separate treatment for 
Ulster, is proposing the same method 
and plan. There is one method and one 
plan which the right hon. Gentleman 
put forward for dealing with the ques- 
tion of which we have heard nothing 
since—I mean the famous proposal to 
issue a “ No Rent Manifesto,” and to 
give the landlords of Ireland a blank 
cheque on the Exchequer of England. 
I shall be curious to know when the 
right hon. Gentleman goes before his 
constituents how he will be able to re- 
concile that plan and that method of 
dealing with the Irish Question with the 
extraordinary solicitude he has since 
displayed for the taxpayers of England 
and Scotland. Well, Sir, then we have 
the plan and method of federation after 
the fashion of the United States. That 
plan and method also we may regard as 
abandoned. It was pointed out to the 
right hon. Gentleman that in order to 
have federation you must have some- 
thing to federate, and that accordingly 
in order even to carry out his own 
scheme of federation it was necessary to 
have that Legislative Assembly estab- 
lished in Ireland which is the main 
principle of the Bill he is trying to kill. 
1t was also pointed out that if you are to 
have federation you must have a Local 
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Assembly in England, in Scotland, and 
in Wales, and an Imperial Assembly, 
with Imperial questions reserved to it. 
The right hon. Gentleman has never 
been able to say that the public opinion 
of England, Scotland, and Wales is 
ripe for such a smashing up and tanning 
of the Imperial Parliament as would 
justify any Minister in proposing a 
federal settlement. So that the plan 
and method of federation on the model 
of the United States is dead, and so also 
is the plan and method of a National 
Councildead. But notwithstanding the 
disastrous failure that has come upon all 
the other alternative proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman, on Tuesday night 
he had what I must call the sublime 
civic courage to present the world once 
more with another bantling alternative 
proposal. He now proposes federation 
on the Canadian plan. But, Sir, here 
again misfortune dogs the steps of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s political progeny, 
for, Sir, within a few hours after he had 
proposed his last alternative scheme it 
was shattered and torn to pieces by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. So this 
scheme of federation after the Canadian 
plan isdead. Theright hon. Gentleman 
shed tears that I can scarcely regard as 
sincere over the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister. Well, 
Sir, I imitate his example, and, assuming 
for a moment like him, the position of a 
mute, I proceed to pronounce over his 
dead scheme an epitaph borrowed from 
Shakespeare. Curiously enough the 
epitaph is the same as the epitaph of 
the right hon. Gentleman, pronounced 
over the Bill of the Prime Minister, 
with this important difference that I 
must change the numbers—speaking 
with regard to the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I cannot confine myself 
to the singular number—there are so 
many of them—but must paraphrase the 
quotation thus— 
“ Vex not their ghosts, let them pass! he hates 
them much, 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch them out longer.”’ 


But, Sir, though the right hon. Gentle- 
man abandoned National Councils, yet, 
somehow or other, with an obstinacy of 
fatuous love, he seemed to return to them 
once more; for, Sir, he laid down the 
principle which can only be considered 
with his original scheme of National 
Councils. He declared that the supre- 
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macy which he demanded for Parlia- 
ment was a supremacy effective and 
authoritative, and in another place he 
speaks of it as a real and effective 
supremacy, and then he describes the 
Assembly or Council to which he would 
consent as purely subordinate, with very 
limited and strictly defined powers of 
legislation. He speaks of National 
Councils, and I assume he means Coun- 
cils Provincial and National. I do not 
know which most to wonder at, the pro- 
lific recklessness or the heartless cruelty 
of this worst of legislative parents, who 
has no sooner laid one of his children 
on the doorstep, and furtively deposited 
another in the Foundling Hospital, than 
he is already producing another inmate 
for the Epileptic and Consumptive Hos- 
pital. The Provincial Council! Now, 
Sir, with regard to Provincial Councils, 
I think I may dismiss that part of the 
case very rapidly. I can add nothing 
whatever to the masterly and merciless 
dissection of that portion of the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton). He urged that the only 
result would be, if all Ulster were in- 
cluded under this proposed Council, to 
give Ulster a Council with a Nationalist 
majority and a Nationalist Executive ; 
and if it were confined to what the right 
hon. Gentleman calls Ulster, it would 
have the effect of leaving 200,000 of 
the Catholic minority under what the 
right hon. Gentleman calls the domina- 
tion of the Protestant majority, and a 
minority of 300,000 Protestants in the 
other parts of Ireland under the domi- 
nation of a Catholic majority, and also 
afford hon. Gentlemen above the Gang- 
way the protection and the pleasure of 
the Premiership of the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar). But then it was 
found that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of Ulster, he meant, not 
Ulster as a whole, but a particular 
corner of it, where the Protestants are 
in a majority. So that the proposal is 
not, as might be supposed, a Council for 
the whole Province, but a Council for 
the corner of a Province. I do not often 
agree with the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh (Major Saunderson) ; 
but I admire the manliness and fidelity 
with which he refuses to abandon his 
fellow-Protestants in other parts of Ire- 
land, and rejects with scorn a separate As- 
sembly for Ulster. Therefore, this plan 
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is dead and beyond resurrection. 
rejected by National Ireland with scorn 
as an insult to its dignity, and it is re- 
jected by Orange Ireland as an insult to 
itsmanhood. Then there isthe bantling 
of Canadian federation. The great com- 
= against the Prime Minister is that 

e sprang this Bill upon us. Why, we 
have a different plan sprung upon us 
every night by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. I 
had thought of making a Chamberlain 
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would have in the House with such a 
scheme would be the real and effective 
supremacy of the Irish Question and 
the Irish Party. I think this sufficiently 
disposes of the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman that it is on the method 
and plan of the Bill we are going to the 
country, and not upon its principles, 
Now, Sir, take up the other part of his 
statement, and that also, I think, I can 
prove to be an entirely inaccurate repre- 
sentation of the issue. The right hon. 


concordance; but I have desisted from | Gentleman says that he agrees in prin- 


it on the certainty that, if the debates ciple with this Bill. 
/of the kind. He declares he is in favour 


on this Bill were prolonged for a year or 
two, it would fill as many shelves as the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. I equally tra- 
verse this Colonial idea. My hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. T. M. Healy) said 
that ‘‘ he went to the Colonial Exhibi- 
tion and learnt about Canada.”’ That 
is entirely inaccurate, for the right hon. 
Gentleman dared not go there. He 
would find the floor crowded with his 
abandoned offspring. But I pass on 
to a National Council as representing all 
Ireland with what the right hon. Gentle- 
man calls the effective supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament preserved, and with 
this Council purely subordinate in its 
character, and with very limited and 
strictly-defined powers of legislation. 
Well, Sir, in the first place, let me give 
this objection, which, if not conclusive, 
is at least a very strong objection to this 
case—that it would be rejected with 
scorn by the Irish people. I know that 


the right hon. Gentleman, in his present | 


mood, thinks the opinions of the Irish 
people are of no importance whatever ; 
but I should have thought, to other 
Radicals at least, the reception which a 
people give to the form of government 
you offer them ought to have some effect, 
at least, upon a Radical’s idea of that 
form; and I say that, if such a scheme 
had been accepted last year, when the 
right hon. Gentleman said it was accept- 
able to several distinguished Irish Na- 
tionalists, it could only have been ac- 
cepted with the view of affording a 
vantage ground for other demands. The 
right hon. Gentleman objects to the pre- 
sent scheme of the Prime Minister be- 
cause of its want of finality, and he pro- 
poses now a scheme the finality of which 
not anybody in the whole world could 
have accepted or imagined. And, Sir, 
let us not be deluded by phrases. The 
only real and effective supremacy you 
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of Home Rule. But, Sir, that is a 
paltering with words. Let me take up 
and compare the invitations addressed 
by the Prime Minister to his followers 
and by the right hon. Gentleman to his. 
The Prime Minister invited those to be 
present in the Foreign Office who were 
in favour of a Legislative Assembly in 
Dublin for the management distinctly 
and specifically of Irish affairs. Now, 
Sir, that is what they call Home Rule, 
and I refuse to consider anything else 
as a principle of Home Rule. Here is 
the invitation to the other gathering— 


“Clapham Common, May 29, 1886. 

‘* Dear Sir,—I am requested to invite you 
to a conference of those Members who, being in 
favour of some sort of autonomy for Ireland, 
disapprove of the Government Bills in their 
present shape. The conference will be held in 
Committce Room No. 15, on Monday afternoon, 
the 31st inst., at 5 o’clock. Mr. Chamberlain 
will preside. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“W. S. Catnez.”’ 
Now, Sir, I shall describe this invitation, 
signed by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Barrow, as a flabby and pulpy 
document. Why, Sir, that is a thing 
that might be accepted by even the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Bel- 
fast (Mr. Johnston). I do not suppose 
that even the hon. Gentleman is in 
favour of everything in the administra- 
tion of Ireland. It is a form which 
goes not beyond but far below many 
of the principles accepted and preached 
by hon. Gentlemen on these Benches, 
and accepted and preached even during 
this debate, for, Sir, hon. Gentlemen 
on these Benches have openly declared 
their readiness to give a considerable 
amount of local self-government to Ire- 
land—in favour of some form of auto- 
nomy for Ireland. Sir, let me call 
attention to this fact. I see by some of 
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the papers that one of the Gentlemen 

resent at the meeting of the right hon. 

entleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham was the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Inverness 
Burghs (Mr. Finlay); and if reports 
speak correctly, his remarks had some- 
thing to do with the decision at which 
the meeting arrived. But, Sir, I have 
already quoted what he means by auto- 
nomy for Ireland—he means Irish tri- 
bunals to deal with railways and canals, 
Gas and Water Bills. To speak of any- 
body whose idea of autonomy for Ireland 
takes this shape as a Home Ruler is to 
dishonestly palter with words; and, 
therefore, I say that the right hon. 
Gentleman is just as incorrect in saying 
that the question now between him and 
the right hon. Gentleman is no longer a 
question of principle. It is a question 
of principle. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister is in favour of Home 
Rule, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham is against 
Home Rule. Now, Sir, I want to ad- 
dress a few questions to some of the 
hon. Members who were present at that 
very remarkable gathering, which is 
supposed—and with very good reason— 
to have settled the doom of this Bill; 
and I hope they will accept my words 
as intended to be entirely respectful to 
their opinions. I want to know, first, 
whether the meeting in the Committee 
Room No. 15 was entirely composed of 
Gentlemen who give an undivided alle- 
giance to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, or was 
it composed in some degree of hon. 
Members who divide their allegiance 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
the noble Lord the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington), be- 
cause, Sir, this has a very great import- 
ance? The meeting under the auspices 
of the right hon. Gentleman was given 
to the public as a meeting of Radicals, 
just as the meeting under the noble 
Lord was represented to the public as a 
meeting of Whigs; but is it not prac- 
tising a sham and a delusion upon the 
public if a meeting of Radicals be a 
meeting partly of Radicals and partly 
of Whigs? ‘This is more than a ques- 
tion of stage armies with the marching 
backwards and forwards of exactly the 
same men—it is a question of honest 
dealing with the public. The people of 
England may be deceived by this mix- 
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ture of heterogeneous forces; but what 
right have they to proclaim the joint 
decision of Whigs and Tories as the 
voice of Radicalism, and what right 
have Radicals—or so-called Radicals— 
to come to the meeting held under the 
auspices of the noble Lord and proclaim 
the joint decision of Radicals and Whigs 
as the voice of sober and moderate 
Whigs? I want to know the exact 
number of Whigs and the exact number 
of Radiculs. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham used 
to understand very well the difference 
between the two, and has poured more 
abuse on the Whig Party than on any 
other; but the lines are a little confused 
just now. In the second place, I want 
to know what was the exact advice 
given in the letter of the right hon. 
Gentleman the senior Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright)? Did the 
letter of the right hon. Gentleman advise 
the majority of the meeting to vote 
against the second reading of the Bill? 
I believe it is quite true that the letter 
of the right hon. Gentleman expressed 
his own intention to vote against the 
second reading. I am not going to say 
one harsh word with regard to the right 
hon. Gentleman the senior Member for 
Birmingham; I have said hard words 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and 1 
regret having said them; and I can 
only urge in extenuation that I have 
said nothing harder of the right hon. 
Gentleman than the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said of the Party to which I 
belong. In one of his best speeches the 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken in 
favour of the rights and liberties of Ire- 
land, and has made use of the remark- 
able words that the Act which one 
Parliament has enacted another has 
repealed. I deplore the action of the 
right hon. Gentleman the senior Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, and the Prime 
Minister will deplore it even more than 
Ido. The Prime Minister himself will 
be the first—and who will dare todeny the 
friendship of the Prime Minister for the 
right hon. Gentleman ?—the Prime Mi- 
nister himself will be the first to acknow- 
ledge that long before he had himself 
emerged from Cimmerian Tory darkness 
with regard to Ireland—the right hon. 
Gentleman had repented of his follies 
and did not mind their being recalled— 
the right hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Birmingham had been 
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preaching the gospel of Irish liberty 
and Irish rights. I want to know what 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed? I 
know nothing of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s letter; it has not been published 
fully in the papers. It is of enormous 
importance to know what that letter 
contained, seeing that it may take its 
place in history as the death warrant of 
an Administration and a policy, and we 
have a right to see the full text of the 
document, and to know whether that 
letter of the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
vised others to take the same course as 
he did, or whether it advised them to 
adopt a policy of abstention; or, to put 
it more briefly, was the letter of the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to sug- 
gest such a vote as would precipitate an 
immediate Dissolution, or was the letter 
intended to prevent an immediate Dis- 
solution? Sir, I think we have a right 
to an answer to these questions. Sir, 
the masses of the people do not under- 
stand the subtle distinctions which the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) sets up. The real question, Sir, 
which they will have to decide will be 
whether we are to have Home Rule in 
the real sense of the word for Ireland, 
or coercion for Ireland. The real con- 
test is not between the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the Prime Minister, but 
between the Prime Minister and the 
Marquess of Salisbury. Unionist ma- 
jority! How are you going to get the 
Unionist majority? Do you mean to 
tell me that if two Liberal candidates 
start in the same constituency for which 
it is open to a Conservative candidate 
to get in that a Conservative will not be 
run? If you tell me that a Conservative 
candidate will not be run in such a case, 
then I have two remarks to make—that 
the Liberal electors of this country, and, 
still more, the Radical electors, will be 
curious to learn the reason how a cor- 
rupt and base bargain like this between 
the Liberals and their opponents can be 
justified; and, secondly, I must remark 
that if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham thinks 
that compacts like this can be kept, he 
is a man of much more Arcadian sim- 
plicity than ever before I was inclined 
to credit him with. A General Election 
is at all times a leap in the dark; but, 
Sir, I think there may be grave reasons 
for apprehending that the results of a 
Dissolution and a General Election at 
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the present moment may be the return 
of a Conservative majority and a strong 
Conservative Government. For reasons 
which I will give presently, I see some 
advantage in a weak Conservative Ad- 
ministration; but I see not merely no 
advantage, but the gravest danger, in a 
strong Conservative Administration. I 
shall have to deal with the last General 
Election presently, and Gentlemen may 
think that our Party did their best to 
produce a strong Conservative Govern- 
ment. We did nothing of the kind. 
We watched the elections closely day by 
day—my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork and I were in almost daily com- 
munication—and I have no hesitation 
in saying that if we thought there was 
the slightest danger of a great Con- 
servative majority we would have taken 
very good care that those, at least, who 
follow our counsels should have done 
their best to prevent it. And why, Sir? 
Because not even for the sake of Ireland 
would my hon. Friend or would I have 
taken upon ourselves the responsibility— 
I will say more, the shame and the guilt— 
of subjecting the people of England and 
the Empire to the terrors and the hor- 
rors that daily assail the country when- 
ever it has the misfortune of being 
governed by a strong Conservative Ad- 
ministration. But I want to put it to 
hon. Gentlemen who are going to 
vote against this Bill—going to vote 
against it, although they accept its prin- 
ciple and are only voting upon its prin- 
ciple—I ask them if they regard the ad- 
vent of a strong Tory Government as a 
good day’s work, for which they will have 
the approval of their countrymen and of 
their own consciences? And let me 
further remind those who vote against 
this Bill that they will incur a serious 
responsibility and run a serious political 
risk as to their return to that House 
again. [ Laughter.) AmI to understand 
that laugh as meaning that we have 
come to such a pass in English history 
that Radicals may not be afraid of re- 
jection at the polls because of a Tory 
alliance? If there is such an alliance, 
let it be stated not only on the authority 
of Tories, but also on that of Radicals, 
and let those Radicals who are going to 
their constituents in the hope that if 
they are rejected by Radical votes they 
will be saved by Tory votes openly 
make their confession of faith to their 
constituents. Those Radicals who are 
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opposed to this Bill are in somewhat tical friends and a speech delivered in 
the same condition of faith as that in| an assembly divided between friends 
which I have myself been at a not very and foes? Just let me recall to the 
ancient period of my political life—they | House the circumstances under which 
have confidence in the scruples and | the speech of Friday last was delivered. 
blushes of the noble Lord the Member A sudden attack was made upon the 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph | Prime Minister—the attack was made 
Churchill). Before I sit down I will in language carefully and deliberately 
give hon. Members some reasons for a irritating. It was permeated with taunt 
little scepticism as to the validity of the and insult and provocation, and it was 
foundation for these hopes. I should | pointed by the interruptions by which 
be surprised—more than that, I should | the Tory Party sometimes distinguishes 
be edified—if I found that where there itself, and by the interruptions of the 
are two Liberals standing, and there isa noble Lord the Member for Paddington. 
fair chance of a Tory getting in, aTory And what is the position at this moment 
does not stand. The right hon. Gentle- of the man who was thus assailed? En- 
man the Member for West Birmingham | compassed with foes, powerful, relentless 
talks of the Unionist majority. In this | foes of various kinds, overburdened with 
era we have the extraordinary portent | tasks anyone of which might break down 
that the men who make war on Ireland the youngest and the strongest man in 
give each other the kiss of peace. But | this House, devoured by the great pas- 
I would ask hon. Members who follow | sion of closing the struggles of centu- 
the right hon. Gentleman in‘this matter, | ries, and daily beset by the passions of 
if they are going to appeal to the coun- | hope and doubt. Ah, Sir, when we hear 
try, to choose carefully their ground, | people talk of the specch of the Prime 
and to be able to make clear to their | Minister delivered insuch circumstances, 
constituents the momentous and over- | is it not time to ask whether there is any 
whelming reasons for their action. And | generosity left in English, above all in 
now, Sir; I come to a portion of the | Liberal or Radical hearts? You on the 
business on which I desire to speak with Tory Benches may mock at the Prime 
the greatest care; but I cannot refrain | Minister; but, Sir, after we are all dust 
from beginning my allusions to it with | the trials and struggles of the Prime 
a certain protest. Some hon. Members | Minister in this great hour will anger or 
have expressed themselves as being | wound many a generous heart. And is 
quite ready to vote for the second read- | it not time, Sir, to ask, also, is there no 
ing after the speech of the Prime Minis- | more of the robust sense in this House 
ter at the Foreign Office last Thursday, , that used to be the pride of English- 
who have with equal emphasis declared men? I will not and cannot accept as 
themselves bound to reject it after his true the reasons attributed to some of 
speech in the House of Commons next | the Gentlemen present at the meeting in 
day. I wish to know the reason they ' Room 15 for their determination to vote 
give for this. The right hon. Gentleman | against this Bill. What would become 
the Member for West Birmingham de- of the Irish Nationalist Party, or, in- 
clared that there was no difference in | deed, of any Party, if the Members of 
ideas, and scarcely any in the words, | that Party were to treat their Leader 
between the Prime Minister’s speech on | with this grudging and mean vigilance 
Thursday at the Foreign Office and his|in the moment of his trial? I protest 
speech on Friday in the House. I! against some of the language which has 
would recommend to the followers of | been applied to the Prime Minister. The 
the right hon. Gentleman the serious | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
consideration that they are going to | West Birmingham has gone as far as he 
vote against this Bill because of a differ- | dares in imputing motives to the Prime 
ence, as they think, in the speeches| Minister. The right hon. Gentleman 
which the right hon. Gentleman has de- | has said, in considering whether he and 
clared to be identical. Surely, it must | his Friends would vote against the Bill, 
be apparent to everyone acquainted | that the Liberal Party must look, not 
with the elementary conditions of poli- | only to the concessions, but to the spirit 
tical life that there is, and always must | in which they are made. This is as near 
be, an essential difference between a | an approach, according to my interpre- 
speech delivered to an assembly of poli- | tation at least, as the right hon. Gentle- 
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man dares make to an insinuation that 
the Prime Minister would dare to cheat 
his followers. Some hon. Members, 
again, who made a comparison between 
the two speeches of the Prime Minister, 
spoke not of their difference in ideas, 
but of their difference in tone. Are we, 
then, reduced to elocution as the arbiter 
of our decisions? A difference of tone. 
Why, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman, 
whenever he comes down to the House 
to make a great speech, arms himself 
with a mysterious compound in a bottle, 
the components of which I should be 
very glad indeed if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would make public. But if this 
kind of criticism as to the tone of a 
speech is to be allowed, the right hon. 
Gentleman will have to increase his ora- 
torical impedimenta ; he will have to arm 
himself,not only with his historic pomade 
bottle, but also with a tuning fork, in 
order that he may so regulate his ‘“‘ tone” 
that he may just reach concert pitch, 
and not part by one half-note from the 
notes that were pleasing to the tonic 
sol-fa gathering in the Foreign Office. 
If any hon. Gentlemen should go to 
their constituencies and tell them that 
they would have voted for the Bill of 
the Prime Minister but for the difference 
in his ‘‘tone,”’ why, Sir, they will be 
told that political life is intended for 
men in the full vigour of their intellect, 
and they will be consigned to the wheel- 
ing of the perambulators in which the 
Chamberlains of the future are still 
slumbering. But, Sir, I dismiss these 
rumours as idle reports, and I come to 
what is the real question at issue. I 
now approach some very important con- 
siderations, and I make this one remark 
by way of preface. Hon. Gentlemen 
who vote against this Bill are precipi- 
tating a Dissolution—they have to go 
before their constituents as the men who 
broke the Government and the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman; and they owe 
it to themselves, to their country, to the 
importance of the mighty issues at stake, 
that they should take up tenable ground. 
Above all, they are bound to see whe- 
ther they are perfectly sure that they 
and the Prime Minister understand each 
other perfectly—whether they and he 
are really or only apparently at variance. 
I venture to think that the difference is 
apparent and not real, and I ask for the 
indulgence of the House while I give 
my reasons for holding this view. 
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Coming to the essentials of this matter, 
as I understand, a good many Members 
were ready to declare after the speech 
of the Prime Minister on Thursday that 
they felt themselves able to vote for 
the Bill, and the same Gentlemen de- 
clared with equal emphasis that they 
also felt themselves unable to vote for the 
Bill on Friday. I assume—in fact, they 
have said—that the reason for the 
change was the modification of the lan- 
guage of the speech of Thursday from 
the language of Friday. I think the 
fair and reasonable way of judging of 
the speech of Thursday and of Friday, 
or of every other speech made by the 
Prime Minister on this question, is in 
connection with one passage which ap- 
pears in his speech on the first reading, 
and re-appears in almost identical words 
in the speech on the second reading. 
In that passage he laid down what he 
regarded as the essential and the only 
essential principles of the measure now 
before the House, and it is only on the 
essential principles of the Bill that we 
are voting. From the report of the 
speech on the first reading, and that on 
the second reading of the Bill, I find 
that the fundamental principle of the 
Bill was— 

“ The establishment, by the authority of Par- 
liament of a Legislative Body, sitting in Dublin 
for the conduct of both legislation and admi- 
nistration under the conditions which may be 
described by the Act defining Irish, as distinct 
from Imperial, affairs.’’ 


That is the fundamental principle of the 
Bill, and any man who is in favour of 
that principle ought to vote for the se- 
cond reading. In the report of the 
speech on the second reading of the Bill 
this principle is laid down in absolutely 
the same language. The Prime Minis- 
ter attaches in both speeches five essen- 
tial conditions to any plan or mode, to 
use the language of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham, as to how this fundamental prin- 
ciple should be carried out. First, the 
unity of the Empire must not be placed 
in jeopardy; secondly, the political 
equality of the three countries must be 
maintained ; thirdly, there shall be an 
equitable distribution of Imperial bur- 
dens ; fourth, reasonable safeguards for 
the minority; fifth, that the Bill, in 
order to be a good plan, must be a plan 

romising to be a real settlement of Ire- 
ee 3 Now, Sir, what I hold is this— 
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that all we are asked to affirm by voting 
for the second reading of this Bill is the 
fundamental principle of the Bill—the 
establishment of a Legislative Body for 
exclusively and specifically Irish affairs, 
with the five essential conditions laid 
down hy the Prime Minister. We are 
not voting on the question whether the 
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provisions for securing that object, nor 
to reject the provisions suggested by any- 
body else. And, Sir, the Prime Minister 
is bound in the Autumn Bill to have such 
a plan as promises to be a real settle- 
ment of Ireland ; but he is not bound to 
stand by the provisions in the present 
Bill for securing that object, nor to re- 


mode or plan of the Bill now before the | ject provisions proposed by any other 
House is the best mode and the best | person for the same purpose. Now, Sir, 
plan, or the only mode and the only | in order to make this matter clearer, I 
plan, for carrying out these essential | will take two of these five essential con- 
conditions. In so far as the provisions | ditions which are easily grasped, and 
in this Bill establish any one of these | can be illustrated by concrete example— 
essential conditions, the Prime Minister | I mean the essential condition of a 
is bound either to stick by those pro- | reasonable safeguard for the minority. 
visions, or to introduce similar provisions He is free to be convinced that the pro- 
in the Autumn Bill; but in so far as any | perty qualifications and the two Orders 
provision of the Bill sets forth the plan | are not reasonable safeguards for the 
or mode of carrying out the essential | minority, as some hon. Gentlemen think, 
conditions, the right hon. Gentleman is | and he is free to accept any other form 
not bound to preserve a single line, or | of safeguard which appears more reason- 
a single word, or a single syllable | able for the protection of the minority. 
of the present measure. For in- | Similarly, the Prime Minister is not free 
stance, the Prime Minister, in the | to leave his Bill without provisions for 
Autumn Bill, is bound to adhere to the | the equitable distribution of Imperial 
principle of a Legislative Assembly for | burdens; but he is free either to en- 
distinctly and specifically Irish affairs. | large, or, as I hope it will be, to decrease 
The Irish Party would rather that the | the figure which is mentioned in the 
Bill should be defeated by a majority of | Bill as the equitable contribution of Ire- 
100 or carried by a majority of the|land to Imperial taxation. The one 
same number than see this principle in | thing he is _ to secure is an equi- 
any way interfered with—namely, that | table distribution of Imperial burdens; 
the Assembly in Dublin should have the | he is perfectly free to reject his own, or 








administration of, and legislate for, ex- 
clusively and specifically Irish affairs ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman is free to 
propose himself, or to accept from others 
—even from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham— 
any mode or any plan by which that 
principle of the Bill can be better carried 
out. The right hon. Gentleman is bound 
to have some provision—some clause— 
providing that the unity of the Empire 
must not be placed in jeopardy ; but he 
is perfectly free to reject his own pro- 
visions for carrying that into effect, or 
to accept the provisions of anybody else 
for doing so. The Prime Minister is 
bound to have in his Autumn Bill pro- 
visions securing an equitable distribution 
of Imperial burdens ; but he is not bound 
to adhere to his own provisions for car- 
rying that out, or to reject the provisions 
proposed by anybody else for doing so. 
The Prime Minister in his Autumn Bill 
is bound to have provisions securing the 
reasonable safeguards for the minority ; 
but he is not bound to adhere to his own 





to accept another person’s method and 
plan of securing that end. I deny that 
the Prime Minister is pledging either 
himself, or anybody who votes for the 
second reading of this Bill, to any clause 
or plan, or mode or sub-section, or line 
in the Bill, so far as this represents the 
mode or plan of carrying out the essen- 
tial conditions. He is simply asking 
the House to assert one great principle, 
and certain essential conditions neces- 
sary for carrying out that principle. I 
will try to put it even more plainly. I 
have spoken of one essential principle 
and five essential conditions. Some 
Members may be misled by my words 
in thinking that they are voting for six 
principles. Even that is not a correct 
statement of the case—they are voting 
for one principle, and one only—a Legis- 
lative Assembly in Dublin for exclusively 
and specifically Irish affairs. That prin- 
ciple is absolutely naked, excepting so 
far as it is clothed with safeguards for 
the Empire and the minority. Iask the 
Prime Minister whether this is or is not 
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an accurate representation of the mean- | mingham, now turn upon me. If I had 
ing which he attaches to the division on | succeeded in producing a weak Con- 
which we are about to enter? The pre- | servative Administration there would 
sent Bill was produced under great have been a Home Rule Bill, and the 
Parliamentary pressure. It has been| right hon. Member for West Birming- 
produced with a haste unequalled, I; ham would have been opposing it be- 
think, in the making of Constitutions. ‘cause it would not have been Radical 
Tt has been placed before the House and! enough. Just as weak Conservative 
the country as a draft for discussion. It | Governments carried household suffrage 
has been produced without the benefit | and abandoned coercion, so, if this Bill 
of that light which open discussion in | fails, a weak Tory Government in the 
this House must bring to any Bill. The | future will give Ireland a more Radical 
Bill to be re-introduced in the Autumn} Home Rule than that of this Bill. Sir, 
Session will be produced with as much I am, unfortunately, in the position of 
leisure as there has been haste in the knowing a little more about the inside 
production of the present measure. The: history of the last General Election than 
Prime Minister would show himself to be| most Members of this House. The 
something like a political child if he were House will remember that a Manifesto 
to lay down, after four or five months’ | was issued in the course of that Election, 
discussion, that he was ready to reject! the terms of which have since been 
every single mode and plan for carrying | severely criticized. If the author of the 
out the principle of his Bill, or the five’ Manifesto was speaking to the House at 
essential conditions. As to the amount this moment, he might urge in extenua- 


of Ireland’s contribution, the Prime Mi- 
nister is not bound to the figure he has 
proposed ; he can propose a higher or a 
lower one, and he is fres to propose a 
different plan of protecting the minority ; 
but, as I have said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is bound by the five essential 
conditions he has laid down, and as long 
as he observes them he is free to adopt 
any different plan. What does the right 


tion that, if the style was Dithyrambic, 
it was due partly to the fact that Irish- 
men at that time were under the spell of 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington, and his style has a tendency 


‘to the Byzantine. But, Sir, what was 


the result of that Manifesto? The re- 
sult was that the Tory Party made a 


‘return, honourable or dishonourable as 


the House may choose to consider it, but 





hon. Member for West Birmingham | bountiful and explicit, for the assistance 
suppose will be the result of the defeat thus given them. The relations were 
of the Bill? The right hon. Member | most intimate between the Tory Leaders 
said that for him Dissolution had no|and the Irish organizations, including 
terrors. One does not like a prominent |the officers of the National League 
politician speaking of a Dissolution with | in England, the present organization of 
a light heart. For myself, Dissolution | which in Ireland the late Government 
has some terrors; but not that I am | announced their determination to sup- 
afraid of a Liberal Unionist or a Tory press. Indeed, Sir, without any ex- 
in my division. I am afraid I cannot | aggeration, the branches of the National 
have the sympathetic support of the | League in England and Scotland were 
Tory Party, as I had at the last Election ;| committee rooms for Tory candidates 
and if I were again opposed by Mr. | at the last General Election. This led 
Woodward, that gentleman would not! to a number of very curious incidents. 
be repudiated by the Conservative As-| Some of those incidents I do not feel 
sociation, as he was at the last Election. j myself at liberty to mention. Some 
Of all Administrations, a weak Conser- | Tory Leaders—I will not say in this 
vative one is the most revolutionary ;! House—have acted towards the Irish 
and, therefore, at the last Election, I | electors in this country in a manner I 
was trying to create, and the Prime Mi-| will not characterize. But, Sir, I am 
nister to prevent, the rule of a weak Tory | not going to imitate their conduct. Our 
Administration. There is many a pan | action towards them will be regulated 
on the Opposition Benches whom my| by our code of personal and political 
poor weak Party once brought into} honour, and not by theirs. But let me, 
the House; and my children, like those | just as showing the intimacy of the re- 
of the right hon. Member for West Bir- lations, read one of many letters. Here 
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is a letter dated from the Bolton Home 
Rule Olub, 3, Lorne Street, Bolton, 
Lancashire. It runs— 

Srr,— There is a little matter which I am 


anxious you should know relative to Colonel 
Bridgeman, the Tory Representative of this 


town. Perhaps you may not think it worth 
any attention. However, can exercise 
your judgment. The Colonel’s first speech in 


the House of Commons was a bitter denuncia- 
tion of the National League. Since then he 
has been down to Bolton to a meeting of the 
Primrose League, and again denounced the 
National League. I expect that during the 
debates on Home Rule he will again distinguish 
himself on the same subject. Now, would it 
not be a good thing to take him in ‘flank’ by 
some of our Members, asking if he paid for the 
printing of 4,000 of the Parnell Manifesto ?"’ 

CotoneL BRIDGEMAN (Bolton): I 
paid for none of them. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: The state- 
ments are too circumstantial to be dis- 
posed of by a contradiction. The hon. 
and gallant Member was further to be 
asked whether he paid for 

“**6,000 other documents, and if his Party 
sent 2,000 penny stamps for the distribution of 
National League literature during the last 
General Election ; and if these documents were 
printed at the offices of The Bolton Chronicle, 
the official Tory organ, or by the official Tory 
printer here? I was the secretary for our Party 
during the election campaign in Bolton ; Coun- 
cillor Healy, chairman. We considered, as the 
[rish voters were handing over the representa- 
tion of Bolton to the Tories, the least they could 
do was to save us about £20 for printing and 
postage. So they gave us a carte blanche for 
printing to any amount, and sent across to our 
Club certainly not less than 1,800 penny stamps 
for the postage of the documents; copies of 
which we sent to Mr. Parnell, to yourself, and 
many others of our public men during the elec- 
tion campaign. Not a single sentence did the 
Tories utter in Bolton against Home Rule, or 
the National League during the election time.” 


Coronen BRIDGEMAN: I should 
like to say, if these details have any- 
thing in them, it is perfectly unknown 
to me. I never heard a single word 
about them—[{Jronical chcers.|—I do 
not know why my statements should be 
received with jeers; I am not accus- 
tomed to say what is not true. I never 
heard a single word of such things, and 
I would have had nothing to do with 
them. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Then the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has an ac- 
count to settle with his agent. The law 
of England is that a candidate is re- 
sponsible for his agent. At all events, 
from what I know of the writer of the 
letter, I reiterate the charge that, from 
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the Tory Party in Bolton, there came 
pecuniary assistance for the publication 
of National League literature and elec- 
tion documents. Personally, I sent some 
documents to Tory printers and Tory 
organizations, knowing that they had 
more means to print them with than I 
had. Now, Sir, let me bring before you 
another document. I have reason to 
remember it. One of my unpleasant 
experiences during the Election was to 
suffer a cannonade, at the instance of 
some earnest Liberals, in the district of 
Hyde. On my way to the meeting my 
eye was attracted by large placards, 
printed on what we, Irishmen, are ac- 
customed in moments of exultation of 
describing as our ‘‘own immortal green,” 
and the words on these placards, with 
their great, glaring black letters on a 
green hack, were—‘‘ Vote for Flatteley 
—No coercion!!!” Now, Sir, I have 
another document that was printed and 
issued at the same time, from the same 
quarter. It is headed—‘ More Liberal 
Lies;”” and I commend it specially to 
the attention of hon. Gentlemen above 
the Gangway who belong to the Orange 
organization. It goes on— 

“It having been publicly asserted that Mr. 
Flatteley is an Orangeman, it has been con- 
sidered desirable to publish the following 
letter :— 

** Newton Villa, Newton Avenue, Longsight. 

* Dear Mr. Nicnotson—It ap it was 
publicly stated in the Courtroom last Sunday 
that I am an enrolled Orangemen, which I am 
not, nor indeed do I belong to any such society 
atall. Ishould feel obliged by your contradict- 
ing the report should an opportunity offer.— 
Yours truly, Dant. J. FLatreey.” 


**W. Nicholson, Esq.” 
The House will have, perhaps, some 
natural curiosity to know who Daniel 
J. Flatteley was. Well, Daniel J. Flat- 
teley was the Tory candidate for the Divi- 
sion of Gorton at the last General Elec- 
tion. Now, Sir, let me just state one other 
fact. On the polling days in many of 
the constituencies of England—certainly 
in most of the constituencies where there 
was an Irish vote—the Tories proclaimed 
the depth, if not the sincerity, of their 
attachment to Ireland by wearing the 
Irish green along with their own colours; 
and I understand that in Leeds and in 
many otherconstituencies green placards, 
calling upon the Irish electors to vote 
for the Conservative and no coercion, 
were everywhere exhibited. For in- 
stance, the son of the Prime Minister 
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was everywhere confronted with such 
placards in the interest of the able 
young Irish Tory who represents East 
Leeds. I see that the hon. Gentle- 
man received 3,849 votes, while Mr. 
Gane, his Liberal opponent, received 
but 3,504. Have I not some right 
to assume that the narrow majo- 
rity of 345 was due to the green 
placards and the pledge that the Con- 
servative Party was the Party hostile 
to coercion ? 

Mr. DAWSON (Leeds, E.): I wish 
to corroborate the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman. In my Election Address I 
expressed my pleasure at the Conserva- 
tive Government having been able to 
do without coercion, and I hoped that 
the condition of Ireland might be such 
that coercion would not be necessary 
again. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I hope the 
hon. Member will not think that I am 
making a personal attack upon him. I 
know that he is a great deal more con- 
sistent than his Party generally. What 
I say is that throughout the English 
constituencies large numbers of Tory 
candidates asked for the Irish vote on 
the ground of no coercion absolutely, 
solely, and without conditions; and that 
same Party, on January 26, came out 
with a policy which rejected the pledges 
on which large numbers of its Members 
were returned. I pass from these facts, 
which have much significance to my 
mind, to Tory declarations. I do not 
think that hon. Gentlemen above the 
Gangway who were fortunate enough 
through the Irish vote to become Mem- 
bers of this House will particularly 
care to have some of those declarations 
brought back to their memories. Those 
declarations form a not entirely agree- 
able contrast with the policy of their 
Leaders at the present moment. For, 
Sir, what is the present policy of the 
Conservative Party as enunciated by its 
Leader? The policy of coercion and 
a5 gr There is no policy against 
which Conservative declarations were 
more frequent and more emphatic during 
the Election than the policy of coercion 
and depopulation. Here, for instance, 
is a quotation from the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman now the Member for 
Deptford (Mr. Evelyn) — 


“With regard to Ireland, I am informed 
that the Deptford Irish held a meeting yester- 
day in this hall, with what result I know not ; 
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but if the Irish electors here vote for a sup- 
porter of ‘Mr. Gladstone, I will give the Irish 
credit for being the most forgiving of people. 
Have they forgot the jury-packing? The con- 
victions of innocent men? The long imprison- 
ments without trial? The suborning of evi- 
dence? The nameless scandals of Dublin 
Castle? ‘Will they be untrue to the memory 
of O’Connell, who denounced the Whig Party 
as the ‘base, bloody, and brutal Whigs?’ 
Under the blighting influence of Whig misrule 
the population of Ireland has declined between 
1841 and 1881 from 8,000,000 to less than 
5,000,000.” 


I pass from Tory declarations about 
coercion to their declarations on the 
question of self-government. On that 
subject a large number of them adopted 
the tactics of silence, with which tactics 
I will presently deal—handling for the 
present only such declarations as were 
made. I will at once acknowledge that 
in many of these declarations there is a 
studied vagueness—what the noble Lord 
would call, if he were criticizing the 
Prime Minister, a policy of two voices 
aay Aer I define as meaning 
saying the same thing with the intention 
of conveying different meanings to two 
different Parties. Indeed, there is one 
hon. Gentleman in this House who de- 
fined the Conservative position on this 
question admirably, and, as he is a 
Scotchman, perhaps I may say in a cha- 
racteristically canny manner. The ques- 
tion is asked by an elector—‘‘ Would 
the candidate ’’—meaning the hon. Gen- 
tleman who now represents the Kilmar- 
nock Burghs (Mr. Sturrock) in the Con- 
servative interest mainly through the 
Irish vote—‘‘ Would the candidate sup- 
port Mr. Parnell in his demand for a 
separate Legislative Chamber for Ire- 
land?” The hon. Gentleman replies— 
‘“« There is such a thing as very thin ice, 
and there is such a thing as walking on 
it. That is my position.” Sir, the ma- 
jority of the Conservative candidates ac- 
cepted the ideas of the hon. Member 
that there was such a thing as very thin 
ice and walking on it; but, nevertheless, 
the most skilful skaters sometimes have 
a fall. Declarations were made by more 
than one Conservative candidate which 
call upon them, if they be consistent, to 
vote for the second reading of the Bill 
of the Prime Minister. Take this, for 
instance, from the speech of the gentle- 
man who attempted, but I believe did 
not succeed, in being returned for the 
Handsworth Division of Stafford (Mr. 
Wiggin). This gentleman said— 
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“With regard to Ireland, I should be pre- 
pared to support any scheme which, while 
granting the management of local affairs to an 
elected Body, left the control of all Imperial 
questions in the hands of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, representing, as at present constituted, 
the interests of the United Kingdom.”" 

Well, Sir, I say that that is an accurate 
description of the Bill of the Prime Mi- 
nister, as if the hon. Gentleman had 
been endowed with the gift of second 
sight, and had seen it before its intro- 
duction. Well, then, we come now to 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Jennings). My support 
for him was asked of me by a friend of 
his, and my information was that the 
hon. Gentleman was a Home Ruler, and 
it was as a Home Ruler that the Irish 
electors were asked to give him their 


support. 

Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport): Per- 
haps I may be allowed to say that I am 
not prepared to recede one single point 
from the principles which I advocated 
at the last General Election, and which 
I have advocated in this House. I de- 
clared myself in favour of a large and 
liberal measure of Local Government for 
Ireland. I declared myself opposed to 
all Coercion Bills. I said I never would 
vote for them, and I never will. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: I have to 
congratulate the hon. Member on his 
candid and manly confession of faith. I 
said, in short, that the terms of the in- 
vitation issued by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham to his meeting in 
Room No. 15 would include hon. Mem- 
bers on the Tory side of the House ; and 
the hon. Member (Mr. Jennings) has 
confirmed my words. The only differ- 
ence between the hon. Member (Mr. 
Jennings) and the Prime Minister is not 
a difference of principle, but a difference 
of method and plan. There is another 
remarkable case. The Conservative can- 
didate for Camberwell was Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt. For Mr. Blunt, as for the hon. 
Member for Stockport, the Irish vote 
was sought for as a Home Ruler. 
{Laughter} I do not know why hon. 
Members laugh. I know quite well 
that some of the friends of the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
are a great deal more consistent than 
the noble Lord. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt is a 
personal friend of the noble Lord. [Lord 
Ranpoiea Osvrcuitt: Hear, hear! } I 
will not be tempted to make any state- 
ments in that House upon this subject 
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which are not in accordance with any 
zode of personal and political honour 
but my own; therefore, I put some re- 
straint upon my lips in reference to many 
of the transactions of the last General 
Election. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, S.): I should take it as 
the greatest possible favour which the 
hon. Gentleman could do me if he would 
relieve himself of that restraint as far as 
I am concerned. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: I have already 
stated that I will be bound by no code 
of personal or political honour but my 
own in this matter. If Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt gave me permission, which no 
person but Mr. Blunt can give or with- 
hold, I think I could say something that 
would startle the House. Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt was a Conservative Home Ruler, 
and he is a Home Ruler still, and his 
consistency is the more admirable be- 
cause of the example set in other quar- 
ters. Yes; as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) reminds 
me, we should have, in addition to Mr. 
Blunt, to obtain the permission of Con- 
servatives a good deal higher than he. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Name, name!”’] No; I will 
not be trapped. I will not be driven a 
hair’s breadth from my own ideas of 
personal and political honour. I pass 
from him to another hon. Gentleman, 
who was more successful. I mean the 
hon. Member for the Peckham Division 
of Camberwell (Mr. Baumann); such is 
the hon. Member now. I have now, 
Sir, gone through some of the main 
arguments that have been raised in this 
debate against the second reading of 
this Bill. I hope I have succeeded in 
laying before the House the great and 
yet the narrow issues which the House 
is called upon to decide. They have to 
decide whether they can accept the 
principle of Home Rule—a Legislative 
Assembly dealing with exclusively and 
specifically Irish affairs. Around that 
issue lie some of the gravest problems 
of the future. The first question which 
the vote will decide is whether the 
struggle is to go before the country im- 
mediately with its mind uninformed, 
and its Leaders divided, or whether there 
shall be given a period for reflection and 
study, and reconciliation between the 
different sections of Liberalism. That 
is the smallest of the questions. There 
is the question whether the Liberalism 
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of Great Britain is a reality or a sham. 
I think I have given some considerable 
reasons for doubting whether the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham would prevent Ireland 
getting Home Rule by helping to bring 
in a weak Conservative Administration. 
Is the right hon. Gentleman prepared to 
bring in a strong Conservative Adminis- 
tration? I myself was never prepared 
to do so. I would not inflict upon Ire- 
land, nor upon England, nor upon the 
Empire, nor upon the world years of 
horror, and terror, and blood-guiltinees, 
such as the strong Conservative Govern- 
ment brought upon Ireland between 
1874 and 1880; and, therefore, I say 
that a Dissolution has some terrors for 
me, because I cannot view with calmness 
the equanimity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
and the advent to power of a strong 
Conservative Administration, which bis 
action is calculated to produce. I have 
now a word to say to the Liberals. The 
people of England and Ireland are 
watching in great suspense and anxiety 
for the vote on this question. ‘The 
Prime Minister asks you to vote for the 
second reading as a message of peace to 
Ireland, and who will deny how badly 
that message is wanted? ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham cannot certainly deny it, 
for he himself spoke of the “truce of 
God” between the landlords and the ten- 
ants, and proposed a suspension of all 
evictions for a certain period. But, Sir, 
evictions have not been suspended. On 
the contrary, they are going on with 
fury and frequency, and, Sir, I believe 
with a view in some cases to provoke 
the people into outrages which might 
prejudice the chances of Irish self- 
government. We have done our part 
in this matter. From the skeleton walls 
of their ruined homes, from the wreck 
of their hopes and lives, from ditches in 
which they and their wives and children 
lie shivering, the evicted tenants of Ire- 
land have lifted up their hands and the 
wail of their voices to us, and the only 
answer we have been able to give them 
is to ask them for Ireland to suffer and 
be patient, and be strong. To these 
poor wretches, hunted even from their 
black cabins, the Prime Minister asks 
you to send a message of hope, and the 
right hon. Memberfor West Birmingham 
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bids you send a message of despair. The 
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democracy of England asks you to vote 
for the second reading of this Bill in 
the name of reconciliation with Ireland ; 
and the Irish race at home, and in all the 
lands where the want of such a message 
has scattered its millions, tells you that 
the vote on the Bill and the cause obli- 
terates for ever their hatred to England. 
The Prime Minister now asks you to be 
true to your own principles, to carry 
out in your own case what you have 
asked—aye, and compelled—others to 
carry out in theirs. The opinion of all 
the civilized world is on the side of the 
Prime Minister. America —[‘‘ Oh!” 
and loud cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen are 
fond of appealing to America when they 
talk of how she put down civil war. 
But America is not the country to put 
down Home Rule, but separation. Will 
hon. Members make light of the opinion 
of the Dominion? Canada is behind 
the Prime Minister. The Legislature 
of Canada, on the Motion of the Leaders 
of the different political Parties, passed 
a Resolution approving the policy, and 
to some extent the plan, of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Other countries were 
watching to see what you shall do. 
Austria, which you advised, and to some 
extent compelled, to give Hungary 
Home Rule ; Russia—{ daughter ]|—whom 
you used to vituperate for her treatment 
of Poland, and who, in spite of the 
laughter of hon. Gentlemen, has given 
Finland a greater measure of Home 
Rule than the Prime Minister proposes ; 
Turkey, which you have compelled to 
give Home Rule recently to Bulgaria 
and long before to Roumelia, are watch- 
ing the result of this division. If you 
reject the Bill of the Prime Minister 
and refuse Ireland Home Rule, then the 
world will proclaim, and be justified in 
the proclamation, that the Liberalism of 
England is the worst form of Phari- 
saical hypocrisy, which sees the mote ia 
the eye of its neighbour and cannot see 
the beam in its own. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, it would be acknow- 
ledged that the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) had added a most eloquent 
speech to the many eloquent speeches 
which had been made from that quarter 
of the House, and if eloquence alone 
could pass the Bill there would be very 
little doubt about its becoming law; 
but in discussing the question, unfor- 
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tunately, they had got to consider, not 
the honeyed words Nationalist Members 
now showered on the Front Govern- 
ment Bench, but, in order to estimate 
them at their fair value, to compare 
them with what the same Gentlemen had 
said only four or five months agu. He 
held in his hand a document, addressed 
“To our Countrymen in England and 
Scotland,” which had been very largely 
circulated at the late General Election, 


and was signed ‘‘T. P. O’Connor, Presi- , 


dent of the National League of Great 
Britain.” 
about the intimate relations that ex- 
isted between political Parties during 


the last Election, he should like to give | 


the House some of the other side. In 
that Cireular the League advised their 


coutrymen in England and Scotland to | 


place no confidence in the Liberal and 
Radical Party, and to do all in their 
power to prevent the Government of the 
country from falling into the hands of a 


Party so perfidious and treacherous. In. 


no case were Irish Nationalist voters 
to give a vote to a Liberal or a Radical, 


except in a few cases in which the can- 
didate had given proof that he did not , 


belong to the 


“servile, and cowardly, and unprincipled 
herd who break every pledge and violate evey 
principle in obedience to the call of the Whips 
and the mandate of the Caucus.” 


Hon. Gentlemen from Ireland had a’ 


very different opinion of the Caucus just 
now. The Cireular concluded by earn- 
estly advising their fellow-countrymen 
to vote against the men who had voted 
for coercion in Ireland, deluged Egypt 


with blood, menaced religious liberty in | 


the school, freedom of speech in Parlia- 
ment, and promised to’the country gene- 


rally a repetition of the crimes and follies | 
of the last Liberal Administration. Four | 


days later, on the 23rd of November, the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) issued a Manifesto very much 
in the same words, in which he spoke of 
the Liberal Party as having flagrantly 
violated its most solemn pledges, and as 


having practised a system of coercivn | 


more brutal and oppressive than that of | 
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that the last declaration of Mr. Gladstone 
| in Mid Lothian was that he intended to 
renew the very worst clauses of the Coer- 
‘cion Act. In estimating, therefore, the 
_adulations which came now so glibly 
‘from the lips of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
| Site, they could not, and ought not to, 
forget the violent abuse which, from 
| hundreds of platforms in Ireland, as- 
| sailed Lord Spencer and the Prime Mi- 
‘nister. ‘‘ Murderer’’ was a mild word last 
year; but a night or two ago the Prime 
Minister was promised a statue in the 
hall of the Irish Parliament. The hon. 
Member (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) spoke of 
the power which the Imperial Parlia- 
‘ment would possess over the Legislative 
| Body in Ireland if the Bill were passed, 
and he gave a very strange illustration 
| of the point in the veto of the House of 
Lords. Would hon. Gentlemen opposite 
be satisfied to allow the Imperial Parlia- 
ment the same right of veto which the 
House of Lords possessed over the mea- 
sures of the House of Commons? He 
(Mr. Winterbotham) did not like the re- 
mark of the hon. Member—indeed, he 
looked upon it as a curious sign of the 
hon. Member’s religious tolerance—-when 
he said most deliberately that the late 
' Established Church in Ireland, which 
had commanded the services of many 
good and godly men, had not made a 
single honest convert. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he cast 
no slur on the State Church doing the 
work of Christ. What he said, or what 
‘he intended to say, was that it was not 
a Church which was able to proselytize 
to any extent in Ireland. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, that 
what he now feared was, not that Irish- 
men would establish the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, but that there would 
be an inclination to hand over education 
‘to the control of the Roman Catholic 
| priesthood, and that he looked upon to be 
disastrous, for in the scattered parishes, 
where the Protestant population was 
‘a small one, they would not be so likely 
to get the full meed of religious tolera- 
tion which they get now, and which they 
would be certain to continue to get under 


any previous Administration, Liberal or , the rule of the Parliament of the United 
Tory, as having shamelessly packed} Kingdom. The hon. Member made an 
juries, hung innocent people, sent men | unfortunate slip when he spoke of Re- 
to the living death of penal servitude, | peal of the Union; but he remembered 
and had 1,200 men in prison without | suddenly that that was not yet in the pro- 
trial. The hon. Member also said that | gramme, and he pulled himself up. The 





Ireland was treated like Poland, and 


| same mistake was made from the Front 
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Bench the other evening; for a great | Associations degenerated into mere 
part of the speech of the hon. Member | tyrannical Caucuses they would be a 
for East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. | disgrace to the Liberal Party, instead 
Fowler) was a distinct attack upon the | of being a strength anda blessing. He 
Union and an argument in favour of its | had, all his life, been a profound ad- 
repeal. The hon. Member also spoke of | mirer of the Prime Minister. He had 
the risks hon. ape ran in voting |never been considered a weak-kneed 
against the Bill, and of the serious | Liberal ; but he could see no reason why, 
age agitation which might result | either as a Liberal or a Radical, o 
rom the course they might feel it their | should support the Bill before the House. 
gga ay “gy pe ante Pon — the —— regret that he 
set a me. ruth in . e no ; -_ * _— to recor his vote against it. 
oglishman who was worth his salt did | At the same time, he had tried hard to 
not think of risks. He did not believe see his way to support it. One reason 
there was any hon. Member on his | why he could not support an indepen- 
= of nya ie sgn ip he he | = a aes > was a 
took upon the question, who would not | when he was before the electors, he had 
give an honest and conscientious vote. | declared he would support no such mea- 
of his Friends had beon come tc, upon | Miniator’s Mid Lothian Address." On 
conscientious ag and that they | the Dissolution of Parliament in 1874, 
were not thinking about the political | the Prime Minister had said that he 
risks they might be running. Lnglish- | thought that every extension of local 
men, in their devotion to the cause of | self-government which, under the un- 
Empire and of their country, and in | questioned control of Parliament, would 
their service to Ireland, had run other | tend to the advancement of Public Busi- 
and more serious risks than were now | ness ought not only to be admitted, but 
ae ps anon - 2 very a pong 9 og were the sentiments 
caut cheer from the Prime Minister | on which he (Mr. Winterbotham) fought 
when the hon. Member spoke of the Bill | his election. He had declared ‘himeelf 
being merely a draft for discussion, and | in favour of a large and liberal measure 
of the months of the Recess which might | of local self-government ; but, endorsing 
be used in remodelling and improving | the sentiments expressed by the Prime 
= He hoped that what the hon. Mem- Minister again in his address to the 
ial coment pighs he thee so-n.qneticiiee Masions st. ie, Sommamen 
oagary 3 - he ~ no —o. — the | - — occasions, he desired that it 
ill should not be remodelled and in- should be under the unquestioned con- 
troduced again in an Autumn Sessionin trol of Parliament, and conceded on 
such a form as to meet with general | equal terms to all parts of the United 
maven. He a not ge bg a Ringerts ; ee | he, “mage memes 
ne of those who were descri in Zhe to give Ireland anythin at was no 
Daily News as the foolish, the rich, the to be granted on coal terms to the 
conceited, and the swaggering class. other portions of the Kingdom. In 
Those of the Liberal Party who, like Gloucestershire, at the last Election, 
himself, had refused to support this there were 11 contests, eight Liberals 
ga epee ss og ” up| —_ pase sing ee an anne 
i 8 of abuse; they had, in and he never heard a Home Rule senti- 
meetings of Associations, and by some of ment uttered at one of them. He had 
the Caucuses, been called traitors and heard the Conservatives abused pretty 
mutineers; but if liberty of conscience, roundly for their alliance with the Par- 
yg thought, and co of of. aomeane but he had never heard a Home 
vate judgment, were to be banishe ule sentiment. The right hon. Gen- 
from the principles of the Liberal Party tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under the new regulations, then he | actually seemed to think that the only 
ag so — Pag we the mn alternative " .~ “ was . er 
rogramme alto- coercion. {An hon. Memper: Twenty 

gether. He had been taught to esteem | years.] He thought the right hon. Gen- 
the right of private judgment as one of tleman would find himself sadly mis- 
the dearest inheritances; and if Liberal taken if he expected to be allowed so to 
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misrepresent the real alternative when 
he went to the country. It would be 
interesting to put before the electors 
in parallel columns what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said before he ‘found 
salvation” and what he said afterwards. 
Speaking at Lowestoft, only in Decem- 
ber last, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Tories proposed to govern the 
country by an infamous alliance with 
men who openly avowed that their ob- 
ject was the dismemberment of Ireland 
from England. ‘‘ Was it possible,’’ the 
right hon. Gentleman asked— 

“that the country were going to tolerate 
such a transaction? He would ”’—he added— 
“let them, for a few months, stew in the Par- 
nellite juice, and then, when they stank in the 
nostrils of the country, as they would do, then 
the country would fling them away, discredited 
and disgraced, to the constituencies.” 
Those were bold, brave words. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s change of tone 
recalled what Dr. Watts said in one of 
his hymns on this very subject of salva- 
tion— 

‘* While the lamp holds on to burn 

The vilest sinner may return.” 
Who would have thought that a patriot, 
swelling with virtuous indignation at 
the horrible atrocities of this infamous 
alliance, would in a few months find 
“salvation” and a snug berth on the 
Treasury Bench by means of the very 
alliance he was denouncing ? He would 
only trouble the House with one other 
quotation from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s former speeches. The right 
hon. Gentleman also had said— 

“That, after Mr. Parnell’s Manifesto, no 
man could have any doubt whatever that any 
policy which would satisfy Mr. Parnell would 
involve the absolute separation of the two 
Kingdoms.” 

Yet the right hon. Gentleman was, on 
the Treasury Bench, prepared to carry 
out a policy to satisfy the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of Cork ; 
and Liberal Members were told that, 
though they saw in that policy probable, 
ultimate, and gradual separation, they 
were traitors to their Party if they did 
not support it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also spoke of the noble Marquess 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) as 
‘statesmen worthy of their country, who 
have spoken out in plain, brave terms 
against this horrible conspiracy.” After 
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history would tell who were the states- 
men worthy of their country ; and if any 
statesmen did stink in the nostrils of the 
country, he would leave history to say 
whether those words applied to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or to his op- 
ponents. As a matter of fact, only three 
Gentlemen now sitting on the Treasury 
Bench made at the General Election any 
sort or kind of allusion to the idea of a 
separate Parliament in Dublin, and one 
of those was the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
John Morley), who, no doubt, had been 
thoroughly consistent throughout. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Presidentof the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) said be- 
fore the Election—‘‘ Nothing will I ever 
do—no words or act of mine shall ever 
tend to the severance of the two King- 
doms.”” To his (Mr. Winterbotham’s) 
mind, there was not much difference be- 
tween severance and separation. A great 
deal was heard about the Cave, about 
Caucuses, and wire-pullers, and Liberal 
Members were threatened with all sorts 
of misfortunes if they dared to vote ac- 
cording to what they believed to be right. 
They were called “deserters, traitors, and 
mutineers.”” He did not believe that the 
attempts which were being made to in- 
timidate Liberal Members were in ac- 
cordance with Liberal principles. He 
had never read anything more disgrace- 
ful than the way in which an Ulster 
deputation were treated by the National 
Leaguers at a meeting they tried to hold 
in London. In Ireland farmers were 
shot for daring to disobey the unwritten 
law that ruled there, and cattle were 
still hacked there. The intimidation 
put on Liberal Members might be a 
new Liberal principle; but he did not 
believe it. He believed there was a great 
Liberal England that had not spoken 
yet; that there was a great Liberal 
Party that had not spoken yet. One- 
third of the Liberal Members were not 
prepared to support the. Bill. Three- 
fifths of the Scotch and English Mem- 
bers were not prepared to support it; 
and he believed that they had nothing 
to fear from an appeal to the country, if 
they were driven to it. But he did pro- 
test, from the bottom of his heart, 
against the illiberal and unkind things 
which were being said of brother Libe- 
rals by one another, and the denial to 
them of a fair and free hearing on this 
question. Some people said that Home 
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Rule was not before the country at the 
time of the General Election. He could 
not agree with them. Inhis part of the 
country a great deal was said about 
Home Rule. The Conservatives also 
were accused of treating with the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork with a 
view to the establishment of a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin. He himself repeated 
that charge again and again, believing 
it to be true; and after the revelations 
of that evening he must still believe it to | 
be true. [** No, no!’’) But at all events, | 
as to the policy which he gathered from | 
the Prime Minister’s speeches in Mid 
Lothian, he might declare that he could 
not find one single word in them that 
would lead him to suppose that he had 
not put before his constituents the mind 
of the Prime Minister. At Edinburgh 
on November 9 the Prime Minister, as 
reported in Zhe Times of the following 
day, said that— 

‘He trusted that, from one end of Great 

Britain to the other, there would not be one 
single Liberal Representative who, for one mo- 
ment, would listen to any proposal tending to 
impair, visibly or sensibly, the unity of the 
Empire.”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman also said that 
acquiescence in any demand made by 
Ireland must be subject to the observ- 
ance of the condition of the unity of the 
Empire, and that all the authority of 
the Imperial Parliament necessary to 
the maintenance of that unity must be 
steadfastly preserved. Oa November 23 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
stated that he inferred from this decla- 
ration that the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to renew the worst clauses of the 
Coercion Act. On the following day the 
Prime Minister spoke again—he (Mr. 
Winterbotham) presumed with the Ma- 
nifesto of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork in his hand. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“Mr. Parnell's attitude, in my judgment, 
depends upon two considerations. The first of 
these is that he knows that do what he may, 
let him order every Irishman to vote against 
a Liberal, let him pour out all the vials of vitu- 

ration and abuse—he and all his followers 

now that these things will not have the slightest 
effect on the policy of the Liberal Party.’’ 


Mr. Guapsrone: Hear, hear!| Well, 
as humble Members of the Liberal 
Party, he (Mr. Winterbotham) and many 
others, Liberals, reproduced these sen- 
timents on the platform; and, speaking 
for himself and other Members of the 
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Liberal Party, he knew he and they 
were elected after expressing similar 
defiance of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork. They declared their 
readiness to give Ireland equal laws 
with England, and a generous measure 
of local self-government, but announced 
that nothing which the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork had said in his 
Manifesto would affect the Liberal 
policy, and that the Liberal Party would 
refuse to weaken visibly or sensibly the 
powers of the Imperial Parliament. He 
could not vote for the Bill; for he had 
honestly promised, on 50 platforms, that 
he would not support such a measure, 
and he could not violate his pledges. 
So much for consistency ; and when they 
were called traitors and deserters, let 
them remember that there were many 
men who found themselves unable to 
vote for the Bill, because of pledges 
given to their constituents in the light, 
and, as they thought, following the 
direction of their great Leader. As to 
the five essential conditions which had 
been laid down by the Prime Minister as 
conditions which must accompany the 
establishment of an Irish Parliament, 
namely—the Legislative Body sitting in 
Dublin ; the maintenance of the political 
equality of the three countries; the im- 
partial administration of the law; the 
equitable distribution of Imperial bur- 
dens; and, lastly, the finality of this 
measure. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I must 
correct the hon. Member, who has left 
out one of the conditions. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM replied that 
he had not read a single word which 
was not from the authorized copy of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech in intro- 
ducing the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The hon. 
Gentleman omitted, casually, I think, 
to refer to the safeguards for the mino- 
rities. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, all the 
five he had read were in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s speech, and he had come to the con- 
clusion thatnot one of the five was carried 
out by the Bill. Let them take the condi- 
tion that the unity of the Empire must 
not be jeopardized. Surely the existence 
of two Parliaments and two Executives 
would not promote such unity. Was 
the Irish Assembly to be dependent or 
independent, co-ordinate or subordinate? 
The Irish Members had struggled for 
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an independent Parliament, and he 
would ask them to say whether they 
would be content with a subordinate 
one? He could not be satisfied on this 
point, in the absence of a distinct state- 
ment in the Bill, that the Irish Parlia- 
ment would be subordinate to the Impo- 
rial Parliament. Another of the condi- 
tions laid down by the Prime Minister 
was that the political equality of the 
three countries must be maintained. 
But how could that be, when the people 
of Ireland would, under its provisions, 
cease to exercise many of the higher 
rights of citizenship they now exercised, 
for they would have nothing to do with 
foreign and Colonial affairs, or with those 
matters in which they took such a deep 
interest in connection with the Imperial 
policy of the United Kingdom? Then, 
was there any likelihood that the im- 
partial administration of the law, which 
was the keystone of civil happiness, 
would be secured by a Bill which would 
transfer the administration of the law 
to Judges appointed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment? Again, how could an equitable 
distribution of Imperial burdens be con- 
sidered sure, when the Irish contribu- 
tion was to be a fixed one? If Ireland’s 
prosperity and resources should diminish, 
the proposed fixed contribution might be 
a great deal too large ; and if she were to 
increase in prosperity more in proportion 
to England and Scotland, then it might 
be too small. It was said that an extra 
contribution might be demanded for Im- 
perial purposes. But when, in 1779, an 
application of this kind was made, it 
was refused. He did not believe that 
it was possible to have an equitable dis- 
tribution of burdens, together with any 
fixed contribution from one part of the 
Empire to the other. Then, as to the 
finality of this measure. From the Irish 
standpoint of view the Bill could not 
be final; and if Irish Members oppo- 
site were honest they would admit it. 
[Cries of “Oh!” and “ Withdraw!’’} 
Well, he would withdraw the word with 
pleasure, and say, if he were an Irish- 
man, he should not accept it as final, 
especially having regard to the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister that the re- 
strictions which he had introduced were, 
in his opinion, not necessary, and had 
only been introduced to satisfy others. 
When the time of friction and difficulty 
came there would be an agitation to re- 
move, one by one, these restrictions with 
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regard to dual voting, two Orders, Peers 
sitting with Representatives, no right to 
establish a Church, and no control over 
Excise and Customs. He admitted that 
the Irish Members had frankly stated 
that they accepted this measure as a 
bargain, and that they would abide by 
it; but they would neither live nor be in 
power for ever, and there would arise a 
Party which would aim at sweeping these 
restrictions away. In fact, he felt he 
should, if he were an Irishman, act 
in that way. From an English Radical 
point of view, he did not believe there 
was any finality in it. He had visited 
every part of Ireland on various ocea- 
sions, and he always returned impressed 
with the fact that the agrarian trouble 
was at the root of all our difficulties in 
Treland. There were 2,000,000 of people 
sunk in poverty worse than anything 
to be found among any agricultural 
population in England. To these it was 
a question of agrarian wretchedness, and 
not of nationality, and of the 3,000,000 
remaining in Ireland 1,500,000 were 
opposed to the Bill. How, then could 
hon. Members prevent the young Irish 
Party, who would come into existence, 
from making those demands? When 
they had 1,500,000 people who ob- 
jected to be cut adrift, this Bill could 
not bring peace, quiet, contentment, 
and happiness to Ireland. He did not 
believe all they heard as to the 
fighting that would take place; but he 
did say that a measure opposed as this 
was by so large a minority was not 
likely to bring quiet and content to Ire- 
land. He desired to dissociate himself, 
in the minds of hon. Members opposite, 
from the slightest sympathy for a policy 
of coercion. No 20 years of coercion 
would ever meet favour from him. But 
he had no belief in heroic remedies at 
all. He believed in a patient policy of 
righteousness. The democracy of Eng- 
land wished to give Ireland equal rights 
and fair play, and were animated by the 
desire to uphold thorough justice to Ire- 
land, by giving it equal laws and equal 
rights; but that was not to be done by 
erecting a second Executive and a second 
Parliameut, which must lead to the 
making of two nations. The policy of 
‘‘judicious mixture” had been ridiculed 
and condemned by the Prime Minister ; 
but it had received the support of many 
eminent men, such as Lord Spencer, 
Lord Rosebery, and the Prime Minister 
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himself, who, speaking in the month of 
September, 1884, pointed out that eader| 


no circumstances could Ireland be dis- | 
severed in her fate and fortune from | 


Great Britain. He was no friend of 
coercion. What he advocated was a 
policy of firm administration, and the 
amending of the law where justice re- 
quired it; and that policy was what the 
democracy of England wanted to see. 
Why did not the Irish Members give 
the democracy of England one chance ? 
To the first Parliament elected by the 
democracy they had given no chance. 
How had they given it a chance? They 
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thought he had a little right to speak 
for some of the Radicals of that country, 
and he held that there were good reasons 
why a Radical could do nothing else 
than vote for the second reading of that 
Bill, and why every man who believed 
that he was a Liberal would fail in his 
duty to the Liberal cause if, by rejecting 
that measure, he willingly and wantonly 
put the power of dealing with Ireland 
in the hands of a Tory Government. The 
hon. Member had complained of abuse 
and undue influence used against Libe- 
rals who objected to vote for the second 
reading; but, with some personal ex- 








were going to cut themselves adrift | perience of the feelings engendered by 
from this Parliament. [‘‘No, no!’’} | abuse not particularly measured, he sug- 
They were going to set up a Parliament | gested that the hon. Gentleman might 
in Dublin, and they claimed the right be content to pass by the abuse if sure 
to make laws for Ireland in Dublin. | that he was doing right in principle, and 
If Irish Members called that working | it was clear that the undue influence was 
— the reeiaen 8 - my ptm eo -" hytong f may a Rogge a 
o bring about equal laws; if they called | tributed that day to the hon. Member 
- union “} ee he did not. for Barrow (Mr. Caine) was accurate— 
e regretted that the Liberal Party |that was, that Hartingtonians, each 
should be shattered over this question. | with a bagful of sovereigns, were to be 
Even yet he appealed to the Prime | sent out to fight every one of the seats 
Minister—was it not possible to recon-| held by hon. Members who supported 
— =~ ag A ae gee # ha: the “1% He a re age _~ last on 
objected to the Land Bill—which had | to say he was ready to affirm the prin- 
evidently dropped out of sight, although | ciple involved in the Bill, and to ask the 
it a said to be an a oer part of the | Irish Members to protest that the mea- 
scheme—quite as much as to the Home | sure, in its present shape, was not suffi- 
on =] If he were an Irish landlord, cient to give real authority to an Irish 
Parliament should settle the question. | tended, “Why, then, was the hon, Mom: 
But for 49 years, as at present proposed, | ber going to vote against the Bill with 
that question would appear in a foreign | those who opposed it on the ground that 
_- to the Irish people. He ee only | it went me far and tended to separation ? 
throw out onesuggestion—why could not | The hon. Gentleman told them that the 
= ee ce oe age instead of two, | Prime Minister, after the Manifesto of 
when they met again for an Autumn the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
ons If = were going to be done, | appeared, had said that no “wad of 
and if the Irish Members were to re-| vituperation, or of malice contained in 
ceive ey ge or oa such it| that document, would be allowed to in- 
was—of the regulation and manage- | fluence the policy of the Liberal Party. 
ment of their Land Question, they might, | Well, he (Mr. Bradlaugh) asked, was 
perhaps, see their way to agree to its| not that Bill the best proof of the 
ong | 2 — ered by = 7 in | honesty of that declaration of the Prime 
the face of day, that the Legislative | Minister? For himself, if he might 
Body about to be created should be dis- | venture to put so small an illustration a8 
tinctly subject to the supreme authority ‘against one so great, he would also say 
of the Imperial Parliament. that neither vituperation nor malice had 
dak ee ae toe ee —— - own a mg on ~~ 
) n. mber for the! question. ere were two pieces 0 
Cirencester Division of Gloucestershire | seaward testimony from pen mme sides 
cnn ee — had just sat/ of the House already given in that 
own, had remarked that he knew no! debate. The hon. and learned Member 
reason why a Radical should vote for for North Antrim (Mr. Macnaghten) 
that Bill. Now, he (Mr. | had said that if the Bill passed the 
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news of the fact would be received with 
a delirium of joy by nearly all Ireland ; 
while the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain) had stated that the 
great mass of the democracy of England 
were almost unanimously in favour of 
some measure of Home Rule for Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman had also 
borne frank tribute that the Govern- 
ment honestly and sincerely believed 
that the present measure would bring 
about a final and friendly settlement 
of the long-standing Irish grievances. 
With that testimony, coming from such 
opposite quarters, ought there not to be 
the most weighty reasons to justify any 
Radical or Liberal in not voting for a 
measure which both countries so ac- 
claimed ? Especially was that so with 
hon. Members like the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Winterbotham), who approved the 
principle. The right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham also told them he 
affirmed the principle of the Bill; but 
that, in the event of a Dissolution, they 
were to go to the country on the method, 
plan, and detail, not on the principle. 
How could any Radical Member like the 
right hon. Gentleman, while opposing 
the second reading, shelter himself be- 
hind the assertion that he affirmed the 
principle of the measure, but objected 
to the plans and methods contained in 
certain clauses? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew that he would be over- 
throwing the Bill by the help of those 
who, not like himself, objected to the 
principle of it. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman and also the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) considered this 
—that the country, when confronted by 
the alternative traditional policy of the 
Tory Party, would not look into the 
small matters of detail comprised in the 
Premier’s measure, nor even the large 
questions which would be discussed in 
Committee, but would look to the great 
fact that those who said they had no 
objection to the principle of the Bill 
united with those who had to defeat it? 
A vote against the second reading was a 
vote against the principle of the Bill. 
He would ask on what method, what 
plan, or what detail were they to go to 
the country? To properly raise objec- 
tions of method, plan, and detail, by 
those who favoured the principle of a 
measure, was surely to move definite 
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Amendments in Committee, and then 
the country would have clear issues 
before it, and would know who were 
the Members really opposing the prin- 
ciple. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Bristol (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) and his followers would 
vote against the second reading solely 
as objecting to the principle of the Bill ; 
and if the Bill should, on that division, 
be defeated, the Conservatives would 
say that the decision was against the 
principle, not a decision against some 
point of method or plan. Again, the 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington) did 
not assent to the principle of the Bill ; 
but how could a Radical who assented 
to the principle, and who objected to 
the particular method, plan, or detail, 
go to the country, when he knew that 
it was only by the help of those who 
were opposing its principle that he 
could hope to succeed? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Border 
Burghs also admitted the principle of 
the Bill, and said that a very slight 
amendment of it might, or would, induce 
him to vote for it. By voting for the 
second reading, he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
repeated, they would be committed to 
the principle only; and any objections 
which they might have to the method, 
plan, or any of the details of the Bill, 
ought to, and could be, in the usual 
course, fairly fought out in Committee. 
He regretted to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham make some remarks which 
might possibly tend to evoking religious 
hatred. On that point he might him- 
self speak with freedom. His own view 
was that the best way for statesmen to 
prevent the domineering influence of 
any particular Church or religious Body 
which they feared was to be just to it. 
A great deal had been said as to the 
unfair treatment which the Protestants 
of Ireland would possibly receive at the 
hands of a Parliament in Dublin, mainly 
composed of Roman Catholics, who would 
exercise large legislative powers. It 
must be recollected, however, that for 
150 years, and until 1829, England 
treated the Roman Catholics so tiercely, 
that it had been said that no civilized 
people would have endured it without 
rising up in rebellion. It was not until 
1844 that the Penal Laws were repealed, 
nor until 1869 that Irish Roman Catho- 
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lics were treated generously, and there- 
fore it lay upon us to be reticent in 
speaking of religious differences and 
sectarian ascendancy. The best thing 
for them to do now, in the matter of the 
religious question, was to be fair, honest, 
and just in dealing with it. He had 
been a little startled by the charge 
which had been made by hon. Members 
opposite, that the Prime Minister had 
forced this question upon Parliament. 
The fact was exactly the reverse; be- 
cause this question had been forced 
upon the Prime Minister by the Con- 
servative Party in such a way that there 
was no escape from it. The noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) speaking at 
Sheffield, 4th September, 1885, said 
that— 

“ Weeks before Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
fell, Lord Salisbury and his friends came to the 
conclusion . . . that there was nothing which 
would warrant the Government in applying to 
Parliament for exceptional laws for the govern- 
ment of Ireland.” 


But why did the Conservatives—not then 
in Office, and with no possibility of 
coming into Office, except by the Irish 
vote—come to this resolution? The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
West Bristol sneered at the present 
measure as a Continuance in Office Bill; 
but if this was a ‘‘ Continuance in Office 
Bill,” then the determination of the 
Conservative Leaders last year not to 
renew coercion was a Bargaining for 
Office Resolution. Either the decision 
was come to with the intent of pro- 
curing the Irish vote, or because Lord 
Salisbury and his Friends deemed the 
Resolution a rightful one. But if that 
were the case, why did a right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, formerly a Member 
of that House, then known as Mr. 
Gibson, taunt the Prime Minister night 
after night for not renewing the Coer- 
cion Act? Another hon. Member (Mr. 
Lewis) repeatedly rebuked Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government for not declaring 
that they would renew the Coercion 
Act Lord Salisbury complained of the 
“abominable insinuation” that the 
Conservatives had concealed their de- 
cision. But most certainly they not 
only, at that time, never made it known, 
but were silent whilst Mr. Gibson and 
Mr. Lewis persistently attacked Mr. 
Gladstone in an opposite sense. Then, 
having secured Office by the benefit of 
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the Irish vote, there was the public de- 
claration of reliance on the ordivary law 
only, and boasts were made of Lord 
Carnarvon’s successful government, and 
this continued until after the Election. 
Then Lord Carnarvon resigned, not be- 
cause he had failed, but because he had 
taken Office for a limited term, and his 
place was left unfilled, because there 
was no other statesman in the whole 
Conservative Party ready to undertake 
the task. Then, to emphasize this 
successful policy, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland also resigned, and the Con- 
servative Government being re-informed 
on Irish affairs, their Secretary of State 
for War was sent to Ireland to inquire, 
though well-informed Irishmen were 
Members of the Cabinet and Ministry. 
Until the Elections were over not a 
word was said by the Party opposite 
about coercion; and it was only when 
that Party met Parliament without a 
Lord Lieutenant, without a Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and without a plan, 
that any suggestion of coercion was 
breathed. "When the Conservative Go- 
vernment made their declaration of 
coercion on January 26, Parliament 
dismissed them from Office, as the 
country had done in the Elections. 
Then, when the Prime Minister took 
Office, he had no escape from proposing 
a plan for the government of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
coercion had been tried and had failed, 
and that he would have none of it. 
What did coercion mean? He would 
tell them how a leading Tory defined it. 
This was the precise language of the 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington at Preston, in December, 
1880— 


“People talk sometimes too lightly of 
coercion ; it means that hundreds of Irishmen 
who, if law had been maintained unaltered, 
and had been firmly enforced, would now have 
been leading peaceful, industrious, and hovest 
lives, will soon be torn off to prison without 
trial, and others will have to fly the country 
into hopeless exile; that others, driven to 
desperation through such cruel alternatives, 
will perhaps shed their blood and sacrifice their 
lives in vain resistance to the Forces of the 
Crown; that many Irish homes, which would 
have been happy if the evil course had been 
checked at the outset, will soon be bereaved of 
their most promising ornament and —_ 
disgraced by a convict’s garb and by a felon’s 
cell."’ 


The noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington had thus himself, in strong 
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language, condemned coercion, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
had told them that penalties were no 
remedies and punishment was no cure, 
and therefore he had brought forward 
the plan proposed in this Bill. The 
question of Home Rule was not sprung 
upon Parliament by the Prime Minister ; 
it was forced upon the Prime Minister 
by the Conservative Party, so that, as a 
man of honour, he could not escape from 
it. In leaving Office the Conservative 
Ministry had declared that the state of 
Ireland was so acute that some imme- 
diate action must be taken. The Prime 
Minister could not avoid it if he would. 
He had told us why he would not recur 
to coercion. It had been tried almost 
without break for 50 years, and had 
utterly failed. During the 86 years 
there had only been breaks of some 13 
years inall. The Radical Party would 
have none of coercion. In the last 
Parliament he (Mr. Bradlaugh) nad felt 
it his duty to oppose the Prime Minister 
on the renewal of coercive legislation. 
Now the Prime Minister proposed a 
remedy, and he (Mr. Bradlaugh) meant 
to support it ; and so, he believed, would 
the country, when an appeal was made 
to it. What was the principle of the 
present Bill? Local self-government 
for Ireland through a Parliament in 
Ireland. Lord Salisbury said that, 
subject to certain conditions, even he 
does not object to some local self- 
government ; but he said that the mea- 
sure must not be a step to something 
very different, and that the interests of 
minorities must be protected. But the 
only way to prevent a measure being 
made a step to something more was to 
make it large enough and just enough 
to satisfy reasonable demands, and then 
to rely on the good sense of those for 
whom you legislate. Onthe second point 
they heard much in that debate of the 
rights of minorities. He did not pro- 
pose to go into ancient history; but he 
had lately been conductiog a struggle on 
behalf of a minority of one, and he did 
not then meet with very chivalrous treat- 
ment from those who were now so con- 
cerned about the rights of minorities. 
What were the rights of minorities under 
representative institutions? The right 
to free speech, to a free Press, to a free 
platform, to freedom of association and 
meeting, to full Parliamentary represen- 
tation, to generous consideration if they 
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were small minorities, and then with the 
duty to submit themselves to the ma- 
jority until they could convert their 
minority into a majority. Objections of 
various kinds had been taken to the de- 
tails of the measure, and perhaps in 
Committee he might see occasion to pro- 
pose Amendments of those details; but 
in voting for the second reading of the 
Bill they were only affirming its prin- 
ciple, and were not binding themselves 
in any way with regard to its details. If 
the Bill were rejected he believed—and 
few had a better right to make the re- 
mark than he had on behalf of nearly 
every popular centre of England, of 
Wales, and of some parts of Scotland— 
that the great mass of the people would 
decide in favour of the Prime Minister. 
The noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale, he hoped, would not help 
to put back the political clock by aiding 
the return of the Tory Party to power. 
Radicals had learned to respect the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Border Burghs, for they remembered 
how, year by year, he had in that House 
championed the extension of the borough 
franchise to counties. They would not 
willingly believe that he would go into 
the Division Lobby to restore to power 
the Conservatives who opposed that ex- 
tension. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham was 
bound to look at the opiuvion of the 
Radicals in the constituencies, who 
looked to him as their Representative. 
with reference to this Irish question. On 
this question they were altogether with 
the Prime Minister, who had brought 
forward this Bill out of sheer duty, and 
at the sacrifice of the associations of his 
life. A desire had been expressed by 
some Radicals that, before this debate 
closed, he should say one or two words 
in that House on that subject. Liberals 
and Radicals who intended to vote on 
this Bill should ask themselves what 
they had to choose between. The choice 
was felt to have some unpleasantness 
about it. On the one hand the policy of 
Lord Salisbury was 20 years, if not of 
coercion, at any rate with Coercion Laws 
in it, which at the end of that time might 
possibly be repealed, while on the other 
this great and righteous measure was 
brought forward by the Prime Minister. 
The great mass of the people, he be- 
lieved, was with them on this question, 
and would insist that the Bill should 
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pass into law. Something had been 
said as to shattering the Liberal Party. 
He did not believe the Liberal Party 
was going to be shattered ; that was al- 
ways the cry when a Liberal statesman 
brought forward a great measure of re- 
form. He appealed to those Liberals 
who agreed with the principles of the 
measure, but objected to some of its 
details, to vote for the second reading 
and deal with the details in Committee. 
If they voted against the measure, what 
would their constituents say? They 
were bound to listen to their constituents, 
who were pleading for justice for Ire- 
land, and who, he believed, would stand 
by the Prime Minister and support him 
in his attempt to deal with the great 
question. He spoke now as an English- 
man, without reference to Irish Repre- 
sentatives opposite. Was Liberalism 
going to join Toryism in the attempt to 
wreck the present effort of the Prime 
Minister to remedy Irish ills? He 
trusted not. He could not believe that 
they would be content to be used by the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) as levers to place in power 
those whose policy they had always— 
sometimes gloriously, sometimes bravely, 
always usefully—opposed. On Monday 
hon. Members would in some fashion 
mark a page in Irish and English history; 
but they would. not close that page in 
the Division Lobby. As one who knew 
something of the masses of the people of 
this country he said that their feeling 
was—"* We will not palter with this 
question any longer;” and he should 
hope, until the Division List told him 
differently, that their desire to settle it 
was also the desire of the great Liberal 
Party. He hardly had any right to ap- 
peal tothe Whigs. They owed much tothe 
Whigs in the past for Leadership, and 
for liberties which, but for their efforts, 
would still have to be won; but they 
could not live on dead men’s bones. He 
could not think that the Whigs of to-day 
would be content to put those in power 
against whom they had struggled in the 
os and that, knowing what Lord 

alisbury was, and with a great man to 
lead them, they would betray their tra- 
ditions to serve the Tory Party. 

Mr. McARTHUR (Leicester): Mr. 
Speaker, after the unusually prolonged 
debate that we have had, and the nu- 
merous able and eloquent speeches we 
have heard, it would, I think, be diffi- 
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cult to adduce many fresh or convincing 
arguments either in favour of the second 
reading of this Bill, or against it; and 
I do not wish to trespass on the time of 
the House by repeating arguments with 
which we are all familiar, and that have 
been brought forward again and again 
by preceding speakers. But I may say 
that, being an Irishman by birth, hav- 
ing spent the first 25 years of my life in 
Ireland, and having many friends still 
living there, I naturally feel a deep and 
lively interest in that country, and in 
everything calculated to promote the 
well-being, peace, and permanent pros- 
perity of its inhabitants. I do not, 
therefore, wish to give an altogether 
silent vote on this very important occa- 
sion; but I will promise not to detain 
the House very many minutes, as my 
chief object in rising is to explain the 
conditions on which I vote for the se- 
cond reading. Sir, it is generally ad- 
mitted that Ireland has had much to com- 
plain of, and that she has been badly 
treated and badly governed. On the 
other hand, I think it must be admitted 
that there has been, on the part of every 
Government we have had in Office during 
the past 20 or 30 years, a sincere desire 
to redress the evils complained of, and 
there has been much remedial legisla- 
tion, which I need not occupy the time 
of the House by referring to in detail, 
as the measures that have been passed 
must be fresh in the recollection of hon. 
Members. I think it must also be ad- 
mitted—and it is much to be regretted 
—that, with all the remedial measures 
we have adopted, Ireland has been dis- 
contented and disloyal—that feelings of 
intense hatred to this country have been 
freely expressed and encouraged. It is 
also much to be regretted that the 
Leaders of what is termed the National 
Party have not exerted the influence 
they undoubtedly possess, to the extent 
which, in my opinion, they should have 
exerted it, to prevent the tyranny of 
‘* Boycotting,”’ and repress the diabolical 
outrages against property, man, and 
beast that have disgraced the country, 
and the civilization of the age in which 
we live. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, I believe there is every disposition 
on the part of this House and the coun- 
try to act justly and liberally towards 
Ireland. But if Ireland is to remain an 
integral part of the British Empire, and 
if we are still to be the United Kingdom 
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of Great Britain and Ireland, we should, 
I think, very carefully, and in the most 
dispassionate and unprejudiced manner 

ossible, consider and weigh well how 
far we can safely go towards meeting 
the wishes of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and his sup- 
porters. For my own part, Sir, I may 
say I have often regretted the violent 
and abusive language too frequently 
used by hon. Members opposite below 
the Gangway; because it was not only 
painful to listen to, but injurious to the 
cause they were advocating, by creating 
a feeling of bitterness in the minds of 
even some of the best friends of Ireland. I 
have therefore heard with much pleasure, 
and I am certain the House has heard 
with pleasure, the friendly and concilia- 
tory tone of the speeches we have had 
from hon. Members opposite during this 
debate. But while we have had the 
duty and desirableness of cultivating 
friendly feelings and social intercourse 
dilated upon, I may be permitted to re- 
mind the House that, although many of 
us have been most anxious to encourage 
and bring about this consummation so 
devoutly to be wished for, hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland have been endeavour- 
ing for years past to create and per- 
petuate an exactly opposite condition 
of things by their determined opposi- 
tion to the Queen’s Colleges, to model 
schools, and the national system of 
education, where students and chil- 
dren of all denominations can meet 
and enjoy social and friendly intercourse 
without the slightest interference with 
their conscientious religious opinions or 
convictions, and by advocating a purely 
denominational system of education, 
where such friendly intercourse cannot 
prevail with impunity. I fear, there- 
fore, Sir, that unless we are to have a 
change in this respect also, we must take 
a liberal discount off the expressions of 
friendly feelings which we are informed, 
and which we believe, it is so desirable 
and important for us to cultivate. Sir, 
I may say for myself that I have for 
years past advocated a just and gener- 
ous measure of Home Rule for Ireland, 
giving greater power and control over 
their own local affairs. But this Bill 
goes far beyond what many of us under- 
stand by Home Rule over local affairs, 
and would, in my opinion, as it now 
stands, be unfair to England, Scotland, 
and Wales, and ultimately injurious, if 
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not ruinous, to the best interests of Ire- 
land, not merely by preventing the in- 
troduction of fresh capital, which is so 
much required in Ireland, but also by 
tending to drive out much of the capital 
and many of the most energetic and suc- 
cessful capitalists who have, by their 
energy and persevering industry, so 
greatly promoted the prosperity of the 
country. Sir, I might occupy the time 
of the House for an hour to come by 
referring to letters and papers in my 
possession in confirmation of what I have 
stated; but I do not think it would answer 
any useful purpose to do so. We have 
been reminded by the Prime Minister 
and by other speakers of the responsi- 
bility resting upon us as Members of 
Parliament. Sir, I am painfully sensible 
of that responsibility. I believe the 
question we are now discussing to be 
one of the utmost importance, and far- 
reaching consequences, and that it is one 
of the most momentous questions with 
which the House of Commons has had 
to deal during the past 50 years, or, per- 
haps, much longer. I frankly confess, 
therefore, that I have never before found 
myself in such an unpleasant position, 
or found it so difficult to decide what I 
ought to do, or how I should vote; and 
I know many other hon. Members have 
been in a similar state of difficulty and 
uncertainty. I have been most anxious 
to deal fairly with Ireland, and also to 
support the Government. With every 
disposition to do so, however, and after 
giving the subject the most careful con- 
sideration, I feared I might be compelled 
to vote against the second reading. But 
after the statement made by the Prime 
Minister a few days ago, that longer 
time is to be allowed for the considera- 
tion of the Bill, and the engagement to 
reconstruct it or introduce another Bill, 
I have arrived at the conclusion, not, I 
confess, without some misgivings, that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
I will now be justified in supporting the 
second reading. I wish it, however, to 
be distinctly understood that unless the 
Bill is so reconstructed or altered in 
Committee as more fully to maintain the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
the integrity of the Empire, and make 
better provision for the protection of 
what is termed ‘‘the Loyal minority,” 
I shall not subject myself to the charge 
of inconsistency if I vote against the 
third reading of the Bill, in the event 
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of it ever reaching that stage. But the | further course; but we cannot erase it 
integrity of the Empire and the supre- | from the memories of men, or the page 
macy of the Imperial Parliament must | of history; and turn which way we will 
be maintained ; and if the Prime Minis- | —pass or reject the Bill—the vista of a 
ter will substitute the word ‘‘adequate’’ | troubled time extends before us. It is 
for the word “ reasonable” protection to | a choice of evils; and the rejection of 
the Loyal minority, then a good deal of | the Bill is the lesser evil. hen one 
my difficulty in supporting even the third | looks upon all the painful incidents of 
reading would be removed. | this Session, and the great rent in the 

Mr. WODEHOUSE (Bath): I re- | Liberal Party, I cannot help regretting 
cognize the kindly and temperate tone | keenly that the principle of a separate 
of the speech which we have heard Legislature for Ireland was not plainly 
from the hon. Member who has just | and distinctly put forward in the Prime 
sat down (Mr. M‘Arthur); but I have Minister’s Mid Lothian Manifesto of 
entirely failed to apprehend the logical September last. For all practical pur- 
sequence of the reasoning by which | poses, we knew then as much about Ire- 
he arrived at the conclusion that he| land as we know now, We knew that 
would support the Bill. His observa-| the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
tions seemed to me to point rather to | (Mr. Parnell) would demand a Parlia- 
the conclusion that he ought to vote | ment in College Green, which I take to 
against it. Having regard, however, to | be the plain English equivalent of the 
the time of the House, I will not enter | term ‘‘automony.”” We knew that he 
into controversy with him. The truth | would come back to Westminster with 
is that the Bill before us is one of such | not less than 80 and not more than 90 
exceptional magnitude that it is impos- | followers. And we knew that the late 
sible to range over the whole, or, in- | Conservative Government had dropped 
deed, any considerable part, of the field | the Crimes Act. Why, then, was not 
which it offers for discussion ; and my | the principle of a separate Irish Par- 
only object in rising is to state as briefly | liament advanced in the Mid Lothian 
as I can the main considerations which | Manifesto of last- autumn? It may 
induce me to oppose its second reading.| be said that the terms of the 
The minds of some hon. Members are | Manifesto did not preclude, and were 
exercised as to the vote they should give | not incompatible with, such a pro- 
by doubts as to whether the Bill be| posal. That may betrue; but then the 
dead or alive; but my own mind is un- | Prime Minister is a consummate master 
troubled on that score. If the Bill be | of words, a perfect wizard in the use of 
dead, it is clearly a farce to treat it as if| them. There probably never lived, in 
it were alive. Itis rather our duty to | any age orcountry, a man with a greater 
vote for the removal of a corpse which | capacity than him for conveying nice 
cumbers the ground. On the other hand, | shades of meaning by extreme subtlety 
if the Bill be alive, its vitality is of a | of language, and for constructing sen- 
kind which seems to me pernicious, and | tences which are susceptible of the most 
I desire its extinction. I have no occa- | varied interpretations. It is undeniably 
sion to draw distinctions between the|a brilliant and dazzling faculty; but 
principle and the plan. My vote shall | sometimes it has awkward consequences 
be given straight against the principle. | for Colleagues and supporters whose 
Nevertheless, it is grief to me to take | subtlety of intellect and mastery of 
this course, because for long years past | phrase are inferior to his. It may, for 
the Prime Minister has been sole master | instance, compel so distinguished a per- 
of my political allegiance, and it is ex- | sonage as the Secretary of State for 
tremely painful to break a life-long | War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) to ex- 
habit of fidelity to him. Let me add| plain away a recent and most explicit 
that no one should vote for the rejection declaration on the gravest possible ques- 
of this Bill with anything but the | tion as anindiscreet expression. Indis- 
gravest sense of responsibility. Though | creet, indeed! But indiscretions like 
it should perish at this stage, its tran- | these shake all faith in public men, and 
sient existence with the great name of | corrupt the best traditions of our public 
the Prime Minister on its Back will have | life. Ministers and their supporters have 
incaleulably aggravated all the difficul- complained that most of the speechess 
ties of the situation. We can arrest its | made in this debate by opponents of the 
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Bill would have been more appropriate 
to the Committee stage than the first or 
second reading. For my own part, I 
will studiously endeavour to avoid that 
reproach; but when the so-called de- 
tails of a Bill are things of greater 
consequence than the cardinal prin- 
ciples of most even of the largest mea- 
sures which come before this House, 
the ordinary limits of latitude for the 
settlement of details in Committee should 
be contracted rather than enlarged. 
When details are really integral ele- 
ments vf an Imperial Constitution, 
nothing, to my mind, could be more 
hazardous than to launch ourselves into 
the scramble of Committee upon a 
flexible Bill, under the uncertain guid- 
ance of a flexible Government. To only 
one of these so-called details will I 
refer — namely, the exclusion of Irish 
Members from this House or their 
retention here. The intelligible plan 
of a determined Cabinet was pre- 
sented to the House as a measure pro- 
mising to be a real settlement of [re- 
land, and not a mere instrument of 
leverage for the extortion of further de- 
mands. It was also the manifest wish 
of its author that it should bear on its 
face a generous trust of the Irish people. 
If, however, the measure is to be in- 
spired by trust in that part of the Irish 
people which the 86 Nationalist Mem- 
bers represent, the further we go to 
meet their wishes the more hope there 
would be of the measure proving to be 
a final settlement. But we know that 
the Nationalist Members do not wish to 
continue to come to Westminster. They 
have expressed a desire to be free to 
devote themselves exclusively to Irish 
affairs at home. And we have been 
warned by a representative Irishman, 
Mr. Michael Davitt, that— 


‘There will be an undoubted reactionary 
feeling if the Irish National idea is destroyed, 
as unquestionably it will be if the domestic 
Legislature in Dublin be emasculated by a con- 
tinued representation in London.” 


If, then, trust in the Irish Nationalist 
Party was to be the basis of policy, I 
should have thought that the best solu- 
tion would have been to place Ireland 
on the footing of a Colony, pure and 
simple—on the footing of Canada, for 
instance, where the Queen has 5,000,000 
subjects. Such an arrangement would, 
of course, have been an explicit repeal of 
the Union, while this Bill, as we contend, 
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is an implicit repeal of the Union. The 
Colonial plan would undoubtedly have 
pe an end to the fiscal unity of the 

nited Kingdom ; but it would have 
left the fiscal unity of the Empire just 
where it is. It would not have in- 
fringed the principle of the conjunction 
of representation and taxation, and it 
would have reduced to a minimum the 
points of contact and friction between 
the two Governments and Parliaments. 
Being altogether opposed to a repeal of 
the Union, whether it be explicit or im- 
licit, I do not, of course, advocate the 
adoption of the Colonial plan; but I 
should greatly prefer it to a separate 
Parliament in Dubliv, co-existent with 
periodic irruptions of Irish Members 
into this House, when they would be 
able to overturn our Ministries and 
exercise pressure on the direction of 
Imperial affairs for the purpose of 
advancing purely Irish objects. Now 
I have done with details. But what 
is the principle of the Bill? It is the 
creation of a Statutory Parliament in 
Dublin, carrying with it, as an insepa- 
rable corollary, the establishment of an 
Irish Executive Government resting on 
the confidence of a majority of the 
local Legislature. That is to say, as 
matters now stand, the naked prin- 
ciple of the Bill is the cession of 
Ireland to the legislative and executive 
domination of the National League, and 
this cession would place that part of the 
Irish population which is attached to the 
Union and the British connection— 
whether they be Protestant or Catholic, 
whether they be of high or low degree, 
and whether they be in Ulster or the 
other three Provinces—at the mercy of 
a majority from whom they anticipate, 
and, having regard to the past, reason- 
ably anticipate, injustice and wrong. The 
obligations of England towards her ad- 
herents in Ireland are as sacred as any 
political and historic obligations can be. 
They are often spoken of as the “‘ Eng- 
lish garrison,” and the phrase in the 
mouths of Irish Nationalists is a term 
of opprobrium ; but on the lips of an 
Englishman it should convey no re- 
proach or shame; and nothing can 
justify the desertion of an English gar- 
rison anywhere except overmastering 
necessity. There is no such necessity in 
this case. Talk of alternative policies. 
Almost any alternative would be better 
than our sanction of such a policy as 
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would preclude the British Parliament 
and Government from affording full 
protection to the rights, liberties, and 

roperties of men whose prime offence, 
in the eyes of their new masters, would 
be their known and tried attachment to 
this country. Such a deed would be 
noted, and its effects would be sensible 
in every corner of the Empire. Never 
again would an Englishman abroad— 
whether in India, or the Colonies, or 
elsewhere—feel, as he has felt hitherto, 
the old trust which has been the inspi- 
ration of heroic deeds unnumbered, the 
trust that his country will stand by 
those who stand by her. And some of 
the bitterest enemies of this country in 
the future will be found among her de- 
serted friends in Ireland and their de- 
scendants. If Ireland has been wronged 
in the past, those wrongs cannot be un- 
done and cancelled by the perpetration 
of another wrong now. Thisnew wrong 
will bring its own retribution, and, what- 
ever that retribution may be, we shall 
have deserved our fate. However, we 
are bidden to cast away these idle fears 
aud baseless forebodings. We are ex- 
horted to trust the Irish Nationalist 
Party; but on what foundations is our 
trust to repose? I do not ascribe to 
that Party either lunacy, or a double 
dose of original sin ; but, taking them as 
made of average human stuff, why should 
we trust them ? Moderate language, it is 
true, now flows in copious stream from 
lips whence we who sat in the last Par- 
liament have been accustomed to hear 
language very much the reverse of 
moderate ; but let the moderation be ever 
so sincere, let the language be prompted 
solely by honest feeling and conviction, 
and by no regard for tactical and pru- 
dential considerations, still it cannot 
bind or control the future. In any fore- 
casts of probabilities, experience and 
facts, historic facts, are worth more than 
speeches. Now, what are the facts? 
The story of Ireland’s connection with 
England is a long one, and it is a story 
of imperfect conquest and fusion. The 
reality of the darker aspects of that 
chequered record I do not for a moment 
dispute; but when we sit in judgment 
on the deeds of our forefathers, it is not 
fair to judge them by standards of 
political morality and action which 
elong to later times. When we con- 
demn them, for instance, for the Penal 
Laws against the Catholics, we should 
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take into account the desperate nature 
of the struggle which Protestant Eng- 
land had been constrained to wageagainst 
Catholic Powers and the Papacy, and 
the bias of national sentiment which was 
only the natural consequence of such a 
struggle. But, whatever may have been 
the misdeeds of this country towards Ire- 
land in preceding centuries, you may 
search all history through without find- 
ing a more generous admission of wrong- 
doing than the people of this country 
have freely made in the past half-cen- 
tury. They have stood in sackcloth and 
ashes for their sins towards Ireland ; 
and, according to the Prime Minister’s 
Mid Lothian Manifesto of last September, 
all the familiar grievances of Ireland, 
both before and since the Union, have 
at length been happily removed. The 
wounds of centuries are not to be healed 
in a half-a-century, and no one expects 
effusive gratitude from the Irish Na- 
tionalists; but the removal of every 
grievance, as admitted by the Prime Mi- 
nister, is in itself a plain token of 
solicitude to repair old wrongs; and 
while it was open to Irish Nationalists 
to accept the remedial measures of recent 
times as inadequate instalments of what 
was due to Ireland, they might, at least, 
have recognized them as proofs of readi- 
ness on the part of the English people 
to do justice. But have they ever done 
so? Never! Never has the Nationalist 
literature and rhetoric breathed a more 
malignant hatred of this country than it 
has in recent years. No statesman in 
all our history has ever devoted himself 
to the cause of Ireland with such sym- 
pathy or such power as the Prime Mi- 
nister ; yet. at the last General Election, 
Ireland did not send him a single sup- 
—_ and the whole weight of the 
rish Nationalist vote in Great Britain 
was directed against him and his fol- 
lowers. The promise of a real Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland—a 
union of heart and brain as distinct 
from a paper and parchment Union— 
adorns the peroration of almost every 
speech made in favour of this Bill. But 
the pages of Hansard teem with similar 
perorations, equally confident, and yet 
more eloquent; while the hopes they 
breathed lie shattered in the dust. We 
have naturally heard a great deal in the 
course of this debate about Mr. Grattan 
and his Parliament, and also about 
Mr. Burke; but the authority of Mr. 
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Burke has been somewhat strained 
when adduced in favour of Grattan’s 
Parliament. What did Mr. Burke say 
about Ireland in 1775---that is to say, 
when the Act of George I., on which Mr. 
Grattan lavished the thunders of his 
invective, the Act which made the Irish 
Parliament entirely subordinate to the 
British Parliament, was in operation? 
Mr. Burke said then, in his famous 
speech for conciliation with the Ame- 
rican Colonies, that Ireland was a great 
and flourishing Kingdom; that it had 
ceased to be a burden and disgrace in- 
tolerable to this country; and that it 
had become a principal part of our 
ornament and strength. Bracketing 
Ireland with Wales, Chester, and Dur- 
ham, as regions which had been com- 
letely conquered and pacified by the 
pene ar influence of the genius and 
spirit of the English Constitution, he 
added— 

“Treland has ever had from the beginning 

a separate, but not independent, Legislature, 
which, far from distracting, promoted the union 
of the whole. Everything was sweetly and 
harmoniously disposed through both Islands for 
the conservation of English dominion and the 
communication of English liberties.” 
Now, Sir, the work which has made the 
name of Mr. Grattan famous was the 
undoing and destruction of that sweet, 
harmonious disposition which was the 
subject of Mr. Burke’s eulogy. Of 
course, I shall be told that Mr. Burke 
was a party to the arrangements of 
1782; but did he in after years regard 
Grattan’s Parliament with unmixed 
satisfaction? Idoubtit. Atall events, 
here is what he wrote in December, 
1796—that is, six or seven months before 
his death— 

“Ireland has derived some advantage from 
its independence of the Parliament of this King- 
dom, or rather it did derive advantage from the 
arrangements that were made at the time of the 
establishment of that independence. But human 
blessings are mixed, and I cannot but think 
that even these great blessings were bought 
dearly enough when, along with the weight of the 
authority, they have totally lost all benefit from 
the superintendence of the British Parliament.” 
That is faint praise for Grattan’s Par- 
liament; and what would Mr. Burke 
have said had he lived to see the Re- 
bellion of 1798? What Mr. Fox thought 
in 1797 we know ; here are his words— 

“From the period of 1782 there have been 
growing scenes of dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent in that country, and at this moment Ireland 
is in a condition at which no man can look 
without the deepest alarm.” 
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It is the fashion now to denounce the 
Union as a tremendous failure. To 
determine whether the relations of 
Great Britain and Ireland have been 
better or worse since the Union than they 
were in all the years preceding the 
Union would require a long and ex- 


_haustive review of history, which I cer- 


tainly shall not attempt; but it is a 
curious circumstance that no leading 
statesman of either Party in this coun- 
try ever discovered the failure of the 
Union until about the month of De- 
cember last ; and when I remember that 
the Prime Minister dilated, at Leeds, in 
1881, on the remarkable material pro- 
gress of Ireland, and expressed the 
conviction that no labouring population 
in Europe had made such progress in the 
preceding 20 years asthe labouring popu- 
lation of lreland, I feel persuaded that the 
Government under which such progress 
was made must have had very substan- 
tial merits. The failure of our endea- 
vours hitherto to conciliate Irish dis- 
affection has been ascribed, in the main, 
to two causes. It has been ascribed 
to the influences of necessity and fear 
under which even good laws have been 
passed, and to the foreign garb they 
wore. The introduction of this Bill was 
not the first occasion on which the Prime 
Minister has traced the failure of good 
measures to the circumstances of neces- 
sity and fear under which they were 
enacted. He descanted on the same 
theme in moving a Resolution for the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church in 
1868; but that measure was to be, like 
this one, an act of spontaneous justice. 
Unhappily, it was afterwards connected 
with deeds of violence and explosions 
and the ringing of a chapel bell, and 
thus whatever grace originally attached 
to it was effectually dissipated. Take 
another of the Prime Minister’s greatest 
achievements—the Land Act of 1881. 
Havethe Irish tenantry ever been taught 
by the Nationalist Leaders to honour 
the Prime Minister for that Act, or re- 
gard it asa generous measure ? Nothing 
of the kind. How, then, can anyone be- 
lieve that, if this Bill were carried, it 
would have a happier destiny than Pre- 
vious remedial measures? The whole 
career of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork is in itself enough to stamp a 
startling concession to him with the 
brand of surrender. His policy was de- 
scribed even in its infancy as a policy of 
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exasperation ; it has been a policy of 
unsparing menace and coercion. He 
has pursued his own course with singular 
tenacity of purpose, in absolute indiffer- 
ence as to the detriment and discredit 
he might inflict on our most cherished 
institutions, or the obstruction he might 
offer to British legislation. He was 
designated by the Prime Minister as the 
Leader of the anti-British, the anti- 
Loyal Party, and his political campaign 
has been vividly described as a march 
through rapine to the dismemberment 
of the Empire. The term Separatist has 
been constantly applied to him and his 
Party by Liberal Leaders. How, then, 
can we doubt that if a separate Parlia- 
ment were now set up in Dublin at his 
bidding—an arrangement to which there 
has hitherto been unanimous and in- 
flexible opposition on this side of the 
Channel—how can we doubt that the 
concession would be vaunted in Ireland 
and America as the humiliation of this 
country, and that the old malign influ- 
ence that mars the operation of conces- 
sions attributed to fear would be at work 
again with more potency than ever be- 
fore? To expect that the authors of 
the ‘‘ No Rent ’’ Manifesto will scrupu- 
lously collect from Irish farmers instal- 
ments of purchase money for payment 
into a foreign Exchequer; that a popu- 
lation disciplined to exercise a cruel social 
tyranny on their Jaw-abiding neighbours 
will suddenly become considerate of the 
rights of minorities ; that people accus- 
tomed to show disrespect to symbols of 
Royalty, to cheer for the Mahdi, or any- 
body else in conflict with England, and 
to rejoice in visions of Russian Cossacks 
stabling their horses in this House, and 
of the British Empire sunk under the 
sea, will prove loyal and friendly to 
Great Britain, does seem to me to be a 
climax of delusive optimism. Now, what 
is the magic charm to work this miracle 
where other charms have failed? Why, 
simply this—the removal of the ‘‘ foreign 
garb.” We are to admit that we are 
foreigners and aliens to the Irish, and 
they tous. We are to realize that we 
are face to face with Irish nationality, 
and recognize it as such. But, before 
this step be taken, I trust that the House 
will deeply consider how much it may 
involve. I will not discuss the vexed 
question whether the population of Ire- 
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nity in which a large and very important 
minority are content with their position 
under the Constitution, while full parti- 
cipation in the highest Imperial privi- 
leges has failed to conciliate the majority. 
The national aspirations of what I may 
eall Unionist Treland are satisfied by 
representation in this Parliament, by a 
share in the direction of the policy of a 
great Power, and by free admission to 
all Imperial Services. But the Ireland 
which the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork represents apparently cares for 
none of these things, and feels no pride 
in the Empire to which it belongs. Now, 
to make a formal recognition of a com- 
munity under such conditions as a dis- 
tinct nationality is for us an entirely 
new departure. It is the assertion of a 
novel and Separatist principle, which, 
in a cosmopolitan Dominion like the 
British Empire, must have far-reaching 
consequences. Colonial precedents have 
no bearing on this point. Self-govern- 
ment has been conceded to the Colonies 
on purely political grounds, as distinct 
from grounds of nationality. The Colo- 
nies which murmured against govern- 
ment from Downing Street were not 
fully represented, as Ireland is, in this 
Parliament; they had no representation 
here at all; and they were thousands 
of miles away from Westminster and 
Downing Street, which Ireland is not. 
Canada supplies a crucial illustration of 
what I mean. As the House knows, 
there was rebellion both in Upper 
Canada, which was British and Pro- 
testant, and in Lower Canada, which 
was French and Catholic. The story of 
that rebellion is told in Lord Durham’s 
Report on British North America. That 
famous State Paper is a sort of landmark 
in Colonial history, and nothing in it is 
more striking than the contrast por- 
trayed between the comparatively mild 
and placable nature of the rebellion in 
Upper Canada, where the source of 
disaffection was purely politica}, and the 
far deadlier type of rebellion in Lower 
Canda, where nationality lay at the root 
of the quarrel. ‘‘Concede self-govern- 
ment to Upper Canada,” said Lord 
Durham, ‘‘and disaffection will vanish.” 
But then he pointed out that the remedy 
which sufficed for Upper Canada would 
be inadequate for Lower Canada; and 
what this advanced Liberal of his time 
recommended for Lower Canada was 
anything but a recognition of the claims 
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of the French Canadian nationality as 
such. I will quote some of his words— 


‘IT entertain no doubts as to the national 
character which must be given to Lower 
Canada; it must be that of the British Em- 
pire; . . . it must henceforth be the first and 
steady purpose of the British Government to 
establish an English population with English 
laws and language in this Province, and to 
trust its government to none but a decidedly 
English Legislature... . No permanent or 
efficient remedy can be devised for the dis- 
orders of Lower Canada, except a fusion of the 
Government in that of one or more of the sur- 
rounding Provinces. I believe that tranquillity 
can only be restored by subjecting the Pro- 
vince to the vigorous rule of an English ma- 
jority, and that the only efficacious Government 
would be that formed by a Legislative Union.” 


In conformity with this recommenda- 
tion, Upper and Lower Canada, then 
separate, were fused into one Province ; 
but this Canadian policy of fusion 
and Legislative Union is the reverse 
of a precedent for an Irish policy 
which despairs of fusion, and virtually 
destroys an existing Legislative Union. 
I believe the French Canadians to be 
loyal to the British connection; but 
they occupy a very peculiar position. 
They are hopelessly severed from France, 
and encompassed by communities of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. ‘They prefer the 
British connection to absorption by the 
United States; and just as the fear of 
absorption by their Sclavonic neighbours 
makes the Hungarians lean on Austria, 
so do the French Canadians lean on this 
country. But if this disintegrating prin- 
ciple of recognizing nationalities be 
sanctioned by the Imperial Parliament, it 
would not surprise me much to see the 
French Canadians commence a move- 
ment for secession from the Dominion 
of Canada, and thus break it up. More- 
over, let the House beware of what may 
happen in such places as Malta and the 
Mauritius, to say nothing of India. Re- 
turning to Ireland and the Irish nation- 
ality, I contend that the normal tenden- 
cies of nationalities are Separatist. They 
crave for such demarcation from other 
nationalities as will give them absolute 
control of their own destinies in the 
fullest sense; and when the disaffected 
part of a population has won specific 
recognition as a nationality by sheer 
force of disaffection, whether displayed 
in open rebellion or in a gigantic con- 
spiracy against the laws of the Realm, 
most potent influences will be requisite 
to restrain and overrule the normal 
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Separatist tendency. Will there be such 
influences in the case of disaffected Ire- 
land after her nationality has been re- 
cognized? I think not. Why is Scot- 
land content with her Union? [An 
hon. Memser: No, no!] A Scotch 
Member near me denies the fact; but 
I do not believe that his opinion is 
shared by many Scotchmen. For my own 
part, I chiefly attribute the content of 
Scotland under the Union to the absence 
of any lingering, raukling sense of sub- 
jection. Scotland gave a King to Eng- 
land, and can look back with pride on 
her annals as a separate Kingdom before 
the union of the two Crowns. The me- 
mories of William Wallace and Robert 
Bruce enabled Scotland to enter into 
union with England with a sense of 
full equality. There are no corre- 
sponding antecedents in Irish history ; 
and because Scotland is content and 
thoroughly loyal the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork did not scruple to say 
last autumn that Scotland had lost her 
nationality. That indiscreet remark be- 
trayed, I think, a Separatist tendency in 
his mind. Can we disguise from our- 
selves that the Irish Nationalist of the 
present day has no attachment to the 
English Crown, such as the Hungarian 
feels towards the Austrian Crown? The 
pages of history which an Englishman 
or Scotchman reads with pride kindle 
no such emotion in his breast. Then 
Ireland has geographical isolation. Mr. 
Grattan’s saying that the Channel for- 
bids union, and the ocean forbids sepa- 
ration, strikes me as a rhetorical rather 
than a philosophical expression; and I 
should imagine the political properties 
of the salt water in the Channel between 
Holyhead and Kingstown to be much 
the same as those of the water in the 
Channel between Dover and Calais. 
Ireland is an island large enough to 
form a small independent State, and if 
she can shake off the grasp of England, 
she is not likely to be taken possession 
of by any other Power. Above all, 
there is the influence of the Irish in 
America brooding over bitter memories, 
and ever ready to take part in move- 
ments of hostility against this country. 
Is it likely that their hatred would be 
appeased because Ireland had ceased to 
be an integral part of the United King- 
dom, and had become a sort of Depen- 
dency of.Great Britain? Where such 
conditions exist, illustrations borrowed 
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from Finland, Iceland, Hungary, and 
Bavaria have no relevancy whatever. 
Besides, Nationalist teaching has cer- 
tainly not been of a kind to prepare the 
Irish people for easy reconciliation with 
England. If an Irishman honestly be- 
lieves England to have been the source 
of all his country’s woes, a tyrant who 
never relaxes tyranny, except under the 
pressure of fear, and whose chief Execu- 
tive Officer, even in this latter half of 
the 19th century, sends men to the 
scaffold whom he knows to be innocent, 
is it credible that the boon, the revo- 
cable, precarious boon of a Statutory 
Parliament from the hand of the op- 
pressor would give final satisfaction to 
his aspirations? Was it this Statutory 
Parliament that the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork had in his mind when 
he spoke, about a year ago, of better 
things than Grattan’s Parliament which 
men coming after him might gain? 
It may have been, but I do not think it 
was. Then it is said that material in- 
terests will bind Ireland to Great Bri- 
tain; that England is her only market; 
and that she will not commit suicide by 
alienating the custom and the capital of 
her wealthy neighbour. The argument 
sounds reasonable; but I do not attach 
much weight to it. The truth is, that 
temperament and tradition, prejudice 
and passion, play a larger part in 
the affairs of this imperfect world 
than calm calculations of enlightened 
self-interest. Nations, like individual 
men and women, have dreams and 
ideals which are often pursued at the 
cost of material gain. How often has 
the material prosperity of Ireland been 
impaired, pod progress retarded, by poli- 
tical and agrarian agitation ; but when did 
that thought ever deter the agitator from 
his congenial work? And when was an 
agitator or ambitious politician ever at 
a loss to dress up his political object 
with specious accessories of material 
advantage, such as protection for some 
native industry, or a handsome distribu- 
tion all round of acresandcows? Inshort, 
Sir, I contend that if the disaffected part 
of the Irish people, with its antecedents 
and its leaning on the Irish in America, 
now win special recognition as a nation- 
ality, its Separatist tendencies will be 
fortified and their results accelerated. 
Experience and history point to this 
conclusion, and we have nothing to re- 
assure us but moderate language, tardily 
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uttered at the eleventh hour. We are 
now assured that the heart of the Irish 
people, both at home and abroad, has 
at length been touched—touched by the 
spectacle of a great Minister dedicating 
himeelf, after 50 eventful years of public 
service, to a supreme endeavour to re. 
concile Ireland with Great Britain. As 
to the altered tone of Irish organs, whe- 
ther in Ireland or in the United States, 
it is very difficult—indeed impossible —to 
determine to what extent the alteration 
has been produced by the most obvious 
motives for soothing the suspicions and 
apprehensions of the English people, 
and how much is due to a genuine emo- 
tion of newly-awakened cordiality. I 
am not convinced that pure American 
opinion, except where it has political 
relations with the Irish vote, does 
applaud the policy of the Government. 
Grant, however, that the change of tone 
springs from a well of kindly feeling, 
still it will prove to be a transient and 
evanescent emotion. In the ordinary 
course of nature, the Prime Minister 
will not be here for the next 20 years 
to watch over and guide the course of 
his experiment. When the spell of his 
presence is gone, and the flush of early 
satisfaction has faded away, the tribute, 
and theveto, and the condition of partial 
dependency will remain to create fric- 
tion, to fan the embers of ancient ani- 
mosities, and stir a soil teeming with 
influences of estrangement and separa- 
tion. It may, however, be said that, 
even if one has this conviction of an 
inevitable tendency towards complete 
separation, why should not the experi- 
ment of a domestic Legislature and 
separate Executive Government in Ire- 
land be tried? We are told that if the 
experiment fails, if the powers of Home 
Rule be abused, and efforts be made to 
advance separation, this country can 
always resume the boon it gave to Ire- 
land. Both the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread) referred to this contin- 
gency in their speeches on the first read- 
ing of this Bill. But if the Irish Nation- 
alists’ present demand for Home Rule 
should be conceded, why should a future 
demand for complete independence be re- 
fused? Surely not upon the ground of 
British interests, because that is an objec- 
tionable Tory phrase ; and the virtue of the 
Liberal Party, which, of course, grows 
more virtuous every year, is too pure to 
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be swayed by such selfish considerations. 
Neither could it be refused on the 
ground that it would be bad for Ireland, 
after the concession of Home Rule, on 
the distinct principle that the Irish know 
what is best for themselves and their 
own affairs. A majority in Ireland may 
hereafter say to the democracy of this 
country — ‘‘ You recognized our na- 
tionality, but you attached to the recog- 
nition conditions and limitations which 
create irritation between us, while they 
prohibit the full normal development of 
our nationality. Let us, then, part in 
peace; let us sever the last link in 
amity, and ever after we will be to each 
other the best of neighbours and the 
fastest of friends.’’ Now, will the de- 
mocracy, weary, probably, by that time 
of continuous wrangling, turn a deaf 
ear to the demand, especially if it be 
accompanied by a judicious mixture such 
as the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
knows so well how to brew at the proper 
time—a judicious mixture of blandish- 
ment and menace? I doubt it. De- 
mocracy, as we have heard in this de- 
bate, does not love coercion. According 
to the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce), democracy 
can pass severe laws in a moment of 
exasperation, but soon forgets the oc- 
casion of them, and repeals them. In 
other words, it can fly into a passion and 
kick somebody, but is incapable of 
patient, uniform, and consistent rule. If 
that be a true description, democracy 
will, I fear, prove unfit to be lord and 
master of a vast Dominion embracing 
divers races and nationalities in different 
stages of civilization and political de- 
velopment; and an Empire which a 
people has made under the guidance of 
a great aristocracy will slide from its 
grasp in anarchy, bloodshed, and ruin. 
But, be that as it may, one thing at 
least is certain with regard to Ireland. 
If the occasion should hereafter arise 
to revoke the grant of Home Rule, 
to pull down the Irish Legislature, and 
separate Government, exceedingly strin- 
gent measures will be requisite for the 
work of demolition, and they will have 
to be followed by most resolute and long- 
sustained coercion, under circumstances 
incomparably more difficult than those 
around us now. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the hon. Member for 
Bedford have endeavoured to comfort us 
with an assurance that in such a con- 
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tingency stern action would be accredited 
by the approval of the civilized world. 
But the support of the civilized world is 
wont to be very Platonic; it is apt to 
mind its own business, and not help other 
people out of their troubles. If we place 
reliance in any quarter but ourselves we 
shall surely be disappointed. In short, 
Sir, I object to a most perilous experi- 
ment, the initial conditions of which 
would be the withdrawal of the Imperial 
hand from the legislative and executive 
control of Ireland, and the sacrifice of 
all our best friends there. I take my 
stand on the existing Union, and adhere 
to the often-quoted words of the right 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan), that— 

‘* As far as law and order and the peace of 
the country are concerned, there is no half-way 
house between entire separation and absolute 
Imperial control.”’ 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. Wodehouse) told them that he 
would not make a philosophical speech ; 
but, in his (Colonel Nolan’s) opinion, 
that speech was full of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s peculiar philosophy, for he told 
them all that democracy would do, andall 
that democracy would not do, and various 
other things. One of his opinions was 
that no pure American opinion was in 
favour of this Bill. Well, he (Colonel 
Nolan) thought that was a rather bold 
statement, having regard to the fact 
that in that morning’s Zimes there was 
a column of a speech from Mr. Blaine, a 
candidate for the Presidency of America, 
in favour of the Bill. The hon. Member 
for the Cirencester Division of Glouces- 
tershire (Mr. Winterbotham) objected 
to the Bill, because he said that under it 
penal laws with regard to education 
would be passed. Well, he (Colonel 
Nolan) thought the rights of minorities 
in the question of education could not 
be more strongly guarded than they 
were in the Bill. By the Constitution 
of the United States, individual States 
were prohibited from favouring any one 
religious sect. and no State had attempted 
to > it. There was every reason to 
suppose that the same prohibition would 
be equally effective in Ireland; and there 
was certainly no desire on the part of 
the majority in Ireland to oppress any 
sect in the minority. The two last 
speakers against the Bill had had used 
exactly contradictory arguments with 
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with Imperial affairs, there was a great 


the Union. The hon. Member who had | advantage in having two Executives, 
just sat down said that Ireland made | and especially as regarded domestic 


extraordinary progress since the Union ; 
while the other hon. Member said that 
such was the condition of Ireland at 
present that what was wanted was to 
put bread in the mouths of the Irish 
people. It was true, of course, that 
there was some progress since the Union; 
but look how enormous was the pro- 
gress of other countries. Ireland’s com- 
plaint was that she had no fair share in 
that progress. The hon. Member who 
spoke last said he did not object to the 
details of the Bill—he objected to its 
principle. Well, he (Colonel Nolan) 
wished all those who were against the 
Bill were only the persons who opposed 
its principle. In that case they would 
have against it only the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the Conservative Party, 
and some 30 or 40 Members on the other 
side. Unfortunately, they had to deal 
also with those who accepted the prin- 
ciple, but objected to the details ; and it 
was difficult to understand why such 
Members did not follow the intelligible 
course of the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. M‘Arthur), who deferred his criti- 
cisms for the Committee stage, and re- 
served his right to oppose the third 
reading if the Bill were not satisfactory 
at that stage. He would commend to 
the consideration of those Members an 
interview in Zhe Pali Mali Guzette with 
the hon. Member for Barrow (Mr. 
Caine). That hon. Member said there 
were 12 Members who were ‘“ waiters” 
on Providence, and that all the rest were 
** stalwarts,” who would vote against 
the second reading. Well, the 12 Gen- 
tlemen in question would see that they 
were not held in any high estimation 
by the hon. Member for Barrow, and 
he would suggest to them that they should 
vote for the second reading of the Bill. 
There was one point which was very 
little attended to in the debate—that 
was the question of administration 
by separate Executives for Ireland and 
England. That he believed to be one 
of the most important parts of the Bill. 
He agreed, to some extent, with hon. 
Members who objected to two Execu- 
tives. If they had two Executives in 
military or naval matters he admitted 
that it would be injurious to the country ; 
but that was not proposed under the 
Bill. When, however, they came to deal 
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affairs. One thing that had made Ire. 
land miserable—for, no doubt, Ireland 
was at present a very miserable country, 
both materially and politically—was the 
lack of good administration. He did 
not attach much importance to the dif- 
ferences in race and character between 
the English and Irish peoples. The 
most important difference was in the 
circumstances of the two countries. No 
people could be expected to make much 
progress who had not the administration 
of their own affairs. In England the 
distinguishing feature of the Adminis. 
tration was that it was kept in harmony 
with the existing political institutions, 
and with every change of Government. 
The moment a change of Government 
was made, the head of every single De- 
partment, whether foreign affairs, poli- 
tical, or material, was changed, and 
men appointed thoroughly in favour 
with the feeling of the country. All 
these Departments were thus placed in 
touch with popular feeling, as all, even 
to the guardian of the Queen’s Robes 
and the keepers of the dogs and horses, 
changed with each political Party. In 
Ireland, however, no Member of the 
popular Party had the smallest share in 
its Administration. A few Conservatives, 
it was true, were accorded a share in the 
Administration ; but at the present mo- 
ment his Party, who were the Represen- 
tatives of the majority in Ireland, did 
not appoint a single official. Therefore, 
they not only deprived Irish Members, 
but whole constituencies, of any control 
over the Administration of the country. 
When they passed this Bill they would, 
for the first time, practically see Irish 
people at the head of their Administra- 
tion. When that was done every official, 
every policeman, would feel that he was 
one of their public servants, and would 
be in thorough harmony with the people. 
On other great and important points 
there would be a far better arrangement 
for England, in the case of Ireland, than 
with any of the Colonies, and better 
than any federal arrangement. She had 
rights of getting money under the Bill 
and of enforcing conscription in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain) objected to the Bill be- 


cause it did not contain the federal priv- 
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ciple. The essential part of a federal 
arrangement was a treaty between two 
contracting parties. There was no treaty 
between England and Ireland, because 
in this Bill the Imperial Government 
reserved the right, through Parliament, 
to change the law as applied to Ireland 
at any time. England, by the Bill, 
would have all the advantages of fede- 
ration; and, therefore, he saw no ground 
for the objection of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham. There were also hon. Gentlemen 
who said Ireland would occupy a de- 
graded position under the Bill, as the 
people would be cut off from a larger 
sphere, and from dealing with foreign 
affairs, &c. If the Irish Members were 
a great controlling power in Parliament 
he might agree, to some extent, with 
that contention. What, however, was 
the fact? The great bulk of the Irish 
Members, returned by the popular Party 
in Ireland, were completely excluded 
from foreign affairs, and they never even 
dreamed of getting a man into the Cabi- 
net who held their views. They had 
been occasionally allowed to upset a 
Ministry; but as for having any con- 
trol over, or dealings with, foreign na- 
tions, whether friendly or not, they had 
nothing to do with that; so that, in point 
of fact, they had very little indeed ; and, 
therefore, when they were asked to re- 
sign their power of dealing with such 
questions, as they had never been al- 
lowed to use it, they all the more cheer- 
fully relinquished all that. There was 
a good deal of misapprehension regard- 
ing the financial question. He would, 
however, reserve until the Committee 
stage the discussion of that portion of 
the Bill. He would point out, however, 
that under a Dublin Parliament a very 
great saving would be effected in the Ad- 
ministration of the country. The Army 
would be enormously reduced, to the 
extent, indeed, of 20,000 men ; for there 
would not be any necessity for maintain- 
ing so large a force as at present under 
an Irish Parliament. Then the Police 
Force, which at present costs £1,000,000, 
could, he believed, be reduced by them 
to about half that. The Civil Service 
was also very much too expensive. It 
had heretofore been more or less a 
means of bribing a certain class, and the 
Irish Parliament would certainly develop 
a ~"— spirit of economy in regard to 
it. The saving thus effected would be 
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devoted to the improvement of the in- 
dustrial resources of the country. In 
conclusion, he would only remark that, 
with regard to the action of fair and 
open enemies, such as the Conservatives, 
they could appreciate it at its value, and 
they knew how to deal with them. But 
he appealed to those so-called friends 
who were taking up the invidious posi- 
tion of saying they were in favour of 
the principle of the Bill, but who, at the 
same time, were expressing a disposition 
to vote, against the second reading, to 
reconsider their decision. He could 
assure them and the House that, in Ire- 
land, the people were raised to a high 
point in anticipation of the passing of 
the Bill. When he was last in Ireland, 
and amongst his constituents, he found 
them to be almost perfectly confident of 
the successful issue of this measure. 
They looked upon it as an absolute cer- 
tainty. The House could have no idea 
of the shock it would be to the people if 
they learned that their hopes were to be 
dashed to the ground, and the Bill to 
be rejected. Surely, therefore, the 
second reading of the Bill should be 
carried, and details could, of course, be 
disposed of as might be considered ne- 
cessary. If the second reading was not 
carried there would be a dreadful re- 
vulsion of feeling in Ireland, and he 
appealed to the House to act justly and 
fairly, and to pass the second reading. 
Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, 8.): Sir, I cannot agree with 
the Liberal elector who said that if the 
Prime Minister proposed to abolish the 
law of gravitation he should wish his 
Member to support him ; and, therefore, 
I desire to consider the position in which 
the Liberal Members are now placed. I 
ask myself, and I wish to ask the House, 
why this Bill for giving Home Rule to 
Ireland has been introduced? In the 
admirable address which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister issued to 
the electors of Mid Lothian at the last 
General Election he mentioned four 
great subjects that would require im- 
mediate attention—Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure; Local Government; the reform 
of the Laws relating to Land; and 
Registration. He afterwards named 
other subjects which might have to be 
dealt with, among them being changes 
in the House of Lords; and, last of all, 
alterations with regard to the govern- 
ment of Ireland. Moreover, the consti- 
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tuencies were asked to give a majority | attention to English and Scotch affairs. 
over the Tories and Parnellites rs voet That is a very attractive prospect to 
in order that there might be a firm| many Members; but we should prove 
system of government in Ireland, and | ourselves very selfish if we were to pass 
in order that the English Ministry might the Bill on that ground, for we should 
not.depend on the Irish vote. As that | be committing a great public wrong in 
majority was not obtained a new state | order to obtain a private benefit. As to 
of things came about, and the Govern- | the Land Bill, which, however, we shall 
ment had to consider a new policy; and | probably never discuss, the friends of 
it was for that reason, and not because | the landlords are asked to vote for it 
the Tories did not renew the Coercion | because they are to get a good price for 
Acts in June, and not because they did their land. But it involves a fatal di- 
propose to renew them in January. | lemma. If, in order that the landlords 
The proposal first came in the form of | may have justice, it is necessary to buy 
examination and inquiry by the Prime | them out, it is clear that the proposed 
Minister, resulting in the production in | Irish Government is not likely to be fair 
six weeks of two Bills which practically | and just, in which case it ought not to 
offer a new Constitution for England and | be established. If, on the other hand, 
Treland. The Ministry, with some few it is thought that the Government 
exceptions, accepted the new policy in| would be just, there is no reason for 
the course of a fortnight, and the House | buying out the landlords. Another 
of Commons is now asked to do the | argument in favour of the measure 
same, and to pledge itself on the subject. | before the House is that hon. Members 
Therefore, the question immediately | below the Gangway opposite accept it 
arises, are Liberals bound in honour to/ and will be satisfied with it. But can 
the right hon. Gentleman to accept his | we be sure of that? I have not heard 
proposals, or have they a right to con- | any Irish Member state that the Bill is 
sider for themselves what they ought to | to be final, and the hon. Member for the 
do in the matter? On this point I desire | City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) has said dis- 
to appeal to the right hon. Gentleman | tinctly that he accepts the measure as an 
himself, for he has laid it down in his | indication of the goodwill of the Mi- 
own address that— \nistry, but that it will require serious 

“ Liberalism has ever sought to unite freedom, | modifications in Committee for him to 
individual thought, and action, to which it so | be satisfied with it. But even if hon. 
largely owes its healthy atmosphere, with cor- Members from Ireland do agree as to 
porate efficiency. | the finality of the Bill, how can they 
Consequently, I contend that the right| bind gonerations unborn and future 
hon. Gentleman has fairly told Liberal | Parliaments ? Much stress is laid by the 
Members that they have a right to ex- | supporters of the measure on the safe- 
ercise an independent judgment, even guards which it provides. But those 
upon a great subject such as this. { Mr. | safeguards are altogether illusory. We 
GrapstToNE: Hear, hear!} The right hon. | are told, in the first place, that the 
Gentleman accepts it. Ther, how are | minority would be protected by the 
the proposals of the Government recom- | first Order in the Irish Legislature. 
mended? We are told that by accept-| But if safeguards are necessary, you 
ing them we shall atone for the sins of | admit that the majority will not treat 
our ancestors. I, for one, am alittletired them fairly; and the question imme- 
of hearing of the sins of predecessors diately strikes one whether it is likely 
who lived four and five generations ago, | that this first Order will long continue in 
and I think the time has come when we _ existence? I think not, considering its pe- 
should oniy be held responsible for our | culiar constitution ; and I cannot refrain 
own political sins. The present genera- from expressing my great astonishment 
tion of Liberals have nothing to regret in that the head of a Liberal Ministry 
their treatment of Ireland, and they have should in these days propose to intro- 
always shown great readiness to co-ope-| duce a special property qualification, 
rate with the Prime Minister in his re-| both for electors and elected. An- 
medial legislation. Another reason given | other supposed safeguard is the power 
in support of the Bill is that by passing | of veto. If the Irish Legislature were 
it we should get rid of the Irish Mem- to take in hand subjects which might 
bers, and so be able to devote undivided | be thought to be beyond its province the 
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Privy Council in England is to have 
the power of deciding whether the Lord 
Lieutenant should exercise his veto or 
not. The consequence would be that 
the Lord Lieutenant would be placed in 
a very false position, and that a demand 
would spring up for the abolition of this 
alien authority—namely, that of the 
Privy Council and of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. It would be far better that the 
veto should be exercised by the Imperial 
Parliament rather than by the Privy 
Council, because the Irish Members 
would then be present to defend the acts 
of their own Legislature. That, too, might 
insure a real protection to minorities. 
Another important point is that regard- 
ing the position of the Army in Ireland. 
I fear that under this measure it would 
be viewed as a hostile force, merely there 
for the purpose of enforcing the pay- 
ment of taxes. The Prime Minister has 
told us that the Nationalists are iden- 
tified with disorder and disunion; they 
are now to become the Representatives 
of order. Should the Loyalists object to 
the decrees of the new Government, 
would the Army be employed to coerce 
them? If not, you would allow civil 
war; and if yes, then you are still 
going to have coercion. The position of 
the Loyalist Party in Ireland, which, 
it is admitted, ought to be well safe- 
guarded, is to be secured by a second 
Bill dealing with land ; but the only way 
of effectively safeguarding them is by 
establishing the supremacy of the Par- 
liament at Westminster, and giving it a 
veto over the Irish Parliament. The 
noble Lord the Member for the Tavi- 
stock Division of Devon (Viscount 
Ebrington) has investigated the elec- 
tion addresses of Liberal candidates at 
the last Election, and he finds that only 
six Members of the present House of 
Commons declared themselves in favour 
of Home Rule. Sume gave direct pledges 
against it, and they cannot be expected 
to swallow their opinions. The Prime Mi- 
nister’s Mid Lothian Manifesto conveyed 
no idea that he intended to take up this 
subject. He mentioned four prominent 
points in the Liberal programme as press- 
ing for settlement, and indicated others 
to remain in the background ; but Home 
Rule was not among them. The Li- 
berals accepted the programme, and 
many of them spoke strongly against 
the separation of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. They are now asked to swallow 
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their pledges, and to join hands with 
the Irish, who, to a man, where they 
could, opposed their elections. If they 
are unwilling to comply, they are told 
they are ‘‘seceders,’’ and even “traitors.” 
If there are any seceders, they are the 
supporters of this Bill. In his address 
to the electors of Mid Lothian, the right 
hon. Gentleman said he hoped they 
might be able to proceed in the path of 
progress, allowing fair latitude of opinion 
to every Liberal. Yet threats have been 
uttered that those Liberals who do not 
agree with the Government’s Irish policy 
are to be politically ostracized. If they do 
not vote for the second reading of that 
Bill, everything is to be done to prevent 
their re-election. Now, I remember 
well the time when, after the Elections 
in 1874, the right hon. Gentleman 
thought jhe would noflonger lead the 
Liberal Party, but would retire to his 
hermitage in Cheshire.j , Then the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington) stepped 
forward and stood in the breach. I my- 
self was present at the meeting of the 
Reform Club when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the senior Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) proposed that the 
noble Marquess should lead the Liberal 
Party; and for six long years, with 
occasional assistance from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
the noble Marquess rendered that 
service to the Liberal Party which re- 
sulted in the great victory of 1880. 
The noble Marquess then did good work 
for the Party, and it is a little too strong 
now to call him a traitor because he does 
not agree in opinion with some hon. 
Members on this side. Again, the right 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan) deserves well of the 
Liberal Party, for he has done more than 
any other man to carry the recent exten- 
sion of the county franchise. Are you 
going to exclude the right hon. Gentle- 
man from public life? [Mr. Lanov- 
cuERE (Northampton): Untilhe repents. } 
My hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton says—‘“ Until he repents.” So 
that there is to be a limited seclusion 
fur him, and it is to be supposed that he 
will be sent to a lunatic asylum until he 
takes the same view as my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton, whose 
consistency on this question must be 
acknowledged, because he has always 
supported Home Rule. I have given 
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the names of two men whom it is pro- 
posed to ostracize, and they are men 
who, as the Prime Minister, with the 
generosity which characterizes him, will 
admit, have done the greatest service to 
the Liberal Party. Therefore, if we do 
that, we should do a thing that is sin- 
gularly ungrateful. Then I come tothe 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain), against whom 
Irish Members opposite launch all their 
wonderful artillery of jibe and innuendo ; 
but they forget that he has been a chief 
exponent of the great Radical measures 
carried during the last 10 or 15 years— 
a fact on which they used to congratu- 
late him a short time ago. Then of all 
the men who ought not to be ostracized 
in that way is the senior Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), who has 
done the greatest service to the Liberal 
cause. That right hon. Gentleman had 
said in the most solemn manner that he 
objected to the Bill of the Prime Mi- 
nister. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Let us see his 
letter ? 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID: The 
senior Member for Birmingham wrote 
a letter that was read at the meeting 
held by the noble Marquess the Member 
for Rossendale (the Marquessof Harting- 
ton), which sufficiently indicated his opi- 
The other 


nion. [An hon. MEMBER: 
a The right hon. Gentleman said 
in his letter— 


** Does anyone imagine that such Bills could 
become law without a manifestation of the dif- 
ferences and doubts which they have created ? 
It would be a calamity for this country if mea- 
sures of this transcendent magnitude were to 
be accepted on the authority of a Leader of a 
Party, or of a Minister, however eminent, and 
that no other Member of the Party was to be 
permitted to hold or express strong doubts or 
even adverse opinions of the measures proposed. 
For constituencies to accept this system would 
be to betray their value in the working of Re- 
presentative Institutions. The sad Party divi- 
sion has arisen from the introduction of mea- 
sures of vast importance without any sufficient 
preparation of the public or the Party mind to 
accept them. ‘The measures themselves, and 
the time and the manner of their introduction 
in Parliament, are the causes of the division of 
the Liberal Party, and not the opinions or cri- 
ticisms of honourable men. The Party may be 
shaken for a time, but it will recover; for con- 
sistency and courage and honour will never be 
without value in the estimation of our country- 
men.” 


I myself agree with that great man; 
Sir Julian Goldsmid 
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and I venture to say that hon. Members 
have a right to criticize and express their 
objections to this Bill, and that they 
ought not to be ostracized by those who 
sit around because they do what they 
consider to be right. But whether they 
are to be ostracized or not, individually, 
I think, it is their duty to ignore all per- 
sonal considerations, and to consider only 
what the result of any vote they give 
will be upon the public interest. It is 
admitted that this Bill, if not exactly a 
bad one, is certainly not a good one. I 
have looked at all the resolutions which 
have been passed at the Liberal meet- 
ings which have been recently held, and 
I tind that the measure is regarded not 
as one that ought to pass as it stands, 
but as a mere basis for future legislation 
—just as an empty orange is by an able 
culinary artist made the basis of a glace 
en surprise. We all approve the title of 
the measure—that of ‘‘A Bill for the 
better government of Ireland ’”’—but, 
with that exception, almost everything 
it contains is to be swept away, and 
something else substituted for it. The 
truth is that what we are practically 
asked to do is, to read the Bill a second 
time because the Prime Minister has in- 
troduced it. In my opinion, we ought 
to put aside all considerations of per- 
sonal admiration for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and should examine the measure 
before us, and see whether its provisions 
are such as are calculated to tend to the 
good government of Ireland in the pre- 
sent, and to the improvement of the re- 
lations between the two countries in the 
future. I know of half-a-dozen, or a 
dozen, hon. Members who are going to 
support the second reading of the Bill 
merely on the ground of their personal 
admiration of the right hon. Gentleman. 
[Cries of ‘‘Name!”}] It appears to 
afford some amusement to hon. Mem- 
bers to ery ‘‘ Name!” whenever refer- 
ence is made to any individual Mem- 
bers; but I do not intend to give any 
names, and shall content myself by ad- 
hering tomy statement. In my opinion, 
it is a bad thing to vote merely on the 
ground of personal admiration. I, for 
one, cannot accept the infallibility of 
either Pope or Premier. Hon. Members 
are sent to this House to exercise their 
judgment on matters that are brought 
before them. I say it, and say it unhesi- 
tatingly, that every Member of Parlia- 
ment should only vote on his own per- 
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sonal responsibility, and not on account 
of his personal admiration for the right 
hon. Gentleman. He is not sent here asa 
mere voting machine simply to register 
the decrees of the right hon. Gentleman. 
That is an unworthy position, which I, 
for one, cannot accept. The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman) told us the other day that the 
Irish Members were to return to this 
House upon certain specified conditions ; 
but it appears to me that the way in 
which that plan has been sketched out 
would only make matters worse. The 
majority, for instance, might support cer- 
tain financial arrangements in order to 
earry out which the presence of the Irish 
Members would be necessary. They 
are summoned to attend at Westminster ; 
they disapprove of the financial arrange- 
ments submitted to them ; they turn the 
majority into a minority, and the Minis- 
try would disappear owing to the mo- 
mentary presence of the Irish Members. 
On the other hand, I infer that naval 
and military matters would be settled by 
the Imperial Parliament without the 
Irish Members being personally con- 
sulted. But the Irish Parliament, as I 
have pointed out, might legislate upon 
forbidden subjects, and great danger 
would immediately arise. I, for one, 
have no desire to see these dangers 
arise. I am not opposed to any rea- 
sonable and fair arrangement which 
would afford to the Irish people a 
greater opportunity of deciding with re- 
gard to their own affairs; but I do not 
wish to be a consenting party to any 
plan which would be likely to create in- 
creased difficulties between England and 
Ireland, and lead to further demands 
which would culminate in the separa- 
tion of the two countries. We are told 
that if this Bill is not passed we are in- 
curring grave responsibilities. I admit 
it. But hon. Members who vote for it 
are also incurring grave responsibilities. 
It has been said that if this Bill is re- 
jected murders and outrages will follow 
in Ireland. What I say is that it is for 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) and his followers, who 
have shown for months past that they 
are able to put a stop to outrages, and 
to keep the country in order, and who 
have done themselves credit by the 
course they have pursued —it is for them 
to persuade the Irish people to continue 
their present pacific attitude, and to con- 
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vince them that outrage and murder are 
noarguments. I am quite satisfied that 
they are much more likely to alienate 
the English people by encouraging out- 
rage and disturbance than by doin 

their best sternly to repress them; | 
I trust that, whatever the result of the 
division upon this Bill may be, the Irish 
Members will take care that there shall 
be no disorder in their country. There 
are only one or two other points upon 
which I desire to say a word. We have 
been told that the relations of the Libe- 
ral Party to the Irish are different 
from what they were. [‘ Divide!”’] 
I have not troubled hon. Members very 
long; and when I remember that nearly 
every Irish Member who has addressed 
the House has spoken for at least an 
hour and a-half, and some of them for 
more than two hours, I do not think it 
is unreasonable for an English Member 
to speak for half-an-hour. What I was 
about to say was that the hon. Member 
who spoke just now said that the Bill 
had been prepared in haste. My hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce), who made 
an admirable speech in support of the 
Bill the other night, asked us how we 
could expect the Bill to be anything like 
perfect seeing that it had been prepared 
in such a hurry. That is true; for it is 
not to be expected that a scheme for a 
Constitution drawn up in a few weeks 
should be perfect, when the British 
Constitution, which has taken centuries 
to develop, is still full of imperfections. 
But that is all the more reason why the 
Bill should not be pressed forward now, 
and why a second reading vote should 
not be forced upon us on a Bill which 
is not before the House, because it is 
admitted that the present Bill is not to 
be prosecuted further. [{Mr. W. E. 
Guapstone: No.] It is admitted that 
the present Bill will not be proceeded 
with, but that another measure will be 
brought in in the autumn. [Mr. W. E. 
GriapstonE: No.| Then, if it is the 
same Bill, it is the Bill with a great 
many modifications. The Bill in every 
clause will require numerous modifica- 
tions; and, therefore, I say that we 
ought not to be asked to vote for the 
second reading of a measure which, to 
a great extent, contains within itself no- 
thing that is likely to pass into law. We 
are asked to vote for the Bill simply be- 
cause it contains some clauses of which 
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hon. Members opposite may approve, 
but which it is admitted by my hon. 
Friends around me are only to form the 
basis of future legislation. I maintain 
that there is no precedent for asking the 
House to vote for the second reading of 
a Bill of this kind, when we know that 
the greater os of it is to be altered 
hereafter. cannot for the life of me 
understand what the object of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is. It certainly ap- 
pears to be much more like Constitution 
mongering than Constitution making. 
We are told that it is merely to be an 
acknowledgment of the right of Ireland 
to autonomy. If hon. Members want 
autonomy I am ready to give them a 
substantial change ; but I want to know, 
in the first place, not only what is to be 
done in regard to Irish questions, but in 
regard to English questions also? As 
far as they are concerned, is it their de- 
sire not only to secure autonomy for 
themselves, but to provide autonomy for 
us also? It is to be regretted that there 
should be this great difference among 
Members of the Liberal Party, not only 
in the House, but all over the country ; 
but it is admitted that the Bill will have 
to be materially altered, and that it will 
only pass a second reading in a reluctant 
House of Commons in order to secure a 
Ministerial triumph. Whether the se- 
cond reading is carried or defeated by 
some half-dozen votes I say the result 
will be the same. Hon. Members talk 
about a Dissolution. I do not think that 
signifies an atom. But we are asked to 
vote for this Bill, and are told that it is 
to take the place of a Resolution. That 
is altogether contrary to Parliamentary 
precedent, and the Government should 

ive up the Bill, and, if desired, pass a 

esolution. The Bill does not accom- 
_ the object which the Government 

ave in view, and there can be no reason 
for proceeding with it. I would, there- 
fore, venture to make an urgent appeal 
to the Prime Minister to reconsider his 
decision, not only in the interest of the 
Government but in the interest of the 
Liberal Party. Is it not possible to 
take a more common-sense course? Is 
it not possible to take the Conservative 
Party into counsel? I can give an ex- 
ample of what I mean. We remember 
the fight that used to take place over 
the question of Reform. But what did 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister do two years ago? He met the 
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Heads of the Conservative Party, and 
the result was the two great measures 
which now stand upon the Statute 
Book. That was a great precedent 
once set by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and why should not the same course 
be followed now? What I contend is 
that nothing will be gained by pressing 
the Bill forward now. The only result 
is the division of the Liberal Party, 
followed by disasters to the Government 
hereafter. Therefore, I hope we shall 
not be asked to go to a second reading. 
Hon. Members opposite would lose no- 
thing by displaying a spirit of modera- 
tion in the matter. I, for one, have 
always entertained the highest respect 
for the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), perhaps more for the 
patient and eloquent speeches which he 
has delivered in this House than for 
hose he has delivered out-of-doors, 
which have not always been as patient or 
as loyal. I desire to meet as fairly as 
possible the views of hon. Members 
opposite. Whatever the result of this 
division may be—whether we are sent 
to the country or not—I consider it the 
duty of every Member, regardless of 
being returned again or not, to vote 
against the Bill if he thinks it a bad 
Bill, and for it if he thinks it a good 
Bill. Iam sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man will feel that, not only do we owe 
him loyalty as our Leader, but that he 
owes us loyalty for having faithfully 
followed him for years past, and he will 
be convinced that it is our first desire to 
heal the wound which has temporarily 
separated the Liberal Party. What I 
have said has not been said in any spirit 
of cavil, or any desire to attack the right 
hon. Gentleman. No one can entertain 
a higher sense of the great public ser- 
vices of the right hon. Gentleman ; but I 
am satisfied that the Bill, as it stands, 
will not accomplish the object he has in 
view, and therefore I find it impossible 
to vote for the second reading. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Jonn Mortey) (Neweastle- 
on-T'yne) : Mr. Speaker, I am quite sure 
that my hon. Friend who has just sat 
down is not animated by any spirit of 
eavil. The only fault which I should 
venture to find in his speech is, that I 
am quite unable to discover the drift of 
his argument, or to see any thread of 

ument running through that speech 
at all. There were a number of interest- 
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ing but exceedingly desultory remarks 
as to the history of the Liberal Party ; 
what it was in 1880, and sundry other 
matters. But Ithink my hon. Friend gave 
the House very few reasons—if, indeed, 
he adduced any reasons at all—for the 
course he is about to take. My hon. 
Friend did not even to the last inform the 
House what course he is about to take. 
[‘‘Oh!”] Ifhon. Gentlemen opposite 
have been able to discover it, they are 
certainly more clear-sighted than I am. 
My hon. Friend proposed a course to 
which, if the conditions were favourable, 
I, for one, should have no objection. He 
proposed that there should be an under- 
standing arrived at between ourselves 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite ; but 
in order to bring about a satisfactory 
result there must be some consensus 
of opinion as to the end, and as to the 
means, as there was in the case of the 
Redistribution Bill, to which my hon. 
Friend referred. But, so far from there 
being any consensus of opinion in the 
present case, there is a very deep and 
clear opposition. I do not understand 
altogether what are the lines of opposi- 
tion which separate us from our Friends ; 
but I understand quite clearly the line 
of opposition which divides us from right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Do my hon. 
Friends below the Gangway think any 
modus vivendi can be found between us 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite, who are 
in favour of 20 years of coercion for 
Ireland ? [ Cries of ‘‘No!” and “ With- 
draw!” } I will withdraw that imputa- 
tion as soon as I hear one single right 
hon. Gentleman on that Bench disavow 
what the Marquess of Salisbury has said. 
My hon. Friend said he was at a loss to 
know the basis upon which Liberal 
Associations in the country were send- 
ing up resolutions of remonstrance to 
Members who are going to vote against 
their Party. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.): I did not say that. What I 
said was that the Liberal Associations 
in the country admitted that they did 
not approve of the Bill — [‘‘ Crees of 
‘‘No!”}—because they only said that 
the Bill contained the basis of future 
legislation. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : At all events, 
whatever else the Liberal Associations 
in the country which send up resolu- 
tions mean, they mean that Liberal 
Members are to vote, if they possibly 
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can, for the second reading-of the Bill. 
Now, Sir, Iam the last person in the 
world to give any support or favour to 
any of those practices of ostracism of 
which my hon. Friend complained. I 
think thisisa very graveand serious issue. 
I think it is an issue on which we all 
of us ought to listen to the voice of 
those who dissent from us with the 
utmost tolerance and consideration. But 
when my hon. Friend said that it was 
we who are the seceders I cannot admit 
that. I cannot admit that when we 
find, at all events, putting it at the very 
lowest, two-thirds of the Party, and 
after all one who is the Leader of the 
Party, on our side—I cannot admit that 
we can be fairly described as the 
seceders. If we are to speak of ostracism, 
I have seen it reported in the news- 
papers that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for East Edinburgh (Mr. 
Goschen) made some remarks at the 
meeting at Devonshire House as to the 
value and duty of using the long purse 
against those who did not agree with 
the views of that meeting. I think, 
therefore, it is we rather who may com- 
plain of being ostracized, and ostracized, 
not by arguments, but by a long purse. 

Now, Sir, before the speech of my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down, there was 
another hon. Friend of mine who made 
a more interesting and serious speech 
protesting against our Bill—I mean the 
hon. Member for the Cirencester Divi- 
sion of Gloucestershire (Mr. Winter- 
botham). Every portion of that speech 
showed that my hon. Friend was speak- 
ing from honest and straightforward con- 
viction. But when I come to examine 
in the light of that speech my hon. 
Friend’s position, I confess that I am at a 
loss to understand it. My hon. Friend 
said that destructive criticism was very 
easy, and that constructive criticism was 
less easy. I am afraid I must say that 
my hon. Friend’s speech illustrated that 
proposition. He made two suggestions 
towards constructive criticism. One was 
that you were to give the English de- 
mocracy a chance. This may be con- 
structive, but it is vague. The other 
was that you were not to have a coercion 
Pi He expressed, in language which 

greatly admired, a sentiment with 
which I entirely sympathized—that he 
wished to dissociate himself from 
coercion. That was his second at- 
tempt at constructive criticism. Well, 
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going to support by the vote that he is far inferior to the power possessed by 
about to give? The effect of his vote, | Mr. O’Connell, and that the movement 
whatever the design of it may be, will be, | of O'Connell reached national propor- 
if the country ratifies it, to instal in power | tions and raised national enthusiasm far 


the Coercion Party. [ Opposition cries of 


“"No!”] Another difficulty I have in 
understanding my hon. Friend’s posi- 
tion is that he expressed his willingness 
to vote for a Resolution which should 
affirm the principle of self-government 
and Home Rule for Ireland ; and yet, in 
the sume speech, within a few sentences 
of that proposition, my hon. Friend went 
on to say that he, for his part, was not 
for going one inch beyond some small and 
moderate measure of local self-govern- 
ment. [Mr. WiytersorHam dissented. | 
Now, Sir, I want my hon.Friend, andthose 
who agree with him, to ask themselves 
where their action is going to land them, 
and whither it leads them? My hon. 
Friend does not agree with the policy of 
the Party opposite. He agrees with us 
so far as to be willing to affirm the 
principle of Home Rule for Ireland. He 
dissents from the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), because, he says, he will not go 
further than to give to Ireland some 
small measure of local self-government. 
But when his vote has taken effect, 
where will he be? Will any one of the 
conditions he has laid down be satisfied? 
I think he will find that he is com- 
age J baulked ; and all who think with 

im, and who vote as he says he will vote, 
will find themselves baulked, and all 
their calculations baffled and thrown out. 

My hon. Friend, in his speech, 
illustrated a great number of what I 
must venture to call the sophisms and 
fallacies which have gone through this 
debate. He seemed to think—as many 
other hon. Members who have spoken 
seem to think—that when we say we 
are in the midst of a crisis we mean 
that it is some mere Parliamentary, 
Party, or political crisis. I mean, when 
I say we are in a crisis something 
much more, much deeper, and much 
wider than that. I am quite sure 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite — those 
who know most of Ireland—will be most 
willing to agree with me in my estimate 
of the pnd and magnitude of the 
crisis. I was rather surprised to hear 
my noble Friend the Member for Ros- 
sendale (the Marquess of Hartington) 
say that the power of the hon. Member 


Mr. John Morley 





beyond anything reached by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), too, in his speech, said 
that no Irish political Party has ever 
held long together, and he illustrated 
that by the Party of O’Connell. He 
said that O’Connell’s Party broke to 
pieces and melted away. Well, Sir, I 
am amazed that two noble Lords, who 
have both of them exceptional know- 
ledge of Ireland and of the condition of 
Ireland, should suppose that there is 
any analogy whatever between the 
position of O’Connell and the position 
of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork. Why, in Mr. O’Connell’s time 
the whole apparatus and machinery of 
Protestant ascendancy was absolute and 
complete. The Protestant Establish- 
ment reared its head as the symbol of 
that ascendancy. The power of the 
landlords in those days was absolute 
and undisputed. The whole number of 
the voters of Ireland, in a population of 
something like 8,000,000 in 6'Connell’s 
time, after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, was 150,000. But now, Sir, the 
whole scene has been transformed. Gen- 
tlemen from Ulster sitting opposite to 
me may differ from us as to the cause 
and as to the cure; but they will not 
differ from me when I say that there 
has come over the scene a complete 
transformation since the days of O’Con- 
nell. All that was then weakest is now 
strongest, and what was then omnipo- 
tent over the destinies of the people of 
Ireland is now trying to save what re- 
mains of the shreds of its power. The 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is gone. 
The landlords are no longer above the 
law, and the tenants are no longer serfs 
without rights. Where you had, in 
O’Connell’s time, a constituency of 
150,000 out of a population of 8,000,000, 
you have now nearly 750,000 voters in a 
population of less than 5,000,000. Again, 
in O’Connell’s time the tenant voted 
under the eye—the vigilant eye—of the 
agent; he is now free by the Ballot to 
vote as he pleases. There is one more 
important change than any which has 
come over the political condition of Ire- 
land and her political relations with 
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England. Mr. O’Connell died in the 
spring of 1847. That was the era of the 
famine. The famine was followed by 
the great emigration and the wholesale 
evictions—one of the most monstrous 
chapters in the history of any modern 
society, and a chapter of which we 
have not yet come to the last page. I 
have heard a great deal of talk in this 
debate about the ‘dismemberment of the 
Empire.” There, Sir, was a true dismem- 
berment of the Empire—a dispersion of 
the population of the country, which 
planted in every quarter of the globe an 
enemy to your rule. That is the most 
important of all the changes, because 
the growth of an Ireland across the 
seas has given to the Irish people at 
home a self-confidence and a moral 
power and a command of material 
resources of which O’Connell never 
dreamed. On that account, Sir, I con- 
fess I am dismayed and surprised that 
my noble Friend the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington), who 
has played and must play so important 
a part in the settlement of this great 
question, should so ignore the change 
that has come over the relations between 
England and Ireland. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Cirencester (Mr. Winter- 
botham) said he was in favour of giving 
to Ireland some small measure of local 
self-government. Well, that will dis- 
sociate my hon. Friend from my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain). 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): I did not say a small mea- 
sure; I said a generous and liberal 
measure of local self-government. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Very good; 
a generous and liberal measure of local 
self-government, but sti!l a purely local 
self-government. | ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite say ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
Now, they will not, I dare say, regard 
an argument from me; but perhaps 
they will listen to something said not 
many months ago by that very eminent 
and illustrious man, the Leader of their 
Party. Sir, the Marquess of Salisbury, 
speaking at Newport, made some re- 
marks which I have always thought 
extremely wise and sensible, and I will 
venture to read them for the benefit of 
some of his followers. The Marquess 
of Salisbury said— 

“A Local Authority is more exposed to the 
temptations, and has more facility for enabling 
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a majority to be unjust to the minority than is 
the case when the authority derives its sanction 
and extends its jurisdiction over a wide area. 
That is one of the weaknesses of Local Autho- 
rity. In a large Central Authority the 
wisdom of several of the country will 
correct the folly or mistake of one. In a Local 
Authority that correction to a much greater 
extent is wanting, and it would be impossible 
to leave that out of sight in the extension of 
any such Local Authority in Ireland.” 

Now, I think that is a sound and states- 
manlike view, and it expresses the rea- 
sons why I, for one, am convinced that 
you will do more harm than good to the 
objects you are professing to serve if 
you extend popular power in small local 
areas, instead of ventilating the whole 
mine from the top to the bottom, erecting 
a large Central Authority with full 
powers, wide knowledge, and large re- 
sponsibilities. I hope that I have not in 
any way forced the Marquess of Salis- 
bury’s meaning; but I know not what 
other construction to put upon his words. 

We have had already in Ireland a very 
considerable experience of the working 
of small Local Authorities, and I must 
point out to hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House who are taken in by 
the phrase that all you have to do is to 
‘govern Ireland”—I must point out 
that you do not govern a country with 
free institutions merely by Civil Courts, 
by the tax collector, and by the con- 
stable. You govern a country by the 
agency of institutions which have now 
broken in your hands for the purposes of 
government. The institution of trial 
by jury is one of those institutions 
which in this country we find of the 
utmost value; but trial by jury does not 
facilitate the work of the Government in 
Ireland. It does not make government 
easier in Ireland. I am not going to 
labour that subject; but I will read a 
word or two from the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Lords which 
sat in 1881. That Committee reported 
about Irish juries— 

‘*Men of higher social position than the 
ordinary juries are, as a rule, disinclined to take 
their besten of service, and frequently avoid it. 
They will submit to the infliction of a small 
fine, or the chance of incurring a large one, 
sooner than associate with the class of men who 
serve as common jurors.” 


(t may be said that this is due to intimi- 
dation, and that if we had accepted 
your policy of January 26, and sup- 
pressed the National League, the juries 
would have done their duty. |‘ Hear, 
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hear!’’} Let hon. Gentlemen who 
say “Hear, hear!” listen to the opi- 
nion of the Committee of the House of 
Lords on that point. They state— 

“ That the sympathy of the jurors, belonging 
as they do almost entirely to the farming class, 
in all trials relating to land renders intimidation 
superfluous.’ 


Therefore, if you had suppressed the 
National League, and had put an end to 
the intimidation it is supposed to exer- 
cise, you would not have made trial by 
jury one atom more effective as an in- 
strument of government in your hands. 
Even if you abolish trial by jury, to 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cirencester (Mr. Winterbotham), for 
example, rather seemed to give his 
assent, you would not make government 
in Ireland any easier, because you would 
not find it any easier to get evidence. I 
may here mention a little incident which 
occurred to me some time back. When 
I was in Ireland three or four vears 
ago, I was in a district in the South 
where a dreadful murder had taken 
place, and I chanced to meet the magis- 
trate who was investigating the case. I 
said to him—‘‘I suppose you will not 
find anything out,” and he said—‘“‘ Pro- 
bably not for alongtime.” This magis- 
trate by chance came to see me officially 
the other day, and I reminded him of 
the circumstances under which we had 
last met, and I said—‘‘ By the way, you 
never found out who perpetrated such 
and such a murder.’”’ He said—‘ Oh, 
yes; we know perfectly well who com- 
mitted the murder; we know the men, 
but we cannot get one jot of evidence to 
justify a prosecution and lead to a suc- 
cessful conviction.”” Now, when hon. 
Gentlemen talk of governing Ireland 
through such institutions as prevail 
here and in other civilized countries, I 
say how can you do it when the whole 
feeling of the country is against your 
government? So much for juries. 
Take Boards of Guardians. My hon. 
Friend will say that he is in favour of 
extending the powers of Boards of Guar- 
dians, Town Councils, and Local Boards. 
Well, I am not going to quote any more 
from Blue Books; but there is a Blue 
Book in existence giving an account of 
what a Lords Committee did in 1885, and 
that Committee, having had the evidence 
before it, reported that the Local Autho- 
rities are constantly turning off efficient 


officers who are not of their way of | 
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thinking; men of education and posi- 
tion will not attend, because their com- 
panions are not to their taste; the 
relief given, it is said, is on an extrava- 
gant scale ; and finally—and this I know 
from my own personal experience—the 
Local Government Board have very little 
of that guiding authority which is pos- 
sessed by the corresponding Board in 
England, because in Ireland it is asso- 
ciated with an unpopular system of 
government. To sum up, I say that, 
whether you look at Town Councils, 
Boards of Guardians, or Local Boards, 
the case is always the same. You find 
the whole set of arrangements based on 
the principle of popular consent; on the 
principle that you are governing by the 
consent of the population. But the frame 
of mind of the population is not one of 
consent, and that vitiates the working of 
the whole of your system and baffles all 
your calculations. 

Another remedy which some Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House look to as 
a substitute for our measure and our 
poliey is improvement in administration. 
On that I will say very little. It is ad- 
mitted by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) that the system of ad- 
ministration in Ireland is as bureaucratic 
as that which prevailed in old times in 
Venice under Austria, and in Poland 
under Russia. The noble Marquess 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) goes on the 
same tack, and admits that the system 
popularly known as Central Govern- 
ment in Ireland is not the best that 
could be desired concurrently with 
Legislative Union between the two 
countries; and though my noble Friend 
is not ready to say in what direction 
and in what manner they are to be 
revised, he is ready to admit that there 
are a great many reforms necessary. It 
would be unbecoming in me to say 
anything against what is known as the 
Castle Administration; but my noble 
Friend, who has had many years’ ex- 
perience of Irish Government, admits 
that reforms in thé administration are 
indispensable. But I should like to 
understand rather more clearly from the 
noble Marquess and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman how they are going to bring 
about these reforms. How did we im- 
ow our own administration in Great 

ritain and give virtue to our own 
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Executive? Why, by making it re- 
sponsible to the Representatives of the 
people, and as that responsibility has 
grown closer and more direct, so has 
your administration grown purer and 
more Liberal, more enlightened, and 
more active. But this is exactly what 
you refuse to do in Ireland. You say 
that you will not make the Irish Admi- 
nistration in any real degree responsible 
to the Irish people. I am certain that 
without an Irish Legislature and an 
Irish Executive it never can be more 
responsible in the future than it has 
been in the past. The hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), in a strong 
and very interesting speech,said—‘‘ Why 
do you not try to get an Irish Mem- 
ber for Chief Secretary?” And in an 
article attributed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain)—though I am 
rather chary of imputing articles to 
him after his disclaimers — still, I 
imagine that I recognize his style— 
in an article attributed to him no 
later than February last it was said— 
“ Why do you not ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork to be Chief 
Secretary ?”” Ido not deny that there 
are many Irish Members who might 
be perfectly competent to undertake 
the rather arduous post of Chief 
Secretary; but there are two diffi- 
culties in the way of making the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork Chief 
Secretary. The first is, that you could 
not get either him or any one of his Col- 
leagues to take the post—I mean to take 
the post with the existing system of 
Government. The second is, that if the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork 
were to take the post with the ex- 
isting system of Government, his in- 
fluence would at once vanish into thin 
air. No, Sir; I, for one, have no faith 
in any of those great administrative 
improvements which both my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) and the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington) admit to 
be indispensable and urgently necessary. 
I have no faith either in improvements 
being effected by a Government which, 
if it were formed by my noble Friend the 
Member for Rossendale, would not have 
one single Irish Member in its ranks, 
and which would lean entirely on Irish 
Members above the Gangway, who, so 
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far as I have observed, are against any 

decent reform in Irish administration. 
My hon. Friend the Member for St. 

Pancras (Sir Julian Goldsmid) who has 


just sat down made a remark which I 


should like to notice. He said—‘* Why 
do you bring in a Land Bill, and why 
have you declared legislation upon land 
to be inseparable from legislation upon 
government?” Many hon. Members 
in the course of the debate have said 
that this policy implies a radical mis- 
giving of the probity of the proposed 
Irish Legislative Body. Well, I only 
wish to make one remark on that obser- 
vation. We have proposed a resort on 
a large scale to the use of British credit, 
not in order merely to buy out the 
Irish landlords. We know all that is 
to be said against the claims of the 
Irish hiniteatle to be bought out. But 
there is another side to this question. 
There is another base to this part of our 

licy. In buying out the Irish land- 
ords you are, by the same process, 
making the present occupier into his 
own landlord, and those who help to 
pay this sum of which my hon. Friend 
complains will get something for their 
money. The tenants will pay some 20 
or 30 per cent less than their present 
rent, and as each year goes by they will 
come nearer and nearer to the time when 
the land will be their own, and when 
they will pay no rent at all. Our mo- 
tive in this is a political motive, and 
not a motive of particular tenderness to 
the landlords. You must have in the 
peasantry of Ireland—it is downright 
indispensable —a class who are in- 
terested in the maintenance of order, 
and who will have some reason—which, 
unfortunately, hitherto they have not 
had—to rally round the institutions 
of the country. I was surprised to hear 
an hon. Gentleman in that quarter of 
the House cheer the hon. Member for 
St. Pancras (Sir Julian Goldsmid) when 
he said he was against the Land Bill. 
It showed a sagacity and perspicuity 
equalled by the fact 1 have heard men- 
tioned, that at a great meeting held in 
the Rotunda at Dublin by the Loyal and 
Patriotic Union, or some such Body, 
the name of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
was received, as anywhere else it might 
deserve to be, with the wildest en- 
thusiasm. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who represent the interests of the Irish 
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landlordscannot be well advised in the be- 
stowal of their applause when they cheer 
Gentlemen who speak against the Land 
Bill from this side of the House. 

I have only a word to say on the 
advice which the hon. Member who 
has just sat down has given to us 
as to the coursewe ought to take in 
reference to this Bill. But before 
coming to that point I should like to 
notice one or two very slight ques- 
tions which have been raised in the 
course of the debate. One favourite 
argument and topic which certainly sur- 
prised me enormously was that one 
great flaw which has been discovered in 
this Bill is that it will lead to the de- 
gradation of the Irish people. { ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’] Gentlemen who say “ Hear, 
hear!’ must have their own ideas of de- 
gradation. For my part, I should think 
my country was a at deal more de- 
graded by being subjected to 20 years 
of coercion. [‘Oh!”] I really am 
amazed to see this jealous resentment 
against the degradation of Ireland from 
Gentlemen who propose to govern Ire- 
land by force and against her will. [Sir 
Rosert Fowrer: No.] Why, you 
surely cannot deny that you intend to 

overn her by force and against her will 
for 20 years? [Sir Rosert Fowrer: 
No.] The hon. Baronet says ‘ No,” 
and I have no doubt he means it. [Sir 
Rosert Fowter: Hear, hear!| If you 
are not going to govern her against 
her will, are you going to govern her 
by her will? The hon. Baronet says 
that is another proposition. The hon. 
Baronet, who has governed a popu- 
lation nearly as large as that of Ireland 
before now, maintains the extraordinary 
proposition that he is going to govern 
Ireland neither with her will nor against 
her will. Seriously, is it not a farce for 
you to pretend to be so jealous of the 
degradation of Ireland, when you are 
ana grng you were prepared, on 

anuary 26, to embark upon a policy 
which would have meant the gagging 
of newspapers, the suppression of public 
meetings, and the imprisonment, pretty 
nearly at random, of as many citizens as 
you cared to lay your hands on. I can- 
not understand why hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite should be so anxious todisown the 

olicy of their Leaders. There is another 
word I should like to say about degra- 
dation. A very curious and novel idea 
has come into our politics, chiefly from 
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that quarter of the House—I mean the 
astonishing assumption that nothing can 
be so interesting to the people of the 
country as foreign and Colonial affairs, 
That which elevates and dignifies a 
citizen, it appears, is not solicitude for 
the interests and concerns of the land 
which gave him birth and of the people 
who are his fellow-citizens, but rather 
the consideration of the concerns of all 
other countries of the world except his 
own. Just as if the peasants of Nor. 
way, or Sweden, or Switzerland are 
degraded and unmanly because they 
are not always meddling with foreign 
affairs. If we had been wise enough to 
spare for Ireland a fraction of the at- 
tention and the vigilance and treasure 
which we have lavished on Egypt and 
on half the world besides, Ireland might 
to-day have been a support to us instead 
of being a torment. If the Irish Par. 
liament is content to give all its time 
and all its mind to the affairs of Ireland, 
to the improvement of the condition of 
the cultivation of the soil, to the supply 
of better dwellings, purer water, and 
fresher air, we on this side of the House, 
so far from looking down upon their 
statesmanship as degrading, will feel it 
to be in the highest degree patriotic 
and wise, and perhaps containing an un- 
' commonly useful lesson to ourselves. 
| Very much bas been said as to what 
the Irish Legislative Body will be 
like. There have been many gloomy 
prophecies made as to what the Irish 
| Legislative Body will do. It has been 
; assumed—and this is the basis of 
| half the arguments against the Bill— 
that the Irish Parliament will become 
'the home of what the Americans call 
‘‘ wild cat schemes.” Mr. Grattan said 
of the English government of Ireland 
that it was as if the English Government 
went to hell for their principles and to 
Bedlam for their discretion. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” from the Opposition Benches. | 
Hon Gentlemen cheer even that. I do 
not believe that that description, which 
j may, or may not, have been true of Eng- 
i= policy towards Ireland in the last 
century, is a true description of what 
the Irish Parliament is hkely to be. I 
| do not believe there is any reason to an- 
ticipate the prevalence of a single idea 
|in the Irish Parliament which you are 
| not likely to hear in our own Parliament. 
There are very few ideas, indeed, ex- 
‘pressed on Wednesday afternoons by 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite which are not 
echoed by hon. Members below the 
Gangway on this side of the House. 
What are the ideas of which hon. Mem- 
bers opposite are so much afraid? Is 
it a graduated Income Tax? We have 
an eminent and powerful authority on 
these Benches for that. Are you 
afraid of electing Judges for short 
terms? That is an idea I do not 
approve. But when I know that it is 
the practice in most States in America, 
though I think the idea a bad one, 
still it does not fill me with alarm; and 
I am not going to refuse to the Irish 
Parliament the right of considering a 
principle of that kind. Then, as to edu- 
cation. Some fears have been expressed 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Bath 
(Mr. Wodehouse) on that score. Now, 
I contend that the reason why the great 
education controversy has not gone along 
the regular European lines in Ireland is 
exactly because the disturbing element 
of nationality and of the national con- 
troversy has drawn men’s opinions away 
from it. I say that the very means of 
drawing out the Liberal forces which 
are to be found in every Catholic coun- 
try in the West of Europe, except Ire- 
land, with respect to education are the 
removal of this disturbing political ele- 
ment. Why is it—and this is a con- 
sideration which hon. Members opposite 
may appreciate—why is it that in Ire- 
land alone of all Catholic countries in 
Western Europe the authority of the 
clergy in education is undisputed? In 
every other Catholic country—in Bel- 
gium, in France, in Italy—there is a 
struggle between clergy and laity for the 
possession of the schools and Colleges ; 
and so in Ireland, were this national 
controversy at an end, the cause of edu- 
cation would gain by the free play of 
rival theories and competing intellectual 
forces. 

There has also been felt some alarm, of 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen) is 
a powerful exponent, lest dangerous 
economic ideas should find favour in Ire- 
land. Well, Sir, I know, during the 
short time that [ have been President of 
the Loeal Government Board in Ireland, 
I have had plenty of opportunity of 
coming in contact with those bad econo- 
mic ideas. I have observed the de- 
plorable tendency in the criticism of the 
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denounce economic common sense as the 
routine of hard-hearted officialism, and 
to abuse the inexorable nature of things 
as red tape. But who has taught—and 
I invite the attention of my right hon. 
Friend to this—who has taught the Irish 
people the evil lesson of mendicancy in- 
stead of self-reliance ? It is we who have 
taught them this lesson; because we 
have been incessantly trying to bolster 
up the most monstrous system of land 
tenure the world has ever seen, by national 
subsidies and alms, and to appease dis- 
content with the political system by a 
lavish administration of bribes and sops. 
These are the things which have de- 
moralized the economic ideas; and I 
am afraid that if right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite come into power, besides 
the evil they will do by their repressive 
policy, they will do quite as much evil 
in another way. Lord Salisbury said 
that— 

“The duty of the Government is to devote its 

energies to the amelioration of the condition of 
the people—their amelioration materially as 
well as morally—to do all that is possible to 
stimulate their education and increase their cul- 
ture, to do all that can be done to make their 
industry easy, to open the paths of prosperity to 
them.” 
Those are very admirable words. These 
things have to be done; moral and ma- 
terial condition has to be ameliorated ; 
education has to be stimulated; cul- 
ture has to be increased ; but if you are 
to insist upon doing this yourselves in- 
stead of letting the Irish Leaders, who- 
ever they may prove to be, do it, you 
will have to pay for it by more bribes 
and subsidies, and that economical de- 
moralization which so many fear from 
an Irish Parliament will, in effect, be 
brought about by the absence of an 
Irish Parliament. 

I only mention one more argument 
of which I have heard a great deal 
in this debate. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Cirencester (Mr. Winter- 
botham) said — and we have heard 
it, I suppose, 100 times— that, what- 
ever else we ought to do, we ought 
to be sure that we erect a system of 
government in Ireland which will be 
capable equally of application to Scot- 
land, England, and Wales. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Edinburgh 
also said that one cardinal point ought to 
lie at the basis of our schemes—namely, 
that they ought to be equally applicable 
to the three countries. But, Sir, we 
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have never kept to the principle of 
identity in our institutions. The di- 
versity of political constitution within 
the British Empire has been the secret 
of our political success. You have got 
a beneficent despotism in India; in the 
Colonies you have got representative 
government, responsible government, di- 
rect Crown government; while inCanada 
you have a Dominion of Confederated 
States. I repeat that this splendid 
flexibility and variety has been the 
very secret of your success and stability. 
There is one place, Sir, and one place 
only, where you have failed, and that is 
the place where you have jealously in- 
sisted on forcing an English religion and 
Church, an English land system, and 
English ideas of education and adminis- 
tration upon a people who have never 
assimilated themselves to you, who have 
never been incorporated with our system. 
The history of Ireland, Sir, is utterly 
different from the history of England ; 
the religion of the mass of the population 
is wholly different ; the whole attitude of 
the population is different ; the relations 
of classes are different. In the face 
of all this it is absurd to contend that if 
a certain measure is large and good 
enough for England, Scotland, and 
Wales, it must necessarily be large and 
good enough for a country which does 
not in the least degree resemble Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Wales. Here, again, 
I conclude this topic with a quotation 
from a statesman whom, I suppose, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will accept as 
an authority. Mr. Disraeli said that— 

“Justice to Ireland is said to mean an 

identity of institutions with England. I be- 
lieve that to be the greatest fallacy that can be 
brought forward. I have always thought that 
the greatest cause of misery in Ireland was an 
identity of Institutions with England, and I 
venture to lay down as a principle that the 
government of Ireland should be on a system 
the reverse of that of England.” 
I cannot say that I follow the Karl of 
Beaconsfield so far as that; but I think 
that in these remarks he hits the cardi- 
nal point in the situation. 

Now, with the permission of the 
House, although the hour is late (12.30), 
I should like to say a word or two 
as to the position in which we stand 
from a Parliamentary point of view. 
A good deal has been said as to 
what would be the meaning of a vote 
for the second reading of this Bill. At 
the meeting at the Foreign Office my 
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right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government quoted the opinion of the 
statesman whom I have just referred to. 
The Earl of Beaconsfield said— 


“T understand that by assenting to the second 
reading of the Bill I assent to its bmn and 
I look upon the principle of the Bill before the 
House (the Irish Land Bill) to be an amend- 
ment of the law regarding the occupation and 
the ownership of land in ireland.” 


But we have a more recent authority 
than that as to the sound interpretation 
of a vote for a second reading. On 
the 13th of last month, when the Church 
Patronage Bill, brought in by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was before the 
House of Lords, the Marquess of Salis- 
bury said— 

“We cannot be held, in assenting to the 
second reading, to do more than accept the 
general principle, that this House is willing to 


remove the evils against which the Bill is 
framed.” —(3 Hansard, [305] 892.) 


That is the Marquess of Salisbury’s doc- 
trine as to the significance of a vote on 
the second reading. Now, we do not 
put it so widely as that. We put the 
significance of a vote on the second 
reading on the present occasion much 
more distinctly than it is put in the 
Marquess of Salisbury’s proposition. 
We quite admit that nobody can be ex- 
pected to vote with us on Monday, who, in 
the Marquessof Salisbury’s words, merely 
wishes to remove the evils against which 
the Bill is framed. We expect nobody 
to vote with us who does not go a step 
further than that, and who does not 
agree with us, not only in the wish to 
remove evils affecting social order in 
Ireland, but also in thinking that there 
is only one principle on which any at- 
tempt to remove those evils can be made 
with any hope of success. That prin- 
ciple was stated by my right hon Friend 
the Prime Minister, in words which have 
been often quoted, to be the creation of 
a Statutory Body in Dublin with legis- 
lative powers to deal with all affairs 
specifically and exclusively Irish. Now, 
the argument of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Winterbotham) is that if we had only 
proceeded by Resolution he would have 
voted for that Resolution, and that 
all would have been well. Why did 
we not proceed by way of Resolu- 
tion ? Because it was indispensable that 
in raising this question and facing this 
problem, you should also see that we 
were prepared with a plan for carrying it 
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out. It was indispensable that any body 
of men in authority, with the least sense 
of responsibility, should bring their Reso- 
lution to a point by raising their question 
in the form of a Bill. We have raised 
all the difficulties that are contained in 
the settlement of the Irish Question. We 
anticipated all the criticisms to which we 
have been exposed; but I am sure that 
we do not in the least degree regret the 
course we have taken. On the contrary, 
we look back with the greatest satisfac- 
tion on having taken the course we have. 
That course has shown us where the diffi- 
culties are, and where differences arise 
among men who agree in the general 
principle of establishing a Legislative 
Body in Dublin as the true remedy for 
the evils and embarrassments of the pre- 
sent state of things. We were per- 
snaded that to proceed by way of Bill 
and not by Resolution was the right 
and only justifiable course. We never 
expected to win the battle at a blow. 
We never expected to carry the measure 
by a rush, and without modification. 
Discussion and deliberation have had 
the effect which we expected and de- 
signed, in lighting up disputed and dis- 
putable points. Public opinion—one of 
the most important elements in the mat- 
ter—the public opinion of England and 
of Ireland—has been developed and 
expressed. There are certain leading 
provisions of the Bill as to which in no 
case could we have consented, nor could 
we consent, to surrender our deliberate 
and carefully-formed judgment, even if 
public feeling itself should ultimately be 
found to go against us. But there are 
many other provisions in respect of 
which public opinion both in England 
and Ireland might very properly be 
taken as a decisive guide; and my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister men- 
tioned two or three of these at the meet- 
ing at the Foreign Office. But he did 
not limit the possible modifications and 
amendments to those which he, on that 
occasion, specified and described— 


‘Of course,” he said, “ we shall have the 
advantage of considering any other improve- 
ment that might appear useful; and it is very 
possible that that might aid in carrying out the 
principle and the purpose of the Bill, and its 
main outlines, from which I cannot hold out 
any expectation of our departing.”’ 


Now, Sir, nothing has been said since 
by my right hon. Friend, or any other 
sapendiite Member of the Government, 
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to affect that declaration in the very 
slightest degree. Whether in the in- 
terval of time between now and the 
autumn, or in Committee, we shall be, 
as we have been all along, willing to 
consider—anxious to consider—any pro- 
posal or suggestion, provided that it 
does not violate either of the two condi- 
tions which my right hon. Friend men- 
tioned on that occasion—first, that that 
modification and proposal shall not in- 
troduce anarchy and confusion into the 
working of this Parliament; and, se- 
condly, that no modification shall be 
proposed and accepted which interferes 
with the real and substantial liberty 
and power of the Legislative Body in 
Dublin. Sir, the hon. Member who 
spoke first to-night enumerated with 
perfect correctness the five conditions 
which my right hon. Friend has, on 
more than one occasion, specified as 
setting limits to these modifications. I 
need not recapitulate them, because 
they have often been heard in this 
House, and are familiar to all hon. 
Members. [I only wish to say that, 
when my right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) says—if I represent him rightly 
—that the Prime Minister will have a 
right to hold any Member who votes for 
the second reading of this Bill on the 
understanding, which I have just now 
repeated, honourably bound to vote for 
the Bill when it is re-introduced, I con- 
tend that my right hon. Friend puts an 
interpretation on the Prime Minister’s 
words and position which his words and 
position do not fairly bear. To vote for 
the second reading of the Bill is to vote 
for the principle of an autonomous 
Legislature for dealing with specifically 
Irish affairs. We do not propose—we 
are not going to propose—a brand new 
Bill, or the present Bill turned inside 
out. I do not think that those who 
have supported us so far would respect 
us if we did. But we deny the conten- 
tion that voting for this Bill on Monday 
means more than voting for a Legisla- 
ture in Ireland, because, as we contend, 
the Bill, which is ultimately going to be 
produced in the autumn, may contain 
some modifications, and some different 
provisions. I hope that those who are 
in the frame of mind of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cirencester (Mr. Winterbotham) 
will think very seriously before they give 
their vote. Weare told that many hon. 
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Members have been greatly affected by a 
letter which was read from my right 
hon. Friend the senior Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright). Sir, we 
have not had the pleasure and advan- 
tage of seeing that letter. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMERLAIN (Bir- 
mingham, W.): As my right hon. Friend 
on the Treasury Bench has alluded to 
this matter, perhaps the House will 
allow me to state what I know about it. 
[ Cries of ‘Read it!” } The letter in 
question was addressed to me by my 
right hon. Friend and Colleague with 
special authority from him to read it to 
the private meeting which was held in 
the Committee Room upstairs. That 
letter was accordingly read hy me, every 
word of it, to the meeting of Friends in 
that room, and with that act on my part 
my authority was exhausted. I can see 
not the slightest objection to the publi- 
cation of the letter, if my right hon. 
Friend and Colleague the Member for 
Central Birmingham will give his per- 
mission. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Mr. Speaker, 
I can assure my right hon. Friend that I 
have not the least idea of impugning his 
conduct in the matter. All I wanted to 
point out to those Gentlemen who were 
affected, and naturally affected, by the 
—_ authority of the senior Member 
or Birmingham is absolutely different 
from the position of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. That letter would have 
been more appropriately read—I will 
not say more appropriately read—but 
would have had more force at a 
meeting of the Friends of the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington), be- 
cause the senior Member for Birming- 
ham is opposed to autonomy in Ireland, 
root and branch. That is perfectly clear, 
and I am only asking those who were 
affected by the authority of the senior 
Member for Birmingham to bear in mind 
that he does not agree with them in their 
view of the principle of the Bill. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham accepts the principle of the 
Bill, because he assured us last night— 
and I was delighted to hear the assur- 
ance—that if he can have the principle 
of the Bill without our plan he will 
support it. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man the senior Member for Birmingham 
does not accept the principle of the Bill, 


_ Mr. John Morley 
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any more than the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham accepts the 
Jan. 

Well, that is where we stand, and [ 
only hope that before these Gentlemen, 
who hold the fate of this Bill in the 
balance, cast their votes, they will realize 
in their own minds—I do not say what 
the effects of the vote will be here, but 
what is the logical, and political, and 
Parliamentary position of the question 
—realize where we stand, what the vote 
for the second reading means, and how 
far we are prepared to go in the way of 
meeting all reasonable modifications and 
amendments that do not interfere with 
the central principle. I will not detain 
the House any longer. I only want 
to say that in my belief, in spite of 
all that has been said of the evil spirit 
of Irish Members, I have faith in the 
effect of the transformation of national 
sentiment in Ireland towards England. 
Sir, we have had enough of the incessant 
bullying, lecturing, scolding, and insult- 
ing of the ruler towards the ruled—of the 
harsh master to the refractory pupil. 
Our policy is to put an end to those tor- 
menting relations. We have struggled 
obstinately to force Ireland into passive 
obedience, and we have lamentably and 
desperately failed. The conviction that 
animates us is that the loyalty and good- 
will which Ireland, with a stubbornness 
equal to our own, has refused to us as 
her master, will be refused no longer 
when we stand to her, not as a master, 
but as a friend, a guardian, an equal. 
That will be listened to, as we believe, 
as counsel which has been sullenly re- 
sisted as command. Time may prove 
us wrong; but we were bound—this or 
any future Parliament is bound, and 
the country will feel itself bound—to 
try the experiment. The Marquess of 
Salisbury said that he paid no attention 
to the opinions of men on their death 
beds. The reference was not a happy 
one, bot very comformable to the natural 
pieties of things. But, Sir, men on 
their death beds sometimes leave be- 
hind them a last will and testament. If 
we are on our political death beds, we 
shall leave in this Bill a last will and 
testament. This division will not put 
an end to the question. If an electoral 
campaign should follow, even that, per- 
haps, will not put an end to it. Do not let 
my right hon. Friends, therefore, suppose 
that if they should succeed in driving 
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us and our Bill from the stage, then 
straightway the curtain will fall upon 
the last scene of the fifth and final act 
of the Irish drama. No, Sir; there 
will other scenes follow. Do not let 
them think that the Irish Sphinx, with 
her inexorable unanswered riddle, will 
meekly gather up her rags and depart 
in peace from your gates. The Irish pro- 
blem will remain, even although you re- 
fuse our solution. I can only repeat my 
conviction that no solution will bring 
that problem one effective stage further 
which does not proceed upon the lines, 
and to the full extent, of the Bill now 
before us. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Mr. Illingworth.) : 

Sr ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman’s 
pardon if he thinks I unnecessarily in- 
terrupted him; but I am satisfied that 
the right hon. Gentleman has entirely 
misrepresented the language of the 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


CROFTERS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS, 
Lords Amendments considered. 





Nore.--TZhe page and line refer to the 
Bill (95) as first printed by the Lords, 





Page 1, line 27, after (‘‘ Act’’) in- 
sert— 

(6.) “The crofter shall not persistently vio- 

late any written condition signed by him for the 
protection of the interest of the landlord or of 
neighbouring crofters which is legally appli- 
cable to the holding, and which the Crofters 
Commission shal! find to be reasonable.”’ 
Page 2, line 20, leave out (‘‘sea shore”’) 
and insert (‘‘shore of the sea, or any 
loch’’); line 25 after (‘‘fish’’) insert 
(“wild birds or vermin’’) ; line 37, leave 
out (‘‘ Land”) and insert (‘‘Crofters’’) ; 
page 3, line 2, after (‘‘schools”) in- 
sert — 

“(or for planting, or for roads, practicable 

for carriages from the croft or crofts to the 
high road or the sea shore.’’) 
Line 3, leave out (‘Land’) and insert 
(‘‘Crofters”); line 8, leave out (‘‘Land’”’) 
and insert (‘‘Crofters’”’); line 28, leave 
out from first (‘‘and’’) to end of clause 
and insert— 
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(“the rent so agreed on shall be the rent pay- 
able by the crofter so long as such agreement 
subsists, and after the expiry thereof so long as 
no different rent shall have been fixed by the 
Crofters Commission upon the application of 
the landlord or the crofter, and so long as no 
new agreement between the landlord and the 
crofter shall have been made.’’) 

Line 34, leave out (‘‘Land”’) and insert 
(“Crofters”’); line 36, leave out(‘‘ Land’’) 
and insert (‘‘Crofters.’’) 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
this House doth agree with the Lords 
in the said Amendments,”—( Zhe Lord 
A dvocate,)—put, and agreed to. 


Page 3, line 40, after (‘holding ”’) 
insert (‘‘ and suitable thereto’’), and 
after (‘‘executed”’) insert (‘‘or paid 
for’’). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendments.”’—( The 
Lord Advocate.) 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.): I do not think that the 
words ‘‘ ard suitable thereto”’ are proper 
words to insert here. It would be per- 
fectly right that these words should be 
inserted if this was a question of com- 
pensation ; it would be right that the 
crofters should only get compensation 
for improvements which are suitable to 
the holdings; but this clause is one 
which refers to the fixing of the rent. It 
seems to me that in that respect it is not 
material whether the improvements are 
suitable to the holding or not. It may 
happen that the son of a crofter, who 
has been to Australia or America 
and made money, may build a house 
superior to that suitable for a small 
holding. It is not to be supposed that 
the crofter is obliged to pay rent for 
that house, although it is not suitable to 
the holding. It seems to me the Amend- 
ment is illogical, and I must protest 
against it. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) (Clackmannan, &c.): My hon. 
Friend admits that upon a question of 
compensation these words would be ap- 
propriate, and I submit that they are 
equally appropriate in the present in- 
stance. The object of the Amendment 
is to direct the attention of the persons 
fixing the fair rent to the improvements, 
and to show that if improvements have 
been executed by the crofter or his pre- 
decessors in the same family regard 
shall be had to that fact. Ishould have 
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thought it would have occurred to my 
hon. Friend as right that the improve- 
ments should be suitable to the holding, 
because it would be very unjust in fixing 
the rent to raise the rent in regard to 
improvements, if they did not really 
improve the holding to the incoming 
tenant. There may have been injudicious 
and improvident expenditure upon im- 
provements, as there is sometimes. I am 
sure no one would ever desire that the 
rent should be lowered because im- 
provements have been made which are 
unsuitable to the holding. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Page 4, line 1, leave out (‘‘ Land’) 
and insert (‘‘Crofters’’); line 4, leave 
out (‘‘ Land’’) and insert (‘‘ Crofters’’) ; 
line 7, leave out (‘‘Land”) and insert 
(**Crofters”), and leave out (‘judi- 
cially’’); line 9, leave out (‘‘in”) and 
insert (‘‘at’”); line 14, leave out 
(“Land”) and insert (‘‘Crofters’’); 
line 15, leave out (‘‘Land’’) and in- 
sert (‘‘ Crofters’’); line 21, leave out 
(“Land’’) and insert (‘‘ Crofters’’) ; 
line 27, leave out (‘‘ whole’’) and insert 
(‘fone payment”); page 5, line 16, 
after (‘‘improvements ’’) insert-— 


(** The provisions of the preceding section 
and of this section shall not apply to any 
buildings erected by a crofter or a cottar in 
violation of any interdict or other judicial 
order.”’) 

Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
this House doth agree with the Lords in 
the said Amendments,” — (Zhe Lord 
Advocate,)—put, and agreed to. 


Page 5, line 27, after (‘‘ resident’) 
insert (‘‘on neighbouring holdings ”’). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.” —( The 
Lord Advocate.) 


Sim GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I suppose it is no use 
struggling against Amendments which 
are made in this Bill; but I wish to 
point out to the House that this is dis- 
tinctly a narrowing of the provisions of 
the Bill. A good deal of objection was 
taken in this House to the provisions 
which limited the benefits of this Bill 
to cases where five crofters applied for 
extensions of holdings. The result of 
the insertion of these words “on neigh- 
bouring holdings’’ is that five crofters 


The Lord Advocate 
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can only obtain the benefit of extensions 
of holdings when they happen to have 
heldings closely adjoining one another. 
If the crofters reside at some distance 
from each other, they are not to have 
the benefit which an increase of holding 
would give them. It seems to me it 
would & most unjust to insert these 
words. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): [ 
hope that on this point the Government 
will stand firm. We proposed many 
Amendments in this House, but all to 
no purpose. The Government narrowed 
the scope of the Bill to such an extent 
that, in the opinion of the Crofter Mem- 
bers, it was completely valueless. The 
Lords have now narrowed it still fur- 
ther. I trust the Government will not 
assent to the Amendment now under 
consideration. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) (Clackmannan, &c.): May I 
point out that the reason why the Go- 
vernment decided that the application 
should be made by a group of crofters 
was that it involved a recognition of the 
well-known Highland unit—a township 
or group. We thought that in taking 
the number of 5 we were taking a small 
number; but it was pointed out in the 
discussions in the House of Lords that, 
under the Bill as it stood, the application 
might be made by crofters in a situation 
which certainly was not contemplated— 
that is to say, a concurrent application 
might be made by persons 30 or 40 
miles apart. They might not be mem- 
bers of a township or group. There 
might be no common tie binding them 
together. The idea is that the crofters 
should have pasture holdings incommon, 
and in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing the Lords inserted the words 
‘‘on neighbouring holdings.”’ It is not 
intended that the holdings should neces- 
sarily adjoin; but that the crofters 
should, in a reasonable sense, be neigh- 
bours; in a broad and wide sense, that 
they should form part of something like 
acommunity. These words are intended 
to express what was fuirly implied in 
the Bill as framed. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c): I sincerely trust the House 
will not agree with this Amendment. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 155; Noes 
139: Majority 16.—(Div. List, No. 117.) 
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Page 5, line 31, leave out (‘‘ Land”’) ; 
and insert (‘‘Crofters’”’), and after | 
(“parish”) insert (‘‘or in an adjacent | 
crofting parish ’’). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“That this House doth agree with the | 
Lords in the said Amendment.”— ( Zhe 
Lord Advocate.) 


Sie GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- | 
ealdy, &e.): I think it right to acknow- 
ledge that by this Amendment the Lords 
have made a small extension of the 
Bill, and that I am very grateful to them | 
for it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Page 5, line 38, leave out (“Land”’) 
and insert (‘* Crofters””); page 6, line 2, 
after (‘‘ thereupon ’’) insert— 

‘* And shall ascertain as far as possible how 
far the small size of the holdings has been due 
to the action of the landlord or of the 
crofters ;”’ 


line 5, after (‘‘ parish”) insert (‘‘or in 
an adjacent crofting parish”); line 
14, leave out (‘‘Land’’) and insert 
(‘*Crofters”’); line 17, leaveout(‘‘Land”’) 
and insert (‘‘Crofters”’); line 18, leave 
out (** Land ”’) and insert (*‘ Crofters’’) ; 
line 24, leave out (‘‘Land”’) and insert 
(‘‘ Crofters’’); line 25, leave out 
(“Land”) and insert (*‘Crofters’’); 
line 26, after (‘seaweed’) insert (‘‘for 
the reasonable purposes of their hold- 
ings”’); page 7, line 1, leave out 
(* Land”) and insert (‘‘Crofters”’) ; 
line 6, leave out (‘‘ Land”) and insert 
(‘‘ Crofters”’); line 32, leave out 
(‘‘Land’’) and insert (‘‘Crofters’’) ; line 
39, leave out (‘‘Land’’) and insert 
(‘* Crofters’’); line 41, leave out 
(‘Land’) and insert (‘‘ Crofters’’) ; 
page 8, line 6, leave out (‘‘ Land’’) and 
insert (‘ Crofters ’’); line 29, leave out 
from (‘‘ holding ’’) to (‘‘as’’) in line 30; 
line 41, leave out (‘‘ decree ’’) and insert 
(“‘decern”’); page 9, line 6, after 
(‘shown ’’) insert— 

‘*(g.) If the legatee shall accept the bequest, 
and the bequest is not declared to be null and 
void as aforesaid, the legatee shall be entitled 
to possess the holding on the same terms and 
conditions as if he had been the nearest heir of 
the crofter;” 
line 8, leave out (‘“‘ of”) and insert 
(“ to oe 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House doth agree with the Lords 
in the said Amendments,”—( Zhe Lord 
Advocate,)—put, and agreed to. 
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Line 10, after (‘‘ made”’) insert— 


“ Provided always, that in the caso of any 
legatce, or heir-at-law more distant than wife, 


| son, grandson. brother, or son-in-law, it shall 


be competent to the landlord on his own part, 
or on the part of neighbouring crofters, to re- 
present that, for the purpose of enlarging their 
holding or holdings, the holding ought to be 
added to them; and in all cases in which the 
sheriff shail determine in favour of such repre- 
sentation, the heir, or the legatee, as the case 
may be, who, but for such determination, would 
have succeeded to the holding, shall have right 
to any claim of compensation for improvements 
thereon which would have been competent to 
the deceased crofter if he had been removed at 


| the date of his death: provided, further, that 
| if in any such case the landlord shall fail, 


within six months after the determination of 
the sheriff, to add the holding to one or more 
of the adjoining holdings, it shall be competent 
for the neighbouring crofters to apply to the 
Crofters Commission, who shall make un order 
assigning the holding to one or more of the 
neighbouring crofters for the enlargement of 
his or their holding or holdings.”’ 

Dr. R. McDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I strongly approve of the 
Amendment, and I have merely to say 
this—that it appears to me that the 
Lords have done more than I expected ; 
and if the Bill is properly carried out by 
the Commissioners, I think we shall find 
that it is a much more beneficial mea- 
sure than was expected. I would sug- 
gest, however, to complete the Amend- 
ment, to insert, after the word ‘‘ son,” 
in line 2, the words ‘‘daughter, grand- 
daughter.” 

Amendment proposed, to amend the 
Lords Amendment by inserting, after 
‘**son,” in line 2, the words “ daughter, 
grand-daughter.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lords Amendment, as amended, agreed 
to. 


Line 11, leave out (‘‘ Land”) and in- 
sert (‘‘ Crofters’’); line 13 and 14, leave 
out (‘‘ one of whom can speak the Gaelic 
language’’); line 14, leave out (‘‘Land”’) 
and insert (‘‘ Crofters ”’); line 15, after 
(** Commission ’’) insert— 

“One of the said Commissioners shall be a 
person who can speak the Gaelic language ;”’ 
line 23, leave out (‘‘ Commissioners ’’) 
and insert (Crofters Commission ’’) ; line 
27, leave out (Commissioners”’) and in- 
sert (“‘Crofters Commission”); after 
clause 17, insert clause (A.)— 

“The Crofters Commission shall once in 


every year after the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-six make a report to the 
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Secretary for Scotland as to their proceedings 
under this Act, and every such report shall be 
presented to Parliament ;”’ 


line 32, leave out (‘‘ Commissioners ’’) 
and insert (‘‘ Crofters Commission’’) ; 
page 10, line 5, after (‘‘ heirs’) insert 
(‘and legatees”’); line 10, leave out 
(** Land”) and insert (‘ Crofters ”’); 
line 13, leave out (‘* Land’’) and insert 
(** Crofters”’); line 23, leave out 
( Land”) and insert (‘‘ Crofters’’) ; 
line 36, after first (‘the’) insert 
(*‘ erection and maintenance of”’); line 
37, after (‘ expedient ’’) insert— 

(And to decern that the expense of such 
erection and maintenance shall be paid by the 
person or persons interested, as the Crofters 
Commission shall consider just, having regard 
to the advantage accruing to the said person or 
persons respectively from such fencing ; ’’) 


line 40, leave first (‘‘ crofts ”’) and insert 
(‘‘erofters holdings”) and leave out 
second (‘‘ crofts’’) and insert (‘‘ crofters 
holdings’’); page 11, line 4, leave out 
(‘*Land”) and insert (‘‘Crofters’’) ; 
line 8, leave out (‘‘ Commissioners ’’) 
and insert (‘‘Crofters Commission ’’) ; 
line 9, leave out (‘‘one or’’); line 10, 
leave out (‘‘one or’’); line 13, leave out 
(‘*the Land Commissioners”) and in- 
sert— 

(** Any of the parties thereto to demand, and 
for the Crofters Commission to order that the 
evidence shall be{taken upon oath, and it shall 
also be competent to the Crofters Commis- 
sion ; ’’) 
line 15, leave out (“‘ Land ’’) ‘and insert 
(‘* Crofters”’); line 18, leave out 
(‘Land’) and insert (‘‘Crofters’’) ; 
line 21, leave out ( Land”) and insert 
(‘* Crofters”’); line 29, leave out 
(‘Land’) and insert (‘Crofters’’); 
line 32, leave out (‘‘ Land”’) and insert 
(‘ Crofters”); line 40, leave out 
(‘Land’) and insert (‘‘ Crofters '’); 
page 12, line 1, leave out (‘ Land’’) 
and insert (‘‘ Crofters”’); line 5, leave 
out (‘‘ Commissioners”) and insert— 


(“‘ Crofters Commission, or two of their num- 
ber acting as hereinbefore provided; ’’) 


line 10, leave out (‘ Land’) and insert 
(‘* Crofters”’); line 14, leave out 
(“Land”) and insert (‘ Crofters’’) ; 
line 20, leave out (‘‘ Land’) and insert 
(** Crofters’’); line 23, leave out 
(**Land”) and insert (‘Crofters’’); 
line 27, leave out (“Land”) and insert 
(‘* Crofters””); line 28, leave out 
(“Land”) and insert (‘ Crofters”’) ; 
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line 35, leave out (‘‘ Land ”’) and insert 
(**Crofters”); page 13, line 40, after 
(“holding”) insert (‘‘or building’’); 
line 42, at end of clause 32, add— 


(“Nor to any holding or building let at a 
nominal rent, or without rent, as a pension for 
former service, or on account of old age or 
poverty, nor to any holding or building let toa 
person during his tenure of any office such as 
that of minister of religion or schoolmaster, nor 
to any innkeeper or tradesman placed in the 
district by the landlord for the benefit of the 
neighbourhcod ; ”’ 
page 14, line 1, leave out first (‘‘a” 
and insert (‘‘any person who at the 
passing of this Act is’’); line 2, leave 
out (‘‘ or near’’). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment. — ( Zhe 
Lord Advocate.) 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL) Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.): The leaving out of these 
words is a very important Amend- 
ment. The House will remember that 
upon this point we challenged Her 

ajesty’s Government and the Oppo- 
sition on the other side, and we then 
decided by a majority of this House 
that these words should be put in the 
clause ; and in regard to the change 
which has now been made, I confessthatI 
cannot appreciate the action either of the 
House of Lords or of the Government. 
I do not think it was a very magnani- 
mous thing for the Government, after 
what had taken place in this House, to 
take advantage of the House of Lords to 
strike the words out, and I do hope that 
they will be reinserted. I do not see 
why when a man has made a little 
money and is able to take a small house 
away from his holding he should be de- 
prived of his three acres and a cow, it 
may be for his children. In this matter 
I venture to say that although the House 
of Lords have a great authority in the 
Duke of Argyll, they are historically 
wrong. I know something about these 
matters. The question is, whether a 
man shall according to the ancient his- 
torical custom be allowed to held his 
house under one tenure and his croft 
under another. I hold that that is an 
old practice ; it is the practice all over 
India; and I say it is historically wrong 
to insist on a man having his house and 
his croft under the same tenure. In 
illustration of this I will read a letter 
from a friend of mine who has some 
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property in a poor crofting village high 
up in the Grampians. He says— 


‘¢The people here have all land direct from 
the landlord. The houses are their own pro- 

rty. The village was laid off in lots or farms 
in 1825, parties living in houses on large farms 
receiving on lease from the landlord a quarter 
of an acre at the annual rent of 12s. Those 
that were able built fair, good houses, others 
huts, the lease to expire about 1938. The land 
about the village was divided into strips of 
from one and a-half acre to two and a-half, 
none exceeding this. The strips were let to 
parties having houses, some at lds. per acre, 
others at 25s., according to the quality of the 
land. Some of these villagers are in pos- 
session of two or three strips, others have 
trades which enable them to scrape a living. 
The most of the villagers would be glad of 
more land — arable, I mean — if it could be 
obtained. As to grazing land, they have the 
privilege of grazing on the moor at the south 
end of the village free of rent.” 


I will only say this, that here you have 


in the heart of the Grampians this| 
ancient custom, and I think it is a very | 


hard thing that these people should be 
deprived of the benefits of this Bill. 
Justice will not be done unless the words 
are restored, and I, therefore, beg to 
move “‘ That this House do disagree with 
the Lords Amendment.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House doth disagree with 
The Lords in the said Amendment.” — 
‘Sir George Campbell.) 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.): I hope that this Amend- 
ment will be re-inserted in the Bill 
to-night. I beg to tell the House, Sir, 
that there are a great number of people 
who are the descendants of evicted 
crofters, and who have their houses from 


one landlord and their crofts from an- 
other, and they will be deprived of what- | 
ever benefits this Bill may contain if. 


this Amendment is not put in. I hope, 
therefore, that on this occasion the 
original Amendment will be accepted 
and this one of the Lords rejected. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
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,to year. It is to these crofters that we 
propose to apply the Bill, and to no 
‘others. Very well; what would be the 
‘effect of the Amendment? It would be 


| thie, that persons, whatever their posi- 


tion, who happened to be living near a 
place where the tenements are held from 
year to year, they are to be turned into 
‘‘erofters.” That would lead to people 
coming under the scope of the Bill who 
were never intended to come under if, 
and who were not in any sense of the 
term crofters at all. It would lead to 
wealthy people, having taken a house 
in the neighbourhood of a crofting vil- 
lage—if they had a small piece of land 
in the crofting village, although they 
might be large landed proprietors in the 
neighbourhood—coming under this Bill. 
Such a person is not a crofter, however, 
and does not fulfil the conditions which 
this Bill is intended to deal with at all. 
At the same time, a real crofter will not 
lose the benefits of this Bill, although 
he does not actually reside on the land 
which he cultivates, because the case is 
dealt with in Clause 14, as hon. Mem- 
bers will see if they refer to it, so that 
although a crofter’s dwelling might not 
be on the land he cultivates, if he is 
‘holding land in connection with it from 
'the same landlord, he will not be de- 
prived of the benefits of the Bill. The 
effect of disagreeing with the Lords 
Amendment, therefore, would be to open 
the door for the admission of an indefi- 
‘nite number of persons who are not en- 
titled to the benefits of the Bill; and, 
therefore, I cannot accept the Motion of 
the hon. Member. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. R. McDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
'marty): I hope the House will not agree 
to rescind the vote which it gave on a 
previous occasion. We have heard speak 
‘of towns in the Highlands, but as a 
‘matter of fact there are none. We lave 





Batrour) (Clackmannan, &c.): I shall ' only small villages, and by leaving out 
not occupy more than a few moments in this Amendment we shall prevent the 
showing why the Government accepted | benefits of this Bill being applied to all 
this Amendment. I shall not follow my |the poor people who live in those vil- 
hon. Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy lages. What is to become of the poor 
(Sir George Campbell) into the ancient | fishermen who have small crofts, but 
history of tenures, nor shall I go into | live in the fishing villages? They will 
the tenures of Hindostan, which are out- | be in exactly the same position as they 
side the scope of this Bill. Although are now without this Amendment, and 
they may be very good, nothing could | I think, therefore, that the Government 
be more foreign to the common tenure | are very foolish in not accepting it. 

under which the crofter of the High-| Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
lands holds his croft, which. is from year ; am very sorry that the Lord Advocate 
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is so obstinate in his refusal to accept 
this Amendment, if he will excuse me 
for saying so. With regard to the 
possibility of wealthy persons coming 
under the Bill, I do not see why that 
should create alarm. This is not a 
charitable Act; it is not framed on 
eleemosynary principles. We believe 
that it is framed on the principles of 
common sense; and, therefore, [ hope 
that hon. Members will reaffirm what 
they declared to be necessary when the 
Bill was before the House on a former 
occasion. 

Original Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes i44; Noes 
142: Majority 2.—(Div. List, No. 118.) 

Line 4, after (‘‘parish’’), insert (‘and 
the successors of such person in the 
holding being his heirs or legatees’’). 

Page 15, after line 11, insert— 


“ (9.) Roads practicable for carriages from 
the holding or holdings to the public road on 
the sea shore.” 


Line 12, leave out (‘‘ Land”) and 
insert (‘* Crofters”’); the remaining 
Amendments agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolution reported, and agreed to : — Bill 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Courtney, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler. 


TERMS OF REMOVAL (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—[Bitr. 187.] 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland.) 


comuItTEE. [ Progress 10th May.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title and extent of | 
Act). 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I think I am justified in | 
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the hon. Member opposite will not think 
it necessary to press his Motion to re- 
port Progress. I understand that there 
was only one point in the Bill about 
which there was any difference of opi- 
nion, and I submit that that matter has 
been thoroughly discussed already, and 
that there is nothing to prevent a settle- 
ment being arrived at. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.): I think I am justitied in 
saying that there has been in Scotland 
an enormous amount of inconvenience 
with regard to this matter, which I fear, 
if itis not settled to-night in Commit- 
tee, may perhaps never besettled at all. 
What we want is uniformity of settle- 
ment, and as that principle has been 
supported by the majority, I think we 
ought to continue and venture to ex- 
press the hope that the hon. Member 
for Kireudbright will withdraw his 
Motion. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 88; 
Noes 195: Majority 107.—(Div. List, 
No. 119.) 


Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
At this late hour of the night, or rather 
early hour of the morning, I think it 
is well that respectable people should be 
thinking of going to bed. There was 
one remark which fell from the hon. 
Member for Kirkealdy (Sir George 
Campbell) to which I wish to refer. He 
said that this Bill should be passed at 
once, because this Parliament is likely 
to come to an end shortly, and, there- 
fore, it was as well to get this measure 
throvgh as soon as possible. What I 
want to point out is this—that if the 
Parliament is to come to an end, it will 
do so next week, in which case the Bill 
cannot be got through in time, and if it 
is not to come to an end, then I suppose 
we shail go on sittirg until the end of 








making an appeal to the Government ; July; and, therefore, there is no reason 
not to commence the discussion of the! Why we should be asked to sit up all 


Bill at this early hour of the morning. | Bight to-night to discuss this question 
This is a Bill with regard to which | ow. Under those circumstances, Sir, I 


many different opinions are held in| beg to move that you do now leave the 
Seotiand, and I therefore think that we ; Chair. 
shouid report Progress. | Motion made, and Question proposed, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | ‘' That the Chairman do now leave the 


“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”’— 
(Mr. Mark stewart.) 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. | 


Chair.” —-( Sir Lobert Fow'er.) 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) (Clackmannan, &c.): I will 
venture to make an appeal to the hon. 


Batrovur) (Clackmannan, &c.): I hope | Baronet not to press this Motion. There 


Hr. E. Robertson 
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is practically no opposition to the Bill, 
and it will only take a few minutes to 
get through it. It is a very particular 
Bill, und it will be very convenient to 
take this stage now. 

Sik R. ASSHETON CROSS (Lan- 
cashire, 8.W., Newton): The question 
seems to me to be this—how long are 
we to go on to-night? What we want 
to know from the Government is this— 
ave they going on with any other Busi- 
ness to-night, orif this measure is taken 
will they then move the adjournment of 
the House? We do not feel inclined to 
go on at this hour of the night discuss- 
ing private Members’ Business. If the 
Government will move the adjournment 
of the House directly this is taken, all 
well and good; but if they will not give 
a distinct pledge of that sort, I shall, for 
one, support the Motion. 

Tue PRESIDENT or ine LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
reLD) (Halifax): I appreciate the de- 
mand of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which is that we shall not keep the 
House here for an unreasonable period 
of time; but I would point out that my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate is simply asking for this Bill, 
which will not take five minutes to dis- 
pose of. It appears to me that the ques- 
tion of the adjournment would arise very 
much better after this measure has been 
disposed of. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &e.): I would urge the hon. Ba- 
ronet not to press his Motion. This Bill 
is quite as important as the Home Rule 
debate. It appeals to the minds of the 
people, and is very urgently wanted by 
the people of Scotland. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I hope that 
Scotch Members will take a lesson from 
these proceedings. In defining the 
meaning of ‘‘ Obstruction” before a 
Committee which sat upon the question 
of Obstruction some years ago, the right 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Raikes), who was perhaps 
as great an authority on the subject as 
could have been found in the House, 
said that it was the interruption of Bills 
which were not objected to, in order to 
prevent other Bills from coming on. 
That is what is being done now. ‘This 
Bill is not objected to on its own merits, 
but it is opposed by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
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come on at so late an hour that obvious 
tactics may be used in order to prevent 
them being dealt with. I hope Scotch 
Members wili mark this conduct of the 
right hon. Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire and his Friends—that their inno- 
cent measures for Scotland are objected 
to by the right hon, Gentleman and his 
fullowers, to prevent other measures 
coming on, and that they will see that 
the best way to prevent themselves being 
made the cat’s-paw for the purpose of 
pulling the chesnuts out of the fire for 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
is by allowing Irish Business to be con- 
ducted by an Irish Parliament. 

Stir R. ASSHETON CROSS (Lan- 
cashire, S.W., Newton): The hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) has 
entirely mistaken what I said. I am 
quite prepared to discuss any question 
from whatever country it comes, at a 
reasonable hour, but I am not prepared 
to devote an hour to the discussion of 
this Bill at this time in the morning, 
and then go on to other Business. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 59; 
Noes 206: Majority 147.—(Div. List, 
No. 120.) 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Terms of entry and removal 
from houses). 


Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright): I beg to move to leave out 
* fitteenth,” in page 2, line 10, and in- 
sert “twenty-sixth.” I do so because 
in many counties the 26th is a recog- 
nized term. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
10, to leave out the word * filteenth,”’ 
and insert the words “‘ twenty-sixth.” — 
(Mr. Mark Stewart.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘ fifteenth’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
beg to move that ‘‘ twenty-eighth”’ be 
inserted instead of ‘ twenty-sixth.” 

Tur CHAIRMAN: The Committee 
must first negative the “ fifteenth.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) (Clackmannan, &c.): As far 
as I can gather the opinicn of the Scotch 
Members, it is that the 15th is not the 
most convenient day to adopt. Accord- 


Assheton Cross), so that other Bills may | ingly, whether the 26th or 28th be de- 
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cided upon, I think it is well that the 
15th should be left out. 

Question put, and negatired. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘ twenty-sixth’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
suggest that, instead of ‘‘ twenty-sixth,” 
‘“‘twenty-eighth ’’ be inserted. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I believe that if we were 
approaching this subject for the first 
time the 26th would be the best day to 
adopt. But the fact is that at this mo- 
ment the 28th prevails in many parts of 
Scotland. The great object of this Bill 
is to make the term uniform with as 
little change as possible. I prefer the 
28th, and shall support it. 

Mr. WOODHEAD (York, W.R., 
Spen Valley): I have received a great 
many letters regarding this matter, and 
in them the writers say that the 28th is 
absolutely necessary for the proper con- 
duct of business. It has long been the 
practice in many parts of Scotland to 
have the 28th, and it is found that to 
change the day would lead to great in- 
convenience and a disturbance of busi- 
ness. It seems a very small matter, but 
from the letters which I have received I 
can tell you it is looked upon in Scotland 
as an important matter. I trust the Lord 
Advocate will adopt the 28th. 

Mr. E.ROBERTSON (Dundee) : I be- 
lieve the Lord Advocate is in possession 
of more information as to the opinion of 
various districts of Scotland than any- 
one else; and I respectfully submit to 
him that he tell us what that opinion is. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) (Clackmannan, &c.): I have 
taken a good deal of trouble to ascer- 
tain whether, if the 15th was not to be 
the day, what other day would suit the 
general convenience. I must admit that, 
according to the evidence I gathered, 
the 28th is most preferred. 

Mr. MARK STEWART Kirkeud- 
bright): With the leave of the Com- 
mittee, I beg to withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the words ‘twenty-eight’ be there in- 
serted,”’—( Mr. BE. Robertson,)—put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I beg to move the omission of 
The Lord Advocate 
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‘‘eleventb,” in line 11, and the insertion 
of ‘‘twenty-second.”” This Amendment 
will, I think, be generally accepted by 
the Committee, as the 22nd of Novem- 
ber is a term universally observed in 
Scotland. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
11, to leave out the word “eleventh,” 
and insert the words “‘ twenty-second.” 
—(Mr. Mark Stewart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘eleventh’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
think the 28th is as proper a term in 
this case as in the other. I appeal to 
the Lord Advocate whether the evidence 
he has received does not bear out that 
view ? 

Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘twenty-second ’ be there inserted.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE: The infor- 
mation we have received certainly bears 
out the view the hon. Member for Dus- 
dee has expressed. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Motion made and Question, “That 
the words ‘twenty-eight’ be there in- 
serted,”—( Mr. E. Robertson,)—put, and 
agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


INTERNATIONAL AND COLONIAL 
COPYRIGHT BILL.—[Brz 156.] 
(Mr. Acland, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


On Motion of The UnpEr Secretary 
of Srare for Foreian Arrarrs (Mr. 
Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.), the following 
Amendments made :—Clause 2, page 2, 
line 19, after ‘‘ work,” insert *‘‘ unless 
the order otherwise provides ;” line 21, 
leave out ‘‘ the,” and insert “ any.” 

On Motion of The Secretary to the 
Boarp of TrapE (Mr. Acland), the fol- 


lowing Amendments made :—Clause 10, 


page 5, line 25, leave out ‘to revoke or 
alter,” and insert “for revoking or 
altering;”’ line 30, leave out from “‘and,” 
to end of Clause, and insert ‘shall pro- 
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vide for the protection of such rights ;” 
Clause 11, page 6, line 10, leave out 
“in the case of a drama and music.” 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS (IMPROVEMENT 
EXPENSES) BILL.—[Br1 230.] 


(Mr. Dodds, Sir Edward Reed, Mr. Arnold 
Morley, Mr. William Cook, Mr. Bullard ) 


CONSIDERATION. 


Bill as amended, considered. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (Chel- 
sea): I beg to move the following new 
Clause :— 

(Grouping of streets.) 

‘‘When the sanitary authority intend to 
sewer two or more streets by a”series of con- 
nected sewers, they may, if they think fit, group 
such streets together for the purposes of the 
construction of sewerage works under this Act, 
and such works shall thereupon be deemed to be 
one street for the purposes connected with the 
apportionment of the expenses of the sewerage 
works therein.”’ 

I move this clause to carry out the ob- 
jections which were made by myself and 
another hon. Member when this Bill 
was in Committee. There are frequent 
cases of hardship arising where streets 
are sewered together, and when, in con- 
sequence of other streets draining down 
into a large sewer running through one 
particular street, it is found necessary to 
enlarge the latter. In those cases the 
cost is charged on the particular street 
in which the larger sewer is made, and 
that, of coutse, is exceedingly hard. I 
shall not insist on the exact words which 
I have on the Paper; but I believe my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Stansfeld) has 
been advised that the principle is not 
necessary at all. Ido not object to the 
words being left out; but as regards 
the principle, I wish to ask the House 
to consider it. The contention of 
the right hon. Member is that it 
would necessitate special rates in regard 
to each sewer, and that the Local Au- 
thority would get the cost of the larger 
sewers from the general rates. I do not 
think, however, that that will be done. 
My right hon. Friend thinks there would 
be great difficulty in the grouping which 
I suggest; but I have gone into that 
matter with competent surveyors, and I 
am bound to say that there is no great 
difficulty in the matter, because in all 
the various contracts the work in the 
different streets has already to be worked 
out separately. That is bound to be the 
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case, because no one man takes all the 
works. Therefore, they are separated 
already; and although there seems to 
be a clerical difficulty, it is not a real 
one. This matter is not an imaginary 
grievance; for I may mention that in 
the case of Chiswick there has been 
a cost of 10 per cent additional put 
on some of the streets above any benefit 
that they receive from the sewer in re- 
spect of which they are charged. That 
cost might have been put on the whole 
rate, but no Sanitary Authority is likely 
to do that. 


New Clause (Grouping of streets, )— 
(Sir Charles W. Ditke,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tare PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
FELD) (Halifax): My objection to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s clause is that I 
think it would be impolitic and I think 
it would be unjust. The common sewer 
ought to be charged for out of the local 
rates; but my right hon. Friend says 
that will not be done. But I say 
that under this Bill there is great and 
peculiar facility given for resisting any 
increased charge that would otherwise 
be made. I think that the expenses 
chargeable against the owners of private 
property ought to be restricted to the 
exact amount of benefit that they derive 
from the works done. I think they are 
not without their remedy under the Bill 
as it stands, and therefore I cannot ac- 
cept the Amendment. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I desire 
to move the following new Clause after 
Clause 13 :— 


(Exemption of premises of Railway or Canal 
Company having no communication with 
street. ) 

“No Railway or Canal Company shall be 
liable to any expenses under this Act in respect 
of any of their premises fronting, adjoining, or 
abutting on any street, if such premises are 
used solely for the purposes of their Railway or 
Canal undertaking, and have no communication 
with such street, but in the event of a commu- 
nication being made with such street at any time 
after the expenses of any private street works in 
respect thereof shallhave been apportioned under 
this Act, the Railway or Canal Company making 
such communication shall pay to the sanitary 


1 authority the amount which, but for the provi- 
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sions of this section, they would, in the first in- 
stance, have been liable to pay, and the sani- 
tary authority shall divide such amount among 
the owners for the time being of the other pre- 
mises, according to the proportions in which 
the original expenses were divided amongst 
them in the final apportionment made under 
this Act.” 


I hope the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Stansfeld) will be able to 
accept it. It is forthe purpose of ex- 
cluding specifically certain railway pro- 
perty and canal property, which, under 
no possible arrangement, can have any 
advantage or derive any benefit from 
streets made either alongside or con- 
nected with the railways or canals, and 
to which the Companies have no access. 
I believe it has been said that Clause 7 
makes provision for these cases. In 
fact, it gives the authorities the power 
in apportioning the expenses to take 
into account the greater or less amount 
of use that is made of the street. But I 
would point out that a great many cases 
of undoubted hardship have arisen, and 
many Railway Companies have been 
called upon to pay many thousands of 
pounds to defray the expense of street 
improvements from which they have 
received no advantage. It should be 
borne in mind that this is not a ques- 
tion as between the Railway Companies 
and the general public or the ratepayers, 
but it is really and only a question 
_ as between particular owners of pro- 
perty who have benefited by the lay- 
ing out of particular streets. I think 
that the principle of the Bill is that 
private street improvements of this kind 
ought to be charged on the party 
who is benetited in the particular street. 
This clause will in specific terms carry 
out that which I helieve the hon. Mem- 
ber who is responsible for this Bill (Mr. 
Dodds) intends should be carried out in 
regard to the power to be given to the 
Local Authority, and which, I think, it 
is not at all clear is carried out in the 
the Bill as it stands. I would remind 
the House also that the principle is ad- 
mitted in the Bill that a greater or less 
degree of benefit should be taken into 
account; and I would point out that 
there are at least 17 Private Bills in 
which I know that this clause has been 
introduced. I wouid also inform hon. 
Members that quite recently the Police 
and Sanitary Committee sitting upstairs 


upon the Carlisle Police and Improve- 


Mr. Jackson 
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ment Bill admitted this clause. [An 
hon. Member: No.] Somebody says 
‘‘No;” but it is quite clear that the Com- 
mittee did accept on that Bill a clause 
which, if not in the same words as this 
clause, is for all practical purposes the 
same. [An hon. Memper: No, no. | 
The hon. Member who says “No, no,” 
will probably inform the House in what 
sense the clause introduced into the 
Carlisle Bill differs from that which I 
have proposed. I will not trespass fur- 
ther on the time of the House, but will 
content myself with asking the House to 
accept my clause. 


New Clause (Exemption of premises 
of Railway or Canal Company having 
no communication with street,)—(J/r. 
Jackson,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): Before the House consents to read 
this clause a second time, I hope the 
House will allow me to explain that, by 
accepting it, they will be reversing a 
principle already affirmed by the House 
through the Police and Sanitary Com- 
mittee. The question came before that 
Committee, and it was pointed out that, 
if a factory were built adjoining the 
street, that factory would have to con- 
tribute to the expenses of the street ; but 
if a Railway Company made large loco- 
motive works, they would be exempt. A 
real grievance only arises where the 
Railway Companies have streets made 
beside their lines or sidings ; and there- 
fore the Sanitary Committee struck out 
the word ‘ premises,” and inserted the 
words ‘‘lines or sidings.”’ Therefore, I 
hope the House will not accept this 
Amendment. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
FELD) (Halifax): I would point out 
to the hon. Member that Clause 4 pro- 
vides for the contingency he has sug- 
gested. In Clause 4 it is provided that 
owners may object to the proposals of 
the Sanitary Authority if they allege that 
the premises ought to be excluded from 
the apportionment. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I 
would remind the House that in the 
clause of my hon. Friend (Mr. Jackson) 





there is a direction which is commanda- 
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tory that these premises should be ex-' On Motion of Mr. Sransrexp, the fol- 
cluded; butin the clause in the Bill that | lowing Amendment made:—Clause 3, 
is not so. If the clause in the Bill stands | page 2, line 29, leave out ‘or mado 
as it is, the Companies will find them- | good or is not,” and insert ‘‘ made good 
selves rated in respect of streets from | and.” 

which they receive no benefit what-| 4 ,onqment proposed, 


Oe. In page 3, line! 39, after the word “ respec- 


Question put, and negatived. tively,” to insert the words— 
“(a.) That the alleged street is not a street 


Mr. CARBUTT (Monmouth, &e.): I a ae ec ps jn 
° a ae “ (b. at the proposed works are insuffi- 
beg to move, in Clause 2, page 2, line 25, cient or unreasonable, or that the esti- 


at end, to add— mated expenses are excessive.’’ — (Mr. 
« «Owner,’ in addition to having the meaning | Dodds.) 
assigned to it by ‘The Public Health Act,| Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
1875,’ shall, where the lands or premises front- be there inserted.” 
ing, adjoining, or abutting upon any street are 
held upon a building lease having less than Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (Chelsea): 
twenty years to run, subject to a ground rent, The A d t : a te to hh vee 
include the freeholder or lessor, who shall be- © Amendment propose y the Bon. 
come liable to be charged with the expenses of | Member would undo what we did in 
executing the private street works jointly with | Committee, and, therefore, I cannot sup- 
the ‘owner,’ as defined in ‘The Public Health port it. I had previously moved the 
Act, 1875,’ and in proportion to the benefit to Amendment in the name of the hon 
be derived by him from such private street im- M b v wera i 
provements, regard being had not only to the | “ember for Leeds (Mr. Jackson). The 
ground rent payable to him, but also to the num- hon. Member was not present, and I 
ber of years remaining unexpired under the | did so simply for the purpose of raising 
building lease. discussion. There are cases in which a 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Isthe hon. Mem- | Single owner can object, and also cases 
ber moving a new clause ? where the majority of owners can raise 
Mu. CARBUTT: It is on the Paper. | 2 objection. The hon. Member for Leeds 
The question deals with houses built on had put on the Paper an Amendment 
leasehold property where the houses are which would have in all cases allowed a 
on very short leases. In such cases the single owner to make objection. I with- 
expenses of street improvements come on drew the Amendment. I pointed out in 
the lessee, and the lessor has nothing to the Committee the very considerable 
pay. What I say is, that the expenses | hardships which would ensue if the 
clause were accepted in its original 


should b rtionately divided be- 
“tn F cl shee cee ee? | tauen, he T have said, the hon. Member 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I understand the | is now seeking to undo what we did in 
hon. Member is substituting another | Committee. I do not know whether the 


Amendment for that on the Paper. hon. Member agrees with me, but, cer- 

Mr. CARBUTT: I am now moving | tainly, I feel inclined to take a division. 
the Amendment on the Paper; but if Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): The 
that is accepted, I understand the Go- | transposition of the words suggested 
verament desire me to move certain| Would make the matter subject to the 
words as an Amendment to it. majority of owners, whereas in the form 
an d. “Thatth a they are in at present any owner may 
, ee ved? ’ atthose words | make an objection. I think that is a 
e there inserted. very material point. 

‘ue PRESIDENT or true LOCAL! Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- | GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
retp) (Halifax): This is not the Amend- rELD) (Halifax): I do not see sufficient 
ment which I understood my hon. Friend | reason to hark back to the Amendment 
was going to move. It is one which rejected in Committee, and, therefore, I 
was rejected in the Committee, and I | shall support the view of the right hon. 
also object to its introduction in the | Baronet. 

Bill. | Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put. Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg to 


The House divided :—Ayes 135; Noes |; move, in Clause 7, page 6, line 14, after 
112: Majority 23.—(Div. List, No. 121.) | the word “but,” to omit the words— 
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_, The es ay may, if they think ; I move the addition in consequence of a 
it just, resolve that. decision given in December last in the 
The effect of this omission would be to | case of ‘ Wright v. Ingle.” Prior to 
render the clause much more definite | that it was assumed that the 151st sec- 
than it is at present, and to express | tion of the Public Health Act exempted 
more clearly the intention the clause is} chapels from the operation of the 
designed to express. I believe the right | Statute; but since that decision it has 
hon. Gentleman the President of the | been suggested that, though ministers 
Local Government Board will accept the | are exempt, trustees are liable under 








Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 7, 
page 6, line 14, after the word “ but,” 
to leave out the words ‘‘the sanitary 
authority may, if they think it just, 
resolve that.””—‘ Mr. Jackson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. DODDS (Stockton): I have con- 
sidered these words since my hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Jackson) spoke to me on 
the subject, and I am afraid I cannot 
accept the Amendment. It would limit 
the power of the Sanitary Authority in 
the exercise of their discretion. I would 
point out that Railway Companies and 
others, if they do not approve of the 
apportionment of the expenses by the 
Sanitary Authority, have the power of 
appealing. 

HE PRESIDENT or ruz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srays- 
FELD) (Halifax): The hon. Member be- 
hind me (Mr. Dodds) has not, I think, 
understood the proposal. It not only 
leaves the Sanitary Authority at liberty 
in settling the apportionment to have re- 
gard to the “‘ considerations” contained 
in tho clause, but it absolutely directs 
them to do so. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE (Chelsea): 
Is the hon. Member in charge of the 
Bill satisfied with the way the clause 
reads now? If he is, well and good. 

On Motion of Mr. Sransrexp, the fol- 
lowing Amendment made :—Clause 10, 
page 8, line 40, at end, insert ‘ except 
quit rents and Crown debts.” 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 
tingham, 8.): I beg to propose to amend 
Clause 10, by adding, at the end— 

“ This provision shall apply in all cases where 
notices or orders have been already given or 
made, or works executed under ‘ ‘ihe Public 
Health Act, 1875,’ in regard to all expenses 
which have not been actually already paid by 
the owner, as well as where they may hereafter 
be given, made, or executed under the Act.”’ 


Mr. Jackson 





the Definition Clause. The Bill has 
removed the doubt raised in that case. 
So far it is very satisfactory, and I am 
only asking that those persons on whcm 
claims have been made shall be put in 
the same position as all other parties 
will be in when this Bill has become 
law. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 13, 
page 10, at end, insert— 

“ This provision shall apply in all cases where 
notices or orders have been already given or 
made, or works executed under ‘The Public 
Health Act, 1875,’ in regard to all expenses 
which have not been actually already paid by 
the owner, as well as where they may hereafter 
be given, made, or executed under the Act.’’— 
(Mr. Carvell Williams.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODDS (Stockton): It seems to 
me that the proposed addition is rather 
retrospective in its character, and is one 
that the House ought to be careful in 
ae I should prefer that the 
words be not accepted. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Sransrecp, the fol- 
lowing Amendments made :—Clause 16, 
page 10, line 36, leave out ‘‘ tempo- 
rarily;”’ Clause 17, page 11, line 1, leave 
out ‘‘whether;” line 1, leave out ‘‘ or 
interest ;”’ line 3, after ‘“‘ works,” insert 
‘“the cost of which has been defrayed 
out of a loan;” line 3, leave out ‘‘ and 
interest ;” line 4, leave out ‘‘ any loan 
borrowed for the purpose of such works,” 
and insert ‘‘ such loan.” 


Capratn COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral, : 
The next two Amendments which stand 
on the Paper in my name have for their 
object simply to render one of the new 
clauses added to the Bill of the same 
scope as the remainder of the measure. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 21, 
page 13, line 7, leave out “‘of the urban,” 
and insert ‘‘of the sanitary;” line 16, 
leave out “urban,” and insert ‘sani- 
tary.” —( Captain Cotton.) 

Amendment agreed fo. 
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Mr. DODDS (Stockton): As the Bill 


meets with the general concurrence o 
the House, perhaps it will assent to the 
proposal that the Bill be now read a 
third time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time,” — 
(Mr. Dodds,)\—put, and agreed to. 


Bill passed. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS  (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS) ACT (1875 


AMENDMENT BILL.—[Pitt 241.] 
(Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Chance.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended, resumed. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
regret it is my duty at such a late hour 
—or, rather, at such an early hour 
‘3.30 a.m.) —to ask the House to procced 
with the consideration of this Bill. I 
think the course that has been taken 
was not quite unexpected by hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sit below the Gangway on 
this side of the House. This Order 
would have been reached an hour ago 
but for the plainly obstructive tactics of 
hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway. I 
do not wish to imitate their tactics there ; 
I merely content myself with moving 
the following clause as to the First Sche- 
dule :— 

“The First Schedule to the principal Act is 
hereby repealed, and the Schedule to this Act 
substituted therefor.” 


A Clause (Revised Schedule of re- 


turning officers’ charges, )—( Mr. Chance,) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Sirk JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I have never before 
been charged in this House with any- 
thing like obstruction, and I am quite 
sure there is no hon. Gentleman who 
sat with me in the House years ago who 
can contradict me. I would, however, 
ask the House whether it is at all con- 
sistent with its usual practice to ap- 
proach the consideration of such ques- 
tions as are down on the Notice Paper 
at this hour of the morning? I shall 
have to put it to you, Sir, when we 
come to some of the Amendments on 
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the Paper, whether it is competent at 


f | this stage of the Bill to widen the wd 
° 


of the measure in the manner propos 
There are Amendments coming on of a 
perfectly novel character—I am not 
going to discuss them—but I maintain 
that, consistently with our usual practice, 
it is improper for us at this stage to add 
clauses foreign to the objects of the Bill. 
I say it is impossible for us to consider 
the Bill at all at this time in the morn- 
ing. The state of the Front Benches 
shows that it has not been contemplated 
that this Bill would be goneon with. The 
Amendments are important and novel, 
and have only been presented to-day. 
Up to 2 o’clock this morning I had no 
idea that this Bill was to be brought 
on. It must have taken hon. Members 
entirely by surprise. I bog to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Str James Fergusson. ) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
8.): I trust hon. Gentlemen will ap- 
proach this question with unprejudiced 
minds. It is very late—it will not be 
unnatural if some hon. Members think 
it too late to go on with these Amend- 
ments—but I would point out that the 
first Amendment which has been moved 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Kilkenny is one which has been 
on the Paper several days. It is only 
fair to deal with the Amendments as 
they come up. If the right hon. Baro- 
net objects to some of them, he can ob- 
ject at a later stage, and can then move 
the adjournment of the debate. The 
first Amendment merely asserts the 
principle that the Revising Officers’ 
charges require to be amended. If hon. 
Gentlemen are opposed to subsequent 
new clauses, such as that throwing the 
expenses on the rates, they can offer 
opposition to them when the proper 
time arrives, but that is no reason why 
we should not dispose of this Amend- 
ment now before us. I do trust that we 
shall be allowed to dispose of this matter. 
The passing of this clause will not com- 
mit the House to the Schedule down in 
the name of my hon. Friend. It will, 
as I say, only assert the principle that 
it is desirable to revise the Schedule of 
the principal Act. I trust, therefore, 
that the opposition will not be con- 
tinued. 
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Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University): | 


I think there is a great deal in what the 
bon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just sat down has said as to the first 
Amendment which stands in the name 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Kilkenny (Mr. Chance). Though 
I concur in what has fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet behind me as to the 
possibility of our going on with subse- 
quent Amendments, I think that so far 
as this particular proposal is concerned 
we might go on with it. I should not 
advise my right hon. Friend to press his 
Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate on this particular clause. On the 
next clause, if he makes a similar pro- 
posal, I shall certainly support him and 
appeal to the Government to support 
him also. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) will agree to report Pro- 
gress after this Amendment, I will with- 
draw my Motion. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
question of reporting Progress must be 
wholly in the hands of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the right hon. 
Baronet withdraw the Motion ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: If the 
hon. and learned Member will not give 
the promise I ask for, I must persist in 
my Motion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
S.): With the indulgence of the House, 
I may say that after this first Amend- 
ment is disposed of I will not ask the 
House to inflict upon itself a longer 
Sitting. Of course, the question of re- 
porting is one for the feeling of the 
House. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I wish to make one remark. 
When I moved that Progress be re- 
ported on another Bill, two hours ago, I 
did not know that this Bill was coming 
on; therefore, the insinuations cast on us 
from those Benches were not deserved. 
I beg to move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Motion made, and Question proposed; 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Mark Stewart.) 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
| Lreally do not see why we should ad- 
journ. This new Parliament has got 
into the very bad habit of wishing to 
go home early. It seems to me that we 
frequently sit as late as this. The clause 
I have to move is of some importance. 
Hon. Gentlemen have remained here 
until now in order to express their opi- 
nions, or vote on the clause ; therefore, I 
certainly shall oppose the Motion for 
the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University’ : 
I venture now to appeal to the Govern- 
ment on this question. This Notice 
Paper has ouly been circulated this 
morning. It bears date ‘ Thursday, 
3rd June” and it professes to con- 
tain new clauses to this Bill. But really 
the clauses it contains—and I am not 
going to discuss them on this Motion for 
Adjournment—have nothing to do with 
the Bill. They are not of little import- 
ance, they are of extreme importance. 
Each one of these clauses is a Bill in 
itself, and I do not think that even the 
hon. Gentlemen who propose them can 
seriously urge us to discuss them at the 
present time. No decision arrived at 
under such circumstances could be of 
the least value; and I would further 
— out that every decision, no matter 
1ow arrived at, must be final, because 
this is the last stage of the Bill at which 
an Amendment can be moved. It is not 
as if we were in Committee, when any- 
thing we do can be revised on Report. 
[do not know whether it is of use to 
appeal to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
not to resist the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment; but I would, at any rate, appeal 
to the Government in the present state 
of the House not to allow the Sitting to 
be further extended. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tux LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Srans- 
FELD) (Halifax): I understood the hon. 
and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Healy) to express the opinion, in which 
his Friends about him were agreed, that 
it would be reasonable to adjourn the 
debate after the passing of the last 
clause. |‘ No, no!’’} Well, I under- 
stood that. I confess it does appear to 
me that no good purpose would be 
served by the House endeavouring to 
goon with the Bill. It is quite true 
that we have a considerable number of 
| Members present, and it is also true 
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that a considerable proportion of those 
Members are in favour of the further 
discussion of this Bill; but, on the 
other hand, I would ask hon. Members 
whether persistence in the attempt to 
make further progress can result in any- 
thing but a succession of divisions on 
Motions for Adjournment, and whether 
it is not practically impossible to make 
further progress with the Bill to-night ? 
I think I may say that if I had the en- 
tire responsibility of representing the 
Government, I should not be ready to 
advise the House, or any portion of it, 
at this moment to enter upon this con- 
troversy which can, it seems to me, only 
end in one way, and which may preju- 
dice discussion on a future occasion. I 
do not think I should have been able to 
take this view as strongly as I do had 
it not been for, as I venture to think, 
the very reasonable remarks of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
South Londonderry (Mr. Healy), After 
the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and the evidence we have 
had that they indicated the sense of the 
House, I think it is impossible to resist 
the Motion made. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
§.): Perhaps I may be allowed to say 
a word, as the Ist clause was passed on 
the faith of an understanding with me 
to the effect that no further Amendment 
would betaken. I thank hon. Friends 
on the opposite side for having sat up 
so long, and, as I carried a point on the 
understanding referred to, 1 shall have 
to vote for the adjournment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Four o'clock in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 4th June, 1886. 


MINUTES.]—Pvnttc Brtrs—First Reading— 
Jurors’ Detention * (142); Public Health 
Acts (Improvement Expenses) * (143); In- 
ternational and Colonial Copyright * (144). 

Seeond Reading—Patriotic Fund (131); ‘Tram- 
ways Order in Council (Ireland) (132); 
Patents Amendment (133); Sea Fishing 
Boats (Scotland) * (140). 

Committee — Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
(122-149). 
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Select Committee — Report — Church Patronage 
[No. 145]; Electric Lighting Act (1882) 
Amendment (No. 1); Electric Lighting Act 
(1882) Amendment (No. 2) [No. 147]. 

Report—Church Patronage * (63-146) ; Electric 
Lighting Act (1882) Amendment (No. 3}* 
(48-148) ; Labourers (Ireland) Acts Amend- 
ment *(120) ; Arbitration * (138). 

Third Reading—Oxford University (Justices) * 
(119), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Customs and Inland Revenne 
[49 Viet. c. 18]; Metropolitan Police (Sta- 
tions) [49 Viet. c. 22]; Drowned Persons 
(Discovery and Interment) [49 Virt. ¢. 20]; 
Burial Grounds (Scotland) Act (1855) Amend- 
ment [49 Vict. c. 21]; National Debt [49 
Viet. ec. 19]; Companies Acts Amendment 
[49 Viet. c. 23]; Arms (Ireland) [49 Vict. 
c. 24]. 

ProvisionAL Orper Bitis -— Committee — 
Elementary Education Confirmation (Bir- 
mingham) * (96); Elementary Education 
Confirmation (London) * (97). 

Royal Assent—Metropolitan Commons [49 Viet, 
c. xiv]; Commons Regulation (Stoke) {# 
Viet. ec. xv}; Commons Regulation and In- 
closure (Totternhoe) [49 Viet. c. xvi]; Local 
Government (No. 1) [49 Viet. c. xvii]; Local 
Government (No. 2) [49 Viet. c. xviii} ; Local 
Government (Poor Law) (No. 1) [49 Viet. 
c. xix]; Local Government (Poor Law) (No. 2) 
(49 Viet.c. xx]; Local Government (Poor Law) 
(No. 3) [49 Viet. c. xxi]; Local Government 
(Poor Law) (No. 4) [49 Viet. c. xxii]; Local 
Government (Poor Law) (No. 5) [49 Viet. 
ce. xxiiiJ; Local Government (Poor Law) 
(No. 6) [49 Viet. c. xxiv]. 


THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY— 
TWENTY YEARS OF COERCION, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Tne Marqvess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I should like to ask the in- 
dulgence of your Lordships for a few 
words of personal explanation. Eminent 
persons ‘‘elsewhere’”’ have been in the 
habit of turning aside from their own 
proper antagonists and discussing my ob- 
servations. I have no objection to that 
practice. I only desire that they should 
quote correctly. T should not in general 
trouble your Lordships with corrections 
of any misquotations except where the 
position of the individual or the special 
nature of the challenge rather exposes 
me to the choice between doing so and 
of allowing it to be believed that the 
quotations were correct. The first per- 
son to whose quotation I demur is the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley). I 
observe that last night, if he is properly 
reported, he used these words— 

“Do my hon. Friends below the Gangway 
think that any modus vivend’ can be found be- 
tween us and Gentlemen opposite who are in 
favour of 20 years of coercion? [Opposition cries 


Twenty Years of Coercion. 
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of ‘ Withdraw!’] I will withdraw that impu- 
tation,’ Mr. Morley replied, “as soon as I 
hear one single right hon. Gentleman on that 
Bench disavow what Lord Salisbury said in 
Her Majesty’s Theatre.” 
Now, my Lords, that statement of my 
observations is not correct. I never used 
these words either in Her Majesty’s 
Theatre or in St. James’s Hall. 1 never 
said that I was in favour of 20 years of 
coercion, and I never spoke in that sense, 
which is moreimportant. The object of 
my observations was to show that the 
application of the word ‘coercion ’’ to 
the measures recommended by us was 
wholly unsuitable and improper; and 
coercion, according to the ordinary use 
of the term, means legislation in re- 
straint of liberty and directed against 
political disaffection. I have never, 
either in Her Majesty’s Theatre or in 
St. James’s Hall, recommended legisla- 
tion in restraint of liberty or legislation 
against political disaffection. What we 
have desired to recommend is legislation 
in protection of liberty—legislation to 
defend the innocent population against 
the unlawful acts of criminal men and 
criminal associations. This has never 
been called coercion up to this time. If 
it is coercion, I agree with the noble 
Duke, whom I do not see present (the 
Duke of Argyll) that it ought to be 
recommended, not only for 20 years, but 
for ever, and not only in Ireland, but 
in every civilized country. The other 
correction which I humbly wish to make 
is directed to the observations of a gen- 
tleman who is not a subject of Her Ma- 
jesty. LIobserve that Mr. Blaine, who, 
I believe, is canvassing for the exalted 
post of President of the Republic of the 
United States, did me the honour to de- 
nounce me in somewhat vigorous and 
un-Parliamentary terms. If it in any 
way assists the candidature which Mr. 
Blaine has in view, I trust that he will 
continue his denunciations of me; but I 
hope he will do so without misquoting 
entirely the observations I have made. 
I venture to correct him because, stated 
in the prominent manner in which his 
observations have been, I am afraid 
that if I did not do so it might be 
thought there was a shred of foundation 
for the language he has imputed to me. 
What it appears, by telegraph, he wrote 
yesterday is as follows :— 

“T was referring to Lord Salisbury’s declara- 
tion that the Irish might remain as they are 
now or emigrate.” 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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I never made any declaration of that 
kind, or any declaration which could be 
by any ingenuity or malignity tortured 
into that statement. Perhaps your Lord- 
ships will allow me to remind you of 
what I didsay. Isaid that I thought I 
could not recommend the expenditure of 
£150,000,000, because I thought that it 
would be too heavy a burden for the 
people of this country; but that if the 
money was to be spent it could be better 
spent in emigrating an additional por- 
tion of the Irish people than in buying 
out the landlords. I did that, as my 
words will show, in no sense of telling 
them to go if they did not like the insti- 
tutions under which they lived. I did 
that on grounds of pure humanity. My 
words were these— 

“T would point out to the Government that 

if they could only emigrate another 1,000,900 of 
the Irish people they might do it for a great 
deal less than £150,000,000 sterling. Thoy 
could set them up in a distant Colony under 
conditions in which they would be certain to 
prosper. They could give them in place of 
present misery and agitation a bright future of 
industry and prosperity; and if they should 
spend this money in conveying a large portion 
of the inhabitants of the congested districts to 
Manitoba, the result would be magical on the 
social condition of the Irish people. Wages 
would immediately rise; rents, if they were too 
high, would fall.” 
I may be wrong in my estimate of the 
value of emigration ; but it used to be 
universally admitted as true that to 
assist men to leave a country where 
wages were low and employment was 
scarce and to go to a rich and a new 
country was a beneficent act. I adhere 
to that belief; but whether I am right 
or wrong, there is not the slightest 
ground for saying that in such a sug- 
gestion there was anything in the least 
degree approaching to insult to any 
portion of the Irish people. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (The Earl of Kimpertey): My 
Lords, it is natural and proper that the 
noble Marquess should desire to give a 
contradiction to what he considers to be 
a misunderstanding or a misquotation of 
one of his speeches. Of course, we are 

laced at a considerable disadvantage. 

A laugh.| The noble Lord laughs. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH: As the 
noble Earl very frequently does. [ Cries 
of ‘‘ Order!”’)} 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY: I am 

erfectly in Order. The noble Lord 

aughs before he hears what I have to 
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say. What I was about to state was 
that, of course, I have not the advantage 
of having with me a copy of the speech 
of the noble Marquess. If, therefore, in 
any remarks I am about to make I 
should fall into error, the noble Mar- 
quess will, perhaps, correct me, as 1 
only speak from recollection. The noble 
Marquess takes exception to what was 
said by my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 
in ‘another place” last night. With 
regard to that speech of my right hon. 
Friend, from a report of which the noble 
Marquess quotes from Zhe Times, and 
which report, I presume, is substantially 
correct, the noble Marquess complains 
that my right hon. Friend ascribed to 
him the recommendation of 20 years of 
coercion. In the first place, I wish to 
observe that a vast deal more is made to 
turn upon a verbal difference than can 
be really sustained. My own view may 
be expressed in this way—just as a rose 
by any other name may smell as sweet, 
so the converse may be perfectly true. 
What I wish to point out to the noble 
Marquess is, that in the speech he made 
at St. James’s Hall he said that after 20 
years of such measures as he recom- 
mended there might come a time when 
you might repeal or get rid of coercive 
measures. If I remember rightly, those 
were the words used. Is it, therefore, 
very unreasonable that, connecting one 
part of the speech with another, it should 
be generally assumed that 20 years of 
resolute government — the very words 
used by the noble Marquess—meant 20 
years of, I will not say coercion, but the 
kind of repressive measures to which 
we have been accustomed for so many 
years? There is no question about that. 
We have had a system of repressive 
measures towards Ireland, and the argu- 
mentis that the noble Marquess is recom- 
mending a continuance of that system. 
For my own part, I think the inference 
drawn from the speech of the noble 
Marquess was very natural, not only be- 
cause of what I believe were the words 
used in the latter part of the speech, but 
also as coupled with an announcement 
made by the Government of which he 
was the Head at the commencement of 
the Session. What was the policy which 
was recommended at the beginning of 
the Session, after the journey and ex- 
amination by the right hon. Gentleman 
Mr. W. H. Smith, but the introduction 
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of some repressive measures ? When my 
right hon. Friend argued, as I under- 
stand he did in the other House, that 
the alternative to our policy is a policy 
of repression, such as we have pursued 
for many years past, and that this was 
the policy recommended by the noble 
Marquess, I must say that, notwithstand- 
ing the explanation now made by the 
noble Marquess, that I think my right 
hon. Friend was entirely justified. 


SITTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE— THE WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS.—QUESTION, 

In reply to Lord Batrovr, 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (The Earl of Krwzertey) said, 
that the state of Business in the House 
of Commons was such that it would be 
inconvenient for the Government to ad- 
journ that day for the Whitsuntide Holi- 
days. He did not think it would be 
“aay seen to do soon Monday. Tuesday, 

e thought, would be a more probable 
day on which to propose an adjourn- 
ment. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
their Lordships had a very convenient 
form of adjourning during pleasure; 
and if they adopted that form, and if 
anything untoward shorld happen on 
Monday or Tuesday, and the Govern- 
ment should have anything important 
to communicate to the House, they could 
meet at any hour to hear it. 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
RESOLUTION. 


Standing Order No. XXXIV. con- 
sidered (according to Order). 


Lorp HOBHOUSE, in rising to 


move— 


“ That Standing Order No. XXXIV. be con- 
sidered in order to its being dispensed with,”’ 
said, the reason why he asked their 
Lordships to suspend the Order was that 
it provided that when a Bill came up 
from the House of Commons it should 
be struck off the Minutes if Notice of 
second reading were not given within 
12 days. The object of the Bill which 
he desired to submit for second reading 
was to accelerate the enfranchisement 
of copyholds. The greater part of the 
Bill consisted of Amendments, suggested 
by the Copyhold Commissioners, to the 
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present procedure; and it would be for 
their Lordships to consider whether they 
would send it to a Select Committee. It 
was generally admitted that this was a | 
desirable object, although they might 
differ as to the steps that ought to be 
taken in order to obtain it. When the | 
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and not by a private Member, and full 
Notice of at least a week ought to have 
been given of it. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (The Earl of Krrperzey) said, 
he hoped that their Lordships would 
take into consideration the fact that the 


Bill came up from the House of Com-!| noble and learned Lord (Lord Hob- 
mons he was asked to take charge of it, | house) was not aware of the existence of 





and, finding that there was a great, the Standing Order, and that they would 
quantity of detail in it, he was desirous | 

of corresponding with several stewards | 
of manors, who had a good deal to say 
upon the subject. About a week ago he 
came down tothe House for the purpose 
of giving Notice of the second reading, 
and found that the Order which he now 
asked their Lordships to suspend, and 
the existence of which he was unaware 
of, had killed the Bill. He, therefore, 
asked their Lordships, under these cir- 
cumstances, to enable him to give Notice 
of the second reading by suspending the 
Order in question. If their Lordships 
suspended the Order he proposed to 
notify the second reading for the earliest 
possible day after Whitsuntide; but, 
should it not be suspended, the Bill 
would have to take the more circuitous 
and troublesome course of being intro- 
duced again. He understood that the 
noble Duke the Chairman of Committees 
(the Duke of Buckingham) had stated 
that there was a precedent for remedy- 
ing an oversight such as that which had | 
occurred in the case of this Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the said Order be dis- 
peused with in respect of the said Bill.” 
—( The Lord Hobhouse.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he desired 
tv point out that the Standing Order 
provided that a Bill which remained on 
the Table of the House without Notice 
of second reading being given within the 
time stated should not be proceeded with 
in the same Session. The object of the 
Order was to prevent a surprise being 
sprung upon the Honse; and, consider- 
ing the importance of this Bill, and the 
uncertainty as to whether it would be 
brought on or not, he called the atten- 
tion of the officers of the House a few 
days ago to the fact that Notice of second 
reading had not been given within the 
required time. The noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Hobhouse), he submitted, 
had taken a very inconvenient course. 
The Motion should have been made by 








a responsible Minister of the Crown, | 
Lord Hobhouse 


allow the Bill to proceed. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that a few days ago he was not able to 
induce the House to suspend a Standing 
Order to provide work for 7,000 people ; 
and yet they were now asked to suspend 
a Standing Order to provide work for a 
single Peer. He did not say that the 
Standing Order should not be suspended; 
what he said was that if it were to be sus- 
pended some reason should be given for 
doing so, and the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Hobhouse) had not given a suffi- 
cient reason for suspending it. He (the 
Marquessof Salisbury) should liketo hear 
better reasons for this proposal than that 
the noble Lord did not know the Stand- 
ing Order. He did not express an opi- 
nion on the Bill beyond saying that it 
was a very complicated measure. It had 
passed the House of Commons through 
the pertinacity of particular Members, 
and as it affected great interests it could 
hardly be adopted by their Lordships 
without being thoroughly inquired into 
by a competent Committee and to hear 
evidence. ‘They were now on the eve of 
the Whitsuntide Holidays, the Bill could 
not be read until about the end of June, 
and even supposing that everything went 
on normally, and that the Session lived 
the length of life of other Sessions, he 
did not think there was much chance for 
the Bill. But this Session was not in 
good condition, and there were signs of 
an attack of illness, which might or 
might not prove fatal, so that he did not 
see what advantage might or might not 


be got by suspending the Standing Order ~ 


and reading the Bill a second time. He 
was afraid that this was only another 
instance of the strange desire to read 
Bills a second time and then drop them. 
He wanted the Bill thoroughly inquired 
into by a Select Committee, and if the 
Committee could devise a mode of re- 
ducing these heterogeneous tenures into 
a more simple system he should be very 
glad. He could not say that any cause 
had been given for suspending the 
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Standing Order, and he should vote 
against it. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErscHELL) said, he thought the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
was proposing that the House should 
mete out a very hard measure to the 
noble Lord in charge of the Bill (Lord 
Hobhouse), and to the great number of 
persons who were interested in the ques- 
tion. The Bill had been fully discussed 
in that House, and had passed through 
the House of Commons with great care, 
and been dealt with by a Select Commit- 
tee. The subject was one in which a 
large number of persons were deeply in- 
terested ; and if the noble Marquess in- 
quired into the state of opinion in Lan- 
eashire, he would find that the Bill 
excited the greatest interest there. 
Would anyone suffer from this Bill 
being allowed to proceed ? It would have 
a most unfortunate appearance if the 
noble Marquess prevented the suspension 
of the Standing Order when the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Hobhouse), a 
Member of the minority of that House, 
had explained the reason why this un- 
fortunate mistake had occurred. The 
other day the noble Marquess was for 
suspending a Standing Order to get a 
Private Bill passed, and he was opposed 
to doing so now on a question which was 
of great importance to a numerous class. 
There was a precedent for what their 
Lordships were asked to do. On a for- 
mer occasion, when a Bill was in a 
similar position, a noble Earl (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) took the matter up, and 
the Motion to suspend the Standin 
Order was agreed to. Both the noble 
Earl (Earl Beauchamp) and the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
were opposed to the Bill, and had voted 
against a similar measure. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Will the noble and learned Lord give 
the ground for his statement ? 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
noble Marquess voted against the Bill. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I did not vote against the principle of 
the Bill, but I voted against it only 
on account of the time. I never ex- 
~ ge any opinion with regard to the 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
thought the noble Marquess stated — 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I never opened my lips. 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could not know that the noble Marquess 
only voted against the Bill on account 
of time if he never opened his lips. 

Tae Dvoxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he would remind the 
noble and learned Lord that the last 
occasion that Bill was before the House, 
and to which he had referred, was 13 
years ago. He must enter his protest 
against the assertion of the noble and 
learned Lord that it was because the 
Motion for the suspension of the Stand- 
ing Order was moved from the Minis- 
terial side of the House it was opposed 
on that side. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
never intended to make such an asser- 
tion. What he meant was that it would 
appear that an indulgence which had 
been accorded to a noble Lord on the 
Opposition side would not be allowed 
to a noble Lord on the Ministerial side. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, of course he accepted 
the disclaimer; but if the noble and 
learned Lord wished to make a pre- 
cedent out of what had been done, he 
might remind him what had occurred, 
not 13 years ago, but only three or four 
days ago. A Motion was made to sus- 

end the Standing Orders by the noble 
rl (Earl Cadogan), and it was sup- 
ported by the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), but was refused. 
Therefore, the noble and learned Lord 
was not justified in his statement. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 39; Not-Contents 63: 


8 | Majority 24. 


Resolved in the negative. 


NAVY—UNARMOUR-ENDED SHIPS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in rising to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether all the unarmour-ended ships of 
the Admiral, or of any other class such as 
the Agamemnon, Ajax, Edinburgh, and 
Colossus, are designed as has been 
stated by the Chief Constructor of the 
Navy to be sunk 15 or 18 inches by the 
admission of several hundred tons of 
water before going into action as a 
means of maintaining the requisite trim; 
whether such orders have been issued as 
to make it perfectly clear to officers in 
command that this method is to be 
adopted by them when an immediate 
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battle is expected; and whether the 
Admiralty intend to issue instructions, 
or have already issued any, for experi- 
ments to be tried with the object of as- 
certaining the effect of such a system ? 
said, he asked the Question with the 
object of ascertaining if it were the 
serious intention of the designer of these 
vessels that this plan should be adopted. 
He understood that the Chief Construc- 
tor had stated that there would practi- 
cally be no reductionin speed by the adop- 
tion of this plan. It was very important 
to ascertain that, because all the vessels 
he had named were totally incapable of 
being steered at a greater speed than 
10 knots, and if any reduction in that 
amount of speed were made their powers 
in action would be altogether crippled. 
He thought the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Ripon), and everyone who 
occupied his post, should be careful that 
officers should have, before the critical 
moment of action arrived, every possible 
means of satisfying themselves as to the 
conditions under which they were ex- 
pected to fight. 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (The Marquess of Rrpon) said, 
the noble Viscount was, he thought, mis- 
taken in the first part of his Question, the 
statement referred to having been made 
by the late Chief Constructor, and not 
by the present. It was by no means in- 
tended that, under all circumstances, 
water should be admitted into these 
vessels before going into action. If the 
vessels were properly laden with all 
their usual stores, there would be no 
occasion for admitting water. This plan 
was only intended to be adopted when 
a vessel happened to be light and the 
trim sented to be corrected. There 
was no Regulation laid down nor any 
Order issued, nor was it the intention of 
the Admiralty to issue any Order that 
upon all occasions water was to be ad- 
mitted to any extent at all, and certainly 
not to the large extent mentioned in the 
noble Viscount’s Question. It was quite 
likely that in action one of the compart- 
ments of a vessel might be pierced by a 
shot, and in such an event it might be 
desirable to admit water into another 
compartment in order to set the trim 
right. It was clear that the matter was 
one which ought to be left entirely to 
the discretion of the gallant officers com- 
manding the vessels, who had at their dis- 
posal full information in regard to every 
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part of their vessels and everything con- 
nected with them. The noble Viscount 
was, of course, aware that water ballast 
was very extensively used in the Mer- 
chant Navy. An experiment in con- 
nection with this matter had been made 
some time ago with the Howe, and the 
result wes that the ship was im- 
mersed 13 inches deeper, with the loss 
of only half-a-knot per hour in speed. 
Therefore, there was reason to believe that 
generally there would be very little loss 
in speed. He quite admitted the highly 
scientific character of these vessels and 
the great responsibility which the nature 
of their construction had thrown upon 
naval officers, who, he believed, were 
fully competent to discharge the import- 
ant trusts committed to them. As to 
43-ton guns, he desired to supplement 
what he had stated the other evening. 
They had now 10 of these guns. Six 
of them were to be replaced by six land 
service guns of a better type, and the 
Admiralty had taken steps to order six 
new guns. They were to be of the best 
description, and would be supplied as 
speedily as possible, although he was 
afraid they would not be able to have 
them for some 12 or 14 months. 


PATRIOTIC FUND BILL.—(No. 181.) 
(The Lord Sandhurst.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Sanpuvrst), 
in rising to move the second reading of 
the Bill, said, that previous to the in- 
troduction of the Bill of 1881 some 
changes in the status of the Patriotic 
Fund Commission were in contempla- 
tion, and these changes included a state- 
ment in the Preamble of the Bill—that 
the Patriotic Fund Commissioners should 
apply to the Charity Commissioners for 
a scheme for the management of their 
girls’ school. The proposed alterations 
not being carried out, the powers of the 
Patriotic Fund Commission being some- 
what extended, the necessity for the 
action of the Charity Commissioners in 
regard to the girls’ school ended. By the 
proposed arrangement it was intended to 
relieve the Patriotic Fund Commissioners 
from the obligation to apply to the 
Charity Commissioners, as it was con- 
sidered that administrative convenience 
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would ensue, and that the administra- 
tion would be carried out with greater 
economy, which would, therefore, not 
require any reduction in the numbers of 
the girls. There was a clause giving 

wer to receive subscriptions in aid of 
the funds of the Commission. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Sandhurst.) 


Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he quite 
approved of the object of the measure. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on 7uesday next. 


TRAMWAYS ORDER IN COUNCIL 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No 132.) 
(The Lord FitzGerald.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD, in rising to 
move the second reading of the Bill, 
pointed out at some length the proceed- 
ings connected with the Order in Council; 
and said the Bill was one of great im- 
portance, as it referred to a proposed 
tramway in a rural district adjoining 
the city of Cork. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Fits Gerald.) 


Tue Eart or BELMORE, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, said, he did this on 
—_¥ grounds. He objected that the 

ill had not been introduced before 
June 1, following the date of the Order 
in Council. The matter was before 
the Select Committee of which he was 
Chairman last year, and the Bill had 
been already rejected by their Lord- 
ships. He was glad to say that he was 
not interested in any way in the mea- 
sure. He had no interest in the county 
of Cork. The substantial objection to 
the Bill was that it would impose a 
burden on a district that would not be 
benefited by the tramway. 

Amendment moved, toleave out (‘‘now’’) 
and add at the end of the Motion (‘this 
day six months.”)—(Zhe Earl of Bel- 
more.) 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, that the Bill 
was regarded as a very important one, 
and was viewed with the keenest in- 


terest in the county of Cork; and he | 
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hoped the noble Earl (the Earl of Bel- 
more) would not press his Motion toa 
division. He was sure their Lordships 
would regret that anything should in- 
terfere, especially of a technical charac- 
ter, with the carrying out of what was a 
legitimate and important public work. 
He should like to point out that it was 
only in consequence of a misunderstand- 
ing of the law that the Bill had come 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee 
over which his noble Friend presided ; 
and, therefore, he thought that by 
passing the Bill their Lordships would 
not be acting in a disrespectful manner 
towards the noble Earl or the Committee 
over which he presided if they did not 
follow the decision at which the Com- 
mittee arrived. He did not think, al- 
though the question was most doubtful, 
that the date, June 1, was necessarily in 
all contingencies to be regarded as a 
mandatory and governing date in this 
matter. The date, he was disposed to 
think, might be looked upon as binding 
only where it required the promoters to 
be in a condition to show that they had 
done everything they could do before 
June 1. 

THz LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Earl Spencer) said, he 
thought it right to point out the position 
of the Irish Government in this matter. 
They looked merely to the merits of the 
case, and found that the Bill was one of 
very great interest in the locality. He en- 
tirely concurred in all that had been urged 
by the noble and learned Lord (Lord Fitz- 
Gerald) and the noble and learned Lord 
opposite (Lord Ashbourne). If their 
Lordships, following the advice of the 
noble and learned Lords, should read 
the Bill a second time, the Government 
would not offer any opposition, but, on 
the contrary, would be glad of the ad- 
vantages to be conferred on the county 
of Cork. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, that 
the feelings of the people of the locality 
and the wholo circumstances of the case 
might have so changed since last year 
as to render the passing of the Bill in- 
advisable. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscueEtt) said, that the Bill was of 
some importance, and he always re- 
garded it as a matter of regret that un- 
less there was something in the Statute 
Book which prohibited the passing of 
these measures that the House should 
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refuse to act upon them. After the 
passing of the Order by the Privy Coun- 
cil a Bill was to be introduced as soon as 
ssible. It was evident, however, that 
if the Order in Council were ata 
only a short time before the Ist o June, 
say the 3ist or the 30th of May, it would 
be impossible to introduce the Bill. It 
was the intention of the Legislature 
that the question should be considered 
by Parliament, and either accepted or 
rejected ; but it was never considered by 
reason of Parliament having come to a 
conclusion. The matter was not free 
from very great doubt and difficulty ; 
but there was such a concurrence of opi- 
nion in favour of the proposal, that he 
thought their Lordships would do wisely 
in not rejeoting the Motion of his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord FitzGerald). 


On Question that (‘‘now’’) stand part 
of the Motion, resolved in the affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
the first sitting day after the recess at 
Whitsuntide. 


PATENTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 133.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeERrscuELL), in rising to move the second 
reading of the Bill, said, its object was 
to remove some doubts with regard to 
copies of drawings and specifications. 
The Bill declared that that which served 
all needful purposes should be sufficient. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(TZhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


ALLOTMENTS AND COTTAGE GAR- 
DENS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW, in rising to 
call attention to the method adopted by 
Her Majesty’s Government for obtain- 
ing a Return of allotments and cottage 
gardens, said, that since he had moved 
in their Lordships’ House for this Re- 
turn complaints had reached him from 
all quarters that the Return forms were 
being filled in and sent in to the Go- 
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rate, and unsatisfactory state. He 
thought a good deal of that was owing 
to the fact that the parish overseers 
were expected to collect those Returns 
without any additional remuneration, 
and it could hardly be supposed that 
they would take any great pains with 
the work under those circumstances, 
He thought it was very important that 
the Return should be accurate in all 
respects. At the last General Election 
it was frequently asserted that the land- 
lords objected to allotments, whereas it 
had since been shown that that was 
by no meansthe case. It was no longer 
necessary to inquire whether land- 
owners were ready to grant allotments ; 
but it was of the greatest importance to 
know exactly the number of cottage 
gardens and allotments in the hands of 
labourers in the country, because from 
that it could be judged whether the de- 
mand for them had been satisfied. The 
overseers of parishes had good reason 
to complain of the niggardly manner in 
which their services were recognized. 
He wished to warn Parliament and the 
public against placing too much reliance 
upon the Returns now being collected. 
Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Earl Srencer) said, he 
could assure the noble Eari (the Earl of 
Onslow) that Her Majesty’s Government 
were most anxious that this Return 
should be as accurate as possible. At 
the time when the noble Earl made his 
Motion there was some question as to 
when the Return should be ready. At 
first it was promised in September; but 
it was finally arranged that it should be 
ready in June. For that purpose it was 
found necessary to obtain the assistance 
of the overseers in the different parishes, 
since the officers of the Inland Revenue 
and Agricultural Departments in Eng- 
land and Wales were so much engaged 
that they could not undertake any extra 
work. the later time—September— 
had been adhered to, the Inland Re- 
venue officers might have been able to 
do the work. In Scotland the work 
had been done by the Inland Revenue 
officers—14,500 forms of Return had 
been sent out, and 11,800 had been re- 
turned. The Inland Revenue officers 
carefully went over all these Returns, 
and where they found it necessary they 
asked the overseers for further informa- 
tion, and their inquiries were always 





vernment in a very incomplete, inaccu- 
The Lord Chancellor 
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gently answered. As to the complaint 
that the overseers had received no remu- 
neration for their work, he would only 
point out to the noble Earl that, consider- 
ing the number of parishes in Great Bri- 
tain—some 16,000—payment even at £1 
per head would require so large a sum of 
money that the Government would not 
be justified in asking for it. The over- 
seers had in almost all cases been ready 
and willing to do the work, and in many 
cases they had stated that they would 
be glad to furnish any further informa- 
tion they could obtain. There had not 
been more than 100 applications for 
payment. He could assure their Lord- 
ships that great pains had been taken 
to obtain accurate information, and that 
the English Revenue officers and the 
Agricultural Department were only too 
anxious to furnish an accurate Return. 
With that object in view they would be 
glad to receive from any of their Lord- 
ships any complaints or remonstrances 
they might think fit to make as to the cha- 
racter of the information obtained, when 
inquiry should be made into the circum- 
stances. He sincerely hoped that the 
Return would be found to be satisfac- 
tory. 

Tne Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he fully believed that the noble Earl op- 
posite (the Earl of Onslow) and the 
Government had been very anxious to 
obtain an accurate Return; and yet, 
after hearing the statement of the noble 
Earl, he could not help fearing that that 
had not been done. The difficulty lay 
in the fact that the overseers to 
whom the noble Earl had appealed did 
not of themselves possess the know- 
ledge necessary for making the Return. 
These allotments, if under a quarter of 
an acre, did not appear upon the books, 
and the result was that an overseer offi- 
cially knew nothing about them. If an 
overseer wanted to know what the num- 
ber of allotments on a particular property 
was he might ascertain it from the agent 
of the property; but if he could not he 
must take a walk round the parish and 
see for himself. It was not only a mat- 
ter of counting allotments ; that would 
be a comparatively easy thing, for they 
generally lay in one or two fields. But 
when there was included in the Return 
the number of cottage gardens it re- 
quired a considerable knowledge of the 
parish to findthem out. His impression 
was that overseers, unless they should 
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obtain assistance from the land agents 
in their parishes, would find it very diffi- 
cult to prepare complete Returns. If 
the overseers and agents were not brought 
intocommunication, Returns such as were 
contemplated in the Notice of the noble 
Ear! must almost necessarily be defective. 
A Return when made ought to be placed 
on the church or chapel door, where 
attention would be attracted to it. Then, 
if it should contain anything which was 
defective, the local knowledge of the 
people would at once supply the de- 
ficiency. A defective Return would be 
worse than useless, because it would 
create a false impression. They all re- 
membered the panic that was caused by 
the Census officers when they returned 
the owners of land in this country as 
30,000 instead of nearly 1,000,000. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he believed that a great 
many cottages to which allotments were 
attached, and which ought, therefore, to 
be included in the Returns promised by 
the Government, would not appear in 
the official lists. If the overseer should 
trust for his information to the rate- 
book, he would fail to learn of the exist- 
ence of many such cottages. In order 
that the overseer might be sure of ac- 
quiring the desired information a house- 
to-house visitation would be necessary. 

Eart SPENCER said, that in the 
county with which he was most inti- 
mately connected the overseers had held 
meetings with a view to determine how 
the Returns could be best compiled. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL.—(No. 122.) 
(The Lord President.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
order). 

Clauses 1 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 9 (Transfer to Local Govern- 
ment Board of powers of Privy Council 
under Section 34, as to regulation of 
dairies, &c.) 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT or THe 
COUNCI, (Earl Srzncer) moved an 
Amendment framed with a view to pre- 
vent any possible conflict between the 
authorities who would be concerned in 
the management of dairies and cow- 
sheds. 


Amendment agreed fo. 
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Lorpv BALFOUR moved an Amend- 
ment placing under the control of the 
Secretary for Scotland the administra- 
tion of the Act, instead of under the 
control of the Board of Supervision as 
the Bill proposed. 

Amendment moved, 

In page 5, lines 11 and 12, to leave out 
(“ Board of Supervision for relief of the Poor 
in Scotland,’’) and insert (“‘ Secretary for Scot- 
land.”’)—( The Lord Balfour.) 

Eart SPENCER said, he would bring 
up an Amendment providing that the 
orders of the Board of Supervision 
should only be of effect after being con- 
firmed by the Secretary for Scotland. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, he objected 
to the manner in which it was proposed 
to apply the provisions of the Bill to 
Scotland. The Local Authorities were 
to be the Parochial Boards, instead of, as 
at present, the County Authorities. He 
considered that the Parochial Board was 
a wholly unfit authority to intrust with 
this duty. In the meantime, the regu- 
lations were uniform; but under the 
new administration there would be great 
difficulty, owing to the increase in the 
number of authorities, in securing uni- 
formity of regulations, while the ad- 
ministration would be more expensive. 

Tue Marquess or TWEEDDALE said, 
the Parochial Board was eminently fitted 
to discharge the duty it was proposed to 
intrust to it. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND ayp 
GORDON said, he was in favour of the 
proposal in the Bill. 

Tue Eant or DALHOUSIE said, he 
could assure the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Balfour) that any representa- 
tions on the subject would receive full 
consideration before the next stage of 
the Bill. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Jfonday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 149.) 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
IRISH MILITIA—SNIDER RIFLES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or GRANARD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the reports, made 


at the conclusion of the last training, on 


{LORDS} 
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the state of the Snider rifles at present 
used by the Irish Militia, as to the im- 
possibility of accurate shooting owing to 
the grooving of the barrels being worn 
out, Her Majesty’s Government are pre- 
pared to issue the Martini-Henry rifle 
to that foree? The rifles at present in 
use were issued in 1869 and 1870. They 
were not then new, and from wear had 
become deteriorated, the grooving in 
many cases being obliterated; they were 
therefore not only useless, but dan- 
gerous, and many complaints were made 
about them during the training of 1885. 
It seemed to him unfair to the men, as 
well as a waste of time, to put them 
through the course of ball practice with 
an inefficient weapon. He trusted, there- 
fore, especially as the English and 
Scotch Militia and the Volunteers were 
already supplied with Martini-Henrys, 
that the ils Lord would be able to give 
an assurance that the Martini-Henry 
would be issued, or, at all events, the 
defective weapons replaced by effective 
ones. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
was able to confirm the statement con- 
tained in the Question of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Granard). The Irish Militia 
regiment which he had the honour to 
command finished their training a few 
days ago. The instructor of musketry 
in the regiment reported that the rifles 
with which the men were armed were 
not only incapable of correct firing, but 
they were positively dangerous, because, 
the grooving of the barrels being worn 
out in most cases, the projectiles, in 
consequence, struck the targets at an 
angle. The result was that in many 
eases the projectile was deflected, and 
came back with very great force. Two 
officers and several men were struck 
during the recent firing, so that the 
practice was attended with considerable 
risk. The accoutrements, too, of the men 
were so rotten that it was impossible 
for the men to keep them on their backs, 
as when they strapped them on their 
backs the straps broke. 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Sanpuurst), 
in reply, said, it was the intention of the 
Secretary of State to order a distribu- 
tion of Martini-Henry rifles to the Irish 
Militia so soon as the new arm was ready 
for issue to the Infantry of the Line. 
At the same time, those Sniders then in 
the possession of the Irish Militia which 
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were reported as unfit would be ex- 
changed, and notice of that was given 
on receipt of the report of unfitness from 
the Commander-in-Chief. He might 
say that the Superintendent of the 
Royal Small Arms Factory had received 
orders to make a general inspection of 
the arms and to effect repairs. They were 
overhauled after last training, and would 
be after that training. The Irish Militia 
would be dealt with next, Martini- Henry 
carbines for Artillery, and Martini- 
Henry rifles for Infantry, as soon as 
our store admitted of it. 
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CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
MUTILATION OF CATTLE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK asked the 
Lord President of the Council, Whether 
it is the fact that five milch cows, the 

roperty of Patrick Kerin, a farmer, had 
= mutilated at Dromonin, their ears 
and tails cut off, and the legs of two 
broken, punctured wounds, from which 
the blood flowed, being also visible on 
their hides ; whether the causes assigned 
are either that Kerin had paid his rent 
or that he had put his cattle on boy- 
cotted land; and, further, if the above 
facts are true, whether any persons have 
been made amenable, or what steps are 
being taken to bring the persons impli- 
cated to justice? These outrages upon 
animals disgraced Ireland. The noble 
Earl (Earl Spencer) had quoted statistics 
showing an improved condition, as he 
contended, in Ireland; but it was im- 
possible from statistics to gather whe- 
ther the condition of the country had 
improved or not. An explanation of 
the fact that the figures did not show an 
increase in crime might be found in the 
fact that very few people were now found 
with courage sufficient to resist the man- 
dates of the National League. People 
were compelled to do their bidding, 
right or wrong. Notwithstanding this, 
outrages upon cattle were of almost 
daily occurrence; and he saw that, only 
last night, a caretaker was shot by 
Moonlighters. Only those who lived in 
the country could have any idea of the 
state of things which existed there. 
Noble Lords would agree with him that 
the matter required the earliest and 
serious attention of the Government. 

Tur LORD PRESIDENT or ruHE 


COUNCIL (Earl Srzycer) said, he} 
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would confine himself merely to the 
Question on the Paper of Business, as 
he was not cognizant of the latest re- 
ported outrage, excepting from what he 
had read in the newspapers. The out- 
rage mentioned in the Question was not 
of that barbarous character indicated. 
The animals were not imilch cows, but 
calves; the legs were not broken, 
neither were their ears or tails cut off, 
nor their hides punctured. No injury 
was inflicted on any part of their bodies, 
and in four out of the six cases only the 
hair was removed. The police were 
making diligent inquiries in order to 
trace the perpetrators, and had some 
clue; but it would not bein the interests 
of justice that he should give any details 
at present. As far as he was able to 
judge, the outrage was not attributable 
to any such cause as that mentioned by 
the noble Earl. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 4th June, 1886. 





MINUTES.]—Pvstuic Bitts—Ordered — First 
Reading—Assizes Relief * [257]; Owners of 
Dogs Liability * [258] ; Public Works Loans 
(Tramways Ireland) * [259] ; Turnpike Roads 
(South Wales) * [260]. 

Second Reading—Government of Ireland [181] 
[ Eleventh Night), debate further adjourned. 

Committee — Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday |27]—R.r. 

Considered as amended — Terms of Removal 
(Scotland) [187]. 

ProvistionAL Onper Binis — Report — Gas 
(No. 1) * [196]. 

Considered as amended — Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) (Leith) * [197]. 


QUESTIONS, 

——9 
IRELAND—THE DUBLIN MOUNTED 
POLICE—SERGEANT CHASE. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Has a junior 
officer ever hitherto been promoted over 
the heads of others against whom no 
complaint could be urged, without win- 
ning at a competitive examination; if 
so, will the instances be stated ; if not, 
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why was that course departed from in 
the case of Sergeant Chase of the Dublin 
Mounted Police; and, is it the intention 
to promote Sergeant Chase to the rank 
of inspector, or to leave the charge of the 
troop in the hands of a sergeant ? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortry) (Newcastle-on-Tyne), in reply, 
said, the Commissioner of Police in- 
formed him that junior men were often 
promoted over the heads of others who 
were not regarded as fitted for a higher 
rank. For obvious reasons it would not 
be desirable to give any names. There 
was nosuch thing as promotion by com- 
petitive examination. He had already 
explained, in answer to previous Ques- 
tions, that the mode of procedure by 
which Sergeant Chase, although a Pro- 
testant, was recommended for promotion, 
was by a Board consisting exclusively 
of Catholic officers. The Commissioner 
stated that it was not intended to make 
any change in the arrangements which 
had been completed. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—CORK 
POSTMEN. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it isthe fact that while postmen attached 
to other offices of a similar status are 
eligible for promotion to positions of a 
higher grade in the service, such as that 
of letter sorter, when vacancies occur, 
the postmen attached to the Cork Post 
Office are excluded from any such pri- 
vilege; and, whether it is also the fact 
that Cork postmen (married orsingle) re- 
ceive, while sick, only half-pay, whereas 
Dublin postmen while sick receive (if 
married) full pay, and (if single) three- 
fourths pay, Dublin and Cork being 
both first class offices; and, if so, what 
reason exists for subjecting Cork post- 
men, whose wages are twenty-five per 
cent less than those paid in other first 
class offices, to these additional disadvan- 
tages? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): It is not easy, within 
the limits of an ordinary answer, to ex- 
plain this subject fully; but, briefly, it 
may be stated that the circumstances of 
Cork are so entirely different to the cir- 
cumstancesof Dublin and of certain other 
towns that no comparison can be made 
between them. The population is dif- 


ferent, the volume of business different, 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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the size of the offices different, and also 
the rate ofwages. As regards sick pay, 
the Regulations of the Savvise permit 
an established postman to have half-pay 
during absence. At one or two offices, 
of which Dublin is one, by virtue of an 
old Regulation applicable to those offices 
only, postmen are allowed more than 
half-pay.. It was decided some time 
ago that no new exceptions would be 
allowed, and the Postmaster General is 
considering whether the old Regulation 
should not now be abrogated. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CO. 
DOWN MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. A. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Captain 
John Harrison, J.P., of Hollywood 
House, county Down, has made an 
arrangement with his creditors through 
the Bankruptcy Court recently; whether 
Mr. George Walker, J.P., of Castle 
Gardens, Newtownards, county Down, 
arranged through the Bankruptcy Court 
with his creditors for 15s., payable in six 
instalments of 2s. 6d. each over eighteen 
months; and, if true, whether it is in- 
tended to continue the above-named 
gentlemen in the Commission of the 
Peace ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jony 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne) : The law 
is that bankruptcy or composition with 
creditors is a disqualification for the 
Commission of the Peace, and ipso facto 
suspends the Commission. It is the 
practice of the Lord Chancellor to point 
this out to any magistrate whose case 
comes under his cognizance, and this has 
been done in the case of Captain Har- 
rison. As regards Mr. Walker, the hon. 
Member appears to have been misin- 
formed. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT, LONDON— 
OUTDOOR OFFICERS. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he is aware that officers of the 
Outdoor Customs, London, are employed 
in vaults and warehouses in a highly in- 
sanitary condition without the ordinary 
means of warmth and ventilation where 
gas has constantly to be used at all 
times, especially at (1) East India Avenue 
Vaults, Leadenhall Street; (2) Cooper’s 
Row (Wet Goods), Tower Hill; (3) 





Colonial Wharf, near the Tower ; (4) the 
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Ganger’s Boxes in the various Docks; 
(5) the Clerical Offices in the Fenchurch 
Street Tea Warehouses, and other places 
in the heart of the City; and, as most 
of these offices, &c. have only been in 
actual use since 1882, who was responsible 
for their selection and approval ; and, if 
he will institute an inquiry, and cause a 
Report to be drawn up on the subject ? 

nE SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Heyry H. Fowter) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): Some of the offices in 
which outdoor officers of the Customs 
are employed are not of a description so 
satisfactory as might be desired ; but, at 
the same time, in most instances they 
are not such as would be complained of 
by officers accustomed to the outdoor 
service. The duty on which some of 
these officers are employed—namely, 
gauging in vaults lighted only by gas— 
makes it very difficult to provide satis- 
factory accommodation for the clerical 
work which has to be done by a few 
officers in connection with it. Most of 
the offices in which clerical duty is per- 
formed by all the officers employed in 
them were taken by the Board of Works 
in 1882, when the new system of keep- 
ing the accounts at the warehouses was 
introduced; and at that time it was 
found extremely difficult to get any ac- 
commodation at all in places where it 
was requisite. As opportunities occur 
better accommodation will be provided ; 
but it is not considered necessary that 
any Report should be made on the sub- 
ject. 
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POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—CLONMEL, 
&c.—ACCELERATED MAIL SERVICE. 
Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.) asked 

the Secretary to the Treasury, When it 

may be expected that the town of Clon- 
mel and other places on the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway will receive the 
benefit of the accelerated mail service 

vid the Limerick Junction ; whether the 

Waterford and Limerick Railway Com- 

pany have made the Post Office autho- 

rities an offer to provide the necessary 
service, including an accelerated mail 
from Ennis, on terms which they allege 
would only cover the cost of same, and 
if they have offered to submit those 
terms to arbitration ; and, will the Post 

Office either agree to the terms or arbi- 

trate them, so as to put an end to the 

serious public inconvenience now exist- 


ing ? 
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Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowzezr) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): In reply to the hon- 
Member, I beg to state that the Post- 
master General is still in communication 
with the Waterford and Limerick Rail- 
way Company on the subject of the 
accelerated services referred to in this 
Question, and it is not usual to make 
any definite statement while negotiations 
are pending; but perhaps the hon. 
Member will accept my assurance that 
the Postmaster General is using his 
best endeavour to bring this matter to a 
satisfactory settlement. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
IRISH MILITIA—6rxu BRIGADE, 
NORTH IRISH DIVISION, R.A. 

Mr. BERNARD KELLY (Donegal, 
E.) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether it is a fact that the 
Militia of the 6th Brigade, North Irish 
Division, R.A. stationed at Dungannon, 
is called out this year for training, 
having only eight recruits ; whether the 
said Brigade ae the workhouse at 
an annual rent of £140; whether the 
training grounds cost £80, and camping 
ground £40; whether the married men 
are entitled to separation allowance, the 
distance from the camp to the barracks 
being under specified allowance; and, 
whether the Government intend to incur 
this expenditure under the circumstances 
mentioned ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
(Mr. Hersert Giapstone) (Leeds, W.) 
(who replied) said: Since the last train- 
ing the brigade has enrolled 105 recruits, 
of whom 82 have elected to train on en- 
rolment. All will come up for training 
when the brigade is called out. The 
charges for barrack accommodation and 
drill grounds are less than those stated 
in the hon. Member’s Question by nearly 
40 per cent, and they are incurred for 
the training of the brigade itself, and 
not merely for the recruits. The cir- 
cumstances of the case have been con- 
sidered to justify the issue of separation 
allowance. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—THE FISHER- 
MEN OF ARKLOW—LOANS FOR 
BUILDING BOATS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, with reference to the refusal to 
grant loans to the fishermen of Arklow 
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for building boats, Whether he will in- 
= as to the fact of a large number of 
tklow fishermen having just taken 
service in Scotch boats, for the want of 
vessels of their own; and, whether, 
with reference to the decision of Govern- 
ment that the Rule regulating such loans 
applies only to the North-west and West 
Coasts of Ireland, he will lay a Copy of 
the Jast Rules and Regulations for the 
administration of the Irish Reproductive 
Loan Fund Acts upon the Table of the 
House ? 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): It ap- 
ears that several Arklow fishermen 
ave taken service in Scotch boats this 
year; but it is not clear that this is the 
first year they have done so; and on 
the question whether they would do so 
if they could buy boats of their own we 
are making inquiries. The Rules for 
the regulation of the Reproductive Loan 
Fund are published in Zhe Dublin 
Gazelte, and it scarcely seems necessary 
to make a Parliamentary Return. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—OBAN 
POST OFFICE. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If he can 
say why it is proposed to move the Post 
Office at Oban from its present central 
position to one near the end of the town ; 
and, if this is done, will an additional 
Post Office be given near the other end 
or in the office of Zhe Oban Times ? 

Tae SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.), in reply, said, it was 
absolutely necessary to provide im- 

roved accommodation for the increased 

ost Office business at Oban; and as 
the premises hitherto used could not be 
adequately enlarged, removal elsewhere 
was unavoidable. The intended new 
office—the only suitable place that 
could be obtained—is near the railway 
station and one of the steamboat piers, 
and will afford very good accommoda- 
tion. The Postmaster General will 
have inquiry made as to the necessity 
for a second office in any other part of 
the town. 

AFRICA (WEST COAST)—BRITISH PRO- 
TECTORATE IN THE GULF OF 
GUINEA. 

Mr. HUTTON (Manchester, N.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Mr. W. J. Corbet 
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Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is aware that, since the an- 
nouncement in October 1884 of the es- 
tablishment of the British protectorate 
in the Gulf of Guinea, in Western Africa, 
British commerce has materially de- 
clined and its interests have seriously 
suffered; and, whether, this altered 
condition of the trade being attributed 
in a great measure to delay on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government in pro- 
viding adequate administration in this 
part of the dominions of Great Britain, 
Her Majesty’s Government will take 
steps to remedy as soon as possible this 
unfavourable condition of an important 
future outlet for our manufactures ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.): 
Her Majesty’s Government do not con- 
ceive that if British commerce has mate- 
rially declined since the date specified 
in my hon. Friend’s Question such de- 
cline is attributable to the cause sug- 
gested. Consul Hewett returned to his 
post in December, and has already dealt 
with difficulties which arose in his ab- 
sence. Active steps are being taken to 
complete the administrative organiza- 
tion of the Protectorate, and to insure, 
so far as the action of the Government 
can, the development of a thriving trade 
in this productive region. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE GOLD 
COAST, 

Mr. HUTTON (Manchester, N.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is aware that the trade of the 
Gold Coast possessions is in a ruinous 
condition, through disturbances on the 
borders of British Territories, and the 
closing of the trade routes to the in- 
terior ; whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received information that the 
Native tribes, who closed the paths, 
petitioned Her Majesty’s Government 
to arbitrate between them, and that the 
Government officials delayed taking 
steps to settle their disputes amicably 
until after war had broken out; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
now use their influence to restore peace, 
and to keep open the trade routes be- 
tween British Territory and the Native 
tribes in the interior ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Osnorne Morcoan) (Den- 
bighshire, E.): No doubt trade through- 
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out West Africa has mig! fallen off, 
and at the Gold Coast this may be 


partly due to disturbances in the in- 
terior; but the revenue does not as yet 
indicate that the falling-off is very 
serious, and trade cannot be described 
as in a ruinous condition. So far as I 
am aware, the hostile tribes did not join 
in inviting mediation ; but the Governor 
of the Gold Coast made every possible 
effort to negotiate between them, and 
with this view sent an officer of consider- 
able experience up to the frontier with 
a proposal to mediate. That officer was 
at first refused permission to proceed, 
and afterwards, when he visited the 
scene of hostilities, his intervention 
proved fruitless. No disturbances have 
taken place within the British Protec- 
torate; and the matters to which the 
hon. Member refers occurred among 
the independent tribes constituting the 
old Kingdom of Ashantee, beyond the 
Prah, which is the boundary of the 
British Protectorate. But the Governor 
of the Gold Coast has expressed his in- 
tention to lose no favourable opportunity 
of exercising his influence to restore 
peace and re-open the trade routes, and 
his proposed course of action has been 
approved. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES WITH 
FOREIGN STATES — THE 
BRITISH COLONIES. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON (Liver- 
pool, West Derby) asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether a Commer- 
cial Treaty with any Foreign Country 
granting Most Favoured Nation Treat- 
ment, for any term, precludes during 
such term Her Majesty’s Government 
from granting any special privileges 
affecting tariffs to British Colonies, as 
well as to Foreign States; and, whether 
it is the case that, during the existence 
of such Treaty between the United 
Kingdom and any Foreign Country, 
those of our Colonies and dependencies 
which possess Legislatures of their own 
are not free to make whatever fiscal ar- 
rangements they choose independently 

of the Mother Country ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.): A 
Commercial Treaty with a foreign coun- 
try conveying a grant of the most fa- 
voured nation treatment does not, in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
preclude the grant of special tariff pri- 
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vileges to British Colonies unless some 
express stipulation to a contrary effect 
is contained in the Treaty. The ques- 
tion whether the self-governing Colonies 
can determine their own fiscal arrange- 
ments during the existence of a Most 
Favoured Nation Clause Treaty between 
the United Kingdom and a foreign 
country depends on the terms of the 
Treaty itself. It has of late years been 
the invariable practice of this country, 
in making Commercial Treaties, to pro- 
vide for the omission therefrom of the 
self-governing Colonies in case they 
should desire to be omitted. This has 
been done in the case of the recentl 
concluded Commercial Convention wit 
Spain. 


ADMIRALTY—COPYING WRITERS. 


Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) asked the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, Whether he is aware that writers 
who have been engaged in his Depart- 
ment for several years past upon various 
duties other than and superior to mere 
copying, have, within the last few days, 
been transferred to the Copying Rooms; 
and, whether this action will result in 
its being reported, in answer to the in- 
quiries now set on foot by the Treasury, 
that those writers were employed on 
copying only ? 

HE OIVIL LORD or roe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. R. W. Durr) (Banffshire) 
(who replied) said: Three copyists in 
the Admiralty have recently been moved 
to one of the copying rooms, their ser- 
vices being no longer required in the 
branch. This was done in the interests 
of the copyists themselves, who would 
otherwise have been discharged, and 
had no reference whatever to any Trea- 
sury inquiries. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES — THE MOST 
FAVOURED NATION CLAUSE— 
NOTICE OF WITHDRAWAL. 


Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON (Liver- 
pool, West Derby) asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, since the 
expiration of the Anglo-French Treaty 
in 1881, any Commercial Treaty, in- 
volving the question of tariffs, or in- 
cluding the most favoured nation clause, 
has been concluded or exists in which 
the United Kingdom has not power to 
give notice of withdrawal at the end of 
twelve months; and, whether the Con- 
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vention concluded by Her Majesty’s 
Government for a Treaty, binding Her 
Majesty to give the most favoured na- 
tion treatment until June 30, 1892, is 
not the first occasion, since the lapse of 
the Anglo-French Treaty, in which it 
has been proposed to bind the United 
Kingdom for a definite term of years ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.): 
Yes, Sir; several Treaties, each for a 
term of years, containing a Most Fa- 
voured Nation Clause have been con- 
cluded since the date mentioned in the 
Question. Among them are the Com- 
mercial Treaties with Portugal of 1882 
and with Italy of 1883, the Provisional 
Agreement with Mexico of 1883, and 
the Commercial Convention with Egypt 
of 1884. None of these Treaties is ter- 
minable by a notice of withdrawal at 
the end of 12 months. 


‘* IMPERIAL FEDERATION, NAVAL AND 
MILITARY ”—CAPTAIN COLOMB’S 
LECTURE, 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If his attention has been 
called to the lecture delivered at the 
Royal United Service Institution on 
May 3lst by Captain J. OC. R. Colomb, 
R.M.A., upon Imperial Federation, Naval 
and Military; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government still declines to take 
advantage of the exceptional oppor- 
tunity afforded by the welcome presence 
at this time in London of many leading 
statesmen and representatives of our 
brethren of Greater Britain to hold a 
conference under official auspices, even 
without a definite pre-arranged plan of 
federation, upon the possibility of estab- 
lishing a closer union between the 
Mother Country and the other domi- 
nions of the British people for the im- 
perial purposes of the defence of the 
Empire, the extension of the interchange 
of commerce, and the regulation of 
Foreign affairs ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Grap- 
stone) (Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): In 
reply to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, I have to state that those whose 


duty it has been to consider matters of | 
this kind do not think that the Colonial | 
Exhibition offers a very favourable op- | 


portunity for the examination of a great 
political and Constitutional question 


Lord Claud Hamilton 
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affecting the Colonies. The examina- 
tion of such a question, instituted or 
promoted by voluntary effort, might 
probably be useful—at any rate, I do 
not see what inconvenience could at- 
tend it—but, promoted by the Govern- 
ment, it would be a serious affair; and 
there is not at present, as I am informed, 
in this country a single Prime Minister, 
nor even any Member of a Cabinet of 
any Colony which is under a responsible 
Government, I must say that T think, 
under these circumstances, the sugges- 
tion that the Government should pro- 
mote a discussion of this kind upon its 
own responsibility in the absence of all 
such persons is not a very happy sugges- 
tion. That, I confess, is my opinion. Im- 
portant proposals, I am informed, are 
at present under the consideration of the 
Australian Colonial Governments, in 
conjunction with the Admiral of the 
Station, for the establishment of United, 
Imperial, and Colonial action for defen- 
sive tage oe but no general scheme 
for the objects mentioned in the con- 
cluding part of the hon, Member’s Ques- 
tion has met with acceptance in the Colo- 
nies down to the present time. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I would 
venture, with the permission of the right 
hon. Gentleman, to ask him if he is 
aware that Sir Alexander Stewart, lately 
Prime Minister of New South Wales, 
who sent the Australian Contingent to 
the Soudan, is now in London; that Mr. 
Service, long Premier of Victoria, the 
pioneer of Australasian Federation, the 
Right Hon. Sir John Macdonald, Premier 
of Canada, and the founder of the Bri- 
tish North American Confederation, and 
the Hon.Gordon Sprigg, the distinguished 
statesman of Cape Colony, are shortly 
expected ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am 
not struck with the great felicity of the 
idea of inviting a combination of late 
Prime Ministers. They are gentlemen 
who are in an unfortunate position, as I 
myself have been on more than one occa- 
sion, and ——- may be again. I 
hardly think they are the best possible 
persons to appear here as the Represen- 
tatives of the present politics of their 
respective countries. They may be ex- 
cellent Representatives, and it may be 
my slowness of conception; but I confess 
that the notion does not commend itself 
to me on the first view. 
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DEFENCES OF THE EMPIRE—A 
NAVAL REVIEW. 

Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, in view of the loyal 
share taken by the Colonies in the de- 
fence of the Empire, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will arrange for a Naval 
Review on a large scale, to be held this 
summer, in order that the many dis- 
tinguished Colonists now in this Country 
may have the opportunity of witnessing a 
muster of ironclads and other vessels re- 
presentative of the Naval strength of 
the Empire ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Guap- 
stoNE) (Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): On 
making inquiries, I find it is undoubt- 
edly desirable that every sort of atten- 
tion should be paid to gentlemen from 
the Colonies visiting this country on an 
interesting occasion ; but nothing of the 
kind suggested in the Question has been 
contemplated in the naval arrangements 
of the year; and very considerable in- 
convenience in connection with the Pub- 
lic Service would be experienced if an 
attempt were made to do that which 
clearly, if done at all, ought to be done 
on a very large scale. It has, however, 
been suggested that it would be of 
greater interest and utility to the Colo- 
nies and to those gentlemen, if they were 
disposed, as they probably would be, to 
avail themselves of the opportunities we 
shall be happy to extend to those spe- 
cially interested in such matters, of ob- 
taining access to the Naval and Military 
Constructive Departments, where they 
might see for themselves the real state 
of progress and organization, and pro- 
bably would be able to acquire a great 
deal of useful information. I can say, 
with the utmost confidence, that every 
possible facility will be granted for such 
a purpose. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen) said, in view of the ex- 
traordinary hour to which the House 
was kept sitting by the Government this 
(Friday) morning, he should like to ask 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Barnard Castle Division of Durham, 
After what hour he would not pro- 
— the Committee stage of this 
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Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durhan, 
Barnard Castle), in reply, said he quite 
hoped to be able to make some kind of 

rogress with the Bill to-night, and he 
te the House would be disposed to 
extend to him the indulgence which had 
been granted to other private Members, 
who had great difficulty in advancing 
their Bills under existing circumstances. 
Of course, he should consult the conve- 
nience of the House as to the hour; but 
as the place occupied by the Bill on the 
Orders of the Day was tolerably near the 
top of the Paper he hoped it might be 
reached at a reasonable time. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o— 
GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
BILL.—(Bu 181.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Secretary Childers, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Attorney General.) 
SECOND READING. | ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
[ELEVENTH NIGHT. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion | 10th May], “That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘ upon 
this day six months.”—( Zhe Marquess 
of Hartington.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ wet | part of the Ques- 
tion.’ 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, it was not alone the particular pro- 
visions of the Bill they had to keep in 
view ; but they must be aware—and in 
this he perfectly agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. John Morley)—that they 
were in the presence of a great na- 
tional crisis. That being so, they should 
approach it with all due regard to its 
importance and to the responsibility im- 
posed on them. If the Liberal Party 
were united, as it had generally been 
under the Leadership of the Prime Minis- 
ter, there would be little difficulty in 
approaching the event, for they would 
have a majority in the Lobby in favour 
of the Bill of at least from 160 to 170. 
But, unfortunately, that was not so. At 
the same time, they were not distressed 
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by the opposition which came from the 
quarter where a was always 
looked for ; but they were distressed by 
the opposition from hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen on their own side. With 
regard to that section of the Party led 
by the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale(the Marquess of Hartington), 
he wished to say nothing in any way 
reflecting upon the view they took, or 
the action which necessarily followed it. 
The eminent services which the noble 
Marquess had rendered to the Liberal 
Party and the country would never be 
forgotten, and the fact that he was in- 
clined now to separate himself from the 
Party was felt to be a pure misfortune. 
He (Mr. Illingworth) would only venture 
to express the hope that the noble Mar- 
quess would come out of his turmoil as 
sound a Liberal as he had been in the 

t. But, at the same time, he could 
not help thinking there was some little 
danger from the associations into which 
the noble Marquess was now entering. 
As he understood it, the noble Marquess 
and his followers objected to the whole 
scheme root and branch; and, in these 
circumstances, were bound, as honour- 
able and conscientious men, to do that 
which their duty seemed to demand of 
them—namely, either to refrain from 
voting, or to go even the length of voting 
straight against the Bill. But there was 
another section of the Party—that led 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. —_ 
Chamberlain—whose action must be 
looked at in a somewhat different spirit. 
With respect to them, he would almost 
be inclined to repeat the same senti- 
ments he had made use of with respect 
to the noble Marquess and his Friends, 
though their action was somewhat diffi- 
cult to understand. That right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends had taken 
up a position which, in his (Mr. Illing- 
worth’s) opinion, was scarcely justifiable, 
and which could hardly be explained 
either to their Friends in that House or 
to the country. He hoped no observa- 
tion would fall from him which would 
give pain ; and he was sure if his right 
hon. Friend and those with him were 
disposed to review their position and 
reconsider their decision at the 11th 
hour their return to the fold would be 
warmly hailed, and there would -be a 
disposition, on the part of the great body 
of Liberals, to welcome their support 


Mr. Illingworth 
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with the greatest pleasure and gratifica- 
tion. He wished to ask— Were the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Friends pre- 
pared, at that moment, by voting against 
the second reading of the Bill, to take 
upon themselves the whole responsibility 
—for such he (Mr. Illingworth) believed 
the great majority of the House and the 
country would regard it—the whole re- 
sponsibility for wrecking this measure, 
for destroying that Parliament, and for 
preventing the work, which he believed 
that Parliament was capable of doing, not 
at all because they were in a difficulty 
not as to agreeing to the principle of the 
measure, but because some detail, some 
plan, included in the Government Bill 
did not meet with their approbation? It 
was said their first determination, pri- 
vately arrived at, was to absent them- 
selves from the division. If that was 
correct, their abstention would have 
been a friendly act to many of those 
who had acted with them in pub- 
lic life, and who hoped to do so 
again. Reference had more than once 
been made to a letter written by his 
right hon. Friend the senior and vene- 
rated Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright). He (Mr. Illingworth) 
could not help feeling that, if that letter 
had been given to everybody publicly 
in the first instance, its effect might 
have been different. His right hon. 
Friend’s position would have been made 
perfectly clear at the outset—that he 
was another Member to be added to the 
number who objected to this stage of the 
Bill being taken. But, as it was, the 
effect of that letter had been somewhat 
contrary to what his right hon. Friend 
intended, or what he could scarcely have 
anticipated or desired. What was the 
prospect before them in case the Bill 
were rejected, and the Government 
either resigned or appealed to the coun- 
try? He would not undertake to pro- 
phesy what might happen if the Go- 
vernment were to resign. He could only 
point to the history and to the fallibility 
of the Party opposite when they came 
into power. They had ever shown them- 
selves ready to turn their backs on their 
most cherished convictions; and by @ 
rough journey, it might be, the end 
which the present Government were 
seeking peacefully to attain would be 
reached under the Government of Lord 
Salisbury, assisted by the able lieu- 
tenancy of the noble Lord the Member 
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Supposing that 
the alternative of Dissolution were before 
us, the Irish Nationalists had had an ex- 
perience in the past that fitted them for 
any emergency. They would come back 
with increased numbers and increased 
power, and confidence in their claim for 
self-government for Ireland. Was it 
really and deliberately intended on the 
art of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, and 
those who acted with him, that they 
should send this Party to the country, 
after so recent an Election, upon the 
narrow ground not of a difference of 
principle, but of a difference in method, 
and that difference minimized, as it had 
been, by the promises and the declara- 
tions of the Prime Minister and other 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench? He (Mr. Illingworth), himself, 
had been in Parliament now for about 
20 years, and had had the felicity of co- 
operating in many great reforms. He 
had done so as an independent Member, 
and it was as an independent Member 
that he failed to understand the position 
taken up by his right hon. Friend and 
other Radicals. Never was there a great 
measure, which had occasioned differ- 
ences in a Party, where the promises 
and assurances of a Prime Minister had 
been made so openly, widely, and gene- 
rously, so well and open-handed, as they 
were in the present case. He thought 
the Government were justified in ad- 
hering to the position they had already 
taken up; to go beyond that, and to 
give more assurances, would be to humi- 
liate the Government without serving 
any good end, or giving any additional 
satisfaction to those doubting Liberals 
who were hesitating about the course 
they would take. Every individual 
Member in favour of the principle of 
the Bill was justified in voting for the 
second reading, and, if necessary, de- 
bating and urging alterations or im- 
provements in detail. When those de- 
tails came to be dealt with, improve- 
ments might be, no doubt, effected. The 
—= Ulster Question had been put be- 
ore them as a Protestant question. For 
his own part, as regarded the Protes- 
tantism he valued, he had never claimed 
a single iota in the spirit of ascendancy ; 
but the difficulty in regard to the Pro- 
testantism of Ulster was, and had always 
been, that it was associated with as- 
cendancy. The present troubles and 
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past misfortunes of Ireland were almost 
altogether due to the fact that there was 
a minority of Protestants in that coun- 
try, able to ally themselves to the power 
of Great Britain, and so dividing Ireland, 
and presenting it before our eyes as two 
bitterly hostile sections. He was con- 
vinced that if a National Assembly of 
the kind provided for by the Bill were 
established, Protestantism would be ab- 
solutely safe in Ireland. The modern 
conditions of life made it impossible for 
bigotry to be mischievous. His main 
hope was that if the wealth and intelli- 
gence and Protestantism of Ireland ex- 
hibited themselves in a rational form, as 
they should do, they would be the most 
potent factors in the regeneration of that 
country ; but if they turned their backs 
on the work, he believed the mischief 
and the suffering which would follow 
would be again, in large measure, due to 
the minority. He deeply deplored that 
the suggestion should have been made 
by a man in the influential position of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham that there were some 
risk of danger to the Protestants of 
Ulster. The members of the Catholic 
Church, through their Leaders, had de- 
clared their determination not in any 
respect to do anything in the slightest 
degree to interfere with the rights and 
liberties of their Protestant fellow-coun- 
trymen ; and nothing, in his judgment, 
was more certain than that, in the posi- 
tion of Ireland now, absolute religious 
equality would be maintained. Then 
there was the question of the with- 
drawal of the Irish Members from the 
House, to which objection was taken on 
the ground that it was taxation without 
representation. But he would point out 
that when that principle had been as- 
serted in our national life, whenever 
Radical Members had hitherto vindi- 
cated the principle of taxation and re- 
presentation it had always been on the 
occasion of a right to tax being claimed 
without the right of representation, 
and not with the consent of the taxed. 
But Members were not asked to forego 
their own private views on this subject. 
If that question arose here, it arose from 
the inherent difficulties of the situation. 
When a system of federation should be 
established Ireland would form a part 
of it, and resume her old position under 
the new state of things. The mischief 
was not a gubttintieh: bat a sentimental 
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one; and it was only necessary for the 
present to come to some rough-and- 
ready decision on the question. He 
could wish the Prime Minister had not, 
as regarded the 25th clause, so readily 
acceded to the request that the Bill 
should be remodelled, but had left all 
changes to be made in the Committee 
stage. But, at all events, the conces- 
sion had been mace in the interests of 
certain Radical Members who had been 
putting pressure upon the Government, 
and from whom therefore some return 
was due, and who ought not so readily 
to throw away all confidence in the 
Party to which they belonged. The at- 
titude taken up by the Nationalist Mem- 
bers, even when not so numerous as they 
were now, had been such as to afford a 
strong argument in favour of the provi- 
sion. Then about the supremacy of Par- 
liament. But he had long doubted whe- 
ther, in view of the obstruction and 
delay caused to so many Colonial and 
Imperial questions of great moment by 
a Nationalist Party not half so nu- 
merous as that which now confronted 
them, they could say there was such a 
thing as the supremacy of Parliament. 
They had only been able to give the 
small remnants of the time of Parlia- 
ment to great questions affecting the 
Empire, for the tinkering of Irish ques- 
tions had taken up most of the energy 
and time of that Assembly. The in- 
tegrity and unity of the Empire were 
also said to be in danger. As far as 
they were concerned, was it not a matter 
of notoriety that, in consequence of this 
absorption in their own affairs, the Irish 
Nationalist Members had never shown 
themselves interested in those great 
foreign problems which were discussed 
in this House? Apparently they were 
so concerned, so humiliated by the con- 
dition of their own country, and its 
wants and needs, that they always 
seemed to have devoted themselves al- 
most exclusively, and with enthusiasm, 
to that consideration only, and they had 
never entered into fellow-feeling with 
the rest of the House in regard to 
foreign questions. And if the demands 
of Ireland were not listened to, he could 
imagine that if Great Britain found her- 
self in some life-and-death struggle, and 
if the past alienation continued, so far 
from Ireland being a strength to the 
Empire we might find her to be an ele- 
ment of weakness and of danger instead 
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of strength, and even openly enlisted in 
the cause of our enemies. It was largely 
because they had not solidity and unity 
at present that he was in favour of the 
change proposed, and emg the 
best results from the Prime Minister’s 
scheme. It was most important not to 
overlook the immense bearing upon the 
issue which the recent wide extension of 
the question exerted. Added to that 
was the abandonment of coercion by the 
late Tory Government and their alleged 
coquetting with the National Party. All 
this showed many Liberal Members that 
they must acquiesce in the old policy of 
coercion, or try some entirely new policy. 
Not only was there a new spirit among 
Nationalists opposite, but there was also 
a new spirit in the Liberal. and Radical 
section in the present Parliament in 
favour of a policy of justice and gene- 
rosity to Ireland. And the Prime Mi- 
nister had rightly reckoned that mea- 
sures of justice and generosity to IreJand, 
which it must have been impossible to 
carry in previous Parliaments, had some 
chance of success in this new Parliament. 
For the first time, tuo, the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork and those who acted 
with him had avowed their readiness to 
accept certain changes comprised in the 
measure of the Prime Minister as a full 
discharge of Ireland’s claim, and as 
giving a guarantee for happier relations 
between the two countries. In the light 
of all these circumstances, could it be 
doubted that some such proposal as that 
now before them would before long be 
carried into effect ? If so, it would be to 
the honour of the Prime Minister that 
he saw and took advantage of the op- 
portunity presented by the overthrow of 
the Tory Government not to allow coer- 
cion to intervene, but that he grasped 
the hand held out from Ireland; and 
they were now engaged in a great enter- 
prize which, sooner or later, would end 
in the success of some such scheme as 
the Prime Minister had submitted. As 
to the General Election, he looked for- 
ward with great trouble and anxiety to 
the time when the Elections might take 
place on this question, feeling that it 
was impossible to over-estimate the per- 
manent mischief that must arise out of 
the relationship of a section of his Party 
with the Tories and their reliance on 
Tory votes. And he was sorry to say 
that no doubt a section of the Liberal 
Party had broken away from the main 
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body. But he would remind hon. Mem- 
bers that he had never known of an in- 
stance of a public man who, when alien- 
ated for a time from the Liberals, had 
fortified his position by Conservative 
support, in which the mischievous effects 
had not been traceable ali through his 
career. He ventured, with the greatest 
respect, to warn right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen beside him, that they were 
about to play with edged tools. He had, 
at the last Election, met with some oppo- 
sition in his borough from the Church 
Defence Association, because he was in 
favour of religious equality. Within the 
last few days he had received a com- 
munication, telling him that if he did 
not support the Government Bill some- 
body would not oppose him. This was 
an example of the danger which some 
hon. Members might find themselves 
exposed to, and it might be fatal in the 
ease of men who had not his robustness. 
The noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale should not be misled by the 
favourable reception he got recently at 
Bradford. Would the noble Marquess 
be surprised to hear from those well 
able to form an opinion, that at least 
two-thirds of his audience belonged to 
the Conservative Party, and that the re- 
maining third belonging to the Liberal 
Party did not give him any countenance 
or cheers for the line he was taking in 
opposing the Bill? The noble Marquess 
would be altogether mistaken if he drew 
the conclusion from that meeting that 
the Liberals in that part of the country 
were in large numbers likely to be 
swayed by his eloquence or influence in 
the matter to abandon the Prime Mi- 
nister and the Bill. But if, for a mo- 
ment, they swerved, they would soon 
recover; and whatever might be the 
temporary advantage to the Tory Party, 
it would be no advantage to the noble 
Marquess or those associated with him 

If the Bill was rejected, what would 
happen? It was a very providential 
thing that Lord Salisbury had been al- 
lowed to appear recently at St. James’s 
Hall. As regarded that speech, he (Mr. 
Illingworth) could well understand that, 
in all probability, his right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Edinburgh (Mr. 
Goschen) and the noble Marquess could 
have wished in their hearts that he had 
been a little more prudent. But while 
the speech of Lord Salisbury was re- 
markable, the silence of the noble Lord 
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the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) was still more re- 
markable. How was it that he had got 
nothing to say in this debate—he, the 
stormy petrel that was ever on the wing, 
when there were clouds hovering round 
about and storms were brewing? The 
other night he gave the incomprehen- 
sible reason, forsooth, that he did not 
wish to take up the time of the House, 
and that he did not wish to hinder a 
decision being come to. He (Mr. Illing- 
worth) had no doubt whatever that the 
noble Lord was anxious for a division, 
and felt that the shorter the debate the 
better would it be for the purposes of 
the Tory Party. For his own part, he 
(Mr. Illingworth) could not think it was 
in the interests either of Ireland or of 
this nation, that the question should be 
disposed of without ample and exhaus- 
tive debate. He, therefore, thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), 
and he believed the country would thank 
him, for maintaining the rights of debate 
in this matter. He ventured to remind 
hon. Members on his own side, who were 
hesitating as to the courso they should 
take on the second reading, that the 
question, even if the Bill were defeated, 
could not be postponed for any consider- 
able time. Until it was settled, great 
domestic reforms affecting Great Britain 
must be thrust on one side, for Parlia- 
ment could never deal with several great 
questions all at one time. He was 
anxious that those hon. Gentlemen 
should reconsider their position, and 
not do that fatal injury to the Liberal 
Party which would result from their 
voting against the Bill. Let them show 
such generosity and secure reunion 
along the whole line of the Liberal 
Party at this stage as would secure the 
second reading, and then apply their in- 
dividual and collective wisdom to the 
difficulties which might most fitly be 
raised in Committee. 

Mr. TROTTER (Colchester) said, he 
would not presume to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House, even for a short time, 
were it not for the magnitude of the in- 
terests involved in the measures under 
discussion. Since the declarations made 
by the Prime Minister last Friday, it 
must be in the minds of all hon. Mem- 
bers that there was a good deal of un- 
reality in the debate, and that the 
House was being asked, not to pass a 





law, but to save a Government. But 
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as the right hon. Gentleman had indi- 
cated that the Bill would again be pre- 
sented to the House, very much in its 
present shape, excepting some alterations 
of the 24th clause, he wished to urge a 
few plain, matter-of-fact reasons which 
had occurred to many minds, including 
his own, in coming to a conclusion upon 
this subject. There had been a great 
deal of recrimination indulged in during 
the course of the debate; but he would 
endeavour to avoid the example that had 
been set in that respect, and discuss the 
matter solely from the stand-point of the 
resent, and what was wise and right to 
oat thattime. He ventured to assert 
that a measure like that would not satisfy 
Ireland, as it would reduce that country 
to the position of a Dependency or Pro- 
vince of Great Britain, and that the Irish 
eople would not consent to. Hon. 
athens must mistake that country if 
they thought that, for any time, that 
measure would satisfy the aspirations of 
Ireland. It was provided that Ireland 
should have no voice in the great ques- 
tions of Foreign and Colonial affairs, of 
Peace and War, of the Army and Navy, 
of Trade and Commerce. But those 
matters were the very life and soul of a 
free people and proud nation ; and it was 
impossible to conceive that a country 
which had shown itself so full both of 
patriotism and self-assertion should ac- 
oe in a state of things absolutely 
atal to national greatness or indepen- 
dence. If the Nationalist Members held 
a contrary view, he must maintain, with- 
out impugning their sincerity, that they 
were unable to answer for the Irish 
ple, who probably had a very imper- 
ect knowledge of the restrictions to be 
imposed upon them. Again, he hud 
never heard, in that House or out of it, 
any outspoken declaration from a Leader 
of the Nationalist Party, that, as our 
islands were encompassed by the same 
seas, so our interests were, and must be, 
one, the same, identical and indivisible. 
If Scotland were to demand a measure 
of this kind, it might be granted, as 
Scotland did recognize her identity with 
England. [Ireland did not. As long as 
he could recollect, he had heard that the 
great curse of Ireland was absenteeism ; 
yet, by the Government measures, it was 
mages to make absenteeism universal. 
he great want of Ireland arose from an 
inadequacy of capital. It was proposed 
by that measure to take several millions 
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of money annually out of Iroland, to 
prevent the employment of several thou- 
sands of people, and thus aggravate 
the evils under which Ireland suffered. 
Again, could it be contended that it was 
possible for a Parliament in Ireland to 
make better general laws, under which 
to live, than was done by the Imperial 
Parliament? He was quite sure that 
that House was prepared to give up any 
amount of time, and take any amount of 
trouble, to meet the wishes of Irish Re- 
presentatives in regard to legislative 
requirements. What he said did not 
apply to local demands for powers to 
make or administer laws, which was a 
different subject and well worthy of con- 
sideration. But he believed there was 
nothing the English people were not 
ready and anxious to do, in order to 
produce peace and contentment in Ire- 
land, short of agreeing to schemes which 
could only lead to a separation between 
the two countries. Again, a great num- 
ber of English people who went to Ire- 
land to enjoy the beautiful scenery there, 
and to join in sport, told him that the 
aspect of the people of Ireland had en- 
tirely changed. Whereas, a few years 
ago, English visitors were made much 
of, now hatred and contempt were exhi- 
bited. They told him that a great many 
Irishmen of the ordinary working class 
believed that, if they once had a Parlia- 
ment, they would be able to enter into 
alliances with foreign countries and with 
England’s enemies. They were asked 
to vote for the second reading of the 
Bill as affirming the principle of auto- 
nomy for Ireland; but he wished to 
know what particular form of autonomy 
was contemplated, because there were 
different kinds of autonomy, and the 
word itself, if it did not come to them 
in a foreign garb, at least fell upon their 
ears with a foreign sound ? In that case, 
details were the essence of the autonomy, 
and it was unreasonable to expect them 
to vote for autonomy first, and leave the 
details to adjust themselves afterwards. 
Some Members of the Government pre- 
ferred to describe it as voting for a 
Legislative Body. But that expression 
was equally vague, for two or three 
magistrates sitting in Petty Sessions 
were a Legislative Body, administering 
the law, and sometimes making it, also, 
for that matter; and therefore the term 
Legislative Body included anything from 
Petty Sessions or a Board of Guardians 
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to a supreme Parliament. It had been 
said by the hon. Member for the Scot- 
land Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) that, if the present Govern- 
ment was not allowed to pass this Bill, 
probably a weak Conservative Govern- 
ment would pass a similar one. He 
(Mr. Trotter) asked the House and 
the country not to believe that. The 
Leaders of the Conservative Party had 
declared their hostility to Home Rule. 
He did not think there was the slightest 
ground for supposing that, for a mo- 
ment, they would contemplate passing a 
measure in the smallest degree re- 
sembling that before the House. Ifthe 
Leaders had any such contemplation, 
the followers would not follow. But 
supposing the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
(Mr. John Morley) was a trustworthy 
guide, the last thing that the Nationalist 
Members could desire would be the 
sympathy or support of the Conservative 
Party; for he had noticed that, on a 
recent occasion, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that whenever the Conserva- 
tive Party identified themselves with 
any cause, it was always fatal to that 
cause. He (Mr. Trotter) was a very 
young Member of that House, but not, 
he regretted to admit, a very young 
politician; and he remembered quite 
well that, when he first fought a con- 
tested Election, there was a considerable 
section of the Liberal Party which was 
known as the Manchester School, which 
did not hesitate to say it would be to the 
advantage of the Mother Country and 
the Colonies that the connection between 
them should be severed; but at that 
time, and ever since, the Conservative 
Party had always, in season and out of 
season, opposed that doctrine; and he 
would like to know if one Member of 
the House now would say that the con- 
nection was not to the advantage of 
both? He did not underrate the im- 
portance of the argument that the future 
government of Ireland would be much 
more difficult if this measure were re- 
jected; but it was possible that might 
not entirely be the case. So long as 
Home Rule was a mere abstraction, 
dangled before the eyes of the Irish 
people, there was a certain fascination 
about it; but when once it had been 
brought down to prose, and put in black 
and white, the difficulties were seen, and 
would be more realized, especially when 
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it was seen that the Prime Minister’s 
great abilities had been unable to pro- 
duce an acveptable measure. They were 
often told that the alternative was 
coercion. He had the greatest objec- 
tion to coercion, and to laws for different 
parts of the country on different prin- 
ciples. If, for instance, some matter 
arose in Yorkshire which the present 
law did not meet, the House would not 
pass a law for that county, but one for 
the whole Kingdom. If the law required 
strengthening in any part of the King- 
dom, he thought it might be left to the 
Queen’s Lieutenant of any county to 
proclaim districts in regard to arms, to 
stop meetings, or to interfere with a 
Press that was doing harm; and when 
such a general law was not needed, its 
power would never be invoked. The 
most fatal objection to that measure 
consisted in the difficulties regarding 
the retention or exclusion of Irish Mem- 
bers at Westminster under the scheme. 
He believed that the Bill could not be 
final, and that its effect would be not to 
make, but to destroy, a nation. His 
constituents had required no pledge from 
him; and if he thought this measure 
would have been for the benefit of all 
parts of the Queen’s Dominions, he would 
have voted for it. On the contrary, he 
believed it would be fruitful of harm. 
They had been told that 30,000,000 of 
people would have no difficulty in over- 
coming 5,000,000. That was quite true ; 
but look at the misery that would be 
caused before an Army could intervene ; 
and then, when it did intervene, the best 
blood of both countries would have to 
be freely spilt, and we should have to 
face all the difficulties that would follow 
consequent upon the whole of the threads 
of Government and Administration hav- 
ing passed out of our hands. As the 
Bill at present stood, separation would 
be much better, simpler, and much more 
quickly would result in final pacification, 
or in re-conquest, than an incomplete 
measure, with all the vices and none of 
the benefits of separation. With it the 
crisis would not be so long delayed, and 
the intervening friction would not be 
so intolerable. The Government plans 
ought, in justice, to include buying out 
the Loyal minority as well as the 
landlords. Much had been said about 
cvercion; but he thought there was 
some coercion in that House in the form 
of a threat of a Dissolution. The great 
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depression which had existed for years in 
every branch of commerce had rather 
increased during the occupancy of Office 
by the present Government ; and he be- 
lieved the country would show its dis- 
pleasure with a Minister who, to say 
nothing of having divided his Party, 
forced upon the people at that time all 
the evils that would result from a bitterly 
contested Election. If the fate of the 
Bill and a Dissolution were dependent 
on his vote, he should not have the 
slightest hesitation in giving it against 
the second reading. Why did we feel 
such great pride and interest in the 
Exhibition now opened at Kensington ? 
Was it not because it was National, be- 
cause, in the best sense of the word, it 
was Imperial? The Bill was against 
the spirit of the times, when there was 
a desire among peoples and countries 
not to sever, but to bind more closely 
together, the ties which united them. It 
was, therefore, a most inopportune mea- 
sure; and he could not believe that a Bill 
so reactionary, mischievous, and fatal, 
would meet with the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, or the approval of the country. 
Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
OsspornE Morean) (Denbighshire, E.) 
said, that on those Benches they had 
been taunted with having changed their 
opinion with regard to Ireland at the 
bidding of the Prime Minister. For 
his own part, these taunts had no terror 
for him, because six months ago, speak- 
ing as a humble Member of what had 
then been a united Liberal Party, he 
had said that Ireland must have a Legis- 
lature of her own capable of dealing, 
under certain conditions, with Irish 
affairs; and in voting for the second 
reading of this Bill, he considered that 
he was voting in favour of that proposi- 
tion. Then they had been told that 
they had given no reasons for their con- 
version. The reason of his conversion 
was simple, and could be told in a 
couple of sentences; he had come round 
to vote for this Bill, because he be- 
lieved that the great majority of the 
Trish —— desired it, and he thought 
that, if this question was an Imperial 
one, it was also pre-eminently an Irish 
one. In the second place, he did not 
see how the government of Ireland could 
in these days be carried on in any other 
way consistently with the traditional 
policy of the Liberal Party. With re- 
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gard to the first point, there were 32 
counties in rely: and in only five of 
these had the Loyalists, as they called 
themselves—though he must say that 
they seemed to adopt a most extra- 
ordinary way of showing their loyalty, 
when they talked of taking up arms 
against the supremacy of the law—been 
able to secure any representation what- 
soever, and in only one county—namely, 
Antrim—had they secured the whole. 
It was just as if the whole of Kent, the 
greater part of Surrey, a part of Essex, 
Sussex, and Hampshire had voted one 
way and all the rest of England had voted 
the other way. In what he might call 
the most Irish Provinces the amount of 
the Nationalist vote had been 245,000; 
while the Unionist vote had only 
amounted to 34,000, showing a propor- 
tion of nearly eight to one, and that did 
not include 16 or 18 constituencies in 
which the Home Rule candidates had 
been so strong that no opposition candi- 
dates had been started at all. They 
were told that this was the result of 
coercion, and that these voters were 
coerced into voting for the Nationalist 
candidates. For his own part, his expe- 
rience told him that it was very easy to 
coerce men to vote as they wished to 
vote. Such arguments as those were of 
no avail in the present time. There was 
only one legitimate and Constitutional 
way in this country of arriving at the 
wishes of a nation, and that was to take 
the number of Representatives returned 
to vote with regard to any particular 
question. When they saw 85 Members 
for Ireland in favour of that Bill and 
only 16 against it, it was surely childish 
to say that the voice of Ireland was not 
clearly in favour of it. Nor could he 
wonder at that. During the time that 
he had sat in that House he had seen 
Irish Bill after Irish Bill mutilated and 
emasculated, in order to meet the views 
of men who knew no more of the wants 
of Ireland than they did of the wants of 
the Soudan. On the second ground on 
which he supported the Bill, he thought 
he might claim the special attention of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite; for during 
the seven months that the Conservatives 
were in Office Ireland was not governed 
at all. On the third day of the Session 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the late Irish Attorney General (Mr. 
Holmes) came down to the House and 
made a speech, in which Ireland was 
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represented as being in such a state of 
lawlessness that, if such a state of 
things had existed in Bechuanaland, he 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) would have had 
a bad time of it on the Colonial Vote. 
It had been pointed out that not merely 
were the laws disobeyed, but that the 
law had fallen into absolute contempt. 
It was absolutely impossible to allow 
such a state of things as that to continue. 
That brought him to a question from 
which he thought they had travelled too 
far, but which had been much discussed 
—namely, whether those who opposed 
this Bill were bound to propose an alter- 
native policy ? The noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) had said that he was 
not bound to put forward an alternative 
policy, and his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James) went back 200 years, to the days 
of Clarendon, to show that he was not 
bound to produce an alternative policy. 
If they had been living in the first or 
second decade after the Union, there 
would have been a good deal of force in 
the argument that it was better to wait 
to see what was the result of the policy ; 
but they had had 86 years of failure; 
they had relegated political economy 
to Jupiter and Saturn, and Coercion 
Bill after Coercion Bill had _ been 
passed in the last 50 years; so 
that when a Conservative Government 
came into Office, and brought in another 
Coercion Bill, one of the difficulties of 
the draftsman would be to find a new 
name for the Act. They were told that 
a firm and just policy applied to Ireland 
would meet the necessities of the case; 
but where could they find a firmer or a 
juster man than Lord Spencer, and yet 
Lord Spencer had declared that his 
policy had failed? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) had pro- 
posed his plan of federation, and no- 
body was more anxious than he (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) himself was for fede- 
ration when things were ripe for it; but 
that plan had been killed in a sentence 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
South Londonderry (Mr. T. M. Healy), 
when he said that before they could 
have federation they must have some- 
thing to federate; and it was rather 
hard that Ireland should have to wait 
until the whole British Empire was 
realy for federation. But there was 
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also this fatal objection to that scheme, 
and that of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan)—that the Irish people did 
not want them; the minority viewed 
them with suspicion, and the majority 
rejected them with contempt. Lord 
Salisbury made a speech the other day ; 
and, a week after, he made another 
speech to explain it. Now, when a 
Gentleman had to make a second speech 
to explain away his first speech, he, as a 
rule, preferred the text to the interpre- 
tation. Put into a sentence what his 
Lordship proposed was this—to govern 
Ireland for 20 years by coercion, and to 
deport 1,000,000 Irishmen to Manitoba. 
Rather than do that, he (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) himself infinitely preferred to 
govern Ireland as a Crown Colony at 
once, like Gibraltar or Malta. That 
they might do for a time ; but one thing 
they could net do—they could not govern 
Ireland as Lord Salisbury proposed to 
do it, and at the same time allow 4&5 
Nationalists to sit in that House. To 
carry out such a policy of repression 
they would want a Cromwell or a 
Strafford; they would have to lock 
up 40,000 British soldiers in Irish 
barracks, and to put hundreds or 
thousands of prominent Irishmen in 
gaol; and the result would be, if we 
should unfortunately be involved in 
a foreign war, we should have to en- 
counter the bitter and uncompromising 
hostility of 4,000,000 of Irish people at 
home, and the still more uncompromis- 
ing hostility of 10,000,000 more in the 
Greater Ireland beyond the ocean. Eng- 
lishmen had been the champions of 
nationality in Italy, Roumelia, and Mon- 
tenegro. Were they prepared to go 
back and govern Ireland as Austria 
used to govern Venice? For the Go- 
vernment of the Archduke Charles in 
Venice was a firm and a just Govern- 
ment; but, unfortunately, the Italians 
preferred a Government, perhaps less 
perfect because it was their own, and 
they got it. When old Garibaldi was 
told that every other system that had 
been adopted in Ireland had broken 
down, he answered in two words—‘‘ Try 
liberty.” It was objected against the 
Bill that it would interfere with the 
unity of the Empire. Unity, indeed ! 
Why they had been leading a cat-and- 
dog life for 86 years. What was the 
use of going about crying “ Peace,” 
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when there was no peace? People 
seemed to think there was some magic 
in an Act of Parliament; but the Act of 
1800 might have created a parchment 
Union—it had certainly not given them 
true unity. Let them be honest and ad- 
mit that the real ground of their opposi- 
tion to the Bill was a deep distrust of the 
Irish people. That came out very for- 
cibly in the speech in which Lord Salis- 
bury spoke of the Irish as a nation that 
was accustomed to the slug-shot and the 
knife, and said he would as soon think 
of giving them self-government, as of 
giving it to Afghans or to Hottentots. 
But they could not predicate of any na- 
tion that it was unfit for self-govern- 
ment until it had been given to it. The 
careers of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy and 
other distinguished Irishmen in our 
Colonies illustrated the change that was 
wrought upon such men, when they 
breathed the atmosphere of a free self- 
governed community. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), whom 
he hoped some day to congratulate on 
being the first Prime Minister for Ireland, 
would be a very different man in that 
capacity from what he was as the Leader 
of the Obstructionist Party in the House 
of Commons. When Ireland made her 
own laws, crime would be crime against 
Ireland, treason would be treason against 
Ireland, and sedition would be sedition 
against Ireland. That, he took it, would 
make the whole difference. Why, Prince 
Metternich once spoke of Italy as a mere 
geographical expression, and described 
the Italians very much as Lord Salisbury 
described the Irish people, and as en- 
tirely unfit for self-government. But 
the Italians now enjoyed that great boon, 
and there was not a better governed 
nation. Again, Norway had obtained 
the inestimable privilege of self-govern- 
ment; and, at the present moment, she 
was so contented with her lot, that she 
would as little think of separating from 
Sweden as Scotland would think of 
separating from England. Austria and 
Hungary, Denmark and Iceland, were 
also cases in point. Lord Durham, with 
a foresight that showed that he was 
politically in advance of his time, recom- 
mended that Home Rule should be given 
to Canada. The debates which took 
place at that time on that question might 
also be supposed to refer to the present 
Irish Home Rule Bill, it being then as 
now alleged that the first efforts of the 
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new Legislature would be in the direc- 
tion of total separation between the two 
countries, and that Canada would gravi- 
tate to the United States, from which 
she was separated, not as Ireland was 
by 3,000 miles of water, but by a hedge 
or a ditch, and in some parts merely by 
a parallel of latitude. During the debate 
Sir George Sinclair said— 

“ This measure is so constructed as to give a 
triumph to the French over the English, to the 
Roman Catholics over the Protestants, to the 
traitorous over the well-affected.”’ 


Lord Ellenborough said that he was 
opposed to the Bill-— 

“ Because he thought it the most imprudent, 
the most fradulent, and the most unjust mea- 
sure which had ever been proposed to Parlia- 
ment, and at the same time the most ridiculous, 
because not one of the objects it professed would 
be practically affected by it.” 


Those were the very words in which 
the Chairman of the Conservative Union 
the other day had denounced this Bill. 
The Bill conferring a separate Legis- 
lature upon Canada was, however, 
carried ; and it was a remarkable fact 
that, in the very first Canadian Parlia- 
ment which assembled under the Act, 
there sat the two gentlemen who had 
headed the rebellions in both Upper 
and Lower Canada, Mr. Mackenzie and 
Mr. Papineau, both of whom became 
loyal subjects of the Queen. So it was 
with the Australian Colonies. As soon 
as our Colonies were able to walk alone, 
we gavo them separate Legislature. But 
that course was opposed to all the weight 
of official opinion ; Sir Charles Hotham, 
the Governor of Victoria, actually declar- 
ing that, if the patronage of the Colony 
was transferred from the Home Govern- 
ment to a Colonial Minister, the tariff of 
offices would be as notorious as the price 
of a railway ticket. Yet, at the present 
moment, Australian statesmen were as 
pure-minded and as open to reason as 
any who sat in that House. What the 
House was asked to do was to give 
Ireland the same boon as it had given 
to our Colonies. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Border Burghs 
had based one of his objections to the 
Bill, on the fact that it would require 
Ireland to pay tribute to this country, 
whereas our Colonies paid no such 
tribute. There was something very mis- 
leading about that word ‘‘tribute.” The 
fact was, that under the provisions of 


this Bill Ireland would pay no tribute. 
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All that she would be required to do 
was to contribute her own share of the 
interest on the National Debt, and of the 
cost of protecting her shores. Was the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that, when 
it was necessary for her protection, that 
she should have British soldiers upon her 
shores, Australia paid this country at 
the rate of £40 per soldier for that pro- 
tection? The same thing had occurred 
in the case of the other Colonies, and yet 
it could not be said that they hadever paid 
tribute to this country. The truth was 
that the Colonies paid us when they got a 
quid pro quo for what they paid, and that 
Treland would only make us a payment 
upon similar terms. If this Bill were to 
pass, the connection between England 
and Ireland would be much closer than 
that which existed between England and 
her Colonies. The Colonial Legislatures 
had power to deal with a number of 
subjects which the Irish Legislature 
would have no power to touch. But 
then it was said by the right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury that, by the 
Act of 1865, the Imperial Parliament 
reserved to itself the right to repeal the 
Act of the Colonial Legislatures. He 
wondered what would happen if Parlia- 
ment were to attempt to exercise that 
abstract right. If the Colonies did any- 
thing in derogation of International 
Law, the Crown would veto the Statute. 
The Royal veto in the case of the Colo- 
nies was by no means a dead letter, but 
was constantly exercised. The same 
would happen in the case of Ireland. If 
the Irish Parliament were to do some 
foolish thing, for instance, to pass an 
Act putting a poll tax on every Pro- 
testant, or a tax of 10s. upon every acre 
of land owned by a man not born in Ire- 
land, the Crown, acting on the advice of 
the Prime Minister, who was for this 
purpose the creature of Parliament, 
would veto it, just as it would do now, 
if the Government of Canada or of Vic- 
toria were to pass such a law. Some 
hon. Members maintained that the bond 
between the Mother Country ard the 
Colonies was a sentimental one only, and 
that they could separate themselves from 
us if they pleased. He denied that the 
bond between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies was a sentimental one only ; 
it was a bond of self-interest founded on 
the instinct of self-preservation. The 
Colonies knew that united with the 
Mother Country they were part of a 
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great Empire, while separated from her 
they would become mere floating atoms. 
That was the sentiment that would ope- 
rate on the Irish mind. Whatever Irish- 
men might be, they were certainly not 
fools; and, unless he was greatly mis- 
taken, they would take care to make 
friends of the Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness in the shape of their powerful 
neighbours. An anecdote was told him 
once by an eminent Protestant physician 
in Dublin which illustrated this. The 
physician being called in to attend a 
Prelate of the Roman Catholic Church, 
expressed his astonishment that a Roman 
Catholic physician had not been sent 
for. To that the Prelate replied, that 
if the Pope were dangerously ill, and he 
knew that St. Peter could not cure him 
and the Devil could, he would call in 
the Devil. In time he felt sure the 
tendency of Ireland would be to lean 
upon England as her natural protector, - 
just as a sister leant on a brother. A 
Bill of such magnitude must necessarily 
present many points for attack on mat- 
ters of detail, and its opponents had 
availed themselves very skilfully of the 
opportunities thus presented; but this 
would be the first time that this House 
would be asked to reject on its details the 
second reading of a Bill, the principle of 
which wasapproved bythe majority of the 
House. Great objection had been taken 
to the exclusion of the Irish Members 
from the Imperial Parliament; but he 
thought that to give the Irish their full 
representation at Westminster, as well 
as the conduct of their own affairs, 
would be unjust not only to England, 
but to Ireland. By this Bill they were 
only voting to transfer the Irish Busi- 
ness, which was the bane and almost 
the curse of the House of Commons, 
from Westminster to Dublin. So, again, 
as to these so-called ‘‘ safeguards.” In 
time they would fall into disuse, because 
they would be felt to be unnecessary. 
The real safeguard for the minority in 
Ireland would be the growth of a healthy 
public opinion in Ireland such as had 
never existed there since the Act of 
Union. Befvre sitting down he wished 
to make an earnest appeal to his hon. 
Friends on that side of the House, who 
held the fate of the Bill in their hands. 
He did not address himself to the Con- 
servatives. They were in the happy 
position of the monkey in the fable, who 
had the chestnuts pulled out of the fire 
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for him by the cats below the Gangway. 
He would not remind them of the dis- 
ruption of the Liberal Party—that, un- 
fortunately, was past praying for. Still 
less would he threaten them with the 
terrors of a Dissolution—that was an 
ignoble argument, which had no terrors 
for him, and he did not wish to credit 
others with lower motives than those by 
which he himself was actuated. But 
was it not certain that before many 
months some measure framed upon the 
lines of this Bill must be passed? They 
could no more arrest the progress of the 
Trish Home Rule movement than the 
Danish King in the old Saxon legend 
could stay the rising of the tide. And 
the tide was rising in favour of this 
Bill. The country was breast high with 
the Prime Minister. An hon. Friend 
behind him had said that Scotland would 
not desert Ulster. How that might be 
he knew not; but one thing he knew— 
Wales would not desert Gladstone. No 
doubt, some men of light and leading 
had gone over to the other side; but the 
people were with them, and in these 
cases it often happened that the instincts 
of the people were sounder than those 
of their natural Leaders. It was so in 
the case of the War of Italian Inde- 
pendence—it was so in the case of the 
American Civil War. In both cases 
‘society’ was on the wrong side. The 
noble Marquess, deservedly the most 
popular Representative in Lancashire, 
went down to his constituency; but he 
could get nothing better than a vote of 
thanks for his speech. His hon. Friend 
the Member for South Northumberland 
(Mr. A. Grey) was still more unfortu- 
nate; for at a meeting of his Liberal 
supporters he could only get 13 men—a 
baker’s dozen—to express their confi- 
dence in him. In his (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s) own constituency, at a meet- 
ing of the so-called ‘‘ Loyal and Patri- 
otic Union,” presided over by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and convened by ticket, 
nearly one-third of the persons present 
declared for the Bill. On the previous 
evening he himself had addressed a 
mass meeting in the same place—not 
convened by ticket—at which a resolu- 
tion in favour of the Bill was carried 
with only four dissentients. Was the 
Prime Minister the man to put his hand 
to the plough and turn back? And if 
such a thing were possible, there were 
others — possibly the noble Lord the 
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Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill)—who would step 
into his place. [Zaughter.] Well, more 
strange things than that had happened 
before now. Of one thing they might 
be sure. If this Bill were thrown out, 
and another Bill brought in, it would 
be a stronger and a bolder measure. 
For it was with these things as in the 
old story of the Sibylline books—the 
longer the demand wasresisted the higher 
became the price to be paid. Would it 
not be well, then, to accept the inevi- 
table? Surely, it was hard to kick 
against the pricks. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite might say that these were the 
dictates of cowardice and fear. Was the 
Duke of Wellington a coward when he 
accepted Catholic Emancipation in order 
to avert civil war? And if this Bill was 
rejected, something worse than civil war 
might be in store for us. But, as a 
matter of fact, this was the very first 
concession to Ireland that had not been 
extorted by fear. For the first time in 
our history a Minister had come down 
to the House to offer a boon to Ireland, 
which was in the nature of a free gift. 
A tremendous responsibility would rest 
upon those who sought to withhold it. 
He implored them to pause before they 
did so. Pass the second reading of the 
Bill, and they would be laying the 
foundations of a real Union — not an 
Act of Parliament Union—not a parch- 
ment Union— but a moral Union, a 
union of heart and soul between two 
Sister Nations. Reject it, and they would 
be widening still further a gulf which— 
God knows—was wide enough already, 
and they would be adding another 
chapter to that long list of failures 
which had made the history of Ireland 
the one dark, sad page in the glorious 
annals of our Empire. 

Cotonet. KING-HARMAN (Kent, 
Isle of Thanet) said, that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had last ad- 
dressed the House (Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan) gave a few historical statements as 
to Irishmen who had crossed the seas as 
rebels, and came back devoted and 
loyal adherents to the British Crown. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
mentioned Sir Charles Gavan Duffy and 
Mr. O'Shaughnessy; but, for his (Colonel 
King-Harman’s) own part, he had 
never heard that the latter Gentleman 
was a rebel, although he might perhaps 
have been a firebrand. 
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Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN : I never 
said he was a rebel; but I said he was 
a firebrand. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, at 
all events, Mr. O'Shaughnessy had been 
spoken of as an enemy of the British 
supremacy, who afterwards became a 
devoted adherent to the Crown. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman forgot, 
however, to mention another Irish gen- 
tleman—he meant Mr. D’Arcy M‘Ghee 
--who was also once a rebel, but who 
went to Canada and became a loyal ad- 
herent of the British Crown. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman forgot the 
fate which overtook M‘Ghee, who was 
struck down by the hands of an assassin, 
because he became a loyal man. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
also somewhat unfortunate as regarded 
his reference to Canada, for he informed 
them that the Canadian Parliament 
could pass such laws as they pleased, 
subject to the veto of the Crown. But 
what was the fact? The veto of the 
Crown would never be exercised in 
Canada ; because they knew very well 
that, if it were, Canada would break off 
from the British connection, and not a 
shot would be fired to prevent it—and the 
same would be the case in Ireland. That 
proved how useless and illusory the 
veto would be in regard to the Irish 
Parliament. The right hon. and learned 
Member tried to convey the idea that 
there was an extraordinary enthusiasm 
manifested for some such Bill as that 
before the House. They, however, on 
his (Colonel King-Harman’s) side of the 
House did not believe in this enthusiasm, 
and challenged the Prime Minister to go 
to the country on the question. It was 
also said, as a proof of the statement, 
that hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way had been returned from certain 
Ulster constituencies. They were, how- 
ever, most conveniently careful to keep 
from uttering any expressions about 
Home Rule in Ulster. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
Yes, ‘‘The land” was their cry. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman mis- 
quoted Lord Salisbury’s speech, in which 
he stated the noble Marquess compared 
the Irish people to Hottentots. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had, how- 
ever, stated that injustice had brought 
Treland into a state like that of Bechuana- 
land, or worse; so that Members of the 
Government might compare Irishmen to 
Natives of Bechuanaland, while Lord 
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Salisbury was misquoted, because he re- 
ferred to Hottentots. Again, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman spoke of 86 
yearsof failure and troublein Ireland, but 
omitted to state during how many years 
out of those 86 Ireland had been under a 
Liberal Government. He also spoke of 
38 Coercion Bills, but he did not state 
that 35 of them were passed by Liberal 
Governments. He drew a marvellous 
picture about his sitting down to break- 
fast with a detective at his elbow, and 
another under his chair. About four or 
five years ago, when coming out of his 
house, he (Colonel King-Harman) found 
an enormous policeman on his door-step. 
He did not want to have a policeman, 
so he went to the police office and in- 
quired what was the reason. In reply 
the Inspector informed him that he was 
really in great danger. He said he did 
not think he was, but the Inspector in- 
formed him that he was done a great 
honour. He was ‘treated exactly as a 
Cabinet Minister.”” He, however, speak- 
ing somewhat impatiently, said—‘ For 
God’s sake, do not confound me with 
any of those people.”’ The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman misquoted Lord 
Salisbury just as the Radical papers 
had done over and over again. Lord 
Salisbury did not explain away his 
words, but cleared himself of the mis- 
representations to which he had been 
exposed. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had also said that the Bill 
would relieve us from the necessity of 
locking up 40,090 British soldiers to 
preserve the peace in Ireland ; but if he 
could lock up 40 rebels he would pre- 
serve the peace—if he could catch them. 
That would be much better; or, even if 
10 were locked up, it would not matter 
about the remaining 30. The very men 
who were now fawning upon the Prime 
Minister had not long ago spoken of 
him with the greatest hatred and abuse. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had referred to Lombardy, as affording 
a parallel to Ireland. But Lombardy 
wanted not separation, but union with 
the newly-created Kingdom of Italy. 
Lombardy, therefore, resembled the 
loyal portion of Ireland—the classes, as 
the Prime Minister had called them, 
who were all in favour of maintaining 
the Union. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had spoken of the animosity 
of Ulster being conciliated by hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway. But what 
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did Mr. Davitt say? He said a short 
time ago—" Leave Ulster men to us— 
the Irish Parliament will soon deal with 
them.” 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) rose to 
Order. Mr. Davitt had never used these 
words, which had appeared in a news- 
paper. Mr. Davitt wrote a long letter 
to the paper the very next day, in which 
he stated that the statement was a pure 
invention. 

Coronet. KING-HARMAN said, he 
was exceedingly glad to hear that Mr. 
Davitt had repudiated the statement, 
and unhesitatingly withdrew it. He 
was quite sure the hon. Member was 
correct, and he would not willingly do 
an injustice, especially to Mr. Davitt. 
The hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Illingworth) had lately addressed the 
House in favour of the Bill. He (Colo- 
nel King-Harman) could not help think- 
ing that there had been another Mem- 
ber for Bradford, who had given great 
service to the Liberal Party, and who 
had great experience of Ireland (Mr. 
Forster), whose loss they all deplored, 
and from whose lips they would have 
heard a very different speech. They 
had heard the repudiation by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) of the speech which had been at- 
tributed to him; but since then two 
telegrams had arrived from Chicago 
confirming the accuracy of the state- 
ment which the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork denied. The hon. Member 
for the Scotland Division of Liverpool 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) said the other 
night that separation was impossible. 
But they could not forget that, when 
the same thing was said by others, the 
hon. Member had replied by referring 
to the greater Ireland across the Atlantic. 
The hon. Member said that now the 
Nationalist Party would have recourse 
to moral means. But the House would 
not forget that their instruments in 
the past had been “ Boycotting” and 
murder. The Prime Minister had urged 
that the Bill was necessary to preserve 
social order. But social order had not 
improved, but declined, since the iu- 
troduction of the Bill. The Prime 
Minister was not free to hang up this 
Bill, because he wanted to catch weak 
votes, according to his own words. The 
hon. Member (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
urged that the Bill was now only a 
draft measure, and the Prime Minister 
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had bowed his head in assent and 
cheered. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said no; 
that was quite a mistake. He had 
noticed the statement in an evening 
paper of that day, and was observing to 
an hon. Friend that it was a gross error. 
He had cheered another statement, and 
not the one to which the hon. Member 
referred. 

Corone,. KING-HARMAN said, that 
he accepted the correction ; but certainly 
the right hon. Gentleman must have 
cheered some sentence which was very 
near that to which he (Colonel King- 
Harman) had referred. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Scotland Division of Liver- 
pool had referred to the tampering of 
the Conservative Party with the Na- 
tionalists, and hinted that there was 
some terrible things to disclose, if 
honour allowed him todoso. That was 
a pure suggestio fulst, and had, in several 
eases, been disproved. The hon. Member 
also hinted that Mr. Wilfrid Blunt could 
make revelations, as he possessed the 
confidence of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington. This, how- 
ever, was equally true with the state- 
ment which was made when Mr. Blunt 
went to Egypt to visit his friend Arabi 
Pasha, that he possessed the confidence 
of the Prime Minister. As to the idea 
of the abandonment of coercion by the 
Tory Government having brought about 
the present crisis, that was no more 
true than to say the abandonment by 
the Prime Minister’s Cabinet of 1880 of 
the Peace Preservation Act had brought 
it about. Hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway opposite were terribly afraid 
of the word ‘“ Coercion,” and said they 
would no longer be mixed up with it. 
Well, he (Colonel King-Harman) dis- 
liked coercion too; but very few of the 
laws which had been passed for the 
better government of Ireland of late 
years deserved that name. Very few of 
those laws were so framed as to injure, 
hurt, or annoy any honest, loyal, or 
God-fearing man. The chief reason 
why he had risen to speak in the debate 
was, that he had an intimate relation 
with the question of Home Rule, and it 
was right he should explain the differ- 
ence between the Home Rule Bill of the 
Prime Minister and the Home Rule 
movement of 1870. When the Home 
Rule movement started in that year, he 
was a follower of Mr. Butt, a thing 
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which not a single one of those hon. 
Gentlemen —the Home Rulers—could 
say. 
Mn. W. O'BRIEN (Tyrone, N.): 
What nonsense. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. DILLON: The hon. and gallant 
Member is making a statement which, I 
am sure, he will withdraw. A great 
many of us were followers of Mr. Butt. 
I was present myself, and took part in 
the Convention in which he first laid his 
scheme of Home Rule. 

Cotoyve. KING-HARMAN said, he 
accepted the correction; but, at the 
same time, there were many there who 
were not followers of Mr. Butt, and 
they put up Mr. O’Connor Power, whom 
they were not so fond of now, as the 
spokesman of the Fenian Party. He 
knew all about that. He believed the 
hon. Member for the Blackfriars Division 
of Glasgow (Mr. Mitchell Henry) and 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan) were the only two Members 
now in that House, excepting himself, 
who were Members of the Home Rule 
Council of Mr. Butt. 

Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.): I was 
a member of the Council of the League. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
did not say the Council of the League, 
but Mr. Butt’s Council. If he had made 
any mistake, he apologized for it; but 
the Home Rule Council, at that time, 
was composed of a very different class 
of men from those to whom the Prime 
Minister now proposed to hand over the 
government of the country. They were 
leading merchants, magistrates, bankers, 
and other men who had a great stake in 
the country, and one and all would have 
scouted the idea of separation. But 
what was the Prime Minister’s own 
opinion of the men who then asked for 
Home Rule? He remembered that, in 
1874, when he seconded Mr. Shaw’s 
Resolution, asking for a Special Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to in- 
quire into the question of Home Rule, 
the Prime Minister opposed it, and 
walked out in the majority. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Hear, 
hear! And I would do so now, under the 
same circumstances. 

Coroner, KING-HARMAN: Very 
well, then, would the Prime Minister 
use the language now, that he used in 
Aberdeen in 1871 about the Home Rule 
movement, when he said— 
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“Can any sensible man, can any rational 
man, suppose that at this time of day, in this 
condition of the world, we are going to upset 
the great capital institutions of this country for 
the purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in 
the sight of all mankind.” 

Would the right hon. Gentleman hold 
to the words of that speech now ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes, in 
the same circumstances, certainly. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, he 
believed the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to ‘‘in the same circumstances,” 
but he did not think he would repeat 
them in the House of Commons. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer used to hold pronounced 
opinions against Home Rule, and, in a 
speech at Derby, he violently attacked 
Lord Beaconsfield because he had done 
his (Colonel King-Harman’s) humble 
self the honour of making him Lord 
Lieutenant of the County Roscommon. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s feelings of 
loyalty were deeply stirred at the 
making a Lord Lieutenant of a man 
who supported Home Rule. It was a 
matter of the deepest gravity to promote 
such a rebel and a monster. He had 
changed his opinions since, however, 
and the conversion of the Prime Mi- 
nister and of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seemed to have been shared by 
a good many of their followers. He 
could quote a good many of their Elec- 
tion addresses, showing how marvel- 
lously quickly they had changed their 
opinions. The hon. Member for St. 
Austell (Mr. Borlase), for example, who 
now sat on the Treasury Bench, in his 
Election address, said— 

“ The question of Home Rule is at an end. 
The conduct of those who have advocated the 
measure has killed it.’’ 


As he had said, Mr. Butt and his fol- 
lowers scorned separation; but they 
found in time that the movement, as 
they propounded it, was a mistake, 
though it was a mistake loyally con- 
ceived. They, the loyal men connected 
with the movement, found, in the first 
place, that those who were not loyal 
and were averse to the connection with 
England were pouring into and flooding 
their ranks ont making the Association 
a means for carrying on their ideas of 
separation; and they also found, for it 
was pointed out to Mr. Butt by the late 
Mr. P. J. Smyth, in the words of the 
Prime Minister, that it passed the wit 
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of man to discover what were Imperial 
and what were Irish measures. ‘The 
Nationalist Party of to-day not only 
asked but demanded separation, and 
would be satisfied with nothing else. 

Home Rule Mempers: Quote.} He 

ad not the slightest intention of taking 
up the time of the House. [Jronical 
laughter from the Home Rulers.) Oh, 
very well. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for South Londonderry (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) had not long ago used these 
words— 

‘* We believe that landlordism is the prop of 
English rule, and we are working to take that 
prop away. To drive out British rule from Ire- 
and, we will strike at its foundation, and that 
foundation is landlordism. We seek no bar- 
gain with England. As the Master said unto 
the Tempter, ‘ Begone, Satan,’ so we will say 
to them, ‘ Begone, Saxon.’ ” 

In Mr. Butt’s time the state of Ireland 
was very different from what it was 
now. Freedom of opinion was allowed, 
for there was no National League, no 
‘* Boycotting,” and no American agi- 
tators; and yet Mr. Butt could not, with 
all his eloquence, arouse the slightest 
degree of enthusiasm for the cause he 
espoused, and he (Colonel King-Har- 
man) ventured to say there was little 
more enthusiasm now in the hearts of 
the people than there was in Mr. Butt’s 
time. He maintained that, if they could 
poll Ireland now, without any fear that 
the direction in which men voted would 
be known upon the question of Separa- 
tion or Home Rule, apart from the 
question of the land, they would not 
find 100,000 men in Ireland supporting 
the policy of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork. [‘*Oh, oh!”] Well, he 
could say that the small farmers were 
by no means enamoured of the measure 
which hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way were proposing to give them asa 
boon. The small farmers did not speak 
of itas ‘a great measure of local self- 
government.’ They spoke of it as 
‘“‘separation.”” They said—‘ If we are 
to be separated from England, where 
shall we find our markets? Where are 
we to dispose of our little stock ?”’ The 
small farmers did not want to get rid of 
England. The small farmers, therefore, 
did not like the Bill, because they knew 
it meant separation. Thesmall farmers 
did not want to get rid of England, 
neither did they want to get rid of the 
landlords. They would like to keep the 
landlords, as well as the connection with 
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England, for they thought the landlords 
were very convenient, because they paid 
half the poor rates, and in many cases 
the whole of the poor rates. They would 
also keep the landlords, because many 
of them were regarded as ‘‘ good fel- 
lows;” but they would not like to pay 
any rent. He would go farther, and 
say the educated classes were against 
Bill ; but, so far as the Government now 
cared, the landlords, it appeared, were 
to be left to stew in their own juice. 
The effect of the Bill, then, in Ireland 
would be most disastrous. It would 
mean for England largely increased 
taxation and the flooding of the labour 
markets with Irishmen, who would have 
no employment in their own country 
when the landlords were gone. He 
knew well that it was represented as 
something very different, and that hon. 
Gentlemen on the Radical Benches had 
been informing their constituencies to 
the contrary—that the Irish workers 
would all return to Ireland. What to 
do? Tostarve? How could that Bill 
make an acre of land larger or more 
productive ? They had heard the speech 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Stansfeld); but they 
could not forget the visitors to Thurlow 
Place, and his connections, Mazzini and 
Orsini, the latter of whom threw a bomb 
at the Emperor Napoleon. The right 
hon. Gentleman supported those friends 
of nationality ; but they were in favour 
of the unity of a great Empire, and this 
Bill broke up a great Empire. | Zaugh- 
ter. | Ninety-nine out of every 100 Mem- 
bers knew that the Bill meant separa- 
tion. [‘‘No!”] No! Well, every 
man in Ireland knew it. He and 
others were denounced as Saxons. 
They, and their ancestors, had been 350 
years in Ireland, and yet they were 
spoken of as “aliens,” and were to be 
kicked out of the country. Who were 
the Irish? He should like very much 
to know. Hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway would only regard as Irish- 
men those who advocated separation. 
The hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Big- 
gar) once said that no Protestant was an 
Irishman—that Protestants were only 
West Britons. [‘‘Oh, oh!’”’] He had 
seen the report in several newspapers, 
and it had never been contradicted. 
[Cries of “He never said it.”] He 
repeated, it had never been contra- 


dicted. 
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Mr. T. HARRINGTON: He was a 
Protestant himself at the time. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: Oh, no; 
he had changed his religion six months 
before. If, however, what the hon. 
Member said was correct, then no loyal 
Irishman was an Irishman. They were 
all to be turned out. Wellington, Gough, 
and Lord Dufferin were not Irishmen; 
the officers and men in the Army were 
not Irishmen. It was only those who 
advocated separation who were Irishmen, 
and it was only with them tbat “the 
Truce of God”’ was to be made. Were 
the descendants of the men who fought 
under Wellington and Gough to be 
kicked out? ‘Then it would be tough 
work. He had never been one of those 
blusterers who talked of civil war. He 
had never advocated civil war, whatever 
he might have thought about it; and 
what he thought about it was this—he 
did not see how that Bill would pass 
into law, without the effect of it being 
civil war in a short time, and civil war 
of a dire and terrible nature. He said 
that, because he knew that whatever the 
faults of Irishmen might be, they cer- 
tainly were brave and could fight. Civil 
war, then, in Ireland would not be child’s 
play. It would be fighting between 
brave men; fighting for a very wrong 
cause on one side, and, on the other 
side, men fighting who loved England, 
and intended to maintain their alle- 
giance to Queen Victoria. If that civil 
war came, did they think it would not 
affect the Irish population in the large 
towns in England? In that case, he 
did not think the democracy of England 
would be found shaking hands with the 
Irish democracy in those places. God 
forbid that they should ever see such a 
day! Let it not be supposed, because 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
had quoted a certain amount of bluster 
delivered some years ago, that there 
were not now strong feelings in the 
breasts of thousands against this Bill 
who were not Orangemen. Do not 
think, because statements by a few 
crack-brained persons had been quoted 
—[Loud laughter |—well, he certainly 
should call any man crack-brained who 
talked about ‘kicking the Queen’s 
Crown into the Boyne ’—do not think, 
because fun had been made by the quo- 
tation of such statements, that there was 
not much strong feeling againt the Bill. 
Depend upon it, the passing of the Bill 
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would mean something very serious. 
There was no serious intention of civil 
war, or of fighting on the part of the 
loyal population ; but let them believe 
it equally true that there was no inten- 
tion of the Loyalists submitting to op- 
pression, or of being made subject to 
the Land League. They would never 
rebel against Queen Victoria, but they 
would never swear allegiance to King 
Parnell. It might be that fighting 
would not occur at all. He would, how- 
ever, in that case tell them what would 
occur—there would be a wholesale emi- 
gration of 1,500,000 loyal men. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: They will fight 
first. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, that 
the hon. Gentleman knew more about 
that than he (Colonel King-Harman) 
did; but he repeated that if this mea- 
sure were passed there would be a whole- 
sale emigration of 1,500,000 of loyal 
Irishmen. Hon. Members opposite 
might talk of Lord Salisbury advocating 
the deportation of 1,000,000 souls— 
which he had never done—but he (Co- 
lonel King-Harman) would tell them 
that these men who would leave Ireland 
were her best sons, the men who had 
stood by them and had fought for them ; 
and if they did so, he would ask, with 
what feelings towards England these 
men would leave Ireland? They would 
regard it as having betrayed them, and 
in different parts of the world there 
would be 1,500,000 men settled down 
hating and defying the name of Eng- 
land. He spoke of what he knew with 
knowledge and with experience. He 
wished to keep his country quiet and 
contented, if it could possibly be done, 
and he believed the way to make her 
contented consisted in giving to Ireland 
equal laws with England and an impar- 
tial administration of them, but not a 
separate Legislature until shehad proved 
herself worthy of it. He would ask 
them, whether they thought that the 
acts of the National League and the 
Land League had shown that those who 
belonged to them were worthy of Home 
Rule? He thought that the arguments 
and the deeds of hon. Members below 
the Gangway proved that Home Rule 
would not be a remedy for Irish affairs. 

Mr. NEWNES (Cambridge, E., New- 
market) said, he rose to give his cordial 
and hearty support to the second reading 
of the Bill, The question was not one 
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for lawyers and soldiers to decide; it 
was a question between the two peoples ; 
and he did not believe that the British 

ople would be prevented from doing 
justice to the poor little Irish nation, 
because of any foolish fears for the 
safety of their own Empire. He b>lieved 
that the British Empire could afford to 
do right. As long as our Empire was 
governed according to the instincts and 
the aspirations of the people who com- 
posed it, so long it was safe and power- 
ful; and it was only when it sought to 
rule in opposition to these instincts and 
aspirations, that any danger arose. It 
was said that they should not send that 
message of peace to Ireland, because 
the messages of peace already sent had 
proved of no avail; but he was under 
the impression that that was the first 
time that the Irish people had got from 
England not what England wished, but 
what Ireland required. Some people 
talked as if peoples were made for 
Parliaments and not Parliaments for 
peoples ; but a Parliament was nothing 
if it did not reflect the heart and the 
conscience of a people. As a British 
citizen, he was heartily ashamed of the 
legislative disunion which they had ex- 
hibited in that House for the past 10 
years. In that House they had a sepu- 
rate Irish Parliament sitting at present 
as separate as any that could be set up 
in Dublin. The only bond between the 
Irish Members and the rest of the 
House was that constituted by the fact 
that they were sitting under one roof 
together. What they wished was to 
have done with this parchment Union, 
and make it a real and true Union, a 
union of hearts. They heard a great 
deal of what he considered spurious 
loyalty from that Association which 
called itself the Loyal and Patriotic 
Union, and for weeks past the breakfast 
table had been flooded with pamphlets 
from that Body. These persons re- 
minded him of the story of the man 
who, when asked whether he was a 
converted character, replied that he had 
been a converted character for 10 years 
offand on. In the same way these men 
were Loyalists when it suited them, and 
only then. They were loyal by threat- 
ening to rise in arms if a certain law 
were passed, and patriotic by trying to 
impart into this discussion religious and 
sectarian animosities. That, he thought, 
was spurious loyalty and counterfeit 
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patriotism. In supporting this Bill 
warmly, he considered that he would be 
a true Loyalist, a true patriot, and a 
true Unionist. What they wanted was 
to make use of this opportunity to estab- 
lish friendly relations between the two 
countries. He had often heard it said 
that it would be a good thing if Ireland 
could be submerged for 24 hours under 
the Atlantic. That was a policy which 
would carry out Lord Salisbury’s idea 
of the depopulation of Ireland, but it 
was scarcely practical politics. They 
were told that there was no finality in 
the Bill; but there was no finality in 
any practical legislation as regarded 
human affairs. The Bill, however, had 
changed the feeling and sentiment of 
the Irish people towards the English 
people, and that was finality enough for 
him. The Prime Minister had given 
up the theory of submersion, and had 
at last done what he ought to have done 
many years ago; he had looked at the 
Irish Question from the point of view of 
Irishmen, as well as from an English 
point of view. The Prime Minister had 
held out the hand of friendship to the 
Irish people, and he believed that it had 
been cordially and sincerely grasped ; the 
right hon. Gentleman had struck a cord 
which resounded in the hearts of the 
Irish race in all parts of the world; 
and he could tell the House that that 
change, on the part of the Irish people, 
was in turn responded to by the Eng- 
lish Democracy. And the English De- 
mocracy would not be behind their Irish 
brothers in determining that this ques- 
tion should be settled in a peaceable 
and friendly manner. That was one of 
the few opportunities that occurred in 
the feuds of nations for the final settle- 
ment of that quarrel; and he for one 
did not envy those hon. Members who 
did anything to prevent that consum- 
mation. The two nations were now 
standing face to face, and well inclined 
towards each other; the flood-gates of 
passion were ready on both sides to be 
opened. Let the House take care not 
to cause them to be opened ; let it take 
at the flood that tide in the affairs of 
the State which would lead to peace 
and contentment, and not neglect an 
opportunity which might never recur. 
r. EVELYN (Deptford) said, he 
would not have interposed in the discus- 
sion but for the personal allusions made 
to him on the previous evening by the 
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hon. Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), for he 
thought that the division might very 
well take place that night—a belief 
which was supported by the fact that he 
never listened to more dismal orations 
than those he had just been listening to 
from supporters of the Government— 
orations which, since the debate was re- 
sumed in the afternoon, had added little 
to their information or enlightenment. A 
lugubrious jeremiad from Bradford la- 
menting thedisunion of the Liberal Party 
had been followed by a speech from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) characterized 
by moroseness, ill-nature, and virulent 
abuse of Lord Salisbury. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
he had declared in favour of Home Rule 
six months ago; but, at all events, eight 
months ago, when the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman stumped Deptford in 
favour of an Oriental Liberal candidate, 
he carefully avoided the subject. The 
Under Secretary of State was ill-in- 
formed as to the relations which existed 
between Sweden and Norway. There 
had been difficulties producing crises 
and almost separation. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Newmarket Division of 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Newnes), after 
declaring that he was a loyal and 
patriotic man, proceeded to denounce 
the Loyal and Patriotic Union. The 
debate, however, was worn out, and 
its prolongation was confusing the real 
issue, which was not an abstract Reso- 
lution, but the Bill; it was whether 
the Bill was workable and whether it 
would lead to the pacification and hap- 
— of Ireland and to good feeling 
etween the two countries. The Mi- 
nistry had no right to spring the Bill 
upon Parliament before the country had 
been consulted, because there was no 
emergency to justify that course. That 
was shown by the account the Prime 
Minister had given of the present im- 
proved condition of Ireland on intro- 
ducing the Bill into this House. He 
(Mr. Evelyn) accepted the statements 
of Home Rule Members that they 
were not in favour of separation ; 
but those hon. Members must admit 
that they had uttered sentiments which 
were a little awkward when they 
were reproduced. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Scotland 
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Division of Liverpool, had alluded to 
him (Mr. Evelyn) personally last night; 
and in reference to that allusion he 
would say that he was sure that the hon. 
Gentleman, though he belonged to a 
different political Party, would not wish 
to misrepresent his conduct at the last 
Election. Hon. Members below the 
Gangway should be very slow to quote 
the speeches of others, for they cer- 
tainly lived in glass houses in that 
respect. As the Prime Minister and 
his son gave letters of recommendation 
to his Oriental opponent at Deptford, 
and as the present Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies stumped the con- 
stituency, it was not to be wondered at 
if he (Mr. Evelyn) used expressions 
that were a little incautious, and might, 
perhaps, be termed strong; but still he 
used no expression that he need recall, 
or that he was not prepared to abide by. 
Ho never at that time uttered any ex- 
pression which he was not now pre- 
pared to acknowledge and maintain. 
Throughout the Election, the question 
of Home Rule did not come up at all; 
but he did not hesitate to say, in his 
Election address, that he would give to 
Ireland as much self-government as was 
consistent with the integrity and security 
of the Empire, and he blamed the former 
Liberal Government for the coercive 
policy they had adopted towards Ire- 
land. [ Laughter.] He repeated that he 
had nothing to retract from that decla- 
ration. An hon. Gentleman opposite 
smiled at it. Doubtless, he was think- 
ing of the policy announced by the 
late Government, on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, for the suppression of the Na- 
tional League. Well, he could only 
say that, remembering his sentiments 
expressed at his Election, he listened 
with regret to the proposition, and 
he wrote a letter, expressing his re- 
gret that the Government should have 
thought it necessary to enter on a course 
of coercion. But then the Government 
had information that he had not, and 
therefore it was not for him to blame 
them. He denied that coercion was, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the traditional policy of the Tory Party. 
On the contrary, it was a policy derived 
as a legacy from the Whigs, and had 
been far more resorted to by Liberal 
than by Conservative Governments, 
down to that last and most severe Coer- 
cion Act, the Crimes Bill, of the late 
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Liberal Government. He did not think 
it was a mistake on the part of Lord 
Salisbury and his Government to allow 
that Act to expire. It was his hope 
that, by a conciliatory policy, the late 
Government might have had the glory 
of putting an end to Irish distress and 
the troubles that had existed so long 
between the two countries. The Con- 
servatives were all united to one man. 
They would give Ireland all she wanted, 
all that was for her good; but, while 
they would redress all just grievances, 
they were not prepared to embark on a 
dangerous course, which would risk the 
supremacy of the Empire. The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
argued that there was no more difficulty 
in granting self-government to Ireland 
than to the Colonies; but there was a 
very great distinction. In the case of 
the Colonies we knew the risk we ran, 
and that if one of the Oolonies sepa- 
rated from England we should still re- 
main a great country ; but, with regard 
to Ireland, the risk we ran was that, if 
Ireland separated from us, there would 
be an end of England’s greatness. A 
great deal had been said on the other 
side about there being no alternative 
policy to the Bill. What was the mean- 
ing of an alternative policy? A Bill 
was brought forward, greatly modifying 
the Act of Union and producing what 
they considered a dangerous state of 
things; their alternative policy under 
those circumstances was simply to vote 
against the Bill. The Prime Minister 
seemed to think the whole British Con- 
stitution a grove of Upas trees; and the 
alternative policy of the Conservatives, 
when institution after institution was 
attacked—whether the Act of Union, 
the Church, or the Monarchy—their 
alternative policy was to repel such 
attacks. Many hon. Members on those 
Benches were sincerely desirous of re- 
dressing all the just grievances of Ire- 
land, and would take every opportunity 
in their power of doing so. At the same 
time, he thought it was only just and 
fair that he should inform the House, 
as he had been mentioned by the hon. 
Member (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), that he 
had nothing to withdraw or retract. 
His thanks and acknowledgments were 
due to the Irish voters who had sup- 
ported him, and he had publicly ex- 
pressed those thanks; but he could not 
on a question of this sort separate him- 
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self from his Party. Still, he would 
have done so, had the measure been in 
accordance with his convictions ; but, as 
it was not, he could honestly do no less 
than go into the Lobby against it. At 
the same time, he should conscientiously 
abide by all the pledges he gave during 
the late contest at Deptford. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, as representing a constitu- 
ency at the East End quarter of London, 
he would vote in favour of the second 
reading, and he did that with all the 
more confidence from the fact that he 
was supported by the vast majority of 
his constituents. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman cpposite (Colonel King- 
Harman), who had spoken as an Irish- 
man, but who sat for an English con- 
stituency, had referred to the late Mr. 
W. E. Forster, and expressed an opinion 
that the latter would not have voted for 
the second reading. Well, he (Mr. 
Pickersgill) was of opinion that it was 
much wiser to have regard to the opi- 
nions of the living than to consider 
the possibilities in connection with 
the opinions of those who had passed 
away. There was at present a living 
witness, a Nobleman of high distinction, 
and whose firmness, honesty, and deter- 
mination no man could question—he re- 
ferred to Lord Spencer. That noble 
Lord, whose experience gave him a pre- 
eminent right to express an opinion, gave 
his adhesion to the Bill before the 
House. ‘I'he hon. and gallant Member 
had alluded to what he described as the 
inconsistency of the Liberals, or of some 
of them. Well, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman ought to be one of the very 
last persons to make any such observa- 
tions in this matter, for he lived in a 
veritable Crystal Palace. Some 10 or 
15 years ago the hon. and gallant 
Member was himself a Home Ruler; 
and it was less surprising that Gentle- 
men who were then against Home Rule 
should now be in favour of it, than that 
he who was for it should now be opposed 
to it. In May, 1869, the late Lord 
Beaconsfield gave utterance to a sig- 
nificant sentiment— 


“Ts it natural that the Protestants of Ireland 
should submit, without a struggle, to such a 
state of things? Is there to be another battle 
of the Boyne, another siege of Derry, another 
treaty of Limerick. These things are not only 
possible, but probable.”—(3 Hansard, [196] 
1058.) 
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speeches which were now described as 
foolish were delivered by the most emi- 
nent men of the Conservative Party. 
They all knew that the Protestant 
Church emerged successfully from the 
difficulty. Surely they ought to see 
that their present fears were also un- 
founded. It was said by some hon. 
Members that they would give the 
Irish people the same institutions as 
England. Well, England would shortly 
get a scheme of County Government. 
Those County Boards would have con- 
trol of the police. Would they give 
the Irish County Boards charge of the 
police? The man who did so conceded 
the whole case in favour of the Bill. 
For his own part, he would rather trust 
himself to an Irish Parliament than to 
an Irish Board of Guardians, if the 
Irish were disposed to be tyrannical at 
all. Lord Salisbury said he had no con- 
fidence in the Irish people, but that he 
had confidence in the British people. 
But in the Reform discussions of 16 
years ago Lord Salisbury reviled the 
democracy that he now flattered, and 
he now reviled a people who, no doubt, 
a few years hence he would flatter. He 
‘Mr. Pickersgill) heard a good deal 
about the loyalty of Ulster; but it re- 
minded him of the story of Warwick 
the Kingmaker, who was quite prepared 
to put up Kings and knock them down, 
as it suited his purpose. The hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
Major Saunderson) was a man with 
regard to whom history was silent. He 
apparently, however, belonged to a 
race of demigods and heroes. The 
hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston), for a Gentleman of a disposi- 
tion so pacific, adopted remarkably san- 
guinary language. He (Mr. Pickers- 
gill) thought he could only say of the 
hon. Member that he seemed to be ‘‘the 
mildest man that ever cut a throat or 
seuttled a ship.” He appealed to hon. 
Members what were the prospects of a 
Dissolution? It was the Liberal Mem- 
bers who were forcing a Dissolution. He 
asked hon. Members on that side what 
were their prospects in the event of a 
Dissolution ? ft was they who were 
forcing a Dissolution; and what pros- 
ect had they that the result of that 
issolution would be the carrying out 
of the policy which they desired? By 
right the settlement of this question 
rested with the Prime Minister. The 
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classes were now against Home Rule: 
mainly because it was at the present 
time identified with the Party led b 

the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). That was altogether an 
insufficient reason why Home Rule 
should be rejected, if, in itself, it was a 
good thing. Then it was said that the 
Bill would have no finality, and meant 
separation. But, apart from all other 
considerations, he, and many others, had 
no fear on that point, for they believed 
that the great mass of the people of Ire- 
land were bound by the strongest con- 
siderations of self-interest not to agitate 
for separation from England. The hon. 
Member for the Partick Division of 
Lanarkshire (Mr. Craig Sellar) said that 
because there was no finality in the Bill, 
because it afforded material for fresh 
agitation, therefore he must oppose it. 
Did the hon. Member suppose that a 
scheme for establishing Local Boards 
and National Councils had the virtue of 
finality on which he insisted, or that 
it would not afford material for agita- 
tion? On one side they had a great 
variety of schemes, which the Irish 
people told them frankly they would not 
accept ; and, according to the hon. Mem- 
ber, one of these schemes was to be a 
final settlement, and there was to be no 
more agitation. On the other side they 
had the scheme of the Prime Minister, 
which, in its main outlines, was en- 
thusiastically embraced by the people 
of Ireland; and yet, forsooth, the hon. 
Member said the Bill was to be rejected 
because there was in it no finality! He 
listened with the greatest pleasure to 
the eloquent speeches of the right hon. 
and learned Gentlemen the Members for 
Bury (Sir Henry James) and the Isle of 
Wight (Sir Richard Webster); but he 
thought that those right hon. and 
learned Gentlemen regarded this ques- 
tion too much from the point of view of 
a mere lawyer, and too little from the 
point of view of a statesman. Eminent 
and conscientious lawyers as they were, 
no doubt they ‘‘ could use scruples dark 
and nice’’—he did not know whether 
he ought to complete the quotation— 
‘‘and after solve them in a trice.” It 
was urged that Parliament should give 
to Ireland a large measure of local self- 
government; but he submitted that if 
there was to be a persecuting spirit in 
Ireland everything tended to show that 
that spirit was more likely to flourish in 
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the atmosphere of a Local Board than 
in the freer air of a National Parliament. 
It was in the alternative schemes, and 
not in this Bill, that there was no 
finality. If there was one lesson which 
the history of Ireland taught, it was the 
danger of delay. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) had said 
that every argument which could be 
adduced in favour of Home Rule for 
Ireland told also in favour of a separate 
Legislative Assembly for Ulster. He 
(Mr. Pickersgill) dissented altogether 
from that proposition. As a Radical, 
he believed that the strongest argument 
in favour of Home Rule in Ireland was 
to be found in the simple fact of the 
aspect of those Benches. Four-fifths of 
the Representatives from Ireland had 
been elected because they were pledged 
to Home Rule, and even Ulster had re- 
turned a majority of Home Rulers, so 
that the majority of the part coincided 
with the majority of the whole. Ulster 
had thus shown that she would throw in 
her lot with the rest of Ireland. Even 
in the extravagant protestations of the 
Orangemen he rather fancied they 
might perceive some element of hope, 
for he could not forget that Dean Swift 
had said— 

“ The disaffection of Orangemen is the Irish 
rainbow ; when I see it I shall know that the 
storm is over.” 

The Prime Minister’s declaration had 
cleared the air, and made the issues 
more distinct. It seemed to him that 
the friends of Ireland would vote for 
the second reading of the Bill, and 
would not make common cause with a 
Party the policy of whose Leader was 
20 years of coercion, tempered by the 
expatriation of 1,000,000 of Irishmen. 
They were told the other day that the 
proposal of the Prime Minister was a 
confession of his failure with regard to 
Ireland. But the test of failure lay in 
this—whether the Prime Minister had 
to retrace his steps. Did anyone pro- 
pose now to re-establish the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, or to restore the old 
relations between landlord and tenant ? 
What the right hon. Gentleman had 
done before made it easier for him to 
carry his great scheme, for the measures 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
already passed were necessary stages on 
the road to perfect justice to the Irish 
people. That the Prime Minister should 
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have conceived the notion of governing 
Ireland according to Irish ideas, and 
still more to have obtained for his policy 
the support and concurrence of England 
and Scotland, made it easier for him to 
propose now, and soon to carry, a scheme 
which would give to the Irish people 
the right to govern themselves. 

Sm HENRY MEYSEY-THOMPSON 
(Lincolnshire, Brigg) said, he was one 
of those who had attended a meeting to 
which frequent allusion had been made 
in the course of the debate—namely, 
the meeting called by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) in 
No. 15 Committee Room, and he 
attended it for two reasons—first, be- 
cause he was in favour of a certain 
amount of self-government for Ireland ; 
and, secondly, because he was entirely 
opposed to the Bill. Those who had 
taken the same course had received a 
good deal of animadversion and lec- 
turing during the debate. They wero 
told they were not vigorous men ; that 
they had no good reason for the course 
they had taken; and that they had no 
minds of theirown. As far as he was 
concerned he denied those imputations. 
He hoped he was a vigorous man; he 
believed he had good reasons for the 
course he had taken; and he was sure 
he knew his own mind. Those who had 
brought in the Bill said that the vital 
point was that the laws of Ireland 
should be made and administered by 
Irishmen. Therefore, what those laws 
were and how they should be adminis- 
tered was of secondary importance. He 
said that as long as Ireland remained 
united to Great Britain, as long as Ire- 
land was not allowed to become a 
foreign country, it was impossible that 
the Imperial Parliament should divest 
itself of the responsibility for the good 
government of Ireland, and therefore 
that the vital point was that the laws 
of Ireland should be good and well 
administered, and whether they were 
made by Irishmen, or by Englishmen 
and Irishmen combined, was a question 
of no importance. The Ministry hoped, 
but gave the House no assurance—and, 
under the circumstances, it was impos- 
sible that they could give any assur- 
ance—that if they passed this Bill the 
laws made in Ireland would be good 
and well administered. He could not 
vote for the second reading of the Bill ; 
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because, by meee so, they would de- 
clare to the world that they considered 
the principle of the self-government of 
Ireland more important than the prin- 
ciple of the Imperial Parliament being 
responsible for the good government of 
Ireland. No one ought to vote for the 
Bill who did not believe in the Bill. 
Members had no right to vote for it, 
and then shelter themselves behind a 
number of flimsy excuses for something 
they might say in that House or to their 
constituents. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies had said, re- 
ferring to Lord Salisbury’s speech, that 
when he found a man had to explain 
away a speech, he paid more attention 
to the text than to the interpretation. 
So, when he (Sir Henry Meysey-Thomp- 
son) found a Gentleman explaining away 
his vote, he paid more attention to the 
vote than to the explanation. Still 
more, when he found that Gentleman 
had to explain away a Bill, he paid 
more attention to the Bill than to the 
explanation. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] He 
was not quite sure what hon. Members 
below the Gangway were applauding. 
What would stand out to the world was 
not the explanation but the Bill, and 
the list of those who voted for it. 
Ss Hear, hear!”?] He supposed hon. 
{embers below the Gangway were ap- 
plauding that list prospectively. His 
name would not appear in it. Of the 
many arguments by which the Bill was 
supported there was one which had not 
been dealt with. It was said that we 
might try this Bill as an experiment, 
and that if it failed we should be in no 
worse position for trying something else. 
But when the financial dangers to the 
taxpayers of England and Scotland were 
considered of trying such an experiment 
and failing, it became evident that Par- 
liament, as trustee for the taxpayers of 
the country, would not be justified in 
running such a risk. There were three 
distinct ways in which financial danger 
might be apprehended—first, from the 
Land Purchase Bill; secondly, on ac- 
count of the money which would be 
borrowed by the Irish Government; 
and, thirdly, on account of the bank 
notes which the Irish Government would 
issue. With regard to the Land Pur- 
chase scheme, it was not necessary to 
say more than that, if the experiment 
were tried and failed, all the landlords 
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would be obliged in self-defence to claim 
under the provisions of the Land Pur- 
chase Act; and the amount required, if 
they all claimed their rights under 
the Act, would amount to at least 
£130,000,000 sterling. Then there was 
the question of the Irish National Debt. 
It was distinctly contemplated that the 
Irish Government would want to borrow 
money if this Bill were carried. The 
Prime Minister said— 

‘‘When Ireland gets the management of her 
own affairs I venture to prophesy that she will 
want for useful purposes to borrow money.” 

If this experiment were tried, and failed, 
there would be great danger that when 
Parliament began to consider the ques- 
tion de novo they would find themselves 
face to face with a large Irish National 
Debt, for which Englishmen and Scotch- 
men would have to make themselves 
responsible. They could not repudiate 
the debt, for they would have, in re- 
suming the government of the country, 
to take into their own hands the taxes, 
which would be the only security for 
those who had lent the money. Then 
there was the question of the bank 
notes. No doubt, the Irish Parliament 
was debarred from dealing with the 
question of legal tender, coinage, or the 
value of foreign money, but they were 
not debarred from issuing bank notes; 
in fact, the Prime Minister had himself 
pointed out the advantages of such an 
issue. No doubt, the Irish Government, 
in dealing with the question of their 
note issue, would have the sympathy of 
many people, both in the House of Com- 
mons and in the country, who considered 
our present system of note issue utterly 
inadequate to the requirements of trade 
and commerce ; but though he saw 
clearly the advantages of an issue of 
bank notes, he saw also clearly the 
dangers. No doubt, as long as bank 
notes were not legal tender, and were 
convertible on demand, there was no 
great danger. Bank notes, when issued 
in excess of the legitimate requirements 
of the community, had a habit well 
known to bankers of coming home to 
roost. But maintaining convertibility 
of bank notes meant maintaining a large 
stock of bullion, or credit sufficient to 
borrow gold at the shortest notice. If 
this experiment were failing, and we 
were coming within measurable distance 
of the time when England would have 
to resume the government of Ireland, 
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the credit of Ireland would have gone, ! 
the bullion would soon go too, and the 
notes become inconvertible. Then, no 
doubt, theoretically, as soon as notes 
were in excess of the wants of the com- 
munity gold would go to a premium and 
notes be refused; but there would be} 
great difficulty in persuading the Irish 
peasant to exchange notes for gold at a | 
loss to himself, in order to pay rent or 
other contracts, and there would be great 
difficulty in collecting the large sum of | 
money in gold which Ireland would have | 
to pay to England. And supposing that | 
matters got worse financially in Ireland, | 
what was there to prevent the Irish Go- | 
vernment following the example of all 
other Governments, which had got into 
money troubles, and issuing more and 
more inconvertible paper, and making 
it legal tender? Nothing but a clause 
in this Act, declaring that it was beyond 
the powers of the Irish Parliament. But 
suppose the Irish Parliament decreed 
that its notes should be legal tender and 
inconvertible, what would you do? You 
could, no doubt, get a decision of the 
Privy Council that the Irish Government 
had exceeded its powers, but you could 
only enforce this decision by force ; and 
eould you induce Englishmen and 
Scotchmen to use force to prevent the 
Irish Government making their bank 
notes legal tender, would they be willing 
to bombard Dublin to prevent Irishmen 
dealing with their own bank notes? 
And yet, if you did not do so, it would 
produce most intolerable confusion. He 
thought, in trying these great experi- 
ments, they ought to take care that they 
did not fail. They ought to face boldly 
the question of the responsibility of the 
Imperial Parliament and the good go- 
vernmentof Ireland. Letthem givetoIre- 
land, and give cheerfully, such a measure 
of self-government as was compatible 
with the real, living, effective supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament, the super- 
vision of the laws, and the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland. In that way, 
and that way only, would they safe- 
guard the interests of the Empire, and 
of the taxpayers of England and Scot- 
land, and, he believed, of the people of 
Ireland also. It was with very great 
pain and reluctance he had come to the 
conclusion that he must vote against the 
Bill. He tried very hard to like it—he 
tried to think that the Prime Minister 
must be right—but the more he looked 
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at the Bill he was obliged to confess the 


| less he liked it. 


Dr. O'DOHERTY (Meath, N.): I 
am not, in the least degree, ambitious 
to acquire a reputation of being one of 
those individuals who are anxious to in- 
trude themselves upon the attention of 
the House when they have no business 
to do so; but I believe that hon. Mem- 
bers will admit that, although I ama 
new Member, I have an exceptional 
claim to speak in this debate from the 
fact that I have travelled all the way 
from the other end of the world—from 
the Colony of Queensland—with the 
special object—commissioned, in fact, to 
deliver myself on the particular ques- 
tion that is now before the House. I 
promise that I will be, as becomes a 
young Member—the youngest Member 
of the House, in point of fact, in the 
sense of having been the latest sworn, 
although, I am sorry to say, not so 
young in other respects—I promise that 
I will detain the House for as short a 
time as possible. Hon. Members will 
naturally ask what brought me all the 
way from Queensland to take my place 
in this House, and I will endeavour to 
explain the reason. I have been for the 
last 26 years a resident of Queensland, 
and during the last 18 years I have had 
the honour of a seat in the Parliament 
of that Colony. About the time of the 
last General Election I have reason to 
believe that the electors of the ancient 
and historic county of Meath, having 
heard of me, thought that I could be of 
some service by coming over here and 
telling hon. Members, many of whom 
have not been so closely acquainted with 
proceedings under Home Rule in Aus- 
tralia as I have, of the wonderfully 
beneficent effects which have followed 
from that rule in the six Colonies of 
which that magnificent Confederacy is 
now made up. With that notion I was 
elected to this House without opposition, 
and it was in Queensland that I first 
received the announcement of the honour 
which had been conferred upon me. I 
may remind some hon. Members who 
may not remember the fact that the 
action of the electors of Meath had a 
precedent, and that precedent was set 
by the Colony of Queensland. Some 
years ago one of the Northern con- 
stituencies in that Colony was discon- 
tented with the treatment they received 
from their Southern neighbour, South 
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Australia; and as they could not find a| were similarly handed over, and a sum 
suitable candidate in the coming Elec- | of £81,000—a very large sum for so 
tion they cast their eyes over here, and | small a Colony—was levied as a contri- 
fixed upon the right hon. Gentleman | bution towards the expenditure. When 
the Member for Central Birmingham | the new Constitution began to work it 
(Mr. Jobn Bright), whom they elected | was found to be a complete govern- 
as one of their Members. The right hon. | ment from the Colonial Office—like the 
Gentleman did not follow my example, | government of Ireland during the last 
or, rather, I did not follow his. He did | 86 years; it was purely the government 
not go over to Australia to fight their | of this country. All this time protests 
battle in the Colonial Parliament; but | were continually being made against 
they derived great advantage from their | this species of Colonial rule until 1850, 
action, and a letter which he wrote pro- | when a slight change was introduced. 
duced such an effect, and had such an | From 1850 to 1856, it isno exaggeration 
influence, that the grievances of Northern | to say that the Colonies were in a state 
Queensland were remedied. I cannot | almost similar to that in which Ireland 
suppose that my name can have asimilar | has been for the last 20 years. Hon. 
effect in connection with the election for} Members may be aware that during 
Meath. But I may state with tolerable | those years an important League was 
certainty that the record which I will lay | formed in the Australian Colonies, which 
before the House of the effect of the| was called the Anti- Transportation 
struggle for Home Rule in Australia| League. The Colonial Office, despite 
and of the results which have accrued | the remonstrances of the Colonists, in- 
from it ought to aet as the guide to the | sisted on sending over sea the refuse of 
statesmen of this country in endeavour- | the prisons of England to the destruction 
ing to solve the great problem of Irish | of the social condition of the Colonies. 
autonomy. History, it is often said, is| In addition to demanding that a stop 
constantly repeating itself, and I do not | should be put to this transportation sys- 
believe that a more remarkable exampie | tem, the Colonists demanded also that 
of that fact is to be found anywhere | they should have complete control over 
than by drawing a parallel between the | their own affairs. To make the parallel 
state of Australia 35 years ago and the | between the position of the Colonies at 
state of Ireland to-day. The Australian | that time and the position of Ireland 
Colonies, like Ireland, had to face a| now more certain, 1 may say that the 
very bitter and tedious struggle be- | Colonies had recourse, like Ireland, to 
fore they could gain autonomy. That|a system of ‘‘Boycotting” on a large 
struggle lasted from the year 1824 until| scale. They were not content with 
1856, and it is a very remarkable fact | ‘‘ Boycotting ” individuals, but they 
that the agitation was started by Mr. | “‘ Boycotted” the Government. I was 
Wentworth, the son of a United Irish- | myself a witness, on one occasion, when 
man, and it was continued by him with|a ship-load of convicts were sent out 
distinguished ability until he was able, | there in the Jordan; but the Colony 
by his advice, to have a Bill brought | would have nothing to do with them; 
into this House in 1843. That Bill) and prevented them from landing. The 
passed through the Imperial Parliament, | people even refused to supply them with 
and it has given peace, prosperity, and | rations, and ultimately the steps they 
perfect liberty to the whole of the Aus- | took broke down the opposition of the 
tralian Colonies. In 1853 the first Re- | Colonial Office. The ‘‘ Boycotting” was 
presentative Government was granted to | carried to a pitch of such intensity that 
the Colonies. In Sydney, the capital of | at last the Government gave way, and 
New South Wales, the first Parliament in 1856 they ratified a great measure 
sat; it consisted of 54 Members, 36 of | which conferred thorough independence 
whom were elected Representatives. So | upon the Colonies of New South Wales, 
jealous was the Crown at that time of its | Tasmania, South Australia, New Zea- 
Prerogative that serious restrictions were | land, Victoria, and Queensland. I need 
imposed upon these Representatives. In | not tell hon. Members what the result 
the first place, all the receipts appertain- | of that has been—what the result of this 
ing to the Customs were obliged to be | gift of Representative Government has 
handed over to the Colonial Office; all! been. No doubt it was a very remark- 
the proceeds of the land sales as well | able gift to bestow at once. There was 
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no opportunity of trying it in connection 
with any one Colony before it was given 
to the rest. The whole of the Australian 
Colonies received this benefit of Home 
Rule in its fullest extent ; and it is a re- 
markable circumstance, well worthy the 
attention of all who are really anxious 
to study the question of Home Rule for 
Treland, to bear in mind that in no single 
case of these six Colonies has there been 
the slightest difficulty since the privilege 
of self-government was conferred upon 
them. Their subsequent record has been 
one of unbroken prosperity, and I do not 
think there can possibly be any more 
weighty argument to the mind of every 
fair and impartial man as to the expe- 
diency of extending to Ireland the bene- 
fits which have not been withheld from 
these Australian Colonies. There is one 
phase of the subject in connection with 
these Colonies, and the doctrine of Home 
Rule as the principle of government, 
which I think hon. Members ought to 
bear in mind. It is this—It took a long 
time, as I have said, before the Imperial 
Government was induced to come to a 
decision in favour of Home Rule; but, 
when it did, it gave Home Rule with 
full confidence in the Colonies, and with 
every manifestation of goodwill. It did 
not allow even its goodwill to evaporate 
in words ; but it employed all the power 
of this great Empire to assist the Colo- 
nies. The basis of the strength of the 
Colonies and of their close connection 
with the Mother Country has been the 
readiness with which the power of the 
Empire has been put forward to assist 
them. The Imperial shield has been 
held over them ; the Imperial Navy has 
been employed to protect their interests, 
and to assist them to make their way ; 
and, above all, the Imperial Government 
put their hands in their pockets to assist 
the Colonies and to make their way easy 
for them. I maintain that the confidence 
displayed by the Imperial Government 
in the future of these Colonies is the 
great secret of the wonderful success 
which has attended the experiment. 
During the 30 years which have elapsed 
since the boon of autonomy was granted 
to the six Australian Colonies their pub- 
lic Debt has increased from £200,000 or 
£300,000 to £120,000,000. £120,000,000 
have been borrowed in the London Mar- 
ket by these six Colonies and utilized in 
their development. It is scarcely neces- 
sary that I should add that the credit of 
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Australia to-day stands higher in the 
Market than that of many European 
countries. In fact, we have evidenco 
afforded every'year that Australian Stock 
is not only at par, but considerably above 
it. We have, also, evidence that no 
matter what demands may be made by 
Australia for money for public purposes 
they will be readily granted in the Money 
Market of London. Why has this been 
so in regard to these six Colonies since 
they obtained autonomy ? I demand the 
attention of hon. Members to this fact— 
it has been the cardinal point in the suc- 
cess of Home Rule in Australia, and it 
will be the cardinal point in Home 
Rule in Ireland. In addition to this 
£120,000,000 raised in the London 
Money Market, a sum of £400,000,000 
more have been invested in carrying out 
important public works in those Colo- 
nies. Great pastoral industries and 
every kind of agricultural pursuits have 
been developed in Australia, and I hold 
that it is this which constitutes the 
golden link which binds inseparably 
these Colonies to the Mother Country. 
I appeal, then, to hon. Members whe- 
ther it would not be wise on the part of 
the great and magnanimous Government 
of England to try and forge a golden 
chain of this kind to bind Ireland, in- 
stead of the iron and murderous chain 
that has bound her in the past? I can 
see no reason why, if the measure of 
the Prime Minister, or almost any 
measure that would give autonomy 
to Ireland, were passed — passed with 
guarantees that the power and strength 
of the Empire would be employed to de- 
fend it—that the autonomy conferred 
upon Ireland should not be as abso- 
lutely and undoubtedly a success as the 
same experiment has proved in Aus- 
tralia. I have heard arguments brought 
forward from both sides of the House 
which I consider puerile and unworthy 
of the hon. Members who have used 
them. I am told that the success 
of this scheme of autonomy in Ireland 
has to depend upon the will of these 
young fellows around me. Let me assure 
the House that when I talk of these 
young fellows I speak of them like a 
father, and like a father who is extremely 
proud of his progeny. Thirty-seven 
years ago I was one of them myself, but 
yet not of them. I was one of the 
Party which preceded them. They were 
quite young fellows, equally distin- 
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guished men and equally earnest 
patriots; but they are all gone. Some 
of them have left their bones on the 
shores of distant lands; after years and 
years of struggle their weary hearts are 
now at rest. There is not one of them 
I can recognize in the Party to which I 
now belong—not one of those with 
whom I familiarly associated in those 
early days. But let me assure hon. 
Members that those by whom I am now 
surrounded are men like those who went 
before them—men of whom the British 
Empire should be proud, and whom the 
people of this country should hold in 
the highest esteem. Iam ashamed that 
any man should express the sentiments 
which have fallen from the noble Mar- 
quess the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington). They are 
sentiments utterly unworthy of him. 
He has declared a terrible vengeance 
against them, and has vowed to bring 
the power of the Mother Country to 
bear against them, because he is so blind 
that he cannot distinguish between these 
young and gallant defenders of their 
country and the advocates of rapine and 
assassination. I pity the state of mind of 
any honourable man—and I daresay the 
noble Marquess is an honourable man— 
who is not able to distinguish between 
these champions of Irish nationality and 
the paltry assassin. I must apologize for 
having detained the House. I have 
only to repeat that I believe the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) has derived, 
and will derive, his best inspiration and 
his best guidance in working out this 
great problem of Irish autonomy in the 
study of Australian Home Rule. I will 
not enter into statistics at the present 
moment; but I should like to say a few 
words—to show what Home Rule has 
brought to Australia in the shape of 
material benefit and prosperity. Aus- 
tralia can boast to-day of a commerce 
of over £100,000,000; she can boast of 
having living upon her soil more than 
120,000,000 of live stock ; and she can 
boast, further, as Great Britain can, of 
having one of the largest Debts in the 
world. At the present moment she has 
a Debt of £120,000,000. I need not 
tell hon. Members that this tremendous 
Debt of Australia is one of the greatest 
securities she can have for her future 
prosperity. I myself believe that if 
reland only has her own Parliament 
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and Government, and has Home Rule 
accorded to her—I do not care who 
works it, because whoever works it with 
the power and confidence of Great 
Britain at their back will work it well 
—I myself believe that when once such 
autonomy is conferred upon Ireland, 
peace will be secured, and a large Debt 
accumulated. The day that her credit 
is considered such as to enable her to 
incur Debt, she will begin to enjoy that 
prosperity which has been hitherto want- 
ing. I regret that I should have de- 
tained the House so long. I come here 
from one of the younger progeny of this 
great model Parliament—a not undis- 
tinguished progeny, the Parliament of 
Queensland, and I assure the House 
that I consider it to be a high privilege 
to be allowed to be included in the list 
of Members of the House of Commons. I 
venerate its grand traditions, and I admire 
its great roll of statesmen and orators, 
among whom many distinguished coun- 
trymen of my own have filled no mean 
place. I esteem it a privilege to sit 
here in the presence of the greatest of 
living statesmen, at a time when that 
statesman is endeavouring to complete 
the record of his great achievements by 
the grandest achievement of all—namely, 
the wiping away of the one black stain 
on the escutcheon of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment—namely, its tyranny and injustice 
to Ireland. I hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman will have health and strength 
to enable him to proceed with his great 
work, and carry it to final success. I 
am quite sure that in that work he will 
have with him the prayers of every 
Irishman, and of every Jrishwoman 
too; and by-and-bye, when all passion 
shall have abated, and all Party feel- 
ing shall have passed away, he will 
have no less the goodwill of every 
Englishman and Scotchman in the Em- 
ire. 

Srr JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): I have been one of those 
who have endeavoured to give as care- 
ful attention to these Bills as I possibly 
could. I took them home during the 
Easter Recess, and I studied them to 
the best of my ability. I have come 
to the conclusion that the provisions of 
these Bills have been very hastily drawn 
up, and that they are not likely, as far 
as I can understand them, to carry out 
the wishes either of hon. Gentlemen be- 
low the Gangway on the other side, of 
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Her Majesty's Ministers, or of this 
House. The view I take of them is 
that of a practical man, who has en- 
deavoured to look to every provision 
contained in them, and to see how those 
provisions would work out in every day 
life. It seems to me that one of the lead- 
ing provisions which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has laid down—protection of the 
minority—is only laid down intwoclauses 
of the Bill—the one relating to the con- 
stitution of the Irish Parliament, and 
the other which is developed in the 
Land Bill subsequently introduced. As 
to the protection of the minority in the 
Irish Parliament, I have felt that it is a 
mode of proceeding which I, as a Libe- 
ral, cannot understand or give a hearty 
assent to. To have the property quali- 
fication brought into the upper part of 
the Legislature seems to me to be going 
back to old times, and to an antiquated 
system which has long ago been ex- 
ploded in this House. To raise a stan- 
dard of £25 occupancy seems to me to 
do very little to secure the representa- 
tion of what may be called the upper 
grade of tenant farmers of Ireland. But 
why I object most of all to the constitu- 
tion of the Parliament in Ireland, as the 
Bill is drawn, is that it would leave 
Ireland entirely unrepresented within 
the walls of this House; and if the Re- 
presentative Peers of Ireland are to be 
left out of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, we should not have a single Irish 
Representative on any Imperial ques- 
tion, and we should finally be driven 
towards separation rather than towards 
that healthy International union which 
is above all law. Then, I think, with 
regard to the Land Bill—although I pre- 
sume that I am hardly at liberty to dis- 
cuss its provisions now—if that Bill 
were passed it would have the effect of 
increasing the present evil of absentee 
landlords, for during the 49 years over 
which the repayments of the tenants 
would extend in the shape of redemp- 
tion and interest the greater part of the 
repayments would leave Ireland, and go 
into the pockets of Englishmen who would 
hold Irish securities. The evil of the 
non-resident landlord system in Ireland 
would, consequently, be perpetuated for 
that length of time rathor than improved. 
There are some other minor points ; but 
it is hardly necessary that I should 
trouble the House with them, because 
they have been threshed out in the 
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debate which has already taken place. 
My object in rising was rather to look 
at the present position of this House in 
regard to the measure than to go into 
the difficulties which I see in the Bill. 
The question before us is that this Bill 
should be now read a second time, and 
then the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government proposes that 
he should take no further steps with 
regard to it. My belief has been for a 
long time that time would be saved in 
dealing with this measure if the Bill 
were withdrawn. I believe that time 
would have been saved, because it is 
quite plain that the House is not pre- 
pared to pass the Bill in its present 
shape, and I am most anxious that my 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government should deal with the ques- 
tion rather than that it should be handed 
over to the Party opposite. We have 
always felt, in connection with the 
Irish Question, whether in regard to the 
Land Act of previous days or the pre- 
sent Bill, that we have never had from 
the landowners of Ireland and from the 
Conservative Party any | pga ox or 
policy which could be called a principle 
or policy. There never was any policy 
placed before us as an alternative 
scheme to that brought forward by the 
Government in the case of the Land 
Act, although there were many points in 
that Act which might have been im- 
proved. What is the condition of the 
House at this moment? We are asked 
to pass the second reading of this Bill 
as it has been brought in, in order, as 
my right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government has told us, to affirm the 
principle of a Legislative Government 
in Ireland. Now, I am quite prepared 
to affirm the principle of a Legislative 
Government in Ireland; but the ques- 
tion is one of degree, and in affirming 
that principle I am governed entirely by 
the five conditions precedent laid down 
by the Prime Minister, which were well 
brought {nto the speech of the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) yester- 
day afternoon, and which, therefore, I 
need not recapitulate. All that I will 
say is, that I am prepared now, and 
have been prepured all along, to grant 
legislative puwer in Ireland. But the 
question of Ulster has also to be consi- 
dered. As to legislative power in Ire- 
land, we are told we can discuss the 
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details afterwards ; but that legislative 
wer in Ireland, it seems to me, will 
ea to be limited by the five conditions 
recedent in order to maintain that 
Baion of the United Kingdom which 
we all desire to see protected and per- 
etuated. On Friday, the 28th, the 
right hon. Gentleman, in, speaking of 
his proposal not to take further steps 
this Session with regard to the Bill, 
said that the scope and purport of the 
Bill were not in any degree to be altered 
in the Autumn Session. Now, it seems 
to me that if the scope and purport of 
the Bill are not to be altered, if by scope 
and purport he means that those things 
to which I have objected, in the few 
remarks I have made, are to be per- 
tuated and continued, I, for one, can 
be no party to the second reading of the 
Bill. But the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland appeared to 
desire to resuscitate this Bill, which is 
no longer for second reading, except 
as an abstract Resolution, before the 
House. He used even stronger lan- 
guage than my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government; and, although 
he parted with some minor provisions, 
he seemed, on the whole, disposed 
to adhere to the Bill. If I am to 
understand that in voting for the second 
reading we are merely voting on the 
question of granting to Ireland a real 
legislative power, and that that is to be 
limited by the five conditions precedent 
of the Prime Minister, and that we are 
to be at liberty to vote as we please 
on the Bill which is to be brought in 
in the autumn, and if those phrases 
about the Bill being turned inside out 
are to be dropped, then I am pre- 
pared to look at the question in the 
autumn with a free and open mind. I 
desire, however, to point out how hastily 
this Bill has been brought forward ; and 
the same is the case with regard to the 
changes which have been made in it 
already. That, I think, is one reason 
why the Government should look again 
at the whole measure, in order that they 
may be able to bring in a Bill which the 
House generally will desire to pass. On 
the 15th of March, when my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) left Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the duties of the 
Excise and Customs had not yet been 
withheld from the Irish people. No 
doubt there are great and grave reasons 
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for withholding them from Ireland ; but, 
on the other hand, I may point out to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite the effect of 
withholding them. If Ireland is to be 
governed well it must be necessary to 
spend money upon Education and Public 
Works. Whom are you to tax? Are 
you going to tax the small farmers, 
whom you wish to make the owners of 
their farms? Are you going to tax the 
Ulster manufacturers? The great want 
of Ireland is some other occupation than 
that of agriculture. Are you going to 
put it on the Income Tax? Because 
that would mean falling back upon the 
small tenants, who are to be the landed 
proprietors, and upon the Ulster manu- 
facturers. Therefore, it seems to me 
that there are grave reasons for recon- 
sidering the question of the Excise and 
Customs. Then, again, on the 16th of 
April, we find that the whole Land 
Scheme was based on the scheme of the 
Government which was under considera- 
tion after the 16th of March. When the 
Bill was introduced it was understood 
that no Irish Member was to take part 
in the proceedings of the Imperial Par- 
liament save under exceptional circum- 
stances. On the 10th uf May one Mem- 
ber of theGovernment—I think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland—thought they might, on certain 
conditions, be admitted, such as when 
taxes were under consideration. On 
the 27th of May the clauses for the 
admission of the Irish Members of this 
House were the only ones that were 
to be actually remodelled. I only 
mention these matters to show the 
great haste with which the measure 
has been prepared, and what excellent 
reasons there are for delay in dealing 
with so difficult a question. The Bill 
has been so much changed that there is 
really considerable difficulty in under- 
standing exactly where we are. If I 
am to understand that after the second 
reading of the Bill now before the House 
the Government will take no further 
step in regard to it and the kindred Bill 
relating to Land Purchase, which was 
connected with it in the first speech 
made on the subject by the Prime Minis- 
ter, then we should know as a positive 
fact that in the present Session of Par- 
liament we shall not see those Bills 
again, and that they will lapse as many 
other attempts at legislation lapse at the 
end of the Session, and that positively 
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new Bills will be brought in at the 
beginning of next Session which may 
meet the objections entertained by many 
of the earnest supporters of the Govern- 
ment who regard the present scheme 
as having been too hastily framed. 
Upon that ground some may have given 
them a warmer support than on reflec- 
tion they would ees done. I want 
clearly to understand that when we are 
voting for the second reading we are not 
voting for these Bills except as an ab- 
stract Resolution. To give an effective 
Irish Legislature to Ireland, leaving the 
Ulster Question as a question for future 
discussion, and leaving the whole ques- 
tion subject to the five conditions I have 
referred to, beyond that point it must be 
understood that we are in no way com- 
mitted to the two Bills before the House. 
I especially desire to reserve to myself 
that freedom of action which I believe 
every Member of the House wishes to 
retain. The question of the relative 
position of the Imperial Parliament and 
the Irish Parliament, and especially in 
regard to the attendance of Irish Mem- 
bers in this House, I look upon as one 
of the most important points which we 
would have to consider if we come back 
in the autumn, because upon that point 
depends the separation or the unity 
of the Empire. I hope that all these 
matters and other matters also will be 
fairly and carefully considered by the 
Government. I am anxious that this 
great question should be brought to a 
close. I am desirous that it should be 
brought to a close by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment; but I want to hear from the Trea- 
sury Bench, clear of all those words of 
which the right hon. Gentleman is so 
complete a master, that the vote we are 
about to give is an abstract Resolution 
in the sense of giving local legislative 
power in Ireland guarded by the five 
conditions which the Prime Minister 
originally laid down. When we meet 
again in the autumn we shall be able 
to approach the subject with the ad- 
vantage of the great amount of light 
thrown upon it by our previous discus- 
sions; and if we are “off with the old 
love before we are on with the new” 
then hon. Members may find themselves 
in a very different position in regard to 
the second reading. 

Mr. F. W. MACLEAN (Oxford, Wood- 


stook): So many hon. Gentlemen have 


Sir Joseph Pease 
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already addressed the House, and ro 
many arguments have been adduced for 
and against the measure as it stands, 
that the matter is now pretty well 
threshed out. The Bill itself stands in 
a position somewhat unique. I thirk I 
am justified in using the word “unique” 
in reference to a Bill of such great im- 
portance, seeing that the Government 
propose to rest satisfied with the second 
reading, and then tu withdraw the mea- 
sure. Under these circumstances, I 
should scarcely have ventured to tres- 
pass upon the House were it not for the 
fact that, although I sit on this—the 
Ministerialist — side of the House, I 
have the misfortune to differ from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter with regard to his Irish policy. In 
respect of this matter, I think I may 
fairly say that the House is divided into 
four sections. There are those hon. 
Members who follow the Prime Minis- 
ter; those who follow the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite the Leader of the 
Conservative Party; those who follow 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell); and those with whom I 
have the honour to be associated in this 
matter. The first three sections to which 
Ihave referred are allowed to express 
independent judgment on this matter, 
and to take an independent action with 
respect to it; but we who represent—I 
will not say the Fourth Party, but the 
section which takes an adverse view of 
the policy of the Prime Minister, are 
called mutineers and traitors to the 
Liberal Party. [ Cries of “‘ Hear, hear!” 
Srom the Home Rule Members.| That 
sentiment is loudly cheered from the 
Benches in that quarter of the House. 
If it be treason to be consistent in one’s 
political utterances—if it be treason to 
adhere to one’s electoral pledges, then I 
am not ashamed to be classed as a poli- 
tical traitor. I am not ashamed to stand 
side by side in the political dock with 
the right hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Central Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright). But when hon. Members 
speak of the last-named section of the 
Liberal Party as being mutineers, I 
think they forget that it is almost one- 
third of the ship’s-crew that are muti- 
neering on this occasion, and that they 
are only adopting that course because 
they are of opinion that the right hon. 
Gentleman at the helm is steering the 
ship on to a reef which must end in 
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ultimate shipwreck. But when we are 
charged with being Secessionists, the 
only basis of that charge brought against 
us being that we are adhering to the 
opinions which we have previously ex- 
pressed, I should have thought that 
the real Secessionists are not those 
who adhere to their opinions, but those 
who, there being no new fact in the 
case, have changed theirs. I have no 
desire to weary the House with quota- 
tions from the speeches of hon. and right 
hon. Members who dealt with this ques- 
tion before the meeting of Parliament; 
but there are one or two quotations I 
should like to make as shortly as I pos- 
sibly can. Now the speech which the 
Prime Minister made at Aberdeen, in 
1871, when he was dealing with the 
question of Home Rule whick was then 
before the country—— 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): It was not before 
the country at that time. 

Mr. F.W.MACLEAN: Theright hon. 
Gentleman says it was not before the 
country, and in one sense he is perfectly 
accurate ; but it was before the country 
in this sense—that the scheme of Mr. 
Butt had been discussed a good deal in 
this House. The right hon. Gentleman 
in that speech, and I will refer to an- 
other portion of it in a moment, said— 
“Can any sensible man——”’ 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That has 
been read already. 

Mr. F. W. MACLEAN: Then I will 
not read it again. I do not know whether 
any other portions of the speeches which 
the right hon. Gentleman made in 1871 
have also been read. 

An hon. Memsper: Yes; they are 
ancient history. 

Mr. F. W. MACLEAN: Well, Mr. 
Speaker, I have no desire to weary the 
House with extracts which have been al- 
ready read. I quite agree that a great 
many passages from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s utterances have been read; and 
unless one had been in the House, and 


had heard every speech which has been | P 


delivered, it is difficult to know what has 
been read and what not. I think, how- 
ever, I may fairly say that a very great 
many of the utterances of right hon. 
Gentlemen who are now sitting on the 
Treasury Bench, made before the pre- 
sent Bill was brought in, are altogether 
inconsistent with their utterances now. 
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and I am obliged to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister for prevent- 
ing me from wasting the time of the 
House in reading ——— which have 
been already quoted. All I desire to say 
is, that it is hardly fair to call us Seces- 
sionists because, before forming our 
opinion on this questlon, many of us 
have been guided by the opinions ex- 
pressed by right hon. Gentlemen who 
were the Leaders of the Liberal Party. 
I wish to ask what new factor there is 
in the case now that was not in it when 
we went to the country last year? It is 
suggested that the new factor is this— 
the return of the 85 followers of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) ; but I think that is a fact that 
was clearly foreseen at the time. There 
was scarcely anybody at the last General 
Election, or during the time we were be- 
fore the country, who was not satisfied 
thatthe hon. Member for the City of Cork 
would return to this House with a very 
largely increased following. Therefore, 
to suggest that this is a new factor in 
the case is, to my mind, not a satisfac- 
tory way of putting the’matter. Really, 
when one thinks of the change of view 
and the difference between the utter- 
ances of right hon. Gentlemen now as 
compared with their utterances at the 
last Election, one is reminded of a scene 
in the very old comedy called Zhe Man of 
the World. Hon. Members will remem- 
ber that in that play the principal cha- 
racter is Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, a 
wily old Scotchman, who had risen from 
nothing to a position of great wealth 
and of considerable influence, in addi- 
tion to which he held a seat in this 
House for a good many years. His son 
is also portrayed as a Member of this 
House ; and in one of the scenes between 
the father and son, in a great national 
crisis, the son, having scruples about 
voting against the dictates of his con- 
science, is thus advised by the father— 
“You are very young in these matters, and 
experience will convince you that every man in 
ublic business has two consciences—a religious 
and a political conscience.’ 
I do not use this quotation in any offen- 
sive way, neither from a desire to say 
unpleasant things, or in any sense of 
hostility towards the Leaders of the 
Liberal Party. I should now like to say 
a word or two upon the Bill which is 
before the House. Now, Sir, this Bill 
[Eleventh Night. ] 
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constitutes an entire change of system. 
It uproots the old system, and it substi- 
tutes in its place an entirely new system, 
and upon that point I should like to cite 
a short passage from a speech of Mr. 
Pitt, which deals with this very question. 
Mr. Pitt said— 


To call that a system—to call that a 


glorious fabric of human wisdom, which is no 
more than a demolition of another system, is a 
perversion of terms which, however prevalent 
of late, can only be the effect of gross miscon- 
ception or of great hypocrisy.”’ 


I believe that everybody in this House 
is desirous of giving credit to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister for 
the motives by which he is actuated. 
{The First Lorp of the Treasury made 
aremark which was inaudible.] I am 
afraid the right hon. Gentleman has 
misapprehended my observation. I had 
no intention of placing upon the quota- 
tion which I have read the interpreta- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman 
seems to have applied to it himself. 
What I desire to point out to the House 
is this—whether or not the onus lies on 
those who desire to change the system 
to show that the new proposed alterna- 
tive system is better than the old one. 
In that sense the onus is surely on those 
who support this measure to show that 
the Union has been a failure. Well, 
have they shown that? I do not desire 
to weary the House with statistics; but, 
as far as I have been able to study them, 
statistics show that since the Union the 
state of Ireland has been better than it 
was before the Union. [Mr. Ditton: 
No, no!] At the time of the Union 
there was a large amount of mercantile 
jealousy; but that has been to a great 
extent, if not entirely, swept away. I 
do not like, especially after the rebuke 
of the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), to deal with Irish history ; but 
I hope I may be permitted to call atten- 
tion to one incident. I think that hon. 
Members who sit in that part of the 
House will agree with me that about 
1790 the question of the payment of 
tithes in Ireland was a very burning 
question. About that time Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon brought in a very strong Co- 
ercion Bill to deal with the then state of 
Treland, and Grattan moved for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the system of 
collecting tithes. Upon that occasion 
he said—and I entirely agree with 
him— 
Mr. F. W. Maclean 
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“The laws of coercion, perhaps necessary 

certainly severe, you have Soual put forth : 
but your great engine of power you have 
hitherto kept back—the engine which, armed 
with physical and moral blessing, comes forth 
and overlays mankind by services—the engine 
of redress.”’ 
Now, since the time when Grattan thus 
addressed the Irish House of Parlia- 
ment, has not that engine of redress 
been put in force? The question I 
desire to ask hon. Members opposite is 
this—apart from the Land Question, 
what grievance is there now which this 
Imperial Parliament cannot redress? [ 
have a quotation here which I do not 
think has been read to the House during 
the present debate. What the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
speaking at Aberdeen in 1871, said, was 
this— 

“We are told it is necessary for Ireland to 
close her relations with the Parliament of this 
country, and to have a Parliament of her own.” 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman stated 
at Aberdeen at the latter end of 1871— 

“Well, now, we shall say to this learned 
Gentleman, Mr. Butt, why is Parliament to be 
broken up? Has Ireland not great grievances ? 
What is it that Ireland has taken from the Im- 
perial Parliament, and that the Imperial Par- 
liament has refused ? ’’ 

Now, I ask, in the face of that, what 
Irish grievances there are, adopting the 
words of the Prime Minister in 1871, 
which this Parliament is unable to cope 
with, and this House is unable to re- 
dress? At the time Grattan spoke there 
were, I admit, great grievances under 
which Irishmen were suffering. There 
was the question of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. That grievance has since been 
swept away. There was also the ques- 
tion of the Disestablishment of the 
Trish Church; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has done away with that griev- 
ance. He has endeavoured again and 
again by his Land Acts to ameliorate 
the position of the tenants of Ireland. 
I have read what the Prime Minister 
stated in 1871 upon the grievances of 
Ireland. I should like to call attention 
to a — e in the Manifesto of the 
) 


right hon. Gentleman to the electors of 
Mid Lothian last year. What he stated 
was this— 


“Those grievances of Ireland with which we 
had been historically too familiar before and 
since the Union have at length been, happily, 
removed. The poison of religious ascendancy, 
in its various forms, has been expelled from the 
country ; and the condition of the cultivators 


of the soil, constituting the majority of the - 
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people, which had been a scandal and a danger 
to the Empire, has been fundamentally im- 
proved, at the cost of no small effort, by the 
action of Parliament.”’ 


IT gather from that—and I think I am 
justified in gathering from it—that the 
Prime Minister did not consider in No- 
vember, when he issued that Manifesto, 
that there were any grievances from 
which Ireland was practically suffering. 
It seems scarcely necessary, as this Bill 
is to be withdrawn, to criticize any of 
the details of the measure; but there 
are one or two points to which I should 
like to call the attention of the House. 
Section 9 constitutes the two Orders. It 
is generally agreed that this is a re- 
trogressive step, and that it is incon- 
sistent to some extent with the Franchise 
Act so recently passed. It is also in- 
consistent with Section 23 of the Bill, 
which deals with the sitting of the two 
Orders. I think that complications are 
likely to arise in consequence. It seems 
to me that the power taken in this 
section is likely to lead to difficulties 
and to friction. But the point to which 
I particularly desire to call attention is 
the power of veto given under the Bill 
for the protection of minorities, but 
which appears to be of very little avail 
as against the power of the dissolution 
of Parliament. When the two Bodies 
meet again, it will be in the power of 
the minority to throw out any Bill 
which has been previously vetoed. The 
effect will be that the power of veto 
given under the section is to proceed as 
against the power of dissolution. The 
true test of whether a Bill ought to be 
supported is based on this ground—the 
Bill itself can only be supported on the 
principle of absolute confidence in the 
new Executive. Now, do the Govern- 
ment themselves feel that? I maintain 
that, having regard to the introduction 
of the Land Bill, which is practically 
for the protection of the landlords, the 
Judges, and some of the Civil servants, 
the Government clearly have not had that 
confidence in the new Executive which 
appears to me to be essential in relation 
to this Bill. If the Judges, landlords, and 
Civil servants are protected, what is to 
become of the bailiffs, process servers, 
and care-takers, whose only offence has 
been one against the National League 
in their having taken part in carrying 
out the law? Are they to be left to the 
tender mercies of the League ? So much 
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has been said about the Land Purchase 
Bill being inseparable from this mea- 
sure that I will not trouble the House 
with any remarks about that point. 
The question of finality has also been 
threshed out. It is said that there is 
no alternative scheme. Now, the first 
speaker I ever heard in this House was 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, and in the first speech I heard 
from him he gave us the advice that 
we ought not to propound alternative 
schemes, but ought rather to hold our 
tongues and keep our peace. In my 
opinion, an alternative scheme lies not 
in the direction of coercion, but of local 
self-government. Last night, when the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
St. Pancras (Sir Julian Goldsmid) spoke 
about self-government, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land threw a taunt at him in relation to 
it. But it must be recollected that that 
was a speech which was dwelt upon by 
the Prime Minister in his Mid Lothian 
address. There is one passage which I 
should like to read, and which I believe 
has not been read before, although I 
know that a very great deal has already 
been read. Speaking of the wants 
of Ireland, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

* But the wants of Ireland have to be con- 
sidered as well as her grievances. Down to 
this hour Ireland has continued greatly in 
arrear both of England and Scotland with re- 
spect to those powers of local self-government 
which associate the people, in act and feeling, 
with the law, and which lie at the root, as I 
believe, of political stability, of the harmony of 
classes, and of national strength. This is a 
serious evil ; and it is the more to be regretted, 
because both the circumstances and the geo- 
graphical position of Ireland may appear to 
invest her, as a portion of the Empire, with 
special claims to a liberal interpretation and 
application of the principles which the people 
¢ Great Britain have traditionally held so 

ear, 


What I desire to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman is whether, when he used that 
expression of “local self-government,” 
he intended the creation of a separate 
Legislative Body in Dublin, and the 
creation of a separate Executive for 
Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Read fur- 
ther. 

Mr. F. W. MACLEAN: If the right 
hon. Gentleman means that I should read 
the whole of the address, I am afraid that 
I should only weary the House. I be- 
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lieve that most hon. Members are pretty | 
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‘*In Ireland a movement was on foot which 


well acquainted with it. My point is | ™isht bring dangers, not only upon Ireland, 


whether, in using the term “ local self- 
government,” the right hon. Gentleman 
intended the introduction of such a Bill 
as that which is now before the House. 
If he did, I cannot help thinking that a 


great many candidates who are now! 


Members of this House sorely misun- 
derstood the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I cannot help thinking 
that if he intended that, it is unfortu- 


| but npon the whole Kingdom. An attempt had 
| been made to fasten upon the Liberal Party a 
re which they did not deserve in re. 
| spect to Ireland. It was said they intended to 
favour Home Rule, and would come into power 

on the Home Rule vote. He had said in the 
House of Commons, and he repeated there, and 
he believed he expressed the opinion of the vast 
majority of Liberals throughout the country, 
| that it would be better for the Liberal Party to 
| remain out of Office till its youngest Member was 
| grey with age, rather than come into power by 
| any compromise with Home Rule.” 


nate that he did not use language a| 
little plainer and more explicit. It is | I will conclude my observations by put- 
quite clear that hon. Members opposite | ting this question to the House. Is 
did not take that view of that language, | there any reason for so great a change? 
for about that time, and shortly after | Have the supporters of the measure 
that celebrated Manifesto, another Mani- | made out a case for so great a change? 
festo was issued by the hon. Member| In my humble judgment, having given 
for the City of Cork, in which he advised | the best consideration to the whole mat- 
Irishmen not to vote for the ‘‘perfidious, | ter, I venture to say that they have not 
treacherous, and incompetent Party led | made out a case for so great and start- 
by Mr. Gladstone.” ‘Then it is sug-| ling a change, and I feel constrained to 
gested that the Irish Party would not) vote against the second reading of the 
accept the measure of local government. Bill. I intend to vote against it be- 
But are 85 Members who represent the cause they have not made out such a 
Irish Nationalist Party in this House to, case; because if I were to vote for it I 
dictate terms to the 585 Members who | should be acting inconsistently with my 
represent the other parts of the United | own electoral pledges and my electoral 
Kingdom? Is the majority to yield to| utterances; because it destroys the Le- 
the minority in this matter? The right} gislative Union now, and probably Im- 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary | perial unity in the future; because it 
stated, after the speech of the hon. | destroys the old system, and sets up in 
Baronet the Member for South St. Pan- | its place another system of doubtful ex- 
cras, that he had not explained his ob- | pediency, and one which, as far as pre- 
jections to the Bill. Now, I will make | cedent goes, is not likely to be success- 
my objections to the Bill quite clear, | ful. It is upon these grounds that, with 
and I will show why I do not propose the greatest regret, I feel myself com- 
to vote for it. It creates a separate pelled to vote against the second read- 
Parliament in Dublin, and a separate | ing of the Bill. 
Executive for Ireland, and it is upon | nr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): Ido 
that ground that I object to the Bill. not propose to criticize at any length the 
I object to hand over the control of the , speech which has just been delivered by 
country to a Party who, a few years|the hon. Member for the Woodstock 
, were denounced in strong language | Division of Oxfordshire (Mr. F. W. 
by the Prime Minister himself. I have | Maclean). In the first place, it consisted, 
another quotation, and only one. It is | for the most part, of stale extracts and 
from a Gentleman whose name will be | staler arguments—extracts which have 
received, I am sure, with great respect been read again and again, and argu- 
by both sides of the House, and one | ments which have been answered as often 








whose Radicalism cannot be in any way 
questioned. I allude to the late Mr. | 
Faweett. I do not know whether the | 
two or three observations he made about 
Home Rule have been read to the) 
House; but there is a short passage in | 
a speech which he delivered in Hackney | 
in 1874 which seems to me not irrele- | 
vant to the subject now under discus- | 
sion. He said— 


Mr. F. W: Maclean } 


as they have been brought forward. In 
the second place, a good deal of the 
speech of the hon. Member was devoted 
to matters which would be much better 
discussed in Committee, and which are 
totally out of place in the discussion of 
a Bill upon the stage of second reading. 
In the third place, I think the speech of 
the hon. Member was one rather for an 
English Member to answer than for an 
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Irishman. I have no doubt that the 
hon. Member’s constituents, as well as 
the constituents of some other hon. 
Members who have taken part in this 
debate, will probably put to him this 
uestion. How is it, when two-thirds of 


the Liberal Party are united in support- | 
ing the Bill of the Government, the | 
the hon. and gallant Member’s remarks 
concerning the landlords. From his de- 


other third feel it incumbent upon them 
to throw in their lot with the Conserva- 
tive Party? That is probably a line of 
conduct which the hon. Member, and 
those who propose to take the same 
course, will feel it necessary to explain 
to the constituents they represent. With 
these remarks I will pass from the hon. 
Member to a speech which was ad- 
dressed to the House earlier in the 
evening. Nobody could have expected 
this debate to close without a speech 
from the hon. and gallant Member for 
the Isle of Thanet Division of the County 
of Kent (Colonel King-Harman), and 
we also looked forward confidently, from 
the known opinion of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, to a speech such as that 
which he has delivered to-night. We 
calculated on hearing such words as 
murder, treason, ‘‘ Boycotting,” intimi- 
dation, separation, civil war, and emi- 
gration, mixed up in one way or another 
with the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), the National League, 
and the Loyal minority. I must con- 
fess, however, that there seemed to be a 
leavened—I might almost say a pathetic 
—tone about the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber’s deliverance to-night which I did 
not detect in any of his Predecessors. 
He ridiculed, for instance, the idea of 
civil war, and said he had himself never 
indulged in threats of armed insurrec- 
tion. I am not quite sure that his re- 
collection on this point is quite of the 
best. Perhaps some hon. Members of 
this House may recollect, as I distinctly 
recollect, a very warlike speech of the 
hon. and gallant Member at Rathmines, 
in the county of Dublin, a short time 
ago, in which he significantly advised 
his hearers to keep their hands upon the 
trigger. The speeches, in fact, smelt 
uncomfortably of gunpowder. If, how- 


ever, the hon. and gallant Member has | 


decided not to give this advice again, 
and has abandoned all idea of warlike 
operations, I welcome this most desir- 
able reformation in his political man- 
ners; but in backing down himself it 
was rather cruel on his part to have 
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been so hard as he was on the 
hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston), who has fixed the Army of 
Ulster at 120,000 men, with a suitable 
number of cart horses, and with nothing 
wanting but the Commissariat and the 
Artillery, and, perhaps, the money. 
There was a pathetic tone, too, about 


scription of an Irish landlord, I can only 
compare that personage to a kind of 
watering cart, scattering blessings out 
of his coat tails; but even then the de- 
scription was imperfect. To make it 
complete he should have told us some- 
thing about evictions ; how this bene- 
ficent genius—the Irish landlord—first 
plundered his tenants by preposterous 
rack rents, and then flung thousands of 
them with their wives and children to 
die on the roadside. Similarly, when he 
told us of his own efforts in the relief of 
distress, I thought to myself that there 
was scarcely a man in Ireland who had 
a better right, or was more imperatively 
bound, to make such efforts. If this 
House has not heard of the bog rents 
and evictions on the Roscommon estate 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
story is well known in Ireland. 

Coroner KING - HARMAN (Kent, 
Isle of Thanet): I contradict it. 

Mr. CLANCY: It is a story of land- 
lord oppression and tenant decay scarcely 
with a parallel in Ireland. The loyal 
minority, he says, will not fight; they 
will emigrate. He himself, at all events, 
has been obliged to emigrate politically. 
He was first ejected from the county of 
Sligo at the Senteal Election of 1880 ; 
Thad some little share myself in ejecting 
him from the county of Dublin at the 
last Election; indeed, he did not await 
the fight—he fled before the fight came 
on, and was obliged to come here to 
England for a seat, not being able to find 
one in any part of Ireland, not even in 
Ulster; and I only wonder why his con- 
stituents should take such a pure and 
simple champion of Irish landlordism, 
who has been tramping about the coun- 
try as a defender of English interests. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman dared 
to speak for the people of Ireland—he 
whom even the Orangemen of Ulster 
would not send to Parliament. I deny 
his right to do so; and with that remark 
I will leave the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber. My hon. Friend the Member for 
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the Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. | Justice of the King’s Bench, expressed 
T. P. O'Connor) hoped last night that his belief ‘‘that Union was an aliena- 
we had heard the last of the bogey of | tion from the British connection.” The 
separation. I am afraid that his hope | words of Mr. Peter Burrowes were re- 
will be disappointed in this House and | markably prophetic. He said— 

out of this House. Despite arguments; «when I takeinto account the hostile feelings 
to the contrary, repeated again and | generated by this foul attempt by bribery, by 
again, and never yet answered, the Bill | treason, and by force to plunder a nation of its 


of the Prime Minister is still spoken of | liberties in the hour of its distress, T do not 
hesitate to pronounce that every sentiment of 


as a Bill for separation. It is certainly | faction for Creat Britain will perish if this 
not with any expectation of being able {measure pass, and that instead of uniting the 
to influence the minds of those who so | nations it will be the commencement of an era 
persistently reiterate this description of | of inextinguishadle animosity.” 

the measure that I venture to add any- | The Right Hon. George Ogle, Mr. French, 
thing of my own on this subject. LIad-'Mr. Georges, Colonel Vereker, and 
dress myself to those whose minds it is others, all spoke to the same effect, and 
sought to affect by this stale argument. | all of those men were themselves not 


It is said that you must not even modify | more opposed to the Union than they 


the Act of Union if you desire to pre- 
vent separation. Why, Sir, the Act of 
Union is itself, and always has been, 
the grand source of every Separatist 
movement that ever took place in Ire- 
land. The notion of separation was be- 
gotten only in the crisis in 1798, when 
it was seen that it was determined to 


were determined to maintain the con- 
‘nection with England. Nor was it in 
the nature of things to be otherwise. It 
is ridiculous to suppose that any measure 
which could have a tendency to create, 
and has created, discontent in the minds 
of the whole people could be an effective 
means of keeping the two countries 





pass the Act of Union, and it never be-| united. So far, in truth, from the 
came the settled policy of any Party in | Union being calculated to render the 
Ireland till after the Union had been ac- {two countries of Ireland and Great 
complished. That is a remarkable, as | Britain more united to one another, its 
well as an undeniable, fact. But more— | necessary tendency is to aggravate all 
almost all the men who opposed the} causes of dissension and difference, to 
Union in 1800 based their opposition to | give to every inequality and every in- 
it on this very ground, amongst other | justice an envenomed malignity which 
grounds—that it would inevitably lead | could not exist if Ireland had ita own 
to separation in the long run. Let me| Parliament. And I, for my part, do not 
trouble the House with a few of the re- | hesitate to say that if the Union is ever 








markable predictions of these days. I 
do not think they have been read be- 
fore. In the debate on the Union mea- 
sure Mr. Waller declared, ‘‘ It” —the 
Union—“ will weaken, if not dissolve, 
the connection.’ Colonel Barry said, 
“Tt will impair the connection.” Mr. 
Saunderson—an ancestcr, I presume, of 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Major Saunderson)—delivered 
himself of the notable opinion that it 
would ‘‘ endanger, perhaps dissolve, the 
connection.” Lord Cole, who ought to be 
held in high esteem amongst the Mem- 
bers of the Orange Party, emphatically 
declared— 

‘** The strongest abhorrence of the Union is 


compatible with the most unshaken attachment 
to the connection.” 


The Right Hon. W. B. Ponsonby said 


to cease having the effect of creating 
from time to time a Separatist Party in 
Ireland, and enlisting for that Party 
the sympathy of hundreds of thousands 
outside its own ranks, it will have to be 
modified in some such direction as that 
now suggested by the Prime Minister. 
Now, Sir, I pass to an appeal to British 
prejudice which I regret to say I have 
heard made in the course of this dis- 
prorat by those who, one would think, 
ought to have known better than to in- 
|dulge in such mischievous misrepre- 
| sentations. You have been asked why 
'you should hand over to the tender 
| mercies of the Catholic majority in Ire- 
|land those who have been loyal to you 
in that country in the past? Sir, the 
loyalty of the Orange minority in Ire- 
land has ever been of a very peculiar 





that he ‘opposed the Union from an |character. They are never tired of say- 
anxious desire to maintain the connec- | ing that they have been loyal to you, 
tion.”” And Mr. Bushe, afterwards Chief | and have held Ireland for you, the real 


Mr. Claney 
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truth is, that it is you who have been | of the Church Bill would virtually dis- 
loyal to them and have held Ireland for | solve the Union. One of the men who 
them by your soldiers, your armed Con- | seconded a Resolution to this effect was 
stabulary, your penal laws, your packed | the hero of Ballykilbeg himself—the 
juries, your infamous Land Code—which | hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
was described last night by the right | Johnston). He seconded a Resolution in 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 1869, declaring that the Union would be 
the Lord Lieutenant as the worst in the | virtually dissolved, if ever the Church 
world—by your exclusive magistracy, | Bill became law. Because England 
and by that most notable monument of dared to lay hands on the Church Estab- 
bureaucratic iniquity on the face of the | lishment, one of their shining lights, 
earth, called Dublin Castle. You have Grand Chaplain Wallace, declared in 
enabled the Loyal minority to live for Dublin on the 13th of July, 1869, with 
es on the fat of the land, and to’ a Grand Master, a Grand Juror, and a 
plunder and trample upon the mass of | magistrate, sitting approvingly in the 
their fellow-countrymen. By your help, | chair— 
they have maintained an odious ascen-| «When the Protestant chain that unites 
dancy in Ireland, and, Sir, it is to that | Protestant England and Protestant Ireland is 
ascendancy, and to nothing else, that | severed, the tws countries are separated for 
these Gentleman are and have been | °Y 
loyal. If this be denied—I do not hear | The same rev. Loyalist—one of those 
any denial from the Benches opposite, | who say they have always been loyal to 
or from the Representatives of the Loyal | England, and have held Ireland for 
minority—if this be denied, the proof is | England— declared on a second occasion 
that whenever you have attempted to | in Dublin in the same year— 
mitigate the ascendancy in any degree, “ He wished them to mark well what he said. 
what has been your answer? They He was not speaking hastily or rashly ; but if 
have invariably threatened you with re- —— oe > on ged hee es pry A o- 
bellion. As often as this Parliament did, that if oak a time should ever eome as 
has passed Acts, such as the Act of | 1848, and if England looked to the Protestants 
Emancipation, the Municipal Reform | for hearty sympathy with the Union, they 
Act, the Act for the Disestablishment of | would fold their arms—they would say—* The 
the Irish Church, the measure for re- | he ew sendin egy when that Bill was sign 
ducing the Tithes — measures of the | 7 ; ae : 
simplest justice to Ireland, but which | Folding your arms and stacking your 
touched on the privileged domain of the | US in the face of an advancing enemy 
so-called Loyal minority—this Party has | S°ems to me the act of a traitor. Hon. 
invariably threatened you with civil | Members have heard of the Rev. John 
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war, and the Repeal of the Union, 
which they now denounce as ‘‘ Anathema 
Maranatha” and they have even threat- 
ened absolute separation. I shall not 
read to the House any of the threats of 
civil war with which it has already been 
made familiar, tempting though it be to 
enter this field of humour; but I should 
wish hon. Members, especially hon. 
Members on the Liberal side of the 
House who intend to follow the lead on 
this occasion of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) —I should wish them to hear 
how this Loyal minority in Ireland spoke 
of the Union as lately as 1869. hy, 
Sir, they declared again and again— 
these so-called Loyalists of Ireland, the 
loyalists par excellence, the unalterable 
advocates of the Union, the great cham- 
pions of the connection between the two 
countries—they declared that the passing 


VOL. CCOVI. [ruep senizs. } 


|Flanagan, the rev. gentleman who 
threatened to kick the Queen’s Crown 
into the Boyne. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): He 
contradicted it. 

Mr. CLANCY: No; I have seen the 
report in Zhe Daily Express, and it was 
never contradicted by the rev. gentle- 
man. Only last winter, a Presby- 
terian paper in the North declared that 
the rev. gentleman was proud of it. 
Well, this gentleman, amidst the up- 
roarious plaudits of an Orange assembly 
at Ballybay, on the 2nd of June, 1869, 
having first described the First Minister 
of the Crown as ‘‘ Judas Iscariot Glad- 
stone,” displayed his extreme loyalty in 
the following words— 

“They must have the Act (of Union) in its 
entirety or not at all, and he would contend that 
the minute the obnoxious Bill received the sign 


manual of the Queen the solemn compact was 
repealed—it was broken—and therefore in all 
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equity void. They would reject the iron hoof 

of England and get rid of the Papacy at the 
same time, driving two serpents out of the island 
at once.” 

The iron hoof of England is an appro- 
riate phrase, assuredly, from an ultra- 
oyal man—from a member of a Party 

that is always proclaiming their loyalty 

to England, and that has spent itself in 

Ireland in the service of England. I 

might proceed to give scores of quota- 

tions of this sort to a similar effect; but 

I will trouble the House with only one 

more. Here is an extract from a letter 
in the Dublin organ of the Orange 

Party—TZhe Daily Ezxpress--in March, 
1869— 

“ My counsel, then, is that the Protestants of 
Ireland should at once and with no uncertain 
sound declare that in the event of their being 
treated with such base ingratitude and gross 
injustice for the purpose of gratifying a band of 
Ultramontane ecclesiastics who have conspired 
against the civil and religious liberty of Irish- 
men, they will henceforth regard Great Britain 
with feelings very different from those which 
they have hitherto entertained. I myself know 
Protestants who, in the event of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy becoming law, will not onl 
cherish in their own breasts, but will also instil 
into the hearts of their children, the deepest 
hatred towards those who will have treated 
them with such perfidy. Indeed, it requires no 
prophet to foresee the terrible retribution that 
is in store for Great Britain if she be insane 
enough to sanction the abominable policy of 
Mr. Gladstone.”’ 

This is a letter addressed to The Daily 

Express by a gentleman who signs him- 

self a Past Grand Master of an Orange 

Lodge in Ireland. Sir, if, after declara- 

tions such as these, any hon. Member 

can have any doubt that it is not to 

England, but to their unjust and unholy 

bg the minority in Ireland have 
een loyal, the doubt would be removed 

by the most explicit declarations on this 

very point of the Orange Leaders. I 

call attention to these extracts in view of 

the fact that it is continually asserted 
by the Orange Representatives in this 

House, that their principles are those of 

civil and religious liberty. At the same 
eriod, the Rev. Henry Henderson, of 

olywood, County Down, a gentleman 
well known to, and no doubt admired 
by, the hon. Member for South Belfast 

(Mr. W. Johnston), spoke as follows at 
Southfield, on the 12th of July, 1869 :— 

‘* It was not the Fenians they were afraid of, 
but the 7 to which he had just referred, 
and which was driving the people of Ulster into 
civil war. It was right they should tell their 
English brethren the truth ; it was right that 


Mr. Claney 
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they should tell them that as long as there was 
Protestantism in the land and a Protestant 
Sovereign occupying the Throne so long must 
there be Protestant ascendancy, and they wero 
determined never to surrender that Pro. 
testantism or be false to it.’’ 


If that is not plain language, I do not 
know what plain language is; but quite 
as plain was that of another rev. Orange- 
man, the Rev. Henry Burdett, at New- 
bliss, County Monaghan, in March, 1869. 
He said— 

““We see people telling us that we should 
not be aspiring to ascendancy. Now I, as long 
as ever the Lord shall leave me breath, will 
never be vontent with anything but Protestant 
ascendancy.”’ 

And, Sir, this is the Loyal minority in 
the interests of whom this Bill is op- 
posed ; this is the enlightened minority 
whom the Birmingham apostle of light, 
and leading champions in this struggle 
against the Prime Minister, the bulk of 
his own Party, and the overwhelming 
majority of the people of Ireiand, are 
proud. It seems to me, and I fancy it 
will seem to most Englishmen, that it 
would be better for Great Britain to 
have a majority in Ireland loyal, in the 
proper sense of the word,than a minority 
like this, whose loyalty is quite condi- 
tional and qualified, and requires to be 
maintained year after year, and genera- 
tion after generation, by constant stimu- 
lants in the shape of opportunities for 
plunder and oppression. Sir, it has 
been said again and again in this 
debate, that because the Church Act, 
two Land Acts, the Reform Act of last 
year, and the other measures of Reform 
passed for Ireland in recent times did 
not settle the Irish Question, so this 
Bill fails in a similar manner. I put it 
to hon. Members whether anything can 
be more absurd than an argument of 
that sort? What Leader or Leaders of 
the Irish people ever held forth the 
promises that those minor reforms would 
ever settle the Irish Question? Why, 
Sir, so far from any Irish politician of 
authority having ever made such a pro- 
mise, or held out such a prospect, every 
such politician and all the agents of the 
trish National Party in the Press con- 
stantly asserted the very contrary. What- 
ever English statesmen may have said 
on the subject, it is absolutely true that 
every man in Ireland who spoke the 
mind of the National Party constantly 
told you that in all your Land and 
Church legislation you never touched 
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the kernel of the Irish Question ? 
What is the essence of that ques- 
tion? Not that you have misma- 
naged Irish affairs, though that is an 
aggravating element, but that you 
have insisted on managing them at all. 
O’Connell never gave truer expression 
to the Irish sentiment than when he said 
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between him and the accomplishment of 
his beneficent design. , 

Mr. MOULTON (Clapham): Sir, we 
have very nearly arrived at the close of 
a debate on a question, the magnitude 
and importance of which, if it were 
necessary to do so, could be shown b 


| the immensity of the field over whic 


that rather than the Union with Emanci- | that debate has travelled. Many of the 


ation he would have the Irish Parliament 


with the Penal Laws; and I now say, in | 


all seriousness, and I hope I shall not 
be considered offensive to the Liberal 
Friends of this measure in saying, that 


I would prefer to be governed in Dublin | 


even by the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh (Major Sanderson) 
than by an English Minister deriving 
his authority from another people than 
my own. Iam inclined to do the hon. 
and gallant Member more justice than 
he does us. Remember what Grattan 
once said— 

‘* How came the Irish Parliament with all its 

borough Members in 1779 to demand a free trade? 
In 1782 to demand a free Constitution? Be- 
cause it sat in Ireland; because they sat in 
their own country, and because at that time they 
had a country—because however uninfluenced 
—as many of its Members were by place, how- 
ever uninfluenced, as many of its Members were, 
by popular representation, yet were they in- 
fluenced by Irish sympathy. They did not like 
to meet every hour faces that looked shame upon 
them—they did not like to stand in the sphere 
of their own infamy. ‘Thus they acted as the 
Trish absentee at the very same time did not act. 
They saved the country because they lived in 
it, as the others abandoned the country because 
they lived out of it.”’ 
I apply the same reasoning to the 
Orangemen of Ireland at the present 
day; and even if they disappointed the 
most natural expectations and proved 
oppressors as of old— 

“. .. our tyrants then, 

Would be, at least, our countrymen.”’ 


It is the failure to recognize the fact that 
we desire to govern ourselves, and not 
to be governed by others so far as our 
domestic affairs are concerned, that has 
been at the bottom of all your failures 
in the field of Irish legislation. Now, 
however, an English statesman has at 
last arisen in the person of the present 
Prime Minister, who recognizes this 
cardinal defect, and proposes to remedy 
it by establishing an Irish Parliament 
for Irish affairs, and heavy will be the 
responsibility, in the face not only of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but of the 
civilized world, of any man who stands 





points that were discussed most fiercely 
at an earlier period have now lost much 
of their interest, and therefore I do 
not intend to revert to matters debated 
weeks ago; but I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House for a minute or two 
to what is now the real point at issue. 
It is not the question whether the Mem- 
bers of this House, individually, are for 
or against Home Rule. They have each 
and all made up their minds on this 
point long ago. It is not a question as 
to whether the Members of the Conser- 
vative Party are going to be induced by 
any of the modifications of the Prime 
Minister to support the Bill, for they 
have a simple and definite creed ably 
summed up in the observation of 
the noble Lord the Member for the 
Ealing Division of Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton), when he said that 
England and Ireland were one country 
“by Heaven’s Act of Parliament and 
by the everlasting laws of fact”—an 
admirable but dangerous simile, for it 
carries with it in the mind of a Conser- 
vative that, like other Acts of Parliament 
and laws in Ireland, these must be en- 
forced by coercion. Nor is there any 
doubt as to the attitude of the sup- 
porters of the noble Lord the Member 
for Rossendale (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington)—they too have made up their 
minds. I believe that they indistinctl 

hear the cry of the Irish people, but it 
only slightly disturbs their slumbers; 
they fancy that they have been awakened 
too soon and that in a year or two it 
will be time to attend to these things. 
They have made up their minds how to 
vote, and will not change. The real 
interest of the situation lies in the 
action of those of the Liberal Party 
who declare their acceptance of the 
principle of the Bill. In short, the 
only question is whether, in a House of | 
Commons elected by Democratic Eng- 
land, with a majority clearly in favour 
of sound and real Home Rule, this 

attempt to remedy the wrongs of Ire- 
land, these proposals of the Prime Mi- 
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nister are to be defeated, because the 
Liberal Party have not enough states- 
manship to know how to act in the 
circumstances? We are here debating 
the Motion for the second reading of a 
Bill under remarkable circumstances. 
Owing to pressure of time and many 
other reasons the Government have 
announced that the Bill will not be 
proceeded with during this Session. We 
are, therefore, in a position in which we 
are called upon to pronounce in favour 
of, or against, the principle of the 
Bill, without the responsibility of our 
decision being followed up by immediate 
action. We are here at the commence- 
ment of the consideration of this great 
subject by the English Parliament ; we 
are, therefore, in a position in which 
time and opportunity for consideration 
are of the very greatest importance, 
and, by reason of the action of the 
Government, whether our votes be 
given for or against the Bill, we 
have solely to consider its principle 
without reference to the practical 
consequences, except so far as they 
follow immediately the assertion of that 
principle. Ido not think it would be 

ssible for the House of Commons to 
be placed in any other position so favour- 
able for avowing its adhesion to that 
principle unhampered by considerations 
as to how it should be carried out. 
Sona: gprsp Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
augh at that; I am not at all surprised 
at it, because they think and they trust 
that by ridiculing such considerations as 
this, they will impede the passage of this 
great measure, and put difficulties in the 
way of carrying out the principle of 
Home Rule. This is a question which 
can only be dealt with by stages. The 
first stage is clear and distinct; and I 
think I can show that our duty in re- 
gard to the measure is as clear and 
istinct now at this first stage, as it will 
be when we come to fight out the ques- 
tion as to how the principle of the Bill 
is to be carried out. Sir, we have now 
only to deal with the principle itself, 
and I wish to ask the attention of the 
House to what, in my opinion, are 
the proper motives and proper reasons 
by which we ought to be guided in 
deciding the course we should take. 
First of all, I would say that, as 
we are about to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, and as the only 
Party whose votes are undecided is one 
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which openly declares that it feels the 
necessity of Home Rule in Ireland, that 
it is ashamed of the injustice done to 
Ireland in the past, and determined to 
give to it justice in the future, I 
say that that Party is not at liberty to 
urge at this stage any difficulties of de- 
tail, however great, until they primarily 
establish, as the property of the Liberal 
Party, the great principle of Home Rule. 
Let me give an example of what I call 
details in this case—they are of enor- 
mous importance I, admit, but. still 


|I say that they are details, and that 


we ought not now to allow them to 
a our minds. There is the great 

etail of finance; and however much 
division of opinion it may call up here- 
after, yet it is not one of those things 
which we ought to allow to distract our 
attention from the main question as to 
whether or not we ought to vote for 
Home Rule. But there is another prin- 
ciple to be kept in mind—that even in 
matters which are not of the nature of 
details, but which are vital to the Bill, 
we ought not to consider anything that 
merely depends upon the drafting of the 
Bill. For how many hours have we 
been discussing whether or not the 
supremacy of Parliament is sufficiently 
secured bythe Bill? The hon. Member 
for the Southern Division of Aberdeen 
(Mr. Bryce) argued most skilfully that 
the Bill, in its present shape, expressly 
or implicitly reserved the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament. Others have 
argued to the contrary. But that is not 
a practical matter to be considered now. 
We are all determined that the supre- 
macy of Parliament shall be main- 
tained; and at this time, when we 
are considering a great Constitutional 
change, it is not necessary to discuss 
whether or not an express clause 
should be included in the Bill to pro- 
vide for it. I am not forgetting the 
admirable argument of the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who pointed out 
the dangers of such a clause; but I say 
that, whether or not it is necessary, it 
has nothing to do with the question be- 
fore us. This has been the subject of 
the speeches of some hon. Members, 
which would have been very useful in 
Committee, but which, in the present 
case, have only been used to draw at- 
tention from the real question. But, 
in addition to the principle that we 
must not now concern ourselves with 
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matters of detail or of drafting, there 
are two practical considerations of 
higher importance, and the first is that 
we must allow ourselves to be influenced 
in this vital step by no motive, however 
justifiable or defensible, which is not a 
great one; we must not allow ourselves 
to be influenced by smaller matters 
—things which in their place are well 
taken into consideration, but which 
must absolutely vanish in comparison 
with the enormous importance of the 
issue to be decided. Let me state one 
consideration which I am perfectly sure 
has influenced the minds of many in this 
House who have thought over the matter 
as honestly, sincerely, and patiently as 
it is possible for any men to consider it. 
We are here in a position to give a vote 
which can have no practical result except 
to give an expression of opinion in favour 
of Home Rule. Wehave, therefore, heard 
many speeches made in which blame has 
been attached to the Government for not 
having proceeded in this matter by way 
of Resolution, and it has been said that 
it would have been much better had 
they proceeded in that way. Well, Sir, 
it may be so; but what is that in com- 
parison with the step we are about to 
take, with its tremendous importance 
and its everlasting consequences? Are 
you going to allow the consideration as 
to whether or not it would have been 
more symmetrical to have your discus- 
sion upon an abstract Resolution; whe- 
ther or not you would have had less 
difficulty, in that case, of explaining to 
your minds the step you are taking, to 
stand in the way of the assertion of this 
great principle? Supposing you are 
justified in complaining of this, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government are wrong in 
proceeding in the way they have, are you 
going to visit that upon the Irish nation ? 
‘There is one other consideration which is 
as important as the others. We all know 
what rests upon the division at the end of 
this debate; we know, or we are practi- 
cally certain, that the consequence of the 
failure of the Bill will be a Dissolution. 
‘That has been stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) to be one 
of those things which he contemplates, 
and is perfectly willing to face. Sir, 
the House of Commons is in existence to 
meet the legislative needs of a great 
nation; like everything on earth it is 
imperfect in its working, but the prac- 
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tical effect of it we all understand. Now, 
if we are going, on any trivial grounde, 
to reject the Bill, we have to face this— 
that we go to the country upon some 
issue or other; and I put it to the Mem- 
bers of the House, as one important 
practical consideration to be kept in 
mind, one that may and ought to influ- 
ence our actions, whether they will go 
to the country at this stage on an issue 
which the country can understand? We 
shall be responsible if, with a grave 
issue before us, by any action of ours we 
should place it before the people in such 
a form that they cannot pronounce upon 
it. I say that these are the principles 
which ought to guide us. Again, itis a 
question as to whether the Radical 
Members of the House who are in favour 
of Home Rule, who feel it their duty to 
bring Home Rule to Ireland as soon and 
as well as they can, are going to sup- 
port or oppose this measure by their 
vote on Monday. Now, what are the 
reasons why the Liberal Party is in 
danger of being defeated by the votes 
of some of its heartiest Members? I 
cannot explain this without briefly dwell- 
ing on the history of the case. It arises 
from the fact that a Bill was brought in 
with provisions which we, as Radicals, 
could not for one moment accept. That 
it was so was no wonder to those of 
us who had thought of Home Rule, 
to those who had tried to work out a 
scheme which would be satisfactory. 
Such persons knew well its difficulties. 
Suppose a Bill could have been framed 
that would have avoided all difficulties, 
does anyone suppose that with all the 
earnest and able statesmen of the last 
50 years we should have been only now 
daring to attack the subject? And I 
think that when the history of this pro- 
ceeding comes to be written, it will be 
said that, full of difficulties as it was, 
certain as it was that the plan would be 
attacked, and attacked successfully, it 
was wise of the Prime Minister to come 
before Parliament with a Bill which, at 
all events, was a scheme, though contain- 
ing defects—that it was better for him 
to do that than to come down and talk 
vaguely about the advantages of Home 
Rule. The course the right hon. Gentle- 
man has taken has advanced the subject 
many years. It has made us feel that the 
granting of Home Rule is a choice be- 
tween the difficulties of different schemes; 
it has made us feel that we may accept 
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this scheme if we are prepared to do so; ; mine, and I could not act more fairly 
and, at any rate, it has enabled the prac- | to them than take as the apologia of their 
tical part of the Liberal Party to take | views the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
in the whole question, and has made the | tleman the Member for West Birming- 


principle of Home Rule an inalienable | ham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain), 


We 


possession ef the Liberal Party, which | all know the brilliant clearness of his 


they will never give up. When the Bill 


speeches; we all know the undaunted 


was first brought in, we expected that | way in which he speaks out his opinion ; 


it was the intention of the Prime Minis- 
ter, if he could, to pass it through the 
House this year. We believed that the 
vote on the second reading would be a 
vote for the effective second reading. 
The vote, if successful, we believed 


would advance the Bill a stage—would | 


pass it over one of the Constitutional 
safeguards through which these Bills 
have to pass before they become law— 
and, therefore, we were obliged far 
more closely to scrutinize what was the 
principle of the Bill, and to take care 
that the whole of the principle was un- 
derstood and approved of by us before 
we voted on it. And I confess honestly— 
I confessed it honestly as soon as I felt 
it— that the Bill, as originally intro- 
duced, while it did commit, and in my 
opinion rightly, a large portion of the 
public life in Ireland into the hands of 
the Irish Legislature, yet it had the 
fault that it attempted to regulate the 
rest by means of the arbitrary decision 
of a Parliament in which Ireland would 
haveno Representatives. That, I thought. 
was a departure from the main principle 
of civil liberty which could not lead to a 
permanent settlement; and I felt that, 
in voting for the principle of the Bill, 
then I should be voting for that. I felt 
that, in being asked to give an effective 
second reading to the Bill, it would not 
be in the power of anyone tolessen the re- 
sponsibility or meaning of my vote, and 
that vote could not be in favour of the 
measure, because, as I say, one portion of 
the scheme committed part of the Go- 
vernment of Ireland to a Parliament in 
England, in which Ireland would not be 
represented. But now the whole of that 
has been clearly and distinctly removed 
by the statement of the Prime Minister 
and other Members of the Government. 
The whole of my difficulty with regard 
to that has passed away. But there are 
a knot of hon. Members in this House 
who are not yet ready to support this 
Bill—though they approve of Home 
Rule, they have not yet seen their way 
clear in this respect. It is the difficul- 
ties of their position that I wish to exa- 


Mr. Moulton 





and I am perfectly sure that no better 
exponent of the views of those who still 
cannot see their way to support the Bill 
can be found. His speech was the speech 
of one who has not only done wonder- 
fully good service for Liberalism, but 
has been willing to do great service for 
Ireland in the past; who, when Home 
Rule was not so popular as now, wished 
to give a large measure of it to Ireland; 
and who, before very long, I am sure, 
will be found fighting hard for Ireland 
with the rest of us. I know what are 
the principles on which he justified his 
opposition to the Bill. I listened to his 
speech with intense pleasure, so far as 
intellectual pleasure went, for it seemed 
to me a magnificent attack, in many re- 
spects, upon the Bill; but I was listen- 
ing to it with another object—to find the 
motive that could justify the responsible 
step of voting against this Bill on the 
part of a man who said that he was in 
favour of autonomy. I listened to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech, keeping 
in my mind the principles that I think 
ought to guide our opinions in these 
matters—the principles of which I have 
just spoken—and I must say I found 
terrible inadequacy of motive in it. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in regard to many 
subjects to which he referred, clearly 
pointed out that they were matters which 
he would not allow to influence him at 
this stage—such as the question of 
Ulster. But, so far as I could under- 
stand, the main grounds on which he 
justified his action—they were two, al- 
though they really become one—were, 
that he doubted whether the real supre- 
macy of this Parliament—not the paper 
supremacy, for he used no abstract 
legal argument—was maintained ; and, 
further, whether the right method of 
solving the problem was not by federa- 
tion, rather than by a Bill like the pre- 
sent. Now, these two reduce themselves 
to one, and as he spoke I tried to picture 
to myself what it was that would have 
satisfied the right hon. Gentleman. I 
remembered the letter that was written 
by him immediately prior to the com- 
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mencement of this debate, in which 
he pointed out that the supremacy 
of Parliament was all important, 
and that there was one thing which 
could preserve it, and one thing only, 
and that was the dropping of the 24th 
clause and the keeping of the Irish 
Members at Westminster. But this has 
been conceded. [‘‘No, no!”] Clearly 
this has been conceded. |‘ No, no!” 
Well, we have it in language as clear as 
any who wish to understand can desire. 
The Government have stated that in the 
autumn they will bring forward a pro- 
posal which will give Ireland representa- 
tion in all Imperial and reserved affairs. 
That is to say, they have undertaken to 
introduce provisions declaring that the 
Imperial Parliament properly consti- 
tuted as an Imperial Parliament shall be 
the sole authority for Imperial matters 
and for all that Business affecting Ireland 
which is still in thte hands of this Par- 
liament. And when you think that that 
has been conceded, what becomes of the 
argument, that federation is the right 
method of solving this problem? What 
is the proposal of the Government but 
federation? What is federation? Itis 
the organization of a nation in which 
parts of it have their Local Parliaments, 
possessed of power to regulate their local 
business, but in which the common in- 
terests are in the hands of a Central 
Parliament to which they all contribute 
Representatives. That and that alone is 
federation. Wherever that exists there 
is federation, and without it there cannot 
be such a thing. That federation may 
exist with every kind of Constitution. 
Look at it in Germany, where you have 
Kingdoms and Duchies forming the 
component parts; look at it in America, 
where the States have more or less 
the same kind of Constitution. The 
Central Parliaments may vary infinitely. 
Look at them in Germany, America, 
Canada, Austria; there is no similarity 
between them. The one idea is, that 
there are interests in the hands of the 
Central Parliament and interests in the 
hands of the Local Parliaments. It is 
Home Rule and Home Rule only that is 
federation; and in this case, where the 
Government liave given a pledge that 
there shall be an Imperial Parliament 
for Imperial affairs and a Local Parlia- 
ment for local affairs, we have the germs 
of a full and complete federation between 
England and Ireland. And when I 
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heard the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
what puzzled me was why one who felt 
such an attachment to federation and 
such an attachment to the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament should take ex- 
ception to the scheme of the Govern- 
ment. He said it would give to the 
Imperial Parliament only a discon- 
tinuous existence. But why a discon- 
tinuous existence? Simply because we 
choose to make the Parliament at West- 
minster do double duty as a British 
Home Rule Parliament and as an Im- 
perial Parliament. The only reason is 
that it is to be the Parliament of and to 
manage the affairs of two nations—the 
one more limited for Great Britain, and 
the other less limited for the United 
Kingdom. If we only choose to carry 
out the federation more completely, 
and let the British Parliament be a 
distinct one, apart from the Imperial 
Parliament, we shall have symmetrical 
federation. But, symmetrical or not, 
this project as now put forward is the 
federation which is made the central 
condition of the support of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham. That seemed to me, as 
far as I can understand it, the real 
reason why he withheld his support. 
But this discontinuous action is essential 
and necessary only if you are going to 
make this Parliament do double duty ; 
therefore this objection solely restson the 
fact that we are not yet ripe for sym- 
metrical federation, and the consequence 
is that the scheme, although a true 
scheme of federation, has all the un- 
couthness of that which is unsym- 
metrical. But what is the real question 
before us—are we deciding how this 
federation should be worked out, or 
are we deciding whether or not we 
shall give these rights of self-govern- 
ment which, if federation is right in 
itself, justly belong to the Irish people ? 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham is willing to grant 
federation, it is because he believes that 
the Irish people have a right to self- 
government, and yet, with his views, he 
would strive to persuade himself, as I 
hope he will not be able to do, that 
though he believes they have these 
rights, they are to be withheld for an 
indefinite time because he has not yet 
got a sufficiently symmetrical scheme. 
For it is for an indefinite time. He 
said—‘‘ We will go to the country not on 
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the principle, but on the method and plan 


of this Bill.” He is an experienced 
statesman. He knows that the Conser- 
vatives will not goto the country on the 
method and plan of the Bill. He knows 
that the Liberal Party will not go to the 
country on the method and plan, but on 
the principle; but he is going, if he 
should take that fatal step—which, as I 
say, I cannot and will not believe—of 
arraying some 30 Members who quarrel 
with the method and plan of the Bill— 
which is still unfinished, which it is still 
in his power to mould—against the second 
reading—he is simply sharpening the 
edge of the weapons of the 300 and 
odd Members who object to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. He is going, by the aid 
of those whoonly quarrel with the method, 
to overthrow the Billitself. If that should 
occur, and we are sent to the people, 
will the issue put forward by the Liberal 
Party be intelligible to the consti- 
tuencies? Some of us appeal to them 
on the principle; others say—‘‘ You 
must pay no heed to the principle.” 
How will a Party divided like that 
against itself be able to get a verdict 
from the country on any intelligible 
issue? You cannot confuse the minds 
of the people in that way, quarrelling 
amongst yourselves and putting different 
questions to them, and expect that the 
voice of the Democracy will sound clear. 
It is your fault if you, by your political 
action, allow a question like this to go 
to the country until it is in a shape such 
as they can decide upon. Now, I would 
put before those who are hesitating still, 
who think that it would have been 
better to have moved in this matter by 
abstract Resolution—and it may be that 
it would have been better so to have 
done—or who think that action has been 
taken with too much haste—and it may 
be that it has—I would put before them 
one consideration. The people to whom 
I allude are those who have a number 
of small matters before their mind that 
trouble them. I am not surprised that 
small matters trouble them. A reason 
small in its intrinsicimportance may often 
be so easily formulated, and may be so 
striking in its nature, that it has an 
influence on us far more than a greater 
reason that is less clear in its formula- 
tion. That is why experienced men 
are often much more right in trusting 
to their instincts in complicated matters 
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of business than in reasoning out 
questions by argument. Well, we have 
these hon. Gentlemen troubled with 
these small matters, and who would 
very much like to have a well-shaped 
Bill before them before deciding upon 
the question. These people have one 
thing in common—they all approve of 
Home Rule. The consideration I would 
put before them is this—I would have 
them remember the words used by an 
hon. Member who spoke a little time 
ago, who said that history would sweep 
away their explanations, but that their 
votes would remain. They should re- 
member that, whatever the internal 
struggle may be, the thing that will be 
of importance to this country and that 
will be of importance to posterity will 
be this vote, and the result of it. And 
they must remember this—that if, how- 
ever perplexed they are, they take a 
step which is wrong, the evil will bo 
none the less because their error was 
unintentional. It will be no mitigation 
to say that they acted with the best of 
motives. If they are swayed by mo- 
tives not unworthy, but motives based 
on small matters, they will never, by 
any repentance, be able to wipe out 
the consequences. I say, standing here, 
that the more I think of this issue the 
more terrified am I at the responsibility 
of those who defeat this Bill because of 
petty difficulties. I say “ terrified,’’ be- 
cause even if a Dissolution should take 
place, and the present Government and 
the Liberal Party should be returned 
strong enough to carry the Bill through, 
we shall then only have escaped dis- 
aster. [Zaughter.] But if that is not 
eo—and that laughter from the other 
side shows how much the Conservatives 
expect it—and if the fatal division of 
the Liberal Party operates on the Elec- 
tion, and we come in with a Conserva- 
tive majority, what does that mean? 
There have been plenty of references to 
the speech of the Marquess of Salisbury. 
Ido not know whether there has been 
any reference to the cynical determina- 
tion in the celebrated passage with re- 
gard to 20 years of coercion. [ Cries of 
‘‘No, no!”} I am going to withdraw 
the word “coercion,” and I will tell 
you why. The Marquess of Salisbury, 
with a statesmanlike prescience, feels he 
would have to use the word very fre- 
quently, and so he has got a much more 
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presentable synonym for it—he calls it 
“government.” Well, 20 years of this 
“government.” It has to be unflinch- 
ing “government.” It is described by 
a series of adjectives we have been 
accustomed to see in more odious 
company than the harmless word 
“government.” That does not matter. 
We will call it ‘‘ government.” After 
20 years of this ‘“‘ government ”’ he says 
the Irish people will be fit to accept of 
the gifts you choose to give them, and 
he tells us that one of those gifts may 
be a “repeal of coercion laws.” There 
will be coercion laws, then, through the 
20 years, during which time we may 
erush the Irish people into a fit state to 
receive our gifts. That is what is meant 
if the Conservative Party come in 
through this fatal split. And if the 
Party represented or headed by the 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
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dale (the Marquess of Hartington) come 
in, they will have to hand the reins over 
to the Conservative Party, for you know 
this—that they never would get Libe- 
rals to support them in coercion, what- 
ever the return. They will be obliged | 
to hand over the reins of government to 
the only people who have the taste and 
the nerve for coercion; and if that is 
done, and if Ireland sees that it is to) 
be handed over to its enemies for all 
these years, do you expect that when it 
has once been in sight of the promised 
land it will patiently allow itself to | 
be turned back? You will have to | 
take upon yourselves this responsibility | 
if, from whatever motives, you resist | 
this Bill. You will have to take upon | 
yourselves the responsibility of all those | 
terrible years. As to the feelings of | 
Ireland, the one that, in my opinion, | 
will live longest is this—that although | 
the present Ministry has an almost un- 
paralleled majority in the House, al- | 
though it is headed by the greatest | 
statesman of the age, unrivalled in his, 
own Party, it, with all these advantages, | 
was doomed, because it committed the 
unpardonable offence of daring to be just 
to Ireland. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That | 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—- (Mr. 
Goschen,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday | 
next. 
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TERMS OF REMOVAL (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland.) 

[BILL 187.] CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Clause 4 (Terms of entry and removals 
from houses). 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON (Bute) : 
Mr. Speaker, I beg to move to add, at 
end of the clause— 

“ Notwithstanding anything in this Act con- 
tained, in all cases in which warning is required 
forty days before a Whit Sunday or Martinmas 
term of removal, such warning shall be given 
forty days before the 15th May and 11th 
November respectively.” 

It seems to me that this Amendment is 
required, in order to make it quite 
certain that the tenants under such 
leases as are regulated by this Bill 
should have the full advantage of the 40 
days’ warning. The Amendment is en- 
tirely in the interest of the tenant, and 
merely has the effect of declaring the 
law, so there shall be no undue abridg- 
ment of the period of warning required. 

Amendment proposed, 

Tn e 2, at end of Clause 4,add—‘*‘ Notwith- 
standing anything in this Act contained, in all 
cases in which warning is required forty days 
before a Whit Sunday or Martinmas term of 
removal, such warning shall be given forty 
days before the 15th May and 11th November 
respectively.””—(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) (Clackmannan, &c.): I think 
the Amendment ought to be accepted, 
because it removes a doubt which might 
possibly otherwise arise. 

Question put, and agreed to; words 
added. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
(Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Isaac Wilson.) 
[BILL 27.] COMMITTEE. 
[ Progress 5th May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 


Clause 1 (Hours of closing on 
Sunday). 
Mr. J. C. STEVENSON (South 


Shields): I think that, at this hour of 
the morning (1.10), I shall study the 
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convenience of the Committee if I state, | that of the householders in these coun- 
in the very briefest manner possible, the | ties, as many as seven to one are in 
nature of the Amendment I desire to | favour of Sunday closing. The house- 
move, which concerns entirely the area | holders who thus express their opinion 
of the operation of the Bill inthe matter! mean total closing, and not partial 
of Sunday closing. I shall not utter a | closing. I trust the Committee will see 
single word of what may be considered | its way to adopt my Amendment, which 





second reading matter, but confine my- 


self to the simple question of tho | 


area over which Sunday closing is in- 
tended to operate. My hon. Friend (Sir 
Joseph Pease), who has charge of the 


_I will now move. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 6, after the word “retail,” 
to insert ‘elsewhere than in the Metropolitan 
| District or in the Metropolitan Police District." 


Bill, said that, as far as the question of —(Mr. J. C. Stevenson.) 
area was concerned, he would be will- | . - ; 
ing, when the Bill got into Com-|,, a P oy That those words 
mittee, to amend it in the direction I | °° “°F ™S°FIOC- 

propose, provided he was sure that; Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
was the wish of the House and of | nard Castle): Hon. Members who were 
the people of the country. I desire! present when the second reading of 
to give him, to-night, an opportunity of | this Bill was agreed to by the House will 
ascertaining what is the sense of the | recollect very well that I undertook to 
House, and, so far as it is reflected by | amend the scop3 of the Bill rather than 
the votes of hon. Members, what is the to contract it. The simple issue now 
opinion of the Constituencies as to the | before the Committee is this—My hon. 
extent to which this Bill should be/| Friend desires to promote entire Sunday 
carried. This Bill, as far as regards | closing in the whole of the country, ex- 
area, may be said to be divided into | cept the Metropolis and the Metropolitan 
ang? neg the Metropolis and | Suburbs. My Bill, on the contrary, has 
the Metropolitan Suburbs, towns and | two hours for the sale of dinner beer 
populous places, and the rest of the|and two hours for the sale of supper 
country, which I may call rural parishes. | beer, and that principle is, I under- 
As it now stands, the Bill proposes total | stand, generally accepted by the House 
Sunday closing—such as exists in Wales |—I understand so, because in the last 
—in such part of England as is repre- | Parliament the unanimous vote of the 
sented by the rural parishes. With| House was given in that direction. I 
regard to the Metropolis, I have no|am afraid I must oppose the Amend- 
Amendment to propose to the Bill of | ment of my hon. Friend, whatever may 
my hon. Friend. What I desire to do| be my own views on the general ques- 
by the Amendment of which I have | tion of Sunday closing. 

given Notice is to secure that there shall} Mr. T. FRY (Darlington) : Mr. Court- 
be entire Sunday closing throughout the | ney, I think it is a proof of the great 
whole of England, except the Metropolis | interest which is taken in this measure 








and the Metropolitan Suburbs. It is 
with that view that I propose to insert, 
after “‘ retail,” in line 6— 

‘‘ Elsewhere than in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict or in the Metropolitan Police District.” 
If the Committee acceptsmy Amendment, 
it will sanction the principle that in some 
part of England, at least, there shall bea 
day of total rest for those engaged in the 
liquor traffic, and public opinion will 
never be content with less. I know it 
is said that in the Southern counties 
public opinion is not ripe for total Sun- 
day closing, neither is it so far advanced 
as in the North. Well, we shall ascer- 
tain that by the votes of the Represen- 
tatives of those counties. From a can- 
vass taken, however, it would appear 


| by the people of the North of England, 
that three of the Representatives of the 
county of Durham are willing to speak 
upon the proposal to apply Sunday 
closing to the whole of the country. 

hope that if the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Shields (Mr. Steven- 
son) goes to a division, a great many 
Members who supported us in reference 
to entire Sunday closing in the county 
of Durham will support him in reference 
to entire Sunday closing for the whole 
of England. I may say, in reference to 
the agitation that has been carried on in 
the county of Durham for the last three 
years, and which would have culminated 
in the success of the Durham Closing Bill 
but for the action of the House of Lords, 
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that the people are practically unani-| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
mous in the desire that the public- | ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
houses in their midst should be closed | and ask leave to sit again.”—(Sir 
on the Sunday. I shall support my hon. | Joseph Pease.) 
Friend the Member for South Shields if| Mr. J. OC. STEVENSON: I trust the 
he goes to a division. _ | hon. Baronet will allow us to pass an- 
Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, | other consequential Amendment. 
N.E., Darwen): I should like to point} [Lorn RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
out that, on the second reading, the hon. | (Paddington, 8.): I think the Com- 
Baronet opposite (Sir Joseph Pease) in | mittee will gladly allow the hon. Mem- 
charge of the Bill distinct y led us to ber (Mr. Stevenson) to pass the conse- 
suppose that he would restrict, as he quential Amendment; but there was an 
says, the scope of the Bill—that he would | understanding between the hon. Baronet 
not have total Sunday closing in any | (Sir Joseph Pease) and those who sit on 
part of England. On that understand- | this side of the House, that after the 
ing a large number of Members voted | question raised by the hon. Member for 
for the second reading. It would hardly | South Shields had been disposed of, the 
be fair, therefore, that the Amendment | hon. Baronet would be agreeable to 
before the Committee should be ac- | make a Motion to report Progress. It 
cepted, because it would really run in the is for the Committee to consider whe- 
teeth of the engagement entered into by | ther, in view of the extremely late 
the hon. Baronet, and upon the faith of Sitting which took place last night—the 
which the second reading was agreed to, | House sat until a quarter to 4, and 
Question put. | although many hon. Members were not 
The Committee dirided:—Ayes 115; | present at that hour, the officials were, 
Noes 100: Majority 15.—(Div. List, and I re, felt the strain very con- 
me sander heii, aig stl cubation 
Mr. J. C. STEVENSON : I beg to | late Sitting to-night, as would be the 
move to leave out “except,” in line 7, | case if we were to go on with the Bill. 
and insert ‘‘and,” an Amendment which I should not myself have proposed the 
is consequential upon that just adopted | Motion to report Progress, unless the 
by the Committee. | hon. Baronet had been agreeable to it ; 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line | but I do think that, under the circum- 
7, leave out ‘‘ except,” and insert ‘‘and.” | stances, we shall be acting wisely if we 
—(Mr. J. C. Stevenson.) ber the ar en the 
: “ ‘ > | Bill to stand over until another Sitting. 
aon caer of my Fl A | ‘Tur CHANCELLOR or rue EXOHE- 
negalived. , , | QUER (Sir Witt1aMm Harcovrt)(Derby): 
2 » ,, | There is a good deal in what the noble 
Question, “ That the word ‘and’ be | Lord has said; but what I understand 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. | is proposed is, that we should dispose of 
Sm JOSEPH PEASE : I beg to move, | the Amendments of my hon. Friend the 
Sir, that you do report Progress, and | Member for South Shields (Mr. Steven- 
ask leave to sit again. | son), and that as we have taken a divi- 
Mr. J.C. STEVENSON : Perhaps the | sion on what is called the principle, we 
hon. Baronet will allow us to make an- | should take the Amendments which are 
other consequential Amendment. It is| merely consequential and then report 
to leave out—— Progress. I understand my hon. Friend 
Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London): | desires to move a consequential Amend- 
I believe the hon. Baronet in charge of | ment, and not to go into the Bill fur- 
the Bill moved to report Progress. On | ther. 
that Motion it is not competent for the| Sir JOSEPH PEASE: The noble 
hon. Gentlemen (Mr. Stevenson) to go | Lord opposite (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
on with his Amendment. has correctly stated the pledge I gave to 
Tuz CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtney) | several hon. Members opposite, which 
(Cornwall, Bodmin}: 1 understood the | was that at this late hour, as soon as 
hon. Baronet (Sir Joseph Pease) to be | the principle of my hon. Friend’s Amend- 
willing that the consequential Amend- | ment was decided, I would move to re- 
ment should be made. port Progress. I am, of course, entirely 
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in the hands of the Committee. If it | I have more consideration for the women 
is the wish of the Committee that we | and children in every part of the coun- 
should pass the consequential Amend-| try. I would rather consider their in- 
ment and then report Progress, I will | terests than those of the hon. Baronet. 
ask leave to withdraw my Motion. I was not here until a quarter to 4 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. this morning. - was not here until 
a quarter to to-morrow, or yes- 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- (a 
ment stands in the name of the hon. ey, ee see 3 Dee ae 
ences this —this is Friday ; to-morrow is Satur- 

. day. I i 

_ Sir JOSEPH PEASE: [cannot move | (49 BS pag Bos ia Friday t Sut 
~ and that is why I moved to report) tion !’”) I am speaking to the Question. 
es. - We have plenty of time before us. We 
Mr. J. CO. STEVENSON : I beg to} have all to-morrow for leisure; and if 
move the omission of the words ‘or in @ | »)attors go as the noble Lord the Mem- 
town or populous place.” The Amend- | hor for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
ment is merely consequential. dolph Churchill) wishes, we shall have 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line | very considerable time for leisure, so far 
8, to leave out “or in a town or popu-|as the Business of the House is con- 
lous place.” —(Mr. J. C. Stevenson.) cerned. The question which has just 
Question, ‘‘That the words proposed | been raised by the hon. Gentleman the 


to be left out stand part of the Clause,” | Member for South Shields is a very 
put, and negatived. serious one. Whatever hon. Gentleman’ 


Sir JOSEPH PEASE: I now move representing other parts of the country 


may think, we, in the county of Dur- 
that you do now report Progress, and ham, are extremely anxious about this 


ask leave waa) Bill, By the action of another House 

Motion made, and Question proposed, | we have been deprived of the very ad- 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, | vantages which the hon. Member for 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Sir| South Shields seeks to secure by this 
Joseph Pease.) Bill, and you need not complain if now 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, | We Tenew our efforts, with, we hope, a 
Hoxton): I must oppose the Motion. | better fate. Even at 25 minutes to 2 
We are asked here to go through the | o’clock on Saturday morning, if Satur- 
Bill, and I see no adequate reason why day you will call it, I propose that we 
we should not proceed. should proceed with this important Bill, 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER: At a quar- | i2 the interest of the large numbers of 
ten te 4 to-morrow I was in the House— | the population who very much desire it 
a, wag? Hae the hon. Gentleman the | t° pass. 

{ember for Shoreditch was not. Iap-| The Committee divided :—Ayes 113; 
peal to hon. Members who were com-| Noes 110: Majority 3.— (Div. List, 
fortably in bed this morning, while I | No. 123.) 
and others were in attendance at the} Committee report Progress; to sit 
House, if they have no consideration for | again upon Me, oe next. 
us, to have consideration for you, Mr. | 








Courtney, and the Speaker, and the | EAST INDIA RAILWAYS [LANs]. 
officers of the House. Having sat up| Considered in Committee. 
until a quarter to 4 this morning, it is | (In the Committee.) 


rather hard they should be kept up| Resolved, Thatit is expedient to authorise the 
until a late hour at this Sitting. Secretary of State in Council of India to raise 


I / _ | any sum or sums of money, not exceeding{in 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam | the whole £10,000,000, for the construction, ex- 


bourne): I am sure no one will prevent | tension. and equi : i i 

. » equipment of Railways in India, 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Fowler) | on the security of the Revenues of India. 
going to bed, if he wishes to do so. I} Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 
was here until a quarter to 4 this morn- | 





ing, and Iam prepared to stay up as) MOTIONS. 
long again, if by so doing we can get a 
through this Bill RAILWAY REGULATION BILL. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I have | Ordered, That the Select Committee on Rail- 
consideration for the hon. Baronet ; but | 7 Bill do consist of Eighteen 


Sir Joseph Pease 
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1113 Crofters 
Ordered, That Mr. Szety be discharged from 
the Committee. 


Ordered, That Mr. W. Lawrzence, Mr. Hveu 
Rei, and Mr. Picxarp be added to the Com- 
mittee.—(Mr. Acland.) 

ASSIZES RELIEF BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Addison, Bill to relieve the 
Courts of Assize from the trial of offenders 
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in Scotland have, I think, behaved to- 
wards the Government in this matter 
with very great forbearance, because 
undoubtedly very arbitary powers — 
— which might involve the complete 
orfeiture of all arrears due at the pre- 
sent moment—are dependent upon the 


committed to the Quarter Sessions, ordered to be | personal character and responsibility of 


brought in by Mr. Addison, Mr. Francis Powell, 
Mr. ‘omlinson, and Mr. Forwood. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 257.) 


OWNERS OF DOGS LIABILITY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Addison, Bill to render 
the Owners of Dogs liable for injuries done to 
any person by such Dogs, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Addison, Mr. Francis Powell, Mr. 
Tomlinson, and Mr. Forwood. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 258.) 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (TRAMWAYS IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Bill to 
amend the Act of the sixth and seventh years 
of William the Fourth, chapter one hundred 
and eight, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Henry H. Fowier and Mr. John ey 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 269.] 


TURNPIKE ROADS (SOUTH WALES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Maitland, Bill to further 
amend the Law relating to Turnpike Roads in 
South Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Maitland, Mr. ‘Thomas Price, and Mr. War- 


mington. ; : 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 260.] 


House adjourned at Two o'clock 
till Monday next. 


~~ + 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 7th June, 1886. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustuic Brus—First Reading— 
County Courts Consolidation * (151); Copy- 
hold Enfranchisement * (152). 

Second Reading—Post Office Sites * (130). 

Report—Contagious Diseases (Animals) (149- 
153). 

Sistides Onver Buus — First Reading — 
Police and Improvement (Scotland) (Leith) * 
150). 

aor Elementary Education Confirmation 
(Birmingham) * (96) ; Elementary Education 
Confirmation (London) ® (97). 


OROFTERS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL— 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONERS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I observe in this morning’s journals a 
statement with regard to representations 
which have been made to Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject of the ap- 
pointment of the members of the Crofters 
Commission. Those who are interested 
in the management of landed property 








the gentlemen who are appointed Com- 
missioners. I am bound to say that I 
have the greatest confidence in the per- 
fect frankness and good faith of my 
noble Friend who occupies the Office of 
Secretary for Scotland. I have also the 
same confidence in the present Lord 
Advocate for Scotland ; but, having that 
confidence, I think we have a right to 
ask, when a report so public as this ap- 
pears in the morning papers in respect 
to remonstrances said to have been made 
by a certain class of Members of the 
House of Commons in regard to these 
appointments, whether there is any 
foundation for it? I therefore beg to 
put that Question to my noble Friend. 
Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Earl of Datuovsre): I have no 
difficulty whatever in answering the 
Question put to me by the noble Buke, 
because, as it happens, I was at the 
House of Commons on Thursday night 
shortly after the interview between Br. 
Macdonald and the Lord Advocate took 
place, and I heard from the Lord Advo- 
cate at the time an account of what 
passed. The substance of the statement 
attributed to Dr. Macdonald, in the 
letter to which the noble Duke refers as 
having been made by him to the Lord 
Advocate on that occasion, although not 
quite accurate, is fairly correct, I be- 
lieve, so far as regards his objection to 
the gentlemen whose appointment has 
been apparently rumoured in Ross-shire. 
The alleged reply of the Lord Advocate 
to Dr. Macdonald is not quite accurate 
either. The Lord Advocate simply an- 
swered that he would communicate to 
me what Dr. Macdonald had stated, and 
shortly afterwards, on my arrival at the 
House of Commons the same evening, 
he did so. I may perhaps be allowed 
to add that no understanding exists be- 
tween the Government and the Crofter 
Members as to who will or will not be 
appointed to Commissionerships under 
the Crofters Bill. No promise has been 
given, directly or indirectly, on the sub- 
ject, and no announcement will be made 
to-day in re to it. I must decline 
most distinctly to make any reply to the 
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insinuation contained in the last para- 
graph of this letter in The Times, because 
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stabulary visited the district to consult 
with the Local Authorities, and a con- 


my doing so, either negatively or affir- | siderable number of police were sent. 
matively, would imply that certain ap- | [le visited the county again in February, 


ste years have been proposed, or at 


east py jenny a matter in regard | 
have stated, it is not in- | 


to which, as 


and in certain parts of the county there 
was then a distinct improvement. A 
number of extra police were in the 


tended to make any announcement to- | county now, and the Government were 


day. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
MURDER OF PATRICK TANGNEY 
NEAR KILLARNEY. 


QUESTION, 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK asked the | 
Lord President of the Council, Whether | 
he could give the House any informa- | 
tion as to the recent murder of Patrick | 
Tangney near Killarney, and whether | 
the Government considered that they 
had sufficient powers to protect life and 
property and to bring to justice the in- 
stigators and perpetrators of this and 
similar crimes in Ireland ? 

Taz LORD PRESIDENT (Earl | 
Spencer), in reply, said, he was afraid | 
that the general purport of the noble 
Lord’s Question was true. From the 
report he had received he found that 
the house of Patrick Tangney, about 
five miles from Killarney, was entered 
by armed and disguised men about 12 
o’clock on the night of June 3. Tangney 
was shot in the leg, from the effects of 
which he had since died. The motive of 
the outrage was supposed to be owin 
to the fact that the man was connecte 
with the estate of Mr. Going, and that 
he was supposed to have taken some 
steps to allow men outside the estate to 
get bog. This was supposed to be the 
motive of the outrage, but of course it 
was impossible to be certain in regard 
to it. Her Majesty’s Government re- 
gretted to say that the state of Kerry in 
certain parts was not at all satisfactory. 
Ever since last August the condition of 
that county had been much in the same 
condition as it was now, and there had 
indeed been little or no change since 
June or July of last year. A large num- 
ber of additional police had been drafted 
into the county in order to cope with 
this particular method of outrage, which 
was ‘‘moonlighting.”” The only mode 
in which the Irish Government could 
deal with disturbance of this kind was 
to increase the strength of the patrol. 
Last year the Inspector General of Con- 





| 


OBSERVATIONS. | 





The Duke of Argyll 


doing their utmost to keep down these 
outrages by increasing the patrols. The 


| Inspector General had again been 


ordered to the county and left for the 
district last night in order to hold an- 
other consultation with the Authorities 
with the object of putting down these 
outrages. With regard to some of these 
outrages there was reason to believe 
that they had been got up for the pur- 
pose of showing that the tenants were 
under intimidation, and in one case there 
was reason to believe that the sons of 
the farmer whose house was attacked 
took part in the outrage for the purpose 
of using it as a pretext for not paying 
his rent to his landlord. 

Lorv ASHBOURNE asked if the 
noble Earl had any reason to doubt the 
information which the Government re- 
ceived that this was an agrarian murder, 
and that the sole offence was an honest 
attempt on the part of the deceased to 
perform his ordinary civil duties ? 

Tae Eart or MILLTOWN asked 
whether, considering the present state 
of the County Kerry, the Law Officers of 
the Crown considered, in the very un- 
likely event of the capture of these mur- 
derers, there was any reasonable hope 
of their being prosecuted and convicted 
before acommon jury? The statement 
that some of these outrages were pre- 
arranged was uncalled for and mon- 
strous, and it was a strange assertion 
for a responsible Minister of the Crown 
tomake. It was also a strange state- 
ment for the noble Earl to say that the 
condition of Kerry had been unsatis- 
factory since he left Office last year. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (The Earl of Krusertey) said, 
he did not understand his noble Friend 
(the Lord President of the Council) to say 
anything so absurd as that this murder 
had been pre-arranged. What his noble 
Friend said was that there was reason 
to believe that some of these moon- 
light outrages had been pre-arranged. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that, in all 
probability, the Judge before whom the 
murderers would be taken—if any of 
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them were apprehended— would change 

the venue from Kerry to Cork, in which 

county, in such a case as this, there 
would be no fear of a miscarriage of 
justice. 

SOUTH-EASTERN STATES OF EUROPE— | 
GREECE AND TURKEY—RAISING OF 
THE BLOCKADE OF THE GRECIAN | 
PORTS.—OBSERVATIONS, 
Tue SEORETARY or STATE ror | 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 

Rosebery): I have no doubt your Lord- 

ships will hear with pleasure the an- 

nouncement I am enabled to make. It 
is that we have received a telegram from 
the Duke of Edinburgh stating that the | 
blockade of the Greek ports has been | 
raised. The Fleets are now returning | 
to Suda Bay. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL.—(No. 149.) 
(The Lord President.) 
REPORT. 

Amendments reported (according to 
order). 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Earl Srencer) said, he had 
two Amendments to propose which he 
regretted were not in print, and which 
he had undertaken to bring up when 
the Bill was in Committee. The first was 
intended to prevent the confusion which 
had arisen in certain counties with re- 
gard to Orders for the removal of cattle in 
different Petty Sessional districts; but it 
would not curtail the powers of the Local 
Committee, which were so important for 
dealing with outbreaks of cattle disease. 
The second Amendment gave to Local 
Authorities the power of charging upon 
owners of ships wrecked on the coast 
the cost of burying cattle that were cast 
up on the shore. Several cases had oc- 
curred in which expense was thrown 
upon a locality, and in which there was 
no doubt as to the ship of whose cargo 
the animals had formed a part. 

Further Amendments made; Bill to 
be read 3* Zo-morrow ; and to be printed, 
as amended. (No. 153.) 


NAVY—EFFECT OF SHOTS ON IRON- 
CLADS—EXPERIMENTS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorpv ELPHINSTONE, in rising to 
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ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
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Whether, in the forthcoming trials of the 
effect of shots against the armour-clad 
Resistance, he would test the effect of 
concussion caused by a shot striking a 
pilot or conning tower ? said, that several 
years ago he made a similar request, 
and he was afterwards told—‘‘ We have 
tried your experiment ; we put a dog, a 
cat, and a goat into a turret while we 


' were firing, and we found that the con- 


cussion did not have the slightest effect 
upon them.” Now, it so happened that 
no animals could have been selected that 
were less susceptible to the effects of 
concussion, and he, therefore, did not 
consider the test applied to these animals 
was any experiment at all. He could 
have told the Admiralty beforehand that 
the effect of concussion upon these 
animals in a turret open to the air would 
be simply ni. Again, he made the 
request that one of these towers might 
be fired at. To show the importance of 
applying such a test he described these 
turrets. In some cases access was gained 
by a staircase from below, and in others 
from the upper deck. Inside there were 
a large number of speaking tubes com- 
municating with every department of 
the ship, and these were secured by 
bolts and nuts. The inside of the turret 
was practically the eyes and brains of 
the ship, and in time of emergency the 
heads of the departments would be in 
the turret. In one he had counted 80 
screw bolts, and the effect of a shot 
striking a tower would be that 40 of 
these would be started. He believed 
the effect of concussion upon the officers 
inside would be to kill them at once. 
Thus a ship would be paralyzed at once. 
A year or two ago certain tests were 
applied on board the Jnflexible. A shot 
was fired so that the explosion passed 
along the upper deck and by the conning 
tower. Inside there had been placed 
lighted candles, glasses of water, and 

aper diaphragms. The lights were 
ose out, the water was upset, and the 
diaphragms were cracked. The experi- 
ment which he suggested had never 
been tried in this or in any other coun- 
try; but the general opinion in the 
Navy was that if a shot struck the con- 
ning tower of a vessel the whole thing 
would be knocked overboard. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY (The Marquess of Ripon), in 
reply, said, he did not think it would be 
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possible to make the experiment sug- | way in which the inspection had to be 
gested by the noble Lord on board the 'carriedon. Three regiments were being 
Resistance. There was no conning tower | inspected and three others were drilling, 
on board that vessel, and a very consi- | and the ground set aside for their accom- 
derable time would necessarily elapse modation was that narrow slip between 
before one could be erected. The only Knightsbridge Barracks and Rotten 
experiment that would be effective would | Row, which at the most was only 
be to fire a shot at a real conning tower 120 yards wide—no wider than Ascot 
constructed like other towers. The ex-| racecourse. Seeing that when certain 
periments on board the Resistance, which | gentlemen wanted to get up a demon- 
would be of very great importance, were | stration against their Lordships’ House 
now arranged, and under these circum- | they had the use of the best portion of 
stances he did not think it would be de- | the Park, he desired to know whether 
sirable to delay them for several months | better arrangements could be made for 
in order to erect a conning tower. He | such a large and useful body of men as 
would, however, take the matter into|the Volunteers? Surely, when they had 
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consideration, and would consult with 
his Colleagues and the professional ad- 
visers at the Admiralty with a view to 
see whether such experiments as the 
noble Lord had suggested could be 
made. 


COLONIZATION AND EMIGRATION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, 
that, in consequence of the absence of 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, he would postpone the 
Question which stood in his name on the 
Paper as to whether any satisfactory 
scheme of emigration or of colonization, 
State-directed or otherwise, had been 
proposed to the Colonial Office, or 
whether the Colonial Office, with the 
concurrence of Colonial Authorities, had 
formulated any such scheme for the 
mutual advantage of Home and Cclonial 
interests. He hoped, however, that the 
Government would be brought to see 
the urgent necessity of some action on 
the part of the State in the direction of 
colonization and emigration. The Blue 
Book which had just been issued was 
extremely disappointing. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—VOLUN- 
TEER INSPECTIONS IN HYDE PARK. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Toe Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
wished to draw the attention of the 
Under Secretary of State for War to 
the inadequate space granted for the 
inspection of Volunteers in Hyde Park. 
He went to the Park on Saturday to 
see his old regiment, the London Scot- 
tish, inspected, and he must say that 





he was somewhat scandalized at the 


a body of men 200,000 strong who gave 
theirtime to the Public Service, thorough 
provision ought to be made for their 
efficient and satisfactory inspection. He 
hoped that the War Office would give 
attention to the matter. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Lord Sanpuvrsr), in reply, 
said, that in consequence of the short 
Notice which he had received of the 
noble Earl’s Question, he had hardly 
been able to inquire into this matter as 
he would like to have done. He under- 
stood that the arrangements for the in- 
spection of Volunteer corps were entirely 
in the hands of the General Officers 
commanding the districts, and these 
arrangements were made, as far as pos- 
sible, to suit the convenience of the 
corps. It was a lamentable thing that 
some confusion should have occurred 
such as that to which the noble Earl had 
alluded, and, seeing the great interest 
that their Lordships’ House and the 
country generally took in the Volunteer 
Force, it was a great pity that these in- 
spections could not be carried on with 
greater convenience. He would make 
further inquiries into the matter. 


COUNTY COURTS CONSOLIDATION BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to consolidate the County Courts 
Acts—Was presented by The Lord Chancellor ; 
read 1*. (No. 151.) 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill to amend the Copyhold Acts, and for 
the enfranchisement of copyhold and customary 
lands—Was presented by The Lord Hobhouse; 
read 1l*, (No, 152.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 7th June, 1886. 





MINUTES.]—Pvsutc Bitis—First Reading— 
Justices Jurisdiction * [265]. 

Second Reading—Government of Ireland [181] 
[Twelfth Night], put off. 

Report of Select Committee—Tithe Rent-Charge 
(Extraordinary) Redemption [No. med” 

Report — Tithe Rent-Charge (Extraordinary) 
Redemption * [63-264]; Tithe Rent-Charge 
Amendment ® [65]; Tithe Rent-Charge (Ex- 
traordinary) Amendment * [61]; Peterhead 
Harbour of Refuge * [232-266]. 

Withdrawn—Crofters (=cotland) * [17]. 

ProvistonaL Orver Britis — Ordered — First 
Reading—Local Government (Ireland) (Public 
Health Act) (No. 2) * [261] ; Local Govern- 
ment (No. 8)* [262]; Local Government 
(No. 9) * [263]. 

Second Reading—Drainage and Improvement ot 
Lands (Ireland) (No. 2) * [246). 

Considered as amended—Gas (No. 1) * [196]. 

Third Reading —Police and Improvement (Scot- 
land) (Leith) ® [197], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—po— 

DISORDERLY PERSONS, &c. ACT 
(AMENDMENT) ACT, 1838—SUN- 
DAY BAKING IN IRELAND. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If there is any reason why 
the 13th and 14th of Ist and 2nd Vic. 
cap. 38, should not be put into operation 
in Dundalk, in the county Louth, Ire- 
land; and, if his attention has been 
called to the composition of the Bench 
of Magistrates to which the Operative 
Bakers of Dundalk applied on the 2nd 
day of April last to have the 13th sec- 
tion of said Act put into force in that 
town ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne) : This, it 
appears, is a question whether a practice 
in the baking trade of doing certain 
work on Sunday is, or is not, accord- 
ing tolaw. The matter was mentioned 
before the Local Bench at Dundalk ; but 
no definite issue was raised for their 
decision. If a proper proceeding be 
instituted, there is no reason why the 
statute should not be put in force. As 
regards the last paragraph, I am ad- 
vised that a person who is engaged in 
the trade of a miller or baker would be 
incapable of adjudicating in such a 
case. 


VOL. COOVI. [rxrrp series. | 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—UPTON- 
CUM-KEXBY NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. BENNETT (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council, If his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the action of the 
Rey. T. B. Vaughan, secretary and 
treasurer of the Upton-cum-Kexby Na- 
tional School, in giving written notice 
and threatening to enforce payment of 
more than double the usual school fees 
for children of parishioners who had not 
continued the payment of voluntary 
contributions which they had formerly 
made; and, whether the Government 
propose to take anyaction in the matter? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Lyon 
Prayrair) (Leeds, 8.): The Rev. T. B. 
Vaughan has acknowledged, in a letter 
addressed to the Department, that in the 
case of two persons he has acted as de- 
scribed in the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber. This action is quite unjustifiable, 
and Mr. Vaughan will be so informed by 
the Department. 


POST OFFICE—MAIL BETWEEN SKIB- 
BEREEN AND BALTIMORE. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, 
in view of the fact that sixty local boat- 
owners residing at Baltimore purpose 
continuing the herring fishery up to the 
lst of November, the mail car, which at 
resent carries the mails between Skib- 
ereen and Baltimore for a limited time, 

will be employed permanently for that 
urpose ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The mail car referred 
to by the hon. Member is now running, 
and the Postmaster General will give 
jnetructions for it to be maintained so 
jong as the herring fishery may be con- 
tinued. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — INCHIGEE- 
LAGH DISPENSARY DISTRICT. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether numbers of 
poor people in the Inchigeelagh Dis- 
pensary District of the Macroom Union 
have to perform journeys of forty miles 
to obtain medical relief; and, if true, 
whether the Local Government Board 
for Ireland will compel Dr. Barrett (the 
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medical officer of health) to attend one | Friend the Member for West Aberdeen- 
day in each week at Ballingeary, and | shire, medical students have attended 
thereby obviate the necessity of such | science classes in the Government School 
long distances being performed by the | for the last 20 years, and care has al- 


poor of the district ? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne), in reply, 
said, that the committee who considered 
this case thought the existing arrange- 


ments fairly adequate. The Local Go- | 
vernment Board had instructed one of | 
their Medical Inspectors to visit the dis- 
trict and report on the question raised. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCIENCE 
AND ART DEPARTMENT AND MEDI- 
CAL SCHOOLS (HOSPITALS). 

Mr. COZENS-HARDY (Norfolk, N.) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council, Whether a special 
arrangement has been recently made, 
between the Secretary of the Science 
and Art Department and the Medical 
Schools of certain Hospitals in London, 
by which the medical students from 
those schools are to be transferred to 
the Science School at South Kensington 
for certain scientific classes at special 
fees ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) inquired whether it was not 
the fact that medical students enjoyed 
the right of attending science classes in 
Government schools ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Lyon 
Prayrair) (Leeds, 8.): I have to reply 
to the hon. Member for North Norfolk 
that in acceding to a request made and 
initiated by a Joint Committee of the 
four unendowed hospitals — namely, 
Oharing Cross, Middlesex, St. George’s, 
and Westminster—an arrangement has 
been made by the Secretary of the 
Science and Art Department, with the 
sanction of the Lord President and my- 
self, for the admission of certain students 
from their Medical Schools to that part 
of the cuurses which is limited to ele- 
mentary instruction in Biology, Physics, 
and Chemistry at the Normal School of 
Science at South Kensington. The only 
thing special in regard to the fees was 
that they were slightly raised; for 
whereas for the elementary instruction 
in Biology, Physics, and Chemistry the 
annual fee is £50, the medical students 
will have to pay for two terms of instruc- 
tion in these subjects not £33 but £35, 
with about £3 in addition for apparatus. 
In answer to the Question of my hon. 


Dr. Tanner 


ways been taken that the fees charged 
should not be so low as to compete with 
private schools. 

| LAW AND JUSTICE—CONVICTION OF 

JOHN COX, SIGNALMAN, 

| Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
'asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the sentence of 
|six months’ imprisonment for man- 
| slaughter passed at Taunton on Satur- 


| day last upon John Cox, a signalman in 


| the employ of the Somerset and Dorset 
| Railway Company, who, in a moment of 
| forgetfulness, had given an ‘‘ all right” 
signal for a goods train to proceed on to 
a portion of single line upon which an- 
other train was os in an op- 
| posite direction ; whether the said Rail- 
| way Company had omitted to adopt the 
train staff system of working single 
lines, recommended by the Board of 
Trade on the ground that it renders im- 
possible such mistakes as that made by 
Cox; whether the accident in respect of 
which Cox was sentenced comes within 
the same category as that which occurred 
at Burscough Junction on 15th January 
1880, which was spoken of by Lord 
| Chief Justice Coleridge as— 
| «The result of an innocent mistake, not 
| through a criminal act which merited punish- 
| ment ; % 
and, whether, under the circumstances, 
he will take into consideration the justice 
of advising a remission of the sentence? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cumpers) (Edinburgh, 8.), in reply, 
said, that his attention had been called 
to this case, and he had received a Re- 
port. He required further information 
on the matter, and was unable to ex- 
press any opinion until he had obtained 
it. 





MINES REGULATION ACT—HOURS OF 
WORK OF WOMEN. 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, 
Houghton-le-Spring) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, seeing that it is a fact that 
the managers of certain collieries near 
Whitehaven have been compelling the 
women to work twelve hours on the 
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‘‘pit banks” in violation of the Mines 
Act; and, if so, whether he will insti- 
tute a tion ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CuitpErs) (Edinburgh, 8.) : As my hon. 
Friend was informed on Friday, the In- 
spector has reported to me that it is a 
fact that women have been working 12 
hours a-day at certain collieries near 
Whitehaven ; but as there seemed to be 
some misunderstanding as to the inter- 
pretation of the Act, and as  ¢ have 
now been taken to comply with its re- 
quirements, I do not consider that any 
proceedings should be now taken. 


ARMY—THE EGYPTIAN MEDAL (MILI- 
TARY EXPEDITION). 


Sm JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If those officers and men who served on 
the Upper Nile Valley, south of Wady 
Halfa, during the summer of 1884, will 
receive the Egyptian medal ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN) (Stirling, &c.): 
Yes, Sir; in accordance with the Gene- 
ral Order of September, 1885, the medal 
will be given for any service on the Nile 
in 1884 South of Assouan. 


STATE OF IRELAND— ORANGE DIS- 
TURBANCE, BROOKEBOROUGH, 
CO. FERMANAGH. 

Mr. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 
8.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is 
true that a number of Orangemen as- 


sembled in the village of Brookeborough, | 


county Fermanagh, on 7th December 
last, and, firing shots from guns and 
revolvers, pars, Her in offensive party 
expressions ; whether a number of these 
men were summoned by the police, and 
tried at the Petty Sessions, Brooke- 
borough, on the 5th January last; whe- 
ther, although the resident magistrate 
held that a prima facie case had been 
made out, the other magistrates dis- 
missed the summonses; and, is it true 
that the resident magistrate reported 
the matter to Dublin Castle; and, if so, 
what action has been taken in regard to 
his report ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle -on-Tyne): The 
facts of this disturbance, and of the pro- 
ceedings at Petty Sessions, are substan- 
tially as stated. The decision in the 
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case was “informations refused,” the 
offence alleged being an indictable one. 
Magistrates cannot dismiss in cases of 
indictable offences. The Resident Magis- 
trate differed from the rest of the Bench 
in considering that there was a primd 
Jacie case; but he informs me that he 
did not report the matter to Dublin 
Castle. 


MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — APPOINT- 
MENT OF MR. FRANCIS BOGUE, 
CO. FERMANAGH. 

Mr. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 
8.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
the Lisnaskea Board of Guardians, on 
6th June 1885, passed a Resolution re- 
commending the appointment of Francis 
Bogue, of Grogey, as a magistrate for 
the county Fermanagh; if copies of this 
Resolution have been forwarded to the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County and the 
Lord Chancellor; and, whether it is the 
intention of the Lord Chancellor to ap- 
point Mr. Bogue? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne), in reply, 
said, the resolution referred to was for- 
warded to the Lord Chancellor in June 
last, and in consequence of the change 
of Government then pending the matter 
| was not disposed of. The attention of 
| the late Lord Chancellor was called to 
_ the matter, and on consultation with the 
'Lord Lieutenant of the county the 
latter refused to recommend Mr. Bogue 
| to the Commission, and he was not ap- 
| pointed. The present Lord Chancellor 
saw no reason to differ from that conclu- 
sion. 





NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND) — IR- 
WINE, OF CARRICKAPOLIN 
NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 
|8.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If the Dis- 
trict Inspector of National Schools held 
an investigation into the charge against 
a National teacher, of the name of 
Irwine, of Carrickapolin National School, 
that he acted as a political agent for the 
Conservative candidate on the day of the 
South Fermanagh Election; has the re- 
port of the District Inspector been re- 
ceived ; and, what is the result of the 
investigation ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 





Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne), in reply, 
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said, the teacher in question was repri- 
manded for violating the Rules of the 
National Board by taking part in poli- 
tical meetings, and he was warned that 
a repetition of the offence would lead to 
his dismissal. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—THE 
8.8. “ CREOLE.” 


Corone,. HUGHES-HALLETT (Ro- 
chester) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade, Whether he is aware that the 
8.8. Creole has now arrived in London, 
and, whether, in conformity with his 
—- statement, any action is now 

eing taken against the master, owners, 
or others in respect of their alleged irre- 
gularity in obtaining the clearance of 
the vessel ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. C. T. D. 
Actanp) (Cornwall, Launceston) (who 
replied) said: The Board of Trade are 
aware that the Creole has just returned 
to the United Kingdom, and they have 
called on the master for his explanation 
as a preliminary step to any further 
action that may be taken. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE OF THE 
EMPIRE. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade, If Her Majesty’s Government 
are in possession of recent and accurate 
information concerning the vast and in- 
creasing interchange of commerce be- 
tween the sixty-five dominions of the 
British People; and, if, to illustrate the 
commercial importance of each integral 
portion of the Empire to the whole, de- 
tails can be furnished to Parliament 
without unreasonable delay, in a concise 
and tabular form, of the value and gene- 
ral character of the imports into the 
Mother Country and each Colony and 
Dependency from other British Posses- 
sions, and of the value and general cha- 
racter of the exports from the Mother 
Country and each Colony and Depen- 
dency to other parts of the Empire ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. OC. T. D. 
Actanp) (Cornwall, Launceston) (who 
replied) said: The imports from, and 
the exports to, each of our Colonies are 
shown in great detail in the Annual 
Statementof Trade; and similar informa- 
tion, though not in quite so much detail, 
is given for each of our Colonies in the 
Statistical Abstract forthe Colonies. Both 
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of these Returns are published with as 
little delay as possible, and the first is 
issued about the middle of the year 
following that to which it refers, and 
the second towards the close of that 


year. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT remarked 
that the hon. Gentleman had not given 
the information asked for in the Ques- 
tion. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY-—THE ‘“ BENCH 
MARK.” 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) asked the honourable Member for 
North West Staffordshire, Whether he 
will consider the advisability of instruct- 
ing the officials conducting the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain and Ireland to 
engrave, near the broad arrow denoting 
what is called a bench mark, the height 
above the sea of such bench mark in 
feet and decimals of a foot ? 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER (A Lorp of 
the Treasury) (Stafford, N.W.): The 
information asked for by the hon. Mem- 
ber is shown on all the published maps 
on the larger scales. To engrave it on 
the structural objects on which the 
bench marks are cut would be inadvis- 
able for many reasons, especially as 
without some technical knowledge the 
information would not be understood by 
the general public. Moreover, the ex- 
pense of engraving additions to the im- 
mense number of bench marks would 
be very considerable. 


EXCISE—CONDUCT OF AN EXCISE 
OFFICER. 

Coronet SANDYS (Lancashire, 8. W., 
Bootle) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether the Inland Revenue 
Authorities are aware that an Excise 
officer recently superannuated has since 
been found to have been in partnership 
with a brewer during his term of office, 
and that the brewery in which he was 
a partner was under his own supervision 
as Excise officer; whether the said officer 
has now started another brewery in the 
district with which he was originally 
officially connected, and in competition 
with the brewers to whom he had been 
Exciseman; and, whether, under the 
circumstances, the Authorities have the 
power to rescind his superannuation ; 
and, if not, whether they will take steps 
to prevent the possible renewal of such 
conduct ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- | postmaster, was appointed, but not con- 
QUER (Sir Witt1amHarcovrt) (Derby), | firmed in the appointment, owing to her 
in reply, said, he was informed by the | being named by mistake in said ap- 
Inland Revenue Authorities that they pointment as Ellen Sharpe; and, whe- 
found there was no evidence at all of| ther, having given satisfaction in the 
the charge made in this case in reference | performance of the duties for the short 
to this officer having been in partnership time she held the post, the Post Office 
in the brewery under his own supervi- authorities will take her claim into con- 
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sion. 


They had also found that as the | sideration, with a view to restoring the 


officer in question had no wish to con- | cancelled appointment? 


tinue in the service, and having served | 


long enough to earn the superannuation, 
under these circumstances they had no 


Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Annotp Mor- 
| LEY) (Nottingham, E.), in reply, said, 
| that the person mentioned in the Ques- 


option except to give him a superannua- | tion would be appointed. 


tion. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER — VENTI- 


LATION OF THIS HOUSE—RECOM- | 


MENDATIONS OF THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
asked the honourable Member for North 
West Staffordshire, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Office of Works and Buildings 
will cause the works recommended by 
the Select Committee on the Ventilation 
of the House for remedying the foul 
smells arising from the kitchen and 
laundry, referred to in paragraph 2, 
page 7, of their Second Report, to be 
carried into effect during the Whitsun- 
tide Recess ? 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER (A Lorp of 
the Treasury) (Stafford, N.W.): Orders 
were given last week for carrying out 
the works proposed by the Committee 
for the Improvement of the Ventilation 
of the Kitchen. It will be impossible to 
complete them during the period of an 
ordinary Recess; but they will be so 
completed in a short time after the 
House re-assembles. With regard to the 
laundry, the Committee recommend its 
immediate removal from the premises. 
In that case fresh arrangements will 
have to be made with the contractor, 
and this is a matter that is not under 
the control of the Board of Works, but 
under that of the Kitchen Committee. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) —LIS- 
CARROLL, CO. CORK. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether any 
person has been appointed yet to take 
charge of the Post Office, Liscarroll, 
couuty Cork, which position has been 
vacant for some time past; - whether 
Mrs. Anne Sharpe, widow of the late 


| POST OFFICE~POSTAL CHARGES 


| FROM WEST AFRICAN COLONIES. 

Mr. HUTTON (Manchester, N.) 
| asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he has received information 
that the Colonial authorities of the 
Crown possessions in West Africa have 
reduced the charge for postage of letters 
addressed to Great Britain and Europe 
from four pence to two pence halfpenny 
per half-ounce; and, whether he will 
consider the expediency of giving fur- 
ther effect to this advantageous policy 
of the Colonial authorities, and of making 
the postage from Great Britain to these 
Crown possessions in West Africa the 
same as is charged by the Colonial 
officials there and by every Country in 
Europe except Great Britain ? 

Tue SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): No information, such 
as the hon. Member refers to, has been 
received. 

Mr. HUTTON (Manchester, N.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will consider the justice of discontinuing 
the charge of 6d. per half-ounce for 
postage on letters to the possessions in 
the Gulf of Guinea, which for over a 
year have formed part of the dominions 
of Great Britain, whereas for several 
years past the postage from this Coun- 
try to the adjacent possessions of Great 
Britain in West Africa has been 4d. per 
half-ounce ? 

THe SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Heyry H. Fowzer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The postage of a letter 
to any of the Possessions of Great Bri- 
tain in the Gulf of Guinea is already 4d., 
not 6d., as the hon. Member supposes. 
The Postmaster General is at a loss to 
understand to what part of the Domi- 
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nions of Great Britain the hon. Member 
refers as being in a less advantageous 
position in respect to postage rates. 


EGYPT—RE-ORGANIZATION, &c. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are yet pre- 
pared to lay upon the Table any Papers 
to show what has been going on in 
Egypt, as distinguished from the Soudan, 
during the past 18 months, and espe- 
cially—The fate of the self-governing 
institutions recommended by Lord Duf- 
ferin and decreed by the Khedive, and 
the reasons why they have not been 
fully carried out; the administration of 


justice and police, and the adverse cri- | 


ticisms of Mr. Justice West; the Re- 
venue Administration, and the fate of 
the measures promised for the relief of 
the cultivators of Upper Egypt; the 
Domain Administration ; the promised 
irrigation works; the claims of Natives 
to pensions, mokabileh, and other al- 
lowances; the formation of a Native 
army; the action of Sir H. D. Wolff 
since his arrival in Egypt ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.): 
The Correspondence to and from Egypt 
during the past 18 months will be exa- 
mined with a view to the presentation 
of Papers on such of the subjects men- 
tioned in the Question as have been 
sufficiently discussed to make the publi- 
cation of Papers regarding them un- 
objectionable. This is the case with 
regard to several of the subjects men- 
tioned, and Papers which deal with them 
may, it is hoped, be very shortly given 
to the House. 


WAR DEPARTMENT — COAL DEPOT 
AT ST. LUCIA (WEST INDIES). 


Generat Sir WILLIAM CROSSMAN 
(Portsmouth) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether, as Her Majesty’s 
ships will now call at the port of Cas- 
tries, in the island of St. Lucia, for 
their supplies of coal, it is intended to 
place that port in a proper state of 
defence ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CampsBeLL-BannerRMaN) (Stirling, &c.): 
It was decided, on the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission, over which 
the Earl of Carnarvon presided, to defend 
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the port of Castries, in St. Lucia. The 
reliminary surveys and designs are now 
in hand, though further inquiries have 
been instituted on the point whether 
there exists any other anchorage in the 
Windward Islands equally suitable for 
a coaling station, representations having 
been lately received from the Military 
Authorities suggesting doubts as to the 
effects of the climate of St. Lucia on 
European soldiers quartered there. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—ARREST OF 
SIR THOMAS HESKETH. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS (Lan- 
cashire, 8.W., Newton) asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he will, in further 
explanation of the case of Sir Thomas 
Hesketh, state if he is aware that the 
Chief Constable, before ordering the 
arrest of Sir Thomas Hesketh, had been 
informed that Sir Thomas Hesketh had 
—_— to repair the bridge in question ; 
whether he will state by virtue of what 
Statute or Law it was the Chief Con- 
stable’s duty to arrest Sir Thomas 
Hesketh; and, whether it is the fact 
that no warrant had been issued at the 
time of the arrest ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Caripers) (Edinburgh, 8.): The right 
hon. Gentleman is, of course, well aware 
that the actions of a Chief Constable of 
a county are in no way under the control 
or cognizance of the Home Office; but 
I have obtained the following parti- 
culars from the Chief Constable of 
Northamptonshire to enable me to an- 
swer these Questions. As to the first 
Question, before ordering the arrest of 
Sir Thomas Hesketh he had not been 
informed that Sir Thomas had agreed 
to repair the bridge. As to the second 
Question, the Act under which he acted 
is the Administration of Justice Act, 11 
& 12 Viet. c. 42,8. 3. As to the third 
Question, acting under the section named, 
an indictment having beon found against 
Sir Thomas Hesketh, and a certificate 
of such indictment having been supplied 
to him, he despatched an officer to have 
the necessary warrant signed by a ma- 
gistrate of the county, such warrant 
being ‘‘ of course,’ and not ‘‘ discre- 
tionary,” and that this warrant was 
signed on the same day that the arrest 
was made, but probably a few hours 
aferwards. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will move for the letters addressed to 
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me by the Chief Constable on the Ist 
and 7th instant I will lay them on the 
Table. 


METROPOLIS—THE RIVER THAMES— 
COMMUNICATION BELOW BRIDGE. 
Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 

house) asked the Chairman of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, If any mea- 
sures are being, or will shortly be, taken 
to facilitate communication between the 
banks of the river below London Bridge, 
which is so much needed by the people 
of East and South London; and, whe- 
ther he can hold out hopes that a new 
bridge below the proposed Tower Bridge 
will be constructed at an early period; 
and, if not, will he explain the rea- 
sons ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN (Sir James 
M‘Garet-Hoae) (Middlesex, Hornsey) : 
I beg to inform the hon. Member that 
the Metropolitan Board is now engaged 
in the establishment of a free ferry 
between North and South Woolwich, 
powers for which were obtained last 
Session. In addition, the Board has 
given instructions for the preparation 
of plans for an opening bridge below 
the proposed Tower Bridge, and the 
whole question of communications below 
London Bridge has been referred to a 
Sub-Committee. Whether the Sub-Com- 
mittee will feel in a position to recom- 
mend a bridge or sub-way I cannot say ; 
but I must remind the hon. Member 
that the financial difficulty is a serious 
one. The Coal Dues, to which the 
Board has naturally looked for many 
years for funds for such purposes as 
this, will expire in 1888; and unless 
they are renewed, or some other source 
of revenue presented, not only Thames 
communications, but other equally de- 
sirable improvements may have to be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. RITCHIE desired to know whe- 
ther it was a fact that the Metropolitan 
Board presented a scheme to Parliament 
which would have involved an ex- 
penditure of between £1,000,000 and 
£2,000,000 for making a sub-way be- 
tween the two sides of the river? If 
that were so, why was it that they were 
unable, from want of funds, to make one 
or other of the means of communication 
referred to ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
may say that that partakes of the cha- 
racter of ancient history. If my hon. 
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Friend will give Notice, at the proper 
time I will give him a proper answer. 


NORTH AMERICA—CANADIAN 
FISHERIES. 


Sm FREDERICK STANLEY (Lan- 
cashire, N., Blackpool) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received the despatch from Wash- 
ington, on the subject of the recent 
fishery disputes, to which he referred 
in his answer on the 24th May; and, 
whether he is able, without detriment 
to the public service, to give to the 
House any information as to the gene- 
ral tenour of the communication from 
the United States Government, and of 
the reply of the Government of Her 
Majesty ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Osporne Morcan) (Den- 
bighshire, E.): The despatch to which 
the right hon. Gentleman refers has 
been received; but I am unable, for 
reasons which I am sure he will appre- 
ciate, to give the House the information 
he asks for. I can only say that friendly 
communications are now passing between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Go- 
vernment of the United States on the 
subject of his Question, and that we 
are also in constant communication 
with the Dominion Government on the 
same subject. 


SPAIN—THE COMMERCIAL 
CONVENTION. 


Mr. ARMITAGE (Salford, W.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has received any 
communications from commercial or other 
public bodies expressing opinions upon 
the recent Commercial Convention with 
Spain ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.): 
Numerous communications have been 
received from Chambers of Commerce 
and other Commercial Bodies represent- 
ing the mercantile and shipping inte- 
rests, warmly approving the terms of 
the Convention recently concluded with 
Spain, and expressing the hope that the 
necessary steps will be taken for its 
execution. I must, however, admit that 
one representation to a contrary effect 
has been received—namely, from an 
Association entitled the National Fair 
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Trade League, who protest energetically 

ainst the terms of the Convention. 
The communications will be included in 
the Correspondence on the subject 
which it is intended to present to Par- 
liament. 


ADMIRALTY—TORPEDO BOATS. 


Cotone. HUGHES-HALLETT (Ro- 
chester) asked the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, Whether it is a fact that, in 
May 1885, the Admiralty advertised for 
tenders for first-class sea-going torpedo 
boats, 125 feet in length, and with a 
guaranteed speed of nineteen knots in 
smooth water, the price to be reduced 
proportionately down to seventeen knots, 
and below that the boats to be abso- 
lutely rejected; whether, after end of 
January 1886, the Admiralty wrote to 
any persons who thus tendered, stating 
that their designs were considered satis- 
factory, but that none of these boats 
were to be ordered at present; whether 
it is true, as stated in the Press, that in 
March 1886 the Admiralty ordered the 
construction of a large number of tor- 
— boats, 125 feet long, of Messrs. 

audslay and Field, and of Messrs. 
Rennie, of London; and, whether the 
price at which these orders were given 
was higher or lower than the price 
quoted in the previous tenders, which 
were stated by the Admiralty in January 
last to be considered satisfactory ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tut ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hiesert) (Oldham): I 
have to answer in the affirmative the 
two first paragraphs of the Question 
addressed to me by the hon. and gallant 
Member. With respect to the latter 
part of the Question, I have to say that 
it is not a fact that the Admiralty have 
ordered the construction of a large 
number of torpedo boats from the firms 
alluded to. The statement probably 
refers to torpedo tubes and gear which 
have been ordered from these firms for 
boats now under construction, their 
tenders being the lowest. 


POST OFFICE—SEA CONVEYANCE TO 
AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Postmaster General 
will favourably consider a scheme sub- 
mitted to him for conveying letters from 
England to Australia by sea the whole 


Mr. Bryce 
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way, at a charge not exceeding one 
penny per letter? 

Taz SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowter) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The Postmaster Gene- 
ral would feel some difficulty in con- 
sidering any such scheme at this moment, 
as public tenders for the conveyance of 
mails to Australia have lately been called 
for by the Post Office and sent in under 
entirely different conditions. 


COLONIAL DEFENCE — CONFERENCE 
OF AUSTRALIAN PRIME 
MINISTERS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Can he give the 
House any information as to the result 
of a conference of Australian Prime Mi- 
nisters held in Sydney for the defence 
of the Australasian Colonies? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Osporne Moroan) (Den- 
bighshire, E.): We know from the 
Sydney papers of April 28 that the 
Premiers of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and Queensland had met Admiral Tryon 
at Sydney to discuss his scheme for the 
defence of the Australasian Colonies; 
but we have not yet received any des- 
patch giving the result of the conference, 
and it is probable that some time must 
elapse before such a despatch can be re- 
ceived. If the hon. Member will kindly 
communicate with me, I will let him 
know when the information he desires 
can be given to the House—assuming, 
that is to say, that by that time he is in 
a position to ask it and I am in a posi- 
tion to give it. 


POST OFFICE—NEWSPAPERS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether he can inform the 
House what is done with all the news- 
papers posted in England and, through 
various causes, not sent to the persons 
to whom they are addressed at Home or 
Abroad ? 

Tue SECRETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowtzr) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I informed the hon. 
Member on Thursday last that all news- 
papers stopped for non-payment of 
postage or other cause which bear the 
sender’s address are at once returned to 
the senders. Such as do not bear the 
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sender’s address are kept for one week, ' 
and if unclaimed are then destroyed. 


POST OFFICE ANNUAL REPORT. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, When the Post Office Annual 
Report will be issued ? 

Tue SECRETARY to ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fow ter) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The Annual Report 
on the Post Office is usually laid on the 
Table of the House about the middle or 
end of July. The Report deals with ac- 
counts made up to the 3lst of March, 
and a considerable time necessarily 
elapses before the accounts from Foreign 
and Colonial Post Offices made up to 
that date can be received and examined 
in this country. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
LIGHTKEEPERS. 


Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Tyrone, 8.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights have yet furnished the informa- 
tion required of them in connection with 
the Memorial of the Irish lightkeepers 
for increased remuneration, presented 
twelve months ago; and, how soon a 
decision may be expected on the matter? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. C. T. D. 
Actanp) (Cornwall, Launceston) (who 
replied) said: The hon. Member will 
recollect having asked the same Ques- 
tion only 10 days ago. The information 
referred to has not yet been received ; 
but there will be no unnecessary delay 
on the part of the Board of Trade in 
coming to a decision as soon as they are 
in possession of the requisite materials. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND WORKS (ME- 
TROPOLIS) BILL. 


Mr. HOWARD SPENSLEY (Fins- 
bury, Central) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If he will, before further 
sage with the Public Parks and 

orks (Metropolis) Bill, lay upon the 
Table of the House an estimate of the 
debts and liabilities referred to in the 
Schedule to such Bill, and in Clauses 2 
and 4 of the same, and Schedule of the 
property and assets to be transferred to 
the Metropolitan Board ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowzzr) (Wol- 





verhampton,E.): If the Public Parks 
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and Works Bill be read a second time, I 
propose to agree to the Motion of which 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) has given 
Notice—that it be referred to a Select 
Committee, by whom all questions of 
debts and liabilities and property and 
assets will be fully considered. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS COM- 
MITTEE — EXPERIMENTS AT THE 
SOUTH FORELAND—REPORTS FROM 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether the Reports from Foreign Go- 
vernments respecting the experiments at 
South Foreland, referred to by him in his 
reply to the Member for the West Derby 
Division of Liverpool on the 11th March 
last, have yet been received ; and, if not, 
whether he will give instructions for the 
publication of such Reports on the sub- 
ject as have come to hand, and reserve 
for subsequent consideration the ques- 
tion of supplementing them with other 
Reports that may be received ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. ©. T. D. 
Actanp) (Cornwall, Launceston) (who 
replied) said: The Board of Trade are 
anxious to avoid, if possible, presenting 
to Parliameut an incomplete Return on 
this interesting subject; and they have 
again asked the Foreign Office to endea- 
vour to obtain, as soon as possible, the 
Reports of the Representatives of the 
French and Belgian Governments. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE RIVER BANN. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, If 
he has yet been able to decide on 
initiating any legislation respecting the 
Bann Drainage and Navigation ques- 
tion ? 

Tue SECRETARY vo true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowzer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The question of the 
River Bann Drainage and Navigation is 
one that has been before many Secre- 
taries to the Treasury, and I think that 
a final decision should be taken as soon 
as possible. I may repeat that, as I 
said in my answer to the hon. Member 
some days ago, the Treasury will look 
with favour upon a proposal to con- 
solidate the Drainage and Navigation 
Boards. 
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COLONIAL DEPARTMENT—EMI- 
GRANTS’ INFORMATION OFFICE. 


Lorpv WILLIAM COMPTON (War- 
wick, Stratford-upon-Avon) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether accommodation has been 
secured for the proposed Emigrants’ In- 
formation Office; and, whether the un- 
paid Committee charged with the ma- 
nagement of this Office has been formed ; 
ran if not, whether it is possible to 
hasten the necessary arrangements, so 
that the Office may be thoroughly organ- 
ized and at work before the winter sets 
in, when it is most necessary that some 
of the unemployed should be able tu 
obtain reliable information as to emi- 
gration ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Osporne Morcan) (Den- 
bighshire, E.): I can assure my noble 
Friend that nobody can have more at 
heart the subject to which his Question 
relates than Earl Granville and myself; 
but the sum at our disposal is, as he 
knows, not a very munificent one, and, 
to use a familiar phrase, ‘‘we must cut 
our coat according to our cloth.” Iam 
sorry to say we have not yet secured 
suitable premises for the proposed Emi- 
grants’ Information Office; but we yo 
shortly to do so. The Committee to be 
charged with its management is in 
course of formation, and I trust that the 
office itself will very soon be open, and 
that long before the winter it will be 
thoroughly organized and at work. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE LXI.— 
ARMENIA. 


Mr. OTTER (Lincolnshire, Louth) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he will inform 
the House what reforms, if any, have, 
since the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Berlin, been effected in Armenia by the 
Ottoman Porte conformably to its obli- 
gations under that Treaty; and, how 
soon the further correspondence on the 
subject which has been promised will 
be laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.): 
Her Majesty’s Government have not re- 
ceived, either from the Porte or from 
their own Agents, information of any 
comprehensive or adequate measures of 
reform having been introduced into 


Armenia by the Porte. The condition 
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of the Armenians continues to have their 
earnest attention, and they propose to 
take any favourable opportunity that 
may present itself of renewing their re- 
presentations to the Porte on the sub- 
ject. In the meanwhile, they do not 
think that the publication at this moment 
of the Correspondence, which will be 
eventually published, would be desirable, 
or could promote the object in view. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (CHANCERY 
DIVISION)—DISTRIBUTION OF 
BUSINESS. 


Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whetherthe 
Government intend to bring in any Bill 
to carry out the recommendations in the 
Report of Lord Esher’s Committee as to 
the distribution of business in the Chan- 
cery Division ? 

Tug ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
CuarLes Russewt) (Hackney, 8.): ‘The 

reater part of the recommendations can 

e carried out by Rules and arrange- 
ments among the Judges themselves. 
Steps have already been taken in that 
direction. The Lord Chancellor will 
consider whether any further legislation 
is necessary. 


BURMAH—CONDUCT OF BRITISH 
TROOPS. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been called to the com- 
plaints of the Buddhist Archbishop in 
Upper Burmah, that many villages, 
after having been plundered by dacoits, 
were destroyed by the British Troops; 
and, whether these complaints are well 
founded; and, if so, what measures the 
Indian Government have taken to pro- 
tect the lives and property of the in- 
offensive inhabitants of the Country ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srarrorp Howarp) (Glou- 
cester, Thornbury): I have had the ad- 
vantage of consulting Colonel Sladen and 
Sir Henry Prendergast on the pe cy of 
the hon. Member’s Question, and I am 
satisfied that there has been no unneces- 
sary destruction of villages by our troops. 
It is perfectly true that villages have 
been burnt; but in the great majority 
of cases this has been done by dacoits, or 
by villagers making common cause with 
dacoits. At times, however, when it has 
been found that villagers have harboured 
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dacoits and actively opposed our troops, 
the houses of any leading men which 
may have escaped fire or pillage have 
been destroyed by order of the officer 
commanding the troops. Incendiarism 
is commonly practised in all parts of 
Burmah by thieves, with the object of 
illaging during the confusion caused 
y the fires. Many fires are caused in 
this way. 


COLONIAL DEFENCES—THE COLONIAL 
NAVY—THE WHITE ENSIGN. 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY (Hastings) 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether any communications have 
been received from the Commanders in 
Chief on the Australian Station, or from 
the Colonial Governments, with reference 
to extending the privilege of flying the 
White Ensign of the British Navy to 
the public vessels belonging to the Co- 
lonial Governments; and, whether the 
Admiralty are disposed favourably to 
entertain such a proposal ? 

Tut SECRETARY ro tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hiszert) (Oldham) : Com- 
munications have been received on the 
subject referred to by my hon. Friend, 
and are now undergoing a very careful 
investigation. I cannot, at the yang 
stage, state what view will be taken by 
the Admiralty ; but I feel quite sure that 
the wishes of the Colonial Governments 
will meet with a full consideration. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
RIOTS AT BELFAST. 


Mr. SEXTON (Sligo, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can communicate to 
the House official information respecting 
the origin aud results of the es 
attack made on Friday last on a body of 
workmen in Belfast ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman answers 
this Question, might I ask him if he 
could give the House any information 
regarding the deplorable disturbances in 
Belfast; whether the announcement 
made is true, that the disturbance 
occurred in consequence of a Catholic 
named Murphy making a statement to 
the effect that in future no Protestant 
could live in Belfast. 

Tur CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortry) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): My in- 
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formation does not enable me to do more 
than confirm in substance the news- 
paper reports of this regrettable inci- 
dent, which, so far as I have seen, re- 
present pretty accurately what actually 
occurred. The riots originated in a 
political quarrel between two navvies of 
different religions, in the course of 
which one of them was struck by the 
other with a spade and cut, his assailant 
making a remark to the effect that he 
‘would not be allowed to earn a crust 
there again.” The injured man re- 
ported the treatment he had received 
| to some friends of his who work at the 
shipbuilding yard, and the result was 
that an attack was made on the navvies, 
ending in the infliction of several serious 
injuries and one death by drowning. A 
Coroner’s inquest in this latter case 
and a magisterial investigation of the 
whole matter are at present pending. 
Some arrests have been made, and more 
will probably follow. In these circum- 
stances, I do not think it would be right 
that I should express any opinion on 
the merits of the case. 

Mr. SEXTON : Ishouid ask the right 
Gentleman, whether the party who 
made the attack were in larger numbers 
than the party attacked ; and, also, whe- 
ther the Police Authorities apprehended 
any continued disturbances ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am not 
able to state accurately the number of 
those attacked. I understand, however, 
that the assailants were in very far 
superior numbers to those attacked. 
With reference to the apprehensions of 
further disturbances, I have just received 
a telegram saying that it is not impro- 
bable that there may be further disturb- 
ances; but there is an abundant force 
of police and a large number of military 
on the spot. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND, 
WALES, AND SCOTLAND—LEGISLA- 
TION. 


Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER ( Wilts, 
Chippenham) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he will incor- 
porate provisions for the self-govern- 
ment of England, Wales, and Scotland 
in the Bill he proposes to revise, re- 
lating to the Government of Ireland, 
instead of introducing separate Bills 
for those objects; and, whether he 
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will call such revised Bill the Govern- | vernment Bill if these gentlemen were 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland appointed. He then stated more parti- 


Bill? 
Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 


Gtapsrone) (Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): | 


Iam afraid I cannot give the pledge | 


for which this Question appears to ask, 
as it seems to me at present that there 


_cularly the objection entertained to one 
of the gentlemen. I replied that I 
would mention what he had said to the 
Earl of Dalhousie, and I did so the 


/same evening. The hon. Member has 


| since handed to me some telegrams on 


are two grave objections to the course , 


submitted by the hon. Member. 


Oneis | 


that any attempt to deal with England, | 


Wales, Scotland, and Ireland in respect 
of self-government in one and the same 
Bill would entail an amount of compli- 


cation in the provisions which it would | 


be scarcely possible to include in one 
single measure. 


The other is that the 


question seems to imply that the wants | 
and wishes of England, Scotland, | 


Wales, and Ireland are the same. I 


have no evidence before me which would | 


lead me to assume that this is the case. 


CROFTERS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL— 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONERS. 


Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.) said, he wished to ask the Lord 


Advocate a Question of which he had | 


given him private Notice — namely, 
Whether his attention had been called 
to the following statement :— 


“ Last night Dr. Macdonald, Crofter Mem- 
ber for Ross-shire, waited on the Lord Advo- 
cate, and stated that he had heard that the 
Government intended to nominate Mr. Macin- 
tyre, farmer, of Findzee, and Mr. Hosack, far- 
mer, of Oban, as Members of the Crofter Com- 


mission, and that if other and more friendly | 
Commissioners to the crofters were not ap- | 
pointed, he and the other five Crofter Members | 


would, however unwilling, be compelled to go 
into the Division Lobby on Monday against the 
Government on the Irish Home Rule Bill. The 
Lord Advocate said he would consult his Col- 
leagues in the Ministry, and communicate the 
result later on.”” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) (Clackmannan, &c.): It is 
the case that on Thursday evening an 
hon. Member for a Northern consti- 
tuency called my attention to the fact 
that he was receiving strong remon- 
strances by telegram from his consti- 
tuents against the acceptance of two 
gentlemen who, it was reported, had 
been, or were being, nominated as Com- 
missioners under the Crofters Bill. He 
also said that the Members for crofter 
constituencies were being urged by their 
constituencies to vote against the Go- 
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the same subject, and he also mentioned 
the names of gentlemen whe would be 
agreeable to his constituents. These I 
also mentioned to the Earl of Dalhousie. 
Having regard to the terms of a letter 
appearing in to-day’s papers, I may say 
that no understanding exists, and that 
no promise has been made, directly or 
indirectly, to any hon. Member of this 
House as to the persons who may, and 
who may not, be appointed Commis- 
sioners, and that no announcement will 
be made upon the subject to them. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) would ask 
the Lord Advocate, Whether it is the 
fact that the hon. Member for Ross- 
shire, before his election, announced 
himself in favour of Home Rule, and 
was strongly opposed because he was a 
'Parnellite? Also, whether itis not the 
fact that three-fourths of the Crofter 
Members expressed themselves in fa- 
vour of Home Rule before they were 





| elected ? 


Tut LORD ADVOCATE: I cannot 
say that I am aware of that speci- 
fically. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
MURDER OF PATRICK TANGNEY, 
NEAR KILLARNEY. 

Major “SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I have to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary a Question 
of which I have given him private No- 
tice. It is as to whether he can give 
any further information to the House 
with regard to the brutal murder which 
has taken place recently in Kerry? An 
old man named Tangney, having been 
brutally assassinated near Killarney, I 
wish to ask also whether any arrests 
have been made in consequence ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jou 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne) : I do not 
think I can add anything of particular 
interest to the reports of this barbarous 
crime which have appeared in the public 
prints. I regret to say that up to the 
present moment no arrests have been 
made. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o— 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
BILL.—{Bri1 181.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Secretary Childers, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Attorney General.) 





SECOND READING. | ADJOURNED DEBATE. | | 


[TWELFTH NIGHT. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned | 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- | 
tion [10th May ], ‘‘ That the Bill be now | 


read a second time.”’ 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon 
this day six months.”—(Zhe Marquess 
of Hartington.) 

Question again — “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (Edinburgh, E.): 
Mr. Speaker, I think it has become al- 
most a commonplace in the opening of 
speeches in this debate to say that one 
of the most momentous issues presented 
to the notice of Parliament during the 
present century is now before us. I re- 
gret that this great issue has to so great 
an extent been obscured by many occur- 
rences which have taken place during 
the last fortnight. Even now, many 
Members of this House scarcely know 
on what they are invited to vote—[ Cries 
of ‘Oh!’ |—or, if any hon. Members 
prefer it, I will not say on what they 
are invited to vote, but on what they are 
going to vote. Some few Members in 
this House, besides the Members frum 
Ireland—some few Members on the 
Front Ministerial Bench, are pre ared, we 
may believe, to vote for the Bills as they 
are. A large number of Members on this 
side of the House are prepared to vote 
for the Bills, because they are going to be 
withdrawn. The Prime Minister has 
stated what he considers to be the point 
upon which the House is to divide to- | 
night—the establishment of a Legisla- | 
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upon which we are called to vote is 
the Bill before the House; and how- 
ever much the issue may be limited to 
one point by the Prime Minister, there 
are many hon. Members who will be 
perfectly entitled to say that they have 
registered their votes upon totally dif- 
ferent grounds. They will say that they 
have voted in favour of the Bill, and 
the only record that will be found upon 
the Journals of this House will be that 
they have voted either for or against the 
Bill which has been presented to us. 
And supposing we were to vote for it as 


' an abstract Resolution, I doubt whether 
| the Prime Minister himself will be able 


to make a high argument as regards the 
virtues of an abstract Resolution in a 
case such as this; and it is possible that 
he himself might hold that there was no 
Parliamentary device more likely to lead 
to bitter disappointment and discredit, 
and to falsify hopes. An abstract Reso- 
lution submitted to this House might 
commit you to a wish; but it commits 
you to no pledge that you either can or 
will be able to put that wish into prac- 
tical shape. It is said that the passage 
of this Bill is to be a message of love to 
Ireland ; but the paper on which this 
message of love is written is to be torn 
up immediately, before the ink is dry. 
The Bills are to be withdrawn which 
contain the promise. 

But now let me ask hon. Members 
who are prepared to vote for this Bill on 
the ground of the negotiations and cor- 
respondence and explanations and an- 
swers to questions which have been 
given in this House, do they even yet 
know precisely where they are? [ ‘ Yes!” ] 
I hear a bold man behind me say 
“Yes.” They do not know to what 
extent the Government are or are not 
pledged to reconstruct their Bill. The 
Prime Minister was indignant, the 
other day, when he was told he was 
going to reconstruct his Bill. [Mr. 
GrapstonE dissented.] I thought it 
looked like indignation —— 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Gtrapsrone) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): That is rather a 
gross error. What the right hon. Gen- 





tive Body in Ireland to deal with exclu- | tleman thinks looked like indignation 
sively Irish affairs. But has any Mem- | was an eager repudiation by me of the 
ber in this House the right to say what | cool statement that I had promised to 
is the precise point in the Bill submitted | reconstruct the Bill. 

to us which will constitute the issue | Mx. GOSCHEN: I see the distine- 
before us? It strikes me that the issue | tion. My right hon. Friend was indig- 
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nant at the cool assumption that he had 
romised to reconstruct the Bill. Hon. 

embers must see, therefore, that he has 
not promised toreconstruct the Bill. Some 
hon. Members thought that he had ; but 
we have now a distinct statement that 
he has not. I fear my right hon. Friend 
has lost a vote by that answer; but that, 
of course, will be indifferent to him. 
But there is my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Barnard Castle Division of 
Durham (Sir Joseph Pease), who made 
an interesting speech the other evening 
—interesting from a psychological point 
of view—and who stated that, contrary 
to the declarations of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, the Bill would be re- 
constructed, and that for that reason 
only he looked with favour upon sup- 
porting the second reading. That was 
the attitude taken by the hon. Baronet. 
He distinctly warned the Government, 
in a phrase that easily impresses itself 
upon the memory, that they were bound 
‘* to be off with the old love before they 
were on with the new.” That was his 
statement, and he said he would vote for 
the second reading, because he believed 
the Bill would be reconstructed. But 
we hear now it will not be recon- 
structed. 

Mr. W. E. Gtapsronz, turning to 
Mr. Goschen, here interjected a remark 
which was inaudible in the Gallery. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Well, are the Go- 
vernment going to stand by their Bill, or 
are they not? This confusion comes 
from voting, not upon the Bill, but upon 
explanations, upon explanations first 
given at the Foreign Office, amplified or 
re-explained on the Friday following, 
further explained by an answer given 
to a Question on Monday, and again 
elucidated in various letters which have 
passed between the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Friends. That is the basis 
upon which many hon. Members are in- 
vited to vote upon this Bill, which, it is 
admitted, is one of the most important 
ever submitted to Parliament. 

Mr. Speaker, the opponents of this 
Bill are not dissatisfied with the situa- 
tion which events have assumed. Whe- 
ther the divisionshould result thisevening 
in their favour or not they have achieved 
this, at least—that these Bills will be 
withdrawn ; that these Bills will not be 
_— And they have achieved the 

urther result—and I am glad to call 
attention to it—that my right hon. 


Ur. Goschen 
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Friend at the head of the Government 
is now more anxious to ascertain from 
his supporters what they will authorize 
him to give, than to insist upon know- 
ing what the followers of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
would accept. The tone is different, and 
it hes been shown that the Parliament 
of Great Britain is not inclined to con- 
sider the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork as our Dictator. During the Recess 
I heard one who is now a Minister of the 
Crown say that it was certain the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork would be 
Dictator; but I think the hon. Member 
himself and his followers will acknow- 
ledge that we have now discovered 
points at which even men who are pre- 
pared to give some legislative autonomy 
to Ireland would draw the line. 

Well, Sir, I said there was a change 
in this respect, and there is a change, 
and a welcome change, in another. The 
House will remember that my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
in speaking on the first reading of the 
Bill, alluded repeatedly to “‘ dark subter- 
ranean forces,’ though the House itself 
never much relished the allusion to those 
“dark subterranean forces.” We do 
not hear so much of them now. Their 
presence and their pressure had some 
influence at first, perhaps, upon public 
opinion; but now they are withdrawn, 
not entirely, but toa great extent from 
our sight, and the curtain is dropped on 
those terrible times, the tragedies of 
which have scarcely faded from our 
memories. The alarmed Home Secre- 
tary of the Prime Minister’s last Ad- 
ministration is now able to re-appear as 
the jocular and light-hearted Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the present Govern- 
ment, and to make merry at what he 
calls melodramatic valour. I should 
think my right hon. Friend is the last 
man in this House who ought to take 
such a tone. At what date did my right 
hon. Friend begin to scoff at the re- 
minder of possible dangers? I wonder 
whether it was at the date when first he 
bound on his arm, over his Ministerial 
uniform, the badge of Home Rule worn 
by the followers of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork. 

My right hon. Friend knows now, and 
we know now, thata “truce of God” 
has been proclaimed. How far does that 
“truce of God” extend? It extends to 
us here in this House; it extends now 
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to Great Britain, and that part of the 
“ dark subterranean forces”” who were 
told off to terrify British opinion are 
holding their hands. But the devil is 
still at his work in some parts of Ireland. 
I scarcely thought hon. Members oppo- 
site from Ireland would disguise the 
deep regret they themselves must feel at 
the injury done to their cause by such 
murders as those to which I am refer- 
ring. I presume they disguise the re- 
gret which I know they feel under the 
jeers with which they receive my state- 
ment. The democracy of England is to 
be appealed to to do justice to all ; they 
will also require to see justice done on 
all; and I should have thought that 
hon. Members opposite would lend their 
great influence, and use their vast orga- 
nizations, to help to drag to the light 
the perpetrators of those vile outrages. 
I do not say that they can do it; this 
matter may have passed beyond their 
powers and out of their hands; and I do 
assure hon. Members opposite—they 
may believe me or not—that it is not 
for the purpose of inflicting pain that I 
have thought it right to remind the 
House of a state of things for which we 
are still responsible, for we are still re- 
sponsible for the protection of life and 
ropertyin Ireland. I say it is not for any 
ight purpose that I have brought this 
subject up, but in order that it may be 
shown that, whether we are right or 
wrong, we have some reason to hesitate 
when we are asked to place the protec- 
tion of life and property in Ireland in 
the hands of an untried and new Execu- 
tive, to part with the police, to dis- 
organize the whole service in Ireland— 
I say we have aright to pause before 
we do so when we see the state of Ire- 
land which is revealed by those outrages 
of which we have heard. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken of some 
changes which have taken place in the 
present Irish situation, and I now 
wish to refer to the words which fell 
from the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and which made a great impression 
upon me, because, to a great extent, 
they represent my own views. He 
spoke of a vaster change, and one of 
a more permanent character, a change 
which had come over the whole of the 
Irish Question, particularly of late years 
—of the greater power exercised by the 
Irish people in consequence of the ex- 
tension of the franchise, and theirstronger 
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representation in this House, and the 
loss of power which this country had 
consequently incurred, and he wound 
up by alluding to the millions of Irish- 
Americans, saying that that was the 
most important of all changes— 

“Because the growth of Ireland across the 
seas had given to the Irish people at home a 
self-confidence, a moral power, and a command 
of material resources, of which O’Connell had 
never dreamt.” 


Yes, the Chief Secretary continually re- 
calls the Irish-Americans; and I trust 
the House will bear his warning con- 
stantly in mind, and then apply it to all 
the analogies he used in favour of this 
Bill. When the analogy of the Colonies 
is put to us, we may ask whether, in that 
case, we have the same danger, or the 
same influences of the Irish- Americans ? 
When the Parliaments of previous cen- 
turies are appealed to it is forgotten that 
this change has come over the whole 
situation, and it ought to be present to 
the minds of all of us, when we speak of 
separation, when we speak of possible 
friction, and the finality of this Bill— 
when we speak of any struggle in which 
we may have to engage with Ireland— 
we ought, I say, to bear the words of 
the Chief Secretary in mind, that the 
Irish people now possess— 

**A self-confidenee, a moral power, and a 
command of material resources, of which O’Con- 
nell had never dreamt.” 

Bearing that warning in mind, let 
me now address myself, following the 
example of the Chief Secretary, to the 
Bill, or, if not to the Bill, to the scheme 
embodied in the Bill, but always re- 
membering the changes which have 
occurred. Now, the charge has been 
brought against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that this Bill was introduced in 
such haste that it is full of defects and 
difficulties. I am inclined to believe 
that most of these defects and difficul- 
ties, to which attention has been drawn, 
are not the result of hasty drafting, but 
that they are the result of difficulties 
inherent in the very essence of the case, 
and, in fact, that this Bill is a bundle 
of impossibilities. Take, for instance, 
the case of the presence of the Irish 
Members at Westminster. Two impos- 
sible things are attempted to be done— 
the continuous presence of the Irish 
Members at Westminster, and a sepa- 
rate Legislative Body in Ireland. Many 
means have been tried to solve that diffi- 
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culty. It seems to me an inherent im- 
possibility, as the Prime Minister prac- 
tically stated when moving the first 
reading. Then there is the question of 
Ulster. It seems to me equally impos- 
sible to include Ulster in the Legislative 
Body at Dublin, or, on the other hand, 
to give it a separate Legislature. But 
there are many Members who would, 
or would not, record their votes for this 
Bill, according as Ulster is, or is not, 
excluded. Then there are the questions 
of finance and of taxes. There, again, 
you have an impossible task. It is 
equally impossible to fix a permanent 
sum as Ireland’s contribution, and to 
give the Irish Parliament an effective 
voice as to the taxes to be imposed. 
These are not hasty defects which the 
Government have committed, but they 
are inherent defects, and this Bill has 
been drawn in this way because these 
defects were inherent. And if the Bill 
is withdrawn, it may be found that sub- 
sequent Bills will have equally to be 
withdrawn, because the same impossi- 
bilities will re-appear. And now I think 
I ought to remind hon. Members that 
there are several points on which, with 
regard to this Bill, we are entirely with- 
out information. Is this Bill still in- 


separably tied up with the Land 
Sch 


eme? I wonder whether my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister will 
think it right to vouchsafe an answer 
to that question when he replies? I 
have seen the correspondence which 
has taken place on the subject be- 
tween him and an hon. Member of 
this House; and he refers to the de- 
claration which he made on the first 
reading of the Bill. The words, I think, 
were these—‘‘The subjects were in- 
separable in our minds’’—the minds of 
the Government—‘‘at the present mo- 
ment.”’ But ‘inseparable in our minds 
at the present moment” is not a phrase 
which conveys absolute information to 
us; and I think that the House is en- 
titled—the friends and opponents of the 
Bill alike—to know whether this Bill, in 
its unreconstructed form, when it comes 
back in the autumn, will, or will not, 
be accompanied by the measure which 
now the Government consider to be in- 
separable from it. I do not think that 
that is an unreasonable demand. 
IT also should like to know whether, 
in the course of these long discussions, 
any ray of light has penetrated the open 


Mr. Goschen 
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of Ulster? Has any magesirn pene- 
trated there, or are we, after all these 
debates, in this position—that Ulster will 
have no idea as to whether Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government intend, or do not 
intend, to give any consideration to that 
earnest pleading which Ulster has sent 
here? [An hon. Memser: Which 
Ulster?] Oh! if hon. Members ask 
what I mean by “ Ulster,” I mean pre- 
cisely the same Ulster with regard to 
which the Prime Minister spoke on the 
first reading. I thought he must know. 

Well, then, there is a third question 
on which we expect some light, and on 
which there still seems to hang a tre- 
mendous fog, and that is a question 
which has been more debated than 
any other—the question of the pre- 
sence of Irish Members in this House. 
What has been granted, and what has 
not been granted? I think I seea clear 
distinction. No hope has been held out 
by the Prime Minister that the 24th 
clause will be dropped from the Bill. 
The 24th clause means the disappear- 
ance of any Representatives from Ire- 
land as permanent and integral Mem- 
bers of this House. That clause has not 
been dropped. Two heads of objection 
have been felt with regard to the exclu- 
sion of Irish Members—one that they 
would not be able to deal with Imperial 
affairs or taxation, and what I may 
fairly call the argument that Ireland 
would be in a degraded position ; the 
other a totally different argument, and 
one mainly insisted on by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham—that the exclusion of the Irish 
Members from this House meant the 
sacrifice by this House of the neces- 
sary locus standi and authority to deal 
with any Irish subjects that might be 
referred back from Ireland, or that this 
country might wish to see referred back 
tothe Imperial Parliament. Hon. Mem- 
bers will see that that is a point on which, 
as I understand it, no concession what- 
ever has been made by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Irish Members will 
be excluded from Parliament as perma- 
nent Members, and all that we know is 
this—that they are to be called back, 
under some plan which we have not yet 
seen, on important occasions interesting 
to themselves. Now, the Prime Minis- 
ter, at the Foreign Office, I understand, 
said that he saw his way to a plan. 
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When shall we know the nature of that | we will not use it? I think that it was 
plan? Shall we hear of it to-night? If| the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
we hear of it to-night, we may have to| who used the words that, of course, in a 
give our vote on the strength of the | certain sense, the sovereignty of Parlia- 
plan. Yes; some of us—certainly the | ment would be impaired. Are we con- 
waverers—some of those who are to be | tent to allow it to be impaired in that 
persuaded by correspondence. They | sense? The point is this, and it was 
know that the Prime Minister sees his | put in this way by the hon. Member for 
way toa plan; but even if we see it before |Sligo—he showed that the sovereignty 
we come to vote, we shall only see it in | was good against any breach of contract 
the glowing light of the eloquence of my upon the part of Ireland; he showed 
right hon. Friend, and without the power | that precautions had been taken with 
of being able to examine it or reply to | regard to the exercise of any illegitimate 
it. The plan itself, I expect, we shall | powers by establishing a Court, or by 
never see until October, when the next, referring disputed matters to the Privy 
Bill is introduced. The question of Irish | Council. But then the hon. Member 
representation in this House leadsdirectly came to the third head, that of possible 
and naturally to that question which lies | misdoing on the part of the Irish Par- 
at the bottom of the whole debate—the | liament; and he said—‘‘If, on the 
question of the sovereignty of Par- | other hand, they should pass Acts con- 
liament. Hon. Members need not be | trary to public policy, have you not the 
alarmed, for I shall not follow the ex- | veto of the First Order in Ireland?” 
ample of those Gentlemen of the long And the hon. Member went on to ex- 
robe who have discussed this question | plain that the minority in Ireland had 
upon purely Constitutional grounds. I | been given a great deal too much power. 
think the case, in some respects, was Well, but, if that is so, the House will 
extremely clearly put by the hon. Mem- | see that the sovereignty in this respect 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) and the hon. | is not dependent upon anything else but 
and learned Member for South Derry | upon that power of veto which is given 
(Mr. T. M. Healy). It was very inte- | to the First Order in the new Legislative 
resting to watch the point to which they | Body in Dublin—a First Order as to 
went, and with reference to this I should | which I am extremely doubtful whether 
also ask the House to bear in mind that | we shall see it again when we see the 
whenever supporters of the Government | Bill next winter. There are certain pre- 
or Members of the Front Ministerial | cautions which have been taken in this 
Bench have spoken, addressing them- | Bill for the protection of minorities. 
selves to the Irish Benches, of the sove- | Several Members of the Government 
reiguty of the Imperial Parliament, there | have told us that they attach value to 
was a cessation of those enthusiastic | them, mainly on account of the fears of 
cheers with which the utterances of the | others, and not on account of fears which 
Government have generally been sup- | they entertain themselves. That is not an 
ported in that question. That has been | attitude of much encouragement towards 
my observation. and I think it has been | those clauses which are to protect the 
very close. Now, I am glad to think! minority; and so we come to this point 
that in the latter part of this debate, | —that the operation of the sovereignty 
and especially in the speech of the hon. | of Parliament is dependent upon clauses 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. | in the Bill to which it is highly possible 
Henry H. Fowler), the sovereignty of | that the majority in this House will 
Parliament was considerably insisted | never consent. As was said, I think by 
upon; but the case is this, and I think | my noble Friend the Member for Ros- 
we may treat it, as others have said, | sendale (the Marquess of Hartington), 
from the most common-sense point of | in his speech at Bradford—there will be 
view. Supposing it is granted that the this great distinction, if this Bill is 
sovereignty is not impaired, but that it! passed, from the present position—that 
is in reserve; supposing that itis granted | there will be men having grievances 
that it can be exercised, but that it would | who will not be able to come to the Im- 
be a breach of contract to exercise it; | perial Parliament for the removal of 
is it not true that that sovereignty is| those grievances. If we t with the 
practically weakened and impaired by | control over legislation in Ireland, let us 
the suspense and by the contract that | do it with our eyes opov, because even 
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though there were some power of veto, 
if you establish a separate Government 
and a separate Executive, if you estab- 
lish this whole apparatus of Govern- 
ment, the exercise of the veto would 
lead to such intolerable friction that the 
last state of things would be worse than 
the first. I say, therefore, that the sove- 
reignty of Parliament is visibly and 
sensibly impaired by the proposals of 
this Bill. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the protec- 
tion of minorities. This is an essential 
point of the case. As I have ventured 
to say, until I know the Government 
view about the Land Bill, until I know 
the Government view about Ulster, until 
I know the attitude of Members on this 
side of the House towards that part of 
the scheme which involves the veto of 
the First Order, we have no security that 
that protection will be given. And, 
speaking of minorities, I would say a 
very few words upon a question which 
is an extremely delicate one, but to 
which I do not wish entirely to give the 
go-by — that is, the question between 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestants 
in Ireland. I entirely believe that there 
would not be what you would call perse- 


Government of 


cution. We have got, of course, beyond 


that. I will go further, and I will say 
that I believe in the sincerity of the 
great number of hon. Members from 
Ireland when they declare that they 
would be anxious to prevent that clerical 
ascendancy which is aimed at by the 
priesthood. [‘*No, no!’”] You have 
not heard the end of my sentence— 
which is aimed at by the priesthood of 
almost every Church; that ascendancy 
in education which I say is aimed at by 
the clergy of almost every Church. Why, 
surely, wherever we look, whether we 
look at history or at the present times, 
there is a fierce struggle in educational 
matters by the members of all religious 
denominations to keep as strong a hold 
as possible over the education of the 
young. It is a natural and perfectly 
justifiable tendency on the part of the 
clergy. I believe that hon. Members 
opposite will, if this Bill should pass, 
find themselves embarked in a tre- 
mendous struggle with the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy with regard to many of 
those educational questions; and it has 
required the moderating influence of 
England, that kind of neutral support 
which has been given, and which has 


Mr. Goschen 
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sometimes been objected to in an almost 
angry mvod by the ecclesiastics of Ire- 
land—it has required that to keep the 
Protestants and the Catholics working 
comfortably, if they do work comfortably, 
together. The example of other coun- 
tries has been appealed to. I think some- 
one asked whether there was any coun- 
try in Europe where there was a Roman 
Catholic ascendancy in which Protes- 
tants were not properly treated? I do 
not think, as I say, that you can point to 
persecution ; butin Austria and Bohemia 
the position of the Protestants is by no 
means comfortable. They are elbowed 
out in various ways. They suffer in 
their educational arrangements; and I 
venture to say that, with every desire 
on the part of what I may call the lay 
Leaders of the Nationalist Party, they 
will have very great difficulty in this 
respect with the Roman Catholic clergy. 
I have put this part of the case, I hope, 
temperately. I have no wish in the 
world to excite any religious animosity ; 
but I have said that there are dangers 
which have to be looked in the face. 
Let us also remember this—in acknow- 
ledging the difficulties with which the 
Trish will have to deal, that there is in 
Ireland, as compared with any foreign 
country, the example of which has been 
cited not only this difference in creed, 
but that it is aggravated by differ- 
ences of class and differences of race; 
and we cannot entirely ignore this most 
striking distinction between Ireland 
and those countries. Well, let us pass 
from the consideration of the Protestant 
minority in general to the position of 
Ulster. Apart from any pressure upon 
the Protestants, what is now going on 
surely indicates great dangers arising 
from the rivalries of race and creed in 
Ireland; and how strong a hand is 
necessary, and, if possible, a neutral 
hand, to meet such difficulties as those 
which have just occurred. And the 
mention of Ulster reminds me of a 
matter which I am compelled to touch, 
as an explanation has been asked of me 
with reference to a point in an earlier 
speech of mine, to which allusion has 
been made by the hon. Member for the 
St. Stephen’s Green Division of Dublin 
(Mr. Gray) on the subject of the Irish 
linen trade. It is scarcely part of the 
general argument ; but the hon. Member 
complained of my having alluded to 
some remarks on the linen trade in a 
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journal under hiscontrol. I will gladly 
say that I am convinced that the hon. 
Member had no animosity towards the 
linen trade in Ireland; but, on the con- 
trary, that he instituted the inquiry 
published in his journal in its interests. 
I have read the whole of the papers 
which the hon. Gentleman has sent me. 
I admit that he undertook the inquiry 
and appointed a commissioner with the 
wish to serve the linen trade; but I 
must also admit that he was singularly 
unfortunate in the choice of the instru- 
ment he selected. I read to the House, 
on the first occasion, some quotations; 
and if I trouble them with other quo- 
tations now, it is merely that they may 
recognize some of the difficulties which 
exist with regard to Ulster. Through 
the whole of the correspondence in the 
paper in question the differences arising 
between the Protestants and Catholics 
are continually brought to the front, 
and complaints on the part of the Catho- 
lics that they are not employed by the 
Protestants, and recrimination on the 
part of the Protestants. Then follow 
denunciations of the linen trade as a 
scourge and not a blessing to Ulster. 
Here is an extract—I will not read 
many. It is from Zhe Belfast Morning 
News of December 29, 1884. The writer 
says-— 

“Show American public opinion, interested 
in Treland, interested in linen—that opinion 
which backs its judgment by purchase—that the 
supposed immaculately white article is deeply, 
densely, doubly orange and purple—that the 
bigoted Ulster ‘linenites’ rather than extend 
the area of flax cultivation to South and West 
—rather than supplement ‘flaxed-out’ Ulster 
by the ‘ Papist and League-ridden’ Provinces — 
cheerfully allow the linen trade to walk the 
plank—and you at once bring to bear on the 
indiscriminate users of the Syrian hue an irre- 
sistible influence. It is the Gospel truth, as 
your Ohio correspondent was informed, that 
the linen trade of Ireland is solidly Orange.” 


Here, again, is another extract from the 
same paper— 


“The linen trade has been a scourge and not 
a blessing to Ulster. The Province is by far 
the poorest of the four, except Connaught, and 
even tops Munster in many respects. ‘This Mr. 
'. Galloway Rigg, of Castle Douglas, has 
proved with force, finish, and finality in two 
admirable letters to The Dumfries and Galloway 
Standard. . . . Mr. Rigg does not mention 
what intensified the sterility of the Province ; 
what added to the ruggedness of hill and moun- 
tain ; what accentuated the inhospitality of bog 
and morass, and aggravated the fluvial propen- 
sities of the fine, watery; marshy, vapoury 
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The House will judge whether I was 
right in what I said in the speech which 
I made on the first reading of the Bill— 
that this correspondence in The Belfast 
Morning News boded little good to the 
linen trade if Home Rule were estab- 
lished. There is one point more on 
which I was specially challenged in re- 
ference to Ulster. I was reproached 
with having dealt with Schedule D only, 
and with having omitted Schedule A 
from my consideration. Speaking ofthe 
resources which would be enjoyed by 
the future Government of Ireland, I did 
not give the figures of Schedule D with- 
out mentioning clearly that I was speak- 
ing of Schedule D exclusively; but I 
distinctly spoke of them as showing the 
industrial resources of Ireland; and I 
will tell hon. Members why, in making 
their balance-sheet with regard to the 
finances under the new réyime—a point 
which has never yet been dealt with by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and which 
has attracted none of their arguments— 
I do not think they can count much upon 
Schedule A. And why? Schedule A will 
not form an available resource for the 
Income Tax. [‘*‘ Why not?”] Hon. 
Members say,‘ Why not?” The Land 
Bill is still inseparably connected—at 
least, in the minds of Her Majesty’s 
Government—with the scheme before 
the House. Under that Bill the owners 
of the land are to be paid by Consols. 
On these Consols the dividends will be 
paid in England; and the rent of Ire- 
land, therefore, will not pay Income Tax 
under Schedule A in Dublin, but under 
Schedule D in England. Schedule A— 
not so far as regards houses, but as re- 
gards land—will perish as a taxable re- 
source, unless you intend, after the 
property owners have carried off their 
Consols, to put Schedule A again as a 
tax upon the peasant proprietors who 
may be established in Ireland. Among 
the points which the Government have 
never dealt with, or attempted to deal 
with, is this question of the finances of 
Ireland. It has been put over and over 
again to them that friction must follow, 
because Ireland would have to pay a 
vast tribute for a poor country; and I 
should like to know why they have not 
answered the point? It may be said 
that this financial question is only a 
detail—that it is a matier to be dealt 
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with afterwards. That is the only way 
in which I can account for the fact that 
none of the Prime Minister’s Colleagues 
have dealt with this, which is surely a 
most important matter. And why so 
important? Because it leads up to a 
most momentous question with which 
the Government have attempted more or 
less, and hon. Members opposite also 
have continually attempted, to deal ; and 
that is, whether this scheme can be 
looked upon as a final settlement, and 
will not ultimately lead to separation. 
Now, whether this is a final settle- 
ment I do not think will depend upon 
the assurances—I have no doubt the 
sincere assurances—of hon. Members 
opposite. I will not deal with this part 
of the case; because it has been pointed 
out over and over again that hon. Mem- 
bers cannot bind Ireland with regard to 
a final settlement. I allude to it for this 
reason—that if we wish this to be a 
final settlement, we must take care there 
is no room for friction ; because, if there 
is friction, friction will upset the settle- 
ment, and the upsetting of the settlement 
may probably lead to separation; and I 
say in this scheme—not only in the Bill, 
but in the scheme itself—there are the 
elements of commercial friction, of finan- 
cial friction, of legislative friction, and, 
above all, too, of Executive friction. 
That reminds me of another point 
which the Government have never at- 
tempted to answer, and that is with re- 
gard to the dangers which, from many 
international points of view, we might 
expect by establishing in Ireland an 
entirely separate Executive. I wish 
once more to recall to the notice of the 
House that, when we talk of Home 
Rule and a Legislative Body in Ireland, 
which is said to be just the principle of 
this Bill, it is accompanied by establish- 
ing in Ireland a separate Cabinet, a 
separate Executive ; and in this it differs 
entirely from any demands for improved 
local government which come from Scot- 
land or any other part of the Kingdom ; 
it is this separate Executive that will 
lead up to friction and to separation. I 
admit that if you give this Parliament 
in Dublin such power as is sketched out 
by the Prime Minister, it is almost ne- 
cessary to give an Executive too, and 
the Government may justify themselves 
and say they are compelled to give an 
Executive. But my inference is dif- 


ferent. I say if you are compelled in| 
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that way to part with the Executive, do 
not give the Legislative Assembly in the 
form you propose to do. That is my 
answer to my right hon. Friend. I 
alluded, when I spoke first, to the diffi- 
culties of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
to the case of the Alabama, to the many 
cases where this Imperial Parliament 
would be responsible for the acts of the 
Executive in Ireland; yet without any 
hope of our being able to control those 
acts. And do hon. Members below the 
Gangway think that is a mere abstract 
doubt? Do they think it is a question 
which I merely bring forward for the 
sake of argument? We have before us, 
at this moment, an instance which ought 
to make us realize the great dangers of 
the case. Is there not in Canada at this 
moment the precise difficulty of which I 
have spoken—the Canadian Executive 
getting into trouble with the Imperial 
Rule of the United States, and this 
country being responsible for the diffi- 
culty, and having to settle the difficulty 
with America? The analogy of the Co- 
lonies has been brought forward. It 
has been asked, how do you settle these 
difficulties in the Colonies? There is 
the answer—You have the difficulties of 
the Colonies, and they might sometimes 
lead you into war; yet to that part of 
the case the Prime Minister and his 
Friends have not condescended to give 
the slightest reply. Let me come back 
to the point that there will be Executive 
friction, and that Executive friction may 
lead to separation. It has been assumed 
—what we all wish in our hearts might 
be true—that if you grant Home Rule 
to Ireland the grant will be followed by 
smiling plenty in every part of the coun- 
try—that the Land Question, that the 
poverty of Ireland, and that all those 
causes of misery which reach so deep 
down into her social system, will 
vanish with Home Rule. But is that 
so? Can you hope that the poverty of 
Ireland will be cured by her being, 
so to speak, cut adrift from the richer 
country? Do you think that there will 
be no discontent; that that discontent 
will not culminate in agitation ; and that 
that agitation may not once more be 
used as an argument for a further dis- 
turbance of this settlement, and, ulti- 
mately, for separation? And then, re- 
member, we must keep before our minds 
the words of warning of the Chief Se- 
cretary. If there is much discontent, if 
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this settlement, which it is hoped is to 
be a final settlement, should not be final, 
you are told Ireland has a moral support 
which she never had before. You are 
told that the Irish-Americans will place 
resources at her disposal of which she 
never had an idea before. You have 
parted with your Executive Government; 
you have alienated the friends of Eng- 
land in Ireland—perhaps turned them 
into your bitterest foes. You have placed 
the Executive in new and untried hands. 
But it is said, even supposing, under all 
these circumstances, there is that friction, 
that agitation, those difficulties, are you 
not 30,000,000, and they are only 
5,000,000 in Ireland? Suppression by 
force is held out to us as a remedy for 
this state of things. But if that be so, 
if force is to be used, remember how all 
the conditions are changed. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in an historic 
mood the other evening, spoke to us 
about Grattan’s Parliament, and pointed 
out that Grattan’s Parliament was much 
more independent than that which you 
now propose to establish. But was the 
Executive independent? Was the Exe- 
cutive not in the hands of the Crown? 
Was the Executive responsible to the 
Parliament of England, or to the Irish 
Parliament, as it is proposed to make 
this new Executive? It was by the 
Executive that the two countries at that 
time were held together. [An hon. 
Member: 1798.] Not 1798; it was be- 
fore 1798; I have still to speak of 1796. 
My right hon. Friend cheered the remark 
that it was by the Executive that the 
two countries were held together, and it 
was also cheered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who is, as we all know, the 
latest convert to those views—I mean 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I have 
a splendid extract from a speech of his 
in my pocket. [ Cries of ‘‘ Read!” ] No; 
I shall resist the temptation ; but he will 
know to what I refer when I state that 
it is from his speech upon the Irish Uni- 
versity Bill in 1874, when he said that 
these Irish questions ought not to be 
treated according to Irish views, but ac- 
cording to Imperial views. But that 
was before he had noticed the statues of 
Burke and Grattan, of which he told us 
the other night. But to return to the 
point as to the one Executive having, in 
the time of Grattan, held the two coun- 
tries together. I wish the two to be 
held together still. We are surprised 
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to find that the Prime Minister will not 
admit that it is our duty still to keep the 
two countries together. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have said so. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Well, the right 
hon. Gentleman would find it very diffi- 
cult with the present Bill. My argu- 
ment is that an appeal to the Parliament 
of Grattan, where you had an indepen- 
dent Parliament with an Executive de- 
pendent upon the Crown, cannot satisfy 
us that, if difficulties arose under this 
Bill, the unity that could be maintained 
then could be equally maintained now. 
There cannot be an argument from ana- 
logy where there is not, as a basis, that 
union of the Executive which exists, for 
instance, in the case of Austria and 
Hungary. 

ag GLADSTONE: Partial unity 
only. 
Mr. GOSCHEN: Well, I will not 
pursue the argument further. But here 
is another point. How is the ques- 
tion of the unity affected by the exist- 
ence of the Irish-Americans? Remem- 
ber I told you that their existence must 
always be borne in mind. An hon. 
Member just now called out ‘ 1798.” 
But what happened in 1796? Was there 
not a French force that started from 
France, and which would have invaded 
Treland but for a storm that then oe- 
curred ? The unity of the Kingdom was 
not so entirely secure under the Grattan 
system, and but for the storms and 
waves it is not so certain that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could have 
pointed with such triumphant em- 
phasis to the security of those days. 
My right hon. Friend also appealed to 
‘the wisdom of our ancestors,’ and he 
read some striking passages to show that 
the statesmen of those days accepted 
cheerfully the separation of the two Par- 
liaments. They assented cheerfully, but 
only when it had become absolutely in- 
dispensable ; and it is a remarkable fact 
that my right hon. Friend, with all his 
great historical knowledge, was not able 
to quote a single instance from later 
statesmen in favour of anything like the 
course now proposed by the Government 
in this Bill. But ought he not to have 
put before the House the circumstances 
which really compelled the English Go- 
vernment to consent to that surrender ? 
Does he not know that it was practically 
extorted from the British Government 
by the perils in which they stood? 
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[‘* Hear, hear!”?] My right hon. Friend 
and the Chief Secretary cheer that state- 


ment. I understand that cheer. I said, 
that the quotations of the Chancellor of , 


the Exchequer only showed that it was 
‘*the wisdom of our ancestors ’’ to cheer- 
fully concede what was extorted from 
them, and that statement is cheered by 
my right hon. Friends. Is this Bill ex- 
torted from us? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer does not say no to that ques- 
tion. Is it extorted from him? Is this 
the reason that he is now an advocate 
of Home Rule? Is this a surrender? 
Remember, in 1782, Cornwallis had laid 
down his arms at York Town, and among 
the nations of Europe there was a league 
against us. Russia and Holland had 
joined France and America and Spain. 
Under these circumstances, the Volun- 
teers in arms extorted this independent 
Parliament for Ireland; and yet my 
right hon. Friend puts this event before 
the House and the country as if our 
forefathers had spontaneously granted 
this independent Parliament, and as if 
they considered it the best thing that 
could possibly be done. As there are 

ssibly many persons who are not very 
intimately acquainted with this chapter 
of history, I wish to dispose of the idea 
that the wisdom of our ancestors was in 
favour of a separate Irish Parliament. 
That Parliament was extorted from them, 
and when they had the power they cyni- 
cally took it back. I should like, before 
sitting down, to make a few observations 
with regard to some of the suggestions 
and influences by which it is to be at- 
tempted to pass this scheme. My right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister has, on 
more than one occasion, taken particular 
— to say that those who oppose this 

ill do so because they believe the Irish 
people to be endowed with a double dose 
of original sin. Can my right hon. Friend 
not see that there may be other beliefs 
which induce us to take this course? 
Can he not see that, without looking 
upon the Irish om as lost to the com- 
mon virtues of civilized communities, we 
may think that they are not such an 
angelic people as to be likely to be sud- 
denly transformed at one stroke of the 
pen, and all at once endowed with the 
faculty of governing themselves. No 
people with such antecedents as the 
Irish could be suddenly trusted with 
the unexampled powers which he 
proposes to confer on them. After 
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what they have gone through, you 
may say it is the fault of England. You 
may say—I believe my right hon. Friend 
himself acknowledges—that it has been 
the previous history and previoustroubles 
under which they have laboured and 
are labouring now, which have created 
the difficulty. But whatever the causes 
are, I cannot conceive that hon. Mem- 
bers can, looking at what is now in 
progress in Ireland — looking even 
at such riots as there are in Belfast— 
[**Oh, oh!’ }]—refuse to acknowledge 
that reluctance to entrust the Irish 
people at such a time as this with un- 
controlled power does not assume them 
to be more innately vicious than other 
people. I think I have the right to pro- 
test in the strongest manner against that 
argument of my right hon. Friend, and 
to say it is not one that can be legiti- 
mately used against the opponents of 
this Bill. But there is another argu- 
ment—a more startling influence rather 
than argument—which has been pressed 
into his service by the Prime Minister, 
and with regard to which I wish to say a 
word. He says he sees opposed to him 
in this matter ‘‘class and the dependents 
of class,’ and that he has on his side 
‘the upright sense of the nation.” He 
does not only speak of ‘‘class;” he 
speaks of “the Professions.” I think 
almost every member of this House will 
probably in one way or another be in- 
cluded in one of the categories referred 
to by my right hon. Friend. Why, 
most of the Members of this House be- 
long to professions of one kind or an- 
other, and the Prime Minister throws 
scorn on the Professions. My right hon. 
Friend has done something which will 
leave its mark, I fear, on the polities of 
the country. He has raised this ques- 
tion of class. [‘* Hear, hear!” ] I 
do not know whether that was an ap- 
proving cheer; but, let me ask, is it 
true? Are the majority of those who 
oppose this Bill ‘‘class and the de- 
pendents of class?”’ I wonder whe- 
ther he includes the opponents of the 
Bill in Ireland—all the operatives in 
Belfast, for instance. I wonder whether 
my right hon. Friend includes the enor- 
mous number of working men in Scot- 
land who have petitioned against the 
Bill. Does my right hon. Friend re- 
member that there is opposed to him 
perhaps the oldest opponent of the pri- 
vileged classes in this House? Can my 
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right hon. Friend say, as he says, that 
the opposing Party is “ class and the de- 
pendents of class,” when the senior 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
is against him? I do not know whether 
he has noticed all the protests that have 
come against his Bill, or whether they 
are sometimes kept from him, because 
otherwise I do not think my right hon. 
Friend would have made the statement. 
There are a number of Congregational 
ministers who are opposed to him—yes, 
a number of them. Are they ‘class or 
the dependents of class?’’ What shall 
we say of Mr. Spurgeon? The Daily 
News calls the opponents of the Bill the 
“swaggering class.” I want to know 
is Mr. Spurgeon a representative of the 
swaggering class, while the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer represents ‘‘ the up- 
right sense of the nation?” There has 
been some merriment and some little 
discontent at my having introduced the 
subject, apparently, among some hon. 
Members of this House; but it is a 
matter of the most serious importance, 
and I think hon. Members who wish to 
see how it is put in some quarters had 
better read the views of the cynical 
Member for Northampton as expressed 


in a recent publication. They will there 
see what he thinks of the declaration of 


the Prime Minister. The Prime Minis- 
ter has kindled a fire—a most serious 
fire. He has lit this fire in order to get 
up a sufficient head of steam to pass this 
Bill. He has said to himself —‘‘ Here are 
some old rafters which are holding the 
framework of British society together. 
Fling them into the flames. Steam we 
must have,orelse we cannot passour Bill.” 
Then, of course, there is the favourite 
argument that is used against us—that 
this is a generous policy, and that all 
who are opposed to it are in favour of 
coercion. Really I am almost ashamed 
to speak again in this House of the false 
interpretation that has been put upon 
that unfortunate word. When used 
before public assemblies it is made 
to do duty as if some tremendous 
Draconic law were in existence in Ire- 
land, and as if Ireland were being 
cruelly oppressed. Is this the case? 
And when we speak of exceptional legis- 
lation what is meant? Is it a Draconic 
Cede which is going to suppress the 
liberties of the Irish people? [*‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” | No; you know what I shall 
answer, and therefore that cheer was not 
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as unanimous as usual. What we shall 
suppress are not the liberties of the 
Irish people; but if we can suppress 
them it will be the doings of the Moon- 
lighters. I do not wish, even in voice or 
manner, to give pain to hon. Members 
opposite on this point; but we must re- 
member that these Moonlight outrages 
—these murders—are not isolated crimes 
committed on the spur of the moment or 
in the heat of passion. There must be 
large numbers of men who are impli- 
cated. We hear of whole bands, and no 
evidence can be procured against the 
criminals. I say the British public, and 
the Prime Minister himself, will assist, 
if need be, in such legislation as may be 
necessary to put down this, which is a 
scandal to civilization. My right hon. 
Friend himself, I say, will assist. The 
English democracy, if it learns that these 
doings are what necessitate the demand 
for additional powers, will not refuse to 
give them. It has been said before, but 
may I say it again ? that coercion is not 
a policy. Coercion is not a policy ; but, 
in its present sense and in its present 
meaning, it means the enforcement of 
the law. When murders are committed, 
the means to deal with them are to find 
out the murderers and to punish them. 
I feel that I am on delicate ground, for 
this reason—that when hon. Members 
opposite or on this side utter cries of 
dissent from what I urge, they may be 
giving a colour to the view that some of 
us are ready to minimize crimes which 
have the effect of hastening on political 
changes. If hon. Members opposite 
encourage that view, if they refuse to 
assist in granting all necessary powers to 
repress crime, I say they will indeed have 
a tremendous responsibility. These ques- 
tions which give such pain are forced 
upon us by the situation. We cannot 
be blind to these facts, and our bringing 
them forward ought not to be used to 
damage the Unionist cause amongst the 
people of this country. I admit there 
are some appeals that are made in 
favour of the Bill that are noble and 
generous, and the response which is 
given to them does not distress me, 
though I may take them to be mistaken 
and dangerous. An appeal is constantly 
made to the masses, that, in this matter, 
they are bound to follow the illustrious 
statesman who for 50 years has rendered 
such services. [ Crics of ‘No, no!’’] 
That which is put before the country 
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continually is this——[ Cries of ‘No, 
no!”} Then I will substitute other 
words, and I will, perhaps, convey my 
meaning better. It is put before them 
in this way—‘‘ You cannot understand 
this question; it is difficnlt, it is in- 
tricate; but here is one man who has 
been at the head of the Stato for all 
these years; you ara bound to follow 
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him blindfold.” [‘*No, no!”] Hon. 
Members cannot deny it. It has been 
repeatedly so put in the Press. I am 


sincerely sorry that my mention of an 
appeal, which I admit is an appeal to 
the generous impulse of the people, 
should have raised this dissension. I 
wanted to say that it is perfectly natural 
that the people of this country should 
show the greatest respect for my right 
hon. Friend. It is a generous impulse. 
And it is also a generous impulse of 
the masses if they rise to their feet 
when they are told justice is involved, 
though it appears that justice to Ireland 
would not be the same as justice to 
Scotland or to England. Again, I think 
it is a worthy appeal which is made to 
them, when it is pointed out to them 
that they may satisfy in this matter 
Irish nationality. We have heard many 
eloquent appeals to this Irish nation- 
ality. They move us, and they excite 
our sympathy. But to many of us 
there is something else which appeals to 
our hearts, and which we think is even 
more worthy of sympathy, and that is 
the wider nationality of the United 
Kingdom. And if we think that the 
wider nationality is inextricably bound 
up with the Legislative Union between 
the two countries, then surely it is not 
an unworthy thing if we maintain that 
the Bill must be resisted to the last. 
The democracy of this country is now 
enthroned for the first time, so to speak, 
in office; and it has to face in its first 
days this tremendous responsibility. I 
say, do not let it be hustled into a fatal 
and irrevocable step. This step is irre- 
vocable. Do not let the first chapter in 
this new volume of our history open 
with a breach in the Constitution and a 
sapping of the foundations which bear 
the weight of this colossal Empire. I 
said that this step was irrevocable. 
Why is it irrevocable? We may sum- 
mon back the Members from Ireland 
for a special purpose, or we may sum- 
mon them back in order to modify the 
Act which we aro now passing. But, 
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depend upon it, if they are so summoned 
back, it will be, not to tighten the bonds, 
but to widen the breach. So I say it is 
an irrevocable step. We are maiming 
for ever the Constitution of this country, 
and let us remember that we are but 
life trustees. Let us remember, too, 
with reference to foreign opinion, that 
no foreign country ever has had or has 
now a Parliament such as ours. We 
are told of Colonial opinion; but the 
Legislative Assemblies in the Colonies 
are not like the Mother Parliament. 
We are told of Legislative Assemblies 
of former centuries; but they had not 
the duties, the privileges, the responsi- 
bilities of ours—they did not hold in 
their hands, as we do, the supreme 
and concentrated powers of the State. 
So, I say, remember that we are life 
trustees. Let us feel that we are bound 
to hand on the glorious possessions 
which we have inherited, unimpaired 
and unimpeached, without waste and 
detriment, to those who are to come 
after us. I implore this House, by the 
traditions of which we are the heirs, by 
every present obligation of duty and 
honour, by our hopes in a mighty and 
beneficent future for this Empire, by 
our duty to the Sovereign that rules 
over these Realms, I implore this House, 
let us look to it that those who come 
after us may bear witness that we have 
not betrayed our trust. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): If, Mr. 
Speaker, I intervene in the contest of 
giants which has been proceeding for 
so many days in this House in reference 
to this great question, it is not because 
I suppose that that intervention is spe- 
cially suitable to the moment; and I 
certainly should not, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have felt any self-confidence 
whatever in following so able and elo- 
quent a Member of this House as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Eastern Division of Edinburgh. But 
“Thrice is he armed who hath his 
quarrel just;’’ and even a man so in- 
ferior from every point of view to the 
right hon. Gentleman as I am may hope 
upon this occasion not to be so much 
behind him as usual. Sir, without in- 
tending to offer any disrespect to the 
right hon. Gentleman, I must say that I 
could not help thinking, when listening 
to his speech, that in all the lost causes 
which I have seen him attempting to 
defend during many years past he was 
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never so little effective as when con- 
tending against the Bill which we hope 
to see read a second time to-night. The 
right hon. Gentleman has sought—I 
think very unfairly—to cast a lurid light 
upon the situation by an allusion to 
those unhappy outrages which have oc- 
curred in Kerry. I join the right hon. 
Gentleman in expressing my contempt 
for these cowardly and disgraceful prac- 
tices. I join him in that respect to the 
fullest extent. Neither do goss that 
because for months past evictions have 
been more numerous in Kerry than in 
all the rest of Munster taken together— 
neither do I say that that constitutes 
any excuse for these outrages, although 
it may supply us with a reason for them ; 
but when I denounce outrages I de- 
nounce them in all paris of Ireland, 
whether they occur in Ulster or in 
Kerry. ‘The right hon. Gentleman him- 
self is certainly free from reproach in 
this matter. He has not joined the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain) in the use of reckless language 
with reference to the affairs of a country 
which is not their country, for the use of 
which language they had not even the 
paltry excuse that the subject was any 
business of theirs, or that they really 
feel any interest in it. My Colleagues 
have been reproached, some of them, in 
times past because they have not been 
very careful to look into what might be 
the effect of their language, and the 
doctrine of indirect responsibility has 
been employed against many of them to 
the length of imprisonment. But if the 
doctrine of indirect responsibility had 
been omployed against the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, the former 
of them might, perhaps, have pleaded 
as an excuse that as he himself believes 
in nothing and in nobody except himself, 
so he could not expect any great im- 
portance to be attached to his declara- 
tions; while the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham 
might have said, and very truly, that 
he was absolutely ignorant of all the 
circumstances of Ireland, his celebrated 
projected visit to that country last 
autumn not having come off, and that 
consequently he really did not know 
what would be the probable result of 
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his language. However, Sir, we have 
the result now in one murder which has 
already been committed in Belfast. I 
trust that in future right hon. Gentle- 
men will remember that the importance 
and gravity of the occurrences which 
may follow in Ulster—and these oc- 
currences cannot well go further than 
outrage and assassination—will depend 
very much upon what they say and upon 
the meaning which their words may 
convey to the minds of Ulster men. But 
certainly I do condemn these outrages 
in Kerry; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man says very rightly that they must be 
put a stop to. Well, so say we all; but 
the right hon. Gentleman would try to 
put a stop to them by resorting to the 
old bad method of coercion, which he and 
his Friends have been using for the last 
86 years, while we say with the Prime 
Minister—‘‘Try the effect of self- govern- 
ment ;’’ and if Kerry men then resort to 
outrages they will very soon find that 
the rest of Ireland will put a stop to 
them. With reference to the terrible 
occurrence in Belfast, I wish to give an 
explanation, because, as usual, the Eng- 
lish newspapers have perverted for their 
own purposes what actually took place. 
I was very much pained at reading that 
it was alleged that the disturbance arose 
out of an expression addressed by a Ca- 
tholic workman to a Protestant fellow- 
workman, to the effect that in a short 
time none of his religious persuasion 
would be allowed to earn a crust of 
bread in Ireland. Now, that does not 
represent the circumstances of the oc- 
currence as they are reported in the local 
newspapers. What really took place 
was this. The Catholic overseer of the 
works found fault with the way in which 
an Orangeman—TI think he was an 
Orange workman ; at all events, he was 
a Protestant workman—was executing 
the digging out of a drain. The over- 
seer said to the workman—‘ That is a 
nice way to dig this drain,” and the 
Orangeman replied—the overseer hap- 
pened to be a Catholic—‘‘ What does a 
Papist know about digging drains?” 
The overseer being irritated—I will not 
say justly irritated, because it was ab- 
surd of him to be irritated by such a 
remark—said, in reply, ‘‘ You will never 
earn a crust in these works again,” 
meaning that the workman would be 
dismissed. ‘‘ That is all right; that is 
all I want,” said the Orangeman, and 
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he took up his shovel and left the works, 
and I believe that while leaving he was 
assaulted by one or more of the Catholic 
workmen. It is necessary to point out 
—so difficult is it to know here what is 
true with regard to any Irish matter— 
it is very important that the House 
should understand that the overseer’s 
remark had not a general but an indi- 
vidual application. At the same time, 
I am not to be taken as justifying in the 
slightest degree the conduct of the Ca- 
tholics employed in the yard. Now, Sir, 
the right hon. Member for East Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Goschen) spoke about the 
sovereignty of Parliament. I entirely 
agree upon this point. I entirely ac- 
cept the definitions given by the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Bryce) the other day. We have 
always known since the introduction of 
this Bill the difference between a co- 
ordinate and a subordinate Parliament, 
and we have recognized that the Legis- 
lature which the Prime Minister pro- 
poses to constitute is a subordinate Par- 
liament — that it is not the same as 
Grattan’s Parliament, which was co- 
equal with the Imperial Parliament, 
arising out of the same Constitution 
given to the Irish people by the Crown, 
just in the same way, though not by 
the same means, as Parliamentary In- 
stitutions were given to Great Britain 
by the Sovereign. We understand this 

erfectly well. Undoubtedly I should 
hove preferred—as I stated in speeches 
which have been quoted against me as 
showing that I could not accept this 
proposed settlement as final—I should 
have preferred the restitution of Grat- 
tan’s Parliament; it would have been 
more in accordance with the sentiments 
of the Irish people, whose sentiments in 
such matters it is most important to re- 
gard. But with reference to the argu- 
ment that has been used against us, 
that I am precluded from accepting this 
solution as a final solution because I 
have claimed the restitution of Grattan’s 
Parliament, I would beg to say that I 
consider there are practical advantages 
connected with the proposed statutory 
Body, limited and subordinate to this 
Imperial Parliament as it undoubtedly 
will be, which will render it much more 
useful and advantageous to the Irish 
people than was Grattan’s Parliament, 
and that the Statutory Body which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to con- 
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stitute is much more likely to be a final 
settlement than Grattan’s Parliament. 
That Parliament had many disadvan. 
tages. In the first place it had a House 
of Lords. Well, we get rid of the House 
of Lords by the Constitution of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It is true that in its 
place is put the First Order ; a very salu- 
tary provision, although I do not agree 
entirely as to the extent of time for 
which the First Order is allowed to hang 
up a Bill, or as to some of the qualifica- 
tions for it. But these are subordinate 
matters. I say, then, that the First Order 
is a very salutary provision, one that 
will tend to prevent rash legislation and 
intemperate action ; and as to the power 
of the First Order to hang up a Bill, I 
would rather see a measure hung up for 
10 years by such a Body than hung up 
for only 24 hours by this Imperial 
Parliament. I venture to express that 
opinion, having regard to the irritation 
which such constant action by the Impe- 
rial Parliament, such constant meddling 
and overthrowing on the part of this 
Imperial Parliament, as is suggested by 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham, would have on the minds of 
the people of Ireland. That would be 
most mischievous and dangerous, and 
sure to prevent the settlement being re- 
garded as final. But when we are all 
assembled together in one Chamber, 
different sections of Irishmen threshing 
out different subjects, those causes and 
effects which have always come into 
operation in similar circumstances will 
be reproduced in Ireland also, and dis- 
cussion will be relied upon for bringing 
about a settlement of disputed questions, 
which we, of course, have, like other 
people, andthe result of these two Orders 
working together will be that those 
questions will be decided on a basis of 
compromise more or less satisfactory to 
both parties. We feel, therefore, that 
under this Bill this Imperial Parliament 
will have the ultimate supremacy and 
the ultimate sovereignty. I have already 
said that under this Bill the House of 
Lords of Grattan’s Parliament will not 
be revived; but there is another great 
difference between Grattan’s Parliament 
and the Legislature to be established by 
this Bill—namely, that in Grattan’s 
Parliament the Executive was divorced 
from the Legislative Body, whereas the 
two Bodies will be united under this Bill. 
I think it was Fox who said that there 
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could be no perfect system of govern- 
ment in which the Executive and the 
Legislative Bodies were not joined to- 
gether. In that observation I quite 
agree, and I think that the most useful 
part of the Bill is that in which the 
Prime Minister throws the responsibility 
upon the new Legislature of maintaining 
that order in Ireland without which no 
State and no society can exist. I under- 
stand the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament to be this—that they can in- 
terfere in the event of the powers which 
are conferred by this Bill being abused 
under certain circumstances. But the 
Nationalists in accepting this Bill go, as 
I think, under an honourable under- 
standing not to abuse those powers ; and 
we pledge ourselves in that respect for 
the Irish people, as far as we can pledge 
ourselves, not to abuse those powers, 
and to devote our energies and our in- 
fluence which we may have with the 
Trish people to prevent those powers 
from being Tall But, if those powers 
should be abused, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment will have at its command the force 
which it reserves to itself, and it will be 
ready to intervene, but only in the case 
of grave necessity arising. I believe 
that this is by far the best mode in which 
we can hope to settle this question. You 
will have the real power of force in your 
hands, and you ought to have it; and if 
abuses are committed and injustice be 
perpetrated you will always be able to 
use that force to put a stop to them. 
You will have the power and the supre- 
macy of Parliament untouched and un- 
impaired, just as though this Bill had 
never been brought forward. We fully 
recognize this to be the effect of the Bill. 
I now repeat what I have already said 
on the first reading of the measure, 
immediately after I heard the statement 
of the Prime Minister that we look upon 
the provisions of the Bill as a final 
settlement of this question, and that I 
believe that the Irish people have ac- 
cepted it as such a settlement. [ Cheers 
and ironical cheers.| Of course you may 
not believe me, but I can say no more. 
I think my words upon that occasion 
have been singularly justified by the 
result. We have had this measure 
accepted in the sense I have indicated 
by all the leaders of every section of 
National opinion both in Ireland and 
outside Ireland. It has been so accepted 
in tho United States of America, and by 
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the Irish population in that country with 
whose vengeance some hon. Members 
are so fond of threatening us. Not a 
single dissentient voice has been raised 
against this Bill by any Irishman—not 
by any Irishman holding National opi- 
nions—and I need scarcely remind the 
House that there are sections among 
Irish Nationalists just as much as there 
are even among the great Conservative 
Party. I say that as far as it is possible 
for a nation to accept a measure cheer- 
fully, freely, gladly, and without reser- 
vation as a final settlement, I say that 
the Irish people have shown that they 
have accepted this measure in that sense. 
Even the terrible Jrish World, which has 
not been upon my side for the last five 
or six years, says— 

“The Irish race at home and abroad hare 
signified a willingness to accept the terms of 
peace offered by Mr. Gladstone.” 

And it goes on to say that— 

“Tf a Coercion Bill were now passed by 
Parliament, it will be equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war on the part of England.” 

I need scarcely say that we have not 
agreed with Mr. Patrick Ford during 
the last five or six years. We strongly 
condemn his proposals, and he returns 
the compliment by not agreeing with us, 
so that the honours are pretty easy; but 
I take histestimony upon this point—that 
as far as the Irish people at home and 
in America can accept this Bill they 
have done so without any reservation 
whatever ina final sense. I will now 
leave this question of the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament, and I will turn 
to one that was strongly dwelt upon by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Edinburgh—I mean the in- 
fluence which he fears the Irish priest- 
hood will seek to exercise upon the 
future education of the Irish people. 
The right hon. Gentleman certainly has 
not followed the example of other illus- 
trious persons by indulging in extrava- 
gant language on the Protestant and 
Catholic question, and I may say at once 
that I am quite sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s apprehensions upon this 
subject are genuine, so far as they go, 
and that at the same time he has no 
desire to fan the flame of religious dis- 
cord. On the whole, I think that the 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken very 
fairly in reference to this part of the 
question ; and I will not say that, per- 
haps as a Protestant had I not had, 
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as I have had, abundant experience of 
Ireland, I might not have been inclined 
to share his fears myself. Certainly, I 
have no such fears; but it is rather re- 
markable that this question of education 
is the only matter the right hon. Gentle- 
man has any fears about in dealing with 
the question of Protestant and Catholic 
in Ireland. There is, however, a further 
remarkable fact that in reference to this 
branch of the question the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham has actually proposed to give 
the entire control of Irish education to a 
Central Council sitting in Dublin, without 
any reservation whatever as regards 
Ulster or the Irish Protestant popula- 
tion. I believe in that scheme, also, 
there was to be a First and Second Order. 
Sir, it is very hard to please everybody, 
and while we please the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham by agree- 
ing to give the control of Irish education 
to a Legislative Body which will include 
the Representatives of the Protestants 
of Ulster, we find that we are unfor- 
tunately running foul of the right hon. 
Member for East Edinburgh. I can, how- 
ever, assure the latter right hon. Gentle- 
man that we Irishmen shall be able to 
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settle this question of Irish education 


very well among ourselves. There are 
many Liberal Nationalists in Ireland — 
I call them Liberal Nationalists, because 
I take the phrase in reference to this 
question of education—there are many 
Liberal Nationalists who do not alto- 
gether share the views of the Roman 
Catholic Church upon the subject of 
education, and they are anxious that 
Ulster should remain an integral part 
of Ireland in order that they may 
share the responsibility of Govern- 
ment and may influence that Govern- 
ment by the feelings which they have 
with regard to this question of education. 
You may depend upon it that in an 
Irish Legislature Ulster, with such Re- 
presentatives as she now has in the Im- 
perial Parliament, would be able to suc- 
cessfully resist the realization of any 
idea which the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy might entertain with regard to 
obtaining an undue control of Irish edu- 
cation. But I repeat that we shall be 
able to settle this question and others 
very satisfactorily to all the parties con- 
cerned among ourselves. I may, how- 
ever, remind the House that things are 
going on in this House with reference 
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to denominational education which would 
undoubtedly result in denominational 
education being conceded to Ireland 
within a very few years without any 
effective control over it being given to 
the Ulster Protestants. Mention has 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Edinburgh (Mr, 
Goschen) of the linen trade of Ireland, 
and some correspondence on the subject 
has been read. I think, however, the 
right hon. Gentleman was rather unfair 
to my hon. Friend the Member for Dub- 
lin (Mr. Gray). I have not had the ad. 
vantage of reading the correspondence; 
but the part of it which the right Gen. 
tleman quoted to prove that the linen 
trade was the curse of Ulster was one 
passage out of many letters intended to 
prove that the linen trade of Ireland had 
been a curse to Ulster, as it had been 
the means, not perhaps directly, but in- 
directly, of enabling the peasantry to 
pay the rack rents of the landlords, who 
otherwise could not have obtained them. 
I do not think that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was fair in seeking to carry the 
matter further than that; indeed, there 
did not appear to be an inclination on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman to 
carry it very far. i observe that there 
had been a similar reticence exercised 
with regard to the financial question, of 
which such a point was made upon the 
first reading of the Bill. The speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman upon the first 
reading of the Bill undoubtedly pro- 
duced a great sensation in the House 
and in this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman, as I and others, and as I 
believe the country, understood him, 
argued on that occasion that Ulster was 
wealthier than either of the three other 
Provinces, and that consequently the 
burden of taxation would chiefly fall 
upon her, and that without Ulster, 
therefore, it would be impossible to 
carry on the Government of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not press 
the financial question very far to-day; 
but it would not be improper, perhaps, 
if we were to direct a little more of our 
attention to it. For instance, the great 
wealth of Ulster has been taken up as 
the war cry of the Loyal and Patriotic 
Union. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not very fair in choosing the Income 
Tax, Schedule D, referring to trade and 
professions, as his standard and measure 
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yinces. The fair measure of their rela- 
tive wealth is their assessment to the 
Income Tax under all the different 
Schedules, and also the value of the rate- 
able property in Ireland ; and these tests 
show conclusively that, so far from 
Ulster being the wealthiest of the four 
Provinces—and the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not deny it now— Ulster comes 
third in point of relative wealth per 
head of the population. She comes after 
Leinster and Munster, and she is only 
superior to impoverished Connaught. 
The Income Tax for Leinster shows 
£10 6s. 9d. per head ; Munster, £6 0s. 7d. 
per head ; Ulster, £5 14s. 9d. per head ; 
and Connaught, £3 13s. 7d. per head. 
These figures will give the relative 
wealth of the four Provinces as ascer- 
tained by these, the only fair tests, as 
9-92 for Leinster, 5°78 for Munster, 5°49 
for Ulster—or little more than half the 
relative wealth of Leinster—and 3-52 
for Connaught. And if you take any 
other fair test the same results will be 
arrived at, and you wili find that Ulster, 
instead of being first on the list as re- 
gards wealth per head, comes a long way 
third. But the right hon. Gentleman 
also argued that there was a great dis- 
parity between the north-eastern or Pro- 
testant counties of Ulster and the Catho- 
lie counties in point of relative wealth. 
He chose not the fairest test. but the 
test that showed the best results for his 
argument, and he represented the dis- 
parity as a great deal larger than that 
which actually exists. But undoubtedly, 
to a considerable extent, there is this 
disproportion between the relative wealth 
of the north-eastern counties of Ulster 
and the other counties of the Province. 
But that same disproportion exists all 
through Ireland. ‘The eastern counties 
are universally the richer counties all 
over Ireland. If you draw a meridian 
line down through the centre of the 
country you will find to the east of that 
line comparative prosperity and to the 
west of it considerable poverty. The 
reason of this is obvious. In the first 
“sate the country becomes rocky and 
arren as you go west ; and, in the second 
place, its chief trade is with England; 
and consequently the great distributing 
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Munster and Leinster, that the eastern 
portions of the Province are richer than 
the rest. I come next to the question of 
the protection of the minority. I have 


‘incidentally dwelt on this point in re- 


spect to the matter of education ; but I 
should like, with the permission of the 
House, to say a few words more 
about it, because it is one on which 
great attention has been bestowed. One 
would think from what we hear that the 
Protestants of Ireland were going to be 
handed over to the tender mercies of a 
set of Thugs and bandits. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] The hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh (Major Saunderson) 
cheers that. I only wish that I was as 
safe in the North of Ireland when I go 
there as the hon. and gallant Member 
would be in the South. What do hon. 
Gentlemen mean by the protection of 
the loyal minority? In the first place, 
I ask them what they mean by the 
loyal minority. The right hon. Member 
for East Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen) does 
not seem to have made up his mind, 
even at this late stage of the discussion, 
as to what loyal Ulster he means. When 
asked the question, he said he meant 
the same loyal Ulster as was referred to 
by the Prime Minister in his speech ; 
but he would not commit himself by 
telling us what signification he attri- 
buted to the Prime Minister’s expression. 
Well, 1 have examined the Prime Mi- 
nister’s reference since then, and I find 
that he referred to the whole Province 
of Ulster. He did not select a little bit 
of the Province, because the Opposition 
had not discovered this point at that 
time ; and consequently I suppose I may 
assume that the right hon. Member for 
East Edinburgh also referred to the 
whole Province of Ulster when he asked 
for special protection for it. He has not, 
however, told us how he would speeially 
protect it. But we may go to other 
sources to supply that deficiency. It is 
one of the features of this debate that 
in order to make up the patchwork of a 
plan you have to go round to the Op- 
position speakers and select a bit from 
one and a bit from another and a bit 
from a third to frame something like a 
programme in opposition to the proposal 
of the Prime Minister, and even then 
the results are very unsatisfactory. But 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
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right hon. Member for East Edinburgh, 
when the proper time comes, will sup- 

rt him in that claim—a _ separate 

gislature for the Province of Ulster. 
Well, Sir, you would not protect the 
loyal minority of Ireland even supposing 
that you gave a separate Legislature to 
the Province of Ulster, because there 
are outside the Province of Ulster over 
400,000 Protestants who would still be 
without any protection so far as you 
propose to give them protection. You 
would make the position of these 400,000 
Protestants, by taking away Ulster from 
them, infinitely less secure. But you 
would not even protect the Protestants 
in Ulster, because the Protestants, ac- 
cording to the last Census, were in the 
proportion of 52 to 48 Catholics; and we 
have every reason to believe that now 
the Protestants and Catholics in Ulster 
are about equal in number. At all 
events, however that may be, the Na- 
tionalists have succeeded in returning 
the majority of the Ulster Members, and 
consequently we have the Nationalists in 
a majority in Ulster. The main reason 


of the balance of forces I believe to be 
that a large proportion of the Protestant 


Nationalists voted in the closely divided 
constituencies of Ulster in favour of my 
hon. Colleagues. So that you would 
have the Nationalist will to deal with in 
Ulster, even if Ulster had a separate 
Legislature; and the very first thing 
that the Ulster Legislature would do 
would be to unite itself with the Dublin 
Parliament. Well, being driven away 
from the fiction of Protestant Ulster 
and the great majority of Protestants 
which until recently was alleged to exist 
in Ulster, the opponents of this Bill have 
been compelled to seek refuge in the 
north-east corner of Ulster, consisting 
of three counties. Here, again, comes 
in the difficulty that, instead of protect- 
ing the majority of the Protestants of 
Ireland by constituting a Legislature 
for the north-east corner of Ulster, you 
would abandon the majority of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland to their fate under a 
Dublin Parliament. Seven-twelfths of 
the Protestants of Ireland live outside 
these three counties in the north-east 
corner of Ulster, and the other five. 
twelfths of the Protestants of Ireland 
live inside those counties. So that, 
whichever way you put it, you must 
give up the idea of protecting the Pro- 
testants either as a body or as a ma- 
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jority by the establishment of a separate 
Legislature, either in Ulster or in any 
portion of Ulster. No, Sir; we cannot 
give up a single Irishman. We want 
the energy, the patriotism, the talents, 
and the work of every Irishman to in. 
sure that this great experiment shall be 
a successful one. The best system of 
Government for a country I believe to be 
one which requires that that Govern- 
ment should be the resultant of all the 
forces within that country. We cannot 
give away to a second Legislature the 
talents and influence of any portion or 
section of the Irish people. The class 
of Protestants will furm a most valuable 
element in the Irish Legislature of the 
future, constituting as they will a strong 
minority, and exercising through the 
First Order a moderating influence in 
making the laws. We have heard of 
the danger that will result from an un- 
tried and unpractised Legislature being 
established in Ireland. Now I regard 
variety as vitally necessary for the suc- 
cess of this trial. We want, Sir, all 
creeds and all classes in Ireland. We 
cannot consent to look upon a single 
Irishman as not belonging to us. And, 
however much we recognize the great 
abilities and the industry of the Irish 
Protestants — and we recognize them 
freely and fully—we cannot admit that 
there is a single one of them too good to 
take part in the Dublin Parliament. We 
do not blame the small proportion of the 
Protestants of Ireland who feel any real 
fear. I admit, Sir, that there is a small 
proportion of them who do feel this fear. 
We do not blame them; we have been 
doing our best to allay that fear, and we 
shall continue to do so. And finally, 
when this Bill becomes an Act, we shall 
not cease from the work of conciliating 
the fears of this small section of Irish- 
men. No, Sir. Theirs is not the shame 
and disgrace of this fear. That shame 
and disgrace belong to right hon. Gen- 
tlemen and noble Lords of English poli- 
tical Parties who, for selfish interests, 
have sought to rekindle the embers— 
the almost expiring embers—of religious 
bigotry. Ireland has never injured the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham. I do not know why 
he should have added the strength of 
his powerful arm—why he should, like 
another Brennus—let us hope not with 
the same result—why he should have 
thrown his sword into the scale against 
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Ireland. I am not aware that we have 
either personally or politically attempted 
to injure the right hon. Gentleman, yet 
he and his kind seek to dash this cup 
from the lips of the Irish people—the 
first cup of cold water that has been 
offered to our nation since the recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam. This settlement, Sir, 
I believe will be a final settlement. I 
have been reproached—and it has been 
made an argument against the honesty 
of my declaration as to the final cha- 
racter of the settlement—that in a speech 
at Wicklow I claimed the right of pro- 
tecting the Irish manufactures, and it 
is said that this Bill gives no such right. 
Well, undoubtedly I claimed that right. 
But it was not when a Liberal Govern- 
ment wasin power. That speech about 
Protection at Wicklow was made at a 
time when we had every reason to know 
that the Conservative Party, if they 
should be successful at the polls, would 
have offered Ireland a Statutory Legis- 
lature with a right to protect her own 
industries, and that this would have 
been coupled with the settlement of the 
Trish Land Question on the basis of pur- 
chase on a larger scale than that now 
I 


proposed by the Prime Minister. 
never should have thought, I never did 
think, and I do not think now, of claim- 
ing Protection from the Liberal Party— 
I never expected it, and, therefore, I 
recognize the settlement as final without 


Protection. There is another and a 
stronger argument as well. In intro- 
ducing this Bill the Prime Minister 
showed that unless we have fiscal unity 
there will be a loss of £1,400,000. I 
think, therefore, that, as a consequence 
of fiscal unity, £1,400,000 is a good guid 
pro quo for the loss of protection. The 
question of the retention of the Irish 
Members I shall only touch upon very 
slightly. I have always desired to keep 
my mind thoroughly open upon it, and 
not to make it a vital question. There 
are difficulties ; but they are rather more 
from the English than the Irish point of 
view, and I think that when we come to 
consider the question in Committee that 
feeling will be a growing one on the 
part of Liberal Members. I admit the 
existence of a strong sentiment in favour 
of our retention—I will not say it is a 
reasonable sentiment, when I consider 
how many times my Colleagues and I 
have been forcibly ejected from this 
House, how often the necessity of sus- 
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pending, if not entirely a Te~ 
presentation on the part of Ireland has 
been eagerly canvassed by the London 
Press as the only necessary solution of 
it—perhaps I may not, under these cir- 
cumstances, consider the desire on the 
part of Liberal Members as a very rea- 
sonable one. I admit that it is an honest 
one. All I can say is that when the Prime 
Minister has produced his plan—and I 
admit that it is a difficult question, and 
will require some little time for con- 
sideration — when the Prime Minister 
has produced his plan, without binding 
myself beforehand, I shall candidly 
examine it, with a desire not to see in 
it an element that will injure the per- 
manency of the settlement. I shall 
chiefly deal with it with a view of see- 
ing whether it will diminish the per- 
manency of the settlement to the success 
of which my Colleagues and I have 
pledged our political future. But I con- 
fess, Sir, that if I had regard to the 
spirit with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
has dealt with this question, I should 
have been hopelessly alienated from the 
plan of retaining the Irish Members. 
He has dealt with it in a way to attach 
an apparent stigma of inferiority to us, 
and in order that he may have the 
excuse for constantly meddling in our 
affairs, checking us, thwarting us, and 
keeping us under his thumb. The Irish 
people will never submit to that. We 
could not agree to his scheme, for that 
would be fatal to the finality and 
durability of the scheme. Now, Sir, 
what does it all come to? It comes to 
two alternatives when everything has 
been said and everything has been done. 
One alternative is the coercion which 
Lord Salisbury put before the country, 
and the other is the alternative offered 
by the Prime Minister, carrying with it 
the lasting settlement of a treaty of 
peace. If you reject this Bill, Lord 
Salisbury was quite right in what he 
said as to coercion. | ‘No, no!” ] With 
great respect to the cries of ‘‘ No!” by 
hon. Members above the Gangway, I 
beg to say you will have to resort to 
coercion. That is not a threat on my 
part—I would do much to prevent the 
necessity for resorting to coercion ; but 
I say it will be inevitable, and the best- 
intentioned Radical who sits on those 
| Benches, and who thinks that he “ never, 
never will be a party to coercion,” will 
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be found very soon walking into the | 


Division Lobby in favour of the strongest 
and most drastic Coercion Bill, or, at the 
very outside, pitifully abstaining. We 
have gone through it all before. During 
the last five years I know, Sir, there 
have been very severe and drastic Coer- 
cion Bills; but it will require an even 
severer and more drastic measure of 
coercion now. You will require all that 
you have had during the last five years, 
and more besides. What, Sir, has that 


coercion been? You have had, Sir, | 


during those five years—I do not say 
this to inflame passion or awaken bitter 
memories—you have had during those 
five years the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act; you have had a thou- 
sand of your Irish fellow-subjects held 
in prison without specific charge, many 
of them for long periods of time, some 
of them for 20 months, without trial and 
without any intention of placing them 
on trial—I think of all these thousand 
persons arrested under the Coercion Act 
of the late Mr. Forster scarcely a dozen 
were put on their trial; you have had 
the Arms Acts; you have had the sus- 
pension of trial by jury—all during the 
last five years. You have authorized 
your police to enter the domicile of a 
citizen, of your fellow-subject in Ireland, 
at any hour of the day or night, and to 
search every part of this domicile, even 
the beds of the women, without war- 
rant. You have fined the innocent for 
offences committed by the guilty; you 
have taken power to expel aliens from 
this country ; you have revived the Cur- 
few Law and the blood-money of your 
Norman conquerors; you have gagged 
the Press and seized and suppressed 
newspapers; you have manufactured 
new crimes and offences, and applied 
fresh penalties unknown to your laws 
for these crimes and offences. All this 
you have done for five years, and all 
this and much more you will have to do 
again. The provision in the Bill for 
terminating the representation of Irish 
Members has been very vehemently ob- 
jected to, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) has said that there is no 
half-way house between separation and 
the maintenance of law and order in 
Ireland by Imperial authority. I say, 
with just as much sincerity of belief, 
and just as much experience as the right 
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there is no half-way house between the 
concession of legislative autonomy to 
Treland and the disfranchisement of the 
country and her government as a Crown 
Colony. But, Sir, I refuse to believe 
that these evil days must come. I am 
convinced there are a sufficient number 
of wise and just Members in this House 
to cause it to disregard appeals made to 
passion and to pocket, and to choose 
the better way of the Prime Minister— 
the way of founding peace and goodwill 
among nations; and when the numbers 
in the Division Lobby come to be told, 
it will also be told, for the admiration 
of all future generations, that England 
and her Parliament, in this nineteenth 
century, was wise enough, brave enough, 
and generous enough to close the strife 
of centuries, and to give peace, pros- 
perity, and happiness to suffering Ive- 
land. 

Mr. MORGAN HOWARD (Camber- 
wel!, Dulwich) said, that whether, on 
the one hand, it was wise on the part of 
the Imperial Parliament to confer upon 
Ireland, or expedient or wise on the 
part of Ireland to accept, such powers as 
were conferred by this Bill, was an in- 
quiry which had already been exhaus- 
tively dealt with, and which, therefore, 
he would not further pursue. But 
he would say, at all events, that if 
he were an Irishman he should like to 
have some voice in the question of the 
trade and the navigation of the country, 
in the great question of foreign affairs, 
in the question of peace and war, which 
might so vitally affect the fortunes of his 
country, avoice in the making aud discus- 
sion of International Treaties, and would 
desire to be entrusted with the guardian- 
ship of the country’s Revenue. He could 
quote statistics showing that since the 
Union the trade and navigation of Ire- 
land had increased, and that the condi- 
tion of the people had greatly improved. 
The Irish Debt, for example, in 1791 
was less than £2,500,000, the annual 
interest charged being £142,000. In 
1800, the year of the Union, within a 
short period of nine years the Debt had 
increased to upwards of £25,500,000, 
the interest charged being considerably 
over £1,000,000. The Piime Minister 
had stated that the national sentiment 
of Ireland was in favour of the Home 
Rule scheme. What evidence was there 


| to show that the national sentiment of 


hon. Gentleman, that, in my judgment, | the country had declared itself in favour 
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of such a proposal as this? Speaking 
of the of Ireland as a whole, he 
asked what evidence had been forth- 
coming to show that they desired the 
tremendous changes which this scheme 
involved ? It had not been shown in 
the few and meagre Petitions presented 
in favour of the proposal ; while, on the 
other hand, probably no fewer than 
500,060 persons belonging to the in- 
fluential and industrious classes of the 
country desired that the Bill should be 
defeated. What, then, was the apology 
for the Bill? The Prime Minister had 
stated that they must regard the return 
of 86 Nationalist Members as express- 
ing the Constitutional voice of the Irish 
people. That seemed to him, with great 
deference to the Prime Minister, to de- 
pend upon many circumstances. He 
should like to know, in the first place, 
by whom these Members were returned, 
because he was convinced, from exami- 
nation which had been made of the sta- 
tistics of the last elections in Ireland, 
that the 86 Nationalist Members, out of 
the 103 Members returned for Ireland, 
represented only one-half of the Irish 
electors. He would ask the Prime 
Minister whether his proposition was 
that because 86 Home Rulers had been 
returned to that House therefore we 
ought to grant Home Rule in such a 
sense as to disturb the Union between 
the two countries? Was not this a 
national as distinguished from an Irish 
question? With regard to the endow- 
ment of religion, it was a significant cir- 
cumstance that the Attorney General had 
given no answer to thequestion addressed 
to him by the noble Lord the Member 
for North Devon (Viscount Lymington) as 
to whether the new Parliament in Dublin 
might not, under Clause 19 of the Bill, 
give pecuniary support to the Roman 
Catholic Church. His hon. and learned 
Friend escaped—he would not say 
evaded—the point, and they were at 
that moment without any assurance on 
the part of the Government that that 
was not an inevitable consequence of 
the 19th clause. There would be, as 
he believed, an actual power vested in 
the new Legislature to apply much of 
the Revenues of Ireland to the support 
of the Roman Catholic religion. A 
Dissolution of Parliament had been 
threatened if this Bill were defeated ; 
but in the course of the debate the 
Government had contended that the 
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constituencies were consulted on this 
subject at the late General Election, and 
so it followed as a matter of course that 
the majority which would be registered 
against the second reading was the Con- 
stitutional verdict of the people. - The 
Prime Minister had stipulated for ab- 
sclute political equality between Great 
Britain and Ireland as an essential con- 
dition of his scheme; but there could 
hardly be equality between three peoples 
when two of them had the right to impose 
burdens, and the third only the obligation 
to share them. ‘That was not consistent 
with the Prime Minister’s declaration 
that it was indispensable to maintain 
absolute political equality. If he were 
an Irishman he should not look with in- 
difference upon the exclusion of his 
countrymen from the exercise of voice 
and vote upon such questions as the 
defence of the Empire, peace and war, 
navigation laws, and all the subjects re- 
served to the Imperial Parliament. The 
Prime Minister had laid it down that 
the welfare and security of the whole 
United Kingdom must be preferred to 
the advantage of a part; and he must 
surely now recognize the weight of opi- 
nion and belief that his plan did jeopar- 
dize the unity and safety of the whole. 
It was said that they were to vote upon 
the principle of the Bill, and not upon 
its provisions. He understood the Bill, 
but not the principle, which, without 
the Bill, was without a definition. 
It was said the principle was a do- 
mestic Legislature sitting in Dublin; 
but the whole question was the sort of 
Legislative Body to be provided. It did 
not advance matters to speak simply of 
a Legislative Body. If some reasonable 
definition were given then they might 
go into the Lobby with their eyes open. 
The retention or exclusion of the Irish 
Members was really a question of high 
principle, and when the Prime Minister 
had said he could see no alternative to 
their exclusion it was not easy to trust 
his supporters who, under stress of 
weather, proposed to retain them. Whe- 
ther, in the view of the Government, 
there was or was not a way of meet- 
ing this difficulty they ought to be 
told before the division. He trusted 
the Prime Minister would deal frankly 
with the House, in order that they 
might know in what sense it was that 
there was in the Bill a principle with a 
definition attached to it which should 
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command their assent, and be entitled 
to receive their support. It was not 
treating the House properly to ask 
them, merely to save a Government from 
defeat, to support the Bill because it 
was to be withdrawn, and he declined to 
walk in the path so indicated. 

Mr. MENZIES (Perthshire, E.) : Sir, 
at this late stage of the debate, I do not 
ask the indulgence of the House for the 
purpose of making a speech upon the 
interesting, but not inexhaustible, sub- 
ject we are discussing. I wish only to 
make a plain statement of the construc- 
tion which I personally place upon the 
vote for the second reading. In voting 
for the second reading of this Bill, I 
consider that I am voting upon nothing 
more than the general principle of an 
Irish Legislature, dealing with affairs 
specifically and exclusively Irish. It 
would be impossible for me to withhold 
my assent from that proposition, and I 
consider that a very grave and serious 
responsibility will hereafter lie at the 
door of those hon. Members who oppose 
it, should they be unfortunate enough 
to succeed in securing its rejection. 

Mr. E. R. RUSSELL (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said, he had heard nothing 
whatever to diminish the disposition 
which he had felt from the beginning 
of this question to place trust not merely 
in the Irish people, but in those Liberal 
principles which were at stake, in grant- 
ing the Irish people self-government at 
the present time. The hon. and learned 
Member who lately spoke (Mr. Morgan 
Howard) rather misconstrued the ground 
upon which they based their adhesion to 
the principle of Home Rule. It was not 
the case that this Parliament was about 
to give the Irish nation Home Rule 
simply because the Irish people had de- 
manded it. We could imagine the Irish 
people demanding things which this 
Parliament must refuse them. It was 
an essential part of the doctrine of those 
who adopted the measure that the power 
of this Parliament would remain intact 
—that this Parliament was acting for 
the best for the whole nation and the 
whole Empire. He believed the speech 
of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) would affect very greatly the minds 
of the people in Great Britain when it 
was as carefully read as it had been 
soberly and seriously delivered. They 
might recognize in that speech not 
merely goodwill in reference to the un- 
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dertaking now set about, but also a per- 
ception of the difficulties of that under- 
taking; and they might trace the past 
workings of the hon. Gentleman’s mind 
when, as Leader of his Party, he had 
been determining the nature of the rela- 
tions which he could establish between 
this Parliament and the nation whose 
affairs were intrusted to his hands. Then 
they had the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Edinburgh 
(Mr. Goschen). They knew that the 
sentiments of that right hon. Gentleman 
were very firmly fixed and very con- 
scientiously held, and they all agreed 
that he had maintained them that night 
with no inconsiderable amount of deli- 
cacy and consideration, and that he 
escaped the dreadful sin of pandering 
to that bigotry in which some right hon. 
Gentleman on that side had unfortu- 
nately involved the discussion. On a 
former occasion he (Mr. E. R. Russell) 
protested against the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s use of the word coercion, because 
the right hon. Gentleman always per- 
sisted in maintaining that coercion was 
not an extraordinary action of the State, 
but a regular method. The simple test 
in such a question was whether we 
should like the methods employed 
in Irish coercion to be employed in 
their entirety in our own country. If 
the question was put, they all knew 
what the answer must be. This diffi- 
culty about coercion was not a new one. 
There was an incident in the past his- 
tory of the question which was of very 
great interest and significance. It would 
be remembered that in 1846, when Sir 
Robert Peel was carrying through his 
change of the Corn Laws, and had at 
the same time to deal with the question 
of insecurity of life and property in Ire- 
land, he had to decide upon whether he 
would dissolve or resign in the event of 
his measures being beaten. In a Memo- 
randum which he handed to the Duke 
of Wellington deprecating Dissolution, 
he made use of these remarkable words— 
‘*T firmly believe that the dangerous watch- 
word, coercion for Ireland, would shake the 
foundations of the Legislative Union.” 
Sir Robert Peel felt that, however easily 
coercion might be adopted incidentally 
at other times, whoever went to the 
country with the watchword “coercion 
for Ireland’’ must bring great evils on 
the country, and one of the greatest 
evils he foresaw was that the founda- 
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tions of the Legislative Union would be 


shaken. He (Mr. E. R. Russell) asked, 
if now they went to the country with 
coercion as the only alternative, what 
chance there was that the Legislative 
Union would be perpetuated by such an 
attempt? The Duke of Wellington, on 
the other hand, took the tone of the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Edinburgh. He wrote, in 
reply to Sir Robert Peel— 


“T confess that if it were necessary I should 
feel no objection to go to the country on the 
single question of the Irish Assassination Act 
Sooner or later the people must be informed of 
what is really going forward in that country, 
and must make up their minds to govern it as 
people in a social state ought to be governed.”’ 


But Sir Robert Peel wrote back asking 
the Duke what could be done to make 
the people of England more fully ac- 
quainted with the state of Ireland, 
where in many districts no man’s life 
was safe except the life of an assassin ; 
and he further asked what would hap- 
pen if they went to the country. Sir 
Robert Peel said there would be a 
stronger Irish representation in the new 
House of Commons, and it would not 
be possible, owing to Party considera- 
tions and combinations, to pass a Coer- 
cion Bill. That case was very much on 
all-fours with the present situation, and 
it was remarkable that Sir Robert Peel 
and his Colleagues resolved not to bring 
about a Dissolution, and to avoid guing 
to the country on a Coercion Bill. An- 
other point on which he thought his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen) was 
very interesting was that of nationality. 
The right hon. Gentleman expressed that 
sentiment of sympathy which was very 
easy for us to feel when we had no in- 
clination to gratify it. This Bill would, 
however, in a safe manner gratify the 
national aspirations of Ireland, of which 
there were innumerable illustrations, 
both gay and grave. As a humorous 
illustration, he (Mr. E. R. Russell) gave 
a citation from the records of the Coun- 
cil of Constance, in 1418, when the four 
Empires represented were the Roman, 
the Constantinopolitan, the Spanish, and 
the Irish. The English Ambassadors 
were allowed precedence solely because 
Henry was Monarch of Ireland, England 
not counting, because deemed to be ab- 
sorbed in the German, which was equi- 
valent to the Roman, Empire. On the 
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Henry VIII. a Chief Baron wroté)to 


him in words which were as true now as 


ever they were. He said— 


‘* The English statutes passed in Ireland are 
not observed eight days after passing, whereas 
those laws and statutes made by the Irish on 
their his they keep firm and stable without 
breaking them for any favour or reward.”’ 


When they found things like this writ- 
ten from age to age, could they hear in 
patience the high tone of superiority in 
which so many Members addressed that 
House, as if all the thinking, all the 
arguments, and all the judgment were 
to be found with those who wasted hour 
after hour of the discussion in pointing 
out small objections to a measure de- 
sigued to gratify insuperable national 
feelings? They showed that some Gen- 
tlemen had been very good Attorney 
Generals, and that others were likely to 
be very good Attorney Generals if they 
got an opportunity, when any one of the 
rising suns began to shine. But they 
did not convey, to his mind at least, the 
impression that they had really mastered 
the exigency. He supported an appeal 
which had been made on the other side 
of the House in a most thoughtful 
speech by ths hon. Member for Col- 
chester (Mr. Trotter) to consider the 
position of the hon. Member for Cork 
with more candour than they had been 
in the habit of showing. He asked 
whether the English and Scotch people 
had not the necessary sense of humour, 
if they had not the necessary imagina- 
tion, to treat in public debate, as they 
treated at dinner tables and in private 
conversations, the surroundings which 
led to Irish public men adopting a par- 
ticular tone at a particular time? When 
he heard the hon. Member for Cork 
charged with many of the things which 
he had repudiated, he felt very much in- 
clined to remember the case of Benedick, 
who, when he swore he would die a 
bachelor, did not think he would live to 
be married. The hon. Member for Cork 
had now good reason to believe that the 
spirit which had so long defied his en- 
deavours had been modified and ame- 
liorated. As to the Protestant part of 
Ulster, he (Mr. E. R. Russell) did 
not duubt the sincerity or earnestness 
of those Gentlemen who had spoken 
strongly on this subject; but he be- 
lieved that events would change their 
convictions. He had such faith in the 
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solid character of the people of the North 
that he could not imagine them embark- 
ing for any length of time on a course of 
resistance to the mighty will of this Em- 
pire, when they were able to perceive 
that it had been brought to bear for the 
good of their country. His hope was that 
the natural exercise of those Northern 
faculties, of which we heard so much, 
would find play not in resisting a policy 
which would make the Catholic majority 
inconvenient or hurtful to the Protestant 
minority, but in the working out of a 
great system, in which should be blended 
religions and races, the habits and cha- 
racteristics of each of which would alike 
minister to the good of the nation. He 
had always looked with great admira- 
tion on many of the Gentlemen who sat 
below the Gangway opposite, for the 
place they had made for themselves in 
public life. He had thought sometimes 
that if a man so largely just and so little 
ungenerous as the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale were to acquaint him- 
self with the lives and struggles and the 
self-education of many hon. Gentlemen 
who had taken a part in the freeing of 
their country in that House, he might 
be inclined, perhaps, to purge his political 
system of that despair which seemed so 
largely to have poisoned his ideas on one 
of the greatest questions. The whole 
value of the speeches against the Bill 
had been ni/, except so far as they repre- 
sented the strong and earnest objections 
to Home Rule which were known to be 
entertained by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale and some others. 
Theirs was a logical and consistent op- 
position. He had listened with great 
respect to the many elaborate and bril- 
liant dissertations that they had had on 
the details of the Bill. He believed, 
however, they all anticipated what ought 
to be left to a later stage. The issue of 
the whole matter was whether they were 
bound, in the interests of the Empire, 
to fly in the face of the national senti- 
ment of Ireland; whether there was 
not hope that the measure of the Go- 
vernment would produce excellent re- 
sults in bringing together rival interests 
in Ireland, and promoting the general 
goodand the prosperity of the Empire? It 
must not be supposed that because the 
heads of the Liberals had now, as some 
said, sprung this policy on the Party, 
there had been no feeling for Home Rule 
in their ranks. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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knew of many candidatures which had 
turned on thisquestion. Ifthe Liberals 
now found their Leaders coming to the 
front they had good reason to rejoice 
over it, and he could not understand that 
there was anything for the Leaders to 
be ashamed of, even if some were con- 
victed of a certain degree of inconsist- 
ency with their past declarations. He 
denied that the Party were blindly fol- 
lowing their Chief. Still more, that 
this had been, as his right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Edinburgh said, 
avowed. He had not seen one word in 
print, or heard one word to justify any 
such insinuation. If the adherence to 
the right hon. Gentleman had ever been 
blind it would now have been limited to 
a few, and it would have fallen off. The 
reason the followers of the right hon. 
Gentleman adhered to him more steadily 
than to any other statesman, and the 
reason the country was about to support 
him by an overwhelming majority, was 
that he was right oftener and ready 
sooner than any other statesman. They 
believed he was right now. They re- 
joiced that he was ready, and they 
would do their utmost to support him 
in the course he had resolved to adopt. 
Mr. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, Tam- 
worth) said, that they were bound to ask 
themselves who were responsible for the 
outrages which had taken place in Ire- 
land and had culminated in the murder 
in the Phenix Park? He felt bound to 
say that, in his opinion, it was the Party 
led by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) that was responsible for what 
had taken place in Ireland at that period, 
end there had been no sign given that 
that Party had since regretted the part 
which they had played, nor had they 
taken any steps to repress outrages in 
Ireland or support the Ministers of the 
Crown. He refused to acknowledge that 
hon. Members below the Gangway re- 
presented the majority of the Irish peo- 
ple, considering the circumstances under 
which they had been elected. The Irish 
legislation of the Prime Minister had 
hitherto been a great failure, and they 
could not trust him to try any further 
experiments. The Bill, instead of being 
a final settlement, would create numerous 
inconsistencies, and lead to conflict and 
confusion. When the Conservative Party 
declared their policy last January, which 
was the policy of maintaining law and 
order in Ireland, what did the ‘‘ old Par- 
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this treasonable measure. [‘‘Oh, oh,” 
and cries of ‘‘ Withdraw!”"] He used 
the word “ treasonable” on the autho- 
rity of the Prime Minister. [ Renewed 
erves of “Order” and “ Withdraw!”’] 
He could not withdraw, because he found 
the Prime Minister proposing to put the 
Government of Ireland into the hands of 
a man whom the right hon. Gentleman 
himself had described as ‘‘ steeped to 
the lips in treason.” 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Grapsrone): No, no; I 
never said that. 

Mr. MUNTZ: As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman denied it, he would withdraw at 
once; but the right hon. Gentleman cer- 
tainly had always had the credit of that 
saying. There was neither policy nor 
principle in the Bill. If it had any 
policy at all, it was that of poltroonery 
und pandering to the Home Rule vote. 
He believed that the electors of Eng- 
land would disdainfully discard this 
most unwise measure as calculated to 
do irreparable injury. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN (Newcastle- 
oa-Tyne): I will not occupy the time of 
the House more than a few minutes. 
Indeed, it is physically impossible for 
me to do so longer, as I am, and have 
been for some days, suffering ; but I do 
not wish the debate to close without 
having an opportunity of stating—even 
if it is only in a few sentences — my 
cordial approval of the new Irish legis- 
lation of the Government. In these per- 
turbed times there is not much credit 
got by being consistent. But such as 
there is I may not unfairly lay claim to. 
I am not accustomed to take my opi- 
nions from the Treasury Bench, and 
while I have been a Member of this 
House I have invariably voted against 
coercion and for Home Rule. I have, 
therefore, no recantation to read, no 
compromising speech to unsay, and no 
tergiversation to apologize for. In up- 
holding the principle of this Bill I am 
only upholding a sincere and lifelong 
eomviction. With the personal recrimi- 
nations of the debate I am not con- 
cerned and will not meddle. The op- 
ponents of this measure are for law, for 
order, for property, and for Imperial 
integrity. So are we. Law is the en- 
acted reason of the Legislature, and is 
intended for every man’s preservation. 
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It rules and vitalizes society. The 
weakest feels its care, and the strongest 
are not exempted from its power. Obe- 
dience is the essence of law, and with- 
out obedience the wisest and best laws 
will fail. Law without force would give 
us licentiousness and not liberty; and 
force without law would produce slavery 
and not subjection. But we run con- 
trary to the spirit of law, and we shake 
the whole system of jurisprudence, wher 
we put a man above the law and entrust 
him with discretionary power over the 
liberty and fortunes of his fellow-sub- 
jects upon the presumption that it will 
not be abused. That is not law. That 
is coercion. We are against it. We 
are for order—for the faithful and dili- 
gent submission to the immutable prin- 
ciple by which the duties of life are 
methodized, separated, and harmonized. 
Without authority there would be an- 
archy, the rule of the Buccaneers. Who- 
ever else is benefited by disorder, the 
poor man is not and cannot be. The 
strong man may. Demagogy and des- 
potism are equal foes to liberty; and I 
would resent as vigorously the tyrannical 
exercise of power by a multitude as by 
a King. We are also for property—as 
the indestructible condition of personal 
dignity, as the sign and fruit of labour, 
and as indispensable to secure the exist- 
ence of society, to sanction the liberty 
and promote the development of man. 
I am opposed to all methods, whether 
open or covert, of robbing any man, or 
any class of men, of his or their honest 
earnings, acquirements, or inheritances 
for the nation’s benefit; but some of 
our opponents’ ideas of property are so 
severe that they mystify their ideas of 
justice and liberty. Finally, we are for 
National Union — Union, mark — not 
centralization. The two things are not 
only dissimilar, but antagonistic. Destroy 
the Empire! Why, I would grapple it 
together with hooks of steel, make it as 
lasting as the granite which underlies 
the Taland. The Imperial sentiment is 
incarnate and ineradicable in English- 
men. It will die only with the extinc- 
tion of the race. The man would bea 
traitor, not only to his country, but to 
civilization, who would attempt to break 
up an organization which had conferred 
such inestimable benefits on the human 
race. But we seek to show that the 
Empire is not a noun of multitude, but 
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a moral personality; that its benignity 
is as great as its strength; tat its 
power may be trusted as well as feared ; 
and that its efficiency to secure con- 
certed action throughout the whole 
without infringing upon the local free- 
dom of parts is equal to the force with 
which it can resist external aggression. 
On these points we are agreed with 
the opponents of the Bill, and on one 
essential point our opponents are agreed 
with us. They admit that over the 
greater part of Ireland misery is chronic, 
discontent perennial, and insurrection 
smouldering. They allege that in those 
districts the Queen’s writs do not run, 
and that the law of the League is 
more potent than the law of the land. 
They also admit that something must be 
done, although no two of them agree 
throughout what that something should 
be. One set of objectors are in favour 
of suspending evictions and instituting 
inquiries, as if we had not information 
galore. Another are for establishing 
Provincial Boards; another for the crea- 
tion of a National Council, charged 
with administrative, but not legislative, 
functions; and all are for one or other 
form of coercion. Some of these schemes 
might have succeeded if they had been 
tried in time; but they are now too late. 
The country has traversed new phases 
of its history, and fresh elements have 
been introduced into political life since 
they were suggested. Provincial Coun- 
cils, if they had been established when 
Earl Russell proposed them 35 years 
ago, would have modified the popular 
craving for self-government. Now they 
would only stimulate it. To give Ire- 
land not all she is entitled to, but only 
half of what she asks, and to allow that 
half to be extorted from apprehension 
and embarrassment, will evoke no grati- 
tude and allay no disaffection. We are 
told that this measure is revolutionary. 
It may be. Its authors, however, are 
not responsible for that. Revolutions 
ought not to be set to the account of 
those who make them, but of those who 
make them necessary. Times arise 
when great ills demand great remedies 
—when we cannot avoid a blow by 
flying from it, and when energy, far 
from inviting danger, routs it. This is 
a decentralizing. but not a disuniting, 
Bill. The Act of 1800 united the Legis- 
latures, but divided the peoples. This 
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Bill will divide the Legislature, and, we 
trust, unite the people. We believe in 
the possibility of one and the certainty 
of the other result. When national 
affections are alienated, when the fra- 
ternal spirit gives way to indifference, 
or collision of objects festers into hatred, 
parchment Unions are artificial and tran- 
sient. We donot want England and Ire- 
land to be strapped together like a leash 
of angry hounds, but to be bound by the 
magnetism of consolidated interests and 
kindly sympathies. We do not seek a 
statutory combination only, but a co- 
mingling of spirit and purpose, of 
homogeneity of sentiment and aspira- 
tion. The blood in our veins is a kin- 
dred tide. Every way our welfare is 
intertwined. We would bind the two 
countries in bonds which no despotism 
can suspend and no anarchy subvert— 
too subtle for the succession of events to 
leave isolated, and t»o enduring for the 
changes of time to render obsolete. We 
are moving forward to that end. We 
have got out of routine into realities. 
Events are stronger than Cabinets. No 
political phantasmagoria, no word en- 
tanglements, can undo what has been 
done. It is irrevocable. You can no 
more remake the past than you can 
resuscitate the dead. Party combina- 
tions can no more resist the progress of 
this cause than a stack of corn can re- 
tard the rollof anavalanche. The spirit 
of great events strides on before the 
events, and in to-day already walks to- 
morrow. If this Bill is not victory, it 
is the herald of victory. In its principle 
—the liberty for a nation to walk faith- 
fully after the type of its own individu- 
ality—will be found the political gospel 
of the future. It will send a quicken- 
ing stir of grateful life through a dis- 
severed and discontented land, which 
has long been rent with civil feuds, and 
often stained with fratricidal blood. Its 
influence will be more benign than sun- 
shine or than zephyrs. It will dress 
the labourer’s face with smiles, lift him 
in the scale of civilization, imbue him 
with the true spirit of human toil. It 
will educate and enrich him. It 
will cover the barren rocks with soil ; 
drain the sterile swamps, clothe the 
brown heath with verdure, and people 
the storm-swept gorges of Ireland’s old 
grey hills with beneficent activity and 
enduring peace. The mists from the 
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marshes may obscure the sun, but they 


do not taint or extinguish it. Through 
the gloom there is light, and beyond the 
sorrow there is hope. And in the same 
scroll in which Providence has written 
‘Safety for the British Empire” is in- 
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the policy of the Liberal Party, and 
would have put it down to an infamous 
combination between the Tory Leaders 
and the Home Rule Members below the 
Gangway. Now, Sir, this Bill is the 
production of one man—the highest, no 





scribed ‘‘ Peace, liberty, and content-| doubt, in authority and in power in 
meut for Ireland.” , this Kingdom—of one man practically 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH | alone; and, Sir, it is not the result, so 
(Bristol, W.): Mr. Speaker, the House | far as we can tell, of a very lengthened 
always listens with pleasure to the hon. | or ancient conviction on the part of the 
Member who has just sat down, not | right hon. Gentleman. His addresses 
merely because we recognize in him and his speeches to his constituents 
the highest form of Parliamentary elo- | during the electoral campaign did not 
quence, but also because throughout all lead the country to anticipate for one 
his speeches there is a depth of con- | single moment that he would have made 
viction and honesty of purpose which | himself responsible for such a proposal 
we can all appreciate and approve. Yet, as this. On the contrary, we have heard 
Sir, I can remember the day when, after from more than one of the staunchest 
speaking as plainly as he has done to- | admirers of the right hon. Gentleman 
night on another subject, the hon. Mem- | on that side of the House that, having 





ber for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen) 
was formally drummed out of the Liberal 
Party. The hon. Member has given to 
us his views upon the advantages of 
Home Rule for Ireland; but I observe 
that he carefully abstained from at- 
tempting to prove how the Bill that is 
now before the House would bring about 
those advantages. I admit, Sir, that 
the hon. Member is more than con- 
sistent in the views he has expressed upon 
this great subject. For many years— 
long before Home Rule became part 
of the ereed of the Liberal Party— 


carefully considered those speeches and 
those addresses, and having formed their 
own opinion upon them, they now find 
themselves bound, by the pledges which 
they gave to their constituents upon 
the plain interpretation of the state- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, to vote against this Bill. Well, 
Sir, I may therefore say that, up to 
the date of the close of the Gene- 
ral Election, this policy was not an- 
ticipated from the right hon. Gentle- 
man even by his own followers. Then, 





Sir, there was a sudden change. It be- 


the hon. Member was a Home Ruler; | came evident to the country, not that 
and, Sir, if the measure now before the | the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
House had proceeded from him, at any | would have between 80 and 90 followers 


rate I should not have anything to say 
upon the proposition that there was 
something remarkable in its history. 
But, Sir, this measure, important though 
it is, is, perhaps, important for this rea- 
son as much as any other—namely, 
on account of its history. It does not 
represent the policy of one of the 
great Parties of the State, ratified by 
the constituencies at the polls. It 
does not represent the views of the 
Leaders of the Liberal Party. With 
one great exception, all those Lead- 
ers are going to vote against it; and 
[ will venture to say that if this Bill 


in the new Parliament—for that had 
been practically known to everybody, 
including the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, long before—but that the right 
hon. Gentleman could not obtain a ma- 
jority in the new House of Commons 
without the assistance of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork and of hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway. And, Sir, some- 
thing happened which strangely coin- 
cided with the evidence of that fact. 
Unauthorized statements were sent in a 
|mysterious way to certain newspapers 
| of the right hon. Gentleman’s —— 
| upon this subject of Home Rule for Ire- 





had chanced to have been found in| land—statements which in some mate- 
the Lobby of the House of Commons | rial particulars were strangely like the 
about the middle of January last by, let | Bill which is now before us. Remon- 
us say, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | strances were made by some of the most 
that right hon. Gentleman would have | trusted Colleagues of the right hon. 
disclaimed it altogether as exhibiting | Gentleman, but a very half-hearted 
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denial of those statements was given 
in reply to those remonstrances; and, 
Sir, when Parliament met, on the first 
night of the debate upon the Ad- 
dress the right hon. Gentleman made 
it very clear to the hon. Member 
for Cork that he, at any rate, would 
not object to the disturbance of the 
Legislative Union between England and 
Treland, and within a few days the right 
hon. Gentleman was installed on that 
Bench by the geen of the hon. Member 
for Cork. Now, Sir, I have stated simple 
facts. It has been a favourite subject 
of insinuation with a good many persons 
that the late Conservative Government 
were not impervious to similar tempta- 
tions. Those insinuations have often 
been made, and, as I think, have been 
sufficiently responded to by the distinct 
statements of Lord Salisbury. But, Sir, 
to-night a more definite statement than 
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tention vas communicated to me by one 
of his own Colleagues—a Minister of 
the Crown ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
Yes, Sir ; I do—! Crivs of “‘ Name!” }— 
to the best of my knowledge and belief; 
and if any such statement was communi- 
cated by anyone to the hon. Member I 
am certain that he had not the authority 
to make it. [ Renewed cries of ‘‘ Name!” 
Will the hon. Member do us the plea- 
sure to give the name to the House ? 

Mr. PARNELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman has asked me a question 
which he knows is a very safe one, 
[ Cries of “Oh!” ] I shall be very glad 
to communicate the name of his Col- 
league when I receive his Colleague's 
permission to do so. [Cries of “Oh!” 
and ‘‘Name!”’] 
| Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH: 
| Insinuations are easily made. To prove 








I have ever heard before has come from! them is a very different thing; and I 
the hon. Member for Cork. I think the | have observed that the rules of the codo 
hon. Member stated that his demand of honour of hon. Members below the 
for power to protect Irish industries was Gangway step in at the point when proof 
made at a time when he had every rea-| becomes necessary. But, after all, the 
son to suppose that, if the Conservative | question before the House is not what 
Party had been successful at the polls, | the late Conservative Government did 
they would have offered him a Statutory | or would have done, or what they cer- 


Parliament. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): With power 
to protect Irish industries. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
With power to protect the Irish in- 
dustries. That, I think, would be a 


tainly would not have done; but what 
‘the right hon. Gentleman now on the 
‘Treasury Bench has actually done. 
Under the circumstances which I have 
stated to the House the right hon. Gen- 


‘tleman formed his Cabinet, on the basis 
| 


more agreeable proposition to the hon. | of examination and inquiry into this 


Member for Cork and his Friends than 


the Bill now before the House. I judge! 
from the speeches of the hon. Member for | 


Cork that he is in favour of a protection 
of Irish industries which this Bill would 
not enable him to bring ahout. If the 
hon. Member really believes that he 
could obtain from a Conservative Go- 
vernment a Bill that would be more 
agreeable to him and his Party than the 
Bill before the House, why do they not 
vote against the present measure? But, 
Sir, that is not all that I have to say 
with reference to this remarkable state- 
ment of the hon. Member. I must for 
myself and for my Colleagues state, in 
the plainest and most distinct terms, 
that I utterly and categorically deny that 
the late Conservative Government ever 
had any such intention. 

Mr. PARNELL: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to deny that that in-' 
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important question. Some profane per- 
sons said that it was a Cabinet formed 
on the chance of being able to agree. 
Well, I do not know how that might be. 
'I do not know whether that truly repre- 


sented the state of affairs or not; but 
‘this we do know—we have learnt from 


‘one of the Members of that Cabinet, from 
‘the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), that this examination and inquiry 
was not undertaken by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister in concert 
with his Colleagues. It was so distinctly 
stated in this House; and in proof of 
that I may say that, although the Cabi- 
net was formed in the very early days of 
February, it was not until the 13th of 
March that the first intimation was made 
to the Cabinet that an early edition of 
the plan which the right hon. Gentleman 
had personally framed for the govern- 
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ment of Ireland was ready to be sub- 
mitted to his Colleagues. That fact the 
right hon. Gentleman stated to the 
House himself; and it was not until the 
26th of March that a complete scheme 
was submitted to the Cabinet, which, 
with the important exception of the 
clause relating to the control of the 
Customs and Excise, was substantially 
identical with that which was sub- 
mitted to the House by the right hon. 
Gentleman upon the 8th of April. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guapstone) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) : There were many 
other alterations. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
The right hon. Gentleman says that 
there were many other alterations; but 
I have taken the trouble to compare 
the statement in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
as to the scheme that was submitted 
to the Cabinet when he was a Member 
of it with the scheme that was introduced 
to this House by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, and I assert 
that there was no difference of import- 
ance between them except upon the sub- 
ject of the Customs and Excise. These 
dates show conclusively thattheright hon. 
Gentleman is alone—or, perhaps, in con- 
junction with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, is alone 
—responsible for this scheme, and that 
the Cabinet really never had a voice 
upon the matter. If I wanted proof of 
that I would refer to the debate upon 
the first reading of the Bill, when, in 
answer to all our arguments and to all 
our inquiries, no one Member of the 
Cabinet, with the two exceptions of the 
Prime Minister and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, could do anything more 
than refer us to what we should see 
in the Bill when it was printed and 
circulated among hon. Members. But, 
Sir, no sooner was the Bill printed—and 
it was not until a week after it had been 
read a first time that it was printed — 
than doubts began to arise in the mind 
of its author as to its provisions. On 
May | the right hon. Gentleman began 
to minimize his scheme. The right hon. 
Gentleman then told us that we had not 
to deal with details and particulars, and 
that we had only to decide whether or 
not we should have regard to the prayer 
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of Ireland for the management by her- 
self of affairs specifically and ex- 
clusively her own. On May 10, in 
moving the second reading of the Bill, 
the right hon. Gentleman proceeded 
further, and he announced this very im- 
portant alteration—that the Govern- 
ment would provide that when a pro- 
posal was made to alter taxation in re- 
lation to the Customs and Excise of 
Ireland, the Irish Members should have 
an opportunity of appearing in this 
House to take part in thediscussion. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to dangle 
before our eyes some extraordinary sug- 
gestions as to the mode in which Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish Parliament might 
deal with Imperial and foreign affairs, 
but which have never since got beyond 
the point at which he then left them. 
And then, again, at a subsequent meet- 
ing at the Foreign Office of Members of 
the British Home Rule Party, the right 
hon. Gentleman extended his alterations 
to the promise of a plan for retaining 
to the Irish Representatives a title to be 
heard upon Imperial and reserved ques- 
tions, and he told those present on that 
oceasion that votes given on this Bill 
would not be taken as binding them to 
support the Land Purchase Bill, hitherto 
considered to be an inseparable part of 
the measure. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That was 
my own speech on the Land Purchase Bill. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
am glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
quoted his own speech, and I am not 
going to follow his example ; but he dis- 
tinctly presented to his followers—and 
I am open to correction by many who 
were present—that their votes upon the 
second reading of this Bill would not 
bind their votes upon the Land Purchase 
Bill, and he went on to say that pro- 
vided the barren honour of a second 
reading were vouchsafed to this Bill no 
further progress would be made with it. 
These were the concessions, the modifi- 
cations, the explanations, and the with- 
drawals which were promised by the 
right hon. Gentleman in the hope that 
by means of them he might unite his 
Party in support of his scheme. But 
even that did not suffice. All these 
tactics, no doubt, required delay, and 
there were influences at work—subter- 
ranean influences—which somehow or 
other delayed the judgment of Parlia- 
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ment upon this great scheme of Her 
Majesty's Government. Never was a 
Government so little anxious, to all ap- 
pearance, to obtain the judgment of the 
House of Commons upon a great pro- 
posal to effect alterations in the law. 
For a whole week after the commence- 
ment of the debate on the second read- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman could not 
be induced to ask the House of Com- 
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Resolution, as was suggested by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Durham 
(Sir Joseph Pease) on Friday night. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself has 
very frankly and very properly, in reply 
to some remarks of my own, expounded 
the true position of the House in this 
matter. He has said that the vote of 
this House is to be given for the very 
thing which has always been put by 


mons to divert its attention from acade- | him in contrast to an abstract Resolu- 
mical discussions, which were not of the | tion—namely, that it is a vote having 
slightest interest to anybody, in order to | reference to a Bill before Parliament. 
proceed with his Bill ; and when he had | And no wonder that the right hon. Gen- 
bardened his heart to that point, some- | tleman repudiated the suggestion—the 
how—of course, not from his initiative | clever suggestion—of the hon. Member 
—Government Business was introduced, | for the Scotland Division of Liverpool 
which practically delayed the considera- | (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) the other night, 
tion of this Bill, but which Business, if| when he told the House that what we 





the Government had not deliberately 
wasted their opportunities, might have 
been dealt with long before. The net! 
result, Sir, is this—that during a long 
and weary month the debate on the se- 
cond reading of a measure which was 
imperatively required for the restoration 
of social order in Ireland has been pro- 
tracted without a word of remonstrapce 
from the right hon. Gentleman. And 
how has the interval been spent by the 
wirepullers of the Liberal Party? We, 
know very well that every method of | 
persuasion, of influence, of intimidation, | 
and of abuse has been used against hon. 
Members on that side of the House, | 
who because they could not depart with 

the same facility as Her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment from the principles they had 

hitherto held — because they thought 

themselves bound by their pledges to 

their constituents, have been branded | 
as traitors and Secessionists. Well, Sir, 

at last, to-night, we are about to come 

to an issue upor this Bill; and even yet | 





had before us was merely a draft for 
discussion, and not a definite plan to 
establish a Statutory Parliament for Ire- 
land. But still the clouds do seem to 
obscure the minds of some hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, as acute and as intelligent 
as the hon. Member for Clapham (Mr. 
Moulton), who addressed the House on 
Friday evening. That hon. Gentleman 
said that the House was in a favourable 
position for avowing its conviction with 
regard to the great question of autonomy 
for Ireland, unhampered by the manner 
in which the principle was to be carried 


lout. Who can for a moment, if he 


really considers the matter, believe 
that a question of principle can be 
separated from the question of the pos- 
sibility of the application of the prin- 
ciple? If any hon. Member of this 
House votes for the establishment of a 
Statutory Parliament for the transaction 
of Irish affairs without having satisfied 
himself that it is possible that such a 
Parliament can be established consist- 





the issue is clouded, or is attempted to | ently with the maintenance of the real 
be clouded, by the supporters of the | supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
right hon. Gentleman. The staple of | and with the protection of the rights of 


some of the speeches which have been | the minority, I will venture to say that 


delivered from that Bench has been | 
abuse of a coercion policy to be applied | 
for 20 years, which they have calum- | 
niated Lord Salisbury by attributing to 
him ; and we have been told by many 
speakers that we are asked to vote on 
the adoption of such a policy. Sir, 
that is not the question on which 
the vote of the bulk of the House will 
be given. Neither will the vote of the 
House be given to-night on an abstract 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


the vote of that hon. Member is not 
only a farce, but a mischievous farce, for 
such a vote merely means this—that it 
discredits the existing system of govern- 
ment and of legislation for Ireland, 
without expressing any opinion as to 
what should be put in its place. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Durham 
(Sir Joseph Pease) suggested the other 
night that this scheme was impracti- 
cable ; that the House was not prepared 
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to assent to it; and that it ought to be 
withdrawn. But, Sir, se long as this 
scheme nominally holds the field, so 
long it is the scheme on which Members 
of this House are called upon to record 
their votes. If you are opposed to this 
scheme, you will vote against the Bill; 
if you are in favour of the scheme, you 
will vote for the Bill. If you vote for 
the Bill, what does that vote pledge you 
to? Why, Sir, it pledges you to a Bill 
that is not to be remodelled, and that is 
not to be reconstructed, except as re- 
gards the relations of the Representa- 
tives of Ireland to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. I think the right hon. Gentleman 
will not deny that. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes; I 


do. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
have simply quoted the words used by 
the right hon. Gentleman in this House 
on Friday last ; and, of course, if these 
explanations and withdrawals and con- 
cessions are to be carried further to- 
night, I cannot say how much further 
they will go. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself then distinctly stated that 
this Bill was not to be remodelled, and was 
not to be reconstructed, except in regard 
to the relations of the Irish Represen- 


tatives to the Imperial Parliament ; and | 


I think he used the word ‘‘never.” I 
do not know how long the right hon. 
Gentleman’s ‘‘never” lasts. It may 
last even a shorter time than his oppo- 
sition to the principle of Home Rule for 
Ireland lasted when he saw the result of 
the Election. That, at any rate, is our 
present position in regard to this mea- 
sure. That is the position of the Bill; 
that, so far as we know, is the point at 
which the Government have stood with 
regard to any possible alterations in it. 
And the right hon. Gentleman has fur- 
ther stated that he will accept a vote in 


favour of the second reading of the Bill | 
as a promise or engagement, than which | 
nothing can be more definite or more | 


distinet either as to substance or as to 
time, in favour of the establishment, at 


the first available moment, of a Parlia- , 


ment which he described as a practically 
independent Body for the exclusive ma- 
nagement of Irish as distinct from Im- 
ip affairs. Now, can any hon. Mem- 

er suppose that having given a vote in 
favour of that principle to-night, he does 
not compromise his action inthe autumn, 
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or that he will not be appealed to as hav- 
ing deprived himself by such a vote of 
the power of disappointing Ireland of 
what he has virtually promised her by 
his vote in the summer by withdrawing 
from the support of this Biil or a similar 
Bill in the Autumn Session? Sir, I trust 
that the House to-night will not commit 
itself to so dangerous u pledge. My 
view of this matter is shortly this—I am 
anxious, as far as may be possible, that 
the political privileges and disabilities 
of the people should be equal throughout 
the Three Kingdoms; but I do think 
that throughout the Three Kingdoms 
sufficient power should be retained in 
the hands of the Central Government 
for the effective control of law and order, 
and the real and practical supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament should be 
preserved. We have had many legal 
arguments for and against the theory 
whether the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament will be preserved by the Bill. 
I will not touch that question. The hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) to-night 
has said that he accepts this Bill as sub- 
ordinating the Irish Parliament to the 
Imperial Parliament. Well, Sir, it may 
do so in theory, but how will it bein 
practice ? The hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) has told us that the only 
difference the Bill would make in the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
would be the difference between a power 
exercised and a power in reserve; but I 
maintain that you cannot reserve a 
power which you deliberately give away. 
By this Bill this House is asked de- 
liberately to give away to the Irish 
Legislative Body in Dublin the sole 
control over Irish affairs. If that be 
so, it would be practically impossible 
for this House to legislate upon Irish 
affairs, having given away their power 
to the Irish Legislative Body in Dub- 
lin, and in the absence of the Irish 
Members here. More than this, it isa 
capital article of the Irish Legislative 
Body that itshould have thecontrol of the 
Executive Government of Ireland. Well, 
Sir, that being so, this House could not 
deal with the Executive Government 
of Ireland, which would be constitu- 
tionally responsible to the Irish Legis- 
lative Body in Dublin. Therefore I con- 
tend that for all practical purposes, so 
far as Irish affairs are concerned, this 
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Bill does deprive the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of its supremacy and hand it over 
to the Parliament in Dublin. That 
surely is a large concession. Do we 
get anything in return? One ofthe two 
main objects which the right hon. Gen- 
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questions not with regard to their merits, 
but with regard to what they could get for 
Ireland; and that their votes might de- 
pend, therefore, upon some change in the 
powers given to the Legislative Body in 
Dublin, or cn some financial boon which 





tlemau proposed to himself when he in- | might be afforded to Ireland by the Im- 
troduced this Bill was to restore to the| perial Parliament. Would that, Sir, 
Imperial Parliament its dignity, and| tend to the unity of the Empire, or 
to legislation its natural and ancient|to the advantage of Great Britain? 
unimpeded course; and the right hon.| But, more than this, the Chief Secre- 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire-| tary for Treland desires to free this 
land made the same remark earlier, in| House from the discussion of Irish 
rather rougher language. He said he affairs; but the Irish Members are still 
wished to remove the Irish Members | to come to this House for the discussion 
from the House of Commons, because | of affairs reserved from the Irish Legis- 
they turned out Ministries and rejected | lative Body, according to the proposals 
Bills from motives which were not, in our | as modified by the Prime Minister ; and, 
sense, national and patriotic. Now, Sir, | therefore, we should have some Irish 
the Bill as it was framed effected this—it matters discussed here by hon. Mem- 
banished the Irish Members from the| bers taking, as they do now, opposite 
Imperial Parliament. But how is it) views; and it would be very strange if, 
after the alterations which the right in the first place, the legislation which 
hon. Gentleman has promised to em-| might be passed by this House on those 
body in it? The Irish Members are to | subjects was deemed in Ireland less 
come here in their full strength for the | foreign than the legislation we pass 
consideration and discussion of all Im- | now, or if, on the other hand, the sub- 
perial and reserved affairs. I do not) jects were not made, by the ingenuity 
think anything was more clearly de-|of Irishmen, vehicles for introducing 
monstrated in this House by the right | discussions on every conceivable ques- 
hon. Gentleman, who is a master of ar- | tion in the House of Commons. There- 


gument, than this—that it would be im- 
age for the Queen’s Government to 

e carried on by a House of Commons 
varying in its composition from day to 
day ; on one day turning out a Ministry, 
and on the next day reinstating it. He 
showed how difficult it would be to dis- | 
tinguish between the classes of Business | 
in which the different Members might | 
take part, and he dwelt on the anomaly | 
of having two classes of Members in this | 
House, the one competent to deal with 
all kinds of Business, and the other 
only summoned for certain kinds of | 
Business, and in the intervals consigned | 
to a state of suspended animation. Well, | 
Sir, that, I think, would utterly ruin | 
the efficiency of the Imperial Parlia-| 
ment—first, as a working machine, and, | 
secondly, as a power tv control the Exe- | 
cative Government. The Chief Secre- | 
tary for Ireland told us that he objected | 


fore, what I would say is this—that 
while, by the proposed alterations of 
the right hon. Gentleman, you would do 
almost irreparable injury to the Impe- 
rial Parliament, you do nothing, on the 
other hand, to remove the main objec- 
tion to this Bill, for the main objection 
to this Bill is that you give to the Irish 
Legislative Body complete control of 
Irish legislation and administration free 
from the control of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Of course, in objecting to that 
we are told that we are incurably op- 
posed to any measure that shows con- 
fidence in the Irish people. But, Sir, 
we cannot forget the views that have 
been expressed by the Irish popular 
Representatives, and the objects that 
are aimed at by the Irish tenants, and 
we cannot believe that all those views 
and those objects will be entirely 
changed by the mere passing of the 





to the Irish Members as a disturbing | measure that is now before the House. 
element in the House of Commons.| Why, Sir, Her Majesty’s Government 
Why, Sir, if they are a disturbing ele-| do not believe it themselves, for if 
ment now, what would they be under | they did they never would have sug- 
such a proposal as this? We have been | gested that Land Purchase Bill, which, 


warned that they would vote on Imperial 
Sir Michael Hicks- Beach 


up till to-night, we have supposed to be 
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an inseparable part of this great scheme 
for the restoration of social order in Ire- 
land. If they did believe it they never 
would have attempted to reserve from 
the Irish Legislative Body a power of | 
imposing religious disabilities on any | 
class of the people of that country, or of 
interfering with the rights of Corpora- 
tions. Nor would they have suggested 


{June 7, 





to the House that we should pass a 
special enactment to prevent injustice to | 
Irish Judges, whose only fault has been | 
that they have faithfully administered | 
the law. Sir, these very points of religious | 
freedom and of security of property 
are the points on which the Loyal mino- 
rity in Ireland are at the present mo- | 
ment most anxious. Well, the bon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), in the 
speech which he made to-night—so mild, 
and so remarkably contrasting with his 
previous utterances before this Bill was 
introduced — suggested that the Irish 
Loyal minority might be protected by 
the system of Orders in the new Irish 
Legislative Body. I think he told us 
that this was a very salutary provision. 
I marvel at that statement coming from 
the Leader of the Party who have, year 
after year, ever since I can remem- 
ber, protested against the thing most 
nearly corresponding to this Institution 
of Orders, which, at the moment, I can 
recollect in Ireland—namely, the institu- 
tion of ex oficio Guardians in Poor 
Law Unions, is the most objectionable 
thing in the whole system of Irish local 
government. It may be, however, that 
the hon. Member for Cork, like the 
right hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
Bench, has changed his opinion. If so, 
I shall welcome the change ; but I must 
say that I cannot see how his support 
of this remarkable proposition of the 
First Order in the new Irish Legislative 
Body is consistent with his long-con- 
tinued opposition to a Body like the ex 
oficio Guardians in Poor Law Unions. 
But I am bound to say that the hon. 
Member guarded himself, for he told 
us that he did not quite approve the 
period of veto allowed to the First 
Order in the Irish Legislative Body, 
and he rather doubted the proposals 
of the Government with respect to the 
mode in which the First Order should 
be elected. [‘ No, no!”’] 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): He said 
the qualification, 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Well, that was the impression I derived. 
At any rate, the assent was qualified ; 
and I also understood the hon. Member 
to say that, if this Bill should reach 
Committee, he would not be prevented 
from offering a distinct resistance to this 
protection of the minority, which he 
now considers is in principle a salutary 
provision. As a matter of fact, the 
Loyal minority in Ireland have seen the 
Bill with this provision included in it; 
and whatever may have been their 
political creed—whether they are Con- 
servatives, Liberals, or Radicals—they 
are practically unanimous in declaring 
that it does not remove their fears of 
this measure. Why do they fear it? 
I think not so much on account of the 
danger which they might incur from bad 
legislation as of those greater dangers 
which they might incur from bad or un- 
just administration. Now, there has 
been some talk of armed resistance. 
Well, I have seen something of Ire- 
land, and I have learnt to believe that 
if you want to arrive at the real 
English meaning of Irish speeches you 
must make a very liberal discount from 
the words spoken. I have never heard 
it alleged that there would be any at- 
tempt on the part of anybody in Ire- 
Jand at armed resistance to an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament. What I have 
heard stated is this—that the relations 
between the minority in Ireland and the 
Irish Legislative Body would be very 
dangerous. Now, that view has been 
treated with ridicule, not merely in that 
quarter of the House, but also by right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench. 
I do not think that it was wise to treat 
that matter with ridicule. It is per- 
fectly possible—I hope it might be so— 
that there would be no open resistance 
in Ireland to an Irish Legislative Body 
and Irish Executive; and yet if anyone 
looks back to the history of the Battle 
of the Boyne, and the events that pre- 
ceded that battle, and if one also bears 
in mind what the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) has stated to-night to this 
House, that he would not be safe in 
Ulster—[An hon. Memser: No; he did 
not say that.|—and the fact that the 
present Government, mainly in view of 
the deep animosities between different 
factions in the North of Ireland, had 
found it necessary to pass an Arms Act, 
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I do not think he will treat with ridicule 
even the possibility of open resistance. 
But, to my mind, what is very much 
more likely is this—that the successful 
career of the National League will be 
imitated in the North of Ireland, and 
that the Irish Legislative Body and 
Executive will find themselves met by | 
a sort of resistance which they might | 
find it very difficult, if not impos- | 
sible, to deal with. I do not think | 
that they would have the help of Im- | 
perial troops in any such matter. The | 
Imperial troops, if this Bill were to, 
become law, would be in Ireland as they 
are sometimes in our great self-govern- 
ing Colonies, for the maintenance of Im- 
perial authority, and for defence against 
foreign attack, but not for interference 
between the local Government and its 
subjects. I suspect that hon. Members 
below the Gangway, if they were then 
the Irish Executive, would be disposed 
to look with more favour than they do 
at present on the quasi-military charac- 
ter of the Irish Constabulary, and even, | 
perhaps, to suggest certain coercive | 
legislation from the Irish Legislative | 
Body—a course which would be deeply | 
painful to hon. Members opposite. But 
there would be something worse. Co- 
ercive legislation directed against the 
Irish minority would excite deep sym- 
pathy in Scotland and in England, and 
that would not tend to the establishment 
of those harmonious relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland which you 
expect to be insured by the Bill that is 
now before the House. Well, Sir, I do 
not want at all to go into the details of 
this Bill; but the point which I have 
touched upon is nota detail. It is what 
is known, though I think somewhat in- 
accurately, as the Ulster Question. And 
what we feel about that matter is this— 
that we cannot—it is the first difficulty 
upon the threshold of any proposal of 
this kind—we cannot give uncontrolled 
authority to the majority of the people 
in Ireland without the gravest risk of 
injury and injustice to the minority far 
greater than anything that could be pos- 
sible under any Coercion Act which has 
ever been passed by the Imperial Par- 
liament. I may be asked to define 
what coercion is. Of course, we are con- 
stantly twitted with this suggestion—that 
coercion is our only alternative policy. 
To my mind, coercion may he defined in 
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this way. It is restriction upon the 
liberty of the subject in Ireland which 
does not exist in any other parts of the 
United Kingdom. If that be so, the 
present Government are not opposed to 
coercion in principle in spite of their 
denunciations of coercion. I can re- 
member when I was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, in 1875, that it was my duty 
to pass a Bill through Parliament which 
mainly imposed the precise restrictions 
on the possession and use of arms that 
are included in the Bill which has just 
been passed by the right hon. Gentle. 
man the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland; and, Sir, that Bill in 1875 was 
resisted by the whole of the popular 
Irish Party as strongly and as vehe- 
mently as any Coercion Bill that was 
ever proposed in this House. The hon. 
Member for the County of Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) distinguished himself on that 
occasion by speaking for four hours in 
this House; and that was the character 
of the resistance to that measure. Her 
Majesty’s Government only object to 
coercion if that coercion touches the 
National League. The Secretary of State 
for War told us the other day that this 
was because the National League is a 
political organization. Now, Sir, the 
freedom of political organization in the 
United Kingdom is a great popular 
right. Long may it continue. But 
political organizations have their duties 
as well as their rights, and in return for 
the freedom which they enjoy they are 
bound to carry on their agitation for the 
objects which they desire by Consti- 
tutional means. If a political organiza- 
tion in Great Britian were to seek to 
promote its objects by the use of intimi- 
dation followed by outrage, by inter- 
ference with individual liberty—well, 
Sir, the law ought to deal very strictly 
with that organization, and if it was not 
strong enough to deal with it, it ought to 
be made so. And, Sir, that, neither more 
nor less, is all that we mean by coercive 
legislation for Ireland. We object to 
this measure because we believe it de- 
stroys the advantages of the Union, and 
does not satisfy that national sentiment 
which the hon. Member for Cork repre- 
sents. He admitted that it did not 
satisfy that national sentiment as much 
as (irattan’s Parliament did. If it does 
not satisfy that national sentiment, it 
cannot bring about that improved state 
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of feeling between Great Britain and 
Ireland which has been the basis of the 
arguments of the supporters of the mea- 
sure. The right hon. Gentleman and 
his supporters have appealed to the opi- 
nion of the civilized world. Well, there 
are several kinds of foreign opinion. 


There is the opinion of those who are | 


notoriously hostile to England. That 
opinion may be set aside. There is the 
opinion of others who express their views 
merely asa bid for political office. Ishould 
not pay much attention to that opinion. 
But there is a friendly opinion, and to 
that let us pay all due attention. But even 
to that let us say that we do not brook 
interference in our domestic affairs. 
Now, Sir, I think we may take warning 
from these expressions of opinion. They 
are given now with hesitation generally, 
almost with bated breath; and why? 
Because these affairs are domestic affairs. 
But if the Irish Legislative Body was 
once established at Dublin—if that Irish 
Legislative Body contracted, as it would 
very soon contract, a loan in New York 
or in Paris—when that was done, we 
think there would be a temptation, and 
a justification even, for foreign inter- 
ference between us and Ireland, in the 
event of any financial or political diffi- 
culties between the Irish Government or 
Parliament and this Government or Par- 
liament, which might cost us dearly. 
No, Sir; this is our affair; but it is not 
only the affair of Irishmen. The hon. 
Member for Cork seemed to question the 
right of my noble Friend near me (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), and the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain), to discuss Irish affairs. 
I would venture to remind the hon. 
Member for Cork that we are still a 
United Kingdom, and, please God, we 
long mean to be so. The Union was 
effected by the vote of the Parliament 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
_— ; And the money of Eng- 
and. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: The 
Union was effected by the vote of the 
Parliament of Great Britain, as well as 
the vote of the Parliament of Ireland. 
Whatever may be the result of to-night’s 
division, this at any rate is certain—that 
the majority of the Representatives of 
Great Britain in this | am will vote 
against this Bill; and I do not hesitate 
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to say that the House of Commons has 
no right, even if this Bill should be 
carried by the votes of a majority of 
Members from Ireland, to modify the 
Union without the previous consent of 
the people of Great Britain, who have 
never been consulted in this matter at 
all. The right hon. Gentleman has told 
| us that this proposal has been welcomed 
with warmth throughout the country, 
and he has urged that his opponents are 
only certain classes and their depen- 
dents. If he believes in his own state- 
ments he will not fear to appeal to the 
| people of Great Britain. [Mr. W. 
| EX. Guapstone: Hear, hear! ] Their 
| verdict, and their verdict alone, can 
| really settle this question. I believe, 
in spite of the great authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that this ver- 
dict will be given decisively in condem- 
nation of his policy ; and if it be given 
I also believe that the Irish people will 
accept it, because they are bound to 
submit themselves to the majority, and 
if they do not the people of this coun- 
try will know the reason why. The 
issue is now near. I am sorry that in 
the consideration of that issue Party 
questions have been raised. I regretted 
to hear the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth) on Friday night, 
as the burden of his speech, make an 
urgent appeal to those who sit about 
him to avoid doing a vital injury to 
the Liberal Party. ‘The life or the death 
of a Government in this country is as 
nothing in comparison with the conse- 
quences of the vote we are called upon 
to give. I think we who sitin this part 
of the House may claim to have given 
some proof that we do not look on this 
matter from the point of personal ad- 
vantage; that we are not thinking of 
the interests of our Party; that we are 
trying only to save our country from 
that which we believe to be the greatest 
evil which has ever menaced it in our 
generation. Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Edinburgh 
(Mr. Goschen) said very truly that we 
are the trustees and inheritors of the 
Parliamentary privileges of a free and 
historic Kingdom —a Kingdom which 
is the centre of a great but loosely 
united Empire. Many Members on 
both sides of the House are looking for 
means to unite and weld together that 
Empire more firmly than at present. 
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Let us beware how we admit the canker 
of disintegration into its very heart. 
There may be dangers in the rejection 
of this Bill. There may be difficulties 
in store for us in this House or in Ire- 
land. But these dangers and difficulties 
will vanish before a bold determination 
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right hon. Gentlemen opposite pursucd 
on their accession to power matter 
of reproach against them. [ Opposition 
laughter.| If they do not like to do 
me that justice I shall not ask it. On 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
I need not dwell at great length. He 





to confront the responsibility from which | began by stating a series of what he 
we cannot escape, and to maintain | succinctly described as simple facts. I 
the union of our Government and our) will not say his simple facts are 
Parliament before the nations of the | pure fictions, because that would hardly, 
world. _perhaps, be courteous. But they are 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- | as devoid of foundation as if they had 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstons) (Edin- | been pure fiction. The right hon. Gen- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Mr. Speaker—I | tleman declared—though I do not see 
shall venture to make, Sir, a few re- that it has much to do with the matter 
marks on the speech of the right hon. | —that thisis the Bill of one man. Well, 
Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach);|I am amazed that the noble Lord and 
but I will first allow myself the satisfac- | the right hon. Gentleman speak as if 
tion of expressing what I believe to be | they had been at my elbow all day, and 
avery widespread sentiment, and saying | every day, through the autumn and 
with what pleasure I listened to two/| winter of last year. How can any man 
speeches this evening—the singularly | know that this is the Bill of one man? 
eloquent speech of the senior Member | [A /augh.| How can the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen), and | who laughs know that this is the Bill 





the masterly exposition—for I cannot 
call it less—of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). Sir, I feel a strong con- 
viction that speeches couched in that 
tone, marked alike by sound statesman- 
ship and far-seeing moderation, will 
never fail to produce a lasting effect 
upon the minds and convictions of the 
people of England and Scotland. Sir, 
with respect to the personal question 
which has arisen between the hon. 
Member for Cork and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) I think it no part of my duty 
to interfere. I have avoided, and I 
shall avoid, in the diseussion of this 
question, so far as I can, all matters 
which are of a purely polemical charac- 
ter between Party and Party. I pre- 
sume that this subject will be carried 
further. I understand a distinct allega- 
tion to be made by the hon. Member for 
Cork with regard to some person, whose 
name he does not give, but who is one 
of a limited body. In that limited body 
it will not be difficult, I conclude, to 
— it if itcan be given. Upon that 

pass no judgment. I simply make 
this comment upon a subject which is 
of considerable public interest. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite will do 
me the justice to say that I have not 
sought, before taking Office or since 
taking it, to make the conduct which 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


|}of one man? Reference is made to 
the allegations of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain). My right hon. Friend 
could only speak within the compass of 
his knowledge, and if he said that it was 
the Bill of one man he would know no 
more about it than the hon. Member 
| opposite, What my right hon. Friend 
said, and said truly, was to state the 
time at which the Bill came before the 
Jabinet. But, Sir, long before that time 
the subject of the Bill and its leading 
details had been matter of anxious con- 
sideration between me and my nearest 
political Friends. [ Cries of “‘Name!”] 
I never heard a more extraordinary de- 
mand in my life, not to say gross im- 
propriety. I refer to those of my Col- 
leagues who were most likely to give 
the most valuable aid, and with whom 
'from the first I was in communication. 
Then, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
says we were installed in Office by the 
help of the hon. Member for Cork. The 
right hon. Gentleman appears to have 
forgotten the elementary lessons of 
arithmetic. It is perfectly true that 
the energetic assistance of the hon. 
Member for Cork might have kept the 
right hon. Gentleman in Office. The 
right hon. Gentleman speaks of the 
Party behind him and the Liberal Party, 
as it then was on this side of the House, as 
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if they er be-y ual bag“, Ver - ro Specs with, those representing 
only required the hon. Member for Cor nglish and Scotch constituencies. 
and his Friends to turn the scale. [Lord | right hon. Gentleman talks about a Dis- 
Raxpotpx Onvroniti: They were. ] | solution, and I am very glad to find that 
The were, says the noble Lord? The | uponthat point he and we are much more 
noble Lord’s arithmetic is still more de-| nearly associated in our views and ex- 
remy ey b by - yr ravage ae serra Dn gr by nl pero any an 
an 250. en the right hon. Gentle- | point. er what the right hon. Gen- 
man says that with the exception of the | tleman has said, and the want of ac- 
Customs and Excise Duties no change | quaintance which he has shown with 
was made in the Bill after it was first | the history of this Bill, on which he 
a Ns the Seige a “y no ye $9 br geome ve ie + og said 
means of knowing that, even if it were; by my right hon. Friend behind me 
true, but it happens to be entirely |(Mr. Goschen), I must again remind 
untrue. Provisions of great importance | the House, at any rate, in the clearest 
had never been seen by my right | terms I can use, of the exact position in 
hon. Friend the Member for West; which we stand with reference to the 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain). My | Bill. In the first place, I take it to be 
right hon. Friend took exception to | absolutely beyond dispute, on broad and 
certain provisions of the Bill without | high Parliamentary grounds, that that 
being acquainted with the whole corpus | which is voted upon to-night is the prin- 
of the Bill. That is the fact; so that | ciple of the Bill as distinguished from the 
the right hon. Gentleman is entirely | particulars of the Bill. [4 laugh.| What 
wrong also upon this as well as upon his | may be the principle of the Bill, I grant 
—_ « — facts. Bev a | you wa 3 wok L gewinsd od nana 
on. Gentleman says tha ad an-|mine. [4 laugh. e hon. Member 
nounced that this Bill was not to be re- | laughs; I am much obliged for his run- 
ey I none eae ce of | ning commentary, which isnot usual on 
the kind. I announced that id not | my observations, but it is our duty to 
romise that it should be reconstructed. | give our own sense of the construction 
| A laugh.] There are actually Gentle- | of the principle of the Bill, and I think I 
men opposite—Members of Parliament | drew a confirmation of that construction 
— A. represent os Lede AR 0 from Ps speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
think this a matter of laughter, and | man, because he himself said this wasa 
can see no distinction between promises | Bill for the purpose of establishing a 
that a Bill shall not be reconstructed, | Legislative Body in Ireland for the ma- 
= not mete promised wn it = be. <i ge of Irish affairs. Well, Sir, haz 
conceive that a person who has pro- | —if we have any power or any title to 
mised that a Bill shall be reconstructed | give our view on the subject—is the 
is bound to reconstructit. Is that true?| principle of the Bill. As respects the 
A person who has not promised that a | particulars of the Bill, I apprehend it to 
Bill shall be reconstructed is free to| be beyond all question that Members 
reconstruct it, but is not bound to do so. | voting for the principle of the Bill are 
I hope I Pe Fame a a ee ; in 4 a peer, | and absolutely free 
an am glad to see that the laughter | —that if they consider that there is an- 
opposite has ceased as light has flowed | other set of provisions by means of 
in upon the minds of those hon. Gentle- | which better and fuller effect may be 
men. I was struck with another obser- | given to the principle of the Bill they 
=. oe ig ot gente stage we He es ‘.,. ae A ag oy - be! ae 
ys that this Bill, whatever else may |ticulars they find in it which hinder 
happen, will at any rate be rejected by | that better and fuller effect being given 
the votes of a majority of English and | to the principle. [4 /augh.] That does 
pie ie chart Wy Ree oh pace a = = aoe R = oe one 
is cheere ose who teach us; the hon. Member who laughs will no 
that they are, above all things, anxious | rise in his place at any time and say 
for the maintenance of an absolutely | that a Member is not at liberty to re- 
United Kingdom, and an absolutely | move each and all, if he thinks fit, of the 
United Parliament, in which Irish Mem- | particulars of the Bill if in good faith he 
bers are in all respects to be assimilated | believes that the principle of the Bill 
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tan be better and more adequately pro- 
moted by a different set of provisions. 
But the Government have taken certain 
engagements. They have taken an en- 
gzagement as to taxation for the interven- 
tion of Irish Members, to the terms of 
which I need not refer. They have also 
taken en engagement on the claim of 
Ireland to a continued concern through 
her Membersin the treatment of Imperial 
subjects generally. And that has en- 
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one of great importance; but I must 
say that while I in no respect recede 
from the statement made in regard to 
it at the opening of these debates, yet I 
cannot see that any certain plan for 
Ulster has made any serious or effective 
progress. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for North Armagh 
(Major Saunderson) emphatically dis- 
' claims the severance of Ulster from the 
| rest of Ireland, and the hon. Member for 





tailed a positive pledge to reconstruct the | Cork has laid before us a reasoned and 
24th clause, at to adopt certain con- | elaborate argument on that subject to- 
sequential Amendments connected with day, which, as it appears to me, requires 
it. One more question has been raised | the careful attention of those who pro- 
and has excited a deep interest, and that pose such a plan for our acceptance. We 
is with respect to other Amendments to retain, however, perfect freedom to judge 
the Bill. Ofcourse, as to the freedom the case upon its merits. Now, Sir, I 
of hon. Members to suggestother Amend- | want to say a word upon the subject of 
ments. I have spoken in terms which, | Irish loyalism, because we are obliged 
I think, are abundantly large. As re-| to use phrases in debates of this kind 
spects our duty, there can be no ques- | which cannot be explained from time to 
tion at all that our duty, if an interval is | time when using them, and it is well that 
granted to us, and the circumstances of | there should bea little understanding be- 


the present Session require the with- 
drawal of the Bill, and it is to be re-in- 
troduced with Amendments at an early 


\forehand. When I hear the speeches of 
| the hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
| Johnston)—and of some other Gentle- 





date in the autumn—of course, it is our| men—it always appears to me that he 
duty to amend our Bill with every real | is under the pious conviction that loyalty 
amendment and improvement, and with | is innate in the Irish Protestants, and 
whatever is calculated to make it more | disloyalty innate in fe slight pause] 
effective and more acceptable for the | some other persons. I do believe that 
attainment of its end. It is, asa matter| he is under the impression that at all 
of course, and without any specific as- | times, in all the long generations of Irish 
surance, our duty to consider all such | history, that has been the distinction 
Amendments. We are perfectly free to be drawn between Protestants and 
to deal with them; but it would be | persons who are not Protestants. | ‘‘ No, 
the meanest and the basest act on the | no!”] Is Protestant loyalism a thing 
part of the Government to pretend that | that has a date and origin, or is it not? 
they have a plan of reconstruction | Has the hon. Member, or the hon. and 
ready beforehand, cut and dry, in their | gallant Member for North Armagh 
minds at a time when from the very (Major Saunderson), inquired what was 
nature of the case it must be obvious | the state of Ireland in the 18th century 
that they can have no such thing. So | with respect to loyalty? As far as re- 
much, then, for the situation, for the | garded the great mass of the population 
freedom of Members to propose Amend- | —the Roman Catholic population—-they 
ments, for the duty of the Government | were hardly born into political life until 
to consider Amendments and improve | the close of the century, and for a long 
their Bill, if they can, with the view of | period, in the time of Dean Swift, who 





a fuller and better application of the 
principle; but subject, let me add, to 
conditions, five in number, which have 
been clearly enumerated on a former 
occasion, and from which there is no 
intention on our part to recede. The 
right hon. Gentleman speaks of Ulster 
as a — of principle. The ques- 
tion of Ulster, or whatever the common 
name of the question may be, may be 
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‘describes their incapacity for political 
action as something beyond belief, it 
would have been absurd to speak of 
them as loyal or disloyal. But at the 
close of the century the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics of Ireland were de- 
scribed in a short passage by Mr. Burke, 
which I shall now read to the House. 
The date of it is 1796, and it is taken 
from a letter to Mr. Windham. He 
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speaks of the subject of disaffection. 
“Tt” —that is to say disaffection— 


“has cast deep roots in the principles and 
habits of the majority among the lower and 
middle classes of the whole Protestant part of 
Ireland. The Catholics who are intermingled 
with them are more or less tainted. In the 
other parts of Ireland (some in Dublin only 
excepted) the Catholics, who are in a manner 
the whole people, are as yet sound ; but they 
may be provoked, as all men easily may be, out 
of their principles.”’ 
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upon the whole, the balance of authority 
seems to me to have established, as a 
clear and elementary proposition that 
cannot be denied, that this Parliament, 
be it the Imperial Parliament or not, as 
long as it continues in its legal iden- 





tity, is possessed now, as it was pos- 
| sessed before the Union and before the 
itime of Grattan’s Parliament, of a 
supremacy which is absolutely and in 
‘the nature of things inalienable, which 


What does that mean? That the Pro-|it could not part with it if would, and 
testants, not having grievances to com- | which it would not part with if it could. 
plain of, have become loyal; but in| There is no doubt a practical question, 
many cases the Roman Catholics, as Mr. | because it is quite true that in consti- 








Burke says, have been provoked, as all 
men easily may be, out of their prin- 
ciples of loyalty. And these are words, 
and these are ideas, which show us what 
is the way in which to promote loyalty, 
and what is the way in which we can 
destroy it. Another subject on which I 
shall dwell only for a moment is that of 
federation. Many Gentlemen in this 
House are greatly enamoured of this 
idea, and the object they have in view is 
a noble object. I will not admit the 
justice of the disparagement cast by the 
right hon. Gentleman on the British 
Empire. Ido not consider that this is 
a “‘loosely-connected Empire.” But I 
admit that, if means can be devised of 
establishing a more active connection 
with our distant Colonies, the idea is 
well worthy the attention of every loyal 
man. The idea of federation is a popular 
one. I will give no opinion upon it now ; 
but I suspect that it is beset with more 
difficulties than have as yet been exa- 
mined or brought to light. But this Bill, 
whatever be its rights or wrongs in any 
other respect, is unquestionably a step— 
an important step — in that direction. 
Federation rests essentially upon two 
things, and upon two things alone, as 
preconditioned. One is the division of 
Legislature, and the other is the division 
of subjects, and both those divisions are 
among the vital objects of this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman has referred 
to the question of supremacy. My own 
opinion is that this debate has, in a 
considerable degree, cleared the ground 
upon that subject. It is most satisfac- 
tory to me to hear the statements of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
I own I have heard some astounding 
doctrines—astounding to anignorantlay- 
man—from learned lawyers; but still, 


'tuting a Legislature in Ireland we do 
what wedid when weconstituted a Legis- 
lature for Canada and for Australia. We 
| devolve an important portion of power 
/—we did it in Canada, and I hope we 
shall do it in Ireland—and we devolve 
it with a view to not a partial, not 
a nominal, but a real and practical in- 
| dependent management of their own 
| affairs. That is what the right hon. 
|Gentleman objects to doing. That is the 
| ching which we desire and hope and 
mean to do. It is obvious that the 
question may be raised, How are you 
to deal with the possible cases where 
the Imperial Government, notwith- 
standing this general division of affairs, 
may be compelled by obligations of Im- 
perial interest and honour to interfere ? 
My answer is that this question has re- 
ceived a far better solution from prac- 
tical politics, and from the experience of 
the last 40 or 50 years, than could ever 
have been given to it by the definition 
of lawyers, however eminent they may 
be. When the Legislature of Canada 
was founded this difficulty arose. We 
had the case of the Canadian Rebellion, 
where I myself, for one, was of opinion, 
and Lord Brougham was also of opi- 
nion—I know not now whether rightly 
or wrongly—that the honour of the 
Crown had been invaded by the propo- 
sition to grant compensation for losses 
in the Rebellion to those who had been 
rebels, and who had inourred those 
losses as rebels. I say nothing now 
about our being right or wrong; but in 
1849 Lord Brougham brought forward 
a Motion on the subject in the House of 
Lords, and I myself did the same in 
the House of Commons. The important 
part was the declaration which was 
drawn from Ministers of the Crown, 
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Lord John Russell then, in answer to 
me, laid down what I conceive to be a 
true and sound doctrine in terms which, 
I think, may be described as classical 
and authoritative in their manner of 
dealing with this question. Lord Rus- 
sell, speaking on the 14th of June, 
1849, said— 

“T entirely concur with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—and it is, indeed, in conformity with 
the sentiments I expressed in a despatch written, 
I think, some ten years ago—that there are 
cases which must be loft to the decision of the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown. There are 
cases where the honour of the Crown and the 
safety of this country are concerned, and in 
such cases it requires the utmost temper in the 
Colonies, and the utmost temper and firmness in 
this country, in order to prevent differences 
from being pushed to a collision which might be 
fatal to the connections between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies. 1 fully admit that 
there are such cases; but when the right hon. 
Gentleman goes on to say that he considers the 
Earl of Elgin has received some instructions 
from the Government of this country by which 
he is debarred from asking the advice and direc- 
tion of the Crown upon questions which affect 
Imperial policy and the national honour, he is 
totally mistaken in that unwarranted assump- 
tion.’’—(3 Hansard, [106] 225-6.) 


That passage, as I believe, contains, 
very justly and clearly set forth, the 

ractical mode by which this question, 

iffcult in the abstract, will be settled 
now as it has been settled before, and 
we shall find that as it has been per- 
fectly easy to reconcile the rights of 
Canada with the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament, it will not be less 
easy in practice to reconcile the rights 
and the autonomy of Ireland with the 
same supremacy. I wish now to refer 
to another matter. I hear constantly 
used the terms Unionists and Separa- 
tists. But what I want to know is, who 
are the Unionists? I want to know who 
are the Separatists? I see this Bill de- 
scribed in newspapers of great circula- 
tion, and elsewhere, as a Separation Bill. 
Several Gentlemen opposite adopt and 
make that style of description their own. 
Speaking of that description, I say that 
it is the merest slang of vulgar contro- 
versy. Do you think this Bill will tend 
to separation? [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Well, 
your arguments, and even your pre- 
judices, are worthy of all consideration 
and respect; but is it a fair and rational 
mode of conducting a controversy to at- 
tach these hard names to measures on 
which you wish to argue, and on which, 
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I suppose, you desire to convince by 
argument? Let me illustrate. I 

back to the Reform Act of Lord Grey. 
When that Reform Bill was introduced, 
it was conscientiously and honestly be- 
lieved by great masses of men, and in- 
telligent men, too, that the Bill abso- 
lutely involved the destruction of the 
Monarchy. The Duke of Wellington 
propounded a doctrine very much to 
this effect ; but I do not think that any of 
those Gentlemen, nor the news rs that 
supported them, ever descended so low 
in their choice of weapons as to call the 
measure ‘‘the Monarchy Destruction 
Bill.”” Such language is a mere begging 
of the question. Now, I must make a 
large demand on your patience and your 
indulgence—we conscientiously believe 
that there are Unionistsand Disunionists; 
but that it is our policy that leads to 
union and yours to separation. This 
involves a very large and deep historical 
question. Let us try, fora few moments, 
to look at it historically. The arguments 
used on the other side of the House 
appear to me to rest in principle and 
in the main upon one of two supposi- 
tions. One of them, which I will not 
now discuss, is the profound incom- 
petency of the Irish people; but there 
is another, and it is this. It is, I be- 
lieve, the conscientious conviction of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that when 
two or more countries, associated but 
not incorporated together, are in dis- 
turbed relations with each other, the 
remedy is to create an absolute legisla- 
tive incorporation. On the other hand, 
they believe that the dissolution of such 
an incorporation is clearly the mode to 
bring about the dissolution of the poli- 
tical relations of those countries. do 
not deny that there may be cases in 
which legislative incorporation may have 
been the means of constituting a great 
country, as in the case of France. But 
we believe, as proved by history, that 
where there are those disturbed relations 
between countries associated, but not in- 
corporated, the true pensiee, is to make 
ample provision for local independence, 
subject to Imperial unity. These are 
propositions of the greatest interest and 
importance. Gentlemen speak of tighten- 
ing the ties between England and Ire- 
land as if tightening the tie were always 
the means to be abated. Tightening 
the tie is frequently the means of making 
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it burst, whilst relaxing the tie is very 
frequently the way to provide for its 
durability, and to enable it to stand a 
stronger strain; so that it is true, as 
was said by the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Joseph Cowen), that the 
separation of Legislatures is often the 
union of countries, and the union of 
Legislatures is often the severance of 
countries. Oan you give me a single 
instance from all your historical inquiries 
where the acknowledgment of local in- 
dependence has been followed by the 
severance of countries? [ Cries of ‘‘ Tur- 
key!” “Servia!”] I was just going 
to refer to those countries, and to make 
this admission—that what I have said 
does not apply where a third Power has 
intervened, and has given liberty in de- 
fiance of the Sovereign Power to the 
subject State. But do you propose to 
wait until some third Power shall in- 
tervene in the case of Ireland, as it 
intervened in the case of America? 
[As hon. Member: We are not afraid. } 

never asked the hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther he was afraid. It does not matter 
much whether he is afraid or not; but 
I would inculeate in him that early and 
provident fear which, in the language of 
Mr. Burke, is the mother of safety. J 
admit that where some third Power in- 
terferes, as France interfered in the case 
of America, you can expect nothing to 
result but severance with hostile feeling 


on both sides. But I am not speaking 
of such cases. That is not the case be- 
fore us. But I ask you to give me a 


single instance where, apart from the 
intervention of a third Power, the in- 
dependence of the Legislatures was fol- 
lowed by the severance of the nations? 
I can give several instances where total 
severance of countries has been the con- 
sequence of an attempt to tighten the 
bond—in the case of England and Ame- 
rica, in the case of Belgium and Hol- 
land. The attempt to make Belgians 
conform to the ways and ideas and in- 
stitutions of Holland led to the sever- 
ance of the two countries. In the case 
of Denmark and the Duchies, they long 
attempted to do what, perhaps, Gentle- 
men would wish much to do in Ireland 
—namely, to force Danish institutions 
and ideas on the Duchies. Those long 
attempts ended, as we all know, together 
with the insufficient acknowledgment of 
the ancient institutions of those Duchies, 
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in the total loss of those Duchies to 
Denmark, and their incorporation in 
another political connection. But let us 
not look simply to the negative side. 
Where local independence has been ac- 
knowledged and legislative severance 
has been given, there, in a number of 
cases, it has been made practicable to 
hold countries together that otherwise 
could not have been held together, and 
the difficulties which existed either have 
been lessened or altogether removed. 
The world is full of such cases. [An 
hon. Memper: Turkey.] An hon. Gen- 
tleman imprudently interrupted me by 
calling out “Turkey.” I am going to 
tell him that in Turkey, with its imper- 
fect organization, in cases where there 
has not been violent interference, where 
the matter has not been driven to a 
point to provoke armed interference by 
a foreign Power, local autonomy has 
been tried and tried with the best effect. 
In the Island of Crete, which 20 years 
ago appeared to be almost lost to Tur- 
key, loosening the ties to Constantinople 
has immensely improved the relations 
between the Sultan and that Island. 
{Lord Ranpotrn Cxuurcnitt: Chronic 
revolution. ] Chronic revolution! What 
are the tests of chronic revolution? Has 
it paid its tribute? Has it called for 
the armed force of Turkey to put down 
revolt? Then I will take another case, 
the case of the Lebanon. That was the 
subject of International arrangement 
23 or 24 years ago. The Lebanon was 
in chronic revolution, and was under 
the absolute sway of Constantinople. 
The Lebanon was placed under a sys- 
tem of practical local independence, and 
from that day to this it has never been 
a trouble to Turkey. In a case more 
remarkable, the case of the Island of 
Samos, which has enjoyed for a length 
of time, I believe, a complete autonomy, 
and in which, singular as it may seem, 
it has never been possible to create dis- 
order, a real attachment to the Turkish 
Empire, or, at any rate, a contentment 
with the political tie, subsists and holds 
that country in tranquillity. &o that 
even Turkey bears testimony to the 
principle of which I speak. ‘There are 
numbers of other cases. The case of 
Norway and Sweden is most remark- 
able, because of these two countries 
the stronger and more populous can 
hardly hope to have power to coerce the 
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weaker—two countries completely sepa- |! remarkable of all. I will not refer now 


rate, having absolutely no connection of 
Legislative or Executive Government, 
and united together recently, only 60 
years ago. That union has been found 
practicable, and practicable only, by 
means of granting a just autonomy and 
independence. Take the case of Den- 
mark and Iceland. [ Laughter. | Laughter 
is, with hon. Gentlemen opposite, a very 
common weapon now, and it is very 
difficult for me to contend with it at this 
period of my life. Perhaps 20, 30, or 40 
years ago I could have defended myself 
against it with more ease. It has been 
said that the Parliament of Iceland has 
been dissolved, and that there have been 
difficulties. Well, there have been diffi- 
culties between the Parliament of Ice- 
land and the Crown of Denmark. The 
Crown of Denmark is, unhappily, in 
difficulties with the Legislative Body of 
Denmark, but between the Legislative 
Body of Denmark and the Legislative 
Body of Iceland there have been, I be- 
lieve, no difficulties. When my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce), in his ad- 
mirable speech, quoted the case of Ice- 
land, hon. Gentlemen opposite, with their 
usual method of rebuke, laughed, and 
someone endeavouring to dignify, adorn, 
and decorate that laughter with an idea, 
called out—‘‘ Distance; Iceland is so 
distant.” Well, if it is so distant, I 
apprehend that that makes it a great 
deal more difficult for Denmark to hold 
her down by force, and therefore more 
necessary for her to choose the methods 
which are most likely to secure content- 
ment and tranquillity. But if you object 
to the case of Iceland on account of dis- 
tance, what do you say to the case of 
Finland? Is that country distant from 
Russia? Are you aware that the social 
and political difficulties, which have so 
often threatened the peace of Russia, 
and which were fatal not many years 
ago to the life of one of the best and 
worthiest of her Sovereigns, have no 
place in Finland? Why? Because 
Finland has perfect legislative auto- 
nomy, the management of her own 
affairs, the preservation of her own 
institutions. That state of things has 
given contentment to Finland, and might 
be envied by many better known and 
more famous parts of the world. But 
the case of Austria is, perhaps, the most 
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to Austria and Hungary further than to 
say that I believe my right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Edinburgh (Mr. 
Goschen) is entirely wrong, for all prac- 
tical purposes, in what he said as to the 
mixture of Executive Governments. I 
may lay down this proposition without 
fear of contradiction. There is no mix- 
ture whatever of Executive Governments 
so far as local affairs are concerned. As 
far as joint affairs are concerned it is a 
different matter; but there is a perfect 
independence between Austria and Hun- 
gary so far as local affairs are concerned. 
The case there, I should state, was sur- 
rounded with difficulties infinitely tran- 
scending any before us. But it is not 
Austria and Hungary alone. It is not 
too much to say of Austria that that 
great Empire, with the multitude of 
States of which it is composed, is held 
together by local autonomy and nothing 
else, and that the man who should at- 
tempt to banish local autonomy from 
Austria and to gather together the Re- 
presentatives of her States in Vienna to 
deal with the local affairs of the Pro- 
vinces would seal the death-warrant of 
the Empire. Long may she flourish as 
having based herself upon so just and 
so enlightened a principle. The most 
striking instance in the wide circuit of 
her Empire is Galicia. Galicia is in- 
habited by Poles. Austria has one of 
the fragments of that unhappy and dis- 
severed country under her charge. Well, 
I need not speak of Russia and Poland, 
while even in Prussia the relations of 
Prussian Poland are, at this moment, 
the subject of most serious difficulty. 
There are no difficulties between Galicia 
and Austria. Why? Because Austria 
has treated Galicia upon the principle 
of placing trust and confidence in her, 
and has invested her with full practical 
power over the management of her own 
affairs. Now, I do not think that I have 
thrown out any unfair challenges. I 
have asked for instances from the other 
side in which the granting of Home 
Rule has been attended with evil con- 
sequences, but none have been given— 
whereas I have given a multitude of in- 
stances in support of my proposition ; 
which is that the severance which we pro- 
pose to make for local purposes between 
the Irish Legislative Body and Parliament 
meeting in these walls, is not a mode of 
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disunion, but is a mode of closer union, 
and is not a mode of separation, but is 
a mode preventing separation. Before 
I leave this point I must refer to the 
case of Canada, because it is so remark- 
able, and because, notwithstanding the 
multitude of circumstantial differences 
between Oanada and Great Britain, yet 
still the resemblances in — are so 
profound and so significant. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) said, as I 
understood him the other day, that he 
had been investigating the case of Ca- 
nada. I own I thought I knew some- 
thing about it, because in the early years 
of my Parliamentary life 1 took great 
interest in it, and some part in the great 
discussions on the disposal of Canada 
some 50 years ago. My reading of the 
history of Canada sustains my original 
propositions. My right hon. Friend 
announced to the House that he had 
found that the Legislative Councils in 
Canada had been established for the 
purpose of protecting the minority. 
Where did he find that? I read not 
long ago the very lengthened and de- 
tailed debates in Parliament on the 
subject of the establishment of those 
Legislative Councils, and from the be- 
ginning to the end of those debates, 
while the character of the Legislative 
Councils was abundantly discussed, there 
is not a word about their being appointed 
for the protection of minorities. But 
I will not rest the case of Canada upon 
that ground. What does the case of 
Canada show? It shows two things— 
first, that between 1830 and 1840 there 
were most formidable differences be- 
tween Great Britain and Canada, and 
that those differences were completely 
cured and healed hy the establishment 
of a responsible Government with a free 
Executive—that is to say, that those 
differences were absolutely cured by the 
very remedy which we now propose to 
apply in the case of Ireland. But, as I 
have shown, supremacy was not relin- 
quished, it remained as was stated in 
the citation from Lord Russell. But 
after that, what happened? The two 
Provinces changed most fundamentally 
in their relative importance, and the 
stereotyped arrangements of the Union 
of 1840 were found to be totally inade- 
quate to deal with the altered conditions 
of the Provinces among themselves. 
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Recollect that these Provinces were 
united Provinces with one Legislature. 
Discord arose between them. What 
was the mode adopted of curing that 
discord? The mode which we now pro- 
pose of the severance of the Legislatures 
—the establishment of an extended 
Union under which, at this moment, with 
the multiplied Legislatures of those Pro- 
vinces, a substantial and perfect political 
harmony exists. I can understand, then, 
the disinclination which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have to go into history as to 
these cases; but it will be unfolded 
more and more as these debates pro- 
ceed, if the controversy be prolonged— 
it will more and more appear how strong 
is the foundation upon which we stand 
now, and upon which Mr. Grattan stood 
over 86 years ago, when he contended 
that a union of the Legislatures was the 
way to a moral and a real separation 
between the two countries. It has been 
asked in this debate, why have we put 
aside all the other Business of Parlia- 
ment, and why have we thrown the 
country into all this agitation for the 
sake of the Irish Question? [‘ Hear, 
hear!” | That cheer is the echo that 
I wanted. Well, Sir, the first reason is 
this—because in Ireland the primary 
purposes of Government are not attained. 
What said the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen) in his eloquent 
speech? That in a considerable part of 
Ireland distress was chronic, disaffection 
was perpetual, and insurrection was 
smouldering. What is implied by those 
who speak of the dreadful murder that 
lately took place in Kerry? And I must 
quote the Belfast outrage along with it; 
not as being precisely of the same cha- 
racter, but as a significant proof of the 
weakness of the tie which binds the 
people to the law. Sir, it is that you 
have not got that respect for the law, 
that sympathy with the law on the part 
of the people without which real civili- 
zation cannot exist. That is our first 
reason. I will not go back at this time 
on the dreadful story of the Union; 
but that, too, must be unfolded in all 
its hideous features if this controversy 
is to be prolonged—-that Union of which 
I ought to say that, without et 
in the least any epithet I have used, 

do not believe that that Union can or 
ought to be repealed, for it has made 
marks upon history that cannot be 
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effaced. But I go on to another pious 
belief which prevails on the other side 
of the House, or which is often pro- 
fessed in controversies on the Irish Ques- 
tion. It is supposed that all the abuses 
of English power in Ireland relate to a 
remote period of history, and that from 
the year 1800 onwards from the time of 
the Union there has been a period of 
steady redress of grievances. Sir, I am 
sorry to say that there has been nothing 
of the kind. There has been a period 
when grievances have been redressed 
under compulsion, as in 1829, when 
Catholic Emancipation was granted to 
avoid civil war. There have been griev- 
ances mixed up with the most terrible 
evidence of the general failure of Go- 
vernment, as was exhibited by the Devon 
Commission in the year 1843. Onaformer 
night I made a quotation from the Re- 
ee which spoke of the labourer. Now 

have a corresponding quotation which 
is more important, and which speaks of 
the cottier. What was the proportion of 
the populationwhich more than 40 years 
after the Union was described by the 
Devon Report as being in a condition 
worse and more disgraceful than any 
population in Europe? Mr. O’Connell 
has estimated it in this House at 
5,000,000, out of 7,000,000; and Sir 
James Graham, in debate with him, de- 
clined to admit that it was 5,000,000, but 
did admit that it was 3,500,000. Well, 
Sir, in 1815 Parliament passed an Act 
of Irish legislation. What was the 
purpose of that Act? The Act declared 
that, from the state of the law in Ire- 
land, the old intertangled usages and 
provisions containing effectual protection 
for the tenant against the landlord could 
not avail. These intertangled usages, 
which had replaced in an imperfect 
manner the tribal usages on which the 
tenure of land in Ireland was founded— 
Parliament swept them away and did 
everything to expose the tenant to the 
action of the landlord, but nothing to 
relieve or to deal with, by any amend- 
ment of the law, the terrible distress 
which was finally disclosed by the 
Devon Commission. Again, what was 
the state of Ireland with regard to 
freedom? In the year 1820 the Sheriff 
of Dublin and the gentry of that 
county and capital determined to have a 
county meeting to make compliments to 
George IV.—the trial of Queen Caroline 
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being just over. They held their county 
meeting ; the people went to the county 
meeting, and a counter-address was 
moved, warm in professions of loyalty, 
but setting out the grievances of the 
country andcondemning the trial and pro- 
ceedings against the Queen. The Sheriff 
refused to hear it. He put his own mo- 
tion, but refused to put the other motion ; 
he left the meeting, which continued 
the debate, and he sent in the military to 
the meeting, which was broken up by 
force. That was the state of Ireland 
as to freedom of Petition and remon- 
strance 20 years after the Union. Do 
you suppose that would have been the 
case if Ireland had retained her own 
Parliament ? No, Sir. Other cases I 
will not dwell upon at this late hour, 
simply on account of the lateness of the 
hour. From 1857, when we passed an 
Act which enabled the landlords of Ire- 
land to sell improvements on their 
tenants’ holdings over their heads, 
down to 1880, when a most limited and 
carefully framed Bill, the product of 
Mr. Forster’s benevolence, was passed by 
this House and rejected by an enormous 
majority inthe House of Lords, thereby 
precipitating the Land Act of 1881, 
it is impossible to stand by the legisla- 
tion of this House as a whole since the 
Union. I have sometimes heard it said, 
You have had all kinds of remedial legis- 
lation. The two chief items are the 
Disestablishment of the Church and the 
reform of the Land Laws? But what 
did you say of these ? Why, you said the 
change in the Land Laws was confisca- 
tion and the Disestablishment of the 
Church was sacrilege. You cannot 
at one and the same time condemn 
these measures as confiscation and sacri- 
lege, and at the same time quote them 
as proofs of the justice with which you 
have acted to Ireland. I must farther 
say that we have proposed this measure 
because Ireland wants to make her own 
laws. It is not enough to say that you 
are prepared to make good laws. You 
were prepared to make good laws for 
the Colonies. You did make good laws 
forthe Colonies according to the best of 
your light. The Colonists were totally 
dissatisfied with them. You accepted 
their claim to make their own laws. 
Ireland, in our opinion, has a claim not 
less urgent. Now, Sir, what is before 
us? What is before us in the event of 
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the rejection of this Bill? What alter- 
natives have been proposed? Here I 
must for a moment comment on the 
fertile imagination of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham. He has proposed alternatives, and 
plenty of them. My right hon. Friend 
says that a Dissolution has no terrors 
for him. I do not wonder at it. Ido 
not see how a Dissolution can have any 
terrors for him. He has trimmed his 
vessel and he has touched his rudder in 
such a masterly way that in whichever 
direction the winds of Heaven may 
blow they must fill his sails. Let me 
illustrate my meaning. I will suppose 
different cases. Supposing at the Elec- 
tion—I mean that.an Election is a 
thing like Ohristmas, it is always 
coming—supposing that at an Election 
public opinion should be very strong 
in favour of the Bill. My right hon. 
Friend would then be perfectly prepared 
to meet that public opinion, and tell it— 
‘“‘T declared strongly that I adopted the 
principle of the a.” On the other 
hand, if se opinion was very ad- 
verse to the Bill, my right hon. Friend, 
again, is in complete armour, because he 
says—‘‘ Yes, I voted against the Bill.” 
Supposing, again, public opinion is in 
favour of a very large plan for Ireland. 
My right hon. Friend is perfectly pro- 
vided for that casealso. The Government 
plan was not large enough for him, and 
he proposed in his speech on the intro- 
duction of the Bill that we should have 
a@ measure on the basis of federation, 
which goes beyond this Bill. Lastly—- 
and now I have very nearly boxed the 
compass—supposing that public opinion 
should take quite a different turn, and 
instead of wanting very large measures 
for Ireland should demand very small 
measures for Ireland, still the resources 
of my right hon. Friend are not ex- 
hausted, because then he is able to 
point out that the last of his plans was 
four Provincial Councils controlled from 
London. Under other circumstances I 
should, perhaps, have been tempted to 
ask the secret of my right hon. Friend’s 
recipe; as it is, I am afraid I am too 
old to learn it. But I do not wonder 
that a Dissolution has no terrors for 
him, because he is prepared in such a 
way and with such aseries of expedients 
to meet all the possible contingencies of 
the case. Well, Sir, when I come to 
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look at these practical alternatives and 
provisions, I find that they are visibly 
creations of the vivid imagination born 
of the hour and perishing with the hour, 
totally and absolutely unavailable for 
the solution of a great and difficult 
problem, the weight of which, and the 
urgency of which, my right hon. Friend 
himself in other days has seemed to 
feel. But I should not say now that our 
plan has possession of the field without 
arival. Lord Salisbury has given us a 
rival plan. My first remark is that Lord 
Salisbury’s policy has not been dis- 
avowed. Itis, therefore, adopted. What 
is it? |4 /augh.} Another laugh ? It has 
not been disavowed ; what is it? Great 
complaints are made because it has been 
called a policy of coercion; and Lord 
Salisbury is stated to have explained in 
‘another place” that he is not favour- 
able to coercion, but only to legislative 
provisions for preventing interference 
by one man with the liberty of another, 
and for insuring the regular execution 
of the law. And that, you say, is not 
coercion? Was that your view six 
months ago? What did the Liberal 
Government propose when they went 
out of Office ? They proposed to enact 
clauses against the —[ Cries of ‘No, 
no!” from the Opposition). 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, S.): They never made any 
proposal. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Perhaps 
not; but it was publicly stated. It was 
stated by me in a letter to the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
In October. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Certainly ; 
but it was stated in order to correct a 
rather gross error of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. It was stated as what we had 
intended when we were going out of 
Office—unless I am greatly mistaken, it 
was publicly stated in this House long 
before. However, it is not very im- 
portant. What were the proposals that 
we were about to make, or that we were 
supposed to be about tomake? Well, 
a proposal about ‘ Boycotting ’” — to 

revent one man interfering with the 

iberty of another; and a proposal about 

a change of venue to insure the execu- 

tion of the ordinary law. And how were 

these proposals viewed? Did not the 

Tories go to the Elections putting upon 
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their placards—‘‘ Vote for the Tories 
and no Coercion ?” 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, North-West): No, no! 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
say that every Tory did it. The hon. 
and gallant Baronet cries ‘‘ No.’ No 
doubt he did not do it; but he had no 
Irish voters. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT : If 
I had I would have done it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Then it 
means this—that these proposals which 
we were about to make were defined as 
coercion by the Tories at the Election, 
and Lord Salisbury now denies them to 
be coercion; and it is resented with the 
loudést manifestations of displeasure 
when anyone on this side of the House 
states that Lord Salisbury has recom- 
mended 20 years of coercion. Lord 
Salisbury recommended, as he says him- 
self, 20 years of those measures which 
last year were denounced by the Tories. 
But what did Lord Salisbury call them 
himself? What were his own words? 
His words were— 


“ My alternative policy is that Parliament 
should enable the Government of England to 
govern Ireland.” 


What is the meaning of those words? 
Their meaning, in the first instance, is 
this—The Government does not want 
the aid of Parliament to exercise their 
Executive power; it wants the aid of 
Parliament for fresh legislation. The 
demand that the Parliament should en- 
able the Government of England to 
govern Ireland is a demand for fresh 
legislative power. This fresh legislative 
power, how are they to use ? 


“ Apply that recipe honestly, consistently, 
and resolutely for 20 years, and at the end of 
that time you will find Ireland will be fit to 
accept any gift in the way of local government 
or repeal of Coercion Laws that you may wish 
to give.” 

And yet objections and complaints of 
misrepresentation teem from that side 
of the House when anyone on this side 
says that Lord Salisbury recommended 
coercion, when he himself applies that 
same term in his own words. A ques- 
tion was put to me by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bermondsey (Mr. 
Thorold Rogers), in the course of his 
most instructive speech. My hon. Friend 
had a serious misgiving as to the point 
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of time. Were we right in introducing 
this measure now? He did not object 
to the principle; he intimated a doubt 
as to the moment. I may ask my hon. 
Friend to consider what would have hap- 
pened had we hesitated as to the duty be- 
fore us, had we used the constant efforts 
that would have been necessary to keep 
the late Government in Office, and al- 
lowed them to persevere in their inten- 
tions. On the 26th of January they 
preposed what we termed a measure of 
coercion, and I think we were justified 
in so terming it, because anything at- 
tempting to put down a political asso- 
ciation can hardly have another name. 
Can it be denied that that legislation 
must have been accompanied by legis- 
lation against the Press, legislation 
against public meetings, and other 
legislation without which it would have 
been totally ineffective? Wouldit have 
been better if a great controversy can- 
not be ayoided—and I am sensible of 
the evil of this great controversy—I 
say it is better that Parties should be 
matched in conflict upon a question of 
giving a great boon to Ireland, rather 
than—as we should have been if the 
policy of January 26 had proceeded— 
that we should have been matched and 
brought into conflict, and the whole 
country torn with dispute and discussion 
upon the policy of a great measure of 
coercion. That is my first reason. My 
second reason is this. Let my hon. 
Friend recollect that this is the earliest 
moment in our Parliamentary history 
when we have the voice of Ireland 
authentically expressed in our hearing. 
Majorities of Home Rulers there may 
have been upon other occasions ; a prac- 
tical majority of Irish Members never 
has been brought together for such a 
purpose. Now, first, we can understand 
her; now, first, we are able to deal with 
her; we are able to learn authentically 
what she wants and wishes, what she 
offers and will do; and as we ourselves 
enter into the strongest moral and 
honourable obligations by the steps 
which we take in this House, so we 
have before us practically an Ireland 
under the representative system able to 
give us equally authentic information, 
able morally to convey to us an assur- 
ance the breach and rupture of which 
would cover Ireland with disgrace. 
There is another reason, but not a 
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very important one. It is this. I feel 
that any attempt to palter with the de- 
mands of Ireland, so conveyed in forms 
known to the Constitution, and any re- 
jection of the conciliatory policy, might 

ave an effect that none of us could wish 
in ew | that Party of disorder 
which is behind the back of the Irish 
Representatives, which skulksin America, 
which skulks in Ireland, which I trust 
is losing ground and is losing force, and 
will lose ground! and will lose force in 
proportion as our policy is carried out, 
and which I cannot altogether dismiss 
from consideration when I take into 
view the consequences that might 
follow upon its rejection. What is the 
case of Ireland at this moment? Have 
hon. Gentlemen considered that they are 
coming into conflict with a nation? Can 
anything stop a nation’s demand, except 
its being proved to be immoderate and 
unsafe? But here are multitudes, and, I 
believe, millions upon millions, out-of- 
doors, who feel this demand to be neither 
immoderate nor unsafe. In our opinion, 
there is but one question before us 
abou this demand. It is as to the time 
and circumstance of granting it. There 
is no question in our minds that it will 
be granted. We wish it to be granted 
in the mode prescribed by Mr. Burke. 
Mr. Burke said, in his first speech at 
Bristol— 

“T was true to my old-standing invariable 
principle, that all things which came from Great 
Britain should issue as a gift of her bounty and 
beneficence rather than as claims recovered 
against struggling litigants, or at least, if your 
beneficence obtained no credit in your conces- 
sions, yet that they should appear the salutary 
provisions of your wisdom and foresight—not 
as things wrung from you with your blood by 
the cruel gripe of a rigid necessity.” 

The difference between giving with free- 
dom and dignity on the one side, with 
acknowledgment and gratitude on the 
other, and giving under compulsion— 
giving with disgrace, giving with re- 
sentment dogging you at every step of 
your path—this difference is, in our eyes, 
fundamental, and this is the main 
reason not only why we have acted, but 
why we have acted now. This, if I un- 
derstand it, is one of the golden moments 
of our history—one of those opportuni- 
ties which may come and may go, but 
which rarely return, or, if they return, 
return at long intervals, and under cir- 
cumstances which no man can forecast. 
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There have been such golden moments 
even in the tragic history of Ireland, as 
her poet says— 


“One time the harp of Innisfail 
Was tuned to notes of gladness.” 


And then he goes on to say— 


“ But yet did oftener tell a tale 
Of more prevailing sadness.” 


But there was such a golden moment— 
it was in 1795—it was on the mission of 
Lord Fitzwilliam. At that moment it is 
historically clear that the Parliament of 
Grattan was on the point of solving the 
Irish problem. The two great knots of 
that problem were—in the first place, 
Roman Catholic Emancipation; and, in 
the second place, the Reform of Parlia- 
ment. The cup was at her lips, and 
she was ready to drink it, when the hand 
of England rudely and ruthlessly dashed 
it to the ground in obedience to the wild 
and dangerous intimations of an Irish 
faction. 


“« Ex illo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri, 
Spes Danaiim.”’ 
There has been no great day of hope 
for Ireland, no day when you might 
hope completely and definitely to end 
the controversy till now—more than 
90 years. The long periodic time has 
at last run out, and the star has again 
mounted into the heavens. What 
Ireland was doing for herself in 1795 
we at length have done. The Roman 
Catholics have been emancipated—eman- 
cipated after a woeful disregard of solemn 
promises through 29 years, emancipated 
slowly, sullenly, not from goodwill, but 
from abject terror, with the fruits 
and consequences which will always 
follow that method of legislation. The 
second problem has been also solved, 
and the representation of Ireland has 
been thoroughly reformed; and I am 
thankful to say that the franchise was 
given to Ireland on the re-adjustment of 
last year with a free heart, with an open 
hand, and the gift of that franchise was 
the last act required to make the success 
of Ireland in her final effort absolutely 
sure. We have given Ireland a voice: 
we must all listen for a moment to 
what she says. We must all listen— 
both sides, both Parties, I mean as they 
are, divided on this question—divided, 
I am afraid, by an almost immea- 
surable gap. We do not undervalue or 
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despise the forces opposed tous. I have 
deesribed them x the forces of class 
and its dependents ; and that as a general 
description—as a slight and rude out- 
line of a description—is, I believe, per- 
fectly true. I do not deny that many 
are against us whom we should have 
expected to be for us. I do not deny 
that some whom we see against us have 
caused us by their conscientious action 
the bitterest disappointment. You have 
power, you have wealth, you have rank, 
you have station, you have organi- 
zation. What have we? We think 
that we have the people’s heart; we 
believe and we know we have the pro- 
mise of the harvest of the future. As 
to the people’s heart, you may dispute 
it, and dispute it with perfect sincerity. 
Let that matter make itsown proof. As 
to the harvest of the future, I doubt if 
ou have so much confidence, and I be- 
lieve that there is in the breast of many 
a man who means to vote against us to- 
night a profound misgiving, approach- 
ing even to a deep conviction, that the 
end will be as we foresee, and not as 
you do—that the ebbing tide is with you 
and the flowing tideis with us. Ireland 
stands at your bar expectant, hopeful, 
almost suppliant. Her words are the 
words of truth and soberness. She asks 
a blessed oblivion of the past, and in 
that oblivion our interest is deeper than 
even hers. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for East Edinburgh (Mr. 
Goschen) asks us to-night to abide by 
the traditions of which we are the heirs. 
What traditions? By the Irish tradi- 
tions? Go into the length and breadth 
of the world, ransack the literature of 
all countries, find, if you can, a single 
voice, a single book, find, I would 
almost say, as much as a single news- 
paper article, unless the product of the 
day, in which the conduct of England 
towards Ireland is anywhere treated ex- 
cept with profound and bitter condemna- 
tion. Are these the traditions by which 
we are exhorted to stand? No; they 
are asad exception to the glory of our 
country. They are a boned and black 
blot upon the pages of its history ; and 
what we want to do is to stand by the 
traditions of which we are the heirs in 
all matters except our relations with 
Ireland, and to make our relations with 
Ireland to conform to the other traditions 
of our country. So we treat our tra- 
ditions—so we hail the demand of Ire- 
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land for whatI call a blessed oblivion of 
the past. She asks also a boon for the 
future; and that boon for the future, 
unless we are much mistaken, will 
be a boon to us in respect of honour, no 
less than a boon to her in respect of 
happiness, prosperity, and peace. Such, 
Sir, is her prayer. Think, I beseech you, 
think well, think wisely, think, not for 
the moment, but for the years that are to 
come, before you reject this Bill. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 311; Noes 
341: Majority 30. 
AYES. 
Abraham, W.(Glam.) Clancy, J. J. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- Clark, Dr. G. B. 
rick, W. Cobb, H. P. 
Acland, rt.hn.SirT.D. Cohen, A. 
Acland, A. H. D. Coleridge, hon. B. 
Acland, C. T. D. Colman, J. J. 
Agnew, W. Commins, A. 
Allison, R. A. Compton, Lord W. G. 
Condon, T 
Connolly L. 
Conway, M. 
Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Atherley-Jones, L. Cook, E. R. 
Baker, L. J. Cook, W. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. Coote, T. 
Balfour, Sir G Corbet, W. J. 
Barbour, W. B. Cossham, H. 
Barry, J. Cowen, J. 
Bass, Sir A. Cox, J. R. 
Beith, G. Craven, J. 
Bennett, J. Crawford, D. 
Biggar, J. G. Crawford, W. 
Blake, J. A. Cremer, W. R. 
Blake, T. Crilly, D. 
Blane, A. Crompton, C. 
Bolton, J. CU. Crossley, E. 
Bolton, T. H. Davies, W. 


Borlase, W. C. easy, J. 
Bradlaugh, C. Dilke, rt. hn. Sir C. W. 
Dillon, J. 


Brassey, Sir T. 
Bright, W. L. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J. 


Brinton, J. 
Broadhurst, H. Duckham, T. 
Duff, R. W. 


Brocklehurst, W. C. 
Durant, J. C. 


Bruce, hon. R. P. 

Brunner, J. T. Egerton, Admiral hon. 
F. 

Ellis, J. 


Bryce, J. 
Buckley, A. 
Burt, T. Ellis, J. E. 
Buxton, E. N. Esmonde, Sir T. 
Byrne, G. M. Esslemont, P. 
Cameron, C. Everett, R. L. 
Cameron, J. M. arquharson, Dr. R. 
Campbell, Sir G. Fenwick, C. 
Campbell, H. Finlayson, J. 
Campbell- Bannerman, Finucane, J. 

right hon. H. Fletcher, B. 
Carbutt, E. H. Flower, C. 
Carew, J. L. Flynn, J. C. 
Chance, P. A. Foley, P. J. 
Channing, F. A. Foljambe, C. G. 8S. 
Childers, right hon. H. Forster, Sir C. 

C. E. Foster, Dr. B. 
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fowler, H. H. 
Fox, = J.F. 


Gardner, H. 

Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 
Gibb, T. E. 

Gilhooly, J. 

Gill, H. J. 

Gill, T. P. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Glyn, hon. P. C. 
Gourley, E. T. 

Gower, G. G. L. 


Harcourt, rt. hn. Sir W. 
G. V. V. 

Harrington, E 

Harrington, T. 


Hibbert, rt. hon. J.T. 
Holden, A 

Holden, I. 

Hooper, J. 

Howard, E. 8. 
Howell, a. 

Hoyle, I. 

Hunter, W. A 
Illingworth, A. 

Ince, H. B. 

Ingram, W. J. 
Jacoby, J. A. 

James, hon. W. H. 
James, C. H. 

Jenkins, D. J. 

Johns, J. W. 
eae ee cae J 


Joicey, J. 

Jones-Parry, L 

Jordan, J. 

Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
hon. Sir U. J. 

Kelly, B. 

Kenny, C. 8S. 

Kenny, J. E. 

Kenny, M. J. 

Kilcoursie, right hon. 
Viscount 

Labouchere, H. 

Lacaita, C. C 


Latham, G. W. 
Lawson, H: L. W. 
Leahy, J. 


Lefevre, rt. hon. @. 8. 
Leicester, J. 
Lockwood, F. 
Lyell, L 

nn D. H. 


Government of 


MacInnes, M. 
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Whitley, E. 

Wiggin, H. 

Willams, J.P. 
Wilson, J. (Ednbrgh.} 
Winn, hon. R. 


Winterbotham, A. B. TELLERS. 
Wodehouse, E. R. Brand, hon. H. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount Caine, W. 8. 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


Tut FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsroye) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): After the division 
which has just taken place, the Motion 
which I think it most fitting to make is 
that the House at its rising, do adjourn 
until Thursday next. 


Motion made, and Question proposed: 
“That this House, at the rising of the 
House this day, do adjourn till Zhurs- 
day.” —(Mr. W. E. Gladstone.) 


Mr. T.M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister—[ Cries of ‘Order! ‘t 
—to remember the words of Frederic 
Douglas, the Negro orator—‘“‘ God and 
one make a majority.” [Cries of 
“ Order! ’”] 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): On the question of adjourn- 
ment I wish to say a few words. Let me 
say, Sir, that I am entirely in favour of 
adjournment. I rejoice at the occasion 
which makes usadjourn. The Dictator- 
ship of intrigue and incapacity is over. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: On the Motion 
for the adjournment of the House, my 
hon. Friend is quite in Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! Hon. Mem- 
bers must obey the Chair when I call 
them to Order. The hon. Member was 
not using Parliamentary language, and 
that is why I called him to Order. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House, at the 
rising of the House this day, do adjourn 
till Thursday. 


COMMITTEES. 


Ordered, That all Committees have 
leave to sit, notwithstanding the Ad- 
journment of the House.—(Mr. W. £. 
Gladstone.) 

House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock till Thursday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 8th June, 1886. 





MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Brtts—Second Reading 
— International and Colonial Copyright * 
(144). 

Committee—Patents Amendment * (133). 

Committee—Report—Patriotic Fund * (131). 

Committee— Report—Third Reading—Sea Fish- 
ing Boats (Scotland) (140), and passed. 

Third Reading—Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
(153), and passed. 

Provistonat Onxpver Bitts—Second Reading — 
Gas and Water ® (136) ; Water * (137). 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Confir- 
mation (Birmingham)* (96); Elementary 
Education Confirmation (London)* (97), 
and passed. 


NAVY—UNARMOUR-ENDED SHIPS. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH said, he wished 
to make a personal explanation. The 
noble Marquess the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (the Marquess of Ripon) the 
other night seemed to be under misap- 
prehension that the letter to which his 
Question had referred was written by 
the late Chief Constructor, Mr. Barnaby, 
and consequently the answer of the 
noble Marquess had not exactly applied 
to the Question. The letter to which he 
referred was that of Mr. White, the pre- 
sent Uhief Constructor, who, in his letter, 
clearly intended that water should be 
introduced into unarmour-ended ships 
of the Admiral class as a means not only 
of correcting the trim, but also as a pro- 
tection in time of action; and he further 
gave them to understand that the loss of 
speed from the consequent immersion of 
the vessel to a depth of 15 or 18 inches 
would be very trifling. For himself, he 
thought that naval officers could not be 
expected to take their ships into action 
on untried systems; for they all knew 
that scientific inventions, although they 
might be exceedingly clever and in- 
genious, often failed when brought to 
the test of a practical trial because of 
the existence of conditions which were 
not and could not be foreseen by the in- 
ventor. When naval officers were let 
ashore sometimes for two or three years 
without being employed in the command 
of vessels, and when invention went on 
at the rate at which it progressed at pre- 
sent, it was impossible to expect the 
officers to keep abreast of those new in- 
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ventions, or when the hour of trial came 
that they should be required to make 
use of those inventions on the spur of 
the moment. 

Tae FIRST LORD or rae ADMI- 
RALTY (The Marquess of Riroy) said, 
it was a somewhat inconvenient practice 
that a Question which was not on the 
Paper should be asked and then after- 
wards supplemented by a lengthened 
statement. He would not follow the 
noble Viscount in this respect. In answer 
to the Question he had to say that he 
was afraid there was no hope of the 
noble Viscount and himself coming to a 
conclusion with respect to Mr. White’s 
letter, because he had copied out the 
very extracts from that letter which the 
noble Viscount had used in order to 
prove exactly the opposite of that which 
the noble Viscount argued he had estab- 
lished. He still held to the statement 
which he made the other day. He ad- 
mitted, however, that he had madea 
mistake in supposing that the letter re- 
ferred to was from Mr. Barnaby. He 
had been led into that mistake because 
he had had a long conversation with Mr. 
White on the subject, and that gentle- 
man had stated to him those views with 
respect to the purposes and intentions 
of the Admiralty as to those vessels 
which he had mentioned to their Lord- 
ships the other evening. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE— 
THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (The Earl of Kruszertey): It 
may be convenient that I should state 
to your Lordships that in consequence 
of what took place in the other House 
last night that House has adjourned 
until Thursday. I think it will be con- 
venient that we should meet again on 
Thursday, and then I hope to be able to 
state to the House how long we pro- 
pose to adjourn for the holidays. 


SEA FISHING BOATS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 140.) 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 
. Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Earl of Darwovsie) said he hoped 


Viscount Sidmouth 
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the House would agree to-the Mo- 
tion standing in his name—namely, 
to suspend the Standing Orders, so as 
to pass the Bill through its remaining 
stages. He was aware that that was 
a very unusual course; but the circum- 
stances were very unusual. He was not 
referring to what took place in the other 
House early in the morning, but he was 
referring entirely to the fters Bill, 
which had just passed their Lordships’ 
House. Their Lordships would remem- 
ber that that Bill contained a provision 
for the Fishery Board to advance money 
to fishermen in the crofting parishes on 
the security of their boats. The Go. 
vernment had been in constant communi- 
cation with the Fishery Board in Edin- 
burgh with reference to the matter, and 
it appeared on examination that, as the 
law at present stood, there would be 
very great difficulty in the way of carry- 
ing out that provision as their Lordships 
intended it should be carried out. It 
therefore became necessary to pass a 
measure to facilitate the operation of 
registering and mortgaging fishing 
boats. The effect, if this Bill were not 
passed, would be to render inoperative 
one of the most valuable provisions of 
the Crofters Bill. There was also to be 
considered the uncertainty of Public 
Business; and he was, therefore, ex- 
tremely anxious that the Standing 
Orders should be suspended, and that 
the Bill should pass through its remain- 
ing stages without delay. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee on the said 
Bill.” —( The Earl of Dalhousie.) 


Lorp BALFOUR asked, whether it 
was not the fact that this Bill applied to 
other fishing boats than those used by 
the crofting population; whether this 
Bill gave the same powers as to mort- 
gaging to the owners of these fishing 
boats as were given by the Act of Par- 
liament to owners of ships of a larger 
size in return for compliance with cer- 
tain requirements of the Board of Trade 
as to security and safety ; whether it was 
not the fact that in this Bill no such cor- 
responding obligations were proposed ; 
and whether it was desirable to extend 
the privileges conferred on owners of 
these vessels to owners of fishing boats 
without getting a corresponding return? 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE was un- 
derstood to say that the Bill did apply 
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to boats other than those belonging to 
crofters. The Board of Trade had put 
no obstacle in the way of the Bill, an 
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Second Reading put of to Thursday 
the 8th of July next. 


d 
the same conditions as to mauning and | INTERNATIONAL AND COLONIAL 


security would be applied to these boats | 


as were applied in the case of other 
vessels. 


Motion agreed to: House in Com- | 


mittee; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: 


passed, and sent to the Commons. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL. 
(The Lord Denman.) 
(No. 10.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp DENMAN said, there had been 
no Notice of opposition to it; but the 
question was one which would be much 
better argued in Committee than on the 
second reading. The only objection 
to it had been that the subject required 
discussion. As their Lordships were 
all anxious to consider other things, he 
would content himself with simply 
moving the second reading. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°” 
—( The Lord Denman.) 

Tue Eart or IDDESLEIGH said, 
that this subject was of great import- 
ance, and it was desirable to thoroughly 
consider it before arriving at a decision. 
He doubted very much whether, in pre- 
seat circumstances, the Bill could receive 
all the consideration to which it was en- 
titled. It would, in his opinion, be an 
unfortunate circumstance if any vote 
should be taken on a matter which he 
believed to be one of great value. He 
would ask the noble Lord to let the Bill 
stand over, in order to see whut the op- 
position to the measure was before they 
went into Committee on it. . 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (The Earl of Krwsertey) said, 


Then Standing Order No. | 
XXXV. considered (according to order), | 
and dispensed with: Bill read 3, and | 





that whatever might be their opinion as 
to the measure, everyone would admit, 
that it was a subject of great importance. | 
It was not, therefore, desirable that it | 
should be treated in a light or off-hand 
manner. He hoped the noble Lord 
would withdraw the Bill on that occa- 
sion. 

Lorp DENMAN said that, looking at 
the state of Public Business, he would 
postpone the second reading until the Ist 
[subsequently altered to 8th] of July. 


VOL. COCVI. jruiep senizs. | 





COPYRIGHT BILL.—(No. 144.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscueEtt), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, the object 


‘of the Bill was to enable this country 


to come into the Union proposed at a 
conference held at Berne some four or 
five years ago. Under that Union, so 
far as International Copyright was con- 
cerned, copyright in one country would 
give copyright in all the countries who 
had joined the Union. The proposal 
was that where a term of copyright 
existed in two or more countries the In- 
ternational cupyright should not endure 
in any country longer than the shortest 
time for which it existed, either accord- 
ing to the law of the country where the 
publication took place, or of that where 
the question was raised. If a work was 
ublished in this country under the 
mperial Copyright Acts copyright was 
given to the whole of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. If, on the other hand, a 
work was published in any one of the 
Colonies which formed part of those 
Dominions that work enjoyed copyright 
only according to the law of that es 
It had been felt that this was not a 
satisfactory state of the law; and, there- 
fore, it was proposed that a work pub- 
lished in any one of the Colonies should, 
under the Imperial Copyright Acts, ob- 
tain copyright protection throughout Her 
Majesty’s Dominions, just as, in the same 
way, copyright obtained by publication 
in the United Kingdom applied to all 
Her Majesty’s Dominions. He thought 
it desirable that this legislation should 
be carried through this Session. With 
regard to the views of the Colonies, so 
far as the answers received at present 
showed, they were all favourable to the 
proposal. Not one unfavourable answer 
had been received; but some of the 
answers of the Colonies had not yet 
arrived. Before the Bill passed into 
Committee, and if those answers had 
not arrived, he should ask their Lord- 
ships to accept a clause excepting from 
the operation of the Bill the Colonies 
which did not wish to be included, 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on 7hursdsy next. 


PATENTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(no. 133.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 


order). pos 
tle. 


On Motion of The Lorp CHanceLtor, 
the following Amendment made :—In 


Title, after (‘‘ accompanied ”’) insert 
(‘*and as respects exhibitions’’). 


Moved, After Clause 2, to insert as new 
clause— 


(Protection of patents and designs exhibited at 
international exhibitions.) 


‘« Whereas by section thirty-nine of the Pa- 
tents, Designs, and Trade Marks Act, 1883, as 
respects patents, and by section fifty-seven of 
the same Act as respects designs, provision is 
made that the exhibition of an invention or de- 
sign at an industrial or international exhibition, 
certified as such by the Board of Trade, shall 
not prejudice the rights of the inventor or pro- 
prietor thereof, subject to the conditions therein 
mentioned, one of which is that the exhibitor 
must, before exhibiting the invention, design, 
or article, or publishing a description of the de- 
sign, give the Controller the prescribed notice 
of his intention to do so. 

** And whereas it is expedient to provide for 
the extension of the said sections to industrial 
and international exhibitions held out of the 
United Kingdom, be it therefore enacted as 
follows: 

“Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty, by 
Order in Council, from time to time to declare 
that sections thirty-nine and fifty-seven of the 
Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Act, 1883, 
or either of those sections shall apply to any 
exhibition mentioned in the Order in like man- 
ner as if it were an industrial or international 
exhibition certified by the Board of Trade, and 
to provide that the exhibitor shall be relieved 
from the conditions, specified in the said sec- 
tions, of giving notice to the Controller of his 
intention to exhibit, and shall be so relieved 
either absolutely or upon such terms and con- 
ditions as to Her Majesty in Council may seem 
fit.”” —(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Clause inserted ac- 
cordingly. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zhursday next. 


TRAMWAYS ORDER IN COUNCIL 
(IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 
Tue Eart or BELMORE asked the 
Lord President of the Council, If it is 
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the case, as stated by the ep irelae . 
reland) 


the Tramways Order in Counci 
Bill, that— 

‘“* An application was made by the promoters 
to the Irish Government to introduce a Con- 
firming Act this Session, and the matter having 
been submitted to the Law Officers, they advised 
the Government that, having regard to the pro- 
visions of the General Tramways Acts, the 
Order in Council in this matter must be deemed 
to have lapsed, and that it was not now com- 
petent to introduce a Confirming Bill ;”’ 
and, whether the solicitor for the oppo- 
nents to the Bill was informed by the 
Attorney General for Ireland and the 
Assistant Under Secretary (Sir William 
B. Kaye), so recently as 25th May, that 
the Government had determined not to 
introduce another Bill for confirming 
the said Order in Council ? 

Tat LORD PRESIDENT or raz 
COUNCIL (Earl Spencer): It is not 
usual to make public the opinion of 
Law Officers given to the Government 
as matter of advice. I may state, how- 
ever, that the action of the Government 
in declining to act under the particular 
powers and obligations created by Sec- 
tion 14 of the Tramways Act, 1860, and 
introduce a second Bill thereunder, was 
owing to advice received from the Law 
Officers. The Law Officers did not ad- 
vise that it was not competent for the 
Government under their general powers 
to introduce such a Bill. 

Lorv HALSBURY said, that when 
the matter came on for discussion he 
thought it could be shown that the action 
which had been taken by the Govern- 
ment was open to question. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscu Ett) said, that he had not offered 
a decided opinion ; but admitted that the 
matter was open to very grave doubt. 
He felt that it was a scheme which it 
was desirable should be carried out, and 
that as it had been made a subject of 
local inquiry it would not be wise to 
reject the measure on the second read- 
ing. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
MURDER OF PATRICK TANGNEY, 
NEAR KILLARNEY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in rising 
to ask, Whether the police have suc- 
ceeded in arresting the murderers of 
Patrick Tangney; if not, whether they 
entertain any reasonable hope of being 
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able to do so; and, whether the Law 
Officers consider that, in the event of 
their capture, there is any probability, 
in the present state of the county of 
Kerry, of their being prosecuted to con- 
viction before a common jury of that 
county? The noble Earl commented 
on the circumstances attending this hor- | 
rible atrocity, and said the Government | 
seemed to think sufficient had been done | 
by sending police patrols and an Inspec- | 
tor to report upon the matter. As a 
matter of fact, there was a police patrol 
within a short distance from the spot 
where the murder was committed, and | 
it did not appear to have interfered in 
the slightest degree with the commis- 
sion of the crime. The fact was that 
these patrols were carefully watched by 
the spies of the brigands who com- 
mitted these murders, and he was told by 
persons who had the misfortune to live 
in those parts of Ireland that the police 
made these patrols on cars. Conse- 
quently the sound of the wheels was 
heard for miles around. The noble Ear! 
yesterday suggested that the state of 
Kerry had only been unsatisfactory 
since August last; but, as a matter of 
fact, the state of certain districts of 
Kerry had been for years past a scandal 
to Christendom. He was told by a noble 
Lord four years ago that the neighbour- 
hood of Castleisland was the worst in all 
Ireland. Trial before a common jury 
was a mere farce, and he believed such 
was the terrorism exercised by the Na- 
tional League that neither the wife nor 
the daughter of this poor man would 
dare to give evidence against the perpe- 
trators of the crime. Even if they did 
so a common jury would not dare to 
convict. After all, a Government existed 
in Ireland and was maintained by the 
taxpayers for the purpose of protecting 
life and property ; but in many parts of 
Ireland Her Majesty’s Government ac- 
tually neglected both. They took steps 
to improve the condition of the labour- 
ing poor. Wasit too much to ask them 
to protect their lives? To his mind, the 
piteous cry of these poor women calling 
upon the Virgin for assistance, and other 
scenes which had occurred of the same 
kind, were quite as horrible as those 
murders in the Phonix Park, which 
alone could arouse the Gladstone Go- 
vernment of that day to a sense of their 
duty. 
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Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rae 
COUNCIL (Earl Srzencer): In answer 
to the noble Earl’s Question, I have to 
say that no arrest has yet been made for 
the murder of Patrick Tangney. I do not 
think it advisable in the interests of 
justice to state the information in the 
possession of theGovernment. The last 

aragraph of the Question of the noble 

arl is entirely a contingent Question, 
and I do not think I am called upon to 
express an opinion upon it. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter past 
° Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 10th June, 1886. 


MINUTES.] — Pusiic Bitts — Committee — 
Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amendment 
(No. 3) * (148). 

Report——Post Office Sites * (130); Patents 
Amendment * (133). 

Third Reading—Patriotic Fund* (131), and 
passed, 

ProvistonaL Orper Biri — First Reading — 
Gas (No. 1) * (154). 


DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (The Earl of Kiwsertey): My 
Lords, I have to acquaint your Lord- 
ships that in consequence of the vote in 
the other House on Monday night Her 
Majesty has been advised to dissolve 
this Parliament, and Her Majesty 
has been pleased to assent to that 
advice. Steps will be taken to wind 
up the Business of Parliament with 
all practicable despatch, with a view 
to the Dissolution of Parliament on 
as early a day as possible. I shall pro- 
pose to move that this House should, at 
its rising, adjourn to Thursday next, to 
meet on that day only for formal and 
unopposed Business, and for receiving 
any Bill which may come up from the 
other House. I hope that arrange- 


ment, which is the longest adjournment 
consistent with our intention to wind up 
the Business of Parliament as quickly 
as possible that we can give, will be 
acceptable to the House. 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
do not suppose that anybody can take 
exception to the arrangement which has 
been proposed by the noble Earl. Of 
course, the arrangement with respect to 
the adjournment proposed by him will 
meet with no opposition on our part. I 
should not say another word, except 
that I wish to emphasize the statement 
which I was glad to hear the noble Earl 
make that the Dissolution will be 
brought on as rapidly as it is possible 
for Her Majesty’s Government to do so. 
It is not very often that a defeat in the 
House of Commons has been followed 
by a Dissolution. I think there are only 
two instances since the great Reform 
Bill. But one of those was a very 
notable instance—namely, the instance 
of 1841, when Sir Robert Peel thought 
it of so much importance that he de- 
clined to accede to the winding up of 
the Business until a promise of this kind 
had been made by Lord John Russell ; 
and Lord John Russell quite admitted 
the Constitutional propriety of the Go- 
vernment promising to make every 
arrangement that the new Parliament 
should assemble as rapidly as possible 
after the defeat. I understand that to 
be the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and therefore I will not pur- 
sue the subject. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I must not be understood to con- 
vey anything except the exact meaning 
of my words. What I said was that the 
Business of Parliament would be wound 
up now with a view to a Dissolution at 
the earliest possible day. Those were 
exactly my words; but I did not say 
anything as to the time after the Dis- 
solution when Parliament should as- 
semble. The noble Marquess is per- 
fectly well aware that it is necessary 
that the other House should obtain cer- 
tain Supplies, and no doubt there the 
matter will be duly explained. 

Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY: I 
venture to say that the state of Ireland 
must weigh very heavily upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, and they must 
feel that the sooner there is a Parlia- 
ment that can speak with authority the 
better. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Ex- 
cuse my saying one word. I do not 
wish an inference to be drawn from my 
words which they will not bear. I do 
not wish to be supposed to have said 
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anything beyond what I did say; and 
if the noble Marquess desires further 
information it had better be given ‘‘ else- 
where.” 
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GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL — 
THE EARL OF CARNARVON AND 
MR. PARNELL. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I trust that your Lordships will 
indulge me for a very few minutes 
while I make some personal explana- 
tion. It is not my habit to trouble your 
Lordships unnecessarily, and I assure 
you that I will make it as briefly as pos- 
sible. I have no doubt that your Lord- 
ships have noticed that a discussion is 
reported to have occurred in ‘‘ another 
place” between Mr. Parnell and my 
right hon. Friend Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, in which, to summarize very 
briefly, Mr. Parnell is reported to have 
stated that a Minister of the Crown of 
the late Conservative Government had 
conveyed to him the intention of that 
Government to offer a Statutory Parlia- 
ment with power to protect Irish indus- 
tries. My Lords, f'should not have 
thought of saying one word on this sub- 
ject had not, a few hours afterwards, 
a paper of considerable circulation 
pointedly stated that I was that Minis- 
ter. I therefore beg to deny, as plainly 
and as broadly as I can, the statement to 
which I have just referred as having 
been made by Mr. Parnell. My Lords, I 
might, perhaps, pause here, and content 
myself with this denial; but I have seen 
the allegation that I was that Minister 
taken up by several newspapers and 
stated and restated in the most pointed 
manner, and accompanied with innuen- 
does and many of those hints of inti- 
mate knowledge of circumstances, all 
pointing to this—that I was carrying on 
an attempt at an illicit bargain with Mr. 
Parnell. Therefore, my Lords, I hope 
I shall not be wrong if I go a little fur- 
ther into this question, and endeavour, 
to the best of my power, to sweep away 
once and for all any grounds of further 
misapprehension and misrepresentation 
of the statement which is being made. 
For my own part, I am not sorry to have 
this opportunity, because I think that it 
is very rarely, indeed, that the whole 
truth does any harm, whereas my ex- 
perience shows me this—that half-truths 
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are very often mischievous. Now, my 
Lords, louking at what has been stated 
in different papers, I wish to inform 
your Lordships of an incident which by 
itself and of itself would not have seemed 
to me worthy of the attention of this 
House. My Lords, towards the end of 
last July it was intimated to me that if 
I were willing Mr. Parnell would also 
be willing to meet me in conversation. 
Now, I think no apology whatever is 
necessary on my part for entering into 
such a conversation, for I hold that it is 
the duty of the Viceroy to obtain in- 
formation where and how he can with 
regard to the fortunes of the country 
placed under his charge, I care not 
from whom the information may come. 
I can see no reason for making any 
apology for accepting such information ; 
but if your Lordships will carry your- 
selves back in mind to the peculiar state 
of affairs at the moment of which I am 
speaking you will see there was all the 
greater reason for the course I then 
adopted. The political position was, to 
say the least of it, a very peculiar one. 
My noble Friend near me (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) had just formed a Govern- 
ment. I had just gone to Ireland; and 
I had before me as difficult a task as 
could well have fallen on the shoulders 
of any man. Your Lordships will re- 
member that at that moment there was 
no one who could precisely say what the 
wishes and the desires of the Irish Par- 
liamentary Party were. There had been 
singular reticence on their part, and it 
was impossible really to know what their 
views or opinions were. There was only 
one man who was in any way qualified 
to speak. He was the chosen Leader of 
the Irish Parliamentary Party, and his 
power was singularly and exceptionally 
large. He stood at the head of the 
Parliamentary Body who had proved 
their strength by virtually controlling 
the Business of the House of Commons. 
It was notorious that when the new 
Parliamentshould be elected his strength 
would be at least doubled. My Lords, 
when I, therefore, received such an in- 
timation I felt that, on my part at least, 
I had no option in the matter. It seemed 
to me to be alike my duty tomake myself 
pee with what Mr. Parnell’s views 
and opinions were; and if for fear of 
being censured, if for fear of what might 
be said against me, I held back, I should 
be guilty of the greatest political and 
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moral cowardice. The only point which 
seemed to me important to bear in mind 
was, first of all, that I should make no 
promises, give no assurances, enter into 
no understandings ; and, secondly, that 
whatever I did I should do it myself, 
for myself, and entirely apart from my 
Colleagues. Let me endeavour to say 
in the plainest language I can command 
that I was not acting for the Cabinet 
nor authorized by them; and, though I 
know well and shall keep in mind that 
sound and wholesome doctrine that no- 
thing is to be repeated that has passed 
in the Cabinet without the consent of 
Her Majesty, I may at least say this of 
what went on outside the Cabinet—that 
I had no communication on the subject, 
no authorization, and that I never com- 
municated to them even that which I 
had done. Therefore, the responsibility 
was simply and solely mine; they were 
not cognizant of my action; and m 

right hon. Friend Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach was perfectly justified, so far as 
this matter is concerned, in utterly and 
entirely repudiating all knowledge of it 
as he did the other night. For this rea- 
son I will not incur with my eyes open 
the possibility of mistake in the future ; 
and if anything was done at all it was 
I, and I alone, who should bear the re- 
sponsibility. I hope I make myself ex- 
plicit and plain to the House. I endea- 
voured to make myself equally explicit 
to Mr. Parnell. I explained that the 
three conditions upon which I could 
enter into any conversation with him 
were these. First of all, that, as I say, 
I was acting of myself, by myself; that 
all the responsibility was mine ; and that 
the communications were from me alone 
—that is, from my lips alone. Secondly, 
that that conversation was with refer- 
ence to information only, and that it 
must be understood that there was no 
agreement or understanding, however 
shadowy, between us. And, thirdly, 
that I was there as the Queen’s servant, 
and I would neither hear nor say one 
word that was inconsistent with the 
Union of the two countries. My Lords, 
to those conditions Mr. Parnell assented, 
and I had the advantage of hearing from 
him his general opinions and views on 
Irish matters. This really is the whole 
case, as I have stated to your Lordships. 
It was the first, the last, and the only 
time that I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Parnell. It was essentially in the 
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nature of a conversation ; and had it not 
been for his Parliamentary position, and 
the fact that I was Viceroy of Ire- 
land, there would have been nothing, I 
apprehend, to distinguish it from the 
many conversations on this subject which 
take place at all times. He was quite 
frank and straightforward in all he said. 
I, on the other hand, had absolutely no- 
thing to conceal, and everything I said I 
shall be perfectly content to be judged 
by. Both of us left the room as free 
as when we entered it. It may be said 
that this was an unusual course for me 
to adopt. I submit that, even if it was 
unusual, it was a common sense and a 
natural course to be taken in the cir- 
cumstances. It may be said, perhaps, 
by some that I committed an error of 
judgment in the matter. My Lords, it 
is not for me to argue that matter; but 
this I will say—that anyhow, and in any 
circumstances, it is far better that I 
should state these facts unreservedly 
and frankly to the House than that I 
should make myself subject to innuendoes 
and invidious reports of being suspected 
of having attempted to make an under- 
hand bargain with Mr. Parnell. I 
might close anything I have to say with 
this; but I wish to say one thing more. 
I understand that, during my absence 
abroad, my name has been more than 
once used in connection with this ques- 
tion, and that I have been represented 
as being favourable to the late scheme, 
as I must call it, of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. My Lords, I say at once 
that I am not favourable to it. I would 
gladly see some limited form of self- 
government, not in any way independent 
of Imperial control, such as may satisfy 
real local requirements, and, to some 
extent, national aspirations. I would 
gladly see a settlement where, the rights 
of property and of minorities being on 
the whole secured, both nations might 
rest from this long and weary struggle, 
and steady and Constitutional progress 
might be patiently and gradually evolved. 
But I cannot say that this scheme is 
such a settlement. I would not be in 
Order to discuss it now; but in one 
single sentence I may say that I believe 
it to be financially unsound. I believe 
that it heals none of the old wounds; 
that it settles nothing upon a lasting 
basis; that it leaves open that great 

uestion which lies fundamentally at 
the root of every other question in Ire- 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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land, the Agrarian and Land Question ; 
and that it leaves open that burning 
question of Ulster. Still more—and my 
last is, perhaps, the gravest complaint 
against it—by the tumult and the pas- 
sionate feeling which is evoked by the 
hopes which it has conjured up, which 
cannot be gratified, it has virtually post- 
poned to a very distant day that settle- 
ment which I so much desire to sea. 
My Lords, it is impossible to have lived 
in Ireland, and to have held the reins of 
government there, even for a short time, 
without taking the deepest interest in 
the warm-hearted people of that country. 
They, indeed, have their faults, and 
those faults have often misled them ; but 
they also have a kindly and a sunny side 
to theircharacter. I should be very un- 
grateful to have received so much of 
their sunshine if I did not frankly and 
cordially acknowledge it. There are also 
great and real evils in Ireland, and 
worst of all is their poverty. One of 
the wisest of my Predecessors in the 
Viceroyalty, in the early part of the last 
century, said that of all the evils from 
which Ireland suffered poverty was the 
worst. Isubscribe to that doctrine, and 
I believe that that which was true at the 
commencement of the 1%th century is, 
unhappily, true at the end of the 19th 
century. But, my Lords, because I sym- 
pathize deeply with Ireland, and I shall 
always sympathize with her, my sym- 
pathy must not be confounded with 
sympathy for a measure which I am 
convinced would only have aggravated 
existing difficulties, and which I believe 
conscientiously would be as wrong for 
Treland as it would be for England. 


IRELAND—THE MINISTERIAL POLICY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tse Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I do not rise for the purpose of comment- 
ing on the statement which has now been 
made by my noble Friend. I am sure 
that every one of your Lordships will 
feel, and the country will feel, that we 
may place the utmost reliance upon the 
personal honour and accuracy of the 
noble Earl; but, at the same time, I am 
bound to observe that his statement did 
not appear to me to be altogether com- 
plete. The noble Earl made it clear 
that the communication made to Mr. 
Parnell was a purely personal communi- 
cation; but he omitted to explain to the 
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House—and I am not sure he did not 
intend to do so—what the nature of that 
communication absolutely was. But, as 
I have said, I do not intend to make any 
comments upon the speech of my noble 
Friend. As there is no question pro- 
perly before the House, and as I wish to 
put myself in Order, I shall conclude by 
moving the adjournment of the House. 
I am very sorry that my noble Friend 
who usually leads the Government in 
this House is absent to-night. At the 
same time, we have tha Government re- 
presented by two noble Earls of great 
ability, both of them intimately con- 
nected with the administration of Ire- 
land, and one of whom is, perhaps, 
almost as responsible as is the Prime 
Minister for the proposals which are 
bringing this Parliament to anend. I 
rise to complain of the extreme meagre- 
ness of the explanation which has been 
given to this House. We are in the 
midst of a great political crisis. It has 
been raging around this House for weeks 
and months; but hardly an echo of it 
has been heard within these walls. But 
when a Minister of the Crown comes 
down to tell us that our labours in this 
Session are to be brought suddenly to a 
close, and that the Parliament so lately 
elected is to be dissolved, although we 
ourselves are not personally interested 
in the Dissolution of Parliament, as of 
course our seats are independent of per- 
sonal election, I think it is scant courtesy 
to this House that the Government 
should not utter one word of explanation 
as to the causes which have led to this 
serious inconvenience to the course of 
Public Business. They do not tell us 
why this Parliament is dissolved. They 
do not give us even a hint of the ques- 
tion upon which they are going to the 
country. I think we are fairly entitled 
to ask—what is the question upon which 
an appeal is to be made to the consti- 
tuencies? I do not for a moment ques- 
tion or dispute the right of the Govern- 
ment to advise Her Majesty to dissolve 
Parliament. I was myself, some years 
ago, a Member of a Government which 
took refuge in what may be called a 
penal Dissolution of Parliament. The 
Cabinet of Lord Palmerston, in conse- 
quence of an adverse vote of the House 
of Commons on the Chinese Question, 
suddenly dissolved Parliament in the 
middle of a Session and appealed to the 
country ; but there was no question what 
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the issue then was. It was whether the 
Executive Government had or had not 
committed a great mistake in foreign 
policy, whether the people would or 
would not support Lord Palmerston in 
the energetic action he had taken against 
the Chinese Government. My Lords, 
there is no parallel between this case 
and that. I cannot help feeling that, 
although there have been no measures 
before this House, that is no excuse for 
the total and absolute silence of the 
Government upon a great Constitutional 
question. There are three or four ques- 
tions which the independent Members 
of this House have a right to put to the 
Government. I believe the latest de- 
finition of the question on which an ap- 
peal is to be made to the country is 
whether or not there shall be ‘‘ an Irish 
Parliamentfor the management of affairs 
specifically and exclusively Irish.’’ These 
are the words under which has been 
last defined the question which has 
been put to Parliament and is now 
to be put to the country. I find no 
meaning in these words by themselves— 
things ‘specifically and exclusively 
Irish.” I want to know from the Go- 
vernment what they mean by these 
words. Is it exclusively an Irish ques- 
tion that every Irishman shall be able 
to go to his bed without the fear of 
being dragged out of it and murdered 
before his family? Is that a matter 
which is exclusively and peculiarly 
Irish? I want to know that from the 
Government. Is it an exclusively Irish 
question that commercial companies 
shall be free to trade with the 
world and with the subjects of the Queen, 
and to perform their commercial duties 
to the community without violent inter- 
ruption? Is that also an exclusively 
and peculiarly Irish affair? Then I 
want to know whether Irish shopkeepers 
are to be entitled to deal with all classes 
and ranks of the Irish people? Is 
that an Irish matter exclusively and 
peculiarly ? Is that a matter of which we 
are to wash our hands and hand it over 
to an Irish Parliament? Is that the 
subject upon which the Government is 
to appeal to the people of this country, 
and with regard to which they will have 
the hearts of the populace with them ? 
Then I want to know if it is peculiarly 
an Irish question that the Irish Judges 
and the Irish magistrates shall be able 
to administer justice without being 
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bought out and bought off by Parlia- 
ment? Is that also a peculiarly Irish 
and an exclusively Irish affair? I want 
to go to the meaning of these words. I 
want that the people should understand, 
and we have a right to understand, what 
the Government mean when they are 
dissolving Parliament on this question— 
this enigmatical question. Then, I want 
to know, further, whether Irish land- 
lords should be secured in rents which 
have been fixed by an Imperial Court 
appointed by Parliament under the 
authority of the Crown? Is it a pecu- 
liarly and exclusively Irish affair that 
honour should be kept with these pro- 
prietors after the manuer in which their 
property has been dealt with? Is it an 
exclusively Irish affair that Irish farmers 
should be able to sell their cattle and 
their produce to whom they please, and 
that they should take land from whom 
they please—that is to say, provided 
those persons have the lawful right to 
dispose of it—and that farmers should 
g° to the Land Court without the Land 

ourt being threatened and the Regis- 
trars being threatened? Perhaps the 
Lord Chancellor will tell us whether 
these are peculiarly Irish affairs, and 
whether the honour of the Imperial 
Parliament is involved in these ques- 
tions. Well, my Lords, there is another 
question which I wish to ask with regard 
to the policy of the Government, which 
is quite as important as those I have 
already put. We have been told that 
it was part of the policy of the Govern- 
ment—and I really believe that this was 
the origin of their scheme—to restore 
the efficiency of the British Parliament 
by excluding the Irish Members. That 
was the foundation of their scheme ; has 
that provision been dropped? Are you 
going to the constituencies upon the 
question whether or not there shall be 
one Imperial Parliament, or whether 
there shall be two Parliaments, one 
essential condition of which is that the 
British Parliament shall be free from 
the obstruction of the Irish Members ? 
That is one of the great boons you held 
out to us to be gained by your scheme. 
Have you been paltering with the ques- 
tion during the last month, and what is 
the present condition of your mind in 
regard to it? Surely the people of this 
country have the right to know this? 
How can they answer your appeal in the 
highest interests of the nation without 
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knowing your answer to this funda- 
mental question? Is it your plan now 
that the Irish Members shall indeed be 
excluded, but that they shall be now and 
then invited to appear as an excursion 
party is invited to take luncheon in one 
of your Lordships’ parks? Is that your 
plan ? And if it is, is every such in- 
vitation to be a matter of debate; and, 
if it is, will you have disembarrassed 
the Imperial Parliament of obstruction? 
Will not the subject provoke Party ani- 
mosity and Party organization? What 
is your determination ? Nothing can be 
more important, nothing can be more 
fundamental than this question, and so 
far the public are absolutely bamboozled ; 
they know nothing. But I believe they 
are not more bamboozled than you are 
yourselves. I do not believe Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government know their own plan, 
or know what they will do. When this 
invitation to the Irish Members has been 
voted, is it your plan that it shall be 
compulsory? Are the Irish Members 
to be free to refuse your invitation, or is 
it to be necessary that they shall accept 
it? Everything depends upon these 
questions, but we know nothing whatever 
about the answer. Are the subjects to 
be defined upon which the Irish Mem- 
bers are to be invited to vote, or is it to 
be left haphazard? My Lords, if that 
is the plan of the Government, it is a 
plan involved in hopeless confusion ; and 
I say that this House and the consti- 
tuencies of the country and the people 
of the Realm have a right to know what 
the plan is upon which an appeal is now 
to be made. In short, my Lords, I ask, 
Is the British Constitution to be torn to 
pieces, and to be left to the mere chance 
of being put up again? Nothing less 
than this is involved in the ques- 
tions which I now put. Then I have 
another question to put. We have heard 
a great deal—and much is to be attri- 
buted to my noble Friend the President 
of the Council—of the opinion of at 
least some Members of the Government 
being pledged as a matter of honour 
that the purchase scheme shall be an 
inseparable part of the Government 
scheme. I want to know whether this 
is still your determination? Are you, or 
are you not, appealing to the country not 
having made up your own minds whe- 
ther it is inseparable or not? Is it pos- 
sible that after several of the most 
prominent Members of the Government, 
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including my noble Friend the President 
of the Council, have distinctly declared 
that there is an honourable obligation 
on Parliament, in the event of a separate 
Legislature being set up in Ireland, to 
see that those whose property we have 
good reason to know will be dealt with 
by that Body shall be offered a purchase 
by Government—is it possible that that 
declaration is to be withdrawn because 
of the position of the Government in 
certain quarters, and on the pretext that 
the offer has been made to the proprie- 
tors of Ireland, and that they have re- 
fused it? Who was entitled to make 
that offer? No Government; only Par- 
liament. Not even the Prime Minister 
was entitled to say—‘‘I have made you 
this offer, and because you do not choose 
to support me at this moment I will say 
that I have made an offer and you have 
refused it.”” No Prime Minister, no 
Cabinet, has a right to say that. Such 
an offer as this cannot be made except 
by the authority of Queen, Lords, and 
Commons; and I ask, Has it been made, 


and will you venture to say that any! 


proprietor in Ireland has had it in his 
power to accept or refuse it? My Lords, 
Isay the people of this country are 
entitled to know whether you do or do 
not appeal to them knowing and avow- 
ing that this honourable obligation is 
one which you are prepared to accept 
on the responsibility and on the faith of 
your Government. No answer has been 
given to this. If you are getting out of 
your obligation, who is it that has ab- 
solved you? [I hold it to be an honour- 
able obligation, and I will not believe 
that the President of the Council, at least, 
will back out of the declarations that 
have been made. Then there is another 
question I would like to ask my noble 
Friend. We had a short discussion the 
other night in which he told us—I am 
afraid only too truly—that the evils of 
Ireland have arisen mainly from the ne- 
cessary evils of Party government in 
this country. Iam afraid he was only 
too near the truth. Are he and his 
Colleagues not continuing the very worst 
evils of Party government in the course 
they have taken, and can they appeal 
to the country upon the assurance that 
the evils of violence, of factions, will be 
less in Ireland under their proposals 
than they are in the United Parliament 
of the United Kingdom? Are not events 
teaching us, even at the present moment, 
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the same lessons that were taught for 
so long and so sad a number of genera- 
tions? Is this your policy, my Lords, 
to wash your hands of all responsibility 
in regard to the affairs of Ireland, to 
say, We cannot tell that the parties will 
not play into each other’s hands, and 
will not make this question a question 
of Party organization and mancouvre ? 
Samuel Johnson, in a letter to a young 
man, once said—‘‘ If you wish to acquire 
a purely English style give your days 
and nights to the pages of Addison.” 
In a like spirit a very enthusiastic and 
gushing friend of mine, who is in favour 
of Home Rule, wrote to me some months 
ago—‘‘If you wish to understand the 
Irish Question and the duty of this 
country to Ireland, give your days and 
nights to the pages of Edmund Burke.” 

ell, that was a very agreeable pre- 
scription; I have given myself to the 
pages of Edmund Burke. Those pages 
are full of incomparable dignity and 
wisdom. I have seen many passages of 
his which I could have cut out and 
applied either to my own arguments or 
to those of my opponents; but my con- 
science always obliged me to confess 
that by the context of these passages 
it was perfectly clear that fdmund 
Burke was thinking and speaking of a 
condition of things which was abso- 
lutely different from that which now 
exists. He was speaking and thinking 
of a small Protestant Parliament, with 
the mass of the nation excluded from 
representation. He was thinking of the 
rights of the Lrish people to be eman- 
cipated and to become Members of their 
own Legislature. He was a of 
the monstrous iniquities perpetrated by 
the trading classes of this country in the 
exclusion of Free Trade from the Irish 
people. He was not thinking of any- 
thing which is comparable to the con- 
dition of things with which we have 
now to deal. But there is one passage, 
written by him towards the close of his 
life, which I can confidently recommend 
to your Lordships’ reading as having 
some reference to the present condition 
of affairs. Burke was at the time one 
of those who were in favour of the Par- 
liament of 1782. As an Irishman, he 
rejoiced at the election of that indepen- 
dent Parliament ; but in the year before 
his death, in a letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Hussey, he recognized the danger of 
that which you are now wishing to do— 
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washing your hands of the responsibility 
of Irish affairs, by handing them over 
to an exclusively Irish Parliament. Let 
me read his impressive words to this 
House— 

‘Treland has derived some advantage from 
its independence of the Parliament of this 
Kingdom, or rather it did derive advantage 
from the arrangements that were made at the 
time of the establishment of that independence. 
But human blessings are mixed, and I cannot 
but think that even these great blessings were 
bought dearly enough when, along with the 
weight of the authority, they have totally lost 
all benefit from the superintendence of the 
British Parliament. Our pride of England is 
succeeded by fear. It is little lessthan a breach 
of Order even to mention Ireland in the House 
of Commons of Great Britain. If the people of 
Ireland were to be flayed alive by the pre- 
dominant faction it would be the most critical 
of all attempts so much as to discuss the subject 
in any public assembly upon this side of the 
water. If such a faction should hereafter 
happen by its folly or its iniquity, or both, to 
oy 15 disturbances in Ireland, the Force paid 

y this Kingdom—supposing our own insufli- 
cient—would infallibly be employed to redress 
them. This would be right enough, and, indeed, 
our duty, if our public Councils at the same 
time possessed and employed the means of in- 
quiring into the merits of that cause in which 
their blood and treasure were to be laid out.” 


Is that the condition of things to which 
you wish to reduce Ireland by handing 
over all its affairs to the local Parlia- 
ment and washing your hands of all 
responsibility ? My Lords, look at the 
speech delivered the other night in 
‘‘another place” by Mr. Parnell. He 
himsolf said that if terrible abuses arose 
the power would be in your hands, and, 
strangely inconsistent with the nonsense 
that is now talked about coercion, he 
went on to say that power is the basis of 
all government, and force the ultimate 
remedy which, in the case of such 
abuses, you must resortto. Then there 
is the last question which I wish to ask, 
and which pieces on to these observa- 
tions of Mr. Parnell. Are the Irish 
people to be left to the coercion of the 
lawless masses? That is what 1 want 
to know. Is this the question upon 
which the Government are appealing to 
the people of this country, or are new 
laws sanctioning this lawless coercion to 
be sanctioned by the Crown of this 
country? Is the Land League, with all 
its vast machinery of crueity and coer- 
cion—that great instrument of coercion 
—are you going to allow it to be set up 
by local laws in Ireland? I want to 
know what are the issues you are to 
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place before the country upon these 
great questions? It is not a question 
whether we shall agree to any rational 
scheme of local government. I should 
be willing to consider any scheme of 
local government which is rational in its 
outlines; but we have no such scheme 
presented to us. The scheme of the Go- 
vernment was a confessed abortion. If 
you are to set up a local Legislature in 
Dublin I should give it liberal powers 
in respect of all those subjects which 
come under the denomination of muni- 
cipal government. I would keep abso- 
lutely on the foundation of universal 
law all those rights of property and of 
free contract and freedom between man 
and man which in the Constitution of 
the United States have been carefully 
preserved and placed under the high 
sanction of a great and noble Judicial 
Body. But as regards the administra- 
tion of local affairs in the municipal 
sense of the word, I would give them 
large powers, and I am not very sure 
that I would refuse, if they wished it, to 
give them the power of trying the ex- 
periment of protective duties. I firmly 
believe that the desire for Protection, be 
it wise or be it delusive, has a strong 
hold of the Irish people, and it is quite 
possible that by means of Protection 
they might be able to begin manufac- 
tures which would not otherwise arise. 
I should not object to see that experi- 
ment tried; but I protest against a 
scheme such as that which the Govern- 
ment proposed, and which involves no- 
thing but utter confusion in all the re- 
lations of human life. I deny that the 
Government are dealing with the people 
fairly and justly on the subject of local 
government in Ireland. I deny it alte- 
gether; and I maintain that unless they 
interpret more clearly the vague phrases 
into which they have been driven for 
the purpose of cajoling and threatening 
the present Parliament they cannot say 
that they are dealing with the consti- 
tuencies of the country upon a fair and 
honourable issue. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now ad- 
journ.”—( Zhe Duke of Argyll.) 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (the Earl of Kimpertey): My 
noble Friend behind me complains that 
your Lordships have been treated with 
scant courtesy, and that no reason has 
been given for the advice tendered to 
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the Queen to dissolve Parliament. That 
reason has been fully stated ; it is kaown 
to the country and the House; and it is 
that the Government was beaten in the 
House of Commons by a considerable 
majority on Monday night upon a mea- 
sure which certainly is not unknown to 
my noble Friend, because he has dis- 
cussed it at length, upon a measure 
which was debated as fully and amply 
as any measure ever was debated, and 
upon a measure which, whatever my 
noble Friend may say, is not a ‘‘con- 
fessed abortion,” because it is one upon 
which we have had some support in the 
other House, and still more in the coun- 
try. [‘‘No, no!”] I am aware that 
it has not much support in this House; 
but I hope your Lordships will listen to 
me while I say a few words in reply to 
my noble Friend. My noble Friend 
evidently thinks that this is an oppor- 
tunity which ought to be seized by Her 
Majesty’s Government, as it has been 
seized by himself, for making an 
electoral Manifesto. I doubt whether, 
when no Bill is before the House, this 
is the place where an electoral Manifesto 
ought to be made. My noble Friend 
has made his Manifesto, and he has 
made it by discussing a Bill which is 
not before this House. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I did not 
discuss the Bill. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Duke went into detail, and con- 
demned the Bill as a confessed abor- 
tion. That being his opinion of it, I 
wonder he paid so much attention to its 
provisions. My noble Friend says that 
there is no issue before the couutry. I 
venture to think that there is not one 
who hears me, and my noble Friend 
least of all, who does not know what that 
issue is; but he seeks to obscure it by 
bringing forward a number of details, 
and asking—Are you going to do this? 
are you going to do that? are you going 
to make this exception? or are you 
going to abandon this detail? If the 
explanations given during a debate ex- 
tending over many days has not satisfied 
him, I cannot hope to do so by any ex- 

lanation that I can offer. The issue 
efore the country is a very simple one 
—it is, whether you will persevere in 
governing Ireland entirely from this 
country against the wish of the majority 
of its inhabitants; or whether you are 
prepared to abandon your old system 
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and place in the hands of the Irish 
people the principal portions of the go- 
vernment of that country for their own 
administration? That is a plain and 
distinct issue. My noble Friend says 
that the Government are seeking to 
cajole Parliament by raising unfair and 
obscure issues. What can be more 
unjust—and I do not mean this person- 
ally—more absurdly untrue than that 
statement? Is it an attempt to cajole 
Parliament when you lay before Parlia- 
ment a detailed and full scheme? It 
may be one which you do not approve; 
that is another matter; but to say that 
it is an unfair or obscure issue is to say 
what I must characterize as simply ab- 
surd. The measure contained the fullest 
details; it contained a complete plan. 
My noble Friend doubts that because 
the Government indicated that if it came 
into Committee there were portions of 
the plan which they were willing to 
reconsider. I wish to know whether 
there was any great scheme which ever 
came before Parliament the details of 
which a Government was not bound to 
reconsider. And are we to be told that 
we submitted no plan? I contend that 
we submitted a full, distinct, and most 
intelligible plan, which has been re- 
jected by the House of Commons, and it 
is because it has been rejected that we 
are going to appeal to the country to 
say whether it approves our policy or 
not. The scheme is before the country, 
and the country will have to judge 
whether we are to go back to the old 
system and to have a certain number of 
years—an indefinite number of years— 
of that which the noble Marquess oppo- 
site calls ‘‘ resolute government.” I 
will not put into the noble Marquess’s 
mouth a single phrase which he did not 
use; but I interpret these words in the 
only way in which they can be interpreted. 
The history of the past interprets them. 
The history of the past tells us what 
‘resolute government” means, and the 
history of the past tells us that in spite 
of resolute government you have con- 
spicuously failed. I happened, many 
years before my noble Friend behind me 
(Earl Spencer), to hold the position of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and after I 
came back from that country I took the 
opportunity of making some remarks on 
one of those occasions when measures of 
coercion had been resorted to on the re- 
newal of the suspension of the Habeas 
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Corpus Act. I said that the experience 
I had had during two years of govern- 
ment in that country had convinced me 
that there was no such great failure on 
the part of the people of this country as 
in the government of Ireland, and that 
I felt strongly that we should never 
succeed in healing the wounds of that 
country until we had touched the heart 
of Irishmen as we never had done, and 
had brought them into sympathy with 
the people of this country. Now, what- 
ever you may say of your “resolute” 
government, there is no possibility of 
touching the hearts of the people with 
that. The only way you can do it is by 
paying respect to the strong feeling of 
nationality that they possess, a feeling 
so strong that it overpowers every other 
in that country. An Englishman has 
no idea how strong that feeling is in 
Ireland ; and it was not until I had ex- 
perience of a great many years that I 
understood it. You have endeavoured 
to keep that feeling under from year to 
year. Your system of government by 
a small minority; your deprivation of 
Roman Catholics of their franchise ; 
your overwhelming power; the circum- 
stances of the famine ; the absence of the 
ballot, and many other causes, tended 
to obscure the true state of the Irish 
national feeling. But from the moment 
you gave the people the protection of 
the ballot, and, still more, a full power 
of voting in the same way as in this 
country, you had set before you unmis- 
takably what is the true feeling of the 
country, and that is that there is a na- 
tional spirit which cannot be satisfied 
unless you give the people a far greater 
power of managing their own affairs 
than Ireland ever had except during the 
short period of Grattan’s Parliament, 
and that was confined to one religion. 
That is the issue to be placed before the 
country. Are you going to prefer your 
old system—what my noble Friend calls 
“upholding the law?” I am for up- 
holding the law; but when you strive 
to do it under the present system the 
spirit of the people rises against you, 
and then you take measures which in- 
crease the hatred of a large portion of 
the Queen’s subjects in that country to 
the Queen’s subjects in this. Suppose 
that ages have not diminished the diffi- 
culties of governing Ireland; suppose 
your system of government has been 
such that Ireland is a source of weak- 
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ness to the Empire rather than strength ; 
suppose that a are obliged to keep 
there some 25,000 soldiers and 11,000 
armed police, and that in spite of all, 
Treland is a constant source of embarrass- 
ment, not only in the government of that 
country, but in the management of the 
affairs of this—I ask, is it not an in. 
telligible policy to put to the country 
this issue—‘‘ Will you prefer that policy 
which has conspicuously and continu- 
ously for centuries failed, and which has 
produced calamity upon calamity, or will 
you rather prefer to resort to another 
system, to allow Irishmen to govern 
themselves?’’ My noble Friend, re- 
ferring to what Mr. Parnell said in a 
recent speech, stated that Mr. Parnell 
contemplated that it might be necessary 
for the new Irish Government to resort 
to a new Ooercion Act. I suppose no 
rational man can deny that the Irish 
Government may have to employ force 
in the management of their affairs, as 
every other Government has to do occa- 
sionally. But my noble Friend misses 
the point. The question is, who is to 
apply that foree—is it to be applied by 
the Irish Government under the in- 
fluence and consent of the Irish people, 
or is it to be applied by what they term 
an alien Government—— 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : By 
the National League. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
National League, I apprehend, repre- 
sents the national feeling. [‘‘No!’’] 
Well, when there is a National Govern- 
ment in Ireland the National League 
will no longer exist. But however mis- 
chievous an association of that kind be- 
comes when in antagonism to English 
feeling, there is reason to believe that 
with an Irish Parliament it would 
cease to exist. All the measures which 
are taken under the present system 
against agrarian crime are set down by 
Irish feeling, not to a proper and 
just desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to maintain the law, but to a desire 
for oppressive measures on the part of 
an alien people. It is for the purpose 
of remedying that state of things, and 
of disconnecting ourselves from it, and 
it is for the purpose of relieving our- 
selves from the consequences of mal- 
administration, thinking, as we do, that 
the Government of the country would be 
far better conducted by the people them- 
selves, that we have proposed that there 
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should be established a separate Legis- 
lature in Dublin. The noble Duke spoke 
of some of the difficulties in the way of 
framing a Legislature, and of the re- 
servations necessary to be made. I am 
not going to undervalue those difficul- 
ties. It is certainly not a light matter 
to reconcile Imperial requirements with 
local wants, but we think that these ques- 
tions can be solved. We have made an 
attempt to solve them in the measure we 
have put before the House of Commons. 
We believe that although you may part 
with some portion of your power, al- 
though you may no longer have in your 
hand all the strings of government in 
Ireland, yet, in point of fact, Imperial 
unity may be preserved. The noble 
Duke also made an appeal to my noble 
Friend behind me upon the Land Ques- 
tion. My Lords, I do not think it a 
convenient doctrine that any one Mem- 
ber of the Government should be con- 
sidered responsible for any part of the 
policy of the Government. For my part 
Ido not hold that doctrine, and I con- 
sider myself as much responsible for 
that part of the policy of the Govern- 
ment as my noble Friend behind me. 
With reference to that part of the Ques- 
tion, I suppose it is within the com- 
petence of a Government to propose a 
measure intended to benefit any par- 
ticular class of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
I am not aware that it was received 
with any great amount of gratitude by 
those whom it was intended specially to 
relieve. 

Lorv ASHBOURNE: What evidence 
has the noble Earl of that? 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
evidence is entirely negative. I never 
heard of any gratitude on their part; 
but, of aa should be delighted to 
receive some affirmative assurance. At 
all events, this I do know—that that Bill 
was an honest attempt to bring about a 
settlement of a very difficult and a very 
important question ; and I should be ex- 
tremely sorry to have it supposed that be- 
cause we may not have been able actually 
to bring that Bill before Parliament 
the Government had therefore aban- 
doned all the principles upon which the 
Bill rests. As yet the matter has never 
been discussed, and my view is that, 
while I consider the principles upon 
which the Bill is based are sound, there 
is one preliminary question to determine, 
upon which we ask the decision of the 
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country—namely, is there to be a sepa- 
rate Legislature for Ireland or not? 
And when we know the answer to that 
question we shall know how to deal 
fairly and justly with all classes. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: The 
noble Earl has referred to some words 
of mine in which I advocated a con- 
tinuous and resolute government for 
Ireland, and he takes great exception to 
those words and seems to think I re- 
commended something of a very hor- 
rible description. Well, I will put this 
simple test to the noble Earl. Am I to 
assume that the noble Earl wishes for 
20 years of irresolute government? I 
have no doubt that if the prescriptions 
of the noble Earl and the Government 
are followed, that will be the probable 
result. But a Government must be 
either irresolute or resolute, and if you 
ery out so angrily because resolute go- 
vernment, which I should imagine is re- 
cognized as a virtue in all countries of 
the world, is recommended for your 
adoption, the only conclusion it is pos- 
sible to draw is that in your mind irre- 
solute government is preferable. The 
noble Earl has, it appears to me, an- 
swered very imperfectly the stringent 
questions put to him by the noble Duke. 
He has not at command that wealth of 
ambiguous language which would have 
enabled him to appear to answer them 
without leaving any distinct impression 
on his hearers’ minds, and he is there- 
fore obliged to resort to the more com- 
mon-place device of ignoring the ques- 
tions altogether. He was asked to give 
an account of what is the real state of 
the mind of the Government in the first 
place as to the question of the purchase 
of the landlords’ interest in Ireland. 
Upon that he tells us absolutely nothing, 
except that he intended to do justice 
whatever happens. But he did not al- 
lude to that statement of the noble Earl 
the late Viceroy of Ireland, that it would 
be a mean and cowardly thing to leave 
the landlords without compensation. We 
wish to know if the Government are 
still in that same mind, and if we are to 
look upon this effort to relieve them- 
selves from the performance of a mean 
and cowardly action as a part of the 
policy they recommend to the people of 
this country? But there is a more im- 
portant point still. We never have been 
able to ascertain the state of the mind 
of the Government with respect to the 
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presence of the Irish Members in the 
House of Commons; which touches the 
much larger question, What is the state 
of the mind of the Government with re- 
- ae to the amount of supervision which 
the English Parliament is to exercise in 
reference to the new Legislature at Dub- 
lin? That is a vital question. It con- 
cerns deeply the highest Imperial in- 
terests ; it concerns the integrity of the 
Empire; and it concerns, above all, the 
interests of those minorities to whom the 
noble Earl paid so little attention in his 
speech ; whether the minority in Ireland 
is treated fairly or not, whether the ele- 
mentary rights of property are observed, 
whether contracts are upheld, or whe- 
ther a new and sinister ascendancy is 
established. Those things depend en- 
tirely on whether you reserve power in 
the last resort—power, real, practical, 
efficacious—in the hands of the British 
Parliament. On that point the noble 
Earl gave us no indication whatever, 
and we do not know now whether the 
Government is going to the country in 
favour of an Irish Parliament practically 
independent of that which sits at West- 
minster, or in favour of an Irish Parlia- 
ment which will be subordinate to, and 
controlled by, that which sits at West- 
minster. The difference is vital and 
essential; and yet on that most vital and 
essential point we can obtain no indica- 
tion of the wishes of the Government, or 
of the issues they desire to submit to the 
people. My Lords, that is really a point 
which excites most keenly and most im- 
mediately the interests of the people of 
this country upon this question. The 
noble Earl talked again and again of 
allowing the Irish people to govern 
themselves. Do you suppose it is be- 
cause they have a horror of governing 
themselves that these loud congratula- 
tions have been heard from Belfast, 
Londonderry, and many other towns in 
the North of Ireland? This phrase 
‘‘ governing yourselves ’’ is a miserable 
sort of sophistry. To tell a whole 
population, when their dearest rights 
are submitted to the absolute control of 
their hereditary enemies, that they are 
governing themselves, is to add the 
deepest insult to the grossest injury. I 
see no comfort in the argument with 
which the noble Earl recommended this 
measure which the Government has 
failed to pass. The argument he pressed 
most of ail was that the Irish people, or 
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the majority of the Irish people, would 


have no more of the system which exists 
now, and that they insisted on change, 
Well, then, carry your minds a few 
years forward. See the precautions and 
safeguards which are intended to protect 
the minority at work. See the discon- 
tent, the resistance, the rebellion they 
will raise in the minds of the majority, 
and then the noble Earl’s argument will 
apply again, and because you will still 
be unable to govern Ireland without the 
application of force, again the Govern- 
ment of the day will, according to the 
precedent of the noble Earl’s argument, 
come down to Parliament and ask that 
even these small and poor precautionsand 
guarantees should be abandoned. You 
must make up your minds on this point. 
Is there anywhere you mean to stand? 
Have you renounced the exercise of your 
Imperial power altogether? Are you 
merely prepared to stand on that which 
the Irish people are prepared to tolerate? 
Or is there anything which, in the su- 
preme interests of justice and good faith, 
and of the claims that have been made 
especially upon you by those who have 
fought your cause—is there anything for 
which you are prepared at all hazards to 
contend, no matter how bitter the oppo- 
sition from the majority of the Irish 
people ? That is the real issue you have 
to determine, and when the noble Earl 
tells us that what he wishes to bring 
into existence is a national form of go- 
vernment, if it could be a national form 
of government in which all classes could 
heartily concur, and if there was every 
ground for believing that they would 
preserve towards each other considera- 
tion and goodwill, there might be much 
to say for his contention. But the na- 
tional form of government will be what 
the national form of government has 
hitherto been. The national form of 
government will have that one-sidedness 
and hardness, that contempt of legal 
rights, that recollection of hereditary 
feuds which characterize the form of go- 
vernment the National League has been 
carrying on in Ireland; and the real 
issue that the Government is submitting 
to the people of this country is—Shall 
the Imperial Government try to fulfil its 
task, its allotted task, of governing Ire- 
land, and insuring justice between man 
and man, or shall it abandon the mino- 
rity of the people in that country to be 
governed in obedience to the instigation 
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of hereditary animosity upon the me- 
thods which the dominant Party in Ire- 
land have up to this time shown them- 
selves only too ready to adopt? That 
is the issue which the people have to 
decide, and until, by the exercise of 
British power, and by that continuous 
and resolute government which the noble 
Earl so much despises, this terrible 
wound shall have been healed, and this 
divided people brought more closely to- 

ther, it will be hopeless for you to 
expect that the methods which have an- 
swered with a homogeneous people such 
as we have in this country will restore 
peace and happiness to Ireland. 

Tut LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Earl Spencer): The noble 
Duke behind me has asked what is the 

licy of the Government with regard to 
Jand in Ireland. I have always held 
that one of the most important parts 
of the Irish difficulty was that connected 
with the land. I have always felt that 
without settiing the Land Question you 
could not hope to settle the Irish Ques- 
tion. Various attempts have been made 
to settle the Land Question, but without 
success. I attribute their failure, to a 
great extent, to the fact that they were 
not supported by the general sentiment 
of the people. I do not say that the 
measures which have been passed have 
been abortive ; they have removed some 
of the grievances; but they have not 
effected a complete settlement. I main- 
tain the views I have always held as to 
the great importance of settling the Land 
Question. We now, no doubt, shall 
approach the whole subject of English 
policy in Ireland from a different stand- 
point in consequence of the decision 
given in “‘another place’’ with reference 
to the scheme for local government. But 
I do not think that the Land Question 
will disappear; it will still remain an 
important, perhaps the most important, 
question to be settled. Until it is settled 
in one way or another, it must be diffi- 
cult to establish peace and order in Ire- 
land. The noble Marquess referred in 
a pointed manner, while the noble Earl 
near me was speaking, to the National 
League, and implied that the future 
Government of Ireland would be the 
National League. I have been brought 
frequently in contact with the League, 
and I have not been favourable or 
friendly to it, and I know that as a 
political organization it has done great 
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evil. But I deny that if the policy of 
the Government were to the go- 
vernment of Ireland would pass into the 
hands of the League. By making the 
people of Ireland responsible for the 
government of their country, you would 
make them responsible for law and order. 
The main object of the National League 
was to procure self-government; it was 
not created to maintain law and order. 
Its object was the very contrary of that ; 
and I believe that if you throw upon the 
eople the responsibility of maintaining 
aw and order they will maintain them 
like all other nations, and the League 
will then disappear. The noble Mar- 
quess seems to suppose that we were 
ready to give up all our guarantees for 
the protection of the minority ; but we 
never contemplated withdrawing the 
provisions in the Bill which contained 
those guarantees, and we were quiteready 
to listen to suggestions for strengthen- 
ing and altering them if they should 
be thought insufficient. The policy of 
the Government was, no doubt, such as 
to throw upon them very serious re- 
sponsibility. We quite acknowledge 
that responsibility; we quite acknow- 
ledge that the social condition of Ire- 
land is not satisfactory; but it was be- 
cause we felt it to be impossible to con- 
tinue in the same groove that we de- 
cided to adopt this new policy. We 
were convinced that the old lines of 
policy must be left, and that in order to 
restore social order in Ireland and to 
unite her people firmly to this country 
it was necessary to take a new depar- 
ture. We believe that the best thing 
to do was to give the Irish people the 
responsibility of the management of 
their own affairs. Our policy has been 
negatived in ‘‘ another place;” but we 
confidently look forward to the time 
when it will be adopted by the people of 
this country as the only safe and certain 
policy by which to unite Ireland perma- 
nently to Engand. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: The noble 
Lords who have, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, answered the noble Duke have 
not had a very easy task. Mr. Glad- 
stone, we know, has explained himself 
seven times, and yet he has left every- 
bedy still in the dark as to his intentions; 
but some points have been raised as to 
which there should be plain speaking 
and plain meaning. The position taken 
up by the Government with reference to 
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the Land Purchase Scheme affects the 
honour and public character of the noble 
Earl who spoke last. Some Members 
of the Government are more directly and 
personally responsible than others for 
certain measures; and all the explana- 
tions that could be made by his Col- 
leagues cannot divest the noble Earl 
from personal obligation in connection 
with this particular matter. It was 
supposed, apparently, that the ‘‘ sepa- 
rate Parliament,” as it has been called, 
could not be trusted to deal fairly and 
equitably with the landed interest in 
Ireland. That idea underlay every part 
of the Government of Ireland Bill, and 
Mr. Gladstone announced that it was an 
inseparable part of his policy to deal 
with the Land Question concurrently 
with the other matters to which his Bills 
referred. Now, if the noble Earl had 
not publicly and ostentatiously given 
the sanction of his name and experience 
to this measure for the government of 
Ireland, it would have been absolutely 
impossible for the Prime Minister to 
obtain a discussion for it. Therefore, 
the responsibility of the noble Earl is 
certainly greater than that of his Col- 
leagues, and I have a right toask—‘‘ Does 
he still think that it is an inseparable 
part of the Government plan to deal 
adequately, and without delay, with the 
=— of land purchase in Ireland ?” 

think the nation has a right to have a 
plain answer, yes or no, to this question. 
The noble Ear! said that this Irish Land 
Question ought to be settled. What is 
the meaning of that? When and how 
is it to be settled? I have the Prime 
Minister’s statement founding his whole 
position largely on the authority of the 
noble Earl that the way to settle this 
Land Question was, at all events, not 
to intrust the Irish Parliament with 
its settlement. Mr. Gladstone pledged 
himself about a month ago that it was 
a question of policy and a dictate of 
honour to deal with this question. I 
ask, is it still regarded by the Govern- 
ment as a question of honour to settle 
it, or has it since then vanished into 
the region of ever-shifting political expe- 
diency ? The noble Earl the Lord Pre- 
sident in his remarkable speech at Leeds 
explained the provisions of the Land 
Purchase Bill, demonstrated, as he 
thought, its fairness, and proved, from 
his own point of view, that the method 
adopted by the Gcevernment was the 
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method required by honour towards the 
landowners of Ireland. To-night he 
says that until the Land Question is 
settled it is impossible to obtain peace 
and order in Ireland. Am I to under- 
stand that the settlement of the Land 
Question is to be a necessary condition 
precedent to any attempt to grapple with 
the setting up of a separate Parliament 
in Ireland? I have presented the mat- 
ter fairly, and I hope plainly, to the Go- 
vernment, and I think we are entitled 
to something like a plain answer. [ 
pass on to another point. The noble 
Earl spoke of trusting the Irish people 
and governing them by their own con- 
sent. What is the meaning of these 
vague and flimsy phrases? What do 
you mean by the Irish people? Who 
are the Irish people? Why, more than 
one-half of them are of English blood, 
a great many of them are of Scotch 
blood; there is great intermixture of 
races in Ireland; and to speak of the 
Irish people, and the consent of the 
Irish people, as of something that is 
one and indivisible, is perfectly absurd 
in regard to this legislation. When 
you talk of trusting the Irish people you 
mean that you are able to trust a certain 
portion of them—who have returned 85 
Representatives to the other House—to 
govern themselves as they please, and 
to govern the rest of the Irish people as 
the rest of the Irish people do not please. 
When you talk of governing the Irish 
people with the consent of the Irish 
people, you mean that you will hand over 
Belfast, with its rich and growing com- 
munity, and the most thriving parts of 
Ireland, to be swayed not by their own 
consent or their own voice, but in a way 
that would prevent their own consent 
having any potency, and would silence 
their own voice. The events that are 
happening in Ulster are regarded by us 
all with pain, and must be regarded by 
every Member of the Government who 
does not desire to blind himself to facts 
with grave and anxious forebodings. 
And must not the Government entertain 
serious anticipations as to what might 
occur if some of the things which they 
dignify by the grand term of governing 
the Irish people by their own consent 
were worked out? To find the noble 
Earl the Lord President of the Council 
the apologist, the expounder, the ex- 
plainer, must I add the eulogist, of the 
National League, and speaking of its 
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future, is certainly a very startling and|in reference to those functions. I am 
novel position of affairs. The noble| not speaking of the mere technical 
Earl said they had found the men con- | effects; but do you mean to retain the 
nected with the League bad in the past, | supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
and therefore they should have confi-| by having always present in it for all 
dence that they would do good in the | purposes some Representatives from Ire- 
future. land? That is a fair and reasonable 

Eart SPENCER: What I said was | Question to put; and I trust that as this 
that if the Government Bill had been | debate has been inaugurated some Mem- 
carried the National League would have | ber of the Government will yet be found 


been at once dissolved. to give it some direct answer. 
A noble Lorpv: What ground has} Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
the noble Earl for that statement ? Herscuett): The noble and learned 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE: I was aware | Lord who hasjust sat down hasalluded to 
that the noble Earl spoke for the Go- | a few matters on which I desire to say a 
vernment; but it seems he has autho- | few words. I do not, of course, wish to 
rity to speak also for the National | repeat what has been said by my noble 
League. It has been remarked in the | Friends who have already spoken. My 
course of the discussion that the Bill | noble and learned Friend touched upon 
would hand over the government of | the disturbances in Ulster, which we all 
Ireland to the National League, and | deeply deplore, and he put the blame of 
the sentiment was adopted by the noble | those disturbances sulely and entirely 
Earl the Secretary of State. upon the introduction of the measure 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I deny | which has been discussed and defeated 
that I adopted the sentiment. I said | ‘‘ elsewhere.” 
that the National League, which, to a Lorp ASHBOURNE: I expressed 
certain extent, represented the Irish | my a oy in regard to them. 
people, would be replaced by a Na-| Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Yes, 
tional Government. the noble and learned Lord expressed 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: I readily listen | regret; but let me say that if there is a 
to anything that falls from noble Lords, | responsibility on the part of those who 
especially in the way of personal expla- | introduce a measure that may excite 
nation. I did think that the Lord Presi- | people thero is no less a responsibility 
dent of the Council was the explainer, | on the part of those who oppose and en- 
or an expounder, or an excuser, or an | deavour to defeat that measure for the 
extenuator, or, at all events, a prophet | language which they use. And lan- 
in reference to the National League. I | guage has been used in opposition to the 
wish to ask whether the Irish Members | measure which has been calculated to 
are to be summoned to the Imperial | arouse and excite passion and which has 
Parliament and to take part in its de- | served, Ido not say to encourage vio- 
liberations at all times and on all Busi- | lence, but to encourage men to think 
ness, and whether their presence there | that there are occasions on which vio- 
is to be the outward and visible sign of | lence is not only excusable but justifiable. 
the unity of the Empire? That is a/I say that such language is dangerous. 
plain Question. Because if they are not | I have never myself uttered language 
this Parliament will be a kind of mon- | —and I trust I never shall—without re- 
grel Body such as never existed before. | flecting upon what use may be made of 
If the Irish Members are only to be | my language afterwards; because this 
invited to come if they please, if they | is a matter upon which not a single word 
do not choose to come and their presence | can be uttered without incurring respon- 
is necessary to the transaction of Busi- | sibility; and we may do the most serious 
ness for which they are invited, what is | mischief even if for the purpose of de- 
to happen? It is said that the proposed | feating a measure to which we are 
Irish Parliament is to be a subordinate | strongly opposed we employ language 
Parliament ; but if you hand over to it which may be turned to purposes which 
almost all the principal functions of we entirely condemn. Therefore, I think 
Parliament in reference to Ireland that I shall have the sympathy of all your 
is a matter of Constitutional compact, | Lordships when I say that those who 
and the compact will make the sub- deal with this question, from whatever 
ordinate Parliament practically supreme point of view they regard it, should 
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weigh well the words they are using 
and remember that however sanguine 
they may be as to the issue to be here- 
after determined no man should use 
words in relation to it without having in 
view either result. To use language 
such as is used with regard to this mea- 
sure or any measure like it would have 
the most grievous and the most dan- 
gerous results. An appeal has been 
made to me by the noble Duke as to 
whether I consider that a defiance of 
law and order on the other side of the 
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but it exists now, and we have not been 
able to prevent its existence with all our 
efforts and with all our repressive mea- 
sures. What is the moral that has been 
drawn by those who desire a change? 
It is that, notwithstanding all our efforts, 
we have failed to bring the people of 
Treland into harmony and sympathy with 
law and order, and to some extent to en- 
force the law and make it respected. We 
might be right or we might be wrong as 
to whether some such change as is pro- 
posed would improve matters in that re- 


Channel was a matter which has been | spect; but surely it is not an argument 


left to them as concerning them alone, 
and as to which we could wash our 
hands and take no manner of interest 
in it. I understood, I confess with 
astonishment, the noble Duke to quote 
with apparent approval the words of 
Mr. Burke—words which struck me as 
strange— suggesting that with a separate 
Legislature in the Sister Island the people 
in this part of the United Kingdom 
would view with complete indifference 
the flaying alive of their brethren on 
the other side of the Channel, and that 
the question could not be discussed in 
any public Assembly on this side of the 
Channel. Those were strange words to 
be written by Mr. Burke, even in his 
later years, and it is strange to us to find 
that they meet with the approval of the 
noble Duke. He seems to think, even 
at this time of day, touched as we are 
with the electric shock of sympathy, that 
we should be indifferent, with a separate 
Legislative Body in Dublin, and unless 
there was complete legislative union be- 
tween the two countries, as to what hap- 
pened to the weal or the woe of the people 
there. I trust and I believe that that 
would never bethecase, whether the com- 
plete legislative union which exists con- 
tinues or whether it ceases to exist. I 
am certain that it is impossible to be in- 
different to such a state of things if it 
were to arise. The noble Duke asks 
whether it is no concern of this country 
whether the law is to be defied or not? 
Undoubtedly it is the concern of this 
country; but this defiance of the law of 
which he speaks has come into existence, 
has been seen to flourish, and it has been 
impossible to arrest it under the exist- 
ence of the institutions which it is now 
suggested may be capable of some amend- 
ment. What moral does the noble Duke 
draw from the fact? He suggests that 
that state of things might exist if you 
had a separate Legislature in Ireland ; 


The Lord Chancellor 





against it to say that now under the 
existing laws and institutions the law is 
not respected and the people do not sym- 
pathize with it. But itis asked if it is 
not the first duty of a Government to en- 
force the law and make it respected ? 
Certainly it is the first duty of a Govern- 
ment to make the law respected ; but is 
it the only duty ? Suppose you can sup- 
press all outward manifestations of dis- 
order, suppose you can limit the extent 
and the area of crime, but supposing 
you did it in such a manner as to make 
the people of the country you were 
governing hate you more and more— 
suppose you make them suffer, it may 
be mistakenly, suppose you affect their 
moral nature in such a way that, instead 
of sympathizing with the detection of 
crime, they sympathize with crime itself 
—would you be performing all your 
duties as the Governors of the country, 
would you be satisfied to say—‘‘ We 
have done all we could for the happiness 
and the contentment of the people, and 
their respect for the laws, or their sym- 
pathy with them, is a matter of absolute 
indifference to us; we wash our hands 
of these things ; let us have legislation 
to repress crime and outrage?’’ That 
is not the sole and exclusive duty of a 
Government; they have a duty beyond 
that, perhaps of a higher character than 
that. Both those duties the Government 
must endeavour to perform, but often- 
times the duty is performed with the 
utmost difficulty. My noble and learned 
Friend has referred to certain matters 
in regard to the proposals of the Go- 
vernment, and he desired some informa- 
tion. If the Government or any other 

ersons, desiring to introduce, as they 

elieve, a change for the better in the 
mode of making and administering the 
laws in Ireland, were to profess to have 
introduced a scheme which had com- 
pletely solved the problem, which should 
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not be open to such criticisms as would 
allow it to be amended by the assistance 
and the association of those who endea- 
voured with them to make it better, they 
would not be worthy the name of a Go- 
vernment ; they would be a set of obsti- 
nate pedants who would shut their ears 
to the criticisms and their hearts to the 
assistance which they would have a right 
to expect from all interested in the legis- 
lation of the country. It seems to me 
the most unwise thing for a Government | 
on such a grave question to introduce a 
measure and say—‘‘These are our | 
ideas; nothing else than these will be | 
sanctioned.” It is surely the wiser 
course to say—‘‘ We propose a scheme; 
we are ready to accept the assistance of 
all who believe the end to be a desirable 
one, and in any way capable of accom- 
eee help us to make this scheme 

etter, remove its difficulties, and bring 
it into a more satisfactory and accept- 
able position.”” That is the course which 
the Government have taken, and it is 
consistent with the introduction of the 
scheme by themselves. It is the wisest 
course to put forward their scheme as 
the scheme to work upon, and at the 
same time to accept the assistance of 
others to make it complete. As to the 
extent to which it is expedient that such 
a scheme should be altered, and the ne- 
cessity for retaining the Irish Members 
in the Parliament here, it seems to me 
that it is ridiculous to speak of that as 
a point on which it was possible for any 
Government to go to the country with a 
definite plan which they were going to 
say they would adhere to and not p. Ren 
It is a difficult question. I do not say 
that it is impossible of solution that for 
some purposes you should have Irish 
representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; but for all purposes, and to say 
to what extent, is a matter, I maintain, 
which is not vital to any scheme which 
is suggested by the Government for con- 
sideration to Parliament. The truth is 
that there has been hitherto, I suppose 
until to-night, between many a com- 
plete gulf—those -who believe that a 
considerable change is needed to be 
made, and might safely be made, and 
those who thought that the union of the 
two countries for legislative purposes 
should remain as at present. t eclibien 
that we have seen a striking change. I 
should not have dreamt a short time ago 
of hearing the noble Duke who intro- 
duced this discussion get up and speak of 
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a Legislative Body in Dublin for muni- 
cipal purposes of a wide and extensive 
kind, giving it ewen the power, beyond all 
municipal power, of imposing protective 
duties upon their manufactures. A great 
step has been taken when the noble 
Duke, who maintains that no change 
should be made in the Legislative Union 
between the two countries, is prepared 
to yield so much as that. The great 
bulk of those opposed to the Govern- 
ment who defeated them in the other 
House a few nights ago have expressed 
themselves as not opposed to all change 
in the Legislative Union which now 
exists; and that, it seems to me, is @ 
plain and clearissue. The extent, the 
degree, and the details are matters 
which necessarily must be left ; but will 
they be left whenever this question is 
taken up for consideration ? In reference 
to the Land Purchase Bill, my noble and 
learned Friend asked—‘ Will you un- 
dertake to introduce it concurrently with 
the proposal giving legislative powers to 
Treland?” That is a Question which the 
noble and learned Lord can hardly ex- 
pect to receive an answer to, or, indeed, 
can hardly think that he has a right to an 
answer. 

Lorv ASHBOURNE: Why not? The 
Prime Minister said the two schemes 
were inseparable. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : Be- 
cause, if they are inseparable, it does 
not follow that it would be wise to 
introduce the Land Bill concurrently 
or consecutively. For my own part, 
I have never for a moment concealed 


. | the view which I entertain of the enor- 


mous importance of a settlement of the 
Land Question, whether you are going 
to give legislative powers to Ireland or 
whether you are going to withhold them. 
I do not believe in either case that you 
can hope for anything like a peaceful 
condition of that country until you have 
arrived at some settlement of the Land 
Question apart from giving legislative 
powers to Ireland. But I believe that 
the giving of legislative powers makes 
it easier for the settlement to be carried 
out. I do not think any Member of the 
Government has ever withdrawn any 
statement or speech he made on the 
subject. I would remind my noble 
and learned Friend of the use which 
is being made, not by Radical, but by 
Conservative orators, of the Land Pur- 
chase Bill. My noble and learned 
Friend expresses a doubt as to whe- 
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ther that Bill had not been oegint i ae” have thought it wee the Patapent 
by those who were supposed to be op- of all to recognize murder, robbery, 
posed to it. I have not seen any symp- pay rare = as things which it 
tom of it. I have seen that those who | was the duty of the community to sup- 
one would have supposed considered it press, and not to regard the legislation 
was a step in the right direction, whe- against them as coercion any more than 
ther you had an Irish Government Bill ‘the laws under =— a pa are tried 
or not, have used the Land Bill for the at the Assizes. The noble and learned 

urpose of defeating the Government of Lord appeared to misunderstand the 
Secient Bill. They have not discussed | Question which was addressed to him. 
it on its merits; they have tried to ex- | It was not what would the Bill of the 
aggerate its dangers. The time may | Government be; but it was, what in the 
come, whether an Irish Government — Fa a yg: eye is + a 
Bill be carried or no, that they may | to be submitted to the country hat 
have cause to regret the course they | is a totally different Question. ‘Lhen, is 
have taken. They have tried to exagge- | it the intention of the Government, if 
sentd be Minky snenst wasn the perpin ial Gueeagn be Miebace i ek. 
of this country; they have trid to frighten lishing a Legislature in Ireland, with 
them “ to suggest ~- a pa arn por ay = pray tg beep ar» them- 
sum of money would have to be given | selves feel that the Land Question can- 
to the landlords at the expense of the | not be left to them to settle? These are 
people of this country; and they have | Questions to which, so far, no answer 
thus tried to make it difficult to arrive| has been given. Vague expressions of 
at a settlement of the Land Question. It|a wish that the Land Question should 


would well become not only noble Lords 
but others who take an interest in this 
question to weigh well the words they 
use. A Land Bill may be a useful 
weapon to fight a Government of Ire- 
land Bill with; but it is a dangerous 
use to make of it; and the time may 
come when, a Government of Ireland 


be settled mean nothing. The Govern- 
ment may have found that a proposal to 
spend from £50,000,000 to £200,000,000 
may have a bad effect on the consti- 
tuencies, and, therefore, they will not 
say what they will do, and will neither 
admit nor deny that this is still part of 
|theirscheme. Surely, when the people 





Bill having been passed, those who have are appealed to, it is not unreasonable 
so used a Land Bill may bitterly regret | to ask what is the general line of policy 
having taken a course which may make | adopted by the Government. Is it the 








the settlement of the question more dif- 
ficult. Noble Lords will understand 
what I mean when I urge this considera- 
tion, which I do as one most desirous to 
see the Land Question settled on a fair 
basis. It is not only a landlord’s ques- 
tion, but it is one which affects the peace, 
the order, and the contentment of the 
country. I have ventured to trouble 
your Lordships with these observations 
in consequence of what has been said, 
and I have endeavoured to express to 
you, so far as I could, the views of the 
Government. 

Lorpv HALSBURY: I concur with 
the Lord Chancellor in the remark he 
made with reference to the extreme 
care and caution with which one should 
guard one’s utterances in discussing 
pan which excite men’s feelings. 

you apply the word coercion tv laws 
forthe suppression of crime, and directed 
against murder and outrage, what do 
you expect the persons against whom 
these laws are directed to say of them? 


The Lord Chancellor 


fact that you are still committed to a 
|scheme of government in Ireland estab- 
lishing an independent Legislature, to 
'which you dare not, as a matter of 
|justice, intrust the settlement of the 
_ Land Question, and is it to be settled by 
the Imperial Legislature at a cost of 
‘from £50,000,000 to £200,000,000? 
'This is one of the Questions lying on 
_ the surface, and it is a Question to which 
we have the right to expect a plain 
‘answer from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
| ment. 

| Eart STANHOPE appealed to the 
Government to say whether the Irish 
| Parliament was to be subordinate to the 
Imperial Parliament? He also asked 
what ground there was for asserting 
that the Land League would disappear 
as soon as an Irish Parliament was 
established ? It could not be put down 
by a stroke of the pen, but some of its 
proceedings could be made illegal. Nore 
of the Prime Minister’s legislation for 


Treland had produced the results that 
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Imperial Taxation 
had been expected from it; but had 
been distinct failures. If he received 
no answer to his inquiry, it must be 
assumed that no Member of the Oabinet 
could give a reply except the Prime 
Minister, and that the Bill was the 
proposal only of the “ one man power.” 


On Question? Resolved in the negative. 


CROFTERS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS AMENDMENT 
TO LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Commons Amendment to Lords 
Amendments considered (according to 
order), and agreed to. 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Earl of Datuovste) said, that the 
following were the names of the Com- 
missioners under the Bill :—Mr. David 
Brand, advocate, Sheriff of Ayrshire ; 
Mr. William Hosack, of Oban, Argyll- 
shire; and Mr. Peter M‘Intyre, Mains 
of Findon, Ross-shire. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 
93. be suspended; and that the time for de- 
positing petitions praying to be heard against 
Private and Provisional Order Confirmation 
Bills, which would otherwise expire during the 
adjournment of the House at Whitsuntide, be 
extended to the first day on which the House 
shall sit after the recess. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 10th June, 1886. 


MINUTES.]— Serecr Commirrer — Report — 
Parliamentary Procedure [No. 186]. 

Suprpty—considered in Committee—Navy Esti- 
MATES. 

Private Bitt (by Order) — Withdrawn — 
Gravesend and Northfleet Docks and Rail- 
ways.® 

Pusuic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—Peter- 
head Harbour of Refuge [Expenses, &c.] 

Resolution P une 4) reported— Ordered—East 
India Railways (Loans). 

Resolution in Committee — Ordered — First 
Reading—Customs * [276]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Merchant Shipping 
(Fishing Boats) Acts Amendment ® (274); 
Glebe Lands (No. 2) * [275]. 
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First Reading—Contagious Diseases yom 
[268]; Sea Fishing Boats (Scotland) * f270) 
Patriotic Fund * [271]. 

Second Reading — Municipal 

Scheme Confirmation)* [247]; 
oads (South Wales) [260]. 

Committee—Poor Law Loans and Relief (Scot- 
land) * [252]—nr.r.; Peterhead Harbour of 
Refuge (re-comm.)* [266]—n.v.; Tithe 
Rent-Charge (Extraordinary) Redemption 
(re-comm.) [264]—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Medical Acts Amendment * 
[163] ; Conveyancing (Scotland) Acts Amend- 
ment* [251]; Land Tax Commissioners’ 
Names *® [113]. 

Considered as amended—Parliamentary Elections 
(Returning Officers) Act (1875) Amendment 
[241], debate adjourned. 

Withdrawn—Railway and Canal Traffic® [138] ; 
Sale and Purchase of Land (Ireland) * [193]; 
Public Parks and Works (Metropolis) * [227]; 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) * [194]; 
Quarries Regulation * [250]; Unclaimed De- 
posits * [77]; Assizes Kelief * [257] ; Owners 
of Dogs Liability * [258]; Rates (Dublin) * 
{21}; Poor Law Guardians ([reland) * [5]; 
Oaths * [64] ; Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) 
Amendment *j[1]; Parliamentary Franchise 
(Extension to Women) * [70]; Parliamentary 
Elections (Returning Officers’ Expenses) 
(Ireland)* [8]’; National School Teachers 
(Ireland) * [12]; Fairs and Markets (Tolls) 
(Ireland) * [36]; Solicitors’ Annual Certifi- 
cate Duty * [yey Municipal Boundaries 
(Dublin) * [20]; County Government (Ire- 
land) * [2]; Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) * [15] ; 
Port and Harbour Authorities * [40}. 

ProvistonaL Orper Bitts — Ordereg — First 
Reading —Local Government (No. 10) * [269]. 

First Reading -Elementary Education Confir- 
mation (Birmingham) * [272]; Elementary 
Education Confirmation (London) * (273). 

Report — Local Government (No. 3)* [223]; 
Local Government (No. 4)* [224]; Local 
Government (No. 5)* [237]; Local Go- 
vernment (Poor Law) (No. 7) * [236]; Local 
Government (County Divisions)* [225]; 
Local Government (Highways) * 235]: 
Local Government (Ireland) (Fermoy) ® 
[226]; Local Government (Ireland) (Public 
Health Act) ® [239]. 

Third Reading — Gas (No. 1)® [196], and 
passed. 


+ 
ions 
urnpike 


QUESTIONS. 
—g——_ 


IMPERIAL TAXATION ON REAL AND 
REALIZED PERSONAL PROPERTY— 
THE RETURN. 


Sm RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, If he will be good enough to state 
when the Return on “‘Imperial Taxation 
on Real and Realised Personal Pro- 
perty,” presented 10th August 1885, 
and ordered by the House to be printed 
on 12th August 1885, will be printed 
and circulated ? 
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Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowter) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): It has been found, in 
the preparation of this Return, that 
some parts of it must necessarily be of 
an extremely conjectural character. I 
therefore thought it right, before the 
issue of the Return, to consult the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Hampstead 
(Sir Henry Holland), who, as Secretary 
to the Treasury, signed the Return to 
the Order of the House, as to any reser- 
vations which he might think it desirable 
to make as to the value of the portions 
to which I have referred. We are re- 
printing the Return, and I shall be) 

appy to show the hon. Member a 
roof, if he wishes it, before it is circu- 
ated. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE POOLE 
PERJURY CASE. . 
Mr. SHIRLEY (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Doncaster) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he | 
will cause inquiry to be made into the | 
merits of what has been called “the 
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‘ Diocesan Registry, Lichfield, 
“ May 29, 1886. 
‘“* Marriage Hours Extension. 

“Dear Sir,—The Bishop does not propose 
altering the hours in the Marriage Licences 
until the Canon Law is altered by Convocation, 
- as to bring it into harmony with the Statute 

aw. 

** Yours faithfully, 
“ Herbert C. Hodson ; *’ 


whether the same Canon which requires 
that all marriages shall take place be- 
tween eight and twelve o’clock in the 
forenoon also prohibits the solemnization 


of marriages without banns or licence, 


and order that they shall be solemnized 
in time of Divine Service; whether 
marriages can now legally take place on 
the production of a registrar’s certificate, 
without banns or licence, and habitually 
take place at other times than those of 
Divine Service; whether any inconve- 
nience has resulted from the fact that 
the Canon has not been altered; and, 
whether, if the Bishop of Lichfield is 
acting illegally in refusing to afford 
facilities for marriages in accordance 





Poole Perjury Case,” in which a detec- | with the Marriage Act, 1886, steps will 
tive named Williams was sentenced to | be taken to give effect in the diocese of 
seven years’ penal servitude; and, whe- | Lichfield to the intentions of the Legis- 
ther he is aware that considerable doubt | lature ? 
exists in the minds of a large number of | THe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
ersons (including many members of the | OuttpErs) (Edinburgh, 8.) : I have been 
egal profession) as to whether Williams | in communication with the Bishop of 
ought to have been convicted ? | Lichfield on this question, and I am 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. | happy to say that the supposed difficulty 
Cuitpers) (Edinburgh, 8.): In reply to has entirely arisen out of a mistake on 
my hon. Friend, I have to say that I | the part of a clerk in the Bishop’s Re- 
presume, from the quantity of applica- gistry. The letter recited in the Question 
tions that have been addressed to the | is one of several which contained words 
Home Office in this prisoner’s behalf, |to the effect that. although the printed 
that a considerable number of persons | form of licence would not be altered 
are of opinion that he has been im- | until the canon was amended, marriages 
properly convicted. However, after a | under such licence might take place be- 
most careful inquiry into the merits of |tween 12 and 3. This sentence was 
the case, I can find no reason which , accidentally omitted in the letter quoted 
would justify me in departing from the | by my hon. Friend. The Bishop tells 
decision arrived at by my two Prede- | me that he has addressed a special letter 
cessors in Office—namely, that this was to his clergy with a view to remove any 
not a case in which to advise any inter- | misapprehension which might ibly 
ference with the sentence. exist as to his hearty approval of the 
é . _,. extension of the hours for marriage, 
MARRIAGES (HOURS OF SOLEMNIZA- and his perfect willingness that the 
TION) ACT, 1886. | clergy should avail themselves of the 
Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- | permission given them by the recent 
tingham, 8.) asked the Secretary of Act. I may say that as soon as my 
State for the Home Department, Whe-' hon. Friend’s Bill was read a second 
ther he has seen the following Letter, | time I consulted the Law Officers; and, 
appearing in Zhe Birmingham Daily Post |in accordance with their advice, the 
of 3lst May :— | Gaomn has directed letters of business 
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Richmond Park— 


to be addressed to the two Convocations, 
authorizing them to amend the canon so 
as to make it agree with the provisions 
of the Act. As to the necessity for 
celebrating marriages during the time 
of Divine Service, I am afraid that if 
this obsolete requirement were enforced 
the greater part of the clergy would be 
deprived of their benefices for three 
years. But the old rule has long gone 
into absolute desuetude, and I do not 
think that any legislation on the subject 
is necessary. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—DU- 
TIES OF PROCURATORS FISCAL — 
BANKRUPT ESTATES. 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) asked 
the Lord Advocate, If a procurator fiscal, 
his partner or assistant, can, consistently 
with the public interests, act as trustee 
for a bankrupt estate ? : 

Tar LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) (Clackmannan, &e.): I do not 
consider it consistent with the public 
interest that a Procurator Fiscal should 
act as a trustee on a bankrupt estate, 
because, in the course of his investiga- 
tion as the trustee, questions of fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy or the like might arise, 
with which it would be his duty to deal 
in his separate capacity of Fiscal ; and it 
appears to me that the ends of justice 
would be better served if the trustee 
was a distinct person, who could report 
the matter to the Fiscal, to be dealt with 
by him independently. The same con- 
siderations would rot apply so directly 
if his partner or assistant was the 
trustee; but I cannot say that they 
would be altogether absent. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—LAW 
OF SUMMONS OF REMOVAL— VIO- 
LENT PROFITS.” 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) asked 
the Lord Advocate, If his attention has 
been called to the hardships entailed 
upon tenants under summons of removal, 
by their having, under certain circum- 
stances, to find caution for ‘violent 
profits ;” and, if he contemplates pro- 
posing any change in the Law ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) (Clackmannan, &c.): I can- 
not say that this matter has been brought 
under my notice; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber knows of any case where the existing 
law has been productive of hardship, 
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and will furnish me with the particulars 
of it, I shall be glad to consider whether 
there appears to be a case for legisla- 
tion. 


LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA—REGULATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, If passenger vessels 
entering American ports have to conform 
to the regulations of the United States 
for the better prevention of loss of 
life at sea; if the S.S. Oregon had, in 
consequence, sufficient life belts in ac- 
cessible places for all on board ; if it is 
a fact that the good order which pre- 
vailed among the passengers when she 
was sinking, and which enabled all to 
be saved, was largely due to their being 
provided with life belts; and, when Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to enforce 
similar obvious precautions on all British 
ships? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. C. T. D. 
Actanp) (Cornwall, Launceston) (who 
replied): In reply to the first two 
Questions of the hon. Member, it is the 
ease that passenger vessels entering 
American ports have to conform to the 
Regulations of the United States for the 
prevention of loss of life at sea, and we 
believe that the Oregon did carry suffi- 
cient life belts for all on board. The 
Report of the inquiry into the loss of the 
vessel does not enable me to state more 
than that good order prevailed. In 
reply to the last Question, the Board of 
Trade can only enforce the precautions 
laid down by Act of Parliament. As it 
has been repeatedly stated, a Committee 
of experts is inquiring into the question 
of boats, rafts, and life-saving apparatus 
carried by sea-going merchant ships, 
and when the inquiry is completed will 
report to me and to the Royal Com- 
mission on Loss of Life at Sea. 


RICHMOND PARK—TRICYCLES AND 
BICYCLES. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the honourable Member for North West 
Staffordshire, What causes or objections 
exist to the enjoyment of Richmond Park 
by riders of tricycles and bicycles, in 
common with other vehicles; and, whe- 
ther he will be good enough to take such 
steps, in accordance with the requests 
which have been made to him, as may 
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be necessary to procure permission of 
such enjoyment ? 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER (A Lorp of 
the Treasury) (Stafford, N.W.): The 
First Commissioner has consulted His 
Royal Highness, the Ranger, on this 
subject. Any additional traffic, if it re- 
quires supervision, means additional ex- 
pense, and’ very considerable expense 
would be incurred by necessary additions 
to the staff of constables now employed 
in Richmond Park, if meets or assemblies 
of cyclists were allowed. They would 
also seriously interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of the Park by other persons. If, 
however, all that is desired is that indi- 
vidual cyclists should be allowed the 
same privilege of passing through the 
Park that other carriages enjoy, the 
expense might be materially reduced, 
especially if Cyclist Clubs would render 
some assistance in enforcing the Regu- 
lations. If the First Commissioner re- 
ceived satisfactory evidence that a desire 
for such opportunities existed, he would 
undertake to prepare the necessary 
alterations of the Rules of the Park; but 
it should be clearly understood that if 
the Regulations were not observed the 
staff in the Park must be increased, or 
the privileges withdrawn. 


Metropolis— 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES CONVENTION 
—THE PROTECTING CRUISERS. 

Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
foll, E.) asked the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, Whether, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the class of cruisers 
hitherto used for the protection of the 
fisheries on the East Coast of England 
are quite unsuitable for the work upon 
which they are employed, owing to their 
being old and obsolete vessels, which 
renders them quite useless to enforce 
the provisions of the North Sea Fisheries 
Convention during the autumn and 
winter months, he will, without further 
delay, have these vessels replaced by 
modern ones which are superior, and 
at least equal to, those vessels in sea- 
going capabilities whose interests they 
have to maintain? 

Tue SECRETARY to taz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hissert) (Oldham): The 
Hearty, a powerful vessel and well 
adapted for the service, is now being 
fitted for the protection of the fisheries 
on the East Coast. I hope the hon. 
Member will consider this a satisfactory 
auswer to his Question. 


Mr. Kimber 
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Corporate Bodies. 


EXOCISE—DUTY ON BEER—THE 
FARMERS. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he can give 
any hopes of relieving farmers from the 
payment of Duty on the Beer which they 
brew for the use of their own labourers, 
such beer being a part of the working 
expenses of their farms? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER(SirW11114m Harcourt) (Derby), 
in reply, said, that as the beer given by 
farmers to their labourers was in the 
nature of a payment in kind, it was 
practically a sale of beer. Under those 
circumstances, he could hold out no hope 
of the duty being taken off. 


METROPOLIS — CORPORATE BODIES — 
THE CITY FELLOWSHIP OF 
PORTERS. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he is aware that, 
notwithstanding the answer given by 
his predecessor in office on the 30th of 
July 1885, no steps have yet been take. 
by the Corporation of the City of London 
to remedy or prevent the great defects 
shown to exist in connection with the 
fellowship of Free Porters of the City 
of London; whether he is aware that 
through the neglect of the Corporation 
the funds of the Society are rapidly 
dwindling owing to the expenditure an- 
nually exceeding the income by a large 
amount ; and, whether he will take steps 
for causing a full and public inquiry to 
be made into the case? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Curipers) (Edinburgh, 8.): Ihave been 
in communication with the City autho- 
rities on the subject to which my hon. 
Friend’s Question refers; and I am in- 
formed by them that the Committee, to 
which my Predecessor referred, in July 
last, as then inquiring into the expenses 
and resources of the Fellowship had 
stopped proceedings on account of an 
action having been brought by certain 
members of the Fellowship, in which 
the right of the Corporation to interfere 
with the funds of the Fellowship, or to 
issue rules for their administration, was 
called in question. This action was de- 
cided favourably to the Corporation in 
March last, and the suspended Commit- 
tee has, I am informed, now resumed its 
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sittings, and will spare no effort in trying 
to place the affairs of the Society on a 
better footing. I have no power to order 
a public inquiry, such as my hon. Friend 
suggests; but I will write to the Lord 
Mayor, and ask him to give his attention 
to the distress which undoubtedly pre- 
vails among the members of this Fellow- 
ship. 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH 

LIGHTS— PUBLIC COMPETITION—SIR 
JAMES DOUGLASS'S PATENTS. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (Cambridge) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights have refused to receive a 
tender from an Irish firm for the burners 
of Fanad Point Lighthouse, on the 
ground that they are prevented from 
seeking for tenders by public competi- 
tion for such burners because three Eng- 
lish firms only are licensed to make 
them ; whether the burners specified are 
those patented by Sir James Douglass, 
Engineer in Chief to the Trinity House; 
whether the three firms referred to pay 
a sum of money for this licence to a 
Company who are the owners of Sir 
James Douglass’s patent; whether Sir 
James Douglass is a shareholder or has 
any pecuniary interest in the Company ; 
whether it is the second Company that 
he has formed for trading in his burners; 
whether he participates in the profit 
derived by the Company from the sale 
of these burners ; whether this is a vio- 
lation of the statement, that the use of 
these burners was to be given free to 
Lighthouse authorities; whether the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House 
state in their Report on the experiments 
with Lighthouse illuminants at South 
Foreland, that they were assisted by Sir 
James Douglass in carrying them on, 
and in preparing their Report; and, whe- 
ther this Report concludes by strongly 
commending the patented burners of Sir 
James Douglass? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. O. T. D. 
Actanp) (Cornwall, Launceston) (who 
replied) said: The Commissioners of 
Irish Lights inform me that they re- 
cently received a communication from 
a Dublin firm requesting permission 
to tender for the manufacture of the 
burners for the improved light in course 
of erection at Fanad Point ; but the re- 
quest was not complied with, inasmuch 
asthe burners are the patented inven- 
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tion of Sir James Douglass, the Oom- 
missioners being permitted to use them 
free of the payment of any fine or 
royalty. I have received from the Trinity 
House the following communication :— 
‘The Elder Brethren are assured by Sir 
James Douglass that he has granted no formal 
licence to any firm ; only to the General Light- 
house Board and the Board of Trade. That five 
English firms have been permitted to make his 
burners, and he is quite ready to grant the 
same permission for lighthouse burners on ap- 
lication to any other competent firm—Eng- 
ish, Scotch, or Irish. That no royalty is pay- 
able by any of these permitted firms in t 
of business supplied to the English, Scotch, or 
Irish Lighthouse authorities. That the first 
Company being wound p and a second Com- 
pany formed, Sir James Douglass has taken a 
few shares for the purpose of handing them 
over to those who had bond jide interests in the 
old Company, but has nothing to do with its 
formation or management. Whatever profit may 
in any case come to him will be in respect of 
burners other than those for British Lighthouse 
service. The Elder Brethren were assisted by 
Sir James Douglass in carrying out the experi- 
ments at South Foreland, but not in preparing 
their Report. In fact, Sir James Douglass was 
absent from England for several months in 
Canada and at Minicoy in the Indian Ocean 
during the time that his burners were under 
trial. A reference tothe Report will show that 
the candle-power of the Douglass burner, for 
which it is commended, was determined quite 
independently of Sir James Douglass's opinion 
or assistance. 


INSPECTOR OF MINES (SOUTH 
WALES). 


Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
artment, Whether it is true that Mr. 
artin, of Prestwich, has been ap- 
pointed Inspector of Mines for South 
Wales; and, if so, whether that gentle- 
man is well acquainted with the Welsh 
language ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cuttpers) (Edinburgh, 8.): I will an- 
swer this and the following Question of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for South Glamorgan (Mr. A. Williams) 
at the same time. I will first explain to 
the House that the Inspectors of Mines, 
14 in number, are appointed by promo- 
tion from the office of Assistant Inspec- 
tors, of whom there are 19. Recently 
an Inspector of Mines stationed in South 
Wales, who could not speak Welsh, 
died. He had under him two Assistant 
Inspectors, both of whom speak Welsh. 
It became necessary to select a successor ; 
but while there were three efficient 
Assistant Inspectors of 13 years’ stand- 
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ing, who were fully competent for the | House, being Representatives of Welsh 
post, the senior Assistant Inspector, who | mining constituencies, had also, during 
speaks Welsh, had only three years’|the same time, protested against the 
service, and had not had sufficient ser- | same thing, and had memorialized the 
vice for promotion. I was, therefore, | right hon. Gentleman with a view of 
unable to make him an Inspector over | trying to get him to reconsider the ap- 
the heads of efficient men so much | pointment and to cancel the same; and, 
senior to him; and I appointed Mr. | whether, in view of the deep feeling of 
Martin, who had 13 years’ experience | regret and disappointment now existing 
as Assistant Inspector. I am of opinion |in the Principality respecting that ap- | 
that, where it is practicable and fair to | pointment, he would endeavour to meet | 
promote a Welsh-speaking Assistant In- | the wishes of the people and of their | 
spector to a Welsh district it should be | Representatives by cancelling the late ; 
done ; but power to speak Welsh, espe- | appointment, and appointing instead , 
cially when the two Assistants can do|some gentleman who was conversant 
so, is not the most important qualifica- | with the language of the great bulk of ( 
tion for an Inspectorship. The South | the Welsh colliers? ‘ 
Wales district is the most dangerous of| Mr. CHILDERS: I do not think my ] 
all, and requires for its supervision great | hon. Friend could have heard my an- 1 
experience; and my consideration for|swer. I distinctly said that I thought it c 
the safety of the miners prevailed over | desirable, where it was possible, to ap- ' 
my desire to satisfy the very natural | point a Welsh-speaking Inspector to a } 
wish for a native Inspector. I may be | Welsh district, but that other considera- 8 
allowed to repeat that Mr. Martin will | tions were important—namely, the safety 
have under him two Welsh-speaking | of the men, and that I could not under- a 
Assistants ; so there need be nothing to | take the responsibility of appointing to 5 
yrevent those colliers who cannot speak | the most dangerous district in the King- fi 
English from making known to the au- | dom a gentleman of three years’ expe- a 
thorities any complaints or suggestions | rience over the head of a gentleman of tl 
that they may have to make. The late! 13 years’ experience. I can only say fc 
Inspector, who discharged his duties | that I abide by my answer. 
most efficiently and, I believe, to the} om 2 slai M 
satisfaction of all, did not, as I have | SUANDS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC 8 
said, speak Welsh. I may also say that —THE NEW HEBRIDES. B 
I propose to consider the advisability of | In reply to Mr. Asuweap-Bartvett, fu 
appointing a Welsh Assistant Inspector} Tuzr UNDER SECRETARY or of 
in the place of Mr. Martin, so that a|}STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS ni 
sufficient supply of Welsh-speaking | (Mr. Brycs) (Aberdeen, 8.): Her Ma- i 
officers may be kept up for future pro- | jesty’s Government have heard from Ww 
motion. Sydney of the reported departure of af 
Mr. KENYON: May I ask the right | two French vessels, a man-of-war and M 
hon. Gentleman, whether he will take | a transport, from Noumea for the New 
steps to see that Mr. Martin may pass| Hebrides. The French Ambassador hil 
an examination in Welsh in six months’ | yesterday informed the Secretary of ing 
time ? State that he knew nothing of the re- ass 
Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Gla-| port, which he did not believe, that se 
morgan, Rhondda) asked, Whether it | those vessels had gone to land troops in ind 
was not the fact that within the last few | the New Hebrides, and possibly to es- bro 
days the right hon. Gentleman had re- | tablish a station there. All that His Ric 
ceived Resolutions from various bodies | Excellency had heard from his Govern- — 
of Welsh colliers, representing from | ment was that, in consequence of the om 
1,000 to 12,000 or 13,000 workmen, | murder of a French citizen or citizens, tary 
protesting against the appointment of a | two small vessels had been sent to the 1] 
gentleman to the Chief Inspectorship of | New Hebrides. Her Majesty’s Ambas- th 
Mines in South Wales who was not con- sador at Paris was directed by telegraph the 
versant with the Welsh language, and | to call the attention of the French Go- . 
who for that reason they considered to | vernment to the report as being calcu- a 
be unable to fulfil efficiently the duties | lated to cause great excitement in Eng- Boe 
of an Inspector of Mines in Wales ; | land and Australia. Her Majesty’s a " 
whether 15 out of 16 Members of that Government cannot doubt that the en- mi 
Mr. Childers 
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gagement entered into in 1878, and con- 
firmed in 1883 by the two countries to 
respect the independence of the New 
Hebrides, will be loyally observed by 
the French Government. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE RIOTS IN 
ULSTER. 


Mr. SEXTON (Sligo, 8.): I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant a Ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
Notice, with reference to the apprehen- 
sion of continued disturbances in Bel- 
fast. I wish now, having regard to the 
extremely grave condition of affairs, to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, Whether 
he can give to the House a full state- 
ment of the causes of the origin and 
continuance of the riots; whether they 
were due to any action on the part of the 
Nationalist population ; how many per- 
sons have been killed and wounded, and 
what were the particular circumstances 
attended by loss of life; what is the pre- 
sent condition as to public order of Bel- 
fast, Armagh, Lurgan, and Monaghan ; 
and whether the Government consider 
that adequate measures have been taken 
for the restoration of order ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): I am 
sorry to say, in reference to the state of 
Belfast, that I am not able to give very 
full and precise particulars of the origin 
of the very lamentable occurrence last 
night; but I will, by permission of the 
House, read the substance of a telegram 
which I received about 3 o’clock this 
afternoon. It comes from the Resident 
Magistrate in charge at Belfast— 

“Until 8 o'clock last night matters at Shank- 

hill were quiet. After that a very hostile feel- 
ing set in against the constabulary. ‘They were 
assailed in the most determined and violent 
manner with stones, and had to return to their 
barracks, which were immediately attacked, 
and every window in front of the house was 
broken and several-men were wounded. The 
Riot Act was then read, and the police fired with 
fatal cffeet. Two women and four men were 
killed, and some were wounded. The men had to 
remain in barracks until relief came of 240 mili- 
tary.” 
I have, therefore, no information as to 
the circumstances which are alleged in 
the newspapers to have exasperated the 
mob against the police. The telegram 
goes on to say— 

“There are now 1,075 constabulary on 
duty,” 
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I may say that since that that force 
has been reinforced by 300 further con- 
stabulary, so that there are now in Bel- 
fast 1,375 Royal Irish Constabulary— 
“The military force available for duty numbers 
about 400. The Mayor and the magistrates are 
now engaged in making arrangements for to- 
night, and a requisition has been signed by the 
General here to have a reinforcement of military. 
The constabulary were all posted by half-past 5 
last night, and if we except the riot at Shankhill 
the rest of the town remained perfectly quiet. 
About 100 military have this day been sent to the 
Shankbill Barracks at the request of the Mayor. 
I will send further particulars later on,” 

As to the general origin of the disturb- 
ances in Belfast, the information is al- 
ready, I should have supposed, in the 
possession of the House. The attack 
by the shipbuilders upon the navvies on 
Castleisland has already been described 
in the House. On Saturday last the 
funeral of the boy who was drowned 
took place, and the Catholic party made 
a demonstration and attended to the 
number of 12,000. Everything ed 
guietly till a place called the Brickfields 
was reached, where @ large number of 
Protestants were assembled. The funeral 
party then began to throw stones, and 
made a determined attempt to close with 
their opponents; but that the police 
were able to prevent. At another place 
called Broadway, the Protestant party 
attacked the processionists, but were at- 
tacked by the police and driven back. 
On returning from the funeral the pro- 
cessionists attacked a small body of 
police, who charged with batons, and dis- 
persed them. On Saturday evening the 
town was quiet. On Sunday the rioting 
was renewed, but was quickly sup- 
pressed. On Monday everything re- 
mained quiet. On Tuesday, about a 
quarter-past 11 in the evening, serious 
rioting set in, and the Town Inspector 
was injured and rendered unfit for duty, 
and one of the Resident Magistrates was 
also struck and disabled. There are 
now, besides the Divisional Magistrates, 
seven Resident Magistrates in Belfast— 
that is, five more than the regular num- 
ber. As far as other parts of the North 
are concerned, at Lurgan, as the House 
is aware, there was a disturbance on 
Friday last, and a man was shot dead 
by firearms from a window. A man is 
now under arrest on the charge of having 
fired the shot which killed the man. 
Since then all has been comparatively 
quiet. This afternoon the man who was 
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shot is to be buried, and it is appre- 
hended that there may be some disturb- 
ance. A large body of police has been 
sent into Lurgan, and we hope they will 
be able to grapple with any circum- 
stances which may arise. I do not think 
I have any intelligence from Monaghan 
or Armagh which is worth communi- 
cating to the House. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, consider- 
ing the accounts which have appeared 
in the newspapers, the Government have 
any information that the serious riots 
resulting in loss of life which have oc- 
curred from Tuesday night forward were 
entirely due to the action of those who 
assembled to celebrate the defeat of the 
Government of Ireland Bill ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Our infor- 
mation is that the celebration of the de- 
feat of the Government of Ireland Bill 
was the origin of the assembling of the 
crowd. 

Mason SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): Was not the man shot at Lurgan 
a Protestant, and was he not shot by 
the other Party ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
Before that Question is answered, may I 
ask whether the two men shot at Mona- 
ghan were not shot by the Orange 
Party? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Yes, Sir; I 
believe it is proved that the man Galla- 
gher, who was shot at Lurgan, did be- 
long to the Protestant Party, and that 
the two men shot at Monaghan belonged 
to the National Party. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Tyrone, 8.): I 
should like to ask whether any proceed- 
ings will be taken against the men whose 
speeches have incited to violence by 
telling the rioters that Ulster would 
fight and Ulster would be right? 

Mra. JOHN MORLEY: That is a 
Question which will require some con- 
sideration. 


LAW AND POLICK (8COTLAND)—DE- 
STRUCTION OF THE BATHING 
SCREEN AT INNELLAN. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) wished 
to ask the Lord Advocate a Question of 
which he had given him private Notice, 
Whether his attention had been called 
to the destruction of the bathing-screen 
erected by public funds at Innellan; 
and, whether he proposed to direct a 


Mr. John Morley 
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criminal prosecution against the guilty 
parties ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) (Clackmannan, &c.), in reply, 
said, he yesterday received a letter con- 
taining a newspaper account of an indig- 
nation meeting with regard to this 
matter, and he at once sent down in- 
structions for inquiry to be made into it. 


PARLIAMENT—THE DISSOLUTION. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tne FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Sir, I think the 
House will expect to hear from me 
what steps the Government have taken, 
or propose to take, in consequence of 
the division which occurred on Monday 
night, involving the defeat of the Bill 
for the Better Government of Ireland. 
Her Majesty’s servants met on Tuesday 
and humbly advised Her Majesty to 
dissolve the present Parliament without 
delay. Her Majesty was pleased gra- 
ciously to assent to that advice, and we 
shall accordingly ask the House to wind 
up the Business of the Session with all 
aye despatch. Perhaps it will 

e for the convenience of the House that 
I should refer to the particular proceed- 
ings that will, as is usual on such 
occasions, be necessary in order to give 
yo effect to the resolution that I 

ave stated on the part of the Crown. 
In the first place, Sir, with respect to 
Private Business, it will be requisite, in 
conformity with precedent, to pass a 
Resolution for the purpose of putting 
Private Bills in the new Parliament 
upon the footing of the stage which they 
may have reached in the present Parlia- 
ment before its Dissolution. Next, I 
will give to-day Notice of a Motion to 
be made to-morrow that the Government 
shall have precedence upon all days for 
Financial Business, and Financial Busi- 
ness alone. Then, Sir, there is the 
question—not a very large one, but still 
one which will have to be considered— 
of the Recess of a few days at Whitsua- 
tide, which it is difficult altogether to 
dispense with, particularly on account 
of the fact that Whit Monday, which 
would be the most convenient day for 
the purpose of putting forward the 
Business of the Government, is a Bank 
Holiday, and a day of general relaxation 
for the population. at we propose 
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is that we should sit to-morrow, and at 
the close of to-morrow’s Business that 
we should move the adjournment of the 
House until Wednesday in next week, 
thus giving Monday and pine | as 
Whitsun Holidays. With regard to 
legislation, our disposition and inten- 
tion generally will be to drop Bills that 
are in our own charge, and can be 
considered of a contentious character. I 
am not able to-day to state with regard 
to every Bill in the hands of my hon. 
and right hon. Friends near me what 
will be done; but with respect to the 
more important Bills, and especially in 
regard to two of them, perhaps I may 
at once state that the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Bill is of a magnitude 
which renders it impossible for us to 
prosecute it compatibly with the inten- 
tion of winding up rapidly the Business 
of the Session. On the other hand, 
with respect to the Medical Acts Amend- 
ment Bill, that Bill has been before 
Parliament for a number of times, 
almost countless, and has now reached 
a most favourable position, as I under- 
stand. There is hardly any point re- 
maining for settlement, and no point of 
a seriously contested character. There- 
fore, we do not at all abandon, but we 
confidently cherish, the hope that that 
Bill, not being the subject of contest 
between Parties in this House, may pass 
into law. So much for legislation. 
Then with respect to Supply, what we 
propose is that to-night we should go 
forward with the Votes in the Navy 
Estimates precisely as had been in- 
tended, having reference to the amount 
of money that these Votes will produce 
and place at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. There is, of course, another 
method of procedure, and that is, to 
take a Vote on Account for the Navy 
and Army Estimates, as is commonly 
done with the Civil Service Estimates. 
But that has not been the usual practice. 
It has been generally deemed objection- 
able to proceed by Votes on Account in 
connection with the Navy and Army 
Estimates; but Iam not now speaking 
of it as a matter of great certainty. A 
great deal may depend on the amount 
of importance attached to the rule; but 
it may be more conveniently discussed 
on another occasion, if necessary, when 
the Votes are proposed. In determining 
to follow the usual course, the Govern- 
ment to-morrow propose to take the 
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Votes for the Army on the same prin- 
— as those for the Navy will be taken 
to-day. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): That only applies to the 
Army and Navy Estimates. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes, that 
applies only to the Army and Navy 
Estimates. We shall then propose a 
Vote on Account for the Civil Services, 
which we think might conveniently be 
taken so as to enable the Departments 
to proceed, if necessary, as late as 
October the 3lst. Then, Sir, that pro- 
ceeding will enable us to take the 
Report of Supply, and to bring forward 
the Appropriation Bill for a first read- 
ing on Wednesday next. That, the 
House will observe, is the most expe- 
ditious mode of proceeding that it is in 
our power and duty to adopt. Then, 
Sir, there are just two other subjects 
which I ought to notice. We have con- 
sidered the case of the Education Vote. 
It is evident that it would not be con- 
venient, or advantageous, or accordin 
to precedent, to pursue a special an 
separate course with regard to the Vote 
of money for the purpose of education. 
So far, therefore, as the voting of money 
is concerned, we propose to include the 
Education Vote simply in the general 
Vote on Account. On the other hand, 
as it has been the custom of the House, 
and I think the invariable custom of the 
House, to make the Education Vote an 
occasion for an annual Statement re- 
viewing the subject of education, I 
think it will be convenient that that 
course should not be departed from. 
Our proposal, therefore, is that if we 
are able to take the second reading of 
the Appropriation Bill on Thursday 
next, that it should be made the occa- 
sion of the usual Education Statement. 
That I think would be a regular pro- 
ceeding, and we think it would be for 
the convenience of the House. And 
then, Sir, further, there is the Indian 
Budget, which will enjoy this year the 
advantage of being proposed at a con- 
siderably earlier period of the year than 
usual; though I am afraid it will be 
late if we reckon it by the probable 
expiration of the Session. We have 
arranged to take the Indian Budget on 
Monday week. I am not aware that 
there is any other matter which it is 
necessary for me, at this time, to men- 
tion. I may add that to-morrow I shall 
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make a Motion asking for precedence 
for Financial Bills, and we shall like- 
wise ask for a Voteon Account. I shall 
be glad to give any further explanation 
which the House may deem it necessary 
to require. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE--THE 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): Sir, there was an omis- 
sion of so remarkable a character from 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that I am anxious to address seme 
observations to the House upon it. And 
as these observations may give rise to 
debate, I think I may as well take the 
ordinary course of asking the leave of 
the House to move the adjournment of 
the House in order to call attention to a 
definite subject of urgent public im- 
portance—namely, the statement of the 
First Lord of the Treasury as to the 
course proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in consequence of the vote of 
the House on Monday last. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposes to ask the leave of the 
House to move the adjournment of the 
House, in order tu call attention to a 
definite subject of urgent public im- 
portance—namely, the statement of the 
First Lord of the Treasury as to the 
course proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
verment in consequence of the vote of 
the House on Monday last. The Ques- 
tion I have to put is that the leave of 
the House be so given. 


The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, 


Mr. SPEAKER called on those Mem- 
bers of the House who supported the 
Motion to rise in their places, and not 
less than 40 Members having accord- 
ingly risen in their places :— 

rn. SPEAKER: [I call upon Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): Sir, Iam rather surprised 
that any hon. Member should have 
thought it necessary to object to grant 
me leave for this purpose. But, perhaps, 
it was to some extent my own fault for 
not having previously explained that 
the observations I desire to address to 
the House are rather in the nature of 
an inquiry than of a controversial cha- 
racter. The right hon. Gentleman has 


informed the House of the advice which, 
Mr. W. FE. Gladstone 
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on their responsibility, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have addressed to the Queen. 
That, Sir, Ido not propose to discuss, even 
it were right to do so. The responsi- 
bility rests with them ; and I will merely 
say that we, at any rate, do not shrink 
from the appeal to the country which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
make. But, Sir, having given that ad- 
vice, it is perfectly clear, I think, that, 
in the first place, it should be acted 
upon without unnecessary delay. I un- 
derstand from the statement of the right 
hor. Gentleman that, so far as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are concerned, no 
action on their part will be spared to 
effect that object. But the right hon. 
Gentleman did not state the exact date 
on which he anticipated that Parliament 
will be dissolved, and possibly he may 
be able to supplement his statement on 
that point. With regard to legislation, 
Sir, of course, I imagine it will be uni- 
versally admitted that in a Parliament 
whose days are numbered nothing 
like opposed legislation could be pro- 
perly dealt with, and the only Bill of 
importance, so far as I understand the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to ask the House to prosecute is the 
Medical Acts Amendment Bill. I am 
not prepared at the present moment to 
say how far that may be considered to 
be of a controversial character or not; 
but I understand, at least, the right 
hon. Gentleman fully admits this, that 
if it be controversial, or any other Bill 
on the Paper be controversial, those 
Bills will not be attempted to be prose- 
cuted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
We are asked to give to the Govern- 
ment certain necessary Votes in the 
Army, Navy, and Education Estimates, 
and also a Vote on Account for the Mis- 
cellaneous Services, which will place the 
Government in funds up to October 31st 
next. Now, I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the precedents in 
this matter. I have no fault whatever 
to find with the proposal that Votes of 
this nature should be passed, and that a 
Vote on Account should be given so far 
as may be necessary for the Public 
Service during the time oo in 
order to bring about, in the first place, 
a Dissolution of Parliament, and, se- 
condly, the election of a new Parlia- 
ment. But, Sir. when we are asked to 
pass a Vote on Account for a period ex- 
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tending very far beyond that necessity, 
I think a question arises which deserves 
the very grave consideratiun of the House 
of Commons. Now, when Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Government was defeated in 
the House of Commonsin 1841 by a ma- 
jority of one only, instead of 30, the Mi- 
nisters of the day advised Her Majesty 
to dissolve. Lord John Russell, who 
represented that Government in this 
House, informed the House of Com- 
mons that it was the intention of the 
Government, in giving that advice to 
the Queen, to ask the House for a Vote 
on Account for six months from April 
the Ist, sufficient to supply the imme- 
diate wants of the Budget and prevent 
inconvenience to individuals and to the 
Publie Offices. The Vote having been 
given early in June—the 7th of June, I 
think—that practically was a Vote on 
Account only for four months. Now, 
what was Sir Robert Peel’s reply? Sir 
Robert Peel said—and I wish specially 
to ask the attention of the House to his 
words, because all will admit his high 
authority, including, I am sure, the 
right hon. Gentleman himself — Sir 
Robert Peel said— 

“ [lis opinion was simply this, that, leaving 
the responsibility exclusively with the Advisers 
of the Crown—if they were determined to assume 
that responsibility, and to advise the exercise of 
the unquestioned prerogative of dissolving the 
l’arliament, that responsibility ought to be as- 
sumed, and that prerogative ought to be exercised, 
with the least possible delay.”—(3 Hansard, [58] 
1269.) 

He dwelt on the reasons for the second 
most important requirement—the neces- 
sity for quieting the public mind, which, 
surely, if it existed then, exists to the 
full now, when, as we know, the urgent 
and imperative necessity of restoring 
social order in Ireland has induced Her 
Majesty’s Government to adopt a great 
policy, which has been: rejected by the 
House of Commons, and when we have 
evidences—I am sorry to say very painful 
evidences—of the embittered state of 
feeling in the country, and know the 
risks that it is running from the utter 
absence of security and certainty as 
to the future, until the day arrives 
when not only the result of the 
General Election is known, but also 
the policy of the Government that 
may be maintained by the House in 
power after that Election. Well, Sir, I 
have quoted the opinion expressed by 
Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert Peel stated 
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that he had no desire whatever, as I 
have no desire, to interfere with or de- 
cline anything necessary for the Fg es 
conduct of the Public Service. But he 
went on to ask this most important ques- 
tion. He asked Lord John Russell ‘‘ to 
declare his intention that the new Par- 
liament should be called together with 
the least possible delay after the elec- 
tions were over.”’ He stated—I quote 
his words— 


** According to all analogy, and according to 
recedent under all former circumstances, when 
’arliaments had been so dissolved, the succeed- 

ing Parliament had been at once summoned. 
The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) would, no 
doubt, recollect that in the year 1784, after 
Mr. Pitt dissolved the Parliament, as short an in- 
terval as possible was permitted to elapse before 
the succeeding Parliament was summoned. In 
1807, after the Parliament of the day was dis- 
solved, the succeeding Parliament was also 
called as soon possible, and in 1831 . . . . the 
Dissolution was immediate, and the convocation 
of a new Parliament was also immediate.’’— 
(Ibid. 1271.) 


He went on to say— 


“These were the three instances most ana- 
logous to the present in which that course was 
pursued. He thought, therefore, the House 
had a fair right to expect from Her Majesty's 
Ministers that the new Parliament, if a new Par- 
liament was to be called, should be assembled at 
as early a period as possible.’’—(Zd/d.) 


Sir Robert Peel added— 


‘* Tf the noble Lord should think it consistent 
with his duty to make, on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, a public declaration that 
that was the advice which would be given by 
Her Majesty’s servants to the Crown, he would 
say that a declaration of that description from 
the noble Lord would be satisfactory to him.” 


—( Ibid.) 
He went on to say— 


“The noble Lord would find there was no 
Constitutional objection to his making such a 
declaration; because . . . . in 1807 the Crown 
distinctly notified to the Parliament that was 
about to be dissolved that its successor would 
be immediately called. .... In 1820, on the 
demise of King George III., the same course 
was pursued... . and in 1831, the last in- 
stance ... . in the Speech from the Throne, 
it was announced in these terms—‘I have 
observed with satisfaction your desire to irtro- 
duce strict economy into every branch of the 
Public Service. I trust the efforts of the new 
Parliament, which I shall forthwith direct to 
be called, will be applied to the prosecution of 
the same object.’ ’’—(Zhid. 1272.) 


Sir Robert Peel concluded thus— 


‘He hoped he had now shown first, that on 
four occasions—namely, on the occasion of 1784, 
and on the occasions of 1807, of 1820,and of 1831, 
the Crown did not object formally to notify to 
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the Parliament, then sitting, that its successor 
would be immediately assembled.” —(Ibid.) 
Therefore, Sir, he pressed Lord John 
Russell as to his intentions in this mat- 
ter; and immediately he had sat down, 
Lord John Russell rose, and said— 

“T cannot have any hesitation in saying that 
the advice which we shall give to the Crown 
will be that no time should be lost in dissolving 
the present Parliament and in summoning a 
new one.’’— (Ibid. 1274.) 


Now, Sir, that is the question which I 
address to the right hon. Gentleman. 
Will he give us the pledge that was 
asked for, on the reasons I have quoted, 
by Sir Robert Peel in 1841, which was 
supported by him, with all his Constitu- 
tional authority, by arguments which I 
do not believe can possibly be refuted, 
which applies, to my mind, more strongly 
now than then, and which I will venture 
to say is a pledge that ought to be in- 
sisted upon by the House of Commons ? 
Sir Robert Peel, immediately on re- 
ceiving the reply, which I have quoted, 
from Lord John Russell, accepted it as 
satisfying him fully in the matter. The 
application of the Government of the 
day for a Vote on Account was complied 
with, and Parliament was summoned to 
meet on August the 19th, the events I 
have related having taken place early 
in June. Well, Sir, that pledge would 
perfectly satisfy me now. Some people 
may say that the House of Commons 
has no right to rote sufficient sums on 
account to make the Government of the 
day, who are obliged to appeal from the 
verdict of the House of Commons to the 
country, independent of Parliament. But 
I am quite content, if the right hon. 
Gentleman will give the pledge I have 
quoted—I am quite content to accept 
that as fully satisfying anything I desire 
to ask. But I am bound to say that 1 
think nothing less than that ought to 
satisfy us; and for myself, and I be- 
lieve for my Friends near me, I fully 
adopt and endorse the statement of Sir 
Robert Peel, that if Lord John Russell 
could not give the pledges asked for, he 
(Sir Robert Peel) 

“ Could not be a party to a vote which would 
imply an opinion on his part that the Parlia- 
ment might be dissolved, and its successor not 
be immediately assembled.’’—(Zid. 1273.) 

Sir, I think I have kept my promise to 
the House that what I would say would 
be in the nature rather of a friendly 
inquiry than of a controversial charac- 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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ter. I cannot but believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman, having before him the 
precedents I have quoted, seeing the 
grave Constitutional objections which 
exist to any other course, will compl 
with my request, and that we shall be 
informed not only that the Dissolution 
will take place at as early a date as 
possible, but also that the new Parlia- 
ment will be summoned together without 
any delay in order that it may be able 
to pronounce an opinion on the conduct 
of the Government which sits on that 
Bench. I beg to move that the House 
do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”’— 
(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tse TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrone) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Mr. Speaker, 
the right hon. Gentleman has asked 
me whether I can give distinct infor- 
mation to the House with regard to 
the date of the Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment? I cannot give any positive in- 
formation to the House, because there 
is a portion of the proceedings necessary 
to bring about a Dissolution requiring 
the intervention of the other branches of 
the Legislature, and which is not so 
much within our control as we hope the 
proceedings to be taken in this House 
will usually be found to be. Still, I can 
say to the right hon. Gentleman that I 
hope, undoubtedly, that the Dissolution 
may take place before the close of the 
month, and that if we are fortunate in 
the steps we are about to take, it may 
be effected within the week that ends, I 
think, upon Saturday, the 26th. The 
next Question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is in respect to the Bills now before 
the House. Let me say, in the first 
place, that I have not deemed it any 
part of my duty to make any intimation 
on the part of the Government with re- 
spect to Bills not under our control. 
But that must be by the mode of per- 
suasion, and not by the direct method of 
proceeding which may be exercised in 
regard to our own Bills. With regard 
to our own Bills, I said I was not ina 
position to give a pledge; but with re- 
gard to two of them, i could give an 
intimation of our intention on account 
of their importance, and that our rule 
would be not to prosecute legislation 
that is generally held and understood to 
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be of a controversial character—what we 
call contested legislation. But now I 
do not want to put myself exactly in 
this position —that because some Gentle- 
man rises in his place and says he ob- 
jects to a Bill, that Bill is thereupon 
and thereby to be put down as a con- 
tested Bill. I think there is among us 
a sufficient amount of understanding as 
to what is meant by contested legislation 
to exempt me from all unnecessary or 
serious danger in laying down that 
general rule, and the particular applica- 
tion of it. I think I may say that pos- 
sibly, as to some Bills, to-day, but cer- 
tainly not later than to-morrow, we shall 
be able to give pretty definite answers. 
We have gone over the list of Govern- 
ment Bills, and I do not think there will 
be much difficulty in the matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman put a question of 
considerable interest and importance. 
He commenced by intimating that he 
had been taken by surprise that I had 
not made an intimation on the subject 
of the date when the new Parliament 
will be called together. Now, Sir, I am 
very reluctant indeed to say at the out- 
set, although I intend to comment fairly 
on what the right hon. Gentleman has 
said—I am very reluctant to make this 
a subject of contest between the two 
sides of the House. I think it would 
not be expedient ; and I should greatly 
desire to take some course, upon con- 
sideration, which would obviate any risk 
of that kind. But I must say that the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
by no means exhausts the case. It is a 
matter of course that one vital element 
is the period of the Session at which 
Dissolution takes place. The right hon. 
Gentleman has quoted, for example, the 
Dissolution advised by Lord Grey in 
the year 1831. Yes, Sir; but that Dis- 
solution occurred at the very commence- 
ment of the Session ; and it was a mat- 
ter of course that Parliament should be 
convened at once to resume its ordinary 
labours in the consideration of Public 
Business. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not mention the precise date in 
1817, nor do I recollect the date in 
1821; but it was not at a late period ; 
still it was a somewhat advanced period. 
But this I wish to point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman. He has stated with 
perfect accuracy what took place in 
i841. But I am not prepared to admit 
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not a case where the Government, upon 
its own independent action, found it ne- 
eessary upon a great question of policy 
to appeal from the House to the country. 
That was a case where the House had 
taken the matter into its own hands, and — 
had pronounced sentence of condemna- 
tion upon the Government. [A laugh. ] 
Well, Sir, from that part and quarter of 
the House the standard of knowledge 
and the regard for history are of a cha- 
racter that I would rather not take any 
notice of; and I pass by what is inti- 
mated or suggested in that peculiar 
latitude. This is the fact—that after a 
long and arduous series of conflicts, 
with gradually diminishing majorities 
on the part of the Liberal Government 
of the day, in 1841 a Resolution was 
moved by Sir Robert Peel to the effect 
that the Government ought to quit 
Office. But the House of Commons, as 
I have said, took the matter into its own 
hands, and the Government had no op- 
tion at all in the case. The case where 
the Government appeals to the country 
from the House of Commons is a totally 
different case, and I am not ready to 
admit that the same considerations apply 
to it. I believe I am correct in saying, 
and here again I beg that no inference 
may be drawn from what I am about to 
state, because I do not wish, if it can 
be avoided, that this matter should be- 
come a contest between the two sides of 
the House—I believe I am correct in 
stating that in no case since the Disso- 
lution of 1841 has any Government been 
dismissed, in the first place, by a Vote 
of Confidence. I believe I am also 
correct in saying that at no Dissolu- 
tion since that year has the Govern- 
ment been called upon before the Dis- 
solution to make a declaration with 
regard to the immediate calling together 
of Parliament after the Election. There 
are two cases which I may mention, and 
which the noble Lord who sits opposite 
(Lord John Manners) will recollect, see- 
ing that the noble Lord was himself a 
party to the advising of a Dissolution. 
am aware that in 1859 there was a 
pledge given by the Government which 
advised the Dissolution, and the Dis- 
solution was early in the Session; and 
then it was a matter of course that Par- 
liament should meet immediately. In 
1852 the Government of which the noble 
Lord (Lord John Manners) was a Mem- 


that this is a parallel case. That was. ber advised a Dissolution of Parliament, 
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admitting itself distinctly to be in a 
minority ; but the Government claimed 
the right of appeal to the country, and 
advised a Dissolution, which took place, 
I think, in the latter part of July. No 
pledge was asked as to the date at which 
the new Parliament should re-assemble, 
and if I am not mistaken it re-assem- 
bled in the middle of November. Such 
was the case in 1852, regulated and 
conducted by the Party opposite, one 
of whose distinguished Members — the 
noble Lord—I rejoice to see, after a 
long career, still exists to assist and 
guide the Councils of the House, and 
long may he. Then comes the case of 
1868, which was likewise a remarkable 
one. The right hon. Gentleman seems 
to think that a majority of 30 is very 
remarkable and magnificent, and that 
anybody ought to be happy to form one 
of that majority in whatever way that 
majority was composed, however much 
it may resemble what in popular geology 
is called plum-pudding rock. If the 
right hon. Gentleman will go back to 
1868 he will find that the Government 
of the day was defeated not upon a pro- 
posal which was defined by those who 
made it to save the essence of the Legis- 
lative Union, but on a proposal which 
they admitted destroyed the only Article 
of the Legislative Union that in the Act 
of Union itself is stated to be vital and 
fundamental. That decision was arrived 
at, not by a majority of 36, for there 
was a majority of more than 60; but, 
nevertheless, that Government remained 
in Office for about six months, and it 
retired from Office at a time, the date of 
which I happen to recollect, for I was 
called upon to give advice on the 2nd 
of December following the vote of the 
House of Commons, which was given-in 
the month of March. No pledge with 
regard to the assembling of the new 
Parliament was either obtained or even 
asked for; and it is rather a curious 
fact, considering the high Constitutional 
knowledge the right hon. Gentleman 
has exhibited on this occasion and of 
which I do not complain, that he has 
omitted all reference to the remarkable 
cases which occurred in 1852 and 1868, 
in both of which cases unnecessary delay 
was interposed by the Party of which 
the right hon. Gentleman is a Member. 
All I have said shows how imperfect the 
Constitutional researches of the right 
hon. Gentleman have been; but I have 
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other matters to consider. I must ob- 
serve, first, that I am not quite sure 
what is the meaning of the right hon. 
Gentleman when he asks that Parlia- 
ment should be forthwith called to- 
gether. I am desirous to know that 
meaning with exactitude, because there 
is a distinction which I think it material 
to draw. I do not think it would be 
reasonable on more grounds than one, 
supposing the new Parliament, which I 
hope will contain a very large propor- 
tion of the Members of this Parliament, 
although not quite the whole of them— 
I do not think it would be reasonable to 
ask a great body of Gentlemen, the bulk 
of whom will have been engaged from 
November last down to the end of July, 
either in the agreeable occupations of 
the Session, or the still more agreeable 
diversion of two hotly-contested General 
Elections—to ask Parliament to recom- 
mence the labours of the Session, in- 
volving the further treatment of mea- 
sures based upon the measures of the 
present Government with respect to their 
Irish policy. That, you may say, is 
begging the question of the results of 
the General Election ; but I do not mean 
to beg it at all. Whatever the labours 
of the coming Session may be, I am by 
no means sure that if another Govern- 
ment came in with another policy they 
would not find them still more arduous. 
Whatever they may be, I do not think 
that the months of August and Sep- 
tember ought to be devoted to those 
labours, and I must ask that those 
labours should not be resumed without 
some reasonable intermission. I assume 
that the right hon. Gentleman is not 
thinking of that. I see that the right 
hon. Gentleman assents to what I say. 
Then I understand his question to mean 
—‘ Will you undertake that Parliament 
will be called together at as early a day 
as possible for the purpose of determin- 
ing who are to be the Government and 
what is to be the policy?” I have 
shown that that has not been the course 
pursued on the occasions which have 
occurred of a defeat of the Ministry 
since 1841. But, at the same time, I 
am disposed to think that there is a 
good deal of weight in some of the sug- 
gestions of the right hon. Gentleman. 
It may be that Dissolution may have 
results so unequivocal that they may 
speak for themselves. It may be, on 
the other hand, that they are of a more 
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equivocal character. I am disposed to 
make this admission on my own respon- 
sibility. It is highly probable that it 
may be the proper course that Parlia- 
ment should meet for the purpose of 
determining this great question of policy 
at the very earliest moment. I think it 
quite certain it ought to meet at an 
early period. About that I have no 
doubt whatever. The state of Ireland 
and the Irish Question, whatever view 
we take of them, undoubtedly require 
so much as that; and I feel, although I 
have had no opportunity of consulting 
my Colleagues on the point—I feel to 
that extent that I am perfectly safe, and 
that I shall be borne out by them. If 
the right hon. Gentleman wishes to go 
further than that, and to require from 
me, under the existing circumstances, a 
more positive pledge than that, I do not 
think I can give it without the autho- 
rity of my Colleagues; but in that case 
I would undoubtedly undertake to con- 
sult them, and to place myself in a 
position to inform him by to-morrow. 
This I may point out — the proposal 
made is to fix October the 31st as the 
date down to which we should take 
Votes on Account. The right hon. 
Gentleman quotes the term of six 
months given in 1841. The period now 
proposed would be about four months ; 
and in the other case, the promise having 
been given and Parliament dissolved, I 
think it was a period of three months. 
I refer to that contested matter very re- 
luctantly. I have stated what I feel 
very strongly—that thecountry ought not 
to be allowed to remain in uncertainty 
after the General Election as to the 
policy likely to be pursued with respect 
to Ireland. That, I think, is a question 
of principle, and that pledge I can give 
in the most distinct and positive manner. 
If the right hon. Gentleman finds it 
necessary to press me further, then I 
must ask him to allow me to consult my 
Colleagues before giving an answer, and 
I must ask that he will put his Question 
down in writing for to-morrow, so as to 
enable me to reply exactly. 

Sire MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): I cannot precisely answer 
the question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, without an opportunity for the 
consideration of what he has said, and 
of consulting with others; but much 
of what he has said has given me 
great satisfaction, and I therefore ask 
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the leave of the House to withdraw 
the Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
S.): As Her Majesty’s Government 
have now determined to dissolve, may I 
ask whether the ordinary protection 
afforded to Members by a Resolution of 
the House may be relied on? That 
Resolution affirms it to be a high con- 
tempt of the Privileges of this House 
for any Peer of the Upper House to in- 
termeddle in the election of any Member 
of this House. That Resolution, up to 
the present moment, has remained a 
mere formal matter. Year after year 
the House of Commons has assented to 
its passing without having taken the 
slightest steps whatever to enforce it, 
although we all know that the most 
gross contempt of the terms and spirit of 
the Resolution has been perpetrated 
again and again by a large expenditure 
of money, by interference on platforms, 
and in a thousand other ways, on the 
part of persons belonging to the Upper 
House of the Legislature. Indeed, the 
intermeddling of the Peers in the elec- 
tion of Members of the House of Com- 
mons has been carried to such an extent 
as to become a public scandal. I, there- 
fore, ask the Government to make pro- 
vision that the ordinary protection 
afforded by this Resolution shall be fully 
enforced in the coming General Rlec- 
tion. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 
tingham, 8.): I should be glad to learn 
from the Prime Minister whether the 
Government propose to take any steps 
with regard to Bills which have passed 
this House, and are now before the 
other House? I put this question in the 
interest of persons who have a special 
concern in certain measures which have 
not yet been dealt with in “another 

lace.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or rare TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guapsronz) (Mid 
Lothian): Iam not aware of any par- 
ticular difficulty as regards the Bills 
now before the House of Lords. Of 
course, we shall do all that we can to 
secure, as far as possible, that the fruits 
and labours of the Session shall not be 
lost. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster): I wish to ask a Question of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in re- 
gard toa ero Vote in Supply— 
namely, whether the Vote for the build- 
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ing of the new Admiralty and War 
Office will be pressed forward? There 
is also another question upon which I 
am anxious to have some statement 
from the right hon. Gentleman—namely, 
whether his attention and the attention 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department have been called to the 
very serious condition of Westminster 
Abbey, and to the fact that there exists 
no fund whatever which can be used for 
the purpose of preserving the Abbey? 
Communications have, I believe, been 
taking place between the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, with the view of bringing 
forward some measure to provide funds 
for the preservation of this important 
building; and I wish to know, in re- 
gard to the power at present proposed 
by the Government, what steps may 
be necessary to prevent, for a time 
at least, any disaster arising to West- 
minster Abbey from the absence of 
any fund sufficient to effect the object 
desired ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wix1am Harocovrt)( Derby): 
With regard to the question of the hon. 
and learned Member for South London- 
derry (Mr. T. M. Healy), he will be 
aware that the Resolution passed by 
the House of Commons is a Resolution 
in the hands of the House, and is not a 
matter of which the Government have 
any special cognizance. I have not the 
smallest doubt that Members of the 
House of Lords will pay that attention 
to the Resolution which it ought to re- 
ceive. That is the only answer I can 
give to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
on that point. As tothe question of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, I have, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man knows, no cognizance of any matter 
relating to Westminster Abbey. No 
doubt, we are all extremely anxious that 
measures should be taken at once for 
the preservation of that edifice. The in- 
tention has been, and still is, to enable 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as I 
understand, to advance any funds that 
may be required for the purpose; and 
my right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary, who has the matter in hand, is 
considering what can be done, and if it 
is not possible to do something even 
within what remains of the Session. It 
would not be desirable for the Treasury 
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to interfere in the matter, as it is notin 
any way a public Vote; but, pending 
the action of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, they will consider what is to be 
done in the interval. As regards the 
Admiralty and War Office building, 
nothing will be done until Parliament 
has been consulted. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
If the Government propose to take any 
Vote for Westminster Abbey, it will cer- 
tainly be treated as a controversial mat- 
ter. There are four Canons of West- 
minster with £1,000 a-year each, repre- 
senting a capital of something like 
£100,000, and many hon. Members think 
that the expenses should be met out of 
those funds. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Cutt- 
pErs (Edinburgh, 8.): I think the hon. 
Member has misunderstood the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who said that 
no Vote would be asked for, but that it 
was desirable to make some arrange- 
ment with the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners by which they will be induced to 
advance something in order to prevent 
the Abbey from tumbling down. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : I 
wish to ask the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade if it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to go forward with a short 
Bill to amend the provisions of the 
Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Act 
of 1883? [‘No!”] Itis a very short 
Act, and one which is not likely to raise 
any controversial matter. 

Tue SECRETARY to razr BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. D. Actanp) 
(Cornwall, Launceston): I am obliged 
to the hon. Member for putting the 
Question. Ihave not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting the Board of Trade 
on the matter; but I had intended to 
ask the House to allow me to introduce 
this Bill, and I have already given Notice 
of it this evening. The measure is 
simply intended to effect a small reform 
in reference to fishing boats, and I do 
not expect any opposition to it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I would like to put a Question to my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate as to the course of procedure 
this evening. There are no less than 
six or eight Bills on the Paper relating 
to Scotland ; and I wish to know which of 
them the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man proposes to go on with to-night, 
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which of them he contemplates aban- 


Supply— 


doning altogether, and the order in 
which he proposes to proceed with those 
which are to be prosecuted ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I trust the Government will 
make some general statement as to the 
course of procedure to-night. I should 
be glad to learn what will be taken to- 
night if Supply is disposed of before 
half-past 12? 

Tue FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrongz) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): The Medical 
Acts Amendment Bill. 

Mr. GREGORY (Sussex, East Grin- 
stead): Is the Secretary to the Treasury 
able to say when the Customs Bill will 
be introduced ? 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright): Is it intended to go on with 
the Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill ? 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) (Clackmannan, &c.) : I think 
it is quite plain that the Burgh Police 
aud Health (Scotland) Bill must be 
dropped. That is perfectly clear. There 
are one or two smaller Bills, to which I 
do not expect any opposition, which 
may be proceeded with. I propose to 
introduce into the Returning Officers 
Charges Bill certain Amendments which 
are intended to give effect to the resolu- 
tions arrived at at a meeting of Scotch 
Members a few days ago. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight): May I ask my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General when he 
proposes to proceed with the Revising 
Barristers Appointment Bill ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cartes Russetx) (Hackney, 8.): That 
is a Bill which must be proceeded with ; 
but it hasnot yet been printed. I propose, 
however, to take the second reading on 
Thursday next. 

Mr. PULESTON (Devonport): It 
will be convenient to a good many Mem- 
bers of the House if the Prime Minister 
will state whether Members whose names 
have been drawn to sit on Private Bill 
Committees the week after next will 
have to remain in town? ~* 

Tue FIRST LORD or tas TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) : Certainly not. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.): Do the Government propose 
to proceed with the Parks Transfer Bill ? 
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Toe SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrzr) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The Customs Bill 
will be introduced this evening, so far 
as it relates to the Wine Duties, as that 
is a non-contentious matter. The other 
parts of the Bill, which may give rise to 
controversy, will stand over until the 
Autumn Session. With regard to the 
Parks Transfer Bill, I am afraid that 
that must be considered as a contro- 
versial matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I wish to put a Question to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary in reference to his intentions in re- 
gard to the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
Amendment Bill. Two Bills upon the 
same subject were introduced early in 
the Session, one of them by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Secre- 
tary (Sir R. Assheton Cross). Both of 
them were deferred in order to enable 
the Government to bring in the Bill 
which is now on the Table. I presume, 
after what the Prime Minister has said, 
that the Government have abandoned 
all idea of proceeding with that mea- 
sure. Therefore, I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he will afford facilities 
for proceeding with the two minor Bills 
which have been withheld in order that 
the Government might be enabled to 
bring in their measure ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Curtpers) (Edinburgh, 8.): The Coal 
Mines Regulation Bill contains, I am 
afraid, a good deal of contentious mat- 
ter; and, therefore, we cannot under- 
take to go on with it. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I think the best course 
would be to withdraw all three Bills. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Mona- 
ghan, 8.): Is it intended to go on with 
the National Teachers Bill ? 


[No reply. } 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


cnmnijngian 
SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
(1.) £203,400, Admiralty Office. 
(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 
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“That a sum, not exceeding £1,729,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at one 
and Abroad, which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1887.” 

Srrk JOHN GORST (Chatham): I 
have a Motion on the Paper, Mr. 
Courtney, to move the reduction of the 
Vote by £3,000, the amount of the 
salaries of the Civil Assistants to the 
Superintendents of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards. These Civil Assistants have been 
appointed in the three great Dockyards 
of Portsmouth, Devonport, and Chat- 
ham. I make the Motion for the pur- 
pose of eliciting from the Admiralty 
some explanation in regard to the Re- 
— of the Committee on Dockyard 

anagement, and obtaining informa- 
tion as to the general policy of the 
Admiralty in+ reference to Dockyard 
organization. That Committee, I am 
sorry to say, has taken upon itself 
the duty of making very general and 
sweeping charges against a particular 
class of persons—the employés in Her 
Majesty’s Dockyards. The Committee 
which took upon itself that function 
consisted of gentiemen who were very 
admirable naval officers, but who had 
no particular experience of Dockyard 
administration, and were not gentlemen 
who ought to have taken upon them- 
selves so very obnoxious a task as that 
of censuring the Dockyard employés. 
The Committee consisted of Vice Ad- 
miral Graham, who had never had any 
experience in connection with an Eng- 
lish Dockyard, and whose only Dock- 
yard experience was gained at Malta; 
Mr. Main, who was principal clerk of 
the Accountant General’s Department ; 
Mr. Stainer, Constructor and Assistant 
Surveyor of Dockyards, all Admiralty 
officers; and Mr. Gordon Miller, of the 
Transport Department, who acted as 
Secretary, and whose experience had 
been derived chiefly from the Transport 
Department at Portsmouth in connection 
with the large troopships which carry 
troops to and from India. The evidence 
taken by the Committee was confined al- 
most entirely to what went on at Ports- 
mouth, and that in connection with the 
troopships there ; and it will be found that 
a good deal of the complaint relates to 
alleged irregularities and inconveniences 
experienced in Portsmouth Dockyard in 
the management of these troopships. The 
Committee obtained a number of state- 
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ments from the various witnesses by 
putting leading questions to them, and 
then they rashly generalized the evidence 
thus obtained from one particular class 
of one particular branch of one parti- 
cular Dockyard, and preferred wholesale 
charges against all the employés in all the 
Dockyards. No member of theCommittee 
in any way represented the Dockyard 
workmen. No witness was called from 
the Dockyards to make any statement 
on their behalf; but, nevertheless, this 
Committee, on which the men were not 
represented, made most general charges 
against them. They said that— 

“ Tdleness and incompetence in Dockyards are 
practically unchecked. We have confirmed this 


evidence by an exhaustive personal inspection.” 
,») 


** An exhaustive personal inspection ! 
When, in another part of their Report, 
they state that their inquiry has een 
confined entirely to Portsmouth Dock- 
yard. They go on to say— 

“Tn fact, any visitor to a Dockyard must be 

struck with the purposeless manner in which 
numbers of men are constantly wandering about 
all parts of the Yard, even where no work is 
going on.”’ 
Now, if any visitor saw a number of men 
wandering about a Dockyard, for pur- 
poses of which he did not happen to be 
aware, is that any proof that exten- 
sive idleness exists in the Dockyards 
generally? Ithink I shall be able to 
show the Committee some of the pur- 
poses for which men have been wander- 
ing about the Dockyards, and they are 
purposes which are not altogether credit- 
able to the Admiralty itself. The Com- 
mittee go on to say— 

“As to the question of degree, we are of 
opinion that idleness exists to a grave extent ; 
and that, as no attempt appears to have been 
made to deal with it seriously, we have every 
reason to believe that it is increasing, We do 
not wish to say that idleness is habitual with all 
workmen. It would be unjust not to recognize 
the fact that the Dockyards possess many 
efficient workmen who conscientiously do a fair 
day's work; but waste of time is habitual and 
extensive. So far has this been reduced to a 
system that men are, we believe, deputed to 
watch the approach of the Superintendent, or of 
their own immediate officers.”’ 


That is the statement of the Committee; 
but I have full information on the sub- 
ject, and I believe that the statement 
contained in this Report is altogether 
inaccurate ; that there is not the slightest 
foundation for it ; and that no men have 
ever been employed to watch the ap- 
proach of the Superintendent or their 
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own immediate officers. It is very much 
to be regretted that these charges 
against a large body of workmen should 
have been made. I think myself that 
it is always a mistake to make general 
charges against a mass of people. As 
a matter of fact, men are very much 
alike, and when you set down an entire 
class of men as guilty of idleness or vice 
the charges are almost sure to be un- 
true. One would have supposed that 
charges of this grave and wholesale 
character would have been based on 
some evidence; but when you come to 
look at the evidence given before the 
Committee, you will find that there is no 
ground whatever for this charge of idle- 
ness. There are some statements made 
by naval officers who were not called 
before the Committee, but appear to 
have sent in written statements. I 
regret to find one from an officer so de- 
servedly respected as Admiral Hornby. 
Admiral Hornby gives utterance to opi- 
nions very much the same as those of 
the Committee ; but he does not adduce 
a single fact in support of those opinions. 
He talks about seeing people 

“ walking about at a pace which is marvellous 
for its slowness,” 
But as to whether the men of whom he 
speaks were in the discharge of their 
duty or not he says nothing. I am 
certainly astonished that an officer of 
Admiral Hornby’s experience should 
have jumped to the conclusion that, be- 
cause he saw men walking at a pace 
which was not rapid, they were therefore 
idling away their time. Commodore 
Fitzroy was asked if he had noticed any 
eases of idleness, and, if so, to what 
extent ; and in his reply he mentions, as 
an instance, that nearly two years before 
the date on which he was writing he 
saw two workmen who were supposed 
to be repairing the Sultan’s hawse 
pipes either reading a newspaper or 
asleep. He adds—‘‘I saw this myself 
from the Hercules stern-walk.”” Now 
here is an officer asked to give evidence 
of idleness in a Naval Dockyard on the 
part of the workmen, and he is only able 
to mention a case which occurred two 
years before relating to two individuals. 
And even in that case he could not know 
that the men were culpable. It wasimpos- 
sible for him to know whether they were 
not waiting for stores or some important 
apparatus which was not ready at the 
time, and therefore rendered it impos- 
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sible for them to continue their proper 
task. During the hour and a-half of 
which Commodore Fitzroy speaks, the 
idleness of the men may not ae been 
caused by their own fault, but by the 
fault of those who ought to have sup- 
plied them with the means of going on 
with their work. Then there is the evi- 
dence of Captain Johnstone, who says— 
“ No cases of idleness which I could positively 
identify as such have recently come under my 
notice; but, from information which I have 
every reason to believe reliable, it appears that 
there are still cases in which a deliberate cessa- 
tion of work during working hours occurs.’ 


Thus you have Commodore Fitzroy re- 
ferring to a case which occurred two 
years before, and then Captain John- 
stone stating that when he has ex- 
hausted his recollection he cannot re- 
member a single case of idleness which 
he can confirm. That is all the evidence 
there is against the men; but I should 
like to call the attention of the Commit- 
tee to the evidence there is on the other 
side. First of all, let me remind the 
Secretary to the Admiralty and the 
Committee of the evidence of Mr. 
Barnes. Mr. Barnes is the Surveyor of 
Dockyards, and he is an official of the 
Admiralty whose special duty it is to 
inform himself as to the truth or false- 
hood of these charges, and his evidence 
is as clear and definite as any evidence 
ean well be. He is asked this ques- 
tion— 

‘Are you aware that idling goes on to a 
serious extent in the Dockyards now ?”’ 


Mr. Barnes says— 

“‘T should like to know where idling does not 

go on.” 
Well, personally, I am afraid that idling 
goes on even in the House of Commons, 
and I dare say it goes on at the Admi- 
ralty. Mr. Barnes continues— 

“*T have been about in contract yards a good 
deal ; I was located in one three or four years. 
I have seen idling in the Dockyards, and I have 
seen idling in private establishments, and I 
think that the idling in both places is about the 
same ; that is my opinion.” 

Then we have the evidence of Mr. Bar- 
naby, the Senior Constructor at Ports- 
mouth. He is asked— 

“Do Dockyard workmen, as a rule, work as 
industriously, and are they equally skilled with 
those of private yards ? ”’ 

His reply is— 

“They are better skilled as a rule, and 
they work, I may say generally, as indus- 
triously as private men.” 
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Then we have the evidence of Mr. 
Huddy, also an official of the Admiralty 
at Portsmouth. Mr. Huddy is asked— 

“Do Dockyard workmen, as a rule, work us 
industriously, and are they equally skilled with 
those in private yards ?’’ 

His answer is— 

“T think they work quite as industriously, 
and you may look upon them as even more 
skilled in the Dockyards than in private yards.” 
Then you have the evidence of Mr. 
Warren, who was lately the Chief Con- 
structor at Chatham. He gives an im- 
portant illustration in regard to a ship 
which was turned out at Chatham Dock- 
yard, the Hero, and which was built 
with great expedition. The Admiralty 
sent in their plans in good time, and 
provided all the stores and materials 
required by the workmen, so that the 
work was proceeded with without delay. 
In answer to a question Mr. Warren 
said— 

“TI would like to add that while this ship, 
the Hero, will be turned ont in a very short 
time, and very complete up to the point of put- 
ting the machinery in, she has been produced 
most economically.’’ 

I think no better illustration is needed 
to show that the labour in the Dock- 
yards, when reduced to a money test, is 
as efficient and as cheap as the labour 
in private yards. Then I say that when 
we have all this evidence on one side, 
and no other evidence on the other 
except prejudice and mere general opi- 
nions, I think it is very unfortunate 
that the Committee should have dis- 
figured their Report by making whole- 
sale charges unsupported by evidence 
against a very worthy and very indus- 
trious body of men. I say again that if 
the Committee were desirous, or had any 
intention, of introducing into their 
Report an animadversion of this kind, 
according to all the rules of fair play 
some of the men ought to bave been 
called, and some opportunity ought to 
have been given to them of stating 
what the facts were. As it was, the men 
were condemned unrepresented, unheard, 
and really without evidence. I should 
like to ask what is the good of making 
this sort of wholesale charge? Even 
if the charges are true; if they are sup- 
ported by evidence; and if it is a fact 
that the men employed in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyards have a double dose of 
original sin, and are not as industrious 
and as guod a set of workmen as the 
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average, then the Admiralty are them- 
selves to blame for not obtaining and 
employing better men. If, however, the 
men who work in the Dockyards are just 
as good as any other class of workmen, 
and the evil is to be traced to the want of 

roper organization on the part of the 

oard of Admiralty, and of those condi- 
tions which are necessary in order to 
secure cheap and efficient labour, then I 
think it is greatly to be regretted that 
these charges were ever introduced into 
the Report. I admit to the full that it 
is most important that improved ma- 
nagement should be introduced into the 
Dockyards. Since I have had tho 
honour of a seat in this House as the 
Representative of a Dockyard consti- 
tuency I have always endeavoured to 
assist every successive Board of Admi- 
ralty by such suggestions and criticisms 
as I could make with the view of pro- 
viding that the work in the Dockyards 
should be more economical and more 
efficient. I think that the country must, 
at any cost, keep up the Dockyards, 
and that their maintenance does not 
depend on the cheapness of Dockyard 
labour as compared with labour in pri- 
vate yards. It is absolutely essential 
that we should have Dockyards, be- 
cause in time of war there must be 
places where ships can be repaired and 
refitted under the protection of guns. 
But it is most desirable that the work in 
the Dockyards should be as economical, 
as efficient, and as good as the Regula- 
tions of the Service can possibly make 
it; and if the Secretary to the Admiralty 
will allow me, I will give him such ad- 
vice as my experience enables me with a 
view of improving the existing state of 
things in the Dockyards. A great deal 
of what I am about to say I have said 
before; but I am afraid that my advice 
has not been attended to. As the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty is new to the Office, I will 
venture to repeat over again what I have 
said to some of his Predecessors. Now, 
I think that the first thing to do is to get 
rid altogether of the idea that in the 
Dockyard there is any special propensity 
to be idle. If you treat the persons em- 
ployed in your Dockyards as judiciously 
as private employers treat their work- 
men, you may depend upon it that you 
will get just as good and just as cheap 
work from them; or perhaps you may 
expect to get a little better and a little 
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cheaper work than private employers 
can, because the Government, being a 
very large and regular employer, can 
readily get the pick of the labour market, 
and can select men a little more skilful 
and somewhat better than any private 
employer of labour can command ; but 
if you do not treat your workmen pro- 
perly, and with the same skill, con- 
sideration, and ability as private em- 
ployers, you have no right te complain of 
the consequences of your own folly, nor to 
ery out that your men are so perverse 
that they will not work as well as other 
people. You may depend upon it that 
if you get worse work in the Dockyards 
the fault must be looked for, not in the 
men, but in the management and orga- 
nization applied to them. The second 
piece of advice I should like to give the 
Admiralty is that they should remedy 
the causes which interrupt the regular 
work in the Dockyards, and which de- 
moralize the men by enforcing idleness 
upon them. Although the Committee 
have not called attention to the short- 
comings of the Admiralty as plainly 
as to the alleged idleness of the work- 
men, this Report is full of instances 
which show that the organization of the 
Dockyards is so defective as to interrupt 
the proper work. In the first place, it 
is a very common practice in the Dock- 
yards to take men from the regular 
work of shipbuilding, for urgent press- 
ing work in connection with the putting 
of ships in commission. I do not say 
that that can be avoided altogether. It 
may be a necessary evil; but whenever 
it does occur, and the regular programme 
of shipbuilding and ship-repairing is 
thrown out for some great emergency, 
you derange the regular work, and, to 
a certain extent, demoralize the men. 
Now, the next point I desire to mention 
is certainly one that can be easily reme- 
died. Itis that in the Dockyards you 
have not a proper supply of labour- 
saving machinery. That, I suppose, is 
owing to the want of means—perhaps 
to the desire to reduce the Estimates 
to the lowest possible farthing, under 
the benevolent criticism of my hon. 
Friends the Members for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) and Bradford (Mr. Lling- 
worth). But I believe that even the 
senior Member for Bradford (Mr. Iiling- 
worth) will be prepared to tell the Ad- 
miralty that the want in the Dockyards 
of a proper supply of labour-saving ap- 
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paratus is really not an economy but an 
extravagance. I should like, on this 
subject, to ask the Committee to forgive 
me if I quote the words of others in- 
stead of asking them to take my state- 
ment. I find that Mr. Warren, the late 
Chief Constructor at Chatham, speaks 
about the want of labour-saving ma- 
chinery, and tells a little story. He is 
asked— 


‘Is any of your machinery obsolete?” 


And he answers— 


“‘T am sorry tosay that we have a lot of very 
old machinery, and I may, I think, say too, 
without any breach of confidence, that two 
years ago, when the Admiralty Board visited 
Chatham, a Lord of the Admiralty was directed 
to look specially at the machinery upon a state- 
ment made that a lot of it was obsolete and al- 
most unfit for use, and he made this statement 
openly—that a private person would not keep 
it in his yard. He made this statement to the 
Board—that a lot of the machinery that we had 
was totally unfit for its work, and that we 
should save by turning it out and getting new 
machinery.” 

Now, it seems to me a very extraordinary 
thing that one of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty should, two years ago, actually form 
an opinion that a lot of the machinery 
in the Dockyards was of such a character 
that no private person would keep it in 
his yard, and that, if not the whole, at 
any rate some portion of it, is there yet. 
The next cause of defective labour is 
that even of this obsolete machinery 
there is not enough, and you have con- 
stantly to supplement it by manual labour 
at a greatly increased cost. You are con- 
tinually employing manual labour to do 
work which ought to be done by ma- 
chinery. I do not know anything more 
calculated to demoralize the workmen 
than that. They know well enough the 
mistake which is made; they can tell 
very well, when they are told off to do 
certain work, that it could be done much 
more cheaply and effectively by ma- 
chinery, and the consequence is that 
the men themselves become greatly de- 
moralized. Another cause of inefficient 
labour is that the progress of work is 
continually kept waiting for plans and 
decisions from the Board of Admiralty, 
particularly in reference to fittings and 
armaments. When the men in this way 
are kept waiting owing to the want of 
plans and the absence of fittings they 
have to be put on unprofitable work. 
Here, again, I quote Mr. Warren, who 
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“ As a general thing, there is a great deal of 
time lost in obtaining materials for the building 
of our ships. Then the other causes of delay 
are having to wait for armament fittings, con- 
sisting of arrangements for big guns, and for 
shell guns, and for torpedos, and all that kind 
of work; we find that the decision takes so 
long to arrive at that a t deal of time is 
necessarily lost in the building of ships.’’ 

He is then asked— 

** Does all thisinvolve waste of labour in any 
way, or do you always have profitable work in 
hand ?”’ 4 
And his reply is— 

“No; we often have not profitable work 

upon which the men can be placed, and there- 
fore there is necessarily a waste of time and 
money.” 
Now, when work is stopped and men 
are taken away from their proper em- 
ployment, and put upon unprofitable 
work, and when they know that a waste 
of money is going on, I ask the Com- 
mittee whether we do not demoralize 
the labour in our Dockyards? An- 
other great cause of unprofitable work 
is the way in which the men are con- 
stantly kept waiting for stores. Here, 
again, the matter was very fully set 
before the Committee, both by Mr. 
Barnaby, the Chief Constructor at 
Portsmouth, and by Mr. Warren, the 
Chief Constructor at Chatham. Both 
of these gentlemen say exactly the same 
thing. Mr. Barnaby points out that 
the existing system involves much loss 
of labour in the process of getting the 
stores. Both of these gentlemen say 
that the Rules and Regulations in 
reference to the issue of stores are most 
inconvenient. Instead of the stores 
being under the charge of some person 
connected with the shipbuilding, they 
are usually kept in storehouses at a 
considerable distance from the place 
where the shipbuilding goes on, and the 
men, of course, are kept waiting when 
stores are required, and have to be sent 
for. I think that circumstance may 
account for a good deal of the purpose- 
less wandering about the Dockyards 
with which the Departmental Committee 
think that visitors to the Dockyards 
must be so much struck. The case is 
put very graphically by Mr. Warren, 
who gives this account of the way in 
which its own business is transacted by 
a great commercial nation like Great 
Britain. I would like the Committee to 
listen to this. Mr. Warren is asked— 

“Ts the local supply of stores for the build- 
ing and repair of ships in your opinion of a 
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satisfactory nature—that is to say, as between 
you and the storekeeper ?”’ 


He says— 


‘*No; I think that the proper working relation 
between the Chief Constructor and the store- 
keeper should be this—that as soon as the Chief 
Constructor wants material he should be able 
to get it without any difficulty from the stores; 
that is not the case now.- In the first place, we 
have to make out a demand note, and it has to 
go to the storekeeping officers, and between 
certain times you can get stores. With the 
new system of storekeeping you have to go all 
over the Dockyard wherever the stores are to get 
this thing and that thing, so that you have 
people running all over the place for a pound of 
candles or a pound of nails ; there is no present 
use supply store, as formerly, where these 
things should be kept together and supplied 
readily. Then, again, we have not a sufficient 
supply of stores in every-day use in the yard. 
We are put to every kind of inconvenience in 
sending to this and that yard, and having sent 
to us by train things that ought always to be 
kept in a large establishment like a Dockyard. 
I should be ashamed almost to say what trifling 
things we frequently run short of in the yard : 
sometimes we have to send out into the town 
and purchase them; at other times we must 
wait for a supply from another yard, or until 
the contractor car send in some little thing, and 
that is entirely due to what we call in the Dock- 
yards ‘ starving the. stores.’ We do not havea 
proper supply of every-day stores in the Dock- 
yard, and consequently we have often to wait 
when we have anything special to do. The 
other day we wanted some blocks and some 
screws and other things for the torpedo nets for 
a ship that had to go to sea at once, and we had 
to telegraph all over the Kingdom to get a few 
screws, so that time is lost in that way.” 


I presume that that is a correct picture, 
because I find that it is exactly the same 
in the other Dockyards. The Chief Con- 
structor of Portsmouth gives almost pre- 
cisely the same description as the Chief 
Constructor at Chatham ; and if it is a 
true description of the state of things 
which exists in regard to the stores, is 
it astonishing that any visitor to the 
Dockyards should see a number of men 
walking purposelessly about ? The 
visitor may not know where they are 
going, but probably they are going to 
obtain a few screws, or a pound of nails, 
or a pound of candles, or something that 
is necessary from a distant store for the 
immediate purpose of their work. An- 
other cause of the inefficiency and the un- 
profitable character of the workis that the 
men are constantly kept waiting for stores 
from the constructors, and especially for 
armour plates, in consequence of which, 
instead of the work going on systemati- 
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the House, is to some extent to blame, 
because so anxious are Members of Par- 
liament to obtain accounts in connection 
with the Dockyards, and formal Returns, 
which I do not suppose anyone in the 
House of Commons ever takes the trouble 
to examine, that the Chief Constructor, 
the Chief Engineer, and the other offi- 
cers of the Dockyards, instead of render- 
ing valuable services in their legitimate 
sphere, are perpetually kept at their 
desks in the office making out formal 
accounts when they ought to be about 
the Yards cnjesiateniing the actual 
work that is going on. I ask the Ad- 
miralty to take into consideration some 
of these reasons which account for work 
in the Dockyard being costly as com- 
pared with private Yards. I think 
that the Secretary to the Admiralty will 
admit that they have been fairly stated 
by me, and that they are the prin- 
cipal causes which have led to the want 
of efficiency. Let me now give a third 
piece of advice. Let me recommend the 
Admiralty to set up a better organiza- 
tion of the labour in the Dockyards; 
and I ask them to take into their con- 
fidence someone who understands the 
wishes, feelings, and desires of the work- 
men. I believe that if they would con- 
sent to do so they might easily arrive at 
a settlement of the question. There are 
many of us who have been long con- 
nected with the Dockyard workmen. 
We know what it is they want ; we know 
where they think the shoe pinches; and we 
feel quite certain that if the Admiralty, 
instead of settling the matter by the ap- 
pointment of mere Departmental Com- 
mittees consisting of Admiralty officials 
and naval officers, would make them- 
selves acquainted with the feelings and 
wishes and even the prejudices of the 
workmen connected with the Dockyard, 
and would secure a representative of the 
Dockyard men upon the next Committee 
they appoint, they would be much more 
likely to arrive at a settlement of the 
question. What is wanted first of all isa 
better, a fairer, and a more just classifica- 
tion. Men ought to be rated and ought to 
receive wages and pensions really in pro- 
portion to the work that they do. Any- 
one who has had anything to do with 
Dockyard management knows very well 
that the reality is as far from that ideal 
as possible. You may have half-a-dozen 
men doing exactly the same work ; but 
you will find that they are all rated dif- 
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ferently ; that they are all receiving dif- 
ferent pay, and are all earning different 
pensions, and nearly all under entirely 
different circumstances. In fact, it is 
quite the exception instead of the rule 
that a man is rated and paid accord- 
ing to the work he is actually em- 
ployed to do. I remember an instance 
which was brought under the considera- 
tion of a Predecessor of the present Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty of a man who 
occupied a certain position in Chatham 
Dockyard, but was rated as something 
entirely different; whereas the man who 
was rated for the work the substitute 
was actually doing was employed in an 
entirely different capacity in Portsmouth 
Dockyard, and had never been in Chat- 
ham Dockyard in his life, although he 
was rated to an office there. All this 
sort of classification—where a man is 
rated for work he is not doing—causes 
dissatisfaction. Then, in the next place, 
there is another thing you ought to get 
rid of, and that is the distinction between 
hired and established men. I see some 
of the old Admiralty officials smile; but 
I have long been of opinion that hired 
men shall be employed only on proba- 
tion for extraordinary work. It is mon- 
strous to have two sets of men em- 
ployed permanently in the Dockyards 
under entirely different conditions. They 
are naturally apt to consider themselves 
unjustly treated. If you have an Estab- 
lishment at all, you ought to have all 
the regular men in your employment 
upon the Establishment. There can be 
no objection, of course, to maintaining 
men as hired men on probation until you 
satisfy yourselves that they are steady, 
and the sort of men you can take on 
permanently in the Dockyards. But the 
probation ought not to be too long. 
There have been men kept on probation 
for 12, 14, and 16 years, which is alto- 
gether unreasonable. If a man is kept 
on probation for two or three years, 
surely by that time you ought to have 
found out whether he is fit to be per- 
manently employed in the Dockyards or 
not; and if he is, you ought to put him, 
then and there, on the ‘establishment, 
The other class of hired men I except is 
that which is employed when there is ex- 
traordinary work to be done. If any scare 
takes place in consequence of the country 
declaring that the naval preparations of 
the Admiralty for years past have been 
inefficient, and a great impetus is ac- 
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cordingly given to the work of ship- 
building, then, of course, it is necessary 
to take on extra hands for the extra- 
ordinary work. But what I maintain 
is that the regular staff of men em- 
ployed in the Dockyards ought not to be 
divided, as at present, into two distinct 
classes; but they should be all men 
connected with the Establishment. An- 
other thing that the workmen ask is that 
instead of the present system of super- 
annuation you should have an honest 
and intelligible system of deferred pay. 
The present system is a tontine—a com- 
—— tontine—by which the men 


orego 2s. or 3s. of their wages per week, | 


on the understanding that they will be 
entitled to pensions on retirement. The 
man who foregoes 3s. a-week wages if 
he lives to retire, and lives for a reason- 
able time after retirement to enjoy his 
superannuation, no doubt gets back the 
value of the 3s. a-week he has fore- 
gone; but all the men who die before 
they are superannuated, and all the 
men who are superannuated in ill-health, 
in many instances with a certainty of not 
surviving their superannuation for more 
than a very few months, feel that they 
have lost the 3s. a-week which they 
have for so many years foregone. 
It seems to me that it would be a 
much more reasonable plan to carry the 
3s. a-week to a deferred pay account, 
to an account in regard to which a man 
would forfeit his right if he left before 
the end of the period for which his ser- 
vice had been secured by the State; but 
if he dies, or remains until the end of his 
time, and is discharged, let that deferred 
pay be honestly accounted for to him, or 
his representatives. If, at the time of his 
retirement, he chooses to take it in the 
shape of an annuity until the end of his 
life, let it be given to him in that form; 
or, if he dies, let it be given in the 
shape of an annuity to his widow, or 
other representative. All I ask is that, 
whatever the amount of the deferred pay 
may be, it should be carried to a clear 
account, so that every man may be con- 
vinced that he gets the full value of the 
sum of money he has foregone in wages. 
I have talked to a large number of Dock- 
yard workmen, and I do not find that 
there is any desire on their part to sponge 
upon the State. All they desire is to 
receive fair wages for the work they do, 
and they are perfectly ready to receive, 
either the full amount of their wages paid 


Sir John Gorst 
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weekly, or to leave part of their earnings 
in the hand of the State as security 
for the continuance of their services. 
All they ask is that the sums of money 
thus left in the hands of the State should 
be accounted for to them when they leave 
the Service; and that they should not 
be compelled to go into a compulsory 
tontine, which may result in the loss of 
all they have contributed. So much 
with regard to the organization of labour 
in the Dockyards. I come finally—and 
here I shall be very short—to my objec- 
tion to the particular item of which I 
have given Notice to move the rejec- 
tion. I have given Notice rather with 
| a view of eliciting the intentions of the 
Admiralty in regard to the new officers 
—the Civil Assistants—than with a de- 
sire to press the Motion to a division, 
if the explanations of the Secretary to 
the Admiralty are satisfactory. I ob- 
ject primd facie to any new officers 
being employed by the Admiralty, 
which may have the effect of entail- 
ing an extra burden upon Dockyard ex- 
penditure. The employment of every 
additional officer tends to enhance the 
apparent price of Dockyard work as 
compared with the price of work 
performed in private yards. It is 
one of the difficulties which the 
Dockyards lave at present to con- 
tend with that there is so much 
paid for supervision. There are so 
many highly paid officers employed to 
supervize the workmen that the price 
of the Dockyard work is necessarily 
enhanced as contrasted with that which 
is turned out in the private yards. 
Therefore, anyone who studies the inte- 
rests of the Dockyards is anxious that 
the cost of supervision should not be 
unnecessarily high. It certainly seems, 
at first sight, that £1,000 per annum is 
a considerable sum to pay for an official 
in each of the great Yards who, as far 
as I can judge from the instructions, is 
to act as a sort of policeman, to walk 
about the Yard and look out for persons 
who may be neglecting their work. 
But the Civil Assistant does not seem to 
have any power of punishing delinquents 
himself; he can only report them to the 
Admiral Superintendent, or some other 
superior officer. I certainly do not see 
the use of this officer; but I should not 
move the rejection of the Vote be- 
} cause I am personally unable to see 
| the necessity for appointing an officer 
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of this kind. But I have looked 
carefully into the evidence before the 
Committee on Admiralty Organiza- 
tion and Expenditure to see what the 
experience of the Dockyard Superin- | 
tendents has been. The first thing 
which struck me when I examined the | 
Report was that Admiral Watson, who | 
was at that time the experienced Super- | 
intendent of Chatham Dockyard, from | 
which position he has only recently | 
retired, although appointed upon the 
Committee which was to draft the in- 
structions to the Civil Assistants to the 
Admiral Superintendents, does not seem 
to have signed the Report at all. Not) 
only did Admiral Watson not sign it, 
but he has appended to the Report a! 
Note or Minute, which looks very much | 
as if Admiral Watson totally disap- | 
proved of the Report. I should like to! 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty how 
that really was? 

Tut SECRETARY to roe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hiszerr) (Oldham): The 
Note appended by Admiral Watson 
simply relates to the question of punish- 
ments. 

Sir JOHN GORST : I am quite aware 
that the signed Note relates to punish- 
ments; but I should like to ask whether 
Admiral Watson did, or did not, approve 
of the appointment of these new officers, 
and if he did, what is the explanation 
of the strange circumstance that he did 
not sign the Report? Not only is the 
signature of Admiral Watson wanting, 
but I find also that Admiral Herbert, 


{June 10, 1886} 








who was the equally experienced Super- 
intendent at Portsmouth Dockyard, has | 
not signed the Report. There is a) 
statement made in the Report itself that | 
Admiral Herbert was unable to be pre- | 
sent at the Committee meeting at which | 
the subject was discussed in consequence | 


of illness. 
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of the Report. Admiral Herbert was 
asked— 
“The Captain Superintendent of Pembroke 


Yard has stated with regard to the supervision 
of labour—‘ The supervision of labour in the 


| Yards is not as complete as it should be, and I 


would propose that a competent professional 
officer be attached to the Superintendent’s staff 
in the large Yards who would have no charge, 
but would be constantly about the Yard looking 
after the work, and would also be professional 
adviser to the Admiral Superintendent.’ Do 
you concur in the desirability of such an 
appointment as that ?”’ 


| The reply of Admiral Herbert was— 


“No, as it would be sure to lead to unneces- 

sary interference and friction; I should be 
afraid of its creating jealousy between the Chief 
Constructor and the officer so appointed. I 
should prefer to see the Chief Constructor on 
such terms with the Admiral Superintendent 
that he should work with him, and if you intro- 
duced anyone between them you would be 
likely to cause a feeling of jealousy.” 
Having formed in my own mind a notion 
that the appointment of such an officer 
would be a mistake, having looked in 
vain for the guidance and direction of 
Admiral Watson, and having found that 
Admiral Herbert was opposed to it, I 
turned in despair to the third great 
Dockyard—namely, Devonport—and I 
find that Admiral Curme, who had been 
the Admiral Superintendent of Devon- 
port Dockyard, condemns these appoint- 
ments in just as strong terms as Ad- 
miral Herbert. He says at page 119 of 
the Report— 

“T really do not think, if he had been offered 
to me at Devonport, that I should have accepted 
such an officer, taking everything into consi- 
deration. My intercourse with the Chief Con- 
structor and Chief Engineer was of such a 
nature that I did not feel the want of such a 
man. I am inclined to think that such an 
officer would do more harm than good, unless 
he was a very extraordinary man. I think that, 
when proper relations exist between the Captain 
of the Reserve and the Superintendent, there is 


That, however, would not | little to be wished for in the shape of assist- 


have prevented him from signing the | °°’ 


Report if he had been disposed to do so. ; 
Admiral Herbert was examined before 
the Committee, and when I turn to his 
evidence I find that he strongly pro- 
tested against the appointment of any 
such officers, on the ground that they 
would be utterly useless. I am not able 
to give the view of Admiral Watson, 
because that officer was not examined, 
and his opinions are not to be found in 
this Book; but those of Admiral Herbert 
were given, and will be found at page 81 





I think the Committee will feel that 
when we find all the Superintendents of 
the three great Dockyards, to whom 
these officials are given as assistants, of 
the same opinion, that they are not 
necessary, I think the Committee will 
agree with me that the circumstance, at 
all events, requires some explanation 
before we consent to grant this addi- 
tional expenditure. The hon. Gentle- 
man the senior Member for Bradford 
(Mr, Illingworth) always supposes that 
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the Representatives of Dockyard consti- 
tuencies are in favour of any proposal to 
inerease the Navy Estimates ; but here 
is a case in which I, as a Dockyard Re- 
presentative, we a reduction of the 
Estimates. propose to reduce the 
sum for the expenses of the Dockyards 
and Naval Yards at Home and Abroad 
by the sum of £3,000, my principal 
object being to elicit from Her Majesty’s 
Government and from the Board of Ad- 
miralty what is the particular purpose 
they have in view in the appointment of 
these officers. I feel that I ought to 
apologize to the Committee for the great 
length at which I have been obliged to 
address them. But, seeing that the 
Dockyard workmen have been con- 
demned in the Report of the Committee 
in a wholesale and unjust manner, those 
who have been sent here to represent 
them would, I think, be wanting in 
their duty if they did not say what ought 
to be said in their behalf. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Item A, Salaries and Allowances, 
be reduced by £3,000, for the Salaries of Civil 
Assistants to the Superintendent of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyard.’’—(Sir John Gorst.) 


Sm WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth): I have listened with great in- 
terest to the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Sir John 
Gorst), and I agree almost entirely with 
everything he has said. I regret very 
much that the Committee which sat last 
year to inquire into the Admiralty and 
Dockyard Administration and Expendi- 
ture should have made such sweeping 
and general charges against the Dock- 
yard workmen. I have received letters 
from some of my constituents protesting 
in the strongest termsagainst the charges 
which the Committee have made against 
them —of general idleness and incompe- 
tence. From what I know of them I 
believe them to be a very worthy, intel- 
ligent, and hard-working class of men. 
I must say that in the Dockyards there 
seems to be a considerable amount of 
mismanagement in regard to the rates 
of pay given to the various classes of 
employés. Almost every class appears 
to have a grievance. The men them- 
selves appear to be paid indiscrimi- 
nately ; one man working alongside of 
another, and doing the same or even 
more important work, receives a diffe- 
rent, and not unfrequently a less, amount 


Sir John Gorst 
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of pay. Idonot think the men ever will 
be satisfied until the House of Commons 
or the Admiralty appoint a Committee 
to go carefully into the whole question 
and to regulate the rates of pay. The 
shipwrights and the skilled artizans have 
for a long period ventilated their griev- 
ances, but as yet have obtained no re- 
dress. I believe that my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty 
has had before him many complaints 
from the various grades of Dockyard 
workmen ; and I sincerely hope that he, 
or whoever may be acting in his place, 
will take their claims into consideration. 
No class of men can be expected to do 
their work satisfactorily unless they are 
properly and justly treated. As regards 
the appointment of Civil Assistants to 
the Admiralty Superintendents in the 
Dockyards, I am afraid I cannot agree 
with the hon. and learned Member op- 
posite. I believe that the Admiralty 
Superintendents in the Dockyards are 
a necessity, and that they ought to be 
retained so long as there are ships there 
and a considerable number of naval offi- 
cers and men to be looked after. But 
although it is necessary to have a naval 
officer to superintend each Dockyard, 
such naval officers cannot be expected 
to know exactly what the civil work is. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance, if the Dockyard work is to be pro- 
perly controlled, that he should have a 
responsible civil officer upon whom he 
can depend for assistance. I do not feel 
myself competent to deal with that part 
of the Vote which relates to shipbuild- 
ing, and I will only express a hope that 
steps may be taken to dispense with 
obsolete machinery, which certainly 
ought to have been got rid of long ago. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I desire to say 4 
few words upon the charge of idleness 
which has been brought somewhat in- 
diseriminately against all the workmen 
in Her Majesty’s Dockyards. The ques- 
tion has been fully dealt with by the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Sir John Gorst), so that it is not neces- 
sary that I should say much upon it; 
but I wish, in the most distinct terms, 
to repudiate the charge on behalf of my 
constituents — the Dockyard men at 
Sheerness. They have made represen- 
tations to me, in which they resent, in 
the strongest terms, the imputation cast 
upon them in the Report of the Com- 
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mittee upon Admiralty and Doc 

Administration and Expenditure. In a 
Memorial to me they bitterly resent, as 
a gross libel upon them, those portions 
of the Report which endeavours to make 
it appear that idleness is the general 
rule among the Dockyard workmen. 
They give special reasons for their dis- 
satisfaction with the Report. They point 
out, what I think is apparent from the 
Report itself, that the evidence on which 
the conclusions of the Committee are 
founded was taken from one Dockyard 
only—namely, that of Portsmouth, and 
that upon that evidence the Committee 
have based an indiscriminate charge of 
idleness, and applied it to all the employés 
in the whole of the Dockyards of the 
country. They say that, whatever may 
be the case at Portsmouth, they must 
repudiate in strong terms any such 
charge in connection with Sheerness. 
They also complain, and I think with 
some reason, of that part of the Report 
which is founded upon the evidence of 
naval officers, who, however competent 
they may be, and doubtless are, to give 
evidence in regard to matters of sea- 
manship, are altogether incompetent to 
give as competent testimony on matters 
of Dockyard management as experts 
who have been connected with Dockyard 
work for a great number of years. Any 
hon. Member who examines the Report 
will see that that amount of professional 
evidence was not forthcoming which the 
Dockyard men had a right to expect. It 
is further pointed out in this Memorial 
that, had the evidence been fairly taken, 
it is highly probable that a very diffe- 
rent result would have been arrived at. 
There is another matter to which they 
wish me to give an emphatic denial, and 
that is the existence of a system of 
watching know as ‘the crow,” by which 
a man is employed as a spy to give no- 
tice to the workmen of the approach of 
any officer, so that if they are idling 
they may at once resume their work. I 
do not know how this is in other Dock- 
yards ; but I am told that it is altogether 
incorrect in reference to Sheerness. I 
hope that the Board of Admiralty will 
be able to give their attention to the 
whole of these matters, and that they 
will be able to say that the inquiry of 
the Committee was imperfectly con- 
ducted, and that the charges contained 
in their Report are indiscriminately 
made. There is one other matter, to 


{Juxz 10, 1886} 
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which, if I am not out of Order, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Committee. It has reference to the dis- 
satisfaction which exists as to the pay- 
ment of some of the classes of Dock- 
yard men. There is one deserving class, 
called an apprentice class, of Dockyard 
writers. There were certain writers ap- 
pointed in 1869 to fill up vacancies as 
they might occur. They began at 4s. 
a-day ; but many of them have to wait 
for 12 or 13 years before they get pro- 
moted to the maximum rate of 8s. per 
day. AsI have said, they begin. at 4s. 
a-day, and they have then to wait for 
two years before they get an increase of 
Is. per day; a further period of two 
years before they reach 6s. per day, and 
until they get 8s. a-day they have abso- 
lutely 13 years to serve. In addition to 
this, they are invariably called upon to 
perform two or three hours’ work addi- 
tional per day for which they receive no 
pay at all. The treatment which they 
receive gives rise to great dissatisfaction, 
and I trust that the complaints of this 
very able, meritorious, and deserving 
body of men will be fully inquired into. 
Certainly, something ought to be done 
to enable the men to reach the maximum 
rate of pay by a shorter term of service 
than 13 years, and to receive payment 
for extra work on such occasions as they 
are required to perform it. I sincerely 
trust that their case will receive the at- 
tention of the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
and that he will be able to do something 
for them. 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY ( Hastings): 
My hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Sir John Gorst), with 
his usual ability, has pleaded the cause 
of an influential section of his consti- 
tuents, and has called in question the 
accuracy of certain criticisms which have 
been put forth by the Committee upon 
Dockyard and Admiralty Expenditure 
over which Admiral Graham presided. 
I will not enter into the questions of the 
greater or less degree of idleness which 
may have been observed by the Dock- 
yard workmen ; but I would express a 
confident opinion that the remedy which 
has been proposed is incomplete. It has 
been proposed to remedy the idleness 
of the Dockyard workmen by the ap- 
pointment of Civil Assistants to the Ad- 
miral Superintendents, officers who are 
to receive salaries of £1,000 a-year. I 
am sure that Parliament would not 
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grudge the payment of liberal salaries | 
or rformance of highly respon-|on the China Station, grounded on an 


the 
sible and difficult duties. 


cers may be, and however valuable the 
services they may render, it is quite 
clear that the creation of a certain limited 
number of highly paid appointments 
does not go to the root of the evil to 
which Admiral Graham’s Committee has 
ealled attention. Why is it that the 
workmen in the Dockyards, cr, at any 
rate, some of the workmen in the Dock- 
yards, are wanting in diligence? It is 
because nothing is done to encourage 
special exertion. The Dockyard men 
are largely employed in the completion 
of ships of a complicated character, dif- 
fering in many important particulars one 
from another, and in the execution of 
repairs. In regard to this work, it is not 
possible to adopt any other system for 
the payment of labour than the system 
of payment by time. Well, Sir, the 
payment by time and at a uniform scale, 
where there are large bodies of work- 
men, would have a very deadening effect 
on the exertions of the men. I believe 
it is the fact that it was pointed out by 
Admiral Graham’s Committee that there 
are some thousands of shipwrights in 
the Dockyards, every one of whom re- 
ceive a uniform rate of pay. It is quite 
obvious that that is not calculated to in- 
crease their exertions. Admiral Gra- 
ham’s Committee recommended that a 
system should be adopted under which 
the workmen should be classified and 
paid at different rates according to their 
merits and ability. I most certainly 
hope that that recommendation of Ad- 
miral Graham’s Committee will be 
adopted. As in the case of the work- 
men, so it must be in the case of those 
who are appointed to superintend the 
work. The absence of any pecuniary 
reward for special exertions tends very 
much to cripple the administration of 
the Dockyards; and Admiral Graham’s 
Committee earnestly recommended that 
whenever special exertions were made 
by officers employed in the Dockyards 
they should be recognized, and that a 
suitable pecuniary reward should be 
given. Speaking from my own expe- 
rience at the Admiralty, I would venture 
to urge that that recommendation of 
Admiral Graham’s Committee should be 
adopted. Perhaps the Committee will 
allow me to give an illustration, Some 


Sir Thomas Brassey 
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But, however | 
necessary the appointment of these offi- | 
| brought to Hong Kong and docked, and, 
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years ago the Jron Duke, the flag-ship 


Island on the North Coast of Japan, 
and sustained serious injury. She was 


after examination, it was the general 
opinion of the responsible officers on the 
Station that the injury was of sucha 
character that it could not be repaired 
at Hong Kong, and that, therefore, the 
ship should be ordered home. But the 
foreman of the Yard at Hong Kong 
was of a different opinion, and he 
begged earnestly to be allowed to un- 
dertake the repair of the ship. He was 
allowed to have his way, and by im- 
mense personal exertion he carried out 
the work successfully, the consequence 
of which was that the ship remained on 
the Station and completed her commis- 
sion. If it had not been possible to do 
the repairs at Hong Kong the ship must 
have been sent home, and it would have 
been necessary to send out another ship 
to replace her. The saving to the coun- 
try by the spirited efforts of the foreman 
of the Yard at Hong Kong may be put 
at tens of thousands of pounds; but no 
reward being permitted under the Re- 
gulations, none was paid to this deserv- 
ing officer, because the Regulations did 
not permit it. But by the recommenda- 
tions of Admiral Graham’s Committee, 
when special exertions have been made, 
there will be some means at the discre- 
tion of the Admiralty by which suit- 
able rewards will be given for increased 
efficiency in the Dockyard Service. My 
own opinion is that the Admiralty should 
have more discretionary power in re- 
warding exceptional services. The same 
principle should be applicable to the 
workmen, and the best remedy consists 
in stimulating men to exertion by the 
motive of self-interest. For this pur- 
pose payment by results could be ex- 
tended as far as practicable. Much work 
will, however, still remain to be done 
which must be paid for upon the basis 
of time. In order to encourage and to 
reward diligence upon the part of the 
men employed, Admiral Graham’s Com- 
mittee recommend that they should be 
classified according to ability. I hope 
that this recommendation may be 
adopted. In the engineers’ branch men 
are paid at widely varying rates. Some 
elasticity is required in the payment of 
the thousands of men employed under 
the shipbuilding officers, and now re- 
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ceiving one uniform rate of wages, quite 
irrespective of wide differences in in- 
dividual merit. 

Mr. PULESTON (Devonport): I am 
very glad that my hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir John Gorst) has brought 
this question before the Committee. At 
the same time I quite agree with my 
hon. Friend who has just sat down that 
a great deal of difficulty which may at- 
tend these appointments would be got 
over if gentlemen of practical experience 
could be had to fill them. Very much 
of the suecess of the new system will 
depend upon the men who may be ap- 
pointed, and a good deal upon the cha- 
racter of the Admiral who may be the 
Admiral Superintendent of the Dock- 
yard. A good deal of friction, however, 
will, no doubt, arise from these appoint- 
ments, especially on the part of the 
Admiral Superintendents, who may be 
induced to believe that the new officers 
are intended to some extent to supersede 
them, and certainly, to some extent, the 
duties which the Civil Assistants will 
have to perform may detract from the 
responsibility of the Admiral Superin- 
tendent and Chief Constructors, and 
consequently give them less power in 
the Yard over those with whom they are 
necessarily brought in contact. The 
men, too, will regard this as a system 
of espionage, which casts an undeserved 
slur upon them. A great deal of the 
difficulty in connection with the manage- 
ment of the Dockyards hitherto has 
been—and it is a question which for 


, some years I have brought before the 


House—the want of uniformity and 
the very great inequalities which pre- 
vail. These have been the causes 
which have led to the Memorials which 
have been constantly presented to the 
Admiralty from one class or the other 
for an increase of pay. It is a hard 
thing that one man working side by side 
with another should receive a widely 
different rate of pay for doing precisely 
the same kind of work. I hope the day 
may never arrive when Members of this 
Houso will be paid for the services they 
render; but it is quite certain that if 
one Member were paid £500 and an- 
other £1,000 a-year for doing the same 
thing the man who was paid at the 
lower rate would naturally ask why the 
difference should exist. I know that the 
unequal principle upon which the Dock- 
yard workmen are now paid is felt very 
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much as a grievance, and not only is it 
the case in regard to work of a similar 
character, but there have been some con- 
spicuous cases, as my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham (Sir 
John Gorst) is fully aware, where 
one man who had performed less im- 
portant work than another has received 
2d. or 3d. more a-day. Such discrepancies 
and inequalities have been productive 
of serious discontent; and I am very 
sorry to say that the Admiralty have 
rarely evinced a desire to pay the 
slightest attention to the Memorials 
which have been presented to them on 
the subject. The men have been in- 
vited to memorialize the Admiralty; 
they have been told that they must not 
use political influence, and that any 
Memorials they may present will always 
receive respectful consideration. But, as 
a matter of fact, the Memorials, when 
sent in, have never received attention at 
all. I am quite aware that a good deal 
of the difficulty arises from the constant 
changes in the constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty. During the last 
six years we have had six Secretaries to 
the Admiralty, and such changes are, of 
course, inherent in the present constitu- 
tion of the Board of Admiralty ; and so 
long as we are liable to have these 
changes the grievances of the workmen 
will never receive proper attention or 
redress. Speaking for myself as a Dock- 
yard Member, I am able to say that no 
sooner do I get attached to a particular 
Civil Lord or Secretary to the Admiralty 
than one or the other is pitchforked into 
another post—perhaps sent off to Ire- 
Jand, or even to some less important 
position. What I maintain is that the 
persons appointed tolook after the affairs 
of the Admiralty should occupy a more 
permanent position. I think it goes al- 
most without saying that it takes some 
little time to serve an apprenticeship 
and to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of all the intricacies and complications 
which enter into the management of our 
great Dockyards. I must say that I think 
it would be far more satisfactory to have a 
permanent Assistant to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty than to send down a Civil 
Assistant to each Dockyard to assist the 
Admiral Superintendent. There are 
radical evils in the system itself which 
require reformation. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chat- 
ham (Sir John Gorst) has referred to 
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a conspicuous case—namely, the ques- 
tion of the hired men. The hired men 
in the Dockyards are a very large 
and important body of men, and they 
form an important element in the Dock- 
yard administration. It is almost im- 
possible to defend a system which per- 
mits men to be retained in the Dockyards 
for 20 years, and then at the end of that 
time allows them to be turned away with 
a very small bonus, which is scarcely 
equal to a single instalment of the 
annual pension of other men who have 
done exactly the same work and no 
other, but have had the special advan- 
tage of being on the Establishment. 
My own opinion is that it would bea 
great deal better to provide some system 
of deferred pay and an enlargement of 
the Establishment, so that the services 
of all of the men should be on the same 
footing. The men are much indebted to 
the noble Lord the Member for the 
Ealing Division of Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton) and the late Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Mr. Ritchie) for the 
manner in which they had extended the 
time of the hired men from 60 to 65 
years of age. I believe that my right 
hon. Friend who now represents the Ad- 
miralty in this House (Mr. Hibbert) 
would have been prepared to do the 
same thing if it had not been done al- 
ready, although it has been very diffi- 
cult to induce the Admiralty to take 
such a step in previous years. Nothing 
can be more reasonable than to provide 
that a man who has reached 60 years 
of age, who has been 20 years in the 
Service, and who is too old to start anew, 
but who has all the physique of a capable 
workman, and all his faculties about 
him, should be retained in the Public 
Service. He must certainly be a much 
better workman for Dockyard employ- 
ment than an entirely new hand, to say 
nothing of the injustice of getting rid 
of him when he has spent the best years 
of his life in your employment. I am 
glad that the late First Lord recognized 
the hardship of the case, and I can 
assure him that the decision which the 
Admiralty arrived at has given great 
satisfaction to the Dockyard men, who re- 
gard it as no inconsiderable boon to be 
allowed, where there is no physical inca- 
pacity, to extend their service for another 
five years. I have only mentioned the 
circumstance to show the enormous diffi- 
culty that is experienced in getting any 
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claim of the kind considered and granted 
by the Board of Admiralty, because it 
is well known that the request for this 
extension of time was made for years 
before it was acceded to. It was a very 
simple matter, and I have never been 
able to understand why it should have 
taken previous First Lords and Secre- 
taries to the Admiralty so long a time to 
make up their minds about it. Itisa 
concession which is obviously in the in- 
terests of the Service, and it is one which 
is also obviously just to the men them- 
selves. No private firm would think of 
discharging a man who had been 20 or 30 
years in their service because he had 
reached 60 years of age, and merely for 
the pleasure of supplying his place by a 
new hand. Nodoubt he is an old man; 
but if he is not physically incapable of 
doing the work of the Yard there must 
be advantage to the public in the expe- 
rience he has gained. Of course, on these 
occasions, we always have the question 
raised of Dockyard versus private yard 
management, and the mode of conduct- 
ing business in the Royal Dockyards is 
invariably condemned. I am not at all 
surprised at the charge of idleness which 
has been brought against the men by 
the Committee on Admiralty and Dock- 
yard Organization and Management. If 
any hon. Member will take the trouble 
to visit one of our great Dockyards he 
will not be long before he is able to find 
some of the men walking about doing 
nothing. But the fault does not rest 
with the men. They are prevented from 
doing the important work un which they 
ought to be engaged by the necessity of 
running about from pillar to post for a 
few screws or a pound of nails. The so- 
called idleness that becomes necessary in 
consequence is not the fault of the men, 
but entirely the fault of the system. The 
men employed in the Dockyards are not 
responsible for the system under which 
they are employed, and it is impossible to 
dispute that if a better system were in 
vogue and the inequalities in the treat- 
ment of the men were got rid of, the 
men, whether employed as shipwrights, 
wheelwrights, joiners, or in any other 
branch of Dockyard work would not be 
quite as efficient, even if not more so, 
than the men employed in private yards. 
Great complaints are made by the men 
of the interruption of their work. 
Every man would prefer to go on with 
regular work rather than have that 
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regular work interrupted by the absence 
of proper tools and machinery. It is 
frequently a matter of necessity that 
they should remain idle, or be put to 
some other kind of work. It is unfair, 
however, and unjust, because this 
happens to be the condition of things in 
the Dockyards, that the men should have 
a wholesale charge of idleness pre- 
ferred against them. I maintain that it 
is a gross insult to the men employed in 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards. I know that 
the Representatives of the Dockyard 
constituencies are often charged with 
trying in this House to bolster up the 
shortcomings of the Board of Admiralty. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) often attacks us. He is 
not present to-night, being engaged, I 
believe, in very important work else- 
where. But my hon. Friend the senior 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) 
is present. He very often takes part in 
these discussions, and invariably accuses 
the Dockyard Members of being actuated 
by a desire to obtain as large an expen- 
diture upon the Dockyards as possible, 
so that the money may find its way into 
the pockets of their constituents, and he 
charges us also with being in favour of 
paying more wages to everybody. I 
maintain that such a charge is aslander. 
There is onething of which we have every 
right to be proud, and that is that we 
on all occasions have, as Dockyard Re- 
presentatives, endeavoured to secure that 
the work of the country should be pro- 
perly done. We have done all in our 
power to enforce the necessity of in- 
creasing and strengthening the Navy, 
and placing the Dockyards upon a more 
satisfactory footing, in order that the 
Navy may be kept in a state of efficiency. 
There can be no doubt that an imperfect 
system of supervision, combined with par- 
simony and want of proper consideration 
for the Dockyard workmen, has unduly 
weakened the Navy. Hon. Members 
now see the mistakes which have been 
made, and all admit the important fact 
that if they had been recognized sooner 
millions of money might have been 
saved to the country. On the other 
hand, the system of expenditure we have 
adopted has been wasteful in the highest 
degree. We have spent our money by 
fits and starts. We set to work in the 
building of some enormous vessel which 
is to cost an unknown sum. I am not 
going to enter into the question of large 
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ships now; but this large expenditure, 
and the constant delay which takes 
place, always come back to the work- 
men in the Dockyards. They are in- 
variably accused of being the cause of 
all the extra expenditure, whereas they 
have nothing whatever to with it. I 
feel with them that it would be much 
more satisfactory, when once work is 
commenced, to go on with it regularly, 
instead of having it interrupted by the 
absence of proper tools, of labour-saving 
machinery, and by taking the men from 
regular jobs for other urgent and press- 
ing work. Hon. Members have already 
had their attention called to the fact 
that, instead of the Dockyards being 
supplied with machinery comprising all 
the modern improvements, the materials 
and tools supplied to the workmen are 
almost as primitive as those which were 
employed in the earliest days of ship- 
building. I think it would be much 
easier and more satisfactory to go on 
with the work in hand regularly and 
rapidly, and not to do it by fits and 
starts. Nor is the intermittent way in 
which you recognize the claims of the 
workmen at all satisfactory. And it 
does no good in the end. You receivea 
Memorial from a certain class of Dock- 
yard employés for an increase of wages, 
and after long delay you grant the prayer 
of some of the Memorialists. That very 
instant another body of men equally 
deserving ask that their case shall be 
considered; and so the demands upon 
you go on, and after a few years you 
have to begin all over again. I fail to 
see where itis to end. It is a policy in 
which there is no continuity. It is 
absolutely useless to jerk a new man 
into office to-day—to make a new office 
to-day and a fresh one to-morrow. You 
only Jessen the responsibility of the 
Chief Constructor, and do away alto- 
gether with the responsibility of other 
officers, unless you are prepared to take 
the Dockyards as a whole, and tho- 
roughly re-organize the system under 
which they are managed and controlled. 
It is only due to every man employed in 
the Dockyards that this should be done 
as speedily as possible. I have ventured 
once or twice to submit a scheme to the 
House which I believe would give great 
contentment to everybody connected with 
the Dockyards as far as I have been 
able to gather, and I certainly took 
pains to ascertain the views of the 
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various classes concerned before I sub- 
mitted my plan. I may add that, al- 
though my scheme would give satisfac- 
tion, it is astonishing how little extra 
money it would cost to carry it out. The 
case of the engineers has never been 
practically disposed of, and I am glad 
that even so much has been done, al- 
though there are certainly one or two 
points which will still have to be con- 
sidered. I recollect that the case of the 
engineers was reported upon by a De- 
partmental Committee some years ago, 
and that there was a refusal to comply 
with the request of the men, because it 
was said that it would cost something 
like £12,000 a-year. But the Report of 
this Departmental Committee recom- 
mended changes which, if carried out, 
would have cost £40,000 a-year. Con- 
sequently, nothing was done, and the 
engineers were driven back again to the 
old system of complaining, and memo- 
rializing the Admiralty for a redress of 
their grievances. It was only the other 
day that the question of the engineers 
was disposed of. I may add that it is not 
the custom for the Dockyard men to 
combine for the purpose of agitating in 
any unworthy way. They are always 
gratified and thankful when the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty and the First Lord 
will go down to the Dockyards personally 
and inquire into their case. They are 
then able to state their grievances in 
their own way. There is every reason 
for having more skilled labour in the 
Dockyards, from the very nature of 
things, than can be had in private yards. 
In that I quite agree with my hon. 
Friend (Sir John Gorst), and if the 
men remain in the Dockyards they will 
gain experience. There is another sub- 
ject I wish to refer to, and that is the 
discharges of men which are constantly 
taking place, and which is rather a sore 
point between my hon. Friend oppo- 
site (Mr. Hibbert) and some of us. Of 
course, if there is no work at the Dock- 
yards on which the men can be em- 
ployed, there is practically no alterna- 
tive but to discharge them; but it is 
most unfortunate that hundreds of men 
should be discharged at Devonport, for 
instance, at the most inopportune times. 
These notices of the wholesale discharge 
of men are grievous errors. In one 
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not represent the whole case, for there 
are the families of these men to be con- 
sidered. It is, of course, quite under- 
stood by the men on engagement that 
they may be discharged; but it is the 
same with Dockyard employment as with 
employment elsewhere ; and although it 
is well known that many workmen are 
engaged temporarily, yet it is known 
that these men are kept on; others, there- 
fure, expect to be treated in the same 
way, and we can hardly blame them if, 
when they are discharged, they express 
dissatisfaction. But it is not for want 
of work that the men are discharged, 
because much of the work undertaken 
by the Admiralty is absolutely not put 
in hand in a way which would afford em- 
ployment for these men. As I pointed 
out the other day, vessels which might 
have been repaired in a few weeks were 
lying outside the Dockyard for months ; 
and it is that system which is the cause 
of all the delay complained of, and of 
these inopportune discharges of men. 
Finally, Sir, I trust that we may avoid 
these constantly recurring discharges, 
and that we shall-in future make more 
head-way in the management of our 
Dockyards. 

Mr. JACKS (Leith, &c.): I take this 
opportunity of complaining of the in- 
adequate form in which these Estimates 
are put before us; and I think I am 
justified in so doing, because they utterly 
fail to afford any explanation of things 
which seem to be extraordinary and un- 
intelligible anomalies. On a former oc- 
casion, when I referred to this, the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury said thatif I had 
a little more time in which to examine 
them I should get the information I re- 
quired. Ican assure the hon. Gentle- 
man that I have examined these Esti- 
mates with great attention ; and yet, after 
all this labour, I am very mueh in the 
same position—being just as wise as I 
was before. I hope the Secretary to the 
Admiralty will give his attention to the 
following figures. I take the two first 
vessels on the list, the Camperdown and 
the Hdinburgh. The first has a displace- 
ment of 10,000 tons, and her weight is 
6,640 tons; the second vessel has a dis- 
placement of 9,150 tons, and her weight 
is 6,150 tons. There is a gross difference 
of nearly 10 per cent between these 
figures ; and, making due allowance for 
extra cost on a smaller vessel, I find 
that the Edinburgh ought to have cost 
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£40,000, or £30,000 less than the Cam- 
perdown. But what do we find? We 
find that instead of costing that sum less 
her cost is actually £29,000 more. And 
so we come to this extraordinary ex- 
perience—that, whereas the Camperdown 
costs £50 per ton on the displacement, 
the Edinburgh costs £58°42 per ton, or 
close upon £59 per ton. With regard 
to weight, we find that the Camperdown 
costs £75°42, or £75 8s., while the Edin- 
burgh costs £87-66, or £87 13s., per ton. 
Well, Sir, what is the explanation of 
these extraordinary anomalies? Here 
is another. In the last published ac- 
counts of the Admiraity we find that 
between the years 1869 and 1874 the 
price per ton varies from £53 to 
£87 14s. 7d. What was the price of 
material in those years? I find it was 
about double what it is now, while the 
cost now is in inverse ratio—it has 
largely increased, whereas during the 
same time the price of merchant vessels 
has receded about 30 or 40 per cent. I 
take the liberty of suggesting a plan 
which I think would enable the House 
of Commons to check the figures in these 
Estimates; and with regard to that I 
shall have something to say presently. 
But what are the proposals made to 
deal with this question? A right hon. 
Gentleman opposite said he thought the 
proper plan would be to appoint another 
Committee to see how the money was 
spent. Now, I have great respect for 
that practice; but I think that any hon. 
Member who proposes the appointment 
of a Committee on any question should 
give his word of honour that he has 
gone through the Reports of all the 
Commissions appointed before to inves- 
tigate the subject, because we have Re- 
ports of Commissions which, Iam bound 
to say, will hold their own with the Re- 
ports on any subject in any country. I 
have read over all the Reports on this 
subject from 1812 downwards, and I 
find that the Report of 1847 says that 
the quality of work for the price pro- 
duced by the Government Dockyards is 
inferior to the standard of work pro- 
duced by private yards. In 1859 Admiral 
Smart produced his Report, of which the 
present Report is simply an echo; I 
have taken the opportunity togo through 
it, marking some of the suggestions con- 
tained, and shall be glad to show it to 
any hon. Member wishing for informa- 
tion on the subject. But I was most 
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gratified to find on page 2 of the Re- 
pe precisely the recommendation which 

was bold enough to suggest on a pre- 
vious occasion. Admiral Smart’s Com- 
mittee drew out a form showing with re- 
gard to each ship in columns the price 
of materials—iron beams, wood work, 
wages, &c.; and there was at the end 
space for the purpose of giving an ex- 
planation of any anomalies there might 
be. Instead of having new Commissions 
it would be much better to have accounts 
of this kind, because it would enable us 
to check the figures, and, by bringing 
esprit de corps into the Dockyard Ser- 
vice, would excite managers to do their 
best. In the expenditure on the Cam- 
perdown, as compared with the Edinburgh, 
the price of materials is about £4,000 
less than what it ought to be, consider- 
ing her size; while with regard to the 
Edinburgh the wages are in her case 
actually £42,000 more than in the 
case of the Camperdown. 

Mr. RITCHIE (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): They are ships of different 
types. 
Mr. JACKS: Precisely; different 
types, and, for aught I know, they were 
built in different Dockyards; but I wish 
to bring home to the official mind that 
we ought to be able to know how these 
differences occur. Is the smaller expen- 
diture in the case of the Camperdown 
due to superior management on the part 
of persons in charge of particular ships ? 
Because, if so, we ought to encourage 
those persons, and get rid of those who 
built the Edinburgh. Although the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Ritchie) says 
they are ships of entirely different types, 
there is nothing in this list to show that 
they are not in the same category; and 
I again put it to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that every information of the 
kind described should be given in the 
accounts, and express a hope that we 
shall have it in future Returns. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, Last- 
bourne): As I think that, in the course 
of this discussion, some hon. Members 
have rather digressed, I shall be very 
careful not to wander from the point 
before the Committee. These discus- 
sions upon Dockyard management are 
very interesting ; but I think they are 
also very technical, and relate to mat- 
ters of which this House can scarcely 
take cognizance. The hon. Member for 
Leith (Mr. Jacks) has drawn our atten- 
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tion to the very valuable Report of the 
Committee over which Admiral Smart 
presided, a Report which has been lost 
sight of fora longtime. I am glad to 
find myself in accord with the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Hastings (Sir 
Thomas Brassey) as to improving the 
condition of the workmen in the Dock- 
yards. Everyone who is acquainted 
with the Dockyards is aware of the 
number of men employed, and knows 
that they do not work at full steam on 
all occasions. I recollect that the hon. 
Member for Hastings, at an earlier 
period, was pleased to draw attention to 
what he called the idleness in the Dock- 
yards. The hon. Gentleman said that 
in passing Woolwich Dockyard in his 
yacht he observed several workmen 
standing still and watching, and then 
he went into particulars. But these 
men, I suggest, were not idle; they were 
simply watching and criticizing the hon. 
Gentleman’s yacht, which was going on 
a voyage round the world. It was also 
stated that at a particular time some men 
were observed reading newspapers in the 
hawse-pipes of the Su/tan. But that I 
think was most excusable, because the 
attention of the country was at that time 
directed to the mismanagement of affairs 
in Egypt by Her Majesty’s Government. 
But I pass over that, and repeat that it is 
impossible that every man in the Yards 
can be working at full steam ; it is pos- 
sible that you may sometimes see men 
who are not working so hard as others; 
but I venture to say that the work done 
in our Dockyards will compare favour- 
ably with the work done in any Dock- 
yards in the country. But I admit that 
some supervision is necessary. It is 
unfortunate that I, as a naval officer, 
sitting on this side of the House, should 
feel it my duty to challenge the Report 
before us, and to take exception to the 
action of the late Board of Admiralty. 
And I may also say that naval opinion 
in this matter is entitled to a respectful 
hearing. The first fault I find is with 
the constitution of the Committee itself, 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Sir John Gorst) has drawn 
attention to this. Had these appoint- 
ments been made by the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty in consultation with 
his Colleagues, such is the loyalty of 
naval men that we should have accepted 
the decision at once, although we might 
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the Secretary to the Admiralty under the 
late Government that what we object 
to is the Committee constituted as it was. 
It is most injurious to the Service that it 
was so constituted. One of its mem- 
bers was a distinguished officer; one a 
junior constructor who had not had the 
charge of a Dockyard; and the third a 
clerk in the Accountant General’s De- 
partment ; there were two civilians and 
one Admiral; and on the recommenda- 
tion of those three men this immense 
change was carried out. Moreover, I 
beg to state to this Committee that the 
Committee in question was appointed 
for a different purpose. If hon. Mem- 
bers will look at the first Order of Re- 
ference, they will see that it was 
appointed to inquire into the method of 
keeping the Dockyard Accounts of Ex- 
penditure, and that they afterwards 
asked to have the Order enlarged, in 
order that they might go into other 
questions. I suppose that they found 
wise support in the Secretary to the 
Admiralty under tho late Government, 
and that he adopted their view, because 
we find that the Order was enlarged, 
and that a communication was addressed 
to the Board of Admiralty to this effect— 
**In obedience to your Lordships’ wishes we 
place the evidence we have obtained and our 
remarks thereon upon record, and in such a form 
that action can be taken without delay, if neces- 
sary.”” 
We find that this extraordinary Report 
was sent in on the 24th of October, and 
it seems to me, from the manner in 
which the Report was drawn up, and 
the investigation which took place and 
ended in a proposal for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Constructive Department of 
the Admiralty, that the Committee went 
altogether beyond their instructions. 
But why were they in so great a hurry? 
I do not know. If I were an opponent 
of the late Government sitting on the 
other side of the House, I should pro- 
bably make the remark that there was 
at the time great excitement in the 
country, and that it was a wise thing to 
have certain men standing before the 
country as able naval reformers; but I 
do not sit on that side of the House—I 
sit here, and so] must suppose that hon. 
Members on this side had no thought of 
a General Election at the time alluded 
to. Ihave not here the names of the 
members of Admiral Smart’s Commit- 
tee, which was a very different one 
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from this. If you wanted to go into 
the whole question of superintendence, 
Dockyard management, and expendi- 
ture, you required the Report of a com- 
petent Committee composed of compe- 
tent men, and not of a Committee like 
this, whose Report, I am bound to say, 
is looked upon in the Service with con- 
tempt. There should be Admiralty re- 
presentation on it. It is true that Ad- 
miral Graham, who was a member of 
this Committee, is an able officer; but 
he has not had experience of Dockyards 
in England, and, therefore, I hold that 
he was not the man best fitted for the 
appointment. There were several able 
and competent Admirals who might 
have been appointed; but their opinions 
were not even asked; besides Ad- 
miral Brandreth, the late Controller of 
the Navy, and Sir Houston Stewart, 
and many other officers, any one of 
whom would have been able to carry 
on the inquiry; but, as I have said, 
the complaint is that the Committee 
was constituted as I have described. 
The Report, therefore, does not com- 
mend itself to the Service, and never 
will; while, at the same time, it has 
excited a great deal of feeling among 
naval men, who, without repeating their 
remarks, speak of it in a manner which 
is not flattering. Again, Iask whether, 
before acting upon this Report, the opi- 
nion of any competent man was taken, 
so that mistakes might be avoided? We 
have many men in our Service whose 
opinion would have been of great value, 
and amongst them I would ask if Sir 
Cooper Key, Admiral Luard, or Ad- 
miral Codrington were consulted; and, 
further, I should like to hear from the 
Secretary to the late Board of Admiralty 
whether his own Board were unanimous 
in the matter? But this rash step has 
been taken, the change has been carried 
out, and the country is asked to pay 
£3,000 a-year for the salaries of the three 
Civil Assistants. I dv not think it is a 
nice thing to pay civilians to assist an 
Admiral, who, if he were asked, might 
say that he required assistance of an- 
other kind. In England, of course, a 
large amount of labour is employed in 
the Dockyards. In Boston and New 
York there are a Commodore, Com- 
mander, and two Lieutenants working 
in the Yards, and the same thing goes 
on in Russia and France. What we 
want is more supervision ; it is perfectly 
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clear from the evidence that the weak 
point was in the supervision of labour, 
as the hon. Member for Hastings has 
pointed out. And how do hon. Members 
suppose that this Committee attempted 
to remedy this? One would naturally 
have thought they would have increased 
the number of Inspectors; but they did 
nothing of the kind, and the Inspectors, 
instead of having to look after 20 men, 
have now to look after 25. I can only 
say that the way the difficulty has been 
attempted to be met excites a smile— 
the weak point is shown to be the want 
of more Inspectors and foremen, and 
the Committee appoint just the sort 
of person who is not wanted—that 
is to say, a Civil Assistant. An 
hon. Member states that the Admiral 
wanted professional assistants; but the 
hon. Member who made that remark 
could not have known anything about 
the working of our Dockyards, or he 
would have known that the Admiral 
Superintendent has already two profes- 
sional assistants—the Chief Constructor 
and the Chief Engineer. In their evi- 
dence these men complain of being over- 
worked. They say they have no time 
to go round the Yards, because they are 
so pressed with drawings, &c. The poor 
men naturally thought that they would 
have assistants sent in to assist them; 
but, instead of that, they found that new 
men were putin between them and their 
Admiral Superintendent. Instructions 
are drawn up for the Civil Assistant’s 
guidance. He is not to have an office; 
but, as far as I can see, he is to be the 
eyes and ears of the Admiral Superin- 
tendent, because he is overworked. In- 
stead of giving the poor Chief Constructor 
and Chief Engineer assistants who should 
have had assistance, they were insulted 
by having these Civil Assistants put 
over them. Then there is another thin 

which I have to call attention to, | 
that is that it is a rule of the Service 
that juniors shall never be allowed to 
judge their seniors; but here we have 
two juniors put on to this Committee to 
inquire into matters connected with their 
seniors ; and there, again, we have a fresh 
shuffling of the cards. All I can say is 
this—that the Service would have ac- 
cepted these appointments loyally if they 
had been made direct by the Admiralty 
after consultation with their Naval Col- 
leagues; but th<y do object to their 
being made upon the Report of two 
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young civilians presided over by one 
Admiral. Furthermore, I must say this 
—you have a number of naval officers— 
able officers, who are now wasting their 
lives—retired at 50 on half-pay, and I 
say that you can obtain any number of 
these men who for a small increase of 
pay, and not in uniform, would make 
admirable civil supervisors of the Dock- 
yards. But instead of using what we 
have on hand, we go and make three 
new offices like these, to satisfy the am- 
bition of three young civilians ; and that 
is what I say is really the meaning of 
this Report. I am sorry that I found 
myself bourd to say what I think of 
the conduct of the late Board in this 
matter. There are one or two capable 
naval men who, I know, approve of 
these new appointments; but I have 
asked some whether they have read the 
evidence which was given before this 
Committee. They all replied that they 
had not; and, therefore, I have said to 
them—‘“‘ Read that first.” I also ask 
the Committee to read that evidence, 
and if they do they will find that what 
I have stated is not exaggerated and is 
not untrue. 

Mr. VANDERBYL (Portsmouth): I 
must protest against the imputations of 
idleness contained in the Blue Book 
about Dockyard administration. I know 
that at Vortsmouth the system of 
‘*crowing,” to give notice to men that a 
superior officer is coming, has never 
been practised, and I know the men are 
indignant at the remarks made about 
them. The leading men of painters, 
three in number, have to superintend 
189 men—that is, 63 men to each fore- 
mau—who have to go about and see that 
the men do their work properly, and 
only get 4d. per day more than the 
ordinary workmen, while other foremen 
get much higher wages. It is quite 
possible that a stranger may think that 
these foremen are idling when they are 
really superintending the work. There 
are many bond fide grievances existing 
in the Dockyards, and almost every class 
has its own special grievance. Most of 
the grievances arise from defective 
organization, which allows of an in- 
equality of payment for similar services. 
All men dislike these invidious distine- 
tions, and a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to make equitable arrangements 
forallthe Dockyards. Thesystem of hired 
men should also bo largely modified. 


Admiral Field 
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Twenty years is far too long to be kept as 
a hired man, with the prospect of getting 
only one week’s pay for every year after 
20 years, and the Union in the distance. 
The hired man should be established 
after 10 years, and should get at least 
one month’s bonus. At present he gets, 
after 20 years’ service, only £36 bonus; 
and the established man, under the same 
conditions, gets £31 4s. annually. I 
hold in my hand a list of the men, 15 in 
number, who, during the past three 
years, have been unable to complete 
their 20 years’ service on account of 
their age, and have, consequently, been 
discharged without receiving any bonus. 
That is a great hardship, as some of 
these men have actually been serving in 
the Dockyard for more than 18 years. 
The number of established men should 
be increased by reducing the time of 
hired men to 10 years to qualify them 
for being established. 

Carraty PRICE (Devonport): I can- 
not help thinking that my hon. and 
gallant Friend below the Gangway 
(Admiral Field) has been a little hard 
upon the Committee which sat upon 
this question, and upon the Board of 
Admiralty which adopted their Report. 
For my part, I take it that these 
Gentlemen were appointed not to settle 
this question, but rather to take evi- 
dence, and especially in regard to these 
appointments. I do not say that I 
agree with everything that they have 
reported on this matter, and I am 
not at all sure that this is the best 
way in which the matter ought to have 
been carried out. The matter, however, 
is under trial; but I hope, at all events, 
that we are to look upon it asa tentative 
and experimental arrangement, and not 
as a permanent one. I think that the 
whole matter is very concisely put in an 
answer to a question put to Admiral 
Curme, who says that he does not 
agree on the whole with such appoint- 
ments, and when he is asked why, says 
he thinks it would be very difficult to 
find the proper men. If, however, the 
proper men can be found, then he 
thinks the appointments might be very 
useful to the Admiral Superintendent ; 
but he has much doubt as to the thing 
working well. Now, I think the whole 
pith of the question is in that. As to 
friction between the Admiral and the 
Civil Assistant, if you get a good 
man, a man of great tact and even 
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temper, and if the Admiral is a man 
of similar mind and disposition, then 
there is no reason why they should not 
work very well together. At all events, 
as the appointments have now been 
made, we can try it for ayear ; and if it 
does not work well, there is no reason 
why we should continue it. I quite see 
what my hon. and gallant Friend says 
about appointing naval men as ad- 
visers ; but surely there is the Captain 
of the Steam Reserve, whom the Ad- 
miral can consult if he wishes. An- 
other thing I want to suggest is that 
frequent changes should not take place 
in the Admirals Superintendent. It 
seems absurd that when a man is just 
beginning to understand his business, 
because somebody else above him in the 
Service dies, he should be changed. If 
Admirals Superintendent could be ap- 
pointed for a term of years, say five or 
seven years, I think it would be much 
better for the Service. In regard to 
that part of the Report as to idling in 
Dockyards, I am sorry that it dealt in 
that way with the subject. I do not 
think that it was done intentionally, or 
that the Committee intended to cast a 
slur upon the employés of the Dock- 
yards ; but what they said was cruel and 
unjust. I am sorry that they did not 
give more weight to the evidence of Mr. 
Barnes, whose evidence has already 
been alluded to by my hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir John Gorst). Mr. Barnes 
said— 

“T should like to know where idling does not 
goon. I have been about in contract yards a 
good deal; was located in one three or four 
years. I have seen idling in the Dockyards, 
and I have seen idling in private establish- 
ments, and I think that the idling in both 
places is about the same; that is my opinion. 
‘There is no doubt that quality is peculiar to all 
workmen. You have only to look at the work- 
men employed at the Admiralty when any 
work is going on to see that it exists here; and 
I will defy any workmen to find worse in this 
respect than the workmen employed about the 
= buildings and about our own houses in 

4ondon. 


So that it is evidently his opinion that 
there is no greater idling in Dockyards 
than there is anywhere else. I must 
say, for my own part, I believe that the 
so-called ‘‘ idling” is compulsory, and 
only means that men are waiting to be 
put on a job, or, perhaps, waiting for 
something from the stores to enable 
them to go on with their work. Both 
the Members for Purtsmouth (Sir Wil- 
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liam Crossman and Mr. Vanderbyl) 
have alluded to the grievances of the 
various classes of workmen. When 
there is anything special in the subject 
I always bring it before the House; 
but I will not go into the general ques- 
tion to-night, as it is so late. The 
proper way to deal with these griev- 
ances is this—that in the autumn, when 
the Admiralty go through the Dock- 
yards, they should make a point of 
seeing the men personally, inquiring 
into all their grievances, and of dealing 
with them. I will not ask my right 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Hibbert) if 
he will take that course, because I do 
not know if the result of the Gene- 
ral Election will give him the oppor- 
tunity of doing so this autumn; but I 
think the Committee will see that this 
is the best manner of dealing with these 
matters. 

Mr. RITCHIE (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): As my noble Friend (Lord 
George Hamilton) and I are responsible 
for these appointments, I should like to 
be allowed to make a few remarks. As 
to the remarks of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Devonport (Captain Price) 
in reference to the grievances and ano- 
malies which undoubtedly exist in our 
Dockyards, as far as I was able when I 
had the honour of holding the Office of 
Secretary to the Admiralty, I did en- 
deavour to give the complaints of the 
workmen as much personal attention 
as I could, and in the way which my 
hon. and gallant Friend thinks is de- 
sirable. I inquired when I went round 
in the autumn, and I made a special 
visit to Portsmouth, and received a 
large number of deputations from the 
men. I was at once struck with the 
large amount of justice which these men 
had in their complaints, and no one who 
knew anything of the matter could help 
being struck with the great number of 
anomalies which they complained of. 
It was my opinion, however, and it was 
an opinion which would have been acted 
upon if we had been in Office longer—it 
was my opinion that the only way in 
which they could be effectually dealt 
with was by appointing a thoroughly 
competent Committee to inquire into all 
these anomalies and see if something 
could not be done. It is undoubtedly 
the case that all the Petitions of the 
men are pressed upon every new Board ; 
and I am afraid that they are always 
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referred to the same gentleman to whom ; 


they have been referred before, and the 
Petitioners hear no more of them beyond 
what they had heard many times before. 
I do not think that that is satisfactory, 
and I think that the reference of them 
to a Committee is the only way to deal 
with them. In reference to the main 
question which we are now discussing 
—namely, the appointment of the Civil 
Assistants, I am afraid the hon. and 
gallant Member for the Eastbourne 
Division of Sussex (Admiral Field) 
seems rather to think that the Dock- 
yards ought to be entirely entrusted to 
naval men, and that they ought, in fact, 
to be treated as a sort of refuge for 
retired naval men. 

Apmrrat FIELD: I did not say that 
the management should be in the 
hands of naval men, but that the 
supervision should be in the hands of 
naval men, also the appointments, as at 
present. 

Mr. RITCHIE: We do not think— 
we feel that it is impossible and it is 
not desirable—that Admirals shouldcease 
to be Superintendents of the Dockyards. 
We are convinced of the necessity of 
having them, and nothing would induce 
me to take any steps which I thought 
would have the effect of getting rid of 
them. On the contrary, I am as much 
impressed as anyone can be with the 
necessity of having Admirals at the 
head of the Dockyards, and I believe 
that what the late Board of Admiralty 
did greatly strengthened the position of 
the Admiral Superintendents. We be- 
lieve that we helped them by giving 
them just the kind of assistance they 
required. The Admiral Superintendent 
is so taken up with routine work ; he is 
confined to his office; he has a large 
amount of writing to do, that however 
much disposed he is todo so, I am satis- 
fied that he cannot give to the manufac- 
turing operation that attention which is 
required. With regard to the Com- 
mittee to which reference has been 
made, its principal duty was to take 
evidence. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Devonport (Captain Price) has 
accurately described the duty of the 
Committee—namely, to take evidence. 
Well, considering that we had presiding 
over that Committee a gallant Admiral 
who thoroughly enjoyed the confidence 
of his brother officers—a very competent 
man—I do not think that we could 
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have selected a better man. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for the Eastbourne Division of Sus- 
sex (Admiral Field) complained that 
we had not more naval’ men on the 
Committee. [Admiral Frezp: More 
constructors.] Well, we had to con- 
sider the main object of the Committee, 
which was to ascertain the amount 
of supervision which existed in the 
Yards—whether it was sufficient, and 
what were the causes of the very great 
delay in the execution of the work in- 
trusted to the Dockyards at such enor. 
mous expense. Now, I may briefly 
tell the Committee how it happened that 
these gentlemen were entrusted with the 
additional powers with which they have 
been vested. The Committee will re- 
member quite well that when we first 
went to the Admiralty there occurred 
some mistake in connection with the 
accounts of the Admiralty, and a Com- 
mittee of this House investigated the 
matter and made a Report. My noble 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton) appointed a 
Committee of the Admiralty to consider 
the Report of the House of Commons 
Committee. Over that Committee I pre- 
sided, and in the course of our inquiry 
the question of the expenditure in the 
Dockyards also came up. Before the 
inquiry of that Committee came to an 
end, the Lords of the Admiralty made 
their usual visit to the Dockyards in the 
autumn. Both my noble Friend and 
myself were very greatly struck by the 
want of supervision in the Dockyards— 
a want which everyone now admits. 
Even the Gentlemen who complain of 
our appointments admit that there is a 
great want of supervision in the Dock- 
yards; and I must say, while perfectly 
understanding the indignation which 
has been expressed: by Members for 
Dockyard constituencies as to the charge 
of idleness, there can be no doubt that 
where there is a want of proper super- 
vision there must be a great deal more 
idleness and neglect than where every- 
thing is properly attended to. I should 
be sorry to say a single word against 
the men who work in tho Dockyards. I 
think it would be impossible to find 
more efficient men in any private Dock- 
yard in the country than the country 
Se gme in Her Majesty’s Dockyards ; 

ut, as I have said, those who complain 
of the charge of idleness admit there 
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is a want of supervision, and that want, 
I maintain, of itself begets idleness. 
No one going round the Dockyards could 
fail to see that there were a good many 
more men employed in a dock than could 
well get to the work. Over and over 
again I have seen half-a-dozen men em- 
ployed in doing a piece of work which 
it was impossible for half-a-dozen men 
properly to get at. There were many 
other things which I saw in the Dock- 
yards which led me to the belief that 
there was such a want of supervision 
and management as could not but be 
greatly detrimental to theService. When 
we returned to our Office I expressed the 
belief to my noble Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) that it would be extremely desir- 
able to make use of the Committee then 
sitting to collect some evidence at the 
Dockyards, with a view of ascertaining 
what the amount of supervision exist- 
ing in the Dockyards really was. How- 
ever much one may cavil—and I am not 
surprised that some do cavil—at some 
portions of the Report of the Committee, 
there can be no doubt that the evidence 
the Committee collected showed conclu- 
sively that there was a want of super- 
vision and management which was very 
prejudicial to the Public Service. Hon. 
(rentlemen speak of the Report of the 
Committee as if it were upon it alone 
that the Lords of the Admiralty acted 
in making the re-organization which 
they did make. The Report of the 
Committee, and the evidence collected 
by the Committee, greatly assisted us; 
but that was by no means the only 
source of information which we had 
when we came to our conclusion as 
to the necessity for re-organization. 
Neither did we consider that the neces- 
sity for re-organization and the want 
of management and system were con- 
fined to the Dockyards. We were of 
opinion—conclusively of opinion—that 
the system in the Admiralty was not a 
system which was likely to obtain the 
best results in the Dockyards, and what 
did we do there? A gentleman has 
been referred to more than once as the 
Superintendent of the Dockyards at the 
Admiralty. I think it was my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chat- 
ham (Sir John Gorst) who, in speaking 
of Mr. Barnes, said that his special 
duty was to go about the Dockyards. 
That was a very natural conclusion for 
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my hon. and learned Friend to arrive at ; 
but, as a matter of fact, Mr. Barnes did 
not go about the Dockyards. I do not 
attribute the smallest blame to Mr. 
Barnes. He was a most indefatigable 
officer, and no one who has seen him at 
work at the Admiralty can doubt that 
his time was fully occupied in the duties 
he fulfilled at the Admiralty. But he 
was kept at the Admiralty to do work 
he ought never to have been called upon 
todo. He had an immense amount of 
clerical work, which was entirely 
foreign to the office he held. It was 
evident to us that it was a great 
evil that the gentleman at the Admi- 
ralty, who was the Superintendent of 
the Dockyards, had no time at his com- 
mand to do the duty which devolved 
upon him primarily in my opinion—that 
is, to superintend the work in the Dock- 
yards. Hon. Gentlemen well know that 
we endeavoured to look at this matter 
from a purely business-like point of 
view. What did wefind? We found, 
undoubtedly, that complaints had been 
made, ever since the earliest period on 
record, of the great costs at which ships 
were turned out of Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards, and of the great delays 
which took place in carrying out the 
designs. Having arrived at the con- 
clusion that there was a great want of 
supervision both at the Admiralty and 
at the Dockyards, it was impossible for 
us to rest satisfied without endeavouring 
to remedy the evils we saw existing. 
My hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Eastbourne Division of 
Sussex (Admiral Field) thinks we acted 
in a great hurry upon the evidence 
placed before us. It may be we did act 
in a great hurry; but there have been 
so many Committees at the Admiralty, 
and so many inquiries which have re- 
sulted in nothing at all, that we were 
naturally extremely desirous that the 
inquiries we had made, and the expe- 
rience we had gained, should be of some 
avail. I can assure my hon. and gallant 
Friend that it was with a great deal of 
strain upon those who were responsible 
that quick action was taken. We felt 
it was our duty to act promptly—to act 
as if we really were business men deal- 
ing with a private undertaking of our 
own. We approached the matter from 
a purely business-like point of view. 
We saw that at the Admiralty there was 
no business man whose duty it was to 
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keep a firm hold of the work at the 
Dockyards, and we appointed, as the 
hon. and gallant Member knows, a very 
eminent man, Professor Algar, as Di- 
rector of Dockyards; and as far as pos- 
sible our views and intentions were that 
while the Director of Dockyards should 
be an officer, under, to a certain extent, 
the Director of Naval Construction, he 
should be, to a large extent, independent 
and responsible to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. We desired, as far as pos- 
sible, to draw a line between the design- 
ing of ships and the building of ships, 
endeavouring to throw responsibility 
upon the Constructor for the design of 
the ships, and responsibility upon the 
Director of the Dockyards, and those 
under him, for the building of the ships. 
We felt that our appointment would very 
likely lead to this very desirable result. 
I may say that previously the two De- 
partments, being entirely in one hand, 
it did not always come tothe knowledge 
of the Lords of the Admiralty when 
alterations were necessitated in conse- 
quence of deficient designs; delays en- 
sued and expenses were incurred with- 
out the Lords of the Admiralty being 
cognizantof them. We felt that if there 
was a Director of Dockyards who should 
be made responsible for carrying out the 
designs, he would take care that if there 
was any reason to complain of the de- 
signs he obtained the question came 
before the Lords of the Admiralty. My 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Chatham (Sir John Gorst) said that 
one of the main causes of the delays in 
building ships was the alteration in 
design. Very well, we thought that by 
the appointment we made and the 
change which we made at the Admi- 
ralty, if these alterations were to con- 
tinue, and, as a consequence, expense 
and delay ensued, there would be much 
more chance of the alterations coming to 
the knowledge of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and of these officials exercising 
more control over the matter than they 
had ever before been able to do. In 
addition to that, we felt that the ap- 
pointment of a gentleman whose sole 
duty was to keep himself in constant 
touch with the building operations in 
the Dockyards was likely to lead to 
efficiency both in reference to expedition 
and also to economy. And whatdid we 
do in the Dockyards? We found, as 
I have said, that the Admiral Superin- 
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tendents were so occupied with various 
necessary and important duties as to 
render it practically impossible for them 
to give that attention to manufacturing 
operations which they ought to have 
done, even supposing they had technical 
knowledge. But, apart from the want 
of time on their part, we felt that there 
ought to be a technical man under the 
Superintendent to take the management 
of a manufacturing establishment such 
as a Dockyard, some such man as is 
found in every private dockyard in the 
country, a man who thoroughly under- 
stood the work in hand, and who was 
capable and able to follow into all and 
every detail the whole manufacturing 
operations of the Yard. But while we 
felt that was desirable—and, indeed, we 
considered it necessary—we also felt that 
it was an essential thing that the gen- 
tleman placed in this position should 
feel that he was distinctly under the 
Admirai Superintendent of the Yard, 
and was put there not for the pur- 
pose of overriding the acts of the 
Superintendent, but for the purpose of 
rendering the Admiral Superintendent 
that amount of technical assistance 
which we felt the Admiral Superintend- 
ent was not in a position to exercise 
himself. I must say I cannot under- 
stand why the gallant officers of the 
Navy are so opposed, as they undoubt- 
edly are, to such an appointment as that. 
I am not able to place myself in the 
position of an Admiral Superintendent ; 
but I feel that if I were in that position 
there is no officer I would more welcome 
than an officer such as we have ap- 
pointed. I know perfectly well there 
are some people who imagine that Ad- 
mirals might very well cease to be 
Superintendents of Dockyards; but I 
do not think any gentleman who has 
any experience of what takes place in 
the Dockyards would for a moment hold 
such an opinion. If, however, there be 
any ground for such a belief on the part 
of gentlemen who, perhaps, do not know 
very accurately what Admiral Superin- 
tendents have to do, I say you aro 
taking away from them that very ground 
by giving to the Admirals men who can 
assist them in conducting the technical 
manufacturing work. You are strength- 
ening the position of the Admiral Super- 
intendents by giving them men such as 
we have appointed in the three great 
manufacturing Dockyards of the coun- 
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try. Iam firmly of opinion that when 
the Admirals have had experience of the 
working of this system they will alto- 
gether change their views upon the sub- 
ject, and find that they have got most 
valuable assistants in the technical as- 
sistants at the Dockyards. And, Sir, I 
am given to understand, from sources 
for which I have great respect, that the 
system is one which is working well. I 
understand that the gentlemen who have 
been appointed to the Dockyards are 
doing their work well, and that there is 
not that friction between them and the 
Superintendents which some might ima- 
gine would occur. I must say I should 
not have been surprised if there had 
been a little friction to begin with be- 
cause of the feelings the Admiral Super- 
intendents had on the subject. I am 
glad to think that things are going on 
very satisfactorily, and that those who 
succeeded us at the Admiralty have 
adopted to the utmost the plan of re- 
form, both at the Admiralty and Dock- 
yards, which we left behind us. I must 
thank my right hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Hibbert) for the extremely loyal 
manner in which he has been disposed 
to give the system we commenced a tho- 
roughly good trial. Some criticisms were 
passed—lI think by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Leith (Mr. Jacks)—upon 
the form of the Estimates. The hon. 
Gentleman complained a good deal of 
being unable to understand the present 
form of the Estimates; but I think he 
must wilfully have shut his eyes to light. 
He took the Estimates which dealt with 
the two ships Camperdown and Edin- 
burgh. He compared the cost, and, 
finding the ships very much of the same 
tonnage, he said—‘‘ Here is one ship 
costs a great deal more than the other, 
though they are similar ships. How do 
you account for that? It is evident 
the state of things both at the Admi- 
ralty and Dockyards is very defective, 
or else mistakes of this kind would not 
occur.” Well, now, the hon. Gentle- 
man really must have shut his eyes to 
light, because on that very portion of 
the Estimates to which he was referring 
the explanation is very clearly given, 
the explanation being that the Camper- 
down is a barbette ship and the Zudin- 
burgh a turret ship. This is distinctly 
shown on the page of the Estimates 
from which the hon, Gentleman has 
quoted, 
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Mr. JACKS: I was quoting from 
page 184, and the hon. pt aan is 
quoting from page 174. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Do I understand 
that the only contention of the hon. Gen- 
tleman is that the explanation which is 
given in page 174 is not repeated in 
another portion of the Estimates ? 

Mr. JACKS: No; that the form is 
inadequate and incomplete. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Surely if he had 
known that one was a barbette ship and 
the other a turret ship he would not 
have made the remarks he did as to the 
difference of cost. But I will not pur- 
sue the matter further. I think my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Hibbert) will 
admit that the present form of Estimate 
is a great improvement upon the form 
of past years. We paid a great amount 
of attention to the form of Estimate 
which is now before the Committee, and 
we flattered ourselves we gave a great 
deal of information which had not been 
given before and gave it in a better 
form. And for the improvement in the 
form of the Estimates we have greatly 
to thank the officials at the Admiralty 
who have charge of these matters. I 
do not mean to say that the Estimates 
are perfect; nothing of the kind; in 
fact, already a great many points have 
occurred to me in which they might be 
considerably improved. I am sure my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Admiralty will admit that experience 
may show that there may be many modi- 
fications and improvements which may 
be introduced in the Estimates in the 
future. I will not trouble the Com- 
mittee further upon this matter; but I 
will conclude the remarks I have made, 
which I am afraid have been somewhat 
disjointed, by saying that from the point 
of view of the workmen in the Dock- 
yards we feel that what we have done 
will be of great advantage. We are 
satisfied that the changes we have made 
will cause the work in the Dockyards to 
be turned out quicker and at a reduced 
cost. We have really done the greatest 
service we possibly could to the men 
employed in the Dockyards, because we 
know that there are constant outcries 
by various economists against the delays 
which arise in the Dockyards, though 
many of the statements are made with- 
out proper foundation and without any 
consideration of the many difficulties 
which have to be contended with in 
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our Dockyards. I think it isnot possible, 
under the very best management, for 
our Dockyards to compare favourably 
with the out-turn in the private yards 
of the country, as the duties to be per- 
formed in the Dockyards are so multi- 
farious that it is quite impossible to draw 
accurate comparison. Private yards 
are generally engaged upon one kind 
of work—namely, building — whereas 
in Her Majesty’s Dockyards there is, 
besides building, an immense amount 
of repairing and refitting. I am fully 
persuaded that no one in the Dockyards 
has more reason to be thankful for the 
changes we have made than the work- 
men for whom the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tlemen representing Dockyard consti- 
tuencies have stood up so nobly. I feel 
satisfied that if this matter continues to 
be treated as it is being treated now, 
not as a matter of Party in any sense at 
all, but as one affecting the welfare of 
the country, the result of our efforts will 
be a distinct advantage to our Naval 
Services. 

Tae SECRETARY ro tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hiszerr) (Oldham): I 
think that after the very full and clear 
way in which my hon. Friend (Mr. 
ery | has dealt with the question 
raised by the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham (Sir John Gorst) the Commit- 
tee will not expect or desire me to go 
into the question. I quite agree with 
every word which has fallen from my 
hon. Friend as to the object the late Go- 
vernment had in view in instituting the 
Committee to which reference has been 
made, and in carrying out the recom- 
mendations which the Committee from 
time to time made. [I have said be- 
fore that I consider they showed great 
courage in carrying out the recommen- 
dations of the Committee, because they 
had to make the changes at a time when 
there was a General Election in pros- 
pect. I think they deserve not only the 
thanks of naval men, but the thanks 
of the country, for having dealt so 
courageously, and, as I think, so ably 
with this question of Dockyard manage- 
ment. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Chatham was hardly 
correct in saying that the evidence given 
before the Committee was almost en- 
tirely confined to the Portsmouth Dock- 
yard; as a matter of fact, gentlemen 
from Chatham and Devonport were ex- 
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amined. At the same time, we can 
easily understand the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s desire to rebut any asper- 
sion upon the Dockyard men of general 
idleness. That there is a certain amount 
of idleness in the Pockyards no one can 
shut his eyes to. Those who have 
had most experience generally speak 
strongest upon this question; but, at 
the same time, because there is a certain 
number of their body who are idle, we 
have no right to accuse the whole of the 
workmen of idleness. I therefore wish 
in the fullest way to state that I am sure 
the Committee, in making the Report, 
and the late Government, in carrying out 
the recommendations of the Report, had 
no desire to cast an aspersion upon the 
whole of tho workmen in the various 
Dockyards. On these grounds I sym- 
pathizo with my hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir John Gorst); but, at the 
same time, we have a right, in carry- 
ing on the Dockyards of this country 
on behalf of the taxpayers and the pub- 
lic generally, to see that to the utmost 
extent we get a proper amount of work 
done for the money we expend. I do 
not think the country grudges the money 
expended on the Dockyards; certainly 
they would not grudge it so much if 
they knew that the money was pro- 
perly spent on the works for which it is 
voted. I feel the late Government were 
perfectly right in taking the various 
steps they did take, and in making the 
different appointments to which refer- 
ence has been made, for the purpose of 
improving the supervision of the work 
in the Dockyards. With respect to one 
appointment they made, that of the new 
Director of Dockyards, I can tell my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Ritchie) and the Com- 
mittee that it is working in the most 
satisfactory way. Day after day I see 
the advantage of having a gentleman 
going about from one Dockyard to an- 
other supervising the matters with re- 
gard to which he has written his 
Minutes. Very great advantage has 
resulted from the appointment with re- 
spect to the repairs which are required 
to be done. There is no doubt that 
there has been great waste ; but already 
the Director of Dockyards has, by the 
control he has been able to exercise, 
saved many thousands of pounds to the 
country. Well, then, with reference to 
the Civil Assistants, I am sorry that 
they should have been looked upon at 
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all with anything like disfavour by the 
Admiral Superintendents. Of course, it 
is natural that when a new appointment 
is made it will be received with a little 
feeling of dislike ; but I do not find that 
there has been any great friction be- 
tween the Admiral Superintendents and 
the Civil Assistants. There may have 
been a little at first; but I believe as 
time goes on all the feeling of dislike 
to these officers will wear away, and 
that when fresh Superintendents are 
appointed they will find the Civil Assist- 
ants of the greatest use in giving them 
information upon various matters to be 
dealt with in the Dockyards. Un- 
doubtedly the strongest argument in 
favour of the Civil Assistants is that 
they have technical knowledge, profes- 
sional knowledge, which the Admiral 
Superintendents can scarcely have, and 
even if they have they are not able to 
exercise it. I feel quite certain that the 
system which has been set on foot by 
the appointment of these Civil Assist- 
ants will be of the greatest advantage— 
one productive of great economy in the 
Dockyards. I am able to inform the 
Committee that already, in one particular 
Dockyard and in one particular instance, 
the examinations the Civil Assistant 
made in regard to some repairs which 
were to be done on one of our ships 
were the means of a saving of at least 
£2,000. One saving has nearly paid 
the salaries of these three officers for 
one year. I believe that the appoint- 
ments will lead to even greater useful- 
ness and economy, and that in the end 
the Admiral Superintendents will look 
upon these gentlemen, who have been 
appointed to assist them in their work, 
with favour rather than with disfavour. 
Well, these are not the only improve- 
ments which have been carried out by 
the Committee which was appointed by 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Ritchie). There 
are still many improvements which are 
under consideration. There is now 
sitting a Committee composed of Dock- 
yard officers, upon the question of 
General Dockyard Organization, and it 
is anticipated that much advantage will 
result from their labours. They will 
have brought under their notice the 
questions of the supply of materials, the 
supply of stores by the contractors, the 
custody of stores, the regulation of inci- 
dental expenditure, the simplification of 
accounts, and so on. These are all 
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matters the careful consideration of 
which will, I believe, lead to great 
reforms in the Dockyards. Then there 
is the question, of which we have heard 
something to-night, of the employés in 
the Dockyards. No doubt there is at 
the present time great disadvantage in 
the mode in which the various classes of 
workmen in the Yards are paid, and 
also in the manner in which their 
salaries and wages are calculated. I 
believe it would be of great advantage— 
and the matter is now being considered 
at the Admiralty—if there were a 
system of classes adopted under which 
a workman would enter the Service in 
the lowest class at a certain rate of pay, 
and after a time, having shown himself 
an able and industrious workman, would 
be raised to a higher class at a higher 
wage. There should be a still higher 
class to which those men who show 
themselves most deserving in the matter 
of ability, diligence, and good conduct, 
might be raised. That would do away 
with the evils to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Ritchie) called attention ; 
and if some such plan as that is carried 
out it may not only have the effect of 
inciting the workmen in the Dockyards 
to give a very good day’s work for the 
wage they receive, but of inspiring them 
with a spirit of emulation and desire to 
improve themselves, so as to rise from 
one class to another. I mention this to 
show that this question of the position of 
workmen in the Dockyards has not been 
lost sight of. I trust that before long the 
plan I have been referring to may be 
brought to maturity. Everyone must 
admit that it is desirable to have as few 
grievances as possible in the Dockyards. 
Grievances, of course, always will exist. 
They exist in private yards just as they 
exist in Her Majesty’s Dockyards; but 
the fewer we have the better. I think 
the suggestion made by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Puleston) and the late Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Ritchie) is a good one— 
namely, that when the Heads of the Ad- 
miralty visit the Dockyards they should 
always be ready to hear the grievances 
of the men employed in the Yards, and 
that they should not only do that, but 
make further inquiries into the subject 
whilst on the spot. I hope my hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir John Gorst) will be 
satisfied with the discussion which has 
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taken place. I believe that before an- 
other year has gone over he will enter- 
tain a different opinion of the usefulness 
of those persons of whom he spoke. Let 
him give us, at least, a year to see if these 
officers really are of use. 

Mr. 0. H. WILSON (Hull, W.): In 
the absence of the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty 1 do not know of whom to ask 
the question I desire to put. I may 
point out that in the Dockyard expendi- 
ture for contract work upon vessels there 
is a large amount of which some expla- 
nation ought to be given. There is an 
item for building two belted cruisers at 
Glasgow—£150,000 ; but it will be seen 
that the amount for similar work at 
Jarrow is different. [Mr. Hinserr here 
returned to the Treasury Bench.| Per- 
haps the right hon. Member the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty can give me some 
explanation of this Vote 10? 

Mn. HIBBERT: The question the 
hon. Member refers to does not come 
under the Vote we are now discussing. 

Mr. H. G. ALLEN (Pembroke, 
Haverfordwest): Like other hon. Mem- 
bers who represent Dockyard consti- 
tuencies, I have been requested to say 
a few words by way of objection to the 
Report of Admiral Graham’s Commit- 
tee. Itis obvious that it may be said 
there is not much value to be attached 
to the objections made to the Report, 
inasmuch as such objections are made by 
the persons whose industry is impugned 
by the Report. But it seems to mo that 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Sir John Gorst) has answered the 
statements made as to the idling of 
Dockyard men when he has described 
the great difference which exists with 
respect to the scattered nature of 
the work. It is very well known that 
in our Dockyards the shops and store- 
houses are all widely separated from 
each other, and that a great deal of 
time is necessarily lost in going back- 
wards and forwards between these places 
and getting the articles required. That 
puts me in mind of a question that I was 
deputed to ask the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty when the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord George Hamilton) came to the 
Dockyard in which I am interested last 
summer. We asked him that we might 
have a new dry dock at Pembroke, the 
want of one causing us a great loss of 
money every year. Steamers at present 
have to go backwards and forwards be- 
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tween the place where the work is car- 
ried on and the place where the stores 
are kept. Great expense, trouble, and 
loss of time is incurred through our not 
having proper Dockyard accommoda- 
tion. We were deputed to represent 
to the noble Lord and the right hon. 
Gentleman who spoke just now—the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty—the urgent 
need of this second dry dock. The noble 
Lord went very much into that matter. 
He received us with great courtesy, and 
listened to our representations with at- 
tention ; but, in reply to our statements, 
he said he was afraid the dry dock we 
required would cost the expenditure of 
more money than the Treasury would be 
likely to sanction. It was suggested by 
the noble Lord himself that there was an 
intermediate course—that a jetty should 
bo constructed which would serve some of 
the purposes, though not all, for which 
we desired the construction of the second 
dry dock. I wish to ask a question about 
this of the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Since that time the Treasury have come to 
take even a more restricted view of the 
subject than, I presume, they did at the 
time of the noble Lord’s visit. Though, 
no doubt, additional activity has been 
shown in various branches of the De- 
partment, still this great local want of 
which we spoke, and which the noble 
Lord admitted to our deputation, is un- 
supplied ; and I am afraid that even the 
jetty which the noble Lord suggested to 
us as a sort of intermediate matter or 
compromise the Treasury might be in- 
duced to allow, is not to be given, or, at 
any rate, is for the time postponed. The 
want ofa dry dock at Pembroke is re- 
cognised by all Local Authorities and 
those who visited the place who are 
competent to judge; and I trust that 
something may be done in this respect. 
I was requested to mention this matter 
by a large body of my constituents, who 
feel this want very much. There is an- 
other matter to which I wish briefly to 
allude—one that has been already re- 
ferred to by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Chatham (Sir 
John Gorst)—and that is the general 
feeling that a larger proportion of men 
should be put on the Establishment. It 
seems contrary to common sense that 
men should be kept in a state of pro- 
bation for such long periods as 15, 16, 
and 18 years. I am told that in the 
days before metal was so largely intror 
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duced into the Dockyards as the ma- 
terial for ships, everyone was put on 
the Establishment after a short period 
of probation, and became entitled toa 
pension when retired. When, how- 
ever, metal began to enter largely into 
the composition of ships of war, the 
system was altered. A large proportion 
of the men are not put on the Establish- 
ment, though the men in entering the 
Service are animated with the hope that 
they will ultimately get put upon it. It 
seems to me, asit has seemed to a great 
many persons conversant with public 
affairs, that to keep men, as it were, in 
a state of suspended animation with no 
immediate prospect of being put in the 
position of being able to earn a pension 
is not right. If two or three years’ pro- 
bation is not enough it should be made 
a longer period; but to keep for a 
lengthened period off the Establishment 
men who have proved themselves good 
workmen, punctual to their time, and 
attentive to their duties, and against 
whom there are no adverse marks, is a 
grievance of which they have a right to 
complain, and which the Government 
should lose no time in removing. I am 
told that at present no one gets on the 
Establishment under eight or nine years. 
It seems to me a greater prospect should 
be given to them of getting put upon it. 

Si JOHN COMMERELL (sSouth- 
ampton) : I quite agree with what many 
hon. Members say—namely, that there 
is an enormous amount of money spent 
in the Dockyards. The expense of build- 
ing and repairing ships is very great; 
but there is one cause of the great ex- 
penditure which has not yet been touched 
on. I must say that I think one of the 
real causes of the great expenditure in 
our Dockyards is to be found in the 
Constructor’s Department and _ the 
various Departments of the Admiralty, 
They do not appear to me at all timesto 
know their own minds; and I do not 
think that in the present day, when the 
march of invention is so very rapid, that 
they can always know their own minds. 
I remember myself, years ago, fitting out 
the Monarch, I joined her six months be- 
fore she was commissioned, and during 
that time the number of changes that 
were necessitated by inventions was very 
great. The consequence was that the 
expenditure on the ship was very much 
more than it would have been if she had 
been built in a private yard, because in 
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a private yard she would have been 
completed according to the estimates 
and specifications. When we recollect 
that it takes three or four years to build 
a ship like the Colossus, and that duri 

that period torpedo arrangements a 
gunnery arrangements are constantly 
changing, and that differences in 
stowage are brought about by altera- 
tions in shot and shell, we see how 
easy it is for an enormous expenditure 
to grow up. We will hope, however, 
that under the new plan lately inaugu- 
rated, by which Civil assistance is made 
available, the state of things will very 
materially alter for the better. I must 
say, for myself, that I was rather against 
the new plan, involving, as it did, the 
appointment of a Civil Assistant, and 
the placing an outsider between the Ad- 
miral Superintendent and the other offi- 
cers of the Yard. The Civil Assistant 
must be very much junior to the Chief 
Constructor, and will in all probability 
be a younger man than the Chief Engi- 
neer; and it seems to me very likely 
that for some time there will be a con- 
siderable amount of prejudice against 
this new official. The Secretary to the 
Adniralty says that if the Admiral 
Superintendent and the Civil Assist- 
ant are men of tact and temper, 
the arrangement will turn out very well. 
I hope that may be so. I am afraid 
that one great cause of expense in our 
Dockyards is the mixing up of contract 
work with Government work. A vessel 
is built by contract in a private yard; 
she comes back to the Naval Dockyard to 
be fitted out, and what is the conse- 
quence? A great many of the arrange- 
ments that ought to have been finally 
settled are altered, and when the bill 
éomes to be totalled, you find that you 
have incurred much greater expense 
than you ought to have done. I re- 
member, when the Nepiune and two 
other vessels were purchased and fitted 
out, a sum of money was spent on al- 
terations which, in several instances, 
were alterations by no means for the 
better. Isuppose that this kind of ex- 
penditure must go on; but I trust that, 
as time progresses, we shall arrive at 
a state of things in which we shall 
be enabled, when we order ships by 
contract, to make proper arrangements 
for accommodation and other things 
which will render it unnecessary for 
us to have to authorize such costly 
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operations as are at present carried 
out. The late Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Ritchie) referred to a very 
estimable officer who it has been found 
necessary to displace in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Dockyards. Well, I have 
known this officer (Mr. Barnes) 30 years, 
and I am bound to say a more excel- 
lent Civil officer I never met with 
anywhere. There is no doubt he did 
not fulfil the duty originally intended 
for him, but that was not his fault. 
He was intended to superintend at the 
Dockyards, but he was kept at otherwork 
at the Admiralty; therefore I do not 
think any complaint should be made that 
he did not perform the work. He was 
not allowed to do it. I must say that, 
in the carrying out of the reorganiza- 
tion scheme, I look with great satisfac- 
tion upon the appointment of Inspector 
of Dockyards that has been made. I 
think it absolutely necessary that there 
should be a close connection between 
the Admiralty and the Dockyards. The 
new official should be kept at work 
reporting whatever he may see that 
is wrong, without, of course, casting 
reflection upon anyone, leaving that for 
the Controller. He should be in con- 
stant touch with the Admiralty. I only 
hope that his time will not be so 
occupied as to keep him from the duty 
of going round, visiting all parts of the 
Yard, and performing the work which 
it is so desirable he should perform. 

Sm JOHN GORST (Chatham): It is 
quite impossible to resist the appeal of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Mr. Hibbert), and I 
should be very unwilling, after the candid 
and conciliatory speech he has made, to 
put the Committee to the trouble of 
dividing on my Amendment, which I 
will therefore ask leave to withdraw. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.): I have placed upon 
the Paper a Motion relating to vessels of 
the Navy that from various causes can- 
not be made effective for fighting, which 
Motion I shall move as an Amendment 
to the present Vote. I wish my right 
hon. Friend to understand with regard 
to those vessels in the list which are 
abroad that I do not include them in 
the category of ships to be broken u 
until they have arrived home. Well, 
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Sir; I take the first three vessels in the 
list; and here I may perhaps explain to 
those hon. Members who are not ac- 
quainted with the facts the difference 
between a gun-vessel and a gun-boat. 
The gun-vessel is of about 450 tons, with 
square yards, and the gun-boat is of 
about 220 tons, having square yards on 
the foremast only. The vessels in com- 
mission at home are the gun-vessel Avon, 
at Portsmouth, and two gunboats, the 
Cherub and the Orwell, which I say ought 
to be sold, broken up, or blown up when 
paid off. I now pass to Class No. 2, 
which includes vessels ordered home— 
namely, the Dido and the 7enedos. Now, 
it would cost the country £20,000 to re- 
pair each of these vessels, to put them 
in condition to hoist the pennant, and 
therefore I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will be able to assure the Committee 
that they will be destroyed. There is 
also the gun-vessel Flirt, also ordered 
home; she isin a most rotten condition ; 
I hope she will arrive home safely, and 
then after the pennant is hauled down 
that the right hon. Gentleman will add 
her to the list of vessels to be destroyed. 
I ask the Committee to pay particular 
attention to Class 3. These are vessels 
to be put in Reserve this year; they are 
in the Navy List, and when John Bull 
reads over that list he considers that he 
has so many ships ready for war serving 
with the pennant or in the Reserve. 
Now, Sir, of these ships to be ordered 
home and in the Reserve, I want the 
right hon. Gentleman to assure the Com- 
mittee that he will break up or otherwise 
get rid of 40. Of the ships in the Re- 
servo there is one frigate, the Newcastle ; 
Ido not know of what use she is; she 
cannot fight, and would cost the country 
£50,000 to repair, and therefore I hope 
she will be made away with. I now 
come to the 11 corvettes, one of which the 
late Board of Admiralty took it into 
their heads to repair at a cost of £30,000, 
and she is at the present moment a use- 
less ship. Of the remaining 10 ships, 
the Blanche, Dana, Druid, Eclipse, En- 
counter, Juno, Modeste, Thalia, Thetis, 
and Zourmaline, not one is worth repair- 
ing, and I again express with regard to 
them the hope that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will give us an assurance that 
they will be at once distroyed. Accord- 
ing to the calculations I have made it 
would cost the country, roughly, £30,000 
for each of those ships to allow them to 
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hoist the pennant. One of these ships I 
may mention is in commission; she is 
taking stores to Australia, and I certainly 
hope she will be destroyed on her return. 
Of the 16 gun-vessels on the paper three 
are fairly useful now, but would be of 
no use in time of war; these are in the 
the Reserve, and they are the Arab, 
Flamingo and Grifin; the remaining 13 
are absolutely useless, and would cost 
the country in each case about £10,000, 
which would mean a further total of 
about £140,000, to bring them out of the 
Reserve and put them in a condition 
to hoist the pennant. I now come to 
the nine gun-vessels which are in the 
Reserve. Of these the Mosquito and 
Sheldrake are a little better than the rest ; 
the remainder, however, are perfectly 
useless, and their repair would add a 
further sum of £60,000. Well, Sir, I 
give these facts because it is better to 
know the true stateof the Navy. These 
ships in the Reserve would cost the 
country nearly £500,000 to put them in 
a condition to hoist the pennant and go 
to sea. Now, I contend that it is a most 
dangerous thing to send vessels to sea 
in war time in the state these ships are, 
because they would be sure to be taken, 
and every ship lost would cause a panic 
at home. Therefore I say that, in my 
judgment, the gun-vessels I have named 
in my list should be destroyed as soon as 
possible. The remaining 26 vessels in 
my list are all in commission, and are 
doing the policework of the seas, which 
I believe would be done a good deal 
better by a few smart steamers. There- 
fore I should like to see them sent home, 
because wars are declared very suddenly 
in these days, and they will be easily 
captured by whatever country we might 
go to war witb. Asa further argument 
in favour of the suggestion I now make, 
I point out that the money saved to the 
country will enable you to spend the 
£1,000,000 I asked for the other night on 
the building of cruisers, torpedo-vessels, 
and torpedo-boets, which are absolutely 
necessary for the efficiency of the Fleet. 
I will not detain the Committee much 
longer, having little more to say. It is 
always said that you have these small 
boats; truly, and so have other nations; 
but I want to point out that we have 
always had the worst class of small 
craft as compared with any other nation. 
We do not build our vessels quickly 
enough, or of sufficient speed. We 
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ought to have the best that can be had 
in case war should be declared. I con- 
tend that it would be far better to get all 
these vessels home as quickly as possible 
and replace them with small steamers. 
I would rather see merchant steamers 
doing the police work of the seas, for 
they are, at any rate, fast enough to run 
away. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will give an assurance that the 26 
ships I have named will be broken or 
blown up when they come home, be- 
cause, otherwise, I shall feel it my duty 
to divide the Committee on an Amend- 
ment for the reduction of this Vote. I 
also suggest that it would be a good 
thing for the ships in our Navy List to 
be classified. It is very confusing to 
anybody who does not know what classes 
are included in the list. We see 520 
ships in the List, but we have only 
about 200 ships in the Reserve and in 
commission, and of these there are the 
74 I have indicated which I hope will 
be very shortly disposed of. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,629,600, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home and 
Abroad, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1887.""—(Lord Charles Beresford.) 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): I think there is a great 
deal of common sense lying at the bottom 
of these remarks of the noble and gal- 
lant Lord. There has been a tendency 
in the past to keep on the Navy List a 
large number of vessels which are quite 
obsolete, and it is therefore misleading 
as to the fighting strength of the Navy, 
one of the consequences being that con- 
stant attempts are now made to repair 
vessels that never could be made efficient 
fighting ships; and in this way £40,000 
was recently expended on a ship which 
never can be effective. The right hon. 
Gentleman will, I think, hardly be able to 
assent to the proposal for breaking up 
all the vessels referred to by the noble 
and gallant Lord ; but still I think the 
noble and gallant Lord would be satisfied 
if certain things were done. He per- 
haps would be satisfied if the right hon. 
Gentleman, on behalf of the Board 
which he represents, would undertake 
that on obsolete vessels no money should 
be spent, and that those absolutely ob- 
solete should be sold or placed in a class 
by themselves, so as not to add to 
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the apparent effective strength of the 


avy. 
Siz THOMAS BRASSEY (Hastings): 
I wish to support strongly the pro- 

osal of the noble and gallant Lord the 

ember for Marylebone (Lord Charles 
Beresford), It is most distressing to go 
down to the large Dockyards and see 
how money is expended on vessels which 
can be of no possible service to the 
country. The only remedy for this is to 
adopt the suggestion of the noble and 
gallant Lord and place upon our list a 
smaller number of effective vessels. 
Some of the vessels in question have, 
no doubt, been of value for training 
gorpee, but the requirements of the 

avy for training can be met by the con- 
struction of other vessels for that pur- 
pose. I trust the proposal of the noble 
and gallant Lord will be accepted by 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. 

CommanDer BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): Although I am unable 
altogether to agree with my noble and 
gallant Friend, I think he has done 
good service in bringing forward this 
question. I think there is a little dis. 
position to overlook the fact that other 
nations have as poor vessels as we have, 
and it is perhaps better to have those to 
depend upon than none at all. Still I 
think many of these vessels may, with 
advantage, be got rid of, and I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will, as suggested 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) con- 
sider this matter very carefully. 

Mr. PULESTON (Devonport): I 
hope the principle advocated by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who has just sat 
down will not be adopted, because, in my 
opinion, it is by no means better to have 
useless vessels than none at all—it 
would be very much to our disadvantage 
in time of war to have a number of 
useless vessels, because, as the noble and 
gallant Lord the Member for Marylebone 
(Lord Charles Beresford) says, we not 
only lose the vessels but the men too, 
and create a panic at home. We have, 
by the present system, the worst of all 
ideas raised—that is to say, the idea of 
false security. For years, in this House, 
we have had discussions on Naval affairs, 
in which it has always been pointed out 
that we have so many vessels fit for 
service and otherwise. Directly £50,000, 
or so, is spent on repairing them they 
are put down as effective. But the 
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noble and gallant Lord has shown that, 
however much money you may spend 
upon the ships he has named, they will 
still be unfit for the service of the 
country. Therefore, I agree with the 
noble and gallant Lord in thinking it 
better that we should apply the money 
which would be uselessly expended in 
repairing those vessels to the building 
of fast cruisers and ships that would 
give real strength, and not a false idea 
of security with regard to our Navy. 
Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hrssert) (Oldham): Iam 
glad to be able, to a very considerable 
extent, although not to the extent he has 
put upon the Paper, to meet the views 
of the nobleand gallant Lord the Member 
for Marylebone (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford), who, I think, has done good ser- 
vice in calling attention to these classes 
of obsolete vessels. There is, however, 
one point on which I cannot agree with 
him, inasmuch as I should prefer the 
vessels in question being sold to being 
blown up or broken up. With respect 
to the first class with which the noble 
and gallant Lord deals — the Avon, 
Cherub, and Orwelli—these vessels will 
doubtless be sold when paid off. Of the 
37 vessels and ships which the noble 
and gallant Lord proposes should be 
destroyed immediately, it is already 
arranged to sell six—the Druid, Growler, 
Hart, Lynx, Pert, and Fly—proncunced 
by the Admiralty to be unfit for service 
(in the 4th class of the Reserve) ; 17— 
which will possibly be sold either this 
year or next—the Newcastle, Amethyst, 
Blanche, Modeste, Beacon, Bittern, Boxer, 
Cracker, Hornet, Kestrel, Rocket, Teazer, 
Thistle, Contest, Foam, Mosquito, and Shel- 
drake (in the 4th class of the Reserve) ; 
five—the Eclipse, Encounter, Juno, Thetis, 
and Arab—will not be brought forward 
again for service, but ordered to be 
used for harbour service, or sold ; two— 
the Flamingo and Griffon—named in 
the programme for repair, but esti- 
mates of cost not having been received 
from Devonport, decision has not been 
given. The Zourmaline has just been 
repaired for four years’ service. The 
next ship is the Danae; this vessel has 
been lent to the War Office, and we do 
not wish to disturb the arrangement 
that has been made with that Depart- 
ment. The Foxhound is under repair 
for Coastguard service; the S/aney is an 
iron river service gun-boat, one of a class 
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of 12 vessels with regard to which there 
appears to be no reason for disposal. 
The Thalia and Britomart are in commis- 
sion, but will not be again repaired for 
service; the Bullfrog, however, I would 
point out, was only launched in 1881. 
She is a composite gun-boat, and only 
commissioned in March, 1882, and there 
is, therefore, no reason why she should be 
put aside. There remain of this class, 
which the noble and gallant Lord pro- 
posed should be broken up or blown up 
on arrival home, and in no case repaired, 
three vessels—the Dido, Tenedos, and 
Flirt-—which will doubtless be sold on 
arrival and paying off in England. 
Again, there are 26 vessels which the 
noble and gallant Lord proposes should 
be ordered home as soon as the exigen- 
cies of the Service admit of it and dis- 
posed of. Of these I am able to inform 
the noble and gallant Lord that the 
Philomel is already sold. But there are 
eight composite vessels launched since 
1880 which it would be scarcely justi- 
fiable to condemn—the Ranger, Cock- 
chafer, Espoir, Raven, Starling, Stork, 
Watchful, and Wrangler. Of the re- 
maining 17 vessels the Condor, Frolic, 
Midge, Coquette, Cygnet, Forward, @os- 
hawk, and Zephyr, will be relieved 
during 1886, while the Briton, Falcon, 
Ready, Rifleman, Woodlark, Firebrand, 
Mallard, Merlin, and Swinger, will be re- 
lieved on the expiration of their present 
commissions. These 17 vessels will not, 
in all probability, be repaired for sea ser- 
vice, and will be ordered home as the 
exigencies of the Service admit. Well, 
Sir, I think, looking at the whole of the 
circumstances, that I have met the noble 
and gallant Lord quite half-way with 
regard to the disposal of the ships named 
in his Motion ; and I may add that it is, 
of course, possible that we may arrive at 
the conclusion that other vessels may be 
treated in the same manner. We quite 
agree that it is particularly undesirable 
to spend any great amount in repairing 
these obsolete vessels, and if they are 
vessels of small speed so much less is to 
be said in favour of repairing them. 


Perhaps, then, the noble and gallant | 


Lord will think he has made a good 
night’s work, and will have some satis- 
faction from knowing that the vessels I 
have indicated will not come on again 
for repair. 

Lorv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.): I quite agree with 
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the programme of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman so far as it goes, and will ask 
leave to withdraw my Motion. I had 
no idea that these vessels were in- 
tended to be got rid of in the way the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes, which 
I consider the best that can be done 
with them. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I rise, Sir, to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by the sum of £10,000, 
for the purpose of raising the question 
whether the construction of the two iron- 
clads, the Wile and the 7rafalgar, should 
not be suspended until a Committee of 
Designs, similartothe Committee of 1871, 
presided over by Lord Dufferin, shall have 
considered and reported as to the best 
type of large iron-clads for the Naval 
Service. My right hon. Friend the Se- 
eretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Hibbert), 
in his interesting and able speech on 
introducing the Navy Estimates for this 
year, referring to the iron-clads, the Nile 
and Zrafalgar, which had been laid down 
shortly before the close of the last finan- 
cial year, said that these were the largest 
iron-clads ever laid down in this or any 
other country; he might have added 
the most costly, for with their engines 
and equipments they will certainly cost 
a good deal over £1,000,000 sterling 
each — not far off £1,200,000 each. 
[‘*Oh!”] That is my calculation, when 
we take into account all the incidental 
expenditure of the Dockyard, cost of 
management, and so forth. Anyhow, 
I will be content to rest my argu- 
ment upon the fact that they will 
cost over £1,000,000 sterling each. 
They will cost at least double the amount 
expended on first-class iron-clads, seven 
or eight years ago, double the cost of 
the Alezandra and Superb, and four or 
five times the sum expended on the Jron 
Duke. In describing these vessels, my 
right hon. Friend said he might safely 
say that these two iron-clads would pro- 
bably be the last vessels of this large 
type that would ever be built in this 
or any other country. {Mr. Hrsserr: 
Larger.} I do not think that was in 
the report of his speech which I 
read— 

“ The last iron-clads of this large type that will 
ever be built in this or any other country.” 


He is confirmed in this view by many 
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other authorities. Admiral Sir Cooper 
Key, writing to Zhe Times a few 
days ago in reference to these ships, 
said— 

“T believe the time is approaching, indeed, is 

already arrived, when no more iron-clad ships 
will be laid down.” 
During the last two years other Naval 
Powers of Europe have, with one excep- 
tion, ceased to build ships with their 
sides protected with armour; and even 
the noble and gallant Lord the Member 
for Marylebone (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford), who is not moderate in his de- 
mands for naval construction, said, a 
few nights ago, that— 

“He would not urge that the country should 
invest any more moncy in heavy iron-clads, be- 
cause France had left off building any more—she 
had even left off building the two large iron-clads 
which had been begun.” 

At the same time, there is a general 
concensus of opinion amongst naval 
men, and amongst men who are ac- 
quainted with the state of the Navy, 
that the chief want of the Navy at 
the present moment lies in fast ves- 
sels which are fit and proper for 
the protection of our commerce. The 
noble and gallant Lord (Lord Charles 
Beresford), in the speech to which I 
have referred, pointed out the urgent 
need of no less than 20 vessels of this 
class; and I may, perhaps, point out, 
without committing myself to thenumber 
mentioned by the noble and gallant 
Lord, or admitting that so many vessels 
of one type should be built, that no 
fewer than 20 vessels of 2,000 tons each, 
speeding at 20 knots an hour each, could 
be built at the cost of the two iron-clads 
which we are now called upon to provide 
for. The statement of my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Hibbert) made a great impression 
on me when I read it, as I believe it did 
on many others. It seemed to me to 
raise at once the question whether it is 
really wise and necessary and prudent 
to expend such enormous sums in build- 
ing vessels of this type ; whether we are 
justified in rushing into these construc- 
tions when other nations have just come 
to the conclusion to discontinue such con- 
structions, when the days of iron-clads 
seem to be numbered. I determined 
that if I were returned again to this 
House—at the time the statement of my 
right hon. Friend was made I was not a 
Member of the House—it would be the 
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first question I would raise; and I have 
now to ask the Committee to consider 
this question. I shall endeavour to 
show thatit is not necessary or prudent 
to expend these vast sums in building 
these iron-clads; and, secondly, that if 
the construction of two iron-clads be 
advisable, it wil lbe well to pause, 
as the designs of these two vessels 
have been condemned by all the scien- 
tific Constructors at the Admiralty, and 
by such high authorities as the late 
and present Chief Constructors. I ap- 
proach this question with no prejudice 
against iron-clads. Though I have be- 
lieved that the time would come when, 
like the knights of old, ships would cast 
off their armour and trust to speed and 
other qualities, yet I have always felt 
that we could not afford to be the first 
to do this. Ihave always recognized 
that, while France and other countries 
are building largely in this direction, 
and providing themselves with iron- 
clads, it would not do for this country, 
having regard to our great interests in 
every part of the world, to lag behind. 
We must be prepared to meet other 
countries. I have felt also that such 
vessels cannot be improvised ; and that, 
so long as we believe in them, we must 
provide them in advance. I have upheld 
this view when in Office at the Admi- 
ralty, and when out of Office. I have 
rather urged greater exertions in this 
direction than the reverse. When, in 
1880, Lord Northbrook’s Board was ap- 
pointed, and I held the post of Secretary 
to the Admiralty, I pointed out to Lord 
Northbrook that the French Government 
were making very great exertions to 
replace their wooden vessels, which were 
all perishing, by new vessels; and I 
predicted that the country would be 
alarmed if we did not make more pro- 
gress in the building of iron-clads. Lord 
Northbrook concurred in that view, and 
he set to work steadily and effectually 
to increase the building of iron-clads, 
and during the five years he was in 
Office he gradually raised the tonnage 
of iron-clads built in each year from 
something like 8,000 tons to 12,000 
tons. The action of the French Govern- 
ment was somewhat the reverse. They 
continued the building of iron-clads at a 
great rate up to the year 1882, expending 
upon them large sums of money which 
were provided by loan, and not by the 
ordinary Votes for Naval Services. In 
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1882 the French Admiralty ceased to 
pursue that policy; the French Legisla- 
ture no —— agreed to advance money 
by way of loan, and the Admiralty had 
to fall back again upon the ordinary 
Estimates; and from 1882 the buildin 

of iron-clads has greatly fallen off, — 
is not to be at all compared with our 
own. In 1884, in spite of this reduction, 
there arose an alarm in this country on 
the subject of the French building, and 
in consequence of that, and in deference 
to public opinion, a large addition was 
made by Lord Northbrook’s Board to 
the building of iron-clads. In that year 
they undertook to lay down no fewer 
than seven new iron-clads, of which five 
were to be belted cruisers, and two large 
vessels of the Admiral class. They laid 
down the five belted cruisers; they 
contracted for two vessels of the large 
type; and in 1885 my hon. Friend the 
then Secretary to the Admiralty—the 
Member for Hastings (Sir Thomas 
Brassey)—proposed to this House, on 
behalf of his Board, to lay down two 
more iron-clads. The following year 
the noble Lord the Member for Middle- 
sex (Lord George Hamilton), then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, carried this 
policy still further, for he laid down four 
new iron-clads, two of which were belted 
cruisers, and two vessels of the larger 
type. I shall presently have something 
to say upon the type of vessel; mean- 
while I have to raise the question whe- 
ther the policy being pursued is a proper 
one. It will be seen that, during the last 
year and a-half, we have laid down no 
fewer than 11 iron-clads. {Lord Gzorcr 
Hamriton: They are not all iron-clads. } 
I venture to call them iron-clads because 
they have armour plates on their sides 
to protect them against shot; at all 
events, they rank against the second 
class of French iron-clads. During the 
period I have named we have laid down 
no fewer than 11 vessels, end the French 
have only laid down two. We have now 
18 iron-clads in various stages of build- 
ing in the Dockyards and by contract, 
including the two vessels the subject of 
my Motion. Now, I think the Committee 
will be surprised to hear that, while we 
have displayed such activity in the 
building of iron-clads, other countries, 
almost without exception, have come to 
an opposite conclusion. Germany has 
come to the deliberate conclusion not to 
build any more iron-clads. She has 
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only one first class iron-clad completed 
and one building, and for four or five 
years she has practically abandoned the 
idea of increasing her Iron-Clad Fleet. 
She has, however, enormously developed 
her torpedo vessels, trusting to such 
vessels for the defence of her coasts. 
The same policy has been pursued by 
Austria, who has a small but powerful 
Navy ; she has only one vessel building, 
and that not of the first class. Italy is, 
no doubt, building four or five large 
vessels, but they are not, strictly speak- 
ing, iron-clads. They are what we 
should call protected vessels; their 
vitals — their engines and their guns— 
are protected by heavy armour, but the 
main portion of their hulls are entirely 
unprotected, and they trust rather to 
their very great speed to bring them 
safely out of any combat in which they 
may become engaged. These vessels 
have a speed of 18 knots. I know that 
it is the opinion of able officers like Sir 
Cooper Key that, if the Italian vessels 
came to close quarters with our larger 
iron-clads, they could not stand, but 
must be destroyed. In the event of our 
coming into conflict with them, they 
will, no doubt, take advantage of their 
great speed. If these vessels are to 
be taken into account at all, it is 
certain that we have nothing to cope 
with them; because neither our existing 
iron-clads, nor those proposed to be laid 
down, have anything like a speed of 18 
knots. For my part, I do not think it 
is at all necessary to take these Italian 
vessels into account. They were built 
for a special purpose—for the special 
protection of the Coast of Italy—and I 
do not think we shall ever find’ourselves 
in conflict with Italy. Then, the United 
States have for some time past given up 
all idea of building iron-clads. I think 
that, at the present moment, they are 
building some fast cruisers. They have 
seven powerful Monitors on the stocks ; 
but for the last seven or eight years 
they have not made any additions to 
their building. Then, again, Russia has 
only one iron-clad of the first class, the 
Peter the Great. She has three iron- 
clads building in the Black Sea, and 
three iron-clads, not of the first class, 
building in the Baltic. But Russia has 
one-half of her Navy boxed up in the 
Black Sea, and the other half in the 
Baltic ; and, therefore, I do not think 
we need take very much alarm from her. 
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France in the matter of iron-clads. | 
Apart from France, it is absolutely cer- | 


tain that we need not count a single 
iron-clad. The iron-clads of the first 


class belonging to other countries are so | 
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apart from the vessels we have now 
under construction, we have not that 
superiority over existing vessels which 
we ought to have. I know nothing so 
difficult to arrive at as a perfectly fair 
comparison of the Fleets of the two 


few that, if we have a reasonable supe- | countries. Each country has a long list 


riority over France, it is certain that | 


we could cope with any possible com- 
bination. What, then, is the present 
position of France with respect to iron- 
clads? A great change has come over 
her policy. While we have been in- 
creasing enormously our building, France 
has been reducing hers. We have, as 
I have already said, laid down 11 vessels 
during the last two years, and France 
has laid down two only, and these two 
—the Brennus and the Charles Martel— 
which were in their programme two years 
ago, they have recently suspended, after 
something like £60,000 had been spent 
upon them. The determination of the 
Government was announced in the fol- 
lowing communique to the Press :— 

“Orders have been given to suspend all work 
on the Brennus and Charles Martel, upon which 
some money has been expended, and which are in 
the programme for the year 1886. Rather than 
undertake new large ships, we shall do well to 
finish those that are building and completing 
until experience shall have shown that it is neces- 
sary to construct ships of larger dimensions, and 
until we know what types are necessary for our 
Fleet.” 

Lord Gzorcz Haminton: What is the 

ate of that?) I cannot give the exact 
date; but it appeared within the last 
few weeks. Now, that is really the pre- 
sent policy of the French Government— 
namely, to complete the vessels on which 
a considerable amount of work has 
already been expended, and to suspend 
the building of the vessels which have 
been most lately laid down, and that is 
a policy which I venture to ask the 
Committee to pursue as regards the Vile 
and the Zrafalgar. I ask the Committee 
to do so on the ground that it will be 
better to complete the enormous iron- 
clads we have on the stocks, and on 
which considerable sums have already 
been expended, and to see what expe- 
rience teaches us before constructin 
two such costly ships as the Wile me 
Trafalgar. We have often emulated 
France in the building and laying down 
of iron-clads; would it not be well to 
emulate her in the suspension of opera- 
tions upon vessels of this expensive cha- 


racter? It may be said, however, that, 
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of lame ducks—of obsolete vessels, of 
costly failures—which must be elimi- 
nated. By presuming everything against 


/ours and everything in favour of the 


French vessels, by not meting out the 
same measure to both countries, it is 
quite possible for the alarmists to arrive 
at any result they like. A certain num- 
ber of the French ships have this pecu- 
liarity in the opinion cf alarmists here 
—-they may be reckoned either as first- 
class ships or as second-class ships. 
When it is desired to press the Govern- 
ment here to renewed exertions in the 
building of big vessels, these French 
ships are included in the list of tirst- 
class vessels; and when, on the other 
hand, it is desired to advance the build- 
ing of second-class ships or belted 
cruisers, these French ships are included 
in the second-class. It was by some 
such process that Admiral Hood recently 
maintained in Zhe Times that in ships 
built and building of the first-class the 
French are on an equality with our- 
selves. There never was a more mis- 
leading statement. The most autho- 
ritative comparison we have is one pro- 
duced by Lord Northbrook and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hastings (Sir 
Thomas Brassey) in 1884, when they 
were asking Parliament to authorize a 
very large increase of expenditure on 
the Navy, and when they could have no 
motive for giving too favourable a ver- 
sion of our comparative strength. Lord 
Northbrook stated then that he had 
asked his Naval Colleagues at the Board 
of Admiralty to go through the list of 
French and English iron-clads, and with- 
out reference to any arbitrary classifica- 
tion of ships into first, second, or third 
class, to see what the general com- 
parison between the ships was, making 
every allowance in favour of the French 
vessels, and every allowance against our 
vessels, and therefore making the com- 
parison as favourable as possible to the 
French, and as sahacteelin as possible 
tous. The comparison was made with 
this result—that of modern vessels this 
country has 30 with a tonnage of 
210,000, and France 19 with a tonnage 
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of 127,000, and of quasi-obsolete vessels 
this country has 16 with a tonnage of 
116,000, and France 12 with a tonnage 
of 52,000, making a total of 46 English 
ships and 326,000 tons, and 31 French 
ships and 180,000 tons. Since then 
several vessels have been completed and 
many more been commenced. Taking 
these into account, and speaking only of 
the modern ships, and excluding the 
quasi-obsolete vessels, this country has 
built and building, excluding the Ni/eand 
Trafalgar, 51 vessels with 358,000 tons, 
and France 32 vessels with 238,000 tons, 
and these will all be complete within 
three years. There is, however, to be 
remembered, with reference to the 
French vessels, that eight of the vessels 
included in the list are wooden vessels 
of which it is well known that 16 years 
is the limit of their existence. Some of 
these vessels have already exceeded this 
age, others are approaching it, and in 
three years’ time they will all have 
dropped out. A deduction, therefore, 
should be made of six vessels and 
49,000 tons; and the figures will then 
be 51 English vessels with 358,000 tons, 
and26 French vessels with 189,000 tons, 
ora proportion of nearly two to one. Iam 
prepared, then, tocontend that at present 
the fair relative strength of the English 
to the French iron-clads is that of three 
to two, and at the end of three or four 
years, when the vessels building are 
complete, and when time shall have 
worked its inevitable effect on wooden 
vessels, the proportion will be two to one. 
This, I venture to say, is a far higher 
proportion than at any time in the past 
history of the two countries except just 
at the conclusion of the Great War. It 
will be found that, as a rule, the French 
have endeavoured to maintain a propor- 
tion of two to three. I hold, then, that, 
apart from the Nile and Trafalgar, our 
present and future supremacy in iron- 
clads is well assured, not only over 
France, but over all other vessels which 
could be brought against us. I have, 
therefore, come to the conclusion that 
the building of the two iron-clads, the 
Nile and the Trafa'gar, is at the present 
moment quite unnecessary, especially in 
view of the fact that the French Govern- 
ment have suspended the building of 
two vessels of somewhat similar type, 
although possibly not quite so large. I 
ask the Committee to come to the con- 
clusion that we may, having regard to 
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the present condition of our iron-clads, 
very safely suspend the building of these 
two vessels, at all events, so long as the 
French suspend the building of their 
two vessels. I have now to deal with 
another part of the case—namely, the 
type or design of the two iron-clads I 
refer to. It was the policy of Lord 
Northbrook, steadily pursued during the 
five years of his tenure of Office, not to 
increase the size of the iron-clads he 
laid down, but to keep them within 
moderate dimensions, believing that 
numbers are of more importance than 
size. That was the policy he announced, 
and I have no doubt it was the policy 
which he would have carried out had he 
remained in Office. The late Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Sir Thomas Brassey) 
did not mention what the type of the 
vessels which he proposed to lay down 
in the Dockyards would be; but I have 
very little doubt that, in pursuance of the 
policy which I speak of, the two iron- 
clads, the Nile and Trafalgar, would have 
been vessels of moderate size. Lord 
Northbrook’s Board had not actually 
laid down the two vessels in 1885 when 
they went out of Office. The noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) came in as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and had to decide the ques- 
tion what vessels should be laid down. 
It appears, if I am rightly informed, 
that within a very few days of the noble 
Lord coming into Office the Board over 
which he presided laid down the condi- 
tions under which the designs were to be 
made for these two new iron-clads, and 
those vessels involved two vessels of 
very much larger type than any built 
before. They were to be vessels of 
11,400 tons each, 1,400 tons larger than 
any vessel previously built, and instruc- 
tions were given to the Constructor’s 
Department to prepare designs for such 
vessels, the speed, the armour plates, 
and the various other conditions being 
assigned to them by the Admiralty 
Board. The designs were prepared by 
the Constructor’s Department; but I am 
positively assured on authority I cannot 
doubt that in laying the designs thus 
ordered before the Board the late Chief 
Constructor, Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, on 
behalf of himself and all the other Con- 
structors of the Admiralty, protested in 
the strongest terms against them. I 
asked a Question on the point a few 
nights ago, and my right hon. Friend 
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the Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Hibbert) answered me in an official 
manner with which I am very well ac- 
quainted. I am too old a Parliamentary 
hand not to know how to read between 
lines, and I very well understand that it 
was not convenient to admit the accuracy 
of my information. In the absence of a 
specific denial on the part of the present 
or late Board, I must ask the Commit- 
tee to accept as a fact that the whole of 
the Constructors of the Admiralty ex- 
pressed an adverse opinion as regards 
the designs of these two vessels, and 
that later both the late and the present 
Chief Constructors of the Admiralty re- 
ported against the designs, repudiated 
responsibility for them, and asked that 
a Committee on Designs, similar to that 
of 1871, presided over by Lord Dufferin, 
might be appointed to consider what 
should be the types of the newest 
vessels of war. I believe that the seve- 
ral objections raised to these vessels are 
in this direction—that with a greatly 
augmented size there is no advance in 
essential qualities. The whole of the 
increase has been devoted to accumu- 
lating armour on the sides of the 
vessel, and for that other much more 
important qualities have been sacri- 
ficed. It is, I believe, the opinion 
of the Constructors, past and present, 
that with regard to their great increase 
of size, it would have been better to 
have devoted it to increasing the speed. 
It would have been possible to obtain a 
speed of no less than 18 knots without 
sacrificing other qualities of an import- 
ant character, whereas these vessels will 
have a speed of only164 knots—consider- 
ably less than that of the Italian vessels 
to which I have alluded. They will 
only carry 68-ton guns also, instead of 
1C0-ton guns with which the Italians 
are armed; while the guns themselves 
will be only 12 feet from the level of the 
water instead of 22 feet. There are 
other points upon which the Construc- 
tors objected to these vessels—points 
which have been sacrificed in favour of 
an enormous amount of armour plate. 
The real fact is, that this is a matter of 
controversy between the naval officers 
of the Admiralty on the one side, and 
the Scientific Department on the other. 
I will not say which is right; but when 
we are going to spend £2,000,000 on 
two vessels of this enormous size, it 
seems to me an important matter that 
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these differences of opinion should be 
considered. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that the wise course for the Go- 
vernment to take, and for this Commit- 
tee to recommend them to take, is that 
the building of these two vessels should 
be suspended for a time, and the ques- 
tion as to the proper type of large war 
vessels for the future should be referred 
back again to a Committee on Designs 
similar to that which sat in 1871. The 
Committee will recollect the Committee 
of 1871, which was presided over by 
Lord Dufferin. It did very valuable 
service, and its Reports were of very 
great value to the Admiralty in regard 
to the vessels which were afterwards 
laid down. It appears to me that we 
have reached a time when it is right 
and proper to make a new departure. 
The French may be right that the days 
of iron-clads are numbered, and that we 
ought not to lay down any more; and, 
on the other hand, it may be right that 
we should follow the Italians in laying 
down vessels of very great speed, pro- 
tected only in their vital parts. But, at 
all events, we have reached a point at 
which it is possible to make a new de- 
parture, and before proceeding further 
with these costly vessels, the true value 
of which it is not possible accurately to 
determine, and which may be blown up 
by a single torpedo. [ Cries of “‘ No! 4 
Well, I have never heard it doubte 

that a torpedo might blow a hole in 
an iron-clad so that it must go to the 
bottom—at all events, that is the com- 
mon belief amongst a great many people 
who are acquainted with the subject. 
But, however that may be, I submit that 
it is most desirable that we should have 
the very highest and best advice on the 
subject. We should, on the one hand, 
have the best constructive and scientific 
advice; and, on the other hand, the opi- 
nions of naval officers should also be 
fully considered. There is a difference 
even amongst naval officers as to the 
merits of such hugeiron-clads. I know 
that naval officers like Sir Cooper Key 
are of opinion that it is not desirable 
to build iron-clads of such gigantic size ; 
while, on the other hand, we have men 
like Admiral Hood who take an entirely 
different view. WhatI ask of the Com- 
mittee to-night, therefore, is to suspend 
the building of these two vessels for 
the present, and refer the question 
once more to a Committee on Designs, 
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like that which sat in 1871; and although 
a certain amount of money has been 
already expended, it seems to me that 
the course I recommend may be adopted 
without any economic disadvantage. On 
the contrary, I believe it will be better 
to apply the money which it is proposed 
to spend in the present year on the Wile 
and the Zrafalgar, in hastening on the 
other iron-clads building in the Dock- 
yards; and if any money is left over it 
might be spent in laying down some fast 
cruisers, such as have been recommended 
by the noble and gallant Lord the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford). In the meantime, it will be pos- 
sible for the Committee to consider and 
report upon what the type of war vessel 
of the future should be. All I have to do, 
in conclusion, is to ask the Committee to 
suspend er on these two vessels, 
and to follow the action of the French. 
For my own part, I have no prejudice on 
the subject of iron-clads; but when we 
are called upon to spend these enormous 
sums upon a few vessels, I think the 
Committee will do well not to embark 
on them without having first secured 
the very best advice that can be ob- 
tained. I merely move the reduction 
of the Vote with a view of raising this 
very important question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,719,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the —— 
of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home 
and Abroad, which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1887.""—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): The right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just addressed the Com- 
mittee at some length upon the question 
of the building and design of these two 
iron-clads has been misled, and if the 
Committee will give me their kind atten- 
tion for a few minutes I will show that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statements 
are not correct. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman grounds his objection to these 
two iron-clads, first, on the belief that 
they were an addition to the programme 
of Lord Northbrook made by me; and, 
secondly, that these are in excess of the 
size of any Lord Northbrook contem- 
plated building; and, lastly, that they 
will be the last of this class. That 
last sentence can be easily explained. 
I believe that, as has been said, 
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the Nile and Trafalgar will be the 
last of that class if the House of 
Commons places the Government in 
possession of funds to complete them, 
not for the reasons put forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but because 
foreign nations will not attempt to com- 
pete with us if they see we are deter- 
mined not to be outstripped ; but if, on 
the other hand, we adopt the policy of 
laying down ships inferior in speed and 
size, and deficient in offensive and de- 
fensive power, then foreign nations will 
attempt to counteract the advantages 
which you have in the number of vessels 
by concentrating more power in a limited 
number of vessels. I wish to point out 
that the building of the Nile and Trafal- 
gar forms part of a contract or under- 
taking into which the Government of 
which the right hon. Gentleman was a 
Minister entered into with the House of 
Commons. About 18 months ago, it 
will be remembered, there was a wide- 
spread feeling that our Navy was not of 
sufficient strength; and the Government 
of that day therefore changed their 
tactics as far as their Naval Expenditure 
was concerned. I believe I am correct 
in saying that so strong was the feeling 
that had the Government not come for- 
ward with a demand for money to 
strengthen the Navy, and if they had 
not made a large increase in their Navy 
Estimates, in all probability they would 
have been turned out of Office by a 
hostile vote. Now, what was the under- 
standing? The understanding was that 
there should be a large increase in the 
number of ships to be built by contract 
and in the Seckethin and it was stated 
by the Representative of the Board of 
Admiralty that it was the intention of 
the Government of that day to build four 
first-class iron-clads. The Vile and the 
Trafalgar are two of the four ; and, there- 
fore, so far from being iron-clads pro- 


‘moted by the late Board, they are part of 


the programme which the late Board 
inherited from its Predecessor in Office. 
Now I come to the second point. As 
regards their size, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that if Lord Northbrook 
had remained in Office these iron-clads 
would have been much smaller. Now, 
the first thing I, as First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the Marquess of Salis- 
bury’s Administration, did on coming 
into Office was to have placed before 
me all the documents and figures in 
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ion of the.former Secretary to 
the Admiralty when he made his speech 
in moving the Navy Estimates. At that 
time there was a strong attack made on 
the Board of Admiralty for laying down 
ships which in tonnage and speed were 
inferior to the ships of the French Navy. 
In moving the Navy Estimates last year 
the hon. Member for Hastings (Sir 
Thomas Brassey) said that a comparison 
between the ships then building or in- 
cluded in the programme of the two 
countries, England and France, showed 
an excess of 1,000 tons on the part of 
England against France. Well, now, 
Sir, how did the late Secretary to the 
Admiralty arrive at the conclusion that 
the average tonnage was 1,000 in excess 
of that laid down in the French Dock- 
yards? Why, it was by including these 
four iron-clads, of an estimated tonnage 
of 10,500 in two instances, and 12,000 in 
the remaining cases. Lord Northbrook’s 
Board of Admiralty were prepared to 
lay down larger iron-clads; and the late 
Board of Admiralty followed in their 
footsteps by making them of the dimen- 
sions proposed. And what is the reason 
for these iron-clads being so large? I 
do not wish to go into the relative 
strength of the English and French 
Navies ; but every student of the subject 
knows that the French have two iron- 
clads afloat that are more powerful than 
any two of ours, and they have four 
others building in their Dockyards, every 
one of which is heavier than any iron- 
clad that we have laid down for several 
years past. Therefore, we have to con- 
sider what the position of this country 
would be if, unfortunately, we should 
come into collision with France. No 
one will convince me that if a war 
should break out, and we were at war 
with France, we should not find a diffi- 
culty in maintaining our supremacy on 
the seas if the French could concentrate 
a squadron of iron-clads, every one of 
which was more powerful than anything 
we have afloat. That is the reason 
why the late Board of Admiralty deter- 
mined to lay down these four large iron- 
clads. Nowas tothe type. There have 
been many discussions as to how far 
armour should extend in modern iron- 
clads. 
maintained that we should curtail it. 
Well, but these ships were designed 
before rapid firing and machine guns 
were in vogue; and if Sir Nathaniel 
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Barnaby had known that there would 
be such a development in that class of 
guns, he would not have left so large a 
portion of the Admiral class of ships 
unprotected by armour. The Navy, as 
a rule, is opposed to this reducing of the 
armour. I do not say that their opinion 
should be supreme; but I think that 
anybody who is at the Board of Ad- 
miralty ought to take into consideration 
the opinion of the men who have to man 
and to fight these ships. There is one 
type of iron-clad which has given almost 
universal satisfaction to all the officers 
who have been on board and have had 
the command of her, and that is the 
Dreadnought. The right hon. Gentleman 
wishes the House to assent to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee like that 
which inquired into the design of the 
Inflexible, and which sat about 18 months. 
The result was that they were obliged 
to alter considerably the design of the Jn- 
flexible, and she has been the most costly 
vessel ever built by the British Govern- 
ment, through the alterations of her de- 
sign. I am convinced, with many officers 
ofallranks, that we havea bettertypethan 
that of the Inflexible ; and the late Board 
determined to adopt the type of ship 
which had given the most satisfaction to 
the Navy, and which was deemed to be 
the most effective sea-going iron-clad. 
Now, suppose it be necessary to stop 
the building of iron-clads that have been 
laid down—and I would deprecate any 
such course—I would suggest that the 
right hon. Gentleman should direct his 
attention to the Renown and Sanspareil. 
Therefore, if we are in such a pecuniary 
position that we cannot afford all the 
iron-clads which the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the preceding Government 
undertook to lay down, let us as fast as 
possible complete those which it is ad- 
mitted on all hands will be the most 
powerful we ever possessed. I know 
that Sir Nathaniel Barnaby did not alto- 
gether approve of the design of these 
vessels; but that gentleman is hardly 
unbiassed on this subject, for he advo- 
cates shortened armour vessels and the 
concentration of armour in a limited 
area. But he informed me and the late 
| Board that if those two vessels are built 
they will be the most powerful iron-clads 
afloat; and if so hostile a critic admits 
that to be the case, it may safely be con- 
cluded that there is not much defect in 
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their design. I will not go into any 
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minute analysis in regard to the Navies 
of foreign nations; but I think the 
Committee will agree with me that he 
must be a bold man who would at- 
tack Admiral Hood’s figures as to what 
foreign countries are doing. No man 
alive has so technical and minute a 
knowledge of what foreign countries are 
doing as Admiral Hood. I hope the Go- 
vernment will not assent to the proposal 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. The 
cost of these vessels, no doubt, is great, 
but not nearly so great as the right hon. 
Gentleman has stated. The cost is esti- 
mated to be £800,000, and I have an 
estimate made at the time when I was 
First Lord of the Admiralty of what the 
cost per ton of these vessels would be. 
The Renown and Sanspareil would cost 
£70 per ton, the Wile and Trafalgar £74 
per ton, and I believe that everyone who 
has looked into the relative strength of 
the vessels will not object to the small 
increase which these figures show. I 
hope, therefore, that the Secretary to 
the Admiralty will not acquiese in the 
Motion which has been made. One of 
the great complaints against the Board 
of Admiralty for years past has been the 
delay in completing the vessels that were 
laid down. The Board of Admiralty 
have most loyally acquiesed in the joint 
programme of the two preceding Boards, 
and are giving effect to it as rapidly as 
possible; and under the circumstances, 
if we believe that the completion. of 
these two vessels will put an end to the 
costly competition between nations in 
building these large iron-clads, and will 
put us in possession of two of the most 
powerful iron-clads ever built, then I 
trust the House will not listen for one 
moment to the kind of ad captandum ad- 
dress to which we have just listened. 
Smr THOMAS BRASSEY (Hastings): 
I should like to be permitted to address 
to the Committee a few remarks on be- 
half of the Board of Admiralty which I 
had the honour to be connected with 
when we were called upon in 1884, in 
response to a strong public demand, to 
add to the strength of the Navy. Our 
view was that we should endeavour to 
strengthen it in all its parts—that is to 
say, for the defence of commerce, in its 
torpedo flotilla, and for the line of battle. 
For the defence of commerce we pro- 
prosed better cruisers ; for the torpedo 
flotilla we proposed large seafaring 
vessels of the Scout class, and for the 
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line of battle we proposed iron-clads. 
The view of our Naval Advisers was 
that the ships for the line of battle 
should be designed in contemplation of 
the continued use of the gun as the 
principal naval weapon. Against the 
gun the only effective defence which 
had as yet been proposed consisted of 
armour in whatever form it might be 
proposed. For this reason we thought it 
our duty to build four iron-clads for the 
line of batile, and I believe these vessels 
are necessary to put this country in a 
proper position of advantage with re- 
ference to other countries. Having 
gained that position of advantage by 
the construction of these vessels, we 
might very prudently pause and watch 
the development of the shipbuilding 
policy of other countries before we de- 
cided to build additional iron-clads. 
With reference to the types. The types 
of these two vessels were recommended 
to the Board over which the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) presided by 
his Naval Advisers. I will refrain from 
criticizing the designs, but I admit that 
in the Board over which Lord North- 
brook presided there was a strong desire 
not to go beyond the limit of 8,000 tons 
in the dimensions of our ships. I 
accept the advice given to the late 
Board as advice which should command 
the confidence of the House and the 
country. In France there is a general 
consensus of opinion against the con- 
struction of iron-clads. No doubt, the 
present Minister of Marine in France 
is a strong advocate of the substitu- 
tion of torpedo vessels for iron-clads ; 
but, so far as I am advised, I be- 
lieve that opinion in France is far 
from unanimous on this point. To rely 
upon more torpedo-boats as antagonists 
to iron-clads and as vessels to cruise 
npon the high seas is a policy which is 
not generally accepted by the great body 
of naval men in France. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) has referred to the 
defence of our commerce as a matter of 
special urgency. I agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but unless we have a 
decided superiority in iron-clads we may 
find that the enemy has gained the 
command of the Channel, and is in the 
position to bar the entrance to our great 
commercial ports. I hold, Sir, that it is 
wise that these vessels, which are now 
considerably advanced, should be com- 
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pleted; but the question of any further 
construction of iron-clads must be deter- 
mined with reference to the progress of 
naval warfare as it may be developed 
in future years. 

Carratn PRICE (Devonport): I hope 
the Committee will not consent to the 
Motion before it. I am bound to say 
that I have, and always have had, a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy with the doc- 
trine that has been laid down by the 
hon. Member. I am of opinion that if 
the state of the Fleets of other coun- 
tries would admit of it, it would be far 
better to have a large number of 
moderate sized iron-clads than a small 
number of very large ones. But I think 
the whole argument rests on the pre- 
mises that the hon. Gentleman himself 
laid down. Whatdidhesay? Hesaid 
that whilst other countries are building 
these large iron-clads, we should not 
lag behind; and he quoted Admiral Sir 
Cooper Key as a witness on his side. 
To my mind this Admiral is by no means 
a witness on hisside. In the letter he 
wrote to Zhe Times the other day, he 
said he was in favour of building mo- 
derate sized iron-clads, and that he 
hoped these large iron-clads would be 
the last. But what did he also say? 
He said that so long as other countries 
continue to build these large ships, it is 
imperative that we should do the same. 
And he used these remarkable words, 
that I have not forgotten— 

“Tf we are to run this race, let us be sure 
that we do not discontiue it until we feel sure 
that we have won it.” 

Now, the hon. Member referred to the 
Fleets of other countries, and mentioned 
as an argument in favour of discon- 
tinuing the building of large ships that 
France is doing so. But what is the 
reason that France has temporarily dis- 
continued the building of large iron- 
clad ships? It is because she has 
now caught us up in our iron-clad 
shipbuilding policy. She can now 
afford to wait. France has made great 
oe sty in the building of iron-clads 

uring the past few years. She obtained 
large loans for the building of iron- 
clads, and having used the money and 
built these iron-clads, and so put herself 
on a footing of equality with the Fleet 
of this country, she has now discon- 
tinued for the present the building of 
such vessels. He spoke of the two large 
iron-clads, the Charles Martel and the 
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Brennus, the building of which the 
French had suspended. It is true that 
the work of construction in the case of 
these ships is suspended ; but they are 
designed, and they can be taken up and 
proceeded with at any moment. We 
must not forget that France, having 
laid down the principle of obtaining 
money by loan for shipbuilding, can 
always revert to that policy. This will 
be a most useful precedent to her. She 
can always revert to loans for the in- 
creasing of her Armour-Clad Fleet. 
That is a policy which we at present 
have not pursued. We trust to the Ex- 
penditure of the year for the building 
of these vessels. Then we talk of Rus- 
sia. I wonder if the hon. Gentleman 
read the article in The Times of to-day 
about the Iron-Clad Fleet of Russia. I 
do not know whether we can rely upon 
it; but the article was written by a Cor- 
respondent who has been in Russia for 
a long time, and has been studying the 
matter. He tells us that Russia intends 
to lay down 1! first-class, and four or 
five second-class, iron-clads in the Black 
Sea, and eight first-class iron-clads in 
the Baltic. I do not pretend to say that 
that programme will be entirely carried 
out; but if Russia resolves to go on 
with it, it will necessarily result in 
adding very much to the naval force of 
that country. Then the hon. Gentleman 
used another argument. He said that 
Sir Nathaniel Barnaby had expressed 
himself against the designs of the Nile 
and Trafalgar. But he did not tell us 
on what grounds that officer objected to 
the designs. Were his objections objec- 
tions of detail? One thing he did tell 
us was that Sir Nathaniel Barnaby 
objected to these vessels ‘‘ because they 
are not adequated.”” Does he mean be- 
cause they are not large enough? If 
so, we must go on building still larger 
ships ; and I believe Sir Nathaniel Bar- 
naby and others of the Constructive 
Department have gone as far as to say 
that if we were to have ships built as 
naval officers would have them built— 
that is to say, ships capable of doing 
everything which can be expected of 
them by naval officers—we must have 
iron-clads not merely of 11,000 tons, 
but of 22,500 tons burden. So that I 
do not think the hon. Member could 
put Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, or any of 
the Constructors of the Admiralty, into 
the witness-box on his side. As to 
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having a Committee to investigate this 
matter, I do not think it necessary to 
appoint one. The whole question has 
been well considered at the Admiralty, 
not only by the Board of which the Earl 
of Northbrook was the Head, but by the 
succeeding Board, over which the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord George Hamilton) 
presided. The plans have been ap- 
proved, and will be carried out by the 
Government now in Office. 

Tae SECRETARY ro ras ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hrszerr): I rise to give 
a decided opposition to the Motion for 
many reasons. No doubt, my right hon. 
Friend has a desire to save the pockets 
of the taxpayers of the country, and in 
that I sympathize with him; but, at the 
same time, I am decidedly opposed, and 
the Board of Admiralty are decidedly 
opposed, to any system of blowing hot 
and cold at the Admiralty. Plans have 
been adopted, not by one, but by two 
Governments, and now that the recom- 
mendations of these two different Go- 
vernments are being carried out it is 
said that we should hold our hands and 
put a stop to the building of these two 
iron-clads that have been decided upon. 
This is just one of those things in which 
we have so often made mistakes in past 
times. There ought to be at the Admi- 
ralty, more than in any other Depart- 
ment of the Public Service, strict con- 
tinuity. Whether you have one Party 
in Office or another, you ought to have 
a system which will enable you to carry 
on the plans which have been adopted 
by previous Governments. These two 
vessels were not decided upon without 
grave consideration. There is no doubt 
that Lord Northbrook did intend to 
build two large iron-clads. He stated, 
in making his speech in the House of 
Lords, that he proposed to give four 
additional iron-clads tothe Navy. Well, 
two of these iron-clads were to be built 
by contract, and two were to be built in 
our Dockyards. ‘The designs for these 
two iron-clads to be built in our Dock- 
yards did not appear to have been com- 
pleted or decided upon before the change 
of Government. think, however, the 
hon. Gentleman the late Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Ritchie) stated in this 
House that it was intended to build four 
iron-clads. Therefore, I say it was pro- 
posed by the two Governments—both 
the late and the preceding Government 
—to goon with the building of these 
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two iron-clads in our Dockyards. But 
though the late Government approved 
of the designs for the building of these 
two large iron-clads, we are told that 
Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, the late Chief 
Constructor, and the present Chief Con- 
structor, Mr. White, both made protests 
against these two vessels. I believe 
theirs was not so much a protest as a 
criticism upon the two vessels. The 
Memorandum may have amounted to a 
protest—I cannot positively say that it 
did not, because I did not see it—but I 
am informed by the present Chief Con- 
structor, and I think it only right and 
fair that his opinion should be made 
known to the Committee, that the Me- 
morandum he signed contained no opi- 
nion as to the continuance of armour- 
clad construction. He tells me— 

** While I strongly felt the desirability of a 
thorough and careful inquiry into this ques- 
tion before large armoured ships were begun, I 
am strongly of — that, having un 
them, there should be no stoppage of the work.”’ 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 


Central): I rise to Order. I wish to 
ask if the right hon. Member is allowed 


to quote a Memorandum—— 
Mr. HIBBERT: It is not a Memo- 
randum. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Then, a 
private letter written by Mr. White on 
his previous Memorandum sent in to 
the late Board of Admiralty. Is it in 
Order for that to be read without 
our having the document laid on the 
Table ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: This ‘‘ Memoran- 
dum” to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man alludes was not sent in to the Ad- 
miralty, but was sent as a private 
document to the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Is there 
not a copy of it at the Admiralty ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I have not one. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It seems to 
me impossible that the document can 
have been laid before the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty without a copy of it 
being kept. If there is such a docu- 
ment at the Admiralty, it ought to be laid 
on the Table of this House—certainly 
that ought to be done when the right 
hon. Member reads a letter commenting 
on the Memorandum. 

Cotoye, NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
do not wish to interfere in this discus- 
sion—— 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
and gallant Member wish to speak upon 
the point of Order? 

Cotrone, NOLAN: No. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The question 
before the Committee is as to a point of 
Order. If an official communication is 
quoted by a Minister of the Crown, that 
communication must be laid upon the 
Table of the House. But in this case 
the Minister of the Crown says the 
document he has quoted is not an 
official communication, but a private 
letter. 

Mr. HIBBERT: Yes; it is a private 
letter. 

Ms. SHAW LEFEVRE: [I am not 
refarring to that letter, but to the Memo- 
randum from which the quotation was 
made. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): No one has quoted 
from it except the right hon. Gentleman 
himeelf. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I beg the 
noble Lord’s pardon ; my point is this. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty read from a letter written 
by the present Constructor of the Navy 
on that Memorandum which had been 
signed by him and sent in to the pre- 
vious First Lord of the Admiralty. I 
ask whether, if the Memorandum exists 
at the Admiralty, in consequence of its 
having been quoted in this private 
letter it must not be laid on the Table of 
the House ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No; I think that 
would be carrying the rule too far. The 
original document has not been referred 


to. 

Mr. HIBBERT: I have never seen the 
document sent to the late First Lord. I 
wish to say a word or two on the desira- 
bility of continuing the construction of 
these two vessels. I base my argument 
upon thesame ground as the late Board of 
Admiralty based theirs—namely, that it 
is desirable to place this country in a 
position of equality, or even superiority, 
so far as naval matters are concerned, 
with the neighbouring country, France. 
From the Returns I have seen there can 
be no doubt that if we were to give up 
these two vessels we should not be in a 
position of equality with France in re- 
spect of vessels of this large tonnage and 
great power. Even when we have these 
two vessels we shall not be much supe- 
rior. I have gone through this matter 
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very carefully—the comparative strength 
of the vessels of England, France, and 
Italy. Of vessels of between 13,000 and 
14,000 tons displacement, Italy has five, 
England has none, France has none, 
and'Russia has none. Of vessels of be- 
tween 12,000 and 13,000 tons displace- 
ment none of the four countries have 
any. Of vessels between 11,000 and 
12,000 tons displacement England has 
three—taking into account the Wile and 
Trafalgayr—France has three and Italy 
has five. When we come to vessels of 
between 10,000 and 11,000 tons dis- 
placement, we find that England has six 
and France five—leaving out of account 
the two vessels named ; of vessels of be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 tons England 
has 11, France three, Russia one; and 
of vessels of between 8,000 and 9,000 
tons England possesses five, France three, 
Italy none, and Russia two. It comes 
to this, that if you take the larger vessels 
and give up these two, the Nile and 7ra- 
falgar, England will be in a position 
of great inferiority as compared with 
France, I am not one of those who wish 
always to be crying out for a large 
amount of expenditure, or for this coun- 
try to be placed in a position of supe- 
riority to all other countries; but I do 
think, when we look at the position of 
this country as regards our Colonies and 
commerce, and all we have to do for the 
Empire, that we are entitled to place 
ourselves in a position of superiority to 
the neighbouring country, France. 

think these two vessels will be the means 
of placing us in that positiun. On these 
grounds I should be sorry if the Com- 
mittee were to agree to reduce the Vote 
by the amount necessary for these two 
vessels, I should like to draw the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) to this. He says 
that France has given up the building 
of iron-clads. They certainly have given 
up the building of these two iron-clads 
which have been spoken of; but they 
have commenced them, and they can be 
continued at any time. 1 find that though 
the French have been suspending work 
on armoured shipbuilding, a Note is at- 
tached to the French Budget of 1887 
stating that if the experiments with tor- 
pedo- boats and torpedoes do not give the 
anticipated results additional provision 
will have to be made for armoured ves- 
sels. That shows that they are only 
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torpedo fleets. I believe that these trials 
which have lately been carried on by 
France have not proved so satisfactory 
as they were expected to be. The special 
organ of the anti-iron-clad party in 
France has said that no one would dream 
of giving up the construction of iron- 
clads altogether. What is wanted, it 
says, is not pure iron-clads, but more 
cruisers and torpedo boats. We may 
say the same thing. We do not want 
to give up these two iron-clads which 
have been commenced, and on which 
considerable sums have already been 
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spent — something like £300,000 or) 
£400,000; and we certainly do admit | 


that we want more fast cruisers and 
more torpedo boats, and I trust that 
whoever is in power next year will 
give them to us. Looking at the whole 
matter under all the circumstances of 
the case, I trust that the Committee will 
not agree to the proposal of my right 
hon. Friend. It would be a most mis- 
taken policy to first begin to build two 
large vessels of this kind, and then to 
cease to build them, using the money—as 
the right hon. Gentleman suggested -—for 
some other purpose. If we did adopt 
such a policy as that, we should never 
know what our policy was going to be. 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): There seems to be an impression 
on the part of some hon. Members that 
a Committee of the Whole House for 
dealing with Army and Navy Estimates 
ought to be made up entirely of experts. 
The result of that, clearly, would be that 
those who represent the taxpayers of the 
country would appear only when the 
Budget or Ways and Means had to be 
provided. I think, however, that those 
who pay the piper should have some 
voice in selecting the tune. I agree 
entirely with the hon. Gentleman in the 
observation he made to the effect that it 
is an undesirable thing that in our naval 
policy we should be continually blowing 
hot and cold, although when the hot 
blast comes it is only right that the cold 
should follow. What happened only 
recently in regard to the Navy? There 
was a naval scare got up by a certain 
newspaper in thiscountry. It could not 
have been got up by the Naval Autho- 
rities; it was got up from the outside, 
and unfortunately the late Board of Ad- 
miralty fell into it, and the consequence 
was that the alarmists were indulged 
with an enormous expenditure, still fur- 
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ther to increase the defences of this 
country. Well, Sir, in the first place I 
wish to urge that this is a most incon- 
venient time in which to be going on 
with the expenditure of large sums of 
money. No one can doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will find increasing diffi- 
culty in providing Ways and Means. I 
undertake to say that there are number- 
less infinitely better ways in which this 
prodigious sum of £2,000,000, which it 
is proposed to spend on these two gigan- 
tie vessels, could be used. I say, as a 
business man—and I have listened a 
hundred times to these debates—that, 
giving all credit for sincerity and ability 
to the Naval Authorities in this House, 
we nevertheless always find that when 
new schemes are proposed there is im- 
mense enthusiasm for them; but that 
the enthusiasm soon wanes, and that 
almost before new vessels are finished 
we hear them denounced as of an obso- 
lete type, and the very last that can be 
built of the kind. Why is it that the 
Admiralty are advised to suspend work 
upon these two enormous iron-clads? It 
is because everyone but the Constructors 
regard the type as a most miserable 
type, altogether insufficient for most 
modern naval purposes. I am unable 
to enter enthusiastically into the views 
that are put before the Committee of the 
House of Commons when new schemes 
of increased expenditure on shipbuilding 
are indulged in. I look upon them with 
suspicion from the outset, and events 
show that I am far from wrong. As 
time goes on it confirms the views I have 
taken. I undertake to say that this 
£2,000,000 would be infinitely better 
spent on 10 swift cruisers for the pro- 
tection of our commerce. I will go fur- 
ther than that, and say that if the money 
were spent in building not two huge 
iron-clads, but four of moderate size, 
they would give greater security to the 
country. We have heard it said that 
France may get command of the Chan- 
nel. Well, it seems to me there would 
be infinitely less danger of that if our 
interests were protected, not by two large 
iron-clads, which cannot be everywhere 
at once, but by four moderate-sized ships. 
It is said that we must have a powerful 
Navy to protect our important seaports. 
Well, let us distribute our means of 
offence and defence. Surely we shall 
be better able to protect all our ports by 
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means of four swift moderate-sized iron- 
clads, than by two huge fighting ma- 
chines incapable of anything like celerity. 
When we come to consider how much 
poverty is pleaded from the Treasury 
Bench, and how badly money is wanted 
for most useful purposes, we are bound 
to protest against such an extravagant 
expenditure as that involved in the 
building of these two colossal ships. 
The other day we were discussing the 
question of providing harbours of re- 
fuge along our Coasts—and these are 
things which are of the utmost necessity 
—and we heard that in connection with 


one of these harbours for the past five | 


years it has not been possible to obtain 
an outlay of more than £200 a-year. 
As a matter affecting the welfare of the 
people of this country, I undertake to 
say that an increased expenditure on 
harbours of refuge would be much more 
to the advantage of our commerce and 
industries, and would redound much 
more to the credit of the country, 
than this expenditure on monster iron- 
clads. One step further I wish to 
take. What was put before us by the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton)? He gave as 
a probable reason why France had 
ceased to build these enormous ships 
that they have overtaken us in ship- 
building, and that, therefore, they might 
rest on their oars. That is what I have 
always said when we are urged to an 
increased expenditure. When France 
has put itself in the happy position of 
being ahead of us, the next step we take 
is to set them the example of starting 
again in this mad race of competition. 
I say there is no limit to it. You may 
rest assured that these two countries, 
France and England, relatively speak- 
ing, will never be in a safer condition 
with regard to each other than they are 
now, however much they both spend in 
naval armaments. I must say it is a 
sign of returning common sense to find 
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that a noble Lord in “ another place” | 


has given Notice of his intention to 
move a Resolution in favour of reducing 
the naval armaments of the country. 
I sincerely believe that this isa great 
mistake on the part of the Board of 
Admiralty, and that their indulging in 
any such expenditure of public money 
will in a short time lead to great public 
dissatisfaction. We are told with regard 
to these new ships that the French Go- 
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vernment are spending so much. But, 
Sir, if it is possible for the French 
Government to spend so much money, 
we are not in a position to do so; and I 
still strongly urge upon hon. Gentlemen 
on special grounds that this is one of the 
things which the people of this country 
do not approve. I admit that the House 
|of Commons is somewhat demoralized, 
‘and that the attendance of hon. 
| Members, except those who never stop 
without there is a chance of increased 
public expenditure, is small. I see the 
noble Lord opposite smile, as he always 
will no doubt ; but I venture to prophesy 
that before these enormous ships are 
launched there will be a universal con- 
demnation of the folly of building such 
vessels when much smaller ships would 
suffice. 

Apmtrat FIELD(Sussex, Eastbourne): 
I should not have troubled the Com- 
mittee were it not for the remarks of 
the right hon. Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). But, Sir, 
I prefer the voice of a former Member 
for Bradford, to whom the Navy owes a 
debt of gratitude for the line he took in 
reference to the late naval scare, and 
who, especially at a meeting presided 
over by the Lord Mayor, did much 
to rouse the country to the necessity of 
having a Fleet prepared to meet the 
designs of Russia. If the right hon. 
Gentleman looks back he will find that 
the Navy has helped to make him what 
he is; and I think it is somewhat un- 
grateful that he should stand up, after 
the display he witnessed at Portsmouth 
last Saturday, and make the remarks we 
have listened to. It was not long ago 
that he was a Member of the present 
Government, and a party to spending 
£80,000,000, and it is certainly strange 
that the right hon. Gentleman should be 
now advocating economy. I was saying 
that I prefer what the late Mr. Forster 
said, who pointed out the sacrifices our 
forefathers made in former times—how, 
when the population was only some 
17,000,000 or 18,000,000, they spent 
£19,000,000 on the naval defences of 
the country. I do not advocate that 
now ; but it shows the spirit of our fore- 
fathers as compared with the degenerate 
spirit of these times. The hon. Member 
who also represents Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth) deprecates the presence of ex- 
perts in this House; but I think there 
are some observations which naval men 
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may well express that are worthy of 
being treated with respect within these 
walls. Wedo not regard as an insult 
the remark which the hon. Member 
once made that naval men should address 
their communications to the Board of 


Admiralty in writing—we all look upon | 
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millions sterling, and surely it is de- 
fended cheaply at the cost of £12,000,000; 
and I do not think even the hon. 
Member for Bradford will object to 
that comparatively small premium of 
insurance. Now, with regard to France, 
has the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
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that as chaff. The hon. Member, how- | Shaw Lefevre) seen the Report of the 
ever, is a great economist, and a disciple | French Minister of Marine? That Mi- 
of a great man, Mr. Cobden; and I | nister has given his opinion, since the 
should like to fortify him by some of the mancouvres at Boulogne, that France 
remarks of Mr. Cobden himself, who, on cannot do without iron-clads, and that 








a former occasion, had said— 


“Tam not one for reducing our Navy in any 
degree below that proportion to the French which | 
the exigencies of our Service require. England | 
has four times the mereantile tonnage of France to | 
protect at sea, and that surely gives us a legitimate | 
pretension to have a larger Navy than France, | 
and to have a Navy in the same proportion to the | 
French which we find to have existed in the past | 
century.” 

What was that proportion? In 1792 

we had 153 sail of the line, as against 

86 of the French; in 1803, 146, as | 
against 66; and in 1850, 86, as against | 
45. It was always in the proportion of | 
two toone. But England is a wealthy | 
Power, and the time may come when it 

will be necessary to protect your com- | 
merce. It is all very well, so long as | 
peace continues, to complain of naval 

expenditure; but, depend upon it, if, 
you refuse a legitimate expenditure now, | 
you will in time of war turn round and | 
curse those who have failed to keep up | 
the strength of the Navy. Of course, [| 
know that naval opinion is thought | 
little of by hon. Gentlemen who come 
from Bradford ; but, at the same time, 
I do not think that their opinions on 
these matters stand so low in the esti- 
mation of the public that they would 
not be preferred to that of the hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken. A 
great authority, Admiral Hood, said on 
the 22nd of May last on the subject of 
these ships— 

“ T assert, as a matter of fact, that the Nile and 
the Trafalgar, as designed, will be far more 
powerful battle ships than any other in British or 
French Navies. 1 also assert that they are most 
necessary, in order to maintain our battle ships | 
at a proper strength, and I therefore deprecate 
most strongly the idea of stopping their con- | 





|they are essential to her existence; 
and let me remind hon. Members that 
the fate of nations will be decided by 
actions in home waters—in other words, 
by battle ships against battle ships. All 
naval men know that we require cruisers, 
and by all means let us have what the 
Service requires. If iron-clads are ne- 
cessary, let us have them, and give us 
also the cruisers which the country 
needs. The hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth) says that smaller iron- 
clads would be better in the Channel 
than large ones, on the principle that 
four policemen are more likely than two 
to catch a burglar. But what is to be 
done with the large cruisers that may 
come up against small cruisers? No, 
Sir; you must have colossal iron-clads 
to meet colossal iron-clads, and it is 
necessary for Imperial interests that 
you should have them. I may here 
refer the hon. Member for Hastings 
(Sir Thomas Brassey) to what he said 
with regard to the completion of ships ; 
his policy, however, and the pledges 
given by him in this House, have been 
departed from. I take the hon. Gentle- 
man’s words from Hansard. He said— 

“With regard to all the ships in progress, I 
desire to give an assurance to the Ilouse that 
they will be proceeded with as rapidly as 
possible.” 

Where, I ask, is the rapidity ? 

“ We desire to present the protection of com- 
merce as the main purpose of the large additional 
expenditure on building for which we are asking 
the sanction of the House. ... We shall pro- 
ceed with the utmost speed, consistent with due 
economy, in the Dockyards ; and with regard to 
contractors, no obstruction will be imposed upon 
their exertions,” —(3 Hansard, [294] 456-7-8.) 


struction.” | Now, I ask whether those assurances 
What naval men deplore are the fits | have been fulfilled? They were given 
and starts which take place in our| by the hon. Member for Hastings, and 
naval policy. You have a colossal trade; | I think the right hon. Gentleman the 
but probably you do not always bear in | Secretary to the Admiralty should see 
mind that it requires defending. That that they are carried out, and that there 
trade is represented by thousands of | will be no delay in constructing torpedo 
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boats. But I have it on good authority 
that we are not getting these as fast as 
we ought; and [ am perfectly safe, I 
think, in saying that by the end of the 
year you will not have 25 of these 
boats, whereas you ought to have 40; 
and if rumours of another war come 
upon us there will be another scare and 
panic. Public attention has passed 
away from the question of these boats 
for a time; but the matter is a very im- 
portant one, and it is our duty to press 
it on the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Sir EDWARD J. REED (A Lorp of 
the Treasury) (Cardiff): I hope I may 
be allowed to say a few words of remon- 
strance against some of the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth). I am quite unable 
to perceive why the hon. Gentleman 
always puts himself forward as the spe- 
cial Representative in this House of the 
taxpayers. Why, Sir, I represent twice 
as many taxpayers as he does, and my 
hon. Friend near me three times as 
many. I refer to this matter with con- 
siderable pain. It is well known that 
some of us were filled with great anxiety 
as to the ships built by the Admiralty. 
Myright hon. Friend (Mr.Shaw Lefevre), 
upon whose speech I think a little light 
ought to be thrown, was in Office during 
the laying down of many of the ships 
which are now objected to. The time 
arrived when the Admiralty was aroused 
toasense of the dangerous character of 
the ships, and stopped the buildingof any 
more of them. Iam at a loss to under- 
stand how the right hon. Gentleman, 
who has been a party to the construction 
of ships of this kind, many of them 
costing as much as the ships he has re- 
ferred to this evening, should evince his 
present economical tendencies. [Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre: I cannot admit that.) 
The right hon. Gentleman says he cannot 
admit it; but the right hon. Gentleman 
gave figures which fell short of the ex- 
penditure on some of the vessels which 
went before him. I venture to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman exaggerated 
the cost and size of the proposed vessels ; 
he spoke of vessels the size and cost of 
which cannot be conceived; but will 
the Committee believe that those ves- 
sels exceed by 100 tons only the size 
of the Jnflexible laid down some years 
ago? Then, speaking of the Italian 
ships, he made this remark—that they 
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out of action. I should say, however, 
that they would be better employed. 
The right hon. Gentleman has exag- 
gerated in an extraordinary manner the 
figures relating to the Iron-clad Navy of 
the country. There are some people, 
into the interior of whose minds I am 
unable to penetrate, who seem to think 
it would be a reasonable thing to send 
human beings into battle in vessels com- 
posed of steel less thick than this paper 
without any protection against the arms 
of the enemy. I consider that people 
who would do that approach very nearly 
to the criminal classes, and I hope we 
have not arrived at the time when we 
cannot afford to find for the seamen who 
fight for us abroad some degree of pro- 
tection. The First Lord under the last 
Administration (Lord Northbrook) con- 
sented to lay down a number of cruisers 
with an armour belt to protect them 
against the first and worst effects of 
gun-fire; they were vessels with a belt 
as the first element of protection; they 
have no protection for their guns, and 
no protection for that part of the crew 
employed in an engagement with the 
enemy; they are solely cruisers pro- 
tected around the waist; they are to be 
employed in protecting commerce and 
in overhauling privateers, and in those 
respects I have no doubt they will per- 
form their service well. But it is en- 
tirely misleading the Committee to come 
down and include these vessels in the 
number of our iron-clads, and talk about 
their engaging the second-class iron- 
clads of France. I beg leave to state 
that they could do nothing of the kind. 
They have no gun protection, and are 
unfit to engage iron-clads of any class. 
It is entirely misleading the Committee 
to persuade us that the iron-clads are of 
the dimensions which the right hon. 
Gentleman states. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that other countries are 
giving upiron-clads. We have heard a 
good deal about the building of these 
vessels being stopped ; but we are also 
given tounderstand that they are stopped 
because of a disposition on the part of 
the French Government to suspend the 
construction of iron-clads, while the fact 
is that in an unfortunate moment the 
Chief Constructor of their Navy was 
brought under influences which at one 
time prevailed in this country and laid 
down two ships of a type approved at 
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the time by our Admiralty ; but having | Both parties have agreed that, in future 
discovered that they were of an objec- | our ships of war shall be built quickly. 
tionable type, after no great amount | If that is the case, I can assure my right 
of progress had been made with them, | hon. Friend that we shall certainly have 
their construction was carried no fur- | a much better return for our money than 
ther. The stoppage of these ships ought, | we have hitherto had. Ido not wish to 
therefore, to be no guide to us in any ; detain the Committee; but I think it is 
sense, except as a reason for casting out | right I should put these views forward, 
this Motion, because if we were to stop | and express the hope that the Commit- 
building the two vessels in question we tee will not be at all influenced by this 
should be getting rid of the only really | attempt to revive—for that is the object 
powerful and effective vessels we have of this Motion—an obsolete type of 
laid down for many years and returning | vessels, and to stop the building of two 
to the building of an objectionable class. | of the most efficient iron-clads that have 
I have given, I believe, the correct rea- | ever been laid down in this country. 

son for the stoppage of the Charles) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Martel and the Brennus. My right hon. | | Central): Perhaps I may be allowed a 
Friend will say that it is better to build | few words in reply. I think my right 
10 cruisers than these two ships. I hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
should like to state the matter in this! miralty (Mr. Hibbert) must uninten- 
way. Suppose some big brutal fellow | tionally have made a mistake when he 
were to be making his way down Parlia- | said that £200,000 has already been 
ment Street and knocking down every | spent on these vessels. On referring to 
decent person he met, the plan of my | the Estimates I find it is stated that up 
right hon. Friend would be to get hold | to the end of the financial year, 31st of 
of all the small boys in the neighbour- | March, £20,000 would be spent in labour 
hood to stop him. What I would do, | and materials on these vessels. I was 
however, would be to find out a man big at Portsmouth a few days ago, and I was 
enough to stop him, and not expose the | informed that about £8,000 had been 
boys to all the risk. Why, Sir, the| spent in labour. I do not think it is 
vessels spoken of to-night would drive possible that anything like £20,000 has 
before them all the belted cruisers, and | been spent in labour alone. Possibly a 
all the second, third, and fourth class , large amount of materials may have 
iron-clads ; and I think it is our duty, | been ordered for the vessels; but then 
and certainly it is consistent with the | that material will not be thrown away ; 
spirit of the nation in the past, as I | it will be available for other work. My 
hope it is in the present, not to allow right hon. Friend (Mr. Hibbert) hopes 
any gigantic, domineering iron-clad to! that the Committee will not condemn 
drive our ships into harbour. I must | these vessels. All I ask is that the work 
also deny the accuracy of the state- | upon the ships should be suspended until 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman that} inquiry takes place. The noble Lord 
these vessels will each cost £1,200,000. | the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
There is no justification for that state- (Lord George Hamilton) has practically 
ment. The figures given by the autho- | admitted the main portion of my argu- 
rities are in each case £680,000 for hull} ment. He has admitted that the de- 
and £97,000 for machinery; and they | signs of these vessels have been disap- 
are only brought up to the price of the | proved of by the scientific advisers of the 
Inflexible by the addition for gun mount-| Admiralty. [Lord Georcz Hamirton: 
ings and guns, which were not included | I said Sir Nathaniel Barnaby.] Did he 
in the cost of either of other ships. Fur-| not enter his protest on behalf of the 
ther, there is another point in the re-| other Constructors? Will the noble 
marks of my right hon. Friend on} Lord deny that the late Chief Construc- 
which I must express my surprise—|tor and the present Chief Constructor 
namely, that he has left out of con-| sent in the Memorandum which has 
sideration the fact that money has/| been referred to in the debate, and which 
been squandered in the shape of inte-| the noble Lord, I think, treated as a 
rest on unfinished vessels. My right| private document, and not as an official 
hon. Friend leaves all that loss and|one. I ask—Will the noble Lord deny 
waste out of consideration, and for-| that? No; it is admitted that both the 
gets that a change had been brought| lato and the present Chief Constructor 
about in respect to the building of ships. ! protested against the designs of these 
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vessels as being of an inferior character. 
And, furthermore, it is admitted that 
both of them asked that a Committee of 
Designs, similar to that which sat in 
1871, might be appointed to consider the 
types of vessels for the Navy. That, I 
think, is a very strong case to present to 
the House of Commons. 

Sin EDWARD J. REED: It is ad- 
mitted that these are the most powerful 
ships ever laid down. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: What I 
have said is this—and the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) did not deny it 
when I put the question to him—that 
the late Chief Constructor and the pre- 
sent Chief! Constructor signed a joint 
protest or Memorandum, which was sent 
to the noble Lord’s Board, not as a 
private document, but as an official 
document, and in that document they 
protested against these vessels on the 
ground that they were of an inferior 
type, declined to be responsible for 
them, and begged that their names 
might not be attached to the designs. 
That is the information I have received, 
and I believe it to be accurate; at any 
rate, the noble Lord has not denied it. 
The Constructors also asked that a Com- 
mittee of Designs might be appointed 
for the purpose of considering the de- 
signs of these vessels. That, I say, isa 
strong case to present to the House of 
Commons. Ido not think that such a 
case has ever been presented before in re- 
spect of any vessels laid down ; and what 
I ask the Committee to do, before 
committing the country to such an 
enormous expenditure, is to insure a 
reconsideration of the designs by a 
Committee of the character I have 
mentioned. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. Reed) has 
again expressed his disapproval of iron- 
clads of the Admiral class. His view, 
however, is not concurred in either by 
the late or the present Chief Constructor 
of the Admiralty. The question is a 
very technical one, and really is unfit 
for discussion in the House of Commons, 
and I must decline to be drawn into a 
discussion upon it. I have my own view 
upon it; but I should hardly venture to 
put myself forward as an authority at 
all equal to my hon. Friend (Sir Edward 
J. Reed). But if the House were to 
agree to the course I have suggested— 
namely, to appoint a Committee similar 
to that appointed in 1871 to report upon 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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the designs of these vessels, the design 
of the vessels of the Admira/ class would 
be one of the questions which would 
come before the Committee; and I 
think, considering all that has been 
said on the subject, it is extremely 
desirable that the question as to the 
real value of the vessels to which my 
hon. Friend objects should be set at rest 
once and for ever. I am persuaded it 
would be of the utmost advantage to 
the country that a Committee such as 
I have suggested should investigate the 
question. My hon. Friend (Sir Edward J. 
Reed) has said that the alternatives be- 
fore the House are two vessels of this 
great size, or two vessels of an obsolete 
type such as the vessels of the Admiral 
class. That is not the question before 
us. What I have suggested is that we 
should suspend operations on these two 
vessels until a Committee of Designs, 
taking into counsel the best constructive 
and scientific opinion, should advise as to 
what the type of the vessel of the future 
should be. That appears to me to be 
the most prudent course under all the 
circumstances. The noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton) has referred to the 
fact of these two vessels having been 
the subject of a compact between the 
Board of Lord Northbrook and the 
House of Commons. That, no doubt, 
was the case. It is, no doubt, the fact 
that Lord Northbrook’s Board promised 
in their programme two vessels of large 
type; but I have ventured to point out 
to the Committee that circumstances 
have considerably altered since then. 
At that time we were under the impres- 
sion that the French Government were 
acquiring a very large Iron-clad Fleet, 
and that other Governments were also 
increasing the number of their iron- 
clads. I have pointed out very clearly 
that every country in Europe has stopped 
the building of iron-clads, and that 
France has actually suspended the 
building of two large vessels of war. I 
entirely disputed with my hon. Friend 
the reason for that cessation. I quoted 
the official reason of the French Govern- 
ment for stopping operations upon the 
Brennus and the Charles Martel, and it 
is for the same reason—namely, that 
the value of vessels of this large type 
is so doubtful that I now ask the Com- 
mittee to suspend the building of the 
Nile and the Zrafalgar. No doubt the 
Inflexible cost something not far short of 
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what each of these ships is estimated to | which many naval officers have spoken 


cost; but that is the only vessel we have 
of similar type. I shall feel it my daty 
to divide the Committee upon my Mo. 
tion, and I hope I shall have the sup- 
port of a sufficient number of Members 
to justify the course I have taken. 

Cartan VERNEY (Bucks, N., Buck- 
ingham): I hope that before the Com- 
mittee goes to a division someone on the 
Treasury Bench will tell us whether it is 
or is not the case that both the late Chief 
Constructor and the present Chief Con- 
structor disapproved of the types of the 
these vessels, and declined to be respon- 
sible for them. I do not think the Com- 
mittee ought to be asked to divide until 
that question is answered ; if it is not 
answered we ought to take it that these 
vessels are being proceeded with in the 
teeth of the opinion of the efficient and 
responsible experts of the Admiralty. 

Tue CIVIL LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. R. W. Durr) (Banffshire) : 
If the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
been in the House during the whole of 
the discussion he would have heard the 
question answered. 


Question put. 


The Committee dirided:—Ayes 86; 
Noes 160: Majority 74.—(Div. List, 
No. 125.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
There is one feature of this Estimate to 
which I wish to draw the attention of 
the Committee, and that is the great 
discrepancy between the amount allowed 
for the Dockyards in England and that 
allowed for the one Dockyard in Ire- 
land. As much as £1,238,000 was ex- 
pended hay the Dockyards of England, 
while only £1,000 was expended upon 
the Dockyard in Ireland. Of course, I 
cannot expect that the Estimate will be 
changed this year; but I direct atten- 
tion to the discrepancy for the informa- 
tion of the new Parliament; 1,288 to 
1 is altogether out of proportion to 
the contributions which Ireland pays 
to the Imperial Exchequer, which has 
been reckoned at 1-15th or 1-19th, and 
altogether out of proportion to the dif- 
ference of the populations of the two 
countries. It is not owing to the lack 
of harbour accommodation that so little 
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in most satisfactory terms, and there is 
Galway Harbour, which is admirably 
adapted to naval purposes. I hope that 
in the new Parliament this great dis- 
crepancy will be remedied. 

Tne SECRETARY to tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hisserr) (Oldham): I 
think the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
has made a mistake. There is no naval 
shipbuilding at all in Ireland. 

Coroner NOLAN: What I object to 
is that money is not spent in Ireland on 
the building of ships. While, as I have 
said, £1,238,000 is spent upon the Dock- 
yards in England, only £1,000 is spent 
upon the one Dockyard in Ireland. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) £623,700, New Works, Buildings, 
Yard Machinery, and Repairs. 

Mx. J.O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.): I 
desire to recall the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that the Haul- 
bowline Docks have now been in course 
of construction for 20 years or more. I 
can quite understand that these works 
have been continued so long for the 
purpose of employing the surplus con- 
vict labour. But the convicts have now 
been distributed over other establish- 
ments in Ireland, consequently it can no 
longer be urged that the Haulbowline 
Works are kept on for the purpose of 
employing the convicts. It is many 
years since Mr. Maguire, the Member 
for Dungarvan, brought forward a Mo- 
tion in favour of the construction of 
these Docks. The work has been carried 
on in the slowest possible fashion, no 
serious effort having been made to com- 
plete it. There is, indeed, every rea- 
son to believe—the belief is very gene- 
rally entertained by the people in the 
neighbourhood—that the Government 
have no intention whatever of com- 
pleting the Docks, or of bringing them 
to such a condition that they can be 
made available for carrying on ship- 
building to any appreciable extent. 
Shipbuilding at Haulbowline would be 
a great advantage to the people of the 
locality, for it would afford much more 
employment than the mere construction 
of the Dock now does. It is a matter 
of wonderment to the visitors of the 
country that, year after year, these 
Docks should remain in the same un- 


is spent upon the Irish Dockyards. | finished condition; the work does not 
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was five years ago. Besides the reason 
that plenty of employment would be 
afforded to the people of the district, 
there is another reason why these Docks 
should be completed as soon as possible. 
There is, at the present time, in the river 
or the harbour at Cork another Dock 
that might be made an adjunct to the 
Haulbowline Dock. The present Dock 
is fitted with the most perfect ma- 
chinery, and is very suitable for the 
building of vessels of light draught. 
This Dock is known as the Passage 
Dock or the Victoria Shipbuilding 
Dock, and it was inspected by the 
Lords of the Admiralty under the 
late Conservative Government. The 
noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) 
who occupied the position of First Lord 
of the Admiralty was one of the In- 
spectors, all of whom pronounced the 
Dock suitable for the holding of vessels 
of light draught. Now, Mr. Courtney, 
taking into account the fact that the 
Haulbowline Docks have now been in 
course of construction for over 20 years 
and that they are not yet completed, it 
is time the Government were asked what 
they intend to do in regard to these 
Docks. Do they intend to finish them 
at all? Do they intend to do any ship- 
building at all in Ireland? Do they in- 
tend to expend any of the money they 
extract from that country upon naval 
works? I hold that the people of Ire- 
land are entitled to know what it is in- 
tended to do with these Docks. 

Tue CIVIL LORD or ruz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. R. W. Durr) (Banffshire): 
The original Estimate for these Docks 
was £550,000. Of that amount £491,000 
has been spent, and the works are pro- 
ceeding to the satisfaction of the Admi- 
ralty. 

Mr. PULESTON (Devonport): I 
should like to know what are the inten- 
tions of the Government in regard to 
the seamen’s barracks at Devonport? I 
see that towards the erection of these 
barracks £8,000 is appropriated this 
year. That seems a very small sum. 
Some time ago I called the attention of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Hastings (Sir Thomas Brassey), who 
was then Secretary to the Admiralty, to 
the advisability of acquiring the adjoin- 
ing land. I was then told that the ques- 
tion would receive the consideration of 
the Admiralty. I should like to know 
whether any decision has been arrived at? 


Mr. J. O Connor ( Tipperary, 8.) 
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Mr. R. W. DUFF: I believe that 
these baracks, which are intended to 
accommodate 1,000 men, will very soon 
be occupied. The question of the acqui- 
sition of the land adjoining and the en- 
largementof the barracksisstill engaging 
the attention of the Admiralty Authori- 
ties. 

Mr. PULESTON: Is there any pre- 
sent intention of enlarging the bar- 
racks ? 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: We wish to try 
experiments before embarking upon a 
larger scheme. 

Apm1raL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne): 
Mr. Courtney, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to a great want of 
Dock accommodation at Bombay. The 
Dock arrangements at that place aro 
simply disgraceful to a country like this. 
When I was in India a few years ago 
the flag-ship needed repair ; but she was 
obliged to be brought to Malta to be 
docked. All that was wanted at Bom- 
bay was that two Docks should be 
knocked into one and the sill deepened. 
Recommendations had been sent home 
time after time by the Admirals com- 
manding at that Station; but no notice 
had been taken of them. We are at 
present in this deplorable condition— 
that there is no Dock on the Indian Sta- 
tion in which an iron-clad can be ac- 
commodated. This is a matter of the 
greatest Imperial concern, and I hope 
that it will be immediately attended to. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: We have nothing 
to do with the Dock at Bombay. 

Apvmirat FIELD: But it is an Im- 
perial question. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: It is entirely a 
question for the Indian Government. 

Apmirat FIELD: Surely we are not 
to be told that it is no concern of the 
Admiralty that there is no Dock accom- 
modation at such an important Station 
as that of India? The Admiralty send 
ships there, and, therefore, it is their 
bounden duty to see that there is Dock 
accommodation. 


Vote agreed to. 

(4.) £905,800, Military Pensions and 
Allowances. 

(5.) £333,300, Civil Pensions and 
Allowances. 


(6.) £252,000, Extra Estimate for 
Services not Naval.—Freight, &c. on 
Account of the Army Department. 
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Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


MEDICAL ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. Mundella, The 
Lord Advocate.) 

[BILL 163.] COMMITTEE. 
[Progress 31st May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 7 (Members of General Coun- 
cil). 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Prayratr) (Leeds, 
8.): I beg to move, in page 5, line 5, to 
leave out ‘‘two” and insert ‘‘ three,” 
the object being to give one more re- 
presentative on the Medical Council to 
England. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Sir LYON PLAYFAIR: I beg to 
move to leave out the word ‘‘ Durham,” 
in consequence of the Committee having 
agreed to give the University of Victoria 
a separate representative. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Regulations as to election of 
representatives of the medical pro- 
fession). 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tnz 
COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Prayratr) (Leeds, 
8.): There are a series of Amendments 
here, Sir, which are purely technical, the 
object being to leave out the words 
“representatives of the profession,” in 
order to insert the words ‘‘ direct repre- 
sentatives.” 


Page 5, lines 35 and 36, leave out 
“the representatives of the profession,” 
and insert ‘direct representatives ;” 
page 6, lines 2 and 3, leave out ‘ repre- 
sentatives of the profession,” and insert 
“direct representatives ;”’ line 4, leave 
out ‘‘ representative of the profession,” 
and insert ‘‘direct representative ;” 
line 9, leave out “‘ registrar,” and insert 
‘president ;” lines 11 and 12, leave out 
‘‘ representatives of the profession,” and 
insert ‘‘ direct representatives.” 


Amendments agreed to. 


Sm LYON PLAYFAIR: I beg to 
move in page 6, line 30, leave out from 
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“returning officer,” to “ voting paper,” 
in line 33, both inclusive, and insert— 
‘branch council in any part of the United 
Kingdom in which an election is to be held, to 
cause a voting paper to be forwarded by post to 
each registered medical practitioner resident in 
that part at his registered address.” 
This Amendment and the next two or 
three refer to the fact that in the Bill 
the election of the direct representatives 
are to be made by a Central Council. It 
has been represented to me that the 
Branch Council in Ireland should be 
allowed to elect its own representative, 
and the Branch Council in Scotland its 
own representative, and the Council in 
England its representative, instead of the 
whole of the elections being centralized 
in London. The following Amendments 
are to carry that out. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Page 6, lines 34 and 35, leave out 
“ returning officer to forward such voting 
paper,” and insert ‘‘ branch council to 
cause such voting paper to be for- 
warded ;” line 38, leave out ‘ returning 
officer,” and insert ‘‘registrar of the 
said branch council;” line 40, after 
“two,” insert ‘or more.” 


Amendments agreed to. 


On Motion of Dr. Foster (Chester) the 
following Amendments made :—Page 6, 
line 40, leave out ‘‘two,’? and insert 
‘‘one or more;” line 42, leave out 
‘‘two,” and insert ‘‘as many candi- 
dates as there are representatives to be 
elected.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 9 agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Revision of Constitution of 
General Council). 
Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 


.COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Prayrarr) (Leeds, 


8.): I propose to leave out this clause, 
in order that, subsequently, a new clause 
may be moved. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and negatived. 


Clauses 11 and 12 agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Medical diploma of colo- 
nial and foreign practitioner when 
deemed to be recognized). 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND (Hamp- 
stead): I wish to ask whether the 
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Privy Council should have any right to 
interfere in this case? The Medical 
Council is made the judge as to whether 
a diploma is sufficient or not; and I 
should like, therefore, to know why this 
power should be given to the Privy 
Council? I beg leave to move to leave 
out sub-section (2). 

Amendment proposed to leave out 
sub-section (2).—(Sir Henry Holland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That sub-section 
(2) stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rae 
COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Prayrarr) (Leeds, 
S.): The reason is this. It is important 
that foreign diplomas should be re- 
cognized ; and, therefore, it is necessary 
to give the Privy Council this power. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 14 to 17, inclusive, agreed (o. 


Clause 18 (Default of General Council). 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Piayratr) (Leeds, 
8.): I move, Sir, that the clause be left 
out, in order to bring it up in a new 
form. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and negatived. 

Clauses 19 and 20 agreed fo. 


Clause 21 (Saving as to practice of 
existing practitioners). 

Mr. J. B. ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): On behalf of my hon. 
Colleague (Mr. Rathbone), I beg to 
move in page 13, line 24, at the begin- 
ning of the clause, to insert— 


“(1.) Every person who on the day preceding 
the appointed day is registered as a medical prac- 
titioner in respect of any qualification granted by 
any of the colleges or other bodies mentioned in 
Schedule (A) to “ The Medical Act, 1858,” and 
who as a condition of obtaining such qualification 
was required by the college or body granting the 
same to pass, and did pass, an examination con- 
ducted by such college or body in medicine, sur- 
gery, and midwifery, shall be entitled on and after 
the appointed day to all the powers, privileges, 
and immunities conferred by the Medical Acts on 
persons registered thercunder in respect of a 
qualification or qualifications to practise both 
medicine and surgery, or conferred by this Act on 
medical practitioners registered on or after the 
said appointed day, anything to the contrary in 
the Act of the fifty-fifth year of the reign of King 
George the Third, chapter one hundred and 
ninety-four, or in the Medical Acts contained not- 
withstanding. 


Sir Henry Holland 
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(2.) A certificate purporting to be under the 
seal of such college or body, and stating that such 
person, as a condition of obtaining the qualifica- 
tion in respect of which he is registered, was re- 
quired to pass and did pass such examination as 
in this section mentioned shall be prima facie 
evidence in all legal proceedings of the truth of 
the matter therein stated. 

(3.) Except as is by this section provided.” 
The object of the Amendment is this. 
The Bodies referred to in the Amend- 
ment not only examine in medicine, 
but also in surgery and midwifery, and 
the object is that the examination being 
extended to the two latter as well as the 
former the qualification shall also be 
so extended. I do not understand that 
there is any objection to the principle, 
although most of the Corporations ob- 
ject to it because the candidates have to 
me not only the University of Edin- 

urgh, we will say, but also the College 
of Surgeons, and to pay an additional 
fee for it. The only advantage there is 
in it is that they are called upon to pay 
a double fee for practically the same 
issue. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tux 
COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Prayratr) (Leeds, 
S.): I am sorry to say that it is impos- 
sible to accept this Amendment, because 
it would practically be repealing various 
Charters which have from time to time 
been granted to Institutions throughout 
the Kingdom. Rightly or wrongly these 
Charters have been given, and exist at 
the present time; and the object of the 
hon. Member is, therefore, one which is 
outside the scope of this Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member press his Amendment ? 

Mr. J. B. ROBERTS: No. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clauses 22 to 24, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Repeal of enactments in 
schedule). 


Srrk HENRY HOLLAND (Hamp- 
stead): This clause says— 


“The Acts mentioned in tho first part of the 
schedule to this Act are hereby repealed to the 
extent mentioned in the third column of the said 
part; and the Acts mentioned in the second part 
of the said schedule shall be repealed on and 
after the appointed day to the extent mentioned 
in the third column of the said last mentioned 
part ; provided that the repeal enacted by this 
section shall not affect anything done or suffered, 
or any right or title acquired or accrued, before 
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such repeal takes effect, or any remedy, penalty, 
or proceeding in respect thereof.” 

I propose to omit the words in italic in 
order to insert— 


“On and after the prescribed day as used in 
part two of this Act.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, lines 31 and 32, to leave eut the 
words “on and after the appointed day,” and 
insert the words ‘‘on and after the prescribed 
day as used in part two of this Act.”—(Sir Henry 
Holland.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT ov THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Prayratr) (Leeds, 
8.): I now propose the clause which I 
wish to substitute for Clause 10, which 
we have just struck out. This clause 
relates to the constitution of the General 
Council, and gives to it considerable 
powers to add to, or subtract from, its 
numbers according as it considers it ex- 
pedient. I would call the attention of 
hon. Members to the provision for the 
election of a direct representative in 
Sub-section (¢) as follows :— 

“That it is expedient to confer on the regis- 
tered medical practitioners resident in any part 
of the United Kingdom the power of returning an 
additional member to the General Council.” 
Therefore, the General Medical Council, 
if it thinks the number of direct repre- 
sentatives is not sufficient, is able to 
add to it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, after 
Clause 9, insert the following Clause :— 


1429 


(Revision of constitution of General Council.) 

“(1.) The General Council may at any time 
represent to the Privy Council all or any of the 
following matters :— 

(a) That it is expedient to confer on any 
university or other body in the United 
Kingdom capable of granting a medical 
diploma, not being one of the constituent 
bodies for the time being of the General 
Council, and being, in the opinion of the 
General Council, of sufficient importance 
to be worthy of such a privilege, the power 
of returning a member to the General 
Council, either separately or collectively, 
with any other body or bodies in the same 
part of the United Kingdom capable of 
granting a medical diploma ; 

(6) That it is expedient to confer on any 
constituent body for the time being return- 
ing a member to the General Council col- 
lectively with any other body or bodies, 
and being, in the opinion of the General 
Council, of sufficient importance to be 
worthy of such a privilege, the power of 
returning a member to such Council 
separately ; 
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(c) That it is expedient to confer on the 
registered medical practitioners resident 
in any part of the United Kingdom the 
power of returning an additional member 
to the General Council ; 

(ad) That it is expedient that any constituent 
body having, in the opinion of the General 
Council, so diminished in importance as 
not to be entitled to such privilege, should 
either be wholly deprived of the power of 
returning a member to the General Coun- 
cil, or be deprived of the power of return- 
ing a member separately, and permitted 
to return a member collectively with some 
other body or bodies. 

(2.) The Privy Council, before considering 
such representation, shall cause the same to be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

(3.) If cither House of Parliament, within forty 
days (exclusive of any period of adjournment for 
more than one week) next after any such repre- 
sentation has been laid before such House, 
present an Address to Iler Majesty declaring 
that such representation or any part thereof 
ought not to be carried into effect, no further 
proceedings shall be taken in respect of the 
representation in regard to which such Address 
has been presented, but if no such Address is 
presented by either [louse of Parliament within 
such forty days as aforesaid, the Privy Council 
may, if they think fit, report to Her Majesty that 
it is expedient to give effect to such representa- 
tion, and it shall be lawful for Her Majesty by 
Order in Council to give effect to the same, and 
any Order in Council so made shall be of the 


same validity as if it had been enacted in this 
Act.” —( Sir Lyon Playfair.) 

Clause brought up, read the first and 
second time, and added to the Bill. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR: The next 
clause I have to move deals with the 
default of the General Council, and is in 
place of Clause 18. It puts the inter- 
ference of the Privy Council in default 
of the General Council in a more mode- 
rate way. 

Amendment proposed, in pa e 12, 
after Clause 18, insert the following 
Clause :— 

(Default of General Council.) 

“If at any time it appears to the Privy 
Council that the General Council has failed to 
secure the maintenance of a sufficient standard 
of proficiency at any qualifying examinations, or 
that oceasion has arises for the General Council 
to appoint assistant examiners under this Act for 
the purpose of examinations held by any medical 
corporation, or to exercise any power or perform 
any duty or do any act or thing vested in or 
imposed on or authorized to be done by the 
General Council under the Medical Acts or this 
Act, the Privy Council may notify their opinion 
to the General Council; and if the General 
Council fail to comply with any directions of the 
Privy Council relating to such notification, the 
Privy Council may themselves give effect to such 
directions, and for that purpose may cxercise 
any power or de any act or thing vested in or 
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authorized to be done by the General Council, 
and may of their own motion do any act or 
thing under the Medical Acts or this Act, they 
are authorized to*do in pursuance of a repre- 
sentation or suggestion from the General Coun- 
cil.”"—(Sir Lyon Playfair.) 

Clause brought up, read the first and 
second time, and added to the Bill. 


Sm LYON PLAYFAIR: The next 
clause is designed to include a degree 
given by the King’s and Queen’s College 
of Physicians in Ireland, a degree lately 
adopted and not provided for in the Act 
of 1858. 


Amendment proposed, after the last 
new Clause, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

(Addition to qualifications under 21 and 22 

Vict. ¢. 90.) 

“The diploma of Member of the King’s and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland, and 
the degree of Master in Obstetrics of any uni- 
versity in the United Kingdom, shall be deemed 
to be added to the qualification described in 
Schedule A of the Medical Act, 1858.”—(Sir 
Lyon Playfair.) 

Clause brought up, read the first and 
second time, and added to the Bill. 


Sm LYON PLAYFAIR: The next 
clause, with a small M.S. addition, is 
one that has excited considerable inte- 
rest. It is to enable medical practitioners 
who have diplomas or certificates for 
proficiency in sanitary science, public 
health, or State medicine to have those 
diplomas or certificates registered. The 
clause, as it isupon the Paper, says— 

“Every registered medical practitioner to 
whom a diploma for proficiency in sanitary 
science, public health, or State medicine, has, 
after special examination, been granted by any 
college or faculty of physicians or university in 
the United Kingdom shall, if such diploma 
appears to the Privy Council or to the General 
Council to deserve recognition in the medical 
register, be entitled, on payment of such fee as 
the General Council may appoint, to have such 
diploma entered in the said register, in addition 
to any other diploma or diplomas in respect of 
which he is registered.” 

The MS. addition I propose is to insert, 
after the words “‘ United Kingdom,” the 
words— 

“or by any such bodies acting in combina- 
tion.” 

Amendment proposed, to insert the 
following new Clause :— 

(Registration of diploma in sanitary science.) 

“Every registered medical practitioner to 
whom a diploma for proficiency in sanitary 
science, public health, or State medicine, has, 
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after special examination, been granted by any 
college or faculty of physicians or university in 
the United Kingdom, or by any such bodies 
acting in combination, shall, if such diplomy 
appears to the Privy Council or to the General 
Council to deserve recognition in the medical 
register, be entitled, on payment of such fee as 
the General Council may appoint, to have such 
diploma entered in the said register, in addition 
to any other diploma or diplomas in respect of 
which he is registered.” —(Sir Lyon Playfair.) 


Clause brought up, read the first and 
second time, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. PULESTON (Devonport) : Does 
this make registration compulsory ? 

Str LYON PLAYFAIR: No; the 
registration will take place if the Gene- 
ral Council thinks that such recognition 
is deserved. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND (Hamp- 
stead): I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
ask a question, the answer to which may 
cover a good many of the Amendments. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman consider 
that the word ‘‘diploma,” as defined in 
the Definition Clause, will have a suffi- 
ciently wide application to cover ‘‘ quali- 
fication.’”” The clause says— 


**The word ‘diploma’ means any diploma, 
degree, fellowship, membership, licence, autho. 
rity to practise, letters, testimonial, certificate, 
or other status or document granted by any 
university, corporation, college, or other body, 
or by any departments of or persons acting 
under the authority of the Government of any 
country or place within or without [ler Ma- 
jesty’s dominions.” 


Sir LYON PLAYFAIR: The term 
‘* qualification” is only used in the Bill 
in regard to qualifying examinations in 
respect of which degrees are given 
qualifying persons to practise. A man 
may be an efficient medical officer of 
health for a town, although he does not 
possess a qualifying degree. A degree 
is in addition to having passed an ex- 
amination under the Act. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND: I under- 
stand that; but I am told that the word 
‘‘ qualification” is used in reference to 
sanitary science, public health, or State 
medicine. I wish to know whether the 
document which is called a ‘‘ qualifica- 
tion’’ will be covered by the word 
‘* diploma ?”’ 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR: Yes; be- 
cause the words ‘‘or other status or 
document ”’ are in the definition. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen, 
W.): The explanation given by the 
right hon. Gentleman is quite satisfac- 
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tory, and after it I do not propose to 
move my Amendments. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


TURNPIKE ROADS (SOUTH WALES) 
BILL.—[Bitt 260.) 
(Mr. Maitland, Mr. Thomas Price, Mr. 
Warmington.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue SECRETARY to toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Bor- 
LAsE) (Cornwall, St. Austell): I see no 
reason to object to this Bill. It has the 
assent of all the Local Authorities, in- 
cluding the Court of Quarter Sessions 
of Brecon. No person in the locality 
seems to object to it. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE (EXTRAORDI- 
NARY) REDEMPTION (re-committed) 
BILL.—[Bit1 264.] 

(Mr. Thomas Bolton, Mr. Thorold Rogers, Mr, 
Borlase, Sir John Lub ock.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee road. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Thomas Bolton.) 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford, Univer- 
sity): This Bill deals with most import- 
ant interests, and if the hon. Member 
in charge of it insists in bringing it on 
I shall be obliged to move the adjourn- 
ment. I understand the Bill has not 
been reprinted. It has been considered, 
and very carefully considered, by a 
Select Committee; but I object to its 
being discussed before it is reprinted. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON ( Manches- 
ter, N.E.): I rise to Order, Sir. I heard 
the hon. Member, when he first rose, 
move the adjournment of the debate. 
Probably it escaped your notice, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No words to that 
effect reached my ears. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: I said that if 
the hon. Member in charge of the mea- 
sure insisted in going on with the Bill 
I should move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Paneras, 
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N.): My object in moving that the 
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House should go into Committee was not 
with the view of proceeding with the Bill 
to-night ; but I wished to get into Com- 
mittee upon it and then to report Pro- 
gress, so that we may discuss it in 
Committee to-morrow. That course 
would afford ample opportunity for 
having the Bill reprinted. I am in 
hopes that we may be able to deal with 
the measure this Session. In those 
counties to which it particularly applies 
there is a consensus of opinion that the 
matter should be dealt with as soon as 
possible. The Bill is the result of an 
understanding arrived at between all 
parties in the Select Committee which 
sat to consider the matter. It would be 
an unfortunate thing if it should fail to 
pass, especially seeing that it is un- 
opposed by all who are materially in- 
terested. 

Me. GATHORNE- HARDY (Kent, 
Medway): I heard the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Talbot) say that he would move 
the adjournment of the debate, and I 
certainly believed that he had done so. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
says he did not move it. 

Mr. GATHORNE-HARDY: I heard 
his remark, and I understood him to say 
that he moved it. Personally, I was 
sorry to hear the adjournment moved, 
for I agree very much with the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. T. H. Bolton) 
that in this Bill, as it has passed the 
Select Committee, we have arrived at a 
conclusion satisfactory to all parties. I 
hope we shall be able to pass it. If 
there is any opposition, however, we 
must all admit the impossibility of deal- 
ing with a measure that has not been 
reprinted. I trust we shall be able to 
have it printed and to pass it this Ses- 
sion. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Cart- 
pers) (Edinburgh, 8.): The best plan 
would be to move Mr. Speaker out of 
the Chair as a matter of form, so that 
the Bill can be printed. It ought not 
to be considered before it is reprinted, 
and an undertaking ought to be given 
that it will not be. There is no doubt 
it passed the Committee with general 
approval. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): Sir, I must object to 
the course proposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of this Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman says it is not a contentious 
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much as there were very serious conten- 
tions in the Committee; and the re- 
constructed Bill, which hon. Members 


have not yet seen, will be opposed from | 
various quarters of the House. But, | 


Sir, this Bill has not been printed, and 


examination. It wil 
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matter; but I beg to say that on that ' 
point I differ from him entirely, inas- | 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS) ACT (1876) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bixt 241.] 
(Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Chance.) 
CONSIDERATION, 


Further Proceeding on Considera- 


re 
there has been no owen = - | any Ob cep Pea 
e remembered | 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 


that four Bills were sent before the Com- | I am aware that, with regard to the 


mittee ; they have only reported on one 


‘consideration of this Bill, a number of 


Bill; and, what is more, the Committee | hon. Gentlemen are looking at it not in 
have adjourned till this day four weeks | relation to my Amendments, but in rela- 


in order to complete their Report. Well, 
Sir, it does seem to me to be a most ex- 


traordi 1 that should 
clan tecant tn Gina 2 Rh contig bee of voters in the constituencies dif- 


now leave the Chair, and that one of 
the Bills that were sent before the 
Select Committee should be pressed 
forward with indecent haste, while the 
other Bills dealing with the same sub- 
ject remain to be considered and re- 
ported upon by the Select Committee 
upstairs. Not only is the Bill not re- 
printed, but the Report of the Com- 
mittee is not in the hands of Members. 
Therefore, on the ground that the Bill 
has not been printed, which is admitted 
to be a good ground for delay, and that it 
is a contentious Bill, and that there were 
serious differences of opinion in the Se- 
lect Committee with regard to it, I 
appeal to hon. Members not to proceed 
in the matter any further at the pre- 
sent moment, but to agree to the ad- 
journment of the debate, which, if I am 
in Order, as I presume to be the case, 
I now beg to move. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 32; Noes 
153: Majority 121.—(Div. List, No. 126.) 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

Clause | (Limitation of extraordinary 
charge). 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 


the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


Mr. Stanley Leighton 








tion to Amendments moved by hon, 
Gentlemen opposite. When the scale 
now in vogue was proposed, the num- 


fered greatly as between one and the 
other; but now the principle is, that all 
the Electoral Divisions are equal in 
respect of the number of voters. I pro- 
pose, then, that the Returning Officer 
should have security in accordance with 
the number of Divisions in his charge. 
In Cork County the Returning Officer 
would pocket something like £2,000 
for the elections. There are seven di- 
visions, and he would take the elec- 
tions on several days, and use the plant 
in each case. A change has been made 
in the amount of security required by 
the Act, a little more being required in 
the case of the boroughs than in the case 
vf the counties. My proposal is that the 
maximum security that may be re- 
quired by the Returning Officer shall 
be in counties or boroughs contain- 
ing only one Parliamentary Division, 
£200; where there are two Divisions, 
£150 for each Division; where there 
are three or more, £100 for each Divi- 
sion; and in case no more candidates 
stand nominated than there are vacancies 
to be filled the maximum amount of secu- 
rity to be deposited by each candidate shall 
be £10. In Dublin and in Belfast, where 
there are four Divisions, the Returning 
Officer would in each case get £400 as 
security. I do not know why we should 
be more tender in the matter of Return- 
ing Officers than we are for other elec- 
toral purposes; and it should be borne 
in mind that we propose that candidates 
should be required to pay in advance 
for value which they have not received. 
For my part, I think it a stigma on the 
character of Members of Parliament to 
suppose that they would be so lax as to 
make off without paying the Returning 
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Officer. The Returning Officer gets a 
substantial sum down and anything over 
and above that he can easily collect. I 
would point out also that if Members of 
Parliament do not pay their debts they 
would lose their seats; because if £50 
were owing from them they could be 
made bankrupts; and, therefore, I say 
that the Returning Officers have much 
better security than ordinary creditors. 
It must not be supposed by the House 
that this Schedule contains a limit of the 
amount which a Returning Officer may 
receive; on the contrary, he can collect 
any further sum which he can prove to 
be due from the candidate. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there is an idea in the 
mindsof Returning Officers that Members 
of Parliament are so many pigeons to be 
plucked. In the case of an uncontested 
election in Ulster—where £25 was the 
maximum for an uncontested election— 
the Returning Officer sent in a bill for 
£100. But Ido not direct my observa- 
tions against the class of Returning 
Officers alone; I must say that our 
Sheriffs are often as great plunderers as 
the Returning Officers. It does not mat- 
ter what are the politics of the man; he 
will try to get as much out of the can- 
didates as the others—that is to say, a 
Nationalist Sheriff in Dublin will try 
to get just as much out of the candi- 
date as a Tory Sheriff in Belfast. 


New Clause :— 

‘‘The Third Schedule of the principal Act is 
hereby repealed, and, instead thereof, it is 
hereby enacted that the maximum amount of 
security which may be required by a returning 
officer, in cases where more candidates stand 
nominated than there are vacancies to be filled, 
shall be in accordance with the following 
scale : — 

In Counties or Boroughs contain- £ 
ing only one Parliamentary Di- 
vision,in each Division. . . . 200 

In Counties or Boroughs containing 
two Parliamentary Divisions, in 
each Division. . . . . . . 150 

In Counties or Boroughs containing 
three or more Parliamentary Di- 
visions, in each Division . . . 100 

In case not more candidates stand 
nominated than there are vacan- 
cies to be filled, the maximum 
amount of security to be de- 
posited by each candidate shall 
BBs <a . simittal weak 40s ae 

—(Mr. T. M. Healy,) 


—brought up, aud read the first time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 





Str JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Sir, it may be a very 
right thing to limit the security required 
by Returning Officers ; but it is very in- 
convenient to bring up a number of new 
clauses to effect great changes in the 
Act of 1875 at this stage. The Bill 
before the House underwentconsiderable 
changes in Committee, no doubt for the 
better; it went through Committee, and 
now stands for the consideration of the 
House. There is no reason that I can 
perceive why these beneficial changes 
should not have been introduced in Com- 
mittee, when Members could have tho- 
roughly considered and decided upon 
them. I venture to remind hon. Mem- 
bers that the understanding was that 
non-contentious matter alone should be 
discussed during the remaining days of 
Parliament. My opinion is that it is 
not desirable that these changes should 
be introduced at the present time ; and I 
think, therefore, I shall be doing rightly 
in opposing the Motion for the second 
reading of this clause. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): This 
clause affects the rights of persons not 
alone in Ireland. Ido not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary has inquired whether the 
amounts in the clause will be a fair se- 
curity for Returning Officers throughout 
the United Kingdom; but I shall be 
glad to hear his opinion on that point. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Catt- 
pERS) (Edinburgh, 8.): The hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Tomlinson) has appealed 
to me; but I must point out that the 
Bill is not one which comes under my 
control. As, however, he asks my 
opinion, I may say that I think the 
further consideration of the Bill might 
with advantage be adjourned till to- 
morrow. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I protest entirely against the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman. When 
the Prime Minister is not here Gentle- 
men who are supposed to represent the 
Prime Minister do not represent him— 
they come down to the House and shirk 
and evade on every matter when a real 
issue is raised. This is a matter on 
which people outside the House feel 
strongly; and if the Members of the 
Government choose to adopt this course, 
I can only say that the sooner they are 
turned out the better. 
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Mr. CHILDERS: The hon. Member 
for Northampton has entirely misunder- 
stood me. hat I said was that we had 
better take up the subject to-murrow. 

Mr. RAIKES (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) : Sir, I think, after the words which 
have fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, it is obvious that further considera- 
tion of this question is desirable. On 
the understanding arrived at to-day the 
House is not to be troubled with any 
contentious Government matters. If, 
then, the Government undertake, so far 
as they are concerned, that contentious 
Business is not to be proceeded with, 
a fortiori Private Business should be 
treated in the same manner. I express 
no opinion on this particular Amend- 
ment; but hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway who take an interest in the 
matter will surely not lose by having it 
considered by the Government. I am 
unwilling to go further into the matter 
now, which has been the subject of fre- 
quent and heated debate, and therefore 
beg to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Hr. Raikes.) 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): It is all very well for the right 
hon. Gentleman, who represents a Uni- 
versity constituency, to move the ad- 
journment of the debate. His argument 
that this question has been the subject 
of frequent and heated discussion is a 
strong argument why it should not be 
so any longer, and that it is time to 
come to a rational decision about it. No 
doubt, the right hon. Gentleman is one 
of those to whom a few hundred pounds 
are of no consequence whatever. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the subject before 
the House is not the Main Question, 
but the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. CONYBEARE,: I only wish to 
express my view strongly against the 
adjournment of the debate. This is a 
matter of great importance to many 
hon. Members; so much so, that I 
think we ought not to lose the oppor- 
tunity we have of proceeding with the 
settlement of this question. I am bound 
to say that I shall support, as well as I 
am able, the earnest protest of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
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stocd that this question was to come on, 
and it is surprising, under the cireum- 
stances, that the Law Officers of the 
Crown are not in their places. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): It is very inconvenient 
that hon. Members above the Gangway, 
who are not concerned in such small 
things as this question, should come 
down night after night and oppose the 
Bill. Hon. Gentlemen came down the 
other night for the purpose of having this 
Bill discussed; it came on at 4 o’clock 
in the morning, and then, owing to the 
lateness of the hour, although we were 
prepared to go forward, in deference to 
those who thought it was too late to 
proceed, the hon. and learned Member 
for South Londonderry (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
consented to postpone the discussion of 
the measure. We are here now at a 
comparatively early hour ; we have come 
down to discuss the matter; and it is 
simple nonsense to tell us that it should 
be postponed because the Law Officers 
of the Crown are not in their places. 
If that is the sole reason, the Govern- 
ment can despatch messengers to the 
Law Officers, and tell them that the 
House of Commons is waiting for their 
presence. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 
S.): I am of opinion, Sir, that this is a 
matter which ought to be decided now, 
for it is hardly possible to proceed with 
the new Election if this important re- 
form is not carried out. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I must express surprise that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary proposes the adjournment of the 
debate. I do not know why we should 
agree to that. This is the second night 
that a large number of hon. Members 
have stopped out of bed for the purpose 
of this discussion. When it was last 
brought forward the Conservative Party 
was largely represented in the House, 
and it is largely represented now. On 
the last occasion the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) was in his place to 
a very advanced hour; and passing 
through the Lobby a few minutes ago 
I saw the noble Marquess, who, I be- 
lieve, is in the House at the present 
moment. I fancy that the presence of 
the noble Marquess at this somewhat 
advanced hour for a man of his steady 





(Mr. Labouchere). It was quite under- 


habits is, to some extent, associated with 
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the Bill now before us; so that I cannot 
see that any unfairness is done to an 

Member of the House by proceeding with 
thedebate. Let me call the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
to the facts. The Bill was last brought 
on between 3 and 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing; we had the fullest House I have 
ever seen at that time; we have now 
almost the fullest House I have ever 
seen at a quarter past 2 in the morning, 
and therefore I repeat that there cannot 
be the least unfairness in bringing on 
this question. If these facts do not con- 
vince the right hon. Gentleman I have 
other arguments in support of my con- 
tention. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
Mr. Raikes) said that Her Majesty’s 
Government had undertaken not to bring 
forward any contentious Business. What 
the Government said was that they would 
uot bring on any contentious Business 
of their own. But this Business is 
brought forward by private Members. 
It is brought forward by my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Chance), and not by the Govern- 
ment. My last argument is that a few 
minutes ago we had a Motion for Ad- 
journment on another Bill, which Motion 
was rejected by a very large majority, 
aud in which a large number of Con- 
servative Members voted. Thus, 20 





minutes ago, Conservative Gentlemen 
thought it right that we should go on | 
with the discussion of the Bill. This | 
question, Sir, is one of urgent and press- 
ing importance. We shall be before 
our constituents in a short time. This 
is a Bill of very considerable importance 
to very many Members of this House— 
to very many Members of the aristocratic 
part of the House as well as to the 
plebeian part of the House. In face of 
these facts it is perfectly monstrous that 
at 20 minutes past 2, when we havea 
full House, and when we are all fresh, 
and apparently in the best of spirits, and 
with a General Election advancing upon 
us, we should be asked to adjourn this 
debate. 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Cutt- 
pERS) (Edinburgh, 8.): It is quite true 
that, speaking upon the course of Busi- 
ness, the Government said we would not 
ourselves prosecute Bills which we had 
in hand and which contained any con- 





tentious matter; and we also stated that 
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we should ask the House to deal with 
other Bills in the same way. This Bill, 
undoubtedly, does not come under that 
heading because it has already passed 
through its principal stages and is now 
in its penultimate stage. So far I am 
quite with hon. Members below the 
Gangway. On the other question I am 
bound in fairness to myself to say I was 
not aware what took place the other 
morning. I have been away from the 
House for some time, and I was not 
present on the occasion when the House 
sat until something like 4 o’clock in the 
morning dealing with this Bill. If I 
had been I should not have suggested the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. STUART - WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I must object to this 
mode of conducting the Business of the 
House. We were told that no conten- 
tious Business would be taken, and yet 
it is now proposed to proceed with a 
Bill which everybody admits contains 
most contentious matter. I propose to 
support the Motion for Adjournment; and 
I think that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for South Londonderry (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) would be well advised if he 
would consent to the postponement of 
this clause until to-morrow, because 
this is a clause in regard to which the 
House really does require advice. [‘‘ No, 
no!” | Of course, there are some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who never require 
any advice at all. I hope that the hon. 
and learned Member will see that he 
would stand in a much better position 
in regard to this clause to-morrow night. 
The merits of the clause I do not wish 
now to prejudge. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I desire to say one word in favour 
of the adjournment, not on account of 
the time of night, but on account of the 
importance of the clause. As an illus- 
tration of the importance of this clause, 
I may say that I have consulted a gen- 
tleman who has more experience in 
electoral matters than any other man in 
this country—namely, the Town Clerk 
of Liverpool. That gentleman informs 
me that the basis of this clause—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
is not entitled to go into the merits of 
the question upon the Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
Perhaps I may be allowed to remark 
that a week ago I followed the advice 
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of the Party to which the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) belongs. I did so against the 
wishes of my own Colleagues, and, as a 
consequence, I have delayed my Bill for 
a week. I am now advised by the hon. 


Gentleman to delay the progress of the | po 


Bill still further. I do not think that 
this is exactly a fair way of treating this 
question. The least hon. Gentlemen 
could have done would have been to 
consider this clause on its merits. Iam 

uite certain that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary had been 
aware of what took place a week ago 
he would not have suggested an adjourn- 
ment of the debate. The House is just 
as capable of dealing with this question 
now as it would be to-morrow ; besides, 
I have no guarantee that to-morrow 
night hon. Gentlemen upon the Opposi- 
tion Bench will not meet me in exactly 
the same way they have done to-night. 
I may be permitted to say that ‘‘ once 
bitten twice shy.” 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON (Manches- 
ter, N.E.): I was in the House the other 
night when this Bill was under discus- 
sion, and I rather imagine that this 
Amendment has been put in the proper 
sense. Then the hon. Member for South 
Kilkenny (Mr. Chance), who is in charge 
of the Bill, was allowed, without any 
objection on our part, to make Amend- 
ments to the Bill, and he then consented 
to the adjournment. [‘‘No,no!”] I 
think I am correct in saying that the 
hon. Member was allowed to make his 
Amendments; but we objected to go on 
at that late hour ofthe mght. If I am 
not very much mistaken, this Amend- 
ment is a second thought. I do not 
think the House ought to encourage the 
introduction of important Amendments 
at this stage, and I think there is every 
reason for adjournment. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 63; Noes 
113: Majority 50.— (Div. List, No. 
127.) 


Original Question, ‘‘That the Clause 
be read a second time,” again pro- 
posed. 


Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University) : 
We have taken a division on the ques- 
tion of adjournment as a protest against 
proceeding further, under the circum- 
stances, with the consideration of this 


Mr. T. UM. Healy 
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clause ; but I am bound to say that this 
particular clause differs in some respects 
from the clauses which it is proposed 
shall follow it. In the first place, it is 
in some sense germane to the principal 
purpose of the Bill in which it is pro- 
sed to introduce it; and as I under- 
stand there will be a further stage after 
the second reading of this clause, if the 
House should see fit to sanction the 
second reading, I do not think there 
would be any use in pressing further 
the question of adjournment. I should 
be disposed to advise anyone, who is 
willing to take my advice on the sub- 
ject, not to press the question of ad- 
journment any further. But, before I sit 
down, I wish to enter a protest against 
the course which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary (Mr. Childers) 
has seen fit to adopt. First of all, the 
right hon. Gentleman supported the ad- 
journment of the debate on the ground 
that the Government had promised that 
they would not only themselves abstain 
from pressing forward contentious mat- 
ter under the present circumstances, but 
also advise the House against doing so 
in the case of Private Bills. Having 
received a sound lecture from his poli- 
tical Friends, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman gave way, upon the ground 
that this was not new matter introduced 
for the first time. The fact is, that this 
is new matter introduced for the first 
time; but I shall not inconvenience the 
House by pressing the question of ad- 
journment further upon this stage, which 
I understand is only the second reading 
of the clause. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Cutz- 
pers) (Edinburgh, 8.): The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman takes me to task 
because I did not take the same course 
when the matter was explained to me 
that I took in the first instance. I was 
asked by an hon. Gentleman—I think 
the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Tom- 
linson)—what course the Government 
proposed to take with regard to this 
Bill, and I stated my views; but I must 
confess I did so without knowing what 
had already taken place. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I did 
not ask what course the Government 

roposed to take with regard to the 
Bill but whether they could give us 
any information as to the operation of 
the clause. 
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Mr. OHILDERS : I do not quite see 
the difference. An appeal certainly was 
made to me to make some declaration on 
the part of the Government as to the 
Bill before the House. Having been 
absent from the House for some time, 
and having no idea what had previously 
occurred, my view was that it was rather 
late at night to go on with this Bill. I 
was not aware that a week or 10 
days ago the question had been dis- 
cussed; if I had been aware of that, I 
should not have taken the view I did. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS (South- 
wark, Bermondsey) : I hope this is the 
first and last time that we shall find that 
when a right hon. Gentleman on the 
Treasury Bench gives as his reason for 
not knowing the particular circumstances 
of a case his enforced absence from this 
House—an absence which in this case 
all Members of the House must deplore 
—he will have indecent reproaches 
levelled against him. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I hope the House will pause 
before passing this Bill. We are in 
this clause dealing with a class of gen- 
tlemen who have very onerous and re- 
sponsible duties to perform—namely, 
the Returning Officers of the country, 
and on behalf of that body of gentlemen 
I wish to say a word. This is a matter 
that affects them very seriously. I re- 
member that some years ago, before 
Parliament passed an oxactment re- 
quiring security to be given, the Return- 
ing Officer for Liverpool did not receive 
from one of the candidates the sum of 
money which was due from him in 
regard to hiscandidature. A clause was 
subsequently adopted requiring deposits 
from candidates. I have been informed 
by a gentleman who has had a larger 
experience in electoral matters than any 
other gentleman—the Town Clerk of 
Liverpool—| ‘‘Oh!”}—and I may say 
as regards that gentleman’s experience 
that he obtains no personal benefit 
whatever from any electoral contest, but 
in many cases he has absolutely been 
out of pocket—that an election in any 
one of the nine Divisions of Liverpool 
cannot possibly be conducted for the 
amount allowed by this Bill. Anythin 
over and above what is here ~ te 
would have to come out of the private 
emp of the Mayor for the time being. 

am sure it cannot be the wish of the 
House to mulet a gentleman holding 
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the position of Mayor for the time being 
of any sum of money because he is 
compelled to act as Returning Officer. 
Therefore, I do think that we ought to 
pause before passing a clause of this 
character. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): There are two answers to the 
argument of the hon. Member for 
Ormskirk (Mr. Forwood). One is that 
this clause simply specifies the amount ot 
security to be required, and in no sense 
limits the amount of money to be paid 
to the Returning Officer; and the other 
is that a later Amendment, if we get to 
it to-night, and I sincerely trust we 
shall, standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), is to the effect that all these 
charges shall be paid out of the county 
rates. Under the latter clause the Re- 
turning Officers would be able to recover 
whatever was due to them. There can 
be no objection to this clause, which is 
but a very small instalment of that 
reform which we all desire to see. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
I may not have had as much experience 
in electioneering as the Town Clerk of 
Liverpool, but I have had some little ex- 
perience of electoral contests, and, in my 
opinion, so far from the amount allowed 
by Parliament being insufficient, in most 
cases it is more than sufficient. This sub- 
ject has been before the country, and be- 
fore Parliament, if not in this particular 
manner, at least in general terms, for a 
very considerable time, and I think 
that {hon. Members have a capacity 
for understanding the bearings of this 
question, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Law Officers of the Crown are not 
present. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question propored, 
“That the Clause be added to the 
Bill.” 


Mr. HALSEY (Herts, Watford): Be- 
fore the clause is added to the Bill, I 
should like to ask the hon. and Jearned 
Member (Mr. T. M. Healy) how he has 
arrived at these amounts? I have not 
taken part in this discussion previously, 
and I think that perhaps Returning 
Officers’ charges in many cases might 
very fairly be cut down; but I want to 
point out that in many cases the Re- 
turning Officer cannot protect himself 
at all. For instance, a man of straw 
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may come down to a constituency and 
get somebody to nominate and some- 
body to second him—I think hon. Mem- 
bers will agree that there have been 
such cases—and the Returning Officer 
may be out of pocket by the actual 
amount that he spends if the deposits 
are not large enough. I believe the 
hon. and learned Member proposes pre- 
sently to move a Schedule giving the 
charges which may be made in future; 
but it does not appear to me that the 
security which he proposes to give by 
this clause is anything like fairly pro- 
portionate to the amounts which the Re- 
turning Officer will be allowed to charge. 
It seems to me that there should be 
some proportion between the two, and, 
therefore, I do not think that I am 
taking up the time of the House unne- 
cessarily in asking for some further ex- 
planation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
8.): It appears to me, if anything, my 
accounts are too high. If the hon. 
Member knows anything about these 
matters, and if he has had to tax the 
Returning Officer’s charges, as unfor- 
tunately I have had to do, he will find 
that this Schedule allows the Returning 
Officer much more than the County 
Court Judge would be likely to allow 
him. I want to show also that under 
this Schedule the Town Clerk of Liver- 
pool would receive no less than £900. 
Well, the Returning Officers already 
have all the fittings for the polling 
booths, the ballot boxes, and so forth ; 
and they have really nothing to pro- 
vide but a few printed notices, and a 
few notices in the newspapers. Am I to 
be told that that cannot be done in a 
town like Liverpool for £900? Why, 
the thing is absurd. I admit that no 
injustice ought to be done to Returning 
Officers, and I quite admit that the Re- 
turning Officer might be muleted ; but, 
on the whole, I am sure that taking one 
thing with another the work can be 
amply done for these amounts. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): I quite admit that these maxi- 
mum amounts may be cut down; but, so 
far as my experience goes, I believe that 
the amounts in this scale will practi- 
cally amount to less than the Returning 
Officer’s expenses at the large elections. 
Under these circumstances, and in the 
absence of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and having regard to the fact 


Mr. Halsey 
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that this Amendment was not put down 
on the Paper at all—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
S.): It has been on the Paper since 
Saturday. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: Well, 
that may be so; but, what chance have 
the Returning Officers of the country 
had to consider these amounts? And, 
under these circumstances, considering 
that those who alone can advise us have 
not had an opportunity of doing so, I 
think the matter ought not to be gone 
on with now. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
The great idea at present seems to be 
to fill the places of Returning Officers 
with high professional gentlemen—to 
provide men of great professional ability 
to perform a simple duty which can be 
done easily by an ordinary Registrar, 
or which might be done very well by an 
ordinary Superintendent of Police. It 
is because we have imagined a state of 
things requiring a professional expe- 
rience that the whole thing is out of 
harmony with the Ballot Act, which 
ought to work with the greatest sim- 
plicity. The Returning Officer ought to 
be recouped ; but when his charges are 
taxed it is generally found that they 
have been fixed much too high. Tosay 
that the work cannot be done under the 
scale in this Bill is altogether out of the 
question. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I wish to protest against 
what has been said by the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart-Wortley), who 
said that any important measure like 
this ought not to be brought on at this 
hour of the morning without the pre- 
sence of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
That is merely a paltry excuse for the 
other House to throw out the Bill. This 
is a matter in which every Member is 
an expert, and I protest in the strongest 
possible manner against these constant 
threats that ‘‘ another place,” which is 
in no way responsible to the people of 
the country, will throw out this Bill. 
I would point out that the average ex- 
penses in the nine Divisions was only 
£71, so that the £100 proposed in the 
Bill would be amply sufficient. I should 
be very glad if hon. Gentlemen who 
object to this proposal, instead of making 
general appeals to a majority ‘‘ else- 
where,’’ or threats intended to be used 
for future purposes, will take the clause 
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bit by bit, and item by item, and point 
out where the amounts are too small. I 
hope my, hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) will resist the attempt to 
defeat the clause which is now being 
made. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD (Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s Universities) : 
This clause is one upon which, if we are 
to go to a division, we ought to have 
some practical help from Her Majesty’s 
Government. This is certainly a Bill to 
make important alterations in matters 
affecting the conduct of elections, and I 
should like to know if Gentlemen on the 
Front Bench opposite have any informa- 
tion to give us on the subject we are now 
discussing. Have they ascertained what 
is a reasonable amount to fix as that for 
which security must be given? I can 
quite believe that the amounts charged 
by Returning Officers are higher than 
they ought to be; but it is surely not to 
be said that a matter of this kind, which 
affects directly the interests of Return- 
ing Officers, is to be settled without any 
formal inquiry of any kind. I am quite 
sure that the House is satisfied that the 
hon. and learned Member for South 
Londonderry (Mr. T. M. Healy) is quite 
certain in his own mind that the sums 
put down are quite sufficient; but is it 
proper for the House to settle such a 
matter as this without a very careful in- 
quiry ? I do not think we can have any 
better proof that inquiry is necessary 
than the speech which we have just 
listened to from the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), because 
while he told us the actual expense of 
the election at Liverpool came to £71— 
£71 for each candidate, I presume—I 
understand him to say that for each 
Division of Liverpool £100 would be 
sufficient. As under this clause the 
actual sum to be divided would be only 
£900 for the whole of Liverpool, and as 
the hon. Member is aware that there 
were two candidates in nearly all the 
constituencies, the hon. Member will see 
that the actual expense would be much 
more than £900. There were two can- 
didates in each Division ; there may have 
been more than 20 candidates. [‘‘ No!’’] 
Well, at any rate, there were 18 candi- 
dates, and each of these 18 candidates 
had to pay £71. Well, 18 times £71 
comes to a much larger sum than £900. 
I am quite sure thut if I had not brought 
this matter before the attention of the 
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House, after what was said by the hon. 
Member for Liverpool, many Members 
might have given their vote under a 
misconception. It is perfectly certain 
that under this clause the amount to be 
given as security will not be sufficient to 
place the Mayor of Liverpool in a safe 
position in the case of a contested elec- 
tion. But, beyond this, I press for some 
statement from the Government that 
they are satisfied that these sums are 
sufficient. They may be satisfied; but 
it seems to me to be rash to go toa 
division, and place a division on record 
as the wisdom of Parliament, when Her 
Majesty’s Government and all their 
Followers are unable to give us any 
opinion on the subject before us. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 
8.): [think the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just spoken has al- 
together mistaken the meaning of this 
clause. Will any hon. Member assert 
that if the Returning Officer of Liver- 
pool was secured by a sum of £900 that 
he would have any difficulty in recover- 
ing the additional £200 or £300 if he 
could show that he had properly spent 
that sum? I have an objection to give 
over security to Returning Officers. They 
do their best to swamp the sums they 
obtain as security by bringing up every 
charge which it is possible for them to 
bring up. I hope that the House will 
not take the view that we should wait 
for the Law Officers of the Crown or for 
the Government to give any opinion 
upon this matter. We are all experts 
in the matter ourselves, and I hope that 
we shall not again have to place our- 
selves in the hands of these Returning 
Officers, who do everything they can to 
bring the expenses up to the maximum 
amount. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS (South- 
wark, Bermondsey): This is the first 
time I ever heard a Member for a Uni- 
versity speaking on the subject of Re- 
turning Officers’ charges. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macdonald) does not pay anything. 
We do not pay anything at Oxford. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I 
wish that was so. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: Well, 
then, all I can say is that the Vice 
Chancellor at the Scotch University 
must be meaner than our Vice Chan- 
cellor at Oxford. Our Vice Chancellor 
charges nothing. In my own constitu- 
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ency the Returning Officer is some minor 
official of that dreadful Institution called 
the Corporation of London. We have 
to pay £150; and I know that he mul- 
tiplied every charge that he possibly 
could. If you reduce the amount 
which they can receive as security, you 
do not reduce the charges. The candi- 
date can have the charges recovered 
from him if it can be shown that they 
have been properly incurred. But, on 
the other side, if you put down a larger 
sum, he considers that he has a right to 
interpret the clause as he thinks fit, and 
to spend all the money he has obtained 
as security. As to these Law Officers of 
the Crown telling us what we ought to 
pay, all I can say is that the Law 
Officers, as a rule, merely know what 
they have got to receive, and I do 
not think that their advice is necessary. 
In my mind, the system of Returning 
Officers’ fees is a system of brigand- 
age, and it is quite time that it was put 
a stop to. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) : 
The hon. Member who has just sat down 
has attacked the Corporation ; but Ican 
tell him that the person who is respon- 
sible for the charges which he complains 
of is a gentleman much respected in this 
House—Sir Thomas Chambers. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: No, no; 
his name is Prodgers, or Dodgers, or 
something of that sort. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER: Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman is thinking of Mr. 
Pritcher ? 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: Some- 
thing of that sort. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER: He did 
act in that capacity before the last Elec- 
tion; and I ae that he was a man 
who was much respected by a great 
many Members in this House. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: I think 
that he was a Secondary, or some curious 
animal of that kind ? 

Sr ROBERT FOWLER: I believe 
that over the water the Election is con- 
ducted by the High Bailiff of South- 
wark, and he, as I have said, is Sir 
Thomas Chambers. However, I need 
not pursue that matter. I will point 
out that elections used to be much more 
expensive than they are now, and that 
at present I think there is little to com- 
plain of. I wish to remind the House 
also that we are debating this important 
question in the absence of the right hon. 


Mr. Thorold Rogers 





and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James), who has been 
so closely identified with this subject, 
besides the absence of the Law Officers 
of the Crown. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror rae HOMH DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Broapuvurst) (Birmingham, 
Bordesley): Might I make a suggestion 
which I think will be approved of by 
the whole House, which is that we 
should consent to strike out the figures 
in the clause and insert that in all con- 
tested boroughs in each Division a de- 
posit of £200 shall be made. I only 
make this suggestion in order to relieve 
the House from what we believe to be a 
deadlock. It is very desirable that we 
should pass this Bill at this Sitting. We 
have had many late Sittings in order to 
get through this Bill, and I only make 
this suggestion in order to relieve the 
House. Before I sit down may I say, as 
to the remarks which have been made 
as to the absence of the Law Officers of 
the Crown, that this is essentially a 
question in which the Law Officers 
could not possibly be higher autho- 
rities than any Gentleman who has 
been through an election. I would ap- 
peal to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Shoreditch (Mr. Cremer), who is a prac- 
tical carpenter, and who I venture to 
say, therefore, is a much higher autho- 
rity on these matters than the Law 
Officers of the Crown. I hope the House 
will accept the suggestion which I have 
made. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I had desired to say a few words 
on this question, not as a practical car- 
penter, but as a Member of this House. 
A great deal has been said as to the ab- 
sence of the Law Officers of the Crown ; 
but, for my part, I think it is rather 
fortunate that they are absent, because 
we all know the old saying that a 
“fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind;” and I think that if they had 
been here to-night it is possible they 
might have thrown in their voices for 
the maximum charges in favour of the 
Returning Officers. Therefore, I think 
we may congratulate ourselves upon 
their absence. My experience is that 
Returning Officers always demand the 
maximum charges, and in most instances 
they demand more. I do not know 
many instances in which they have not 
had to return some of the amount de- 
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posited with them ; but it is only fair to 
them to say that they generally make 
an effort, and they generally succeed in 
it, to spend the whole of the amount 
which has been placed in their hands. 
I, therefore, think it is necessary that 
we should reduce the amount very con- 
siderably. I am sorry that the hon. 
Gentleman who has introduced the Bill 
has not proposed to limit it still more. 
I think the Returning Officers are very 
well able to take care of themselves and 
look after their interests, and there need 
not be the slightest apprehension in 
their regard. I shall cordially support 
the Motion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
8.): To end the controversy I will ac- 
cept the proposal of the Government. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before the Amend- 
ment is made the hon. and learned 
Member will withdraw his Motion ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No; I will 
allow it to be negatived. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have put the 
Question that the clause be added to 
the Bill. That must be withdrawn be- 
fore the Motion can be made. Is it 
your pleasure that the Motion be with- 
drawn ? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
I should be sorry to see the Amendment 
accepted as proposed—— 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): I rise to Order. Is there any 
Motion before the House ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment, in order to 
move a fresh one. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. and 
learned Gentleman move ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes; in line 6 
of the clause I would insert the word 
“all” after ‘‘ In,” so that the line would 
read—‘“‘In all counties or boroughs in 
each division, £200.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 6, after the word ‘‘ In,”’ to insert the 
word “all,” and omit the words “containing 
only one Parliamentary Division.’’—( Mr. 7. M. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘all’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.): 
That would make it clear that the sum 
of £200 is not to be charged to each 
candidate. 
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Mr. T.M. HEALY: That is governed 
by the Act of 1875, of which this is only 
an Amending Act. 

Stir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): We have double scales. 
It was £100, and now it will be £200, for 
each candidate for each Division. I feel 
bound to protest against the accusation 
of the learned Professor (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers) as to the Returning Officers 
being brigands. What occurred in Man- 
chester at the last Election ? There was 
a deposit of £160 taken from each can- 
didate, and after the Election £50 was 
returned to each of us. That, I think, 
was the experience of every Member. 
If £200 had been allowed there would 
have been nearly £100 to return. There 
is a confusing element in the present 
discussion. We have two Members of 
the Government getting up and saying 
different things. The Home Secretary 
says that as the Law Officers of the 
Crown are not present we cannot deal 
with the matter; and then the Under 
Secretary (Mr. Broadhurst) tells us there 
is no necessity for the opinion of the 
Law Officers. I complain that the mat- 
ter is brought before us now for the first 
time. It was only put on the Paper 
since the Bill was last before us, which 
entirely removes the excuse of the Under 
Secretary. There ought to be time for 
a proposal of this kind to be sent down 
to the country and for us to obtain the 
views of others outside with regard to it. 
It ought not to be sprung upon us like 
this. It is unfortunate that we should 
have to legislate in such a manner ; and 
we ought not to proceed further in the 
matter before we have had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing all the facts and con- 
sidering them on their merits. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I find that the 
Question has not been put correctly. 
The Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment should be to leave out the words 
in line 5 “in accordance with the follow- 
ing scale,’ in order to insert the words 
‘as follows.” There will be no scale, 
so that line 5, as it stands, will be inap- 
plicable. Then you will omit lines 8, 9, 
10, and 11 with the figures, so that the 
latter part of the clause will run— 
“Shall be as follows: — In counties 
or boroughs in each division,” and 
so on. 


Amerdment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to omit line 5, in order to 
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insert the words “as follows.” —( Mr. 7. 
M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Con- 
stituencies returning only one Member 
will be in the same position as those 
which return two Members. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): In justification of the objec- 
tion we were raising just now, I must 
point out that the Bill gives you no new 
check upon the Returning Officer. The 
only effect of giving him an insufficient 
deposit will be that he will recover from 
the other candidate the sum he may be 
out of pocket. We shall not stand in a 
better position as to checking excessive 
charges. I am disposed to accept this 
£200; but I should like to ask the opi- 
nion of the Secretary to the Treasury as 
to this £10, the maximum amount of 
security to be deposited by each candi- 
date in case not more candidates stand 
nominated than there are vacancies to 
be filled. He will remember that at the 
end of last Session he dealt with these 
deposits in case of uncontested elections, 
and showed great jealousy in the matter 
of limiting the amount to £25. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): If I am in Order, I should like 
to move an Amendment—to alter the 
figure £200 to £150. I will briefly 
state my reasons for moving the Amend- 
ment 

Mr. SPEAKER: That would come 
later; after the words I have put to the 
House. 


Question, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the proposed 
Amendment,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘“‘That the words ‘as fol- 
lows’ be there inserted,” put, and agreed 
to. 





Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, line 6, after the word ‘‘ In,” 
to insert the word ‘“‘all.”—(J/r. 7. MW. 
Healy.) 

Question ‘‘ That the word ‘all’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, line 6, after “boroughs,” 
omit the words ‘containing only one 
Parliamentary Division.”—( Mr. 7. I. 
Healy.) 
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Question, ‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the proposed 
Amendment,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Cremer) wishes to alter the 
figure £200 he can now move an Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I beg to move to omit £200 in 
order to insert £150, and I will give my 
reasons for doing so. The constituency 
I represent has about 700 electors. The 
Returning Officer asked each of us can- 
didates to deposit £100, and it was de- 
posited, the exact amount we finally had 
to pay being £68. I thought the amount 
—however hon. Members may smile at 
my coming to that conclusion—exces- 
sive. I could not understand how the 
money had been spent. I called upon 
the Returning Officer, who was a gentle- 
manly person, and asked him for an 
explanation. He spent three quarters 
of an hour in endeavouring to show me 
how the money had been spent, but at 
the end of that time he had utterly 
failed to satisfy me in the matter; and 
that experience, I think, is shared by 
other Members of the House. It be- 
came clear to me that the greater part 
of the money had gone into his own 
pocket, and that a large sum had been 
expended unnecessarily after the manner 
described by the hon. Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Thorold Rogers). I feel 
quite satisfied that if the amount is re- 
duced as I propose it will be found quite 
ample, and may lead to the Returning 
Officers exercising—what I am sure they 
do not trouble themselves to exercise at 
present—rigid economy. The result may 
be that candidates will be saved the ex- 
penditure of a considerable sum of money 
that is now spent unnecessarily. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, line 7, to leave out ‘‘ £200,” 
in order to insert ‘‘ £150,”—(Mr Cremer, ) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That ‘£200’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to support the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend (Mr. Cremer). 
I think that if £150 is accepted instead 
of £200 it will be found amply sufficient. 
In my own Division, at the last Election, 
we were called upon to deposit £125, 
and I have no doubt that that amount 
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would have been expended had it not 
been that we thought fittto demand an ac- 
count of the manner in which it was 
spent. The result of our action was that 
the expenditure was cut down to £79. 
No doubt we are pleading to some hon. 
Members to whom £100 is no object, 
but we are pleading for all Members 
that their election expenses may be cut 
down. I hope and trust that the Amend- 
ment will be accepted. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD (Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s Universities) : I 
would strongly urge upon the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has moved this Amendment 
not to press it. I accept what he says 
with regard to the borough he repre- 
sents. It may be correct to say that in 
that case £150 would be quite sufficient ; 
but anyone who knows the counties must 
be aware that the hon. Member’s ex- 
perience cannot be a testof what happens 
in them. Youcannot take the condition 
of things in a borough as a guide to 
what will happen in a county. I think 
that, the hon. and learned Member 
for South Londonderry (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) having consented to amend the 
clause as he has done, we have arrived 
at a fair compromise. I should think, 
in the absence of those hon. and learned 
Gentlemen who ought to know most 
about this matter, that we can adopt 
this compromise with perfect safety. It 
must be clear to all Members of this 
House that we are acting very much at 
hap-hazard in this matter, without any 
clear information from the quarter from 
which we might very naturally look for 
guidance ; but under the circumstances I 
think there will not be much fear of our 
being unfair to anyone if we adopt the 
compromise to which I refer. 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Broapuurst) (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): I appeal to the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cremer) to withdraw 
the Amendment. I also, like the hon. 
Members who support this proposal, 
have experience in these matters. The 
£200 was proposed to the House asa 
compromise, and accepted as such, and 
under the circumstances I think hon. 
Members should consult the convenience 
and general wish of the House at thislate 
hour of the morning by withdrawing 
the Amendment. I would point out to 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Shoreditch (Mr. Cremer), who seemed to 
think that this sum would be the Jimit 
of the call of the Returning Officer from 
the candidates, that it will not necessarily 
be so. The limit the hon. Member pro- 
poses would not be a protection against 
further calls on the part of the Return- 
ing Officer, and, I therefore, sincerely 
trust that he will not press the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CREMER intimated his willing- 
ness to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to omit lines 8, 9, 10, and 
11.—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the lines proposed to 
be left out stand part of the proposed 
Amendment,” put and po wal 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, be 
added to the Bill.” 


Mr. STUART- WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I think it would be wise 
if we adopted the settlement of last year 
as to uncontested elections. I should 
like to have the opinion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
upon the matter. 

Tue SECRETARY to tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowter) (Wol- 
verhampton): It is said the House is 
acting in the dark on this subject; but 
that can not be so, because every hon. 
Member has his own experience to guide 
him and his own knowledge of what 
Returning Officer’s expenses should be. 
We are not dealing with the question of 
what the Returning Officers’ expenses 
ought to be, but the amount of security 
the Returning Officer ought to take for 
the payment of his expenses. I dispute 
the doctrine that the Returning Officer 
should take a sufficient amount to cover 
all the expenses. It seems to me that 
he should only require enough to guard 
against a bogus candidate. In the case 
the hon. Member has put — the case of 
an uncontested election—he must re- 
member that the Returning Officer will 
not have to deal with a candidate but with 
a Member. He will have the guarantee 
of a Member sitting in this House. I 
thought £25 was too little last year, as 
applied to contested elections. AsI say, 
it will be a Member that the Returning 
Officer will have to deal with, and he 
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will be able to recover from him the few 
pounds he has expended. If he does 
not recover, he will be able to make the 
Member a bankrupt, and, if he does 
that, the Member will lose his seat. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause added. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
The next clause upon the Paper was 
to have been moved by my hon. Ool- 
league (Mr. Bradlaugh). It is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘* Where there are more candidates than 

vacancies to be filled and any unsuccessful can- 
didate fails to receive more than one-fourth of 
the lowest number of votes received by a suc- 
cessful candidate at the election, the charges 
authorised by section two of the principal Act, 
as amended by this Act, shall be paid by the 
candidate so failing; and, if more than one 
candidate so fails, then by the candidates so 
failing in equal shares.’’ 
The object of this Amendment was to 
divide the candidates into two categories, 
one consisting of those who have re- 
ceived a considerable number of votes, 
and the other of those who have only 
received a small number, and to inflict a 
sort of fine upon those who have received 
a small number. I consider such a 
clause very doubtful policy, and, there- 
fore, I am not sorry that my hon. Friend 
does not happen to be here this evening. 
I must explain that I have a clause on 
the Paper which I intended to move on 
the supposition that this would be 
passed. I propose to leave out the first 
part of my clause, and to move— 

“ The charges authorised by section two of the 
principal Act, as amended by this Act, shall be 
paid in manner provided in the Second Schedule 
to this Act.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will not be entitled to do that—he must 
move the clause in the name of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh). 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am afraid I 
have not explained myself. I am not 
moving my hon. Friend’s clause. I am 
asking to be allowed to leave out the 
first line of my clause, because, as it 
stands, it is drawn up on the supposition 
that the clauses preceding it, that of my 
hon. Friend, would have been moved 
and passed. If that clause is not moved, 
I propose to move my clause as it stands 
on the Paper, omitting the words ‘‘ Save 
as is provided by section .. . of this 


Mr. Henry H. Fowler 





Act,” and beginning with the words 
‘“« The charges.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I thought the words 
“the charges,” the hon. Member re- 
ferred to, were those in the Clause 
standing in the name of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Colleague. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: No, Sir. The 
clause will stand thus— 

‘* The charges authorised by section two of the 

principal Act, as amended by this Act, shall be 
paid in manner provided in the Second Schedule 
to this Act.” 
I need not say that at this hour of the 
morning (3.30 a.m.) I am not going to 
make a long speech. I think by this 
time everyone in the House ought to 
know what this means, and to have 
formed his conclusion on the matter. A 
few days ago, as the House will remem- 
ber, I asked the Prime Minister whether 
he contemplated bringing in a Bill to 
give effect to this principle, and the right 
hon. Gentleman said he was in favour 
of it, but could not see his way, at this 
time of the Session, to proposing legis- 
lation. The Bill has passed some of its 
stages, but a mode has been found con- 
sistent with the Rules of the House, and 
with due propriety, to give effect to the 
wishes of the Prime Minister and the 
majority of the House, and those, too, 
who are out of the House. A clause 
like this is all the more important when 
there is a General Election about to 
take place, and when an attempt is 
made—— 

Mr. SPHAKER: I must interrupt 
the hon. Gentleman. I understand him 
to move the second paragraph standing 
in his name ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That cannot be 
moved with the Speaker in the Chair. 
It can only be moved with the Speaker 
out of the Chair. It has reference to the 
Returning Officer’s expenses. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Must I move, 
Sir, that you do leave the Chair? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill might be 
re-committed in respect of that particular 
clause. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I now 
move that you do leave the Chair. 

Mr. T. M. HHALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
The hon. Member could bring up the 
clause on third reading. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
can move to re-commit the Bill if he 
desires. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed in re- 
spect of a new Olause.”—( Mr. Labou- 
p ron 


An hon. Memper asked whether it 
was competent to re-commit the Bill for 
a purpose such as this—a purpose totally 
foreign to the principle of the Bill— 
without moving an Instruction to the 
Committee ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: If it were 
possible for me to move this clause on 
the third reading of the Bill, it would, 
perhaps, be more convenient to Members 
present. I can move it on the third 
reading, I would ask to be allowed to 
withdraw the proposal I have made. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As a point of Order, 
the House must judge whether the clause 
is pertinent to the Bill or not. 

™ JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.): I thought the practice was, if 
a Bili was re-committed even as to a 
single clause it should be done on the 
Order for the third reading, and not on 
the Order for going into Committee. 

Mr. HALSEY (Herts, Watford): It 
is in the discretion of the House. It 
would be in Order to re-commit the Bill. 
Such a thing has been repeatedly done. 
It is for the House to judge whether 
or not the thing shall be done after the 
Motion is made. 
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Mr. STUART- WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): Should not the other clauses 
on the Paper be proceeded with ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes; I will 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
I beg to move the clause in my name. 
It is a purely formal Amendment— 

“The Schedule of this Act, and the direc- 
tions therein, shall be construed and have effect 
as part of this Act.’’ 

New Olause( Effect of Schedule, )—( Mr. 
I. M. Healy,)—added. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 1, page 1, 
line 6, at end, insert ‘‘and shall be read 
as one with the principal Act.”—( Mr. 
T. M. Healy.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) : I beg 
to move the Schedule which stands on 
the Paper in my name. I need not 
trouble the House with any lengthened 
remarks. I have had considerable ex- 
perience in election matters, and I can 
say that this Schedule will be found fair 
in every case, and to give the Returning 
Officer a reasonable amount of recom- 
pense for his trouble. 





ScHEDULE. 


Cuarogs or Rerurnixe Orricers. 


The following are the maximum charges to be made by the returning officer, but the charges 


are in no case to exceed the sum actually necessarily paid :— 


For preparing and publishing notice of election . 


* For hire and necessary fitting up of rooms for polling (this 
item includes damages or expenses for or by the use of such 


rooms). 


* For constructing a polling station or booth with its fittings 


and compartments. 


(This item is for the construction of a booth in the open 
air where no pre-existing structure is available as a 


polling station.) 


£8 a. 
220 


The necessary expenses not to 
exceed the sum of £2 where not 
more than 400 voters are assigned 
to such room, with 10s. for every 
additional 100 voters assigned to 
such room. 


The necessary expenses not 
exceeding the sum of £4 4g, 
where not more than five hundred 
voters are assigned to such 
station or booth, and 10s. for 
each hundred electors so assigned 
above 500. 


In Ireland the returning officer shall use a court house where 
one is available for polling, and his maximum charge for using 
and fitting the same shall not exceed 10s. for each 100 voters 


assigned to such court house, 
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There shall not be in any polling district more than one 
polling station to which less than 400 voters shall be 
assigned. 


* For each ballot box required to be purchased 
Ballot boxes purchased for any election shall be kept by 
the returning officer for the time being for use (without 
charge) at subsequent elections in the same county or 
borough 


* For the use of each ballot box when hired . s ° 


* For stationery at cach polling station 


* For printing and providing ballot papers, per 1,000 . 
No greater number of ballot papers shall bo chargeable 
than is ten per centum greater than the total number of 
voters registered. 


* For each stamping instrument 


* For copies of the register . ° . ; . 


* For every person employed in counting votes, not exceeding 
four such persons where the number of registered electors does 
not exceed 4,000, and one for every additional 2,000 . 

For making the return to the clerk of the Crown . 

* For the preparation and publication of notices (other than 

notices of election). 


* For professional and other assistance in and about the con- 
duct of a contested election. 


For services and expenses in relation to receiving and 
publishing accounts of election ae in a of 
each candidate ° . 


* For all other expenses in the case of a contested election. 


* For each presiding officer in counties . , . 


* For each presiding officer in boroughs ° 
This sum includes all travelling allowances and expenses, 
and the presiding officers are to convey the ballot boxes 
to and from the polling station at their own expense. 
There shall not be more than one presiding officer for each 
400 voters registered. 


* For one clerk at each polling station where not less than 
400 voters are assigned to such station . 
This sum includes all travelling allowances and expenses. 


* For an additional clerk at a polling station for every 500 
voters or fraction thereof beyond the first 500 —- to such 
polling station . 

This sum includes all travelling allowances and expenses. 





The items marked ® shall be chargeable only in the case of a contested election,—(Afr. Chance,) 


— brought up, and read the first time. 


£8. d. 
010 0 


0 2 6 


0 2 6 
for each 100 voters assigned to 
such polling station. 
015 0 


0 2 6 


The sum payable by statute for 
the necessary copies. 


1.8 
> 
Not exceeding for the whole of 
such notices £10, and £1 for 
every additional 2,000 electors 
above 5,000. 


Not exceeding £20, and an 


additional £1 for every 1,900 
registered voters above 6,000 


22 0 
Not exceeding £10, and an 
additional £1 for every 1,000 
electors above 3,000. 
5 0 0 


40 0 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Schedule be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University) : 
It is quite impossible for us to discuss 
the real advantages or disadvantages of 
the change which would be effected by 
the proposed Schedule at this hour of 
the night. I do not know what course 
the Government will take ; but certainly 
I shall oppose the Schedule. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
8.): Perhaps I might be allowed to ex- 
plain that this Schedule has been on the 
Paper for a fortnight, and that I con- 
sulted the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s Colleague the junior Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Holmes) 
with respect to it. He promised me 
that if he had any fault to find with 
it he would let me know. Well, he has 
not stated to me that he has any fault to 
find with it; and as it has been a long 
time on the Paper, and has been care- 
fully considered by a large number of 
Members, I trust the House will pass it. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): Would it not be possible for the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chance) to give 
us some practical idea of the alterations 
which will be brought about in the 
existing scale of charges by this Sche- 
dule? Not only are we discussing this 
matter under peculiar circumstances, but 
it might fairly have been expected that 
nothing of this kind could have come on 
at all. It would be fair to ask that this 
Schedule should not be proceeded with. 
I would inform the hon. Gentleman who 
moved it that it would have an unfair 
operation. Take the case of Liverpool. 
(Laughter.] Hon.Gentlemen may laugh ; 
but the only way to enlighten hon. Mem- 
bers’ minds on the subject is to quote in- 
stances which have actually occurred. 
In two Divisions in Liverpool, where 
rooms are not to be obtained for poll- 
ing and booths have to be erected, this 
Schedule will not apply. In one Divi- 
sion the cheapest contract that could be 
made was £18 for the erection of a 
booth, and in the other Division it was 
£20. In other districts, no doubt, the 
amount would be sufficient. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I shall 
be prepared, if necessary, to defend this 
Schedule line by line. In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I would draw his atten- 
tion to the line ‘ For all other expenses 
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in the case of a contested election,” &c. 
I will give a short statement as to some 
of the changes that this Schedule will 
make. In the first item — ‘‘ For pre- 
paring and publishing notice of election, 
£2 2s.”—no change is made. The second 
item in the Schedule—‘“‘ For hire and 
necessary fitting up of rooms for poll- 
ing, and for construction of polling 
station ’’—reduces the expenditure very 
slightly. It reduces it to an amount for 
which, to my own personal knowledge, 
the work can be done. The next para- 
graph refers to Ireland only ; therefore, 
I do not think the hon. Member can be 
much interested. The following para- 
graph fixes the price to be paid for 
ballot boxes at 10s. I know that ballot 
boxes capable of holding from 600 to 
800 ballot papers can be purchased at 
from 6s. to 10s. each, and I do not 
see why the price allowed in the 
Schedule should be higher. The next 
item is 2s. 6d. for the use of each 
ballot box when hired. The old 
charge was 5s.; but it seems to me that 
half that sum will be amply sufficient. 
I do not make any practical change in 
the next item. I allow 2s. 6d. for sta- 
tionery, no matter how large or small 
the station. The move is one in the right 
direction, and no one has objected to it. 
Then, for printing and providing ballot 
papers, I allow 15s. per 1,000 instead of 
30s. They can be obtained at from 6s. 
to 12s. per 1,000 to my certain know- 
ledge. For a stamping instrument I 
allow, in the next item, 2s. 6d., which 
sum is ample unless the Returning Offi- 
cer procures an expensive die, which is 
not at all necessary. As to the sum for 
copies of the Register there is no altera- 
tion. I make no difference in the fee 
allowed to the Clerk of the Crown ; and 
for the preparation and publication of 
notices (other than notices of election), 
I say— 

‘‘ Not exceeding for the whole of such notives 

£10, and £1 for every additional 2,000 electors 
above 5,000.” 
I am puzzled to know what these notices 
can be, and it seems to me that we have 
here a very good opportunity for extor- 
tion. For professional and other assist- 
ance in and about the conduct of a con- 
tested election, I say— 

“Not exceeding £20, and an additional £1 
for every 1,000 registered voters above 6,000.”’ 


I reduce the amount for receiving and 
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publishing accounts; and the item—‘‘ For 
all other expenses in the case of a con- 
tested election,” I reduce to about two- 
thirds of what it was originally. The 
main alteration comes in on the next 
item—‘“ For each presiding officer in 
counties.” Formerly, in England, they 
got £4, and Ireland, £3 3s., with travel- 
ling expenses in each case. I allow £5, 
the sum to include travelling expenses, 
and my object is to induce the Return- 
ing Officer to employ Presiding Officers 
resident in the district. That is desir- 
able in order to prevent personation, 
gentlemen from the district being much 
more likely to detect attempts at per- 
sonation than strangers. The result of 
the Schedule will be that the charge 
will be reduced by 45 per cent. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Cutt- 
pers) (Edinburgh, 8.): Sir, we have 
now been for two hours discussing this 
Bill, and I confess I think I was right 
in giving way at first. But, Sir, it is 
quite impossible at 4 o’clock in the 
morning to discuss the details of the 
Schedule, upon which I am aware that 
there will be a great difference of opi- 
nion. The discussion, if we were to 
continue it, would last till 7 o’clock in 
the morning, and, therefore, I appeal to 
the hon. Member not to proceed further 
with the Schedule to-night, I under- 
taking that we will go on with it this 
day (Friday). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Secretary Childers.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PETERHEAD HARBOUR OF REFUGE [EX- 
PENSES, &C. | 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
peek out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
iament, of the cost of building a prison for 
convicts, and also of any Expenses which may 
be incurred by the Admiralty under the provi- 
sions of any Act of the present Session to em- 

wer the Admiralty to form a Harbour of 

uge at Peterhead. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


EAST INDIA RAILWAYS [LOANS] BILL. 


Resolution [June 4] reported and agreed 
to :—Bill ordered to brought in by Mr. 
Stafford Howard and Mr. Hanry H. Fowler. 


Mr. Chance 


{COMMUNS} 
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CUSTOMS BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to alter certain Duties of Customs, 
and to amend the Laws relating to the Customs; 
and for other purposes. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Henry H. Fowler and Mr, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


MOTIONS. 
—o——__ 


PRIVATE BILLS, 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 39 and 129 be 
suspended, and that the time for depositing 
Petitions against Private Bills, or against any 
Bill to confirm any Provisional Order, or Pro- 
visional Certificate, and for depositing dupli- 
cates of any Documents relating to any Bill to 
confirm any Provisional Order, or Provisional 
Certificate, be extended to the day on which 
the House shall first sit after the Adjournment. 
—(The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 10) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Borlase, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Boroughs of Gates- 
head and Kingston-upon-Hull, the Local Go- 
vernment District of North Bierley, and the 
Boroughs of Stockport and Wigan, ordered to 
oe ene in by Mr. Borlase and Mr. Stans- 
eld. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 269.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mundella, Bill to amend 
the provisions of the Merehant Shipping (Fish- 
ing Boats) Acts, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Mundella and Mr. Acland. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill274.] 


GLEBE LANDS (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Foster, Bill to facilitate 
the letting of Glebe Lands on lease for allot- 
ments by Incumbents of Ecclesiastical Bene- 
fices, ordered to be brought in by Dr. Foster, 
Mr. Cobb, Lord William Compton, Mr. Shirley, 
Captain Verney, and Mr. Pilkington. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 275.] 


House adjourned at Four 
o’clock in the morning. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 11th June, 1886. 


MINUTES.] — Setect Commirrer — Report— 
Endowed Schools Acts [No. 191]. 

SurrpLy—considered in Committee—£6,879,764, 
on Account, Crvit Services AND Revenve 
Departments; Army Estimates; Navy 
Estimates. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee — 
Consolidated Fund £26,993,652. 

Private Brit (by Order)—Second Reading — 
Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junction 
Railway and Dock. 

Pustic Brtts—Resolutions in Committee—Public 
Works Loans [Advances]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Revising Barristers 
(Ireland) * [283]; Westminster Abbey Re- 
storation * [284]; Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) * [285]. 

First Reading—Oxford University (Justices) * 
[280]; Law of Evidence Amendment ® [286]. 

Second Reading—See. Fishing Boats (Scotland) * 
[270]; Public Works Loans (Tramways Ire- 
land) [259]; Merchant Shipping (Fishing 
Boats) Acts Amendment [274], debate ad- 
Journed ; Customs [276]; Probation of First 
Offenders * [39]. 

Special Report of Select Committee— Employers’ 
Liability Act (1880) Amendment [No. 192] ; 
Employers’ Liability Act (1880) Amendment 
(No. 2). 

Committee—Tithe Rent-Charge (Extraordinary) 
Redemption (re-comm.) [264]—n.p.; Coal 
Mines * [92]—n.P. 

Committee—Report—Returning Officers’ Charges 
(Scotland) [188-281]; Poor Law Loans and 
Relief (Scotland) * [252] ; Peterhead Harbour 
of Refuge (re-comm.) [266]; Salmon and 
Freshwater Fisheries (re-comm.) [244]. 

Committee — Report—Third Reading — Turnpike 
Roads (South Wales) * [260], and passed. 

Considered as amended— Re-committed— Committee 
—Report—Considered as amended—Parliamen- 
tary Elections (Returning Officers) Act (1875) 
Amendment [282]. 

Considered as amended— Third Reading—Medical 
Acts Amendment * [163], and passed. 

Third Reading—Conveyancing (Scotland) Acts 
Amendment [251]; Land Tax Commis- 
sioners’ Names ® [113], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Burial Grounds * {131]; Lunacy 
Acts Amendment * [198]; Coal Mines Regu- 
lation * [217]; Glebe Lands * [93]. 

ProvistonaL Orpver Bitts — Ordered — First 
Reading—Local Government (No. 11) * [277]; 
Public Health (Scotland) (Urray Water) * 
[279] ; Electric Lighting * (278). 

Considered as amended—Local Government (Ire- 
land (Fermoy) * [226]. 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
(Public Health Act) * [239]; Local Govern- 
ment (County Divisions)* [225]; Local 
Government (Highways) * [235]; Local Go- 
vernment (Poor Law) (No. 7) * [236]; Local 
Government (No. 3) * [223] ; Local Govern- 
ment (No. 4)* (224); Local Government 
(No. 5) ® [237], and passed. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—o—— 

HULL, BARNSLEY, AND WEST RIDING 
JUNCTION RAILWAY AND DOCK 
BILL [Lords] (by Order). 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. CODDINGTON (Blackburn) : 
Sir, I feel it my duty as an independent 
Member of this House to oppose the 
second reading of this Bill, a in doin 
so I think it is necessary that I shoul 
tell the House what the history of this 
Hull and Barnsley Railway is. I be- 
lieve it is very well known to the House 
that there have already been some ex- 
traordinary proceedings, giving rise to 
great scandal, in connection with this 
line. The Company were incorporated 
in 1880 for the purpose of making and 
maintaining railways in the West Ridin 
of Yorkshire, and thence to Hull, wit 
a dock and other works in connection 
with them at Hull. The share capital 
was fixed at £3,000,000, with a borrow- 
ing power of £1,000,000. In 1882 the 
Company were authorized to extend their 
railways to Huddersfield and Halifax, 
to raise further capital amounting to 
£2,400,000, and to borrow £800,000. 
In 1883 the Company were authorized 
to raise an additional sum of £600,000, 
and to borrow on mortgage £200,000. 
In the following year—1884—the Hull 
and Barnsley Railway Company applied 
for power to borrow £1,500,000 on de- 
benture stock, which was to be first de- 
benture stock; but the Committee to 
whom the Bill was referred decided that 
it should be second debenture stock, and 
at that time it was stated by the repre- 
sentatives of the Company that no fur- 
ther money would be wanted. The 
Company now, however, come to Par- 
liament again and ask this House for 
power to raise further capital to the ex- 
tent of £500,000. They do not seek to 
raise this £500,000 in the ordinary form 
by the issue of stock to the amount of 
£500,000, but they ask the House to 
allow them to raise the money in the 
following form :— 

“That the Company may, from time to time, 


create and issue preference res or 
ference stock to such nominal amount as 
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be sufficient to produce at the price at which the 
same are issued the sum of £500,000.” 

So that if this Company is, as it is no- 
torious it is, in a state of bankruptcy 
and cannot raise this £500,000 at the 
ordinary price, they must raise it at any 
price they can. I think they will do 
very well if they raise it at 50 per cent 
discount; and, presuming that they suc- 
ceed in raising it at a discount of 50 per 
cent, they will have to create preference 
stock over the ordinary shareholders to 
the extentof £1,000,000. That £1,000,000 
will in reality only produce £500,000 ; 
but I think I am even taking a most 
favourable view of the prospects of the 
Company in regard to the raising of the 
money when I say that they will be 
able to raise it even at a discount of 50 
per cent. Some people estimate that 
they will have considerable difficulty in 
raising it even at a discount of 75 per 
cent, so that it may require the creation 
of preference stock to the extent of 
nearly £2,000,000 before the Company 
will succeed in obtaining the £500,000 
they ask for. There is another fact 
which I desire to place before the House. 
The railway was opened for traffic in 
July, 1885, and the traffic receipts have 
been £54,000, but out of that sum 
£48,000 are estimated to be necessary 
to cover the working expenses of the 
line. If so, the net receipts of the first 
five and a-half months after the opening 
of the line have amounted only to 
£6,000. Even that is simply an esti- 
mate, after allowing for certain sums 
which ought to have been placed to the 
account of revenue, but which have 
really been placed to the capital account 
—consisting of auditors’ fees, rates and 
taxes, land tax, interest on bank balance, 
and various other items. The total 
amount of these items is £12,700, so 
that instead of the Hull and Barnsley 
Company having made a net profit of 
£6,700, which they show upon their 
balance account, they have made an ab- 
solute loss of £6,000—that is to say, 
that the working expenses were £6,000 
more than the absolutes receipts. Out of 
the working expenses of £48,000, it is 
estimated that more than £20,000 go in 
the salaries of directors, secretary, ma- 
nager, clerks, and other officers, so that 
nearly one-half of the whole expenditure 
upon the line is consumed on what is 
called non-profitable work. The amount 
of money already received by the Com- 


Mr. Coddington 
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pany has been £5,500,000, and allowing 
£1,485,000, which they say the dock 
works at Hull cost, there has been an 
expenditure of £4,000,000 of money 
upon the construction of the line alone, 
The line is 66 miles in length, so that 
it has cost upon the average £58,000 
a-mile. When I tell the House that 
this line runs entirely through an agri- 
cultural district, that the town of Hull 
is the only important town which it 
touches, that in that town there is as yet 
only a temporary station, that with the 
exception of Hull there is not a single 
town of any importance, or containing 
more than 2,000 inhabitants, upon the 
line, that all the rest of it runs through 
a purely agricultural district, and that 
the present terminus of the railway 
is in the middle of a field, I think 
the House will be prepared to agree 
with me that an outlay of £58,000 
a-mile is a most extravagant one. Then, 
again, this expenditure includes no- 
thing on account of rolling stock, be- 
cause almost the whole of the rolling 
stock has been bought on deferred pay- 
ments, and the money is still owing for 
that stock. While this line, passing ex- 
clusively through a purely agricultural 
district, has cost for construction £58,000 
a-mile, the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, which goes through a series of 
large towns from one end to the other, 
only cost the same sum per mile; the 
London and North-Western Railway 
cost £48,000 per mile; the London 
and North-Eastern, £41,000 per mile; 
and the Great Northern, £32,000 per 
mile; so that it must be clear to 
the House that the expenditure upon 
the construction of the Hull and 
Barnsley Railway has been at a most 
extravagant rate. The contractors and 
everbody connected with it must have 
got enormous sums out of it. But what 
is the object of raising this additional 
capital? The original capital of the 
Company was fixed at £3,000,000, 
and the original debenture stock was 
£1,000,000. At the time of the passing 
of the Act in 1883 to authorize a second 
issue of debenture stock to the amount 
of £1,500,000 the original shares were 
worth from £35 to £40 per £100. There- 
fore, out of the £5,500,000 of capital 
the original shares were only worth 
£1,100,000. To-day they are marked 
at £17, so that the total value of the 
original shares is only some £510,000, 
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thus showing that the issueof £1,500,000 
of Debenture Stock in 1884 with the 
sanction of this House has resulted in 
the depreciation of the ordinary share 
capital from more than £1,100,000 to 
something like £500,000. The interest 
upon the two Debenture Stocks amounts 
to £120,000 a-year, and the Company 
propose to pay out of the capital which 
they now propose to raise — namely, 
£500,000—a sum of £180,000 for 

“The payment of interest already due or 

about to become due upon any Debentures 
or Debenture Stock of the Company for the 
time being, but not exceeding in the whole 
£180,000.” 
It must, therefore, be quite clear to the 
House what the object of the Company 
is in raising this additional £500,000— 
namely, to enable them to pay interest 
upon the Debenture Stock, and thus pre- 
vent them from going into bankruptcy. 
Now, I admit that this may possibly 
enable them to carry on the line for a 
year and a-half-or two years; but I 
maintain that they will be doing so at 
the expense of the original shareholders. 
The £3,000,000 of original Stock, now 
worth £500,000, will probably, if this 
additional sum of money is raised, not 
be worth £100,000. But it is incredible 
to suppose that if this Bill is passed the 
public will be induced to subscribe their 
money. But we know how dull they 
are; and, therefore, I feel it my duty, 
as an independent Member of this 
House, to raise my voice against what 
I consider to be a Bill which, if passed, 
will lead to the total loss of the money 
which these unfortunate people have 
been induced to subscribe towards the 
capital of this railway. I think it is 
only right that the House should pro- 
test against any such unfair proceeding, 
and I therefore trust that the Bill will 
be thrown out upon the second reading. 
In order to afford the House an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion I beg to 
move, as an Amendment, that the Bill 
be read a second time upon this day 
three months. 

Sm RICHARD TEMPLE (Worces- 
tershire, Evesham) seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day three months.”’—( Mr. Coddington.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

VOL. CCOVI. [rump szrtes.] 





Masor DICKSON (Dover): I rise for 
the purpose of moving the adjournment 
of the debate. The opposition to this 
Bill has taken the promoters entirely by 
surprise. They were not aware that 
there was going to be any opposition 
raised to it until about 3 o’clock this 
afternoon. Perhaps I may inform the 
House that the Bill has already passed 
through the House of Lords, where it 
was carefully examined, and all its pro- 
visions investigated by the late Lord 
Redesdale, and we all know with what 
a critical eye he looked into these 
matters. It has also passed through a 
Committee under the Duke of Bucking- 
ham; and, therefore, I had hoped that 
when the Bill came on for a second 
reading in this House the House would 
have been prepared to endorse the action 
of those two noble Lords. In order to 
give time to the promoters of the Bill 
to meet the opposition which has been 
suddenly sprung upon them, I beg to 
move that the debate be adjourned until 
Wednesday next. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(MMajor Dickson.) 


Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): In reference to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Dover (Major Dickson), I wish to point 
out that the adjournment of the debate 
until Wednesday next would entail con- 
siderable inconvenience upon Members 
of the House, many of whom, in the 
peculiar circumstances of the hour, feel 
it incumbent on them to go down into 
the country to look after their con- 
stituents. It certainly seems to me 
that if the House is to deal with 
the provisions of this Bill it is better 
to deal with them at once, while there 
is a good attendance of Members in 
the House, rather than a week hence, 
when the attendance of Members is 
likely to be very much less. If the 
Bill has any merits at all they had 
better be discussed now. As my hon. 
Friend the Member for Blackburn 
(Mr. Coddington) has pointed out, there 
is no objection to the working provi- 
sions of the Bill; but the measure also 
involves a question of railway morality 
and finance. That is the question which 
my hon. Friend has brought before the 
House, and I believe that we are in a 
position to consider it fully now. I 
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therefore trust that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Dover (Major Dickson) will 
allow us to goon with the discussion, 
and withdraw the Motion for the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I think the hon. and gallant 
Member for Dover (Major Dickson) 
should have stated some more adequate 
reason than that which he has given for 
proposing the adjournment of the de- 
hate. No doubt, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it might be a good and 
sufficient reason that the opposition 
raised to the Bill has come upon the 
promoters by surprise; but I am afraid 
that the House will not be in any de- 
gree in a better position to consider the 
provisions of this Bill next Wednesday 
than it is now. I would, therefore, 
suggest to the hon. and gallant Member 
that he should withdraw the Motion, 
and allow the Bill to be discussed on 
its merits. There is nothing whatever 
to prevent the House from coming to a 
decision now. No doubt, this is the case 
of a Railway Company which finds itself 
in a very embarrassed position; but 
although the facts stated by the hon. 
Member for Blackburn (Mr. Codding- 
ton) are undoubtedly correct, it must be 
remembered that the Bill has already 
been carefully considered and passed by 
the House of Lords. It therefore 
appears to me that it would be a rather 
strong measure to reject the Bill, which, 
after all, may be the best way out of a 
serious difficulty. It is quite evident 
that something must be done if this 
Railway Company are to be prevented 
from falling into bankruptcy. 

Mr. CODDINGTON (Blackburn) was 
understood to say that in the end bank- 
ruptey was inevitable. 

Mr. COURTNEY: That may be so; 
but, nevertheless, it may be the best 
eourse to defer it for a time. The only 
question, however, that is now before 
the House, is whether we should come 
to a decision upon the merits of the 
Bill at once, or aie it until Wednes- 
day. Although the hon. Member for 
Blackburn has shown that this is the 
case of an embarrassed Railway Com- 
pany, he has not shown that this is not 
the best mode of dealing with the dif_i- 
culty. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, North-West): I had not the 


Sir Joseph Pease 
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slightest intention of saying a single 
word on this question ; but I was a Mem- 
ber of the Committee which sat upon 
the Bills which were promoted last 
year and the year before in reference to 
this railway. We made, as we thought, 
a very fair and equitable arrangement 
in regard to the Hull and Barnsley 
Railway; and we were in hopes that 
the Directors might be enabled, under 
the provisions of those ‘Acts, to 
have tided over their difficulties. But 
it appears that this line has been 
most unfortunate in more than one 
respect. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that the 
Question now before the House is the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
Then I will turn to the other point. 
Considering the magnitude of the in- 
terests at stake in a railway of this 
kind, I think it would be hardly right 
or justifiable to propose to discuss it on 
its merits to-day without anyone being 
prepared to state the case of the pro- 
moters. I do not think the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Durham (Sir Joseph 
Pease) will feel that it would be quite 
right to reject a scheme which has cost 
so much money, and in which the 
interests of so many people are at 
stake, or that it should be dealt with in 
a hurried way ina thin House. It may 
be that Wednesday next may be an 
awkward day for taking the discussion. 
I say nothing upon that point; but, un- 
fortunately, we have no other day—no 
other day is so available ; but it might be 
put down for Thursday or Friday if that 
is thought better. I have no interest 
whatever in this railway. I do not care 
a single farthing about it, except in the 
general interest of the public. At the 
same time, I think it would be both un- 
wise and unfair, considering the magni- 
tude of the undertaking, to deny to the 
Company the only opportunity they may 
ever have of making, at any rate, an- 
other attempt to place the railway upon 
a satisfactory basis. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 57; Noes 
67: Majority 10.—(Div. List, No. 128.) 


prepares 


Original Question again 
part of 


“That the word ‘now’ stan 
the Question,” 
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Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durhan, Bar- 
nard Castle): In the few remarks which 
I made just now on the Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate, I pointed 
out that the question before the House 
is really one of railway morality. By 
the general Railway Law, as the House 
is probably aware, a Railway Company 
is allowed to issue one-fourth of the 
amount of its capital in Debenture 
Bonds. This Hull and Barnsley Com- 
pany, in its original Act, obtained 
power to raise capital to the extent of 
£3,000,000, and £1,000,000 in Deben- 
ture Stock on the strength of that ordi- 
nary share capital. They next came to 
the House of Commons with an applica- 
tion to allow them to pay interest out of 
capital during the construction of works ; 
but that proposition was negatived by a 
considerable majority. They next came 
to the House, as my hon. Friend oppo- 
site (Mr. Coddington) has pointed out, 
with a Bill empowering them to raise a 
preferential sum of £1,500,000 in addi- 
tion to the £1,000,000 already authorized 
to be raised in the original Bill. That pro- 
posal, as introduced, placed the new Pre- 
ference Stock practically upon the same 
level as the original Debenture capital. 
The House sent that Bill to a Committee 
upstairs, by whom the provisions of the 
measure were amended. It was also 
altered by making the additional sum of 
£1,500,000 a second charge. The finan- 
cial position of the Company, at the 
present moment, is this. It has an or- 
dinary share capital of £3,000,000, but 
the shares are only worth £500,000 ; 
£1,000,000 of Original Debentures and 
£1,500,000 of Second Security Shares in 
Debentures, which are a second Prefer- 
ence Stock. The present Bill proposes 
to enable the Company to raise a fur- 
ther sum of £500,000 in any way they 
can, and it provides that one-fifth of the 
amount of a share shall be the greatest 
amount of a call; that three months 
at least shall be the interval between 
successive calls, and three-fourths of the 
amount of a share shall be the utmost 
aggregate amount of calls made in any 
year upon any shares; but the shares 
may be issued at any premium re- 
quired to get them out. Therefore, it 
is quite possible that the Company may 
have to incur liabilities to the extent of 
another £1,000,000 before they areableto 
obtain the £500,000 they desire to raise. 
And when they have got that £500,000, 





how do they propose to expend it? 
£180,000 is to be spent in payin 
interest upon the first and secon 
charge of £2,500,000 for Debenture 
and Preference Stock. My hon. Friend 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
who spoke upon the question of ad- 
journment, seemed to think that this 
may be the best means of enabling the 
Company to get out of the messin which 
they find themselves involved. That may 
be so; but what I wish to call attention 
to is that this is another instance of the 
inconvenience and danger of allowing 
interest out of capital during the con- 
struction of works. I believe that the 
original Stock of £3,000,000 is held 
largely by the working classes of Hull. 
The average holding in the Company 
is £250 per shareholder, whereas the 
ordinary range of the shareholders’ 
obligations extends to £1,700 per share- 
holder, These poor people are almost 
ruined at present; but if this additional 
charge, which may probably, in the 
end, amount to £1,000,000, is to be 
placed in front of them, there can be 
nothing left of the original shares. 
There may be nothing left whether we 
pass this Bill or not; but I desire to 
point out to the House that while the 
general law allows a solvent Railway 
Company to raise Debenture Stock to 
the extent of one-fourth of its share 
capital, this Company was, in the first in- 
stance, allowed to raise £1,000,000 upon 
a share capital of £3,000,000, and that it 
has since been permitted to suppiement 
its Preference Stock by an additional 
sum of £1,500,000. The House is now 
asked to sanction the creation of further 
Preference Shares or Stock to such 
nominal amount as shall be sufficient to 
produce £500,000, so that the preference 
liabilities of the Company will then be 
exactly equal to the amount of the 
original share capital. I may add that, 
whether the House consents to pass this 
Bill or not, it will make very little dif- 
ference to me, or to the Railway Com- 
pany with which I am connected in the 
immediate neighbourhood of this line. I 
have simply felt it my duty, in the inte- 
rest of the general public, to point out 
these considerations to the House. 

Mr. C. H. WILSON (Hull, West) : 
The hon. Baronet who has just addressed 
the House is the Representative of an- 
other Railway Company which is con- 
nected with the district through which 
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this line runs. The hon. Baronet is a 
Director of the North-Eastern Railway, 
of which I at one time was also a Direc- 
tor; and I know as well as he does that 
the reason this railway and the Docks at 
Hull were made was on account of the 
dissatisfaction of the people of Hull 
with the conduct of the North-Eastern 
Railway Company as to the way in which 
they conducted their business at the Port 
of Hull. The North-Eastern Railway 
possesses an unfair monopoly of the 
railway system of the North-Eastern 
Coast of England, and they have a con- 
nection with other Docks which are in 
direct competition with the Port of Hull. 
But Hull is an ancient port, with long- 
standing mercantile connections, and it 
has an enormous trade. But what have 
the North-Eastern Railway Company 
done? They have endeavoured to divert 
the trade of Hull to their own Northern 
ports, not to create a new trade, but, toa 
great extent, to take away the trade 
from Hull and to prevent its natural 
development. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): Allow me to interrupt my 
hon. Friend. I think he is labouring 
under a mistake. The rates of the North- 
Eastern Railway at Hull for goods are 
exactly the same as those of the Hull 
and Barnsley Railway. 

Mr. C. H. WILSON (Hull, W.): 
May I give an instance? The North- 
Eastern Railway carry from Hull to the 
Barnsley Colliery District, a distance of 
120 miles, by their system; whereas by 
the Hull and Barnsley Railway the dis- 
tance is only 60 miles; but yet rates in 
both cases are the same. The conse- 

uence of the operations of the North- 

astern Company is that the trade which 
would naturally go to Hull is diverted 
to the Northern ports. The North- 
Eastern Company have also another ad- 
vantage—that they have another district 
to serve, and they are enabled to get 
cargoes of coal at a cheaper rate than 
they could procure them in Hull, and 
the tolls they impose on the carriage of 
coals to Hull are higher than those 
which they impose in other parts of their 
Northern system. For these reasons, 
Hull has always been intensely dissatis- 
fied with the conduct of the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, and they 
have endeavoured to get rid of the 
monopoly which that Company has so 
long enjoyed. At length they have suc- 
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ceeded in doing so by establishing the 
Hull and Barnsley Railway and Dock 
Company. But the works of the Hull 
and Barnsley line, like those of too 
many other railways, have cost a great 
deal too much in construction ; and I do 
not know whether the North-Eastern 
Railway Company have not been, to a 
considerable extent, responsible for the 
position of the Hull and Barnsley Com- 
pany at this moment in increasing the 
costs to which that Company have been 
put. It is quite true that the shares of 
the Hull and Barnsley Company are at 
this moment very much depressed ; and, 
unless this Bill is passed, the effect will 
be that the Hull and Barnsley Company 
will have great difficulty in carrying on 
their business at all. No doubt, that 
would be all very well for the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, because they 
would get rid of a formidable com- 

etitor, and very possibly the North- 

astern Railway Company would only 
be too glad to continue their monopoly 
by buying up the Hull and Barnsley 
undertaking at a great sacrifice to the 
Hull and Barnsley shareholders. At 
the present moment the Docks of the 
Hull and Barnsley Railway at Hull are 
the finest on the East Coast of England. 
They can afford accommodation for ships 
of very great draught of water, and, 
indeed, are capable of taking in the 
largest of Her Majesty’s ships of war, 
which no other Docks on the East Coast 
can do. The undertaking has been one 
of great enterprize. The arrangements 
made by the Bill are the best for the 
interests of all concerned; and I trust 
and feel convinced that, in making this 
appeal to the House in favour of the 
second reading of the Bill, the House 
will not consent, by refusing its sanction, 
to play into the hands of the North- 
Eastern Railway Company. 

Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) : I spoke just now on the ques- 
tion of adjournment, and I shall be 
glad now, if the House will permit me, 
to say a word or two on the merits of 
this Bill. After all, the case is a very 
simple one. This Company is extremely 
embarrassed. It owes money upon its 
Debenture debt, and if it is unable to 
effect this, or some other arrangement, 
the railway will be obliged to be placed 
in the hands of a receiver, and will have 
to be liquidated in bankruptcy. That, 
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I am afraid, is the only alternative. 
This Bill is promoted in order to in- 
crease the borrowing powers of the Com- 
pany. It proposes to create Preference 
Stock to the extent of £500,000 in cash 
to enable the Company to pay the in- 
terest already due upon the Debenture 
Stock of the Company, to discharge the 
liabilities of the Company in respect of 
rolling stock, and for the purchase of 
such new rolling stock as may be neces- 
sary for the efficient working of the 
line, to pay for the purchase or com- 
pensation money for lands acquired or 
to be acquired, and to defray the ex- 
penses of constructing warehouse and 
other buildings in connection with the 
Docks at Hull. It is believed that this 
sum will enable the Railway Company 
to weather the storm and to get into 
smooth water, which is impossible with- 
out this Bill or some such arrangement. 
The Bill itself comes down to us from 
the House of Lords, where it was first 
considered by the late Lord Redesdale, 
and since by the Duke of Buckingham, 
both of whom approved of its provisions. 
It is further approved by the share- 
holders and creditors of the Company. 
That being so, it does appear to me that 
it would be rather a strong measure for 
the House to refuse to this Company, 
dealing with its own affairs, the power 
of entering into a satisfactory arrange- 
ment, and to say—‘“‘ You shall go into 
bankruptey.” Therefore, I think the 
burden of presumption is in favour of 
reading the Bill a second time. The 
Bill came before me some time ago; 
but in the event of the House consenting 
to read it a second time it will have to 
come before me again. I have no doubt 
that everything that ought to be con- 
sidered has been considered carefully in 
‘“‘another place.” I do not know 
whether what I am going to throw out 
will meet the views of the opponents of 
the measure. The proposal is to raise 
£500,000 in cash upon Preference Stock ; 
but there is no limit fixed as to the terms 
upon which the money is to be raised. 
It may be that the Company are too 
sanguine in their anticipations, and that 
they think they can raise the money in 
the market at a lower rate of interest 
than will be possible. I will, therefore, 
make this promise to the House—that if 
the Bill does come before me I shall re- 
quire the promoters to give me some 
good ground for believing that the 
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money will be raised at something less 
than a ruinous rate of interest. I shall 
certainly be prepared to suggest that 
there shall be some limitation of the 
terms upon which the money is to be 
raised. These are my views upon the 
matter, and I have felt it my duty to ex- 
plain to the House the conditions unde 
which I should be prepared to approach 
the consideration of the Bill. On the 
whole, considering the exceptional and 
peculiar circumstances of the case, I 
think the best course would be to assent 
to the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. J. ELLIS (Leicestershire, Bos- 
worth): I only desire to say a word 
on behalf of the second reading of the 
Bill. I believe that the new railway 
was an absolute necessity, and that its 
construction has been for the great con- 
venience of the traders in the centre of 
England. Whatever may be said about 
the money question, I am certain that it 
would be a great public advantage if 
the Bill should pass. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT BELFAST. 

Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.) asked 
the ChiefSecretary tothe Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he is aware that the exaspe- 
rated feeling in Belfast at present is due 
in great measure to the fact that in some 
of the concerns connected with that town 
Roman Catholic overseers had threatened 
the men under them belonging to a 
different faith with immediate dismissal 
upon the establishment of a Home Rule 
Parliament for Ireland; whether any 
information has reached him of miscon- 
duct on the part of the country police 
draughted into Belfast for the preserva- 
tion of order in the disturbance which 
took place on the Shankhill Road; if 
an indignation meeting of the citizens 
of that locality, attended in great 
numbers by the traders and clergy of 
the various churches and others, has 
deen held, calling upon the authorities 
to have these police removed and the 
military substituted for them, and de- 
manding that investigation should be 
promptly made into recent occurrences 
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in Belfast; and, what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take in the 
matter ? 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Cutz- 
pers) (Edinburgh, 8.): My right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary having gone 
toIreland,he has asked me to reply to the 
Question of the hon. Member. The Go- 
vernment have received no official infor- 
mation in the sense of the first paragraph 
of the hon. Member’s Question. As re- 
gards the second paragraph, no informa- 
tion of a reliable character has reached 
the Government of any misconduct on the 
part of any member of the county con- 
stabulary now serving in Belfast. As 
regards the third paragraph, it appears 
from the newspapers that such a meet- 
ing was held, and that resolutions were 
passed to the effect stated. But these 
have not been officially brought under 
the notice of the Government ; therefore 
the Government can express no opinion 
in the matter. A resolution was, how- 
ever, passed yesterday at a meeting of 
magistrates, presided over by the Mayor, 
which was brought under the notice of 
the Government by the senior Resident 
Magistrate. It was in the following 
terms— 

‘* That it is the opinion of this meeting that 
the county constabulary should not be used in 
disturbed districts unless it should become 
absolutely necessary, and that the local magis- 
trates be directed to assist the resident magis- 
trates in maintaining the peace of the town. 
Also that, the aid of the military having been 
called in, it be approved of.” 


On receipt of this the following message 
was sent by the Irish Government to 
the senior Resident Magistrate— 

“ While the views of the local magistrates 

should have every attention paid to them, it is 
absolutely necessary that the most energetic 
measures should be taken to preserve the peace 
of the town, and the large extra force of police 
sent there for this purpose“'must, of course, be 
further utilized for that purpose. The associa- 
tion of local magistrates with the resident 
magistrates will, it is hoped, be productive of 
good.” 
This instruction was acted upon, and all 
the available force with police and 
military were employed in the streets. 
The Government have the fullest con- 
fidence in the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
and have no intention, so long as dis- 
turbances coutinue in Belfast requiring 
the presence of an extra force, that their 
services should not be utilized to the 
fullest extent. 


Mr. De Cobain 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
I should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether he is aware that the 
Mayor of Belfast, who presided over the 
meeting of magistrates yesterday and 
called for the removal of the police, is 
himself a proprietor of the works of 
Harland and Wolff, which contain 
almost every one of the rowdies who 
were attacked by the police? 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Tyrone, 8.): 1 
should like to know, whether it is not 
notorious that several of the local magis- 
trates who passed this resolution aro 
themselves Orangemen, some of them 
being Grand Masters of Orange Lodges ; 
and whether the conduct complained of 
on the part of the county constabulary 
was not caused by their attempt to 
protect defenceless Nationalist families 
and to repel the ruffians who attacked 
them ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: As to the first 
Question, I presume the answer would 
be yes; but I have no official informa- 
tion on the subject. All the information I 
have is that supplied by the newspapers. 
As to the second Question, I am afraid 
I cannot answer it, because at the Home 
Office we do not keep lists of Orangemen 
or Orange Lodges in Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON (Sligo, 8.): I beg to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
the Government have any information 
that there was further wrecking and 
pillaging of houses last night; whe- 
ther the movement has now assumed 
the threatening and serious aspect of 
plunder; and whether the meeting re- 
ferred tu by the hon. Gentleman above 
the Gangway (Mr. De Cobain) passed 
this resolution— 

“That this meeting strongly condemns the 
conduct of those who attacked the houses and 
destroyed the property of innocent and inoffen- 
sive people residing in their midst ;”’ 
and in the opinion of the gentlemen who 
moved that resolution the fault of the 
police appeared to be that they fired on 
the mob, because he said if the shots 
had been fired in the direction of the 
rowdies it would have been all right ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I am afraid that 
it is not quite germane to the Question, 
and that I ought not to answer it at this 
moment. If the hon. Member will ask 
me whether we have received informa- 
tion from Belfast as to what happened 
last night or to-day, I will give him all 
the information we possess. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman in a position to say 
whether the man shot at Monaghan by 
the Orangemen has since died ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I am not quite 
certain. Certainly one man injured has 
not died. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—VEN- 
TILATION OF THIS HOUSE. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) asked the honourable Member 
for North West Staffordshire, Whether 
the recommendations in the Second Re- 
port of the Select Committee on the Ven- 
tilation of the House, which said recom- 
mendations involve remedial works which 
the Committee declare it to be urgently 
necessary to proceed with without delay, 
inasmuch as 

‘the health of Members of Parliament and 
of the Officers who reside within the precincts 
of the Palace at Westminster is seriously im- 
perilled by the defective drainage and sanitary 
arrangements which now exist in the building,” 
will all or some of them, and, if so, 
which of them, be carried out between 
the date of the Dissolution of the pre- 
sent Parliament and the assembling of 
the new Parliament; and, whether in 
the Vote on Account it is proposed to 
include the sum of £13,265, that being 
the estimated cost of such remedial 
works ? 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER (A Lorp of 
the Treasury) (Stafford, N.W.): As I 
have already stated to the House, orders 
have been given for the carrying out of 
those recommendations of the Commit- 
tee which it was possible to undertake 
immediately. These works cannot, of 
course, now be completed, as had been 
intended, during the Whitsuntide Re- 
cess; but they can be carried on when 
the House is not actually sitting, and 
will be finished without delay. With 
regard to the larger operations recom- 
mended by the Committee, I have to 
point out that the Estimates are ap- 
proximate only, and that the period of 
two years is stated in the Report as the 
time that will be required for the execu- 
tion of the works. The First Commis- 
sioner has thought it desirable to obtain 
more precise information on the question 
of cost, and he has requested Mr. Shone, 
the inventor of the system recommended 
by the Committee, to furnish him with 
a Report on this subject, and as to how 
the system, if adopted, could be most 
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speedily and effectually brought into 
operation. He hopes to obtain this Re- 
port before the Dissolution, and to be 
in a position to lay a definite statement 
before the House. As no payment is 
likely to be made in respect of these 
works at present, it will be unnecessary 
to include any special sum in the Vote 
on Account. 


WAR OFFICE — REGIMENTAL (YEO- 
MANRY) BAND AT A POLITICAL 
MEETING. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he is aware that, at a meeting 
of the Hertfordshire Primrose League 
Habitations, to be held in Hatfield Park 
on Saturday 12th June, it is announced 
that the ‘‘ Hertfordshire Band will march 
from Hatfield Station to Hatfield Park,”’ 
and that this Band is, it is understood, 
a Yeomanry Band ; and, whether he will 
take steps to prevent this Band appear- 
ing in the uniform of Her Majesty’s 
Forces at this Conservative Demonstra- 
tion ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CamPBELL-BanneRMAN) (Stirling, &c.) : 
No, Sir; I was not aware of the circum- 
stances referred to by my hon. Friend. 
I have no reason to suppose that the 
Herefordshire band is identical with the 
Yeomanry band. I cannot believe that 
the Yeomanry band could have been 
granted leave to attend at such a meet- 
ing after the Circular Letter which His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief 
has recently sent to officers commanding 
districts calling their attention to the 
Regulations on this subject. 


EAST INDIA RAILWAYS (LOANS) BILL. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he intends to proceed 
with the East India Railways (Loans) 
Bill ; if so, whether he will state on what 
Railways the Indian Government intend 
to spend the money borrowed; and, 
what is the amount of unexpended 
borrowing power under previous Acts 
at present in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council ? 

Tar UNDER SECRETARY (Mr. 
Srarrorp Howarp) (Gloucester, Thorn- 
bury): No, Sir; it is not intended to 
proceed with the East India Railways 
(Loan) Bill. The money which it is pro- 
posed to take powers to borrow under the 
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Bill would not be spent directly by the 
Indian Government. Large sums have 
been raised from time to time by Gua- 
ranteed Companies on Bonds or Deben- 
tures for the purpose of constructing, 
extending, and equipping railways in 
India; and the Secretary of State is 
advised that the charge on the Revenues 
of India would be less if such moneys 
were in future raised by him directly, 
and lent to the respective Companies. 
The object of the Bill was to enable him 
to raise money accordingly, its applica- 
tion being limited to this specific pur- 
pose, and to the discharge of Debentures 
already issued by Companies. The 
amount of unexpended borrowing power 
under previous Acts, at present in the 
hands of the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil, is about £7,500,000; but it was 
never intended by Parliament that this 
money should be devoted to the purposes 
contemplated in the Bill. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—VOLUN- 
TEER CAPITATION GRANT. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 
ark, N.E.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he has obtained the 
Returns relative to the Volunteer Capi- 
tation Grant, which he announced his 
intention of calling for ; and, when there 
is a prospect of a decision being come to 
as to the increase of the Grant ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Camppect-Bannerman) (Stirling, &e.): 
A decision cannot be formed until all the 
Returns have been received and duly 
analyzed for consideration. At present 
I have only received 170 answers out of 
290; but I hope that the corps which 
have not yet sent in their Returns will 
furnish them without much longer de- 
lay. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC DISABILITIES RE- 
MOVAL ACT--THE VICEROY 
OF IRELAND. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If it is 
a fact that, on the occasion of his recent 
visit to Cork, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland knelt before the altar in the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral; and, if so, 
whether such an act was in consonance 
with the Law which requires that the 
Viceroy of Ireland should be a Pro- 
testant ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers that 
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Question, I should like to ask whether 
he is aware that the late Lord Beacons- 
field, on the occasion of an interestin 
marriage at Kensington, attended the 
Roman Catholic Pro-Cathedral, and was 
seen to kneel before the altar? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guapstone) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): [ am equally un- 
able to answer the supplementary Ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member, although 
I think I have heard something to 
that effect; and the original Question, 
which I was in hopes that the hon. 
Member opposite, upon further consi- 
deration, would not attempt to put. My 
answer to the Question is that I know 
nothing upon the subject, and that I 
entirely decline to make any inquiries. 
As a Question of this kind seems to be 
put with some hope of lighting anew 
the fire of religious discord in Ireland, 
and of leaving upon the person to whom 
it refers some shade of suspicion, I take 
the liberty of saying from my own know- 
ledge, beginning at a very early period, 
that as I have never known a better 
Christian than the present Viceroy of 
Treland, so, in addition to that, I have 
never known a more perfect Protestant. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: I beg to give No- 
tice that in consequence of the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman I shall call 
attention to this matter in the new Par- 
liament, should the present Government, 
unfortunately, be then in power. 


PARLIAMENT—THE DISSOLUTION. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrone) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I wish to take 
the opportunity of re-stating, as the 
matter is one of importance, as clearly 
as I can the substance of what I said 
yesterday on the subject of the re-as- 
sembling of Parliament. What I said, 
I believe, was this—at all events, this I 
can venture without hesitation to say— 
if when the elections have taken place 
the Irish policy of the Government 
should have been found to be disap- 
proved by the country, or if there should 
be room for doubt on that point, without 
question, on that ground the new Par- 
ment ought to be assembled forthwith. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): So far as I am concerned, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statement is 
perfectly satisfactory. 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL 
—DUTIES ON SPANISH WINES. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
wish to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a Question with reference to 
the Customs Bill, the second reading of 
which is down for to-night—namely, 
Whether we are distinctly to understand 
that the raising of the standard of 
Spanish wines from 26 to 30 degrees 
will depend upon the confirmation by 
the Cortes of the Commercial Treaty 
with Spain ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER(Sic Wii11aM Harcourt) Derby): 
Yes, Sir; most certainly that is the case. 
The Treasury, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man knows, parts with money very re- 
luctantly, and the Government would 
only part with the benefit they receive 
from the Wine Duties at present levied 
in consideration of the advantage to 
British manufacturers. The Commercial 
Treaty will also be a benefit to many of 
our Colonies. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT BELFAST. 
Mason SAUNDERSON (Armagh, N.): 

I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury a Question of which I have given 
private Notice. It is, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a paragraph in 
The Times of this day to the effect that 
the Orangemen have not taken part in 
the recent riots in Belfast ; and whether 
the Government intend to have a sworn 

inquiry into the whole circumstances ? 
Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Grap- 
stone) (Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): I re- 
ceived a private note from the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman two or three hours 
ago, and I have sent him en answer 
which I am afraid he cannot have re- 
ceived. My reply, however, is this— 
that my right hon. Friend the Chief Se- 
cretary left London last night for Dublin 
for the purpose, in great part, of con- 
sidering the grave occurrences which 
have unfortunately happened in the 
North of Ireland. I think the hon. and 
gallant Member will agree with me that 
it would be quite premature on my part 
if I were to announce until he has had 
the opportunity of considering the whole 
matter in conjunction with the perma- 
nent officers of the Government on the 
spot, or if I were to anticipate what 
conclusion may be arrived at. I do 
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not intend, however, in the least degree 
to cast any reproach or any shade of 
disapproval on the suggestion which 
appears to be made by the hon. and 
gallant Member. 

Mr. SEXTON (Sligo, 8.): I under- 
stood that the Home Secretary would be 
ready at the close of Questions to make 
a further statement with reference to 
the grave state of affairs in Belfast. I 
wish particularly to ask him whether 
the Catholics whose houses were pillaged 
gave any provocation ; whether they or 
their friends have indulged in any re- 
taliation ; and whether the officials in 
Belfast do not recognize that the whole 
of these proceedings—the riots, the pil- 
lage, and the siege of the police barracks 
—have been conducted by the Orange 
faction, and have been commenced by 
provocative rejoicings over the defeat of 
the Government of Ireland Bill ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Curtpers) (Edinburgh, 8.): I will read 
to the House, in reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, the whole of the infor- 
mation which has reached me from my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary. 
My right hon. Friend telegraphed to me 
at 1 o’clock this afternoon the follow- 
ing :— 

“In addition to the statement made by me in 
the House last night, the only official informa- 
tion received goes to show that the rioting was 
continued in Belfast last night over a more ex. 
tended area than on the previous night, that all 
available police and military were employed, 
and that there were no fatal results. One 

liceman is reported to have been shot in the 
ace. We havea large number of very experienced 
magistrates in Belfast, and every requisition 
made by them has been promptly attended to. 
There are now over 1,600 constabulary in the 
town, the normal force being 502, and the 
military have been augmented by 250 men 
despatched from Dublin last night. 


I received a second telegram at 4 o’clock 
this afternoon, which is as follows :— 


‘* Further telegrams from Belfast show no 
material change of any sort. The most serious 
rioting last night took place at York Street and 
Henley Street, at the junction of which the 
police were obliged to fire on the mob who 
were stoning the police and wrecking houses, 
and several men were more or less injured, 
but none seriously, so far as at present ascer- 
tained. Several of the police were knocked 
down before they fired. The rioting spread 
to other parts of the town, and several public- 
houses were wrecked and liquor carried away. 
This rioting was more directed —oe public- 
houses than inst the police. Public-houses 
will be closed this evening, and the Mayor will 
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issue a notice with a view of preventing as- 
sembling of people in the streets.”’ 

That is every word I have received from 
the right hon. Gentleman, and I am un- 
able to answer anything further. 

Mr. SEXTON: Are we to understand 
that the Government find it impossible 
to say from what section of the populace 
of Belfast the riots originated ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: That is a totally 
different Question. The information I 
have given is all I have received. I am 
not in charge of the Irish Department. 
I have read verbatim the telegrams sent 
by my right hon. Friend; but when my 
right hon. Friend returns to his place in 
Parliament then will be the time for the 
hon. Member to put such a Question. 


MOTION. 


—_—o—— 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE — PRECE. 

DENCE OF COMMITTEES OF SUPPLY 

AND WAYS AND MEANS, AND MONEY 

BILLS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the hon. Member 
for St. Pancras, Whether he would post- 
pone further dealing in Committee with 
the Tithe Rent Charge (Extraordinary) 
Redemption Bill until a reprint of the 
Bill and the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee were in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers ? 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 
said, he was unable to accede to the re- 
quest of the hon. Member. To accept 
the suggestion would be equivalent to 
the abandonment of the Bill. He was 
informed that the reprint of the Bill 
would be in the House in the course of 
an hour or two. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON, appeal- 
ing to the Government, asked whether 
it was in conformity with the under- 
standing that contentious legislation 
would not be pushed forward that the 
Government Whip should assist in a 
division on a Bill in charge of a private 
Member as occurred last night ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rut HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Curtpers) (Edinburgh, 8.) said, the 
Government considered that, in giving 
the support they did to the Bill in ques- 
tion, the principle of which was affirmed 
by a very large majority of the House, 
they were acting quite consistently with 
the understanding referred to. 


Mr, Childers 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That for the remainder of the Session the 
Committees of Supply and Ways and Means 
and all stages of Money Bills have precedence 
of Notices of Motion and Orders of the Day on 
every day on which they may be set down by 
the Government.’’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
8.) asked what the Government proposed 
to do with regard to Private Bills, and 
he referred more especially to the Bel- 
fast Main Drainage Bill? He under- 
stood that the Government intended to 
give a stage to the Municipal Franchise 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Gtapsrone) (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) said, his impres- 
sion was that the Municipal Franchise 
(Ireland) Bill was one which had re- 
ceived the general assent of the House. 
If that was not the case he was afraid 
he must reserve to the Government the 
right to consider further what course 
they should take in regard to it. He 
wished it to be remembered, however, 
that his statement the previous night re- 
ferred to Public Bills. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
(Bristol, W.) said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would exercise such influence 
as they could in order to prevent any 
private legislation being proceeded with 
that could be called opposed, because it 
was obvious that a Parliament which 
was to last only for some 10 days longer 
ought not to undertake any such Busi- 
ness, whether it was in the hands ofa 
private Member or of the Government. 
That was the general feeling not only in 
the House, but in the country ; and they 
knew very well that if that view were 
not taken here it would be taken in 
‘* another place.” 

Mr. SEXTON reminded the Govern- 
ment that the Belfast Main Drainage 
Bill was postponed to the 21st instant, 
with the view that, in the meantime, 
the House of Lords might be afforded 
an opportunity of dealing with the 
general question of the Municipal Fran- 
chise in Ireland. If that opportunity 
were not afforded, or if, being afforded, 
the House of Lords should not make use 
of that opportunity, he wished to know 
whether they could not make further 
progress with the Private Bill ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wriu1am Harcourt) (Derby) 
thought they ought to have some inti- 
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mation as to the attitude taken, espe- 
cially on the opposite side of the House, 
with reference to the Irish Municipal 
Franchise Bill. If Gentlemen opposite 
were not opposing the Bill, then it would 
practically become a non-contentious 
Bill and might go on. But if they were 
opposing the Bill, and the Municipal 
Franchise (Ireland) Bill was not to be 
proceeded with, then, of course, hon. 
Members below the Gangway were re- 
stored to their former position with re- 
ference to the Belfast Main Drainage 
Bill. 

Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University) 
observed, that he knew nothing about 
the Belfast Main Drainage Bill; but the 
Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill was 
opposed both by one of the hon. Mem- 
bers for the City of Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) and also by the hon. and gallant 
Member for the Isle of Thanet (Colonel 
King-Harman). As he understood, their 
opposition was on the ground that there 
was a great deal of very serious matter 
in the Bill, and that there would not 
be time properly to consider it before 
the end of the Session. He had him- 
self received various communications in 
reference to the clauses of the Bill, and 
it was clear it would take a good deal of 
time adequately to consider and discuss 
them. It might be taken, therefore, as 
an opposed Bill. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Manches- 
ter, N.E.) said, he felt bound to com- 
plain that the Government had sup- 
ported private Members in bringing on 
contentious Business at an early hour 
that morning, in contravention of the 
Prime Minister’s statement. An Amend- 
ment to a Bill raising novel and con- 
tentious matter had been brought for- 
ward and discussed last night. 

Mr. CHILDERS explained that the 
Bill, which had been taken up the 
previous night, had been before the 
House on a previous occasion, and had 
been read a second time and passed 
through Committee. Some Amendments 
to be added on Report had been left 
over. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: At the request 
of the Tories. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that these 
Amendments were considered and ad- 
vanced a stage the previous night. The 
clause to which reference had been 
made was passed without a division. Con- 
sidering the circumstances, he thought 
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they were strictly bound to abide by the 
undertaking given. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, North-West) said, he objected 
to the course which it was proposed 
should be adopted with regard to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere). He thought 
it would be strongly opposed. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, it had been his 
privilege to be there at 4 o’clock that 
morning, and he had tried to under- 
stand the proposal of the Home Seere- 
tary. What they objected to was that 
these changes—especially of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, which was a 
very important one—should be brought 
forward for the first time under such 
circumstances. Especially so, consider- 
ing what had taken place in the course 
of procedure upstairs. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, was the 
right hon. and learned Member in 
Order in referring to the proceedings of 
a Committee which had not yet cir- 
culated its Report among Members ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, the Report had 
been circulated. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Report has 
been laid on the Table of the Huuse, 
and therefore, I apprehend, the right 
hon. and learned Member would be in 
Order. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that with regard to the clause 
which stood in his name, he believed 
that they had a majority of the House 
last night, and could have passed it if 
they liked; but a desire had been ex- 
pressed by hon. Members opposite that 
the discussion should be taken to-night, 
and, therefore, they had withdrawn the 
clause on the understanding that it 
should be taken to-night. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the hon. 
Member was right; they had never got 
to the discussion of the clause last night. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) said, it was true that he and 
his Friends had agreed that it should 
not be taken last night; but not upon 
any understanding that it should be 
taken to-night. 

Sirk HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire) remarked that a very important 
question had been raised by this dis- 
cussion. Two Bills had been intro- 
duced dealing with the payment of Re- 
turning Officers. One of these had been 
a harmless Bill which had not met with 
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opposition, and to which he had himself 
given such assistance as he could in 
order to effect a satisfactory amendment 
of the Act of 1875; but now, on the 
Report stage of that harmless Bill, the 
gravest possible question of principle 
had been raised, and it had been sought 
to add a clause to the Bill which had 
never been the subject of discussion 
either on the second reading or in Com- 
mittee, and which involved the very 
grave principle that official expenses of 
elections should be cast on the rates 
instead of upon the candidate. There 
was another matter. There was a 
Schedule coming on to alter all these 
charges; they could not go into Com- 
mittee on that subject, but would have 
to deal with it on the Report stage, in 
which they would only be able to speak 
once, and would, therefore, be unable to 
discuss the matter properly. He did 
not wish to offer any factious opposition ; 
but he had considered it right to call 
attention to the grave question involved 
in commencing on the Report stage the 
discussion of an entirely new matter. 
Mr. DWYER GRAY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) said, that there had 
been an understanding arrived at with 
reference to the principle of franchise in 
connection with the Belfast Main Drain- 
age Bill. The Bill was adjourned for 
three weeks on the general understand- 
ing, very strongly urged by hon. Gentle- 
men above the Gangway, that they 
approved unanimously of a reform in 
the municipal franchise in Ireland, and 
preferred that the larger Bill should 
pass the Upper House, instead of the 
reform being introduced into a Private 
Bill, referring only to a single town. 
The Irish Members yielded to that sug- 
gestion, and the Bill was now adjourned 
for three weeks. Now that they had 
secured that position for the Belfast 
Main Drainage Bill they were told hon. 
Members were opposed to the Municipal 
Franchise (Ireland) Bill, and wanted to 
obtain a full discussion of it. They 
knew what that meant. They wanted 
to kill the Bill. The adjournment of 
the Belfast Main Drainage Bill would 
be of no avail if it was to be included in 
the general Resolution which the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment announced—that he intended 
giving to Private Bills in the new Par- 
liament the same status and position 
which they had occupied in this Parlia- 
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ment. The result would be, therefore, 
this—that while the Belfast Bill would 
be then in a position to go on, the 
Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill, not- 
withstanding its position, and it having 
passed its second reading unanimously, 
would belost. He thought it was there- 
fore only fair that the Government should 
give an undertaking—seeing that the 
Conservatives had changed their plan— 
that the Belfast Main Drainage Bill 
should not come under the Resolution 
regarding Private Bills which it was in- 
tended to bring forward. The only way, 
in fact, to do justice in regard to this 
matter was that if the Conservatives 
now thought fit to destroy the Municipal 
Franchise Bill, they should make them 
responsible by refusing to allow the 
Belfast Bill to pass. 

Sir JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid) 
thought the proposition just made a 
most extraordinary one. He believed it 
would be most mischievous to punish 
the promoters of the Belfast Drainage 
Bill because a great many hon. Gentle- 
men might have something to say 
regarding the Municipal Franchise Bill 
before it passed the House. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) said, 
he would remind the House that in con- 
nection with the contention of the right 
hon. and learned Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James) it should not be forgotten 
| that the Schedule was not brought on 
| unexpectedly. The matter had been 

the subject of discussion for a whole 
Wednesday, and received the favourable 
consideration of a large majority of the 
House. At that moment he did not 
believe 10 Members had a single ob- 
jection to the Schedule. It was a mis- 
take to think that they would not have 
i the fullest opportunity of discussing the 
Bill, in addition to the Schedule, on 
Report. It was competent to move an 
Amendment to each single item. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) complained that the 
Government had taken up extremely 
contentious matters in the small hours 
of the morning. What he wanted was 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
tell them now what was going to be 
done, and not keep them up till 2 o’clock 
in the morning before they knew what 
was going to be done. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
thought the discussion should not be 
allowed to drop until they got some in- 
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formation from the Government as to 
whether, in the event of the rejection of 
the Municipal Franchise Bill, they could 
defeat the Belfast Main Drainage Bill. 
They had no desire to defeat the Bill, 
but they wished hon. Gentlemen to show 
how much there was of bona fides in 
their promises. When they saw the 
Belfast Bill in danger they declared 
their desire to see the question of the 
franchise settled on a broad basis. A 
fair and reasonable compromise was 
entered into; but the moment this was 
done blocking Notices were put down 
on this Municipal Franchise Bill, so that 
the very Gentlemen who had expressed 
their desire to see. the Municipal Fran- 
chise Bill were the men to come forward 
to block it. They wanted to know whe- 
ther, if this opposition was persisted in, 
the Government would accept the Belfast 
Main Drainage Bill? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, there was no doubt that there 
had been a vast majority of Members in 
the House at the time who would have 
supported the hon. Member who moved 
the rejection of the Bill if a precise 
understanding had not been come to. 
He trusted that the Government would 
prevent what would undoubtedly be a 
breach of faith. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 
8.) said, that this was really a public 
question, inasmuch as it was proposed 
that a large sum of public money should 
be levied and expended by a small and 
by no means popular body. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he could confirm what 
had been said regarding the compromise 
come to with reference to this Bill. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wittram Harcourt) (Derby) 
thought there could be no doubt that in 
this matter those who were opposing 
the Belfast Main Drainage Bill were 
placed in a position of the most unfair 
disadvantage, because two different 
kinds of language had been held on the 
Front Bench opposite. The right hon. 
Member for Hampshire (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) had strongly supported the ex- 
tension of the Irish municipal franchise, 
and the right hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket) had declared war against it. 
The question, however, was how they 
were to deal with the Belfast Drainage 
Bill. He did not know whether the 
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y mrp re of the Bill desired that it 
should be rejected entirely, or only that 
a clause should be grafted upon it. He 
understood that they would be satisfied 
with the latter course. The Order might 
be discharged ; but it was for those who 
were interested in the matter, and who 
knew more about it than he did, to say 
what course ought to be taken under 
the circumstances of the breaking of 
the engagement which had been made. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH (Hants, 
Basingstoke) thought it would be ex- 
tremely unjust to the promoters of the 
Bill now to discharge the Order, which 
had been postponed till a certain day. 
Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
held that the promoters of the Bill 
would not, under the circumstances, 
have the slightest right to complain of 
the entire loss of the Bill this Session. 


Motion agreed to. 





SUPPLY — MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he wished to 
explain what the Government intended 
to do in Committee of Supply that 
night, as the House was anxious at 
the close of the Sitting to adjourn 
for the holidays. In Committee of 
Supply last night a considerable sum 
was voted for the Navy, and quite suffi- 
cient to carry them over for all purposes 
to the 8lst of October; but there were 
several Votes for the Navy on account 
of which no sum had been voted already, 
and unless some money was voted for 
those Services, and the items appeared 
in the Appropriation Act, it would not 
be in their power technically to transfer 
money that had been voted under one 
head to another in the course of the 
financial year. Therefore, they wanted 
a nominal vote of £1,000 on each of 
those Navy Votes in order to comply 
with the technical requirements of the 
Appropriation Act. The Secretary of 
State for War would follow the same 
course in regard to the Army Estimates. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster) said, he assented to the course 
just indicated by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, by which he observed that no 
hon. Member would be precluded from 
hereafter raising any question of prin- 
ciple when the substantive Votes came 
to be taken in the new Parliament. 
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ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE—AP- 
POINTMENT OF COMMISSIONERS 
UNDER THE CROFTERS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT. 

Dr. RODERICK MACDONALD(Ross 
and Cromarty) rose in his place, and 
asked leave to move the Adjournment of 
the House for the purpose of discussing 
a definite matter of urgent public im- 
portance—namely, the appointment of 
Commissioners under the Crofters (Scot- 
land) Act of this Session. 


But, the pleasure of the House not 
having been signified, 

Mr. SPEAKER called on those Mem- 
bers who supported the Motion to rise 
in their places :— 


And, not less than 40 Members having 
accordingly risen in their places :— 


Dr. RODERICK MACDONALD 
said, he was sorry to say that this was 
the only means left to him, as a Crofter 
Representative, to bring this matter 
before the House and the country. 
It was well known to the House that 
they had had some trouble on this sub- 
ject some time back. They had heard 
that certain Commissioners had been 
appointed, and they made all the fight 
they could to prevent their appointment. 
A great delay took place, and in the 
meantime the votes of the Crofter Re- 
presentatives were given for a certain 
Bill in that House ; but the Government 
had adhered to their former tactics in 
this matter. He had often said to the 
House before that that the Act itself was 
bad enough; but it was now going to 
be made ten times worse by the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners who had not got 
in any way the confidence of the crofters. 
He was afraid the Act would become a 
dead letter entirely. To his mind it was 
very doubtful whether, in a great many 
instances, the people would take any 
notice of the Commission at all, because 
they did not think it would do justice 
tothem. They had heard a great deal 
in that House lately of the wishes of 
the people being expressed through 
their Representatives. He thought, if 
that was true of any part of this country, 
it was true of the Highlands of Scot- 
land. But when they came to set this 
Act agoing they found that their wishes 
were ignored, and that they were not 
allowed to have any say whatever in the 
matter, although they were entirely atone 
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in regard to it with one exception—that 
of the noble Marquess the Member for 
Sutherland (the een of Stafford). 
The Prime Minister, speaking on the 
Trish Question the other evening, said he 
had no right toassume that the Parnellite 
Members did not speak the mind of the 
decided majority of the Irish people. 
But, although the Crofter Members 
spoke the mind of the majority of the 
people in the Highlands, their wishes 
were entirely ignored and scouted by 
the Government. They found that the 
Commissioners who were appointed to 
carry out this Act were the nominees of 
landlords in the Highiands, and not 
only so, but, as the people believed, the 
nominees of landlords who were un- 
successful at the recent elections in the 
Highland counties. If landlords, be- 
cause they were landlords, were to wield 
the influence of the Government in this 
way, they might as well disfranchise 
the Highlands altogether, and the time 
of the House had been entirely thrown 
away in regard to this matter. Let 
them look at the difference between the 
Crofter Representatives and the Irish 
Representatives. The former were 
weak, and it was supposed that they 
could be trampled on by the Govern- 
ment as they liked. There was a day 
when Ireland was weak and was trampled 
upon, and this was the best means the 
Government could use to increase the 
number of Crofter Representatives from 
the Highlands, and from other parts of 
the country in which the crofters had 
not yet risen against the landlords’ 
tyranny. The proposed message of 
peace to the Highlands had been cut 
and carved in every way during its 
progress through that House, and now 
it was to be worked in an impossible 
way. The Lord Advocate for Scotland 
had done more to alienate the people of 
the Highlands from Radicalism, and 
from the present Government, than any- 
thing else that had been done in that 
House, because everything had been 
done against the wishes of the Crofter 
Representatives. He dared say Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House 
would not be sorry to hear that opinion 
in the Highlands was going over to 
their side. The belief was that they 
had got the Bill, bad as it was, from 
the Liberals, and when the Tories came 
in they would get the money, and it 
would be all right, That was the feel- 
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ing in the Highlands now. The people 
of Scotland, and Highlanders in par- 
ticular, were simply in the position of 
the Irish. They had a Dublin Castle 
in Scotland, too, in the form of an Edin- 
burgh Parliament House, who did as 
they liked. It was an Augean stable 


which Scottish Home Rule would very | 


soon clear out, because they held that 
these Gentlemen were not in accord 
with the people in any way whatever. 
They had asked the Government—and 
they thought it a very reasonable pro- 
posal—that they should at least have 
some representation on this Commission 
in whom the people would have con- 
fidence. They had tried all they could 
to get two Representatives on the Com- 
mission, for they knew that the Gentle- 
men at the head of the Commission 
would be in favour of the landlords. 
They had not succeeded in that, and the 
matter had gone so far that he himself, 
no later than Saturday last, had asked 
the Secretary for Scotland to give them 
one Representative on the Commission, 
and they would be satisfied. But they 
had not got even one man, and those 
who had been appointed were the friends 
and protégés of the landlords. He hoped 
the House would show its sense of the 
disgraceful manner in which they had 
been treated by the Government in 
giving them this one-sided Commission, 
that would only cause irritation, instead 
of doing any good. He moved the ad- 
journment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Dr. Roderick Macdonald.) 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
that when the Question was put he rose 
for the purpose of giving his hon. Friend 
the opportunity he desired to call atten- 
tion to the subject ; but he must express 
his disappointment that the hon. Mem- 
ber was one of only.two Crofter Repre- 
sentatives who took sufficient interest in 
the question to be present on the occa- 
sion. [Dr. Macponatp: There is an- 
other.]| He would go with his hon. 
Friend so far as to say that he thought 
the Government, both in the conduct of 
the Bill through the House and in the 
appointment of the Commissioners, 
would have acted wisely if they had 
given a little more consideration to the 
Crofter Members, and, he would say, to 
the Radical Party. He observed that 
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| the Legal Commissioner was to have a 
| salary of £1,200 a-year, and that the 
gentleman nominated for the appoint- 
ment was Mr. Brand, who was described 
as Sheriff of Ayrshire. He did not mean 
to say that Mr. Brand was an inmate of 
| the Augean stable to which his hon. 
Friend had referred; but he wished to 
know whether the Government had 
made any special arrangement with the 
learned gentleman? He understood that 
| Edinburgh was more fortunate than they 

were in this part of the world, inasmuch 
| as there was an office for every three 
| members of the Profession. Apparently, 
| from the pluralism that was exhibited 
on this occasion, there were more offices 
than candidates. What he wanted to 
know was whether they were going to 
give Mr. Brand the total aggregate 
salary of the two offices for duties which, 
put together, were not likely to be ex- 
cessive ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asuer) (Elgin, &c.) 
said, he regretted the Lord Advocate 
was unavoidably absent to-night, be- 
cause, from the close attention he had 
given to matters connected with the 
Crofters Bill, he would have been more 
competent to reply to the observations 
that had just been made. But he was 
glad to think that those observations 
were not of such a serious character as 
to impose any great difficulty upon the 
Representative of the Government who 
required to reply to them. He also 
regretted that the hon. Member for 
Ross-shire (Dr. Macdonald) had thought 
it necessary to bring this matter forward, 
because he quite agreed with him that 
it was extremely desirable that this 
Commission and the Crofters Bill should 
be started under circumstances calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence throughout 
the whole of the crofter community ; 
and he hoped, in spite of what was 
taking place now, that the Commission, 
when it did enter upon its duties, would 
possess and receive that confidence. He 
was not quite sure, from his hon. Friend’s 
remarks, whether he took exception to 
the Commission as a whole or only to 
one or more Members of it. With re- 
gard to the appointment of Mr. Brand, 
anyone who had to do with legal 
matters in Scotland would not hesi- 
tate at once to acknowledge that the 
Government and the crofters were ex- 








tremely fortunate in having been able 
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to secure the services, as Legal Commis- 
sioner, of Mr. Brand. He had been 
a member of the Scottish Bar for 
upwards of 20 years, and had filled 
the office of Advocate Depute for a 
considerable number of years, during 
which he (Mr. Asher) had had numerous 
opportunities of appreciating his high 
sat qualifications Mr. Brand had also 
filled the office of Principal Sheriff of 
Ayrshire, and he had oo heard one 
account of the admirable manner in 
which he had discharged the duties of 
that office. In regard to Mr. Hossack, 
he had been very much surprised to hear 
the hon. Member declare that the gentle- 
men who had been chosen were the no- 
minees of landlords, and defeated land- 
lords. Amongst other recommendations 
which were put before the Government 
in support of Mr. Hossack’s appointment 
were one by the hon. Member for Argyll- 
shire (Mr. Macfarlane), and another by 
the hon. Member for the Wick Burghs 
(Mr. Macdonald Cameron), who was 
sitting at that moment beside the hon. 
Member for Ross-shire. Besides these 
recommendations, there was a body of 
testimony absolutely irresistible in sup- 
port of the ability and capacity of Mr. 
Hossack to discharge the duties of a 
Commissioner under the Bill. With re- 
gard to the appointment of Mr. M‘Intyre, 
farmer, of Findon, in Ross-shire, there 
had also been a very large body of tes- 
timony in his favour, and that of 
an extremely varied character. His 
hon. Friend was quite aware that a 
very short time ago opposition was 
offered on behalf of certain representa- 
tives of the crofters to Mr. M‘Intyre’s 
appointment, and it had also got abroad 
that certain other gentlemen were spe- 
cially favoured by certain representa- 
tives of the crofters. It was, of course, 
the duty of the Secretary for Scotland 
to take into consideration all the ma- 
terial brought under his notice affecting 
the eligibility of the different gentlemen 
who were suggested ; and he thought it 
right to say that his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Dalhousie) had for a consider- 
able time past devoted great attention to 
this matter, with, he was certain, the 
single and sole desire to secure the ser- 
vices of the very best men. But what 
he wanted to point out was this—that 
when it got abroad that opposition 
was being offered to the appointment 
of Mr. M‘Intyre, of Findon, a very 
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curious circumstance took place. A 
small number of communications were 
received, chiefly by telegram, at the 
Scottish Office objecting to the ap- 
pointment, and it was observed that 
these came chiefly from the neighbour- 
hood of the other two gentlemen whose 
names had been suggested. On the 
other hand, there came an overwhelm- 
ingly larger number of telegrams from 
a great variety of places in Ross- 
shire, Sutherlandshire, Skye, and other 
parts of Inverness-shire, from single 
crofters, and from several crofters tele- 
graphing together, stating that they had 
unbounded confidence in Mr. M‘Intyre, 
and that the Government could not by 
any possibility get a man who would be 
be more acceptable to the crofter com- 
munity. He did not for a moment sug- 
gest that Mr. M‘Intyre’s appointment 
was founded upon these telegrams; there 
was much more reliable material than 
that available to the Secretary for Scot- 
land to enable him to make up his mind 
in this important matter; but it cer- 
tainly was satisfactory that there was 
this perfectly voluntary and independent 
testimony from such a large number of 
quarters in support of the view which 
the Secretary for Scotland had made up 
his mind to adopt. He had stated all 
that he had to say in support of what 
the Government had done. He repeated 
that the matter had received the most 
careful and anxious consideration with 
the view of securing the very best men 
possible ; and he had the greatest hope 
that it would be found that those who 
had been selected were perfectly quali- 
fied for the office, and that they would 
by their action immediately secure the 
confidence of the whole community inte- 
rested in the effective administration of 
the Act. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON reminded the 
Solicitor General for Scotland that he 
had not answered his question with re- 
gard to the financial arrangement. 

Mr. ASHER said, that the financial 
arrangements were not absolutely com- 
pleted at that moment. The terms of 
the remuneration, he understood, had 
not yet been adjusted with the Commis- 
sioners; but he might say that it was 
in the contemplation of the Government 
that the salary of the Legal Commis- 
sioner should be £1,200 a-year, which 
would secure that the services of Sheriff 
Brand would be given to the utmost 
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extent necessary for the discharge of his 
duties under the Act. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, his ques- 
tion was whether Sheriff Brand was to 
receive the aggregate salary of the two 
offices. 

Mr. ASHER said, that was so; and 
he might add that the Government con- 
templated fixing the salary of £800 
a-year to each of the Lay Commis- 
sioners. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
wished to call attention to the unbusi- 
ness-like manner in which this arrange- 
ment had been made. They had got 
Commissioners appointed, and a formal 
announcement was made on the subject ; 
but no financial arrangement had been 
made with regard to their salaries. It 
turned out that it was intended to pay a 
double salary to the Legal Commissioner. 

Mr. ASHER said, it was certainly 
not contemplated that Sheriff Brand 
should resign his office as Sheriff of 
Ayrshire. Hon. Members from Scot- 
land must be aware that the office of 
Principal Sheriff was held by a prac- 
tising member of the Bar, and his ex- 
clusive services could not be obtained for 
£700 a-year. Sheriff Brand would re- 
tain his appointment as Sheriff, while at 
the same time performing his duties as 
Legal Commissioner ; but, of course, the 
other duties which he had performed 
along with those of the Sheriffship would 
now have to give way. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON asked whether 
it was proposed to give the Legal Com- 
missioner, as reported among the Scot- 
tish Members, not £1,900 a year, which 
was the aggregate of the two salaries, 
but some smaller amount ? 

Dr. CAMERON said, he did not ob- 
ject to the appointment of Sheriff Brand, 
who was an excellent and capable man; 
but he thought it would have been most 
desirable, when they were entering into 
an engagement of this exceptional cha- 
racter, if the Representatives of the 
Scottish Office had been able to assure 
the House that the arrangement had 
been gone about in a_ business-like 
fashion. 

Tue SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fow ter) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, that the Treasury 
were responsible for the financial ar- 
rangement, and not the Scottish Office. 
The Treasury had not had a conflict 
with the Scottish Office on the subject. 
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They had dealt with them as they dealt 
with other Departments, and they had 
endeavoured to apportion what they con- 
sidered proper salaries for the work to 
be done. The Irish Land Commissioners 
had £3,000 a-year; but the Treasury 
in this case considered that they would 
not be justified in allowing a maximum 
salary of more than £2,000 a-year to the 
Chief Commissioner. They required the 
Chief Commissioner to abstain from all 
private practice ; they did not interfere 
with his Sheriffship. His salary as 
Sheriff would be taken into considera- 
tion, and in no case would he be allowed 
to receive more than £2,000 a-year. He 
believed the present emolument of Mr. 
Brand as Sheriff was £700; and the 
Treasury considered that they had made 
a business-like and economical bargain. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——_o —— 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

ARMY—REGIMENTAL CANTEENS, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH (Hants, 
Basingstoke) said, he rose to call at- 
tention toe the management of regimental 
canteens. A very strong feeling had 
arisen against what was regarded as an 
unfair system of exclusive trading. The 
officers who managed the canteens ob- 
tained their supplies from the Army and 
Navy Stores; and, as they were pre- 
sumably shareholders in those stores, 
there was reasonable irritation on the 
part of local traders, who otherwise 
might supply the canteens. It was de- 
sirable that the conduct and motives of 
the officers who managed the canteens 
should be above suspicion, particularly 
as the soldiers were, if not obliged, 
yet induced by circumstances which 
amounted almost to pressure, to spend 
their money at the canteens. He hoped 
the subject would receive attention dur- 
ing the Recess. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsett-Bannermayn) (Stir- 
ling, &c.) said, his attention had been 
drawn to this subject by the right hon. 
Gentleman and also by some other Mem- 
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bers of the House; and he had found in | essentially necessary not only that. the 


the War Office a somewhat lengthy corre- 
spondence between the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the late Secretary of State for 
War. The military canteens were main- 
tained by the troops themselves, who, he 
believed, upon the whole were very well 
content with the way in which they were 
managed. The right hon. Gentleman 
had brought forward a side of the ques- 
tion which injuriougly affected his con- 
stituents in Aldershot, and against which 
it was alleged the soldiers sometimes 
protested. It was that, instead of being 
allowed to deal with the local traders, the 
canteens obtained their goods from co- 
operative societies and other such estab- 
lishments. He was himself entirely in 
favour of the system of open tender as 
far as it could be employed; but a can- 
teen was under the control of a canteen 
committee, who were practically inde- 
pendent of the authorities. He did not 
wish to dissociate himself from respon- 
sibility in the matter, or to throw re- 
sponsibility upon others; neither did he 
desire to interfere more than was abso- 
lutely necessary with the discretion of 
the canteen committees. At the same 
time, he had every disposition to see that 
the whole system was managed in such 
a way as not only to avoid abuse, but 
also to give satisfaction and contentment 
to the soldiers who dealt with the can- 
teens. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) protested, 
in the name of some Irish traders in 
garrison towns in Ireland, against the 
system of procuring supplies for the 
military from English firms. 


INCOME TAX.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton, 
W.), in rising to move— 

** That, in the opinion of this House, all per- 
sons in any way concerned in the assessment of 
the Income Tax should be paid by salary and not 
by poundage or in proportion to the amounts 
of such assessments,” 
said, that it had become necessary for 
the House to affirm such a Resolution as 
this, in order to compel the attention 
of the authorities to what was really 
a substantial grievance. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his Budget 
Speech, stated that during the last 
nine years an increase of taxation 
amounting to £11,600,000 had been put 
upon the Income Tax payers of this 
country. Looking at that fact, it was 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 





assessments should be fair, but that 
the taxpayer should believe them to 
be fair. The number of assessments 
made in the year 1883-4 was 1,600,000; 
aud with respect to no less than 1,200,000 
of these either exemption or abatement 
was granted in consequence of the income 
being less than £150, or under £400 
per annum. All these 1,200,000 persons 
were admittedly over-assessed. It might 
be said that they were not obliged to 
pay; but in many cases they did pay 
from ignorance of the law; and if they 
did not pay it was a substantial grievance 
that they should have to appeal, and so 
lose time and money. Then it might be 
said that the Commissioners had to 
decide the matter. But it should be 
remembered that the clerks, who were 
paid by poundage, practically decided, 
because as experts they were acquainted 
with all the circumstances of each case, 
and naturally exercised over the Com- 
missioners a preponderating influence. 
In some cases the over-assessment had 
been distrained for; and, where it 
was proved to be unfair after the 
distraint had been made, the Trea- 
sury recouped the amount. In these 
cases, however, the persons did not 
receive the costs of the distraint; and it 
was a poor consolation to a man who 
had his goods sold that he should only 
have the amount over-assessed returned 
to him, while his credit was injured, and 
he lost the costs and expenses of the 
distraint. He believed that the Com- 
missioners were as good men as could be 
chosen ; but he complained that in his 
particular district their names were not 
made public. He submitted that they 
ought to know who their judges were. 
He had no complaint to make against 
the clerks or assessors ; but what he did 
say was that they were placed in a false 
position, which was unfair to themselves 
as well as to the public. He moved the 
Resolution which stood in his name, 
and hoped that the House would agree 
to it. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, all persons in 
any way concerned in the assessment of the In- 
come Tax should be paid by salary and not by 
poundage or in proportion to the amount of 
such assessments,’ —( Mr. Hickman,) 


—instead thereof, 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be ieft out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowter) ( Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, that hishon. Friend 
had raised two points, one referring to 
the administration of the Income Tax, 
and the other to a question of general 
principle. With regard to the admi- 
nistration of the tax, he had overlooked 
one or two matters as to over-assess- 
ment, and the amount reduced on ap- 

eal. The large amount which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to 
was not the amount reduced by reason 
of excessive charge, but the great bulk 
was in respect of incomes on which de- 
ductions were claimed. With regard to 
the suppression of the names of the 
Commissioners, he might say that that 
was done advisedly. ‘The names of the 
General Commissioners who were re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
Income Tax were very well known. 
They sat as a Court of Appeal, and 
their decisions carried weight with them. 
But these Gentlemen had Commissioners 
to assist them in the assessment of the 
Income Tax, and the duties of the As- 
sistant Commissioners were of a very 
private and important character. It was 
thought, rightly or wrongly, that these 
gentlemen would be subject to a great 
deal of unpleasant pressure on both 
sides if their names were generally 
known. A large number of these gen- 
tlemen would resign if their names 
were made public. The duty was one 
which they undertook without any re- 
muneration whatever. It was the desire 
of the Treasury to remove as far as pos- 
sible all friction in the assessment and 
collection of the tax; and every case 
brought before them had been investi- 
gated and dealt with, he believed, to 
the satisfaction of those gentlemen who 
had communicated with them. He 
thought the principle was not to be de- 
fended of paying assessors by poundage ; 
and his right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers), 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, did 
his utmost to induce the House to adopt 
an entirely different mode of payment, 
stating that £50,000 a-year might be 
saved by doing so; but, unfortunately, 
he was defeated in a very full House. 
People ought not only to be fairly 
assessed, but to believe that they were 
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fairly assessed ; but it was open to doubt 
so long as those who assessed them had 
a pecuniary interest in the matter. 
When Sir Robert Peel introduced the 
Income Tax he laid down the principle 
that, as far as possible, the assessment 
should be local, and should not pass 
into the hands of the Government. The 
Inland Revenue Authorities had care- 
fully considered the question, and they 
thought that some other mode of pay- 
ment not inconsistent with the local 
character of those officers and the local 
payment of the tax might be intro- 
duced. But the question was a very 
difficult one. The Government looked 
with the greatest possible sympathy 
upon the object his hon. Friend had in 
view. They believed the principle he 
had propounded was a good one. They 
would proceed further in the considera- 
tion of it on the lines indicated by his 
hon. Friend. He was satisfied that 
whether by the present or a future Go- 
vernment the matter must be dealt with, 
if, as he believed, the Income Tax was 
to remain a permanent part of our fiscal 
system. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would not press the Amendment to a 
division. 

Mr. GREGORY (Sussex, East Grin- 
stead) said, he happened to know that 
the present mode of assessment had 
given rise to great suspicion and grave 
dissatisfaction. Payment by poundage 
was a vicious system. The same re- 
mark was applicable to the payment of 
architects. ‘They were paid by commis- 
sion; but nothing could be more objec- 
tionable, for though you might meet 
with honourable men among them the 
system gave rise to suspicion. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would be content 
with what had fallen from the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. 

Mr. HICKMAN said, that after the 
appeal of the Secretary to the Treasury 
he would withdraw the Resolution. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

SUPPLY. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £1,000, Gratuity to Lady Gosset. 

Tue SECRETARY to tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
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verhampton), E.): I hope the Committee 
will allow me to explain the circum- 
stances under which this Vote is sub- 
mitted. Members of this House who 
sat in the last Parliament will remember 
the late Serjeant-at-Arms (Sir Ralph 
Gosset), and the efficient services he 
rendered for a long series of years. 
When he retired, after serving the 
House for 50 years, a Vote of Thanks 
was moved by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, seconded by my right hon. 
Friend the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and supported by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), as representing the Irish Party; 
and the House unanimously expressed 
its high appreciation of the services 
which Sir Ralph Gosset had rendered. 
The House desired that the most liberal 
terms of pension should be granted, and 
accordingly £1,200 per annum was 
awarded to Sir Ralph Gosset, and was 
to commence from the Ist of October, 
1885. When the House passed the 
Vote of Thanks my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed a hope that Sir Ralph Gosset 
might be spared for many years to enjoy 
his well-earned pension; but he lived 
for a very short time, and died within 
less than three months. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the matter was brought be- 
fore the late Government, with a view 
of ascertaining whether the House of 
Commons would not be disposed to mark 
its acknowledgment of his services by a 
grant to his widow. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Lord Iddesleigh con- 
curred in that view, and were of opinion 
that £1,000 ought to be given for that 
purpose. In that opinion the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
First Lord of the Treasury also coneur. 
I hope, therefore, that the House will 
make this recognition of the claim of an 
old and valuable servant who served the 
House for 50 years, whose father before 
him served the House for 30 years, and 
whose son, I trust, will be spared to 
serve the House for many years to come. 
No better case for a frank and generous 
recognition of faithful services has ever 
been submitted to the House, and I 
trust that the Vote will be unanimously 
acceded to. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): I hope it will be understood 
that it is not from any want of sym- 
pathy with the Motion that my right 
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hon. Friend the Member for West 
Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) is not 
at this moment in his place, and that so 
few of my right hon. Friends are pre- 
sent. The fact is that the Motion was 
not expected to be made at this moment. 
I beg to assure the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) and the Com- 
mittee generally that Gentlemen on this 
side fully concur in the proposal which 
has been made, and entirely support it. 
They are of opinion that it is by no 
means in excess of what is due to one 
who did so much to earn the gratitude 
and win the affection of the Members of 
this House. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, North-West): As an inde- 
pendent Member of the House, I desire 
to say that I cordially agree with what 
has fallen from the Secretary to the 
Treasury; and I venture to believe that 
the Vote will be granted unanimously 
by the House. All who knew the late 
Serjeant-at-Arms must have felt his re- 
tirement as a loss to the House; and 
if we can mark our appreciation of his 
services by a grant to his widow, it is 
only right and fitting that we should do 
so. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I hope the Committee will not deem it 
impertinent on my part if 1 obtrude a 
word or two in regard to this Vote. 
Unfortunately, from circumstances with 
which I need not trouble the Committee, 
I had no opportunity of personally join- 
ing in the vote to the Serjeant-at-Arms 
passed in the last Parliament. I am 
afraid that, during the sitting of that 
Parliament, I was often the cause of 
considerable anxiety and trouble to him. 
I therefore desire to bear my testimony 
to the very great courtesy which Sir 
Ralph Gosset always showed to me, 
sometimes under very trying cireum- 
stances. As becoming a young Member 
I will not say more, but that I cordially 
support the Vote. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 
S.): Ican assure the Committee that the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) and his Colleagues from Ire- 
land generally fully recognize the ur- 
banity and kindness which the late 
Serjeant-at-Arms always displayed to- 
wards the Irish Members, and they also 
heartily support the Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 
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CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 


(2.) **That a further sum, not exceeding 
£6,879,764, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the Charge 
for the following Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments for the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1887, viz:— 


CIVIL SERVICES. 


Crass I.—Pusric Works anp 
Bui.pines. 
Great Britain :— £ 
New Admiralty and War Office ‘ie - 
Dover Hlarbour .., ee oo © 
Ireland :— 
Royal University Buildings .. ee 4,000 


Science and Art Buildings, Dublin .. 4,000 


Crass II.—Sararies AND EXPENSES OF 
Civit. DEPARTMENTS. 


England :— & 

llouse of Lords, Offices “6 -» 19,000 
llouse of Commons, Offices .. 20,000 
Treasury, including Parliamentary 

Counsel 21,000 
Ilome Office and Subordinate Depart- 

ments .. ee ee . 80,000 
Foreign Office oe ee +» 25,000 
Colonial Office 13,000 
Privy Council Office and Subordinate 

Departments... 13,000 
Board of Trade and Subordinate De- 

partments 30,000 
Lankruptey Department of the Board of 

Trade .. sé - 
Charity Commission (including En- 

dowed Schools Department) +» 13,000 
Civil Service Commission ., «» 106,000 
Exchequer and Audit Department .. 18,000 
Friendly Societies, Registry es 2,000 
Land Commission for England -» 6,000 
Local Government Board .. .. 200,000 
Lunacy Commission on » 6,000 
Mint (including Coinage) .. » 15,000 
National Debt Office *: . 4,500 
Patent Office és éo -- 15,000 
Paymaster General’s Office .. oe 8,500 
Public Works Loan Commission -- 8,300 
Record Office os - -. 7,000 
Registrar General’s Office .. -» 16,000 
Stationery Office and Printing «+ 190,000 
Woods, Forests, &c. Office of ad 6,000 


Works and Public Buildings, Office of — 15,000 
Mercantile Marine Fund, Grant in Aid 15,000 
Seeret Service ee ee os 5,900 
Scotland :— 
Sceretary for Scotland oe -. 8,000 
Exchequer and other Offices - 2,000 
Fishery Board... én +» 9,000 
Lunacy Commission oe oe 2,000 
Registrar General’s Uffice .. ee 1,500 
Board of Supervision ee +» 22,000 


Ireland :— 


Lord Lieutenant’s Household on 3,000 
Chief Secretary’s Office in «» 12,000 
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& 
Charitable Donations and Bequests Office 700 


Local Government Board ., .. 45,000 
Public Works Office i. i «» 15,000 
Record Office be re -. 2,000 
Registrar General's Office .. -- 6,000 
Valuation and Boundary Survey «- 7,500 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


Ireland :— 

Law Chargesand Criminal Prosecutions 25,000 
Supreme Court of Judicature +» 28,000 
Registry of Deeds .. ee ee 4,500 
ey 4 of Judgments oe oe 400 
Land Commission .. nas -. 12,000 
ae Court Officers, &e. .. 26,000 

Dublin Metropolitan Police (including 
Police Courts) .. oe -. 40,000 
Constabulary os as .. 480,000 
Prisons, Ireland .. it «» 45,000 


Crass LV.—Epvcation, Science, AND 


Art. 

England :—- £ 
Public Education .. as ++ 1,000,000 
Science and Art Department +. 180,000 
British Museum ,, ee -» 40,000 
National Gallery .. oe oe 3,000 
National Portrait Gallery .. ee 600 
Learned Societies, &c. F adi 8,500 
London University 4 -. 4,900 
University Colleges, Wales .. - 2,000 
Deep Sea Exploring Expedition (Re- 

port) .. oe ee «» 1,500 

Scotland :— 
Pablic Education .. oa «+ 150,000 
Universities, &e. .. e 7s 6,000 
Nationa! Gallery .. ee ee 1,000 

Ireland ;— 
Public Education .. bis .. 250,000 
Teachers’ Pension Office .. ee 600 
Endowed Schools Commissioners ° 200 
National Gallery .. oe ee 1,200 
Queen’s Colleges .. oa ~é 2,000 
Royal'Irish Academy os ee 700 


Crass V.—Forrign Anp CoLonraAL 


SErvVIcEs. 
Diplomatic Services ee -. 110,000 
Consular Services .. o -» 90,000 
Slave Trade Services ee Re 5,000 
Suez Canal (British Directors) oe - - 
Colonies, Grants in Aid ee . 9,000 
South Africa and St, Iclena -. 20,000 
Subsidies to Telegraph Companies .. 22,000 
Cyprus, Grant in Aid ee +. 19,000 


’ Crass VI.—Non-ErrectivEe anp 
CHARITABLE SERVICES. 


Superannuation and Retired Allowances 200,000 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &c. 8,000 


Paupcr Lunatics, England .. +» 10,000 
Pauper Lunatics, Seotland ., -. 65,000 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland .. +» 14,000 
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£ sire to say a word with regard to the 

Hospitals and Infirmaries, Treland : 5,000 | nature of the office of Clerk of the Par- 
yy Rye mv F seed sane 51,3¢4 | iaments. I do not apprehend that the 
Misecllaneous Charitable and other Al- duties of that office require any super- 
lowances, Great Britain ... ese 500 | natural degree of abilities; but it does 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other Al- ‘ seem to me that it is distinctly an office 
lowances, Ireland on 700! in which great experience in the pro- 


Crass VII.—MiscEeLtianeovs. 


Temporary Commissions 
Miscellaneous Expenses ax 


11,000 
2,600 





£3,769,764 


Total for Civil Services 





REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 





Customs o. 270,000 
Inland Revenue . 540,000 
lost Office eco ove «+. 1,500,000 
Post Office Packet Service ... es 200,000 
Post Office Telegraphs - 60,000 

Total for Revenue Departments £3,110,000 


£6,879, 764 





Grand Total 





Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I desire to take this opportunity 
of drawing the attention of the Commit- 
tee to a matter which has stood in my 
name upon the Notice Paper of the 
House for some time—I mean the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Graham to the office 
of Clerk of the Parliaments. I thought, 
Sir, and I still think, it is desirable that 
there should be some discussion, at all 
events, in this House, with regard to an 
appointment which has been roundly 
characterized out-of-doors by Members 
of both: political Parties as a “job.” 
At the opening of the Session I placed 
upon the Paper a Notice asking for 
some explanation with reference to this 
appointment ; but owing to the Minis- 
terial crisis which ensued, and which 
was followed by the resignation of the 
late Conservative Government, I was 
not able, according to the Rules of the 
House, to press my Question. Although 
it was not competent for me to press the 
Question, still I apprehend that it would 
have been perfectly within the com- 
petence of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition to give me an 
explanation, if any satisfactory explana- 
tion was forthcoming; and I can only 
say that if any communication had been 
made to me it would not have been met 
by me in a carping spirit, but would 
have received the fullest and most candid 


consideration. In the first place, I de- | It will be remembered that from 1869 





cedure of Parliament is imperatively re- 
quired. But I need not rely upon any 
opinion which I myself might entertain 
with regard to the nature of the duties 
of the Clerk of Parliaments, because I 
may quote to the Committee what was 
stated by a very high authority upon the 
occasion of the demise of Sir William 
Rose, who preceded Mr. Graham in the 
office. It was then said that Sir William 
Rose possessed a profound knowledge of 
the precedents of the Heuse of Lords, 
and that, consequently, he was able to 
render services to the Members of that 
House and tothe country in the capacity 
he filled, which were specially required 
owing to the fact that the Speaker of the 
House of Lords does not possess autho- 
rity over its Members, and that the dis- 
posal of all order in the House is vested 
in the House itself. An authority, there- 
fore, like that of Sir William Rose, able 
and willing to furnish the Members of 
the House with guidance, was all the 
more essential. My first objection in 
regard to the appointment of Mr. 
Graham to this office is that, although 
it is one which requires almost more 
than any other office an experience of 
the duties to be performed, a gentleman 
was appointed who had had no expe- 
rience of any kind whatever. My second 
point is, that it was a distinct departure 
from the usual practice of appointing to 
that office. Sir William Rose, who pre- 
ceded Mr. Graham in the office of Clerk 
of Parliaments, entered the service of 
the House of Lords in 1835, and from 
1848 until 1875 he was Deputy Clerk of 
the Parliaments; so that, in his case, 
there was appointed to the office a gen- 
tleman who, for 40 years prior to his ap- 
pointment, had filled subordinate offices 
in the House of Lords, and in that way 
had acquired the requisite experience 
for the discharge of the duties of the 
office. Now, Sir, I think it is essential 
to a proper understanding of this case 
that I should briefly sketch the salient 
features in the official career of Mr. 
Graham. In 1869 Mr. Graham became 
the son-in-law of Viscount Cranbrook. 
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to 1874 a Liberal Government was in 
Office, and during that time the ability 
of Mr. Graham does not appear to have 
been recognized; but in 1874 he was 
made Secretary to Lord Chancellor 
Cairns, and he continued in that office 
until 1880, when the Conservative Go- 
vernment went out of Office. Mr. 
Graham was then made one of the 
Masters in Lunacy, and he continued to 
be a Master in Lunacy until 1885. In 
the summer of last year a Conservative 
Government again came into power, and 
within a very few weeks Mr. Graham 
was appointed to the extremaly lucrative 
office of Clerk of the Parliaments. Now, 
what are the qualifications which it can 
be contended Mr. Graham possessed for 
that office? He had been for more than 
four years previously a Master in Lunacy. 
I do not know whether it will be con- 
tended that there is any common ground 
of connection betweena Masterin Lunacy 
and the Clerk of the Parliaments in 
“another place;” but I have some 
reason to believe that the qualification 
which will be relied upon is that Mr. 
Graham was for some years Secretary 
to the Lord Chancellor. Now, Sir, I 
submit that the fact that Mr. Graham 
was Secretary to the Lord Chancellor 
does not, in any way, qualify him for 
the office he was afterwards appointed 
to fill. The duties of Secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor are distinctly different 
from, and altogether unconnected with, 
the procedure of the House of Lords; 
and if that qualification is relied upon, 
then I would press for an answer to this 
further question. If it be true that the 
Lord Chancellor’s Secretary is engaged 
in the procedure of the House of Lords, 
for what purpose, and for the discharge 
of what duties, do we pay several thou- 
sand pounds a-year to the Clerk of the 
Parliaments and his two assistants in 
the other House? With regard to the 
general question of promotion, I think 
I am able to speak with some special 
knowledge as an old Civil servant. I 
do not stipulate that in all cases promo- 
tion should be by seniority; but I do 
strongly protest, knowing the mischief 
which arises from such a course, against 
the introduction into a lucrative office 
of a gentleman who is altogether a 
stranger to the office, when, in order to 
promote such stranger, it is necessary to 
pass over men who have spent a life- 
time in the discharge of similar duties. 
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In the present case, if there were good 
reasons why the assistants of the House 
of Lords should not be promoted to the 
higher office, I think, by universal con- 
sent, there was one distinguished man 
who was perfectly marked out for pro- 
motion. 1 refer to that eminent and 
much-regretted gentleman who, at that 
time, was Chief Clerk of this House. It 
does seem to me that it would have 
given some satisfaction, not only to this 
country, but far beyond the bounds of this 
country, if well-merited promotion had 
been bestowed upon a man whose repu- 
tation, as a high Parliamentary autho- 
rity, was far more than European. 
Wherever free institutions exist, I think 
I may say, without exaggeration, the 
name of Sir Erskine May is known and 
appreciated. I have thought it my duty 
to ventilate this opinion before the Com- 
mittee. Of Mr. Graham I know nothing, 
and I should be very sorry if I were to 
inflict any pain upon him; but in the 
performance of a public duty it is neces- 
sary sometimes to inflict pain upon in- 
dividuals. I can only say that my object 
is simply to guard the interests of the 
Service to which I once belonged, and 
intimately connected with the interests 
of that Service are the interests of the 
public. From my own experience and 
observation, I know that when appoint- 
ments of this kind are made there is 
left behind a feeling of rankling resent- 
ment which produces the worst possible 
effect in the Department in which the 
appointment is made, which tends to 
bring about great discontent, and ulti- 
mately to impair the efficiency of that 
great Service to which the welfare of 
the country at large is so much in- 
debted. 


After a pause, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said: I wish to know whether anybody 
is going to answer my hon. Friend? Is 
anybody going to defend this scandalous 
appointment? I see on the opposite 
Bench a right hon. Gentleman who was 
a Member of the last Cabinet (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), and I think he ought to give us 
some explanation of this appointment. 
The point which my hon. Friend has 
dwelt upon is the appointment itself. 
He has entered a protest against the 
particular appointment of Mr. Graham ; 
but what I wish to know is, why the 
Clerk of the Parliaments is paid £500 
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more than is paid to the Chief Clerk of 
the House of Commons? 

Str ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
A Notice of Motion has been given upon 
that point. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am quite 
aware of that; but it is not likely to 
come on, and as I may not be here in 
the next Parliament, I wish, in the pre- 
sent Parliament, to ask for some expla- 
nation on the subject. I want to know 
from my hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury why the Clerk of the Par- 
liaments in the House of Lords receives 
something like £500 a-year more than 
the Chief Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons? No doubt, the Clerk of the Par- 
liaments may be a superior officer; but 
his work is precisely the same in charac- 
ter as that of the Clerk of the House of 
Commons. In this House the Clerks 
have to sit for 12 hours at a stretch, 
whereas the Clerk of the Parliaments in 
the House of Lords sits sometimes for 
half-an-hour, and very seldom for more 
than three hours. I hope also to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
some explanation of this appointment. 
In my opinion, the appointment of Mr. 
Graham was one of the most scandalous 
jobs ever perpetrated, either by a Libe- 
ral or a Conservative Government. I 
am told that this gentleman is related 
to a number of Conservative Lords, and 
he appears to have been taken away 
from a Lunacy appointment and pitch- 
forked into the House of Lords at a time 
when we had here Sir Erskine May, 
whose reputation, as my hon. Friend has 
said, was European. Sir Erskine May 
was a very old public servant, and it is 
very possible that he might still be alive 
among us if he had not been obliged to 
remain here and perform the arduous 
labours of Chief Clerk of this House, 
instead of going to what may be con- 
sidered almost the retirement of the 
House of Lords. I trust that the late 
Conservative Government will not main- 
tain silence on this matter, but that they 
will explain to us what, if not explained, 
will be regarded by the country as one 
of the grossest jobs that was ever per- 
petrated. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster): I think that when it is pro- 
posed to bring under the notice of either 
House of Parliament the conduct of any 
person connected with the Public Ser- 
vice it has been usual to give to the 


Mr. Labouchere 
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persons who are attacked some intima- 
tion of the intention to bring the matter 
forward. Now, it does not appear, from 
the Notices on the Paper to-day, that 
any reference would be made to this 
subject ; and, therefore, no one who is in 
the slightest degree responsible for the 
appointment could have had any idea 
that the question was to be raised this 
evening. I have no hesitation, however, 
in saying that those who were charged 
with the duty of exercising Ministerial 
patronage in this case discharged that 
duty with a full sense of their personal 
responsibility, and in the full discharge of 
the right which belonged to them. Mr. 
Graham is a gentleman of known and 
proved capacity. It has been remarked 
that he was a Master in Lunacy, and 
that as a Master in Lunacy he had no 
special qualification for performing the 
duty of Clerk of the Parliaments. That 
observation may be correct enough ; but 
the real fact of the case is that Mr. Gra- 
ham was Secretary to successive Lord 
Chancellors during a long period, and in 
that capacity, in the judgment of those 
with whom he was brought in contact, he 
displayed abilities which it was thought 
might be usefully applied in higher 
positions in connection with the Public 
Service, when this appointment be- 
came vacant. I really do not know in 
whose hands the patronage was vested ; 
but it was exercised with a full sense of 
responsibility and of duty, and with a 
desire to appoint a man who was in 
every way qualified to fill the important 
office of Clerk of the Parliaments, and 
it was rightly and fairly exercised. I 
will pass by altogether the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere) as to the ques- 
tion of Mr. Graham’s relationship with 
Members of the other House of Par- 
liament ; but it must not be supposed by 
any person that, in this appointment, 
either relationship or personal interest 
was the real motive for the exercise of 
the patronage. For my own part, I 
believe that no such interests or motives 
had the slightest weight whatever in the 
selection of Mr. Graham for the office he 
fills. I believe that in making the 
selection a good appointment has been 
made; and I think it is somewhat ques- 
tionable whether it is open to this 
House to review appointments which 
may be made by the other House of 
Parliament. I will, however, pass by 
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that consideration altogether. Reference 
has been made by the hon. Member for 
Northampton to the late Sir Erskine 
May. The hon. Member said, I think, 
that if Sir Erskine May had been pro- 
moted to this office his life might have 
been spared, and that it was the hard 
work imposed upon him in this House 
which shortened his valuable life. No 
one can entertain a higher sense of the 
valuable services rendered by Sir Erskine 
May than I do; but I do not think that 
there is any ground for the assertion 
that his life was shortened by the ser- 
vices he rendered to this House during 
the last few weeks of his life, after the 
appointment of the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had been filled up. The assump- 
tion of the hon. Member has no founda- 
tion whatever. The illness of Sir Erskine 
May had unfortunately declared itself 
before this appointment was made, and 
it is notorious that Sir Erskine May re- 
ceived every consideration from the 
Speaker, and from his Colleagues in this 
House, which it was possible to afford 
to a gentleman occupying his position, 
and entitled by his past services to so 
much consideration. I think in this 
case the patronage has been exercised 
wisely and well, with due regard to 
those higher considerations of ability 
and capacity which the gentleman ap- 
pointed will bring to bear upon the dis- 
charge of his duties. 

Tue SECRETARY to trax TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fow rer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I hope that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) will not think me 
guilty of discourtesy in not having risen 
as soon as the hon. Member for South- 
West Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickersgill) 
concluded his remarks. I may say that 
there has been a Notice down upon the 
Notice Paper for some time of the inten- 
tion of the hon. Member to raise this 
question; and I believe that the Leader 
of the Opposition would have been de- 
sirous of defending the appointment, if 
due Notice bad been given that the 
question would be raised to-night. There 
certainly was no anticipation that it 
would be raised to-night. I am aware 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton has pointed out the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which we are 
now placed. We may not be Members 
of the next Parliament, and therefore it 
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on this important question before the 
Dissolution takes place ; but in the ab- 
sence of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition I think it is 
desirable that I should reserve any re- 
marks which I may have to make. I 
know nothing whatever myself about 
the appointment of Mr. Graham, and 
all questions in reference to the salaries 
of the officials of the House of Lords 
had better stand over until the whole 
Vote can be brought on for discussion. 
Certainly, if we are to discuss the man- 
ner in which the late Government exer- 
cised their patronage, Notice should be 
given, so that those who are familiar 
with the matter should have an oppor- 
tunity of being present. I therefore 
hope that the question will now be 
allowed to stand over, with the full 
knowledge that the hon. Member for 
Northampton proposes on some future 
day to raise the question stripped of all 
personality, upon the broad principle 
why the Clerk of the House of Lords 
should have a larger salary than the 
Clerk of the House of Commons, who 
certainly has a much larger amount of 
work to perform. 

Str ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
I take it that there is no opposition to 
the present Vote; but I hope that at 
some future period the question of the 
salaries paid to of the officers of this House 
will be raised. I have made more than 
one appeal to the Predecessors of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury upon this subject; and I hope, if I 
am a Member of the next Parliament, 
to make a further appeal with some 
better effect. Of course, none of us 
know whether we are to come back here 
or not; but if I have the honour of 
being returned, I shall certainly appeal 
to the Secretary to the Treasury, who- 
ever may happen to fill that Office, whe- 
ther something cannot be done to re- 
arrange the salaries of the officers of 
this House. I do not believe that the 
salaries of the officers of the House of 
Lords are at all too high. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) has pointed out that they do not 
sit as long as we do in this House. 
That is perfectly true; but I apprehend 
that the officers there have a good deal 
of work to do when the House is not 
actually sitting. They have frequently 
to go through the Bills presented to that 
House and amend the phraseology ; and 
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not very long ago the present Lord 
Chancellor told me, referring to a clause 
I had inserted in a Bill of which he, 
as Solicitor General, had charge, that 
it would be necessary to correct the 
phraseology in the House of Lords. At 
the same time, there can be no doubt that 
the officers of this House do a good deal 
harder work than the officers of the 
House of Lords; and it follows that as I 
do not believe the officers of the House 
of Lords are at all too highly paid, 
the officers of this House are very 
much under-paid. Let us only consider 
the long hours during which they are re- 
quired to sit. Wefrequently find them sit- 
ting here from 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
until 3 o’clock in the morning, and not 
unfrequently for 12 hours consecutively. 
Any leisure time they can get is a matter 
of arrangement among themselves; but 
there must always be one of them in 
attendance atthe Table. Therefore, I 
think that £2,000, £1,500, and £1,200 
are very inadequate salaries for the 
three Clerks respectively. In regard to 
the Chief Clerk, he occupies a highly 
dignified post, and I certainly do not 
think that the salary he receives is at 
all sufficient for the duties performed. I 
would, therefore, make to the present 
Secretary to the Treasury the same 
appeal which I have made to some of 
his Predecessors—{Mr. Henry H. 
Fowter dissented.| The hon. Gentle- 
man shakes his head. The matter, 
however, may not altogether rest with 
him, but even with greater men than 
himself, and therefore I would appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who sits near 
him. I cannot concur in the remarks 
which have been made that if the late 
Sir Erskine May had been promoted to 
the office of Clerk of the Parliaments 
his life might have been spared. Sir 
Erskine May was a man whom we all 
honoured, and whose memory we all 
respect; but he was long known to 
be in ill-health. No doubt, he was 
a man who well deserved the honour 
of promotion to a seat in the other 
House of Parliament, and if his life 
had been spared it is probable that 
he might have rendered useful services 
there. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rux EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Witttam Harcourt)( Derby): 
My hon. Friend (Sir Robert Fowler) 
has appealed to me, and, therefore, I 
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am bound to say a word upon this 
matter. My hon. Friend is always 
generous. The public, however, are not 
so flush of money as the Corporation of 
London, and they cannot afford to apply 
the hon. Member’s standard of payment 
to salaries or anything else. It must 
be remembered that the Lord Mayor of 
London has double the salary of the 
Prime Minister. We are obliged to be 
a little more moderate in these matters. 
We fully allow that the officers of this 
House serve us well; but we do not 
think that, at the present time, it would 
be expedient for the House of Commons 
to increase the salaries of all its officials, 
and thus to set an example which might 
soon have to be followed in all the 
branches of the Civil Service. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER: The right 
hon. Gentleman has made a reference to 
the salary paid to the Lord Mayor of 
London. I wish to remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that that allowance is 
hardly considered to be a salary, but 
merely what is called in the Army 
*‘ table money.” 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.}: The hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) has described this ap- 
pointment asa great job. It was one 
of the appointments made by the late 
Government when they were just going 
out of Office, and I am exceedingly sorry 
that they have not considered it neces- 
sary to justify the appointment which 
hes been made in this particular in- 
stance. I would like them to answer 
this question—whether Mr. Graham’s 
abilities would have entitled him to this 
appointment if he had not been related 
to Lord Salisbury? His appointment 
was far more due to his relationship to 
the Prime Minister of that day than to 
any qualifications he possessed for dis- 
charging the duties of the office. I 
notice that the hon. Member for South- 
West Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickersgill) 
made no Motion on the subject; but I 
hope that it will not be allowed to drop. 
If I have the honour and the privilege 
of a seat in the next Parliament, I will 
certainly support my hon. Friend in 
bringing the subject forward again. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) said he doubted whether 
it was open to this House to question 
any appointment made in the House of 
Lords; but I would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that although this 
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Lords, we have to pay him. Having 
control over the public purse, we are 
fully justified in taking notice of these 
appointments. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I feel bound 
to correct one remark which has fallen 
from the hon. Member. Mr. Graham is 
not in any way related to Lord Salisbury, 
either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. GREGORY (Sussex, East Grin- 
stead): I should like to point out that 
the Chancery Clerks are all selected 
from a most competent class of men, 
whose services could not be secured 
unless they are paid adequate salaries. 
The salary is now £1,500 a-year, and 
for that sum they are required to work 
from 10 o’clock in the morning until 5 
in the afternoon. They have to perform 
most arduous duties; and all the ar- 
rangements connected with the adminis- 
tration of property in the Chancery 
Division, as well as a good deal of 
judicial business, passes through their 
hands. 

Mr. KIMBER ( Wandsworth) : [have 
myself had an experience of a quarter 
of a century of the administration of 
justice in the Court of Chancery, and I 
can testify to the admirable work done by 
the Chief Clerks in Chancery. I do not 
know for what reason, or for what motive, 
they have been dubbed Chief Clerks. 
I think they would be more properly 
described as Deputy Judges, seeing that 
the functions they fulfil are entirely 
judieial. Anyone who visits the Courts 
will be able to see the long list of cases 
they have to go through, second only to 
that of the cases which go before the 
Judges themselves. But when we com- 
pare the salaries they receive and the 
work they do with the salaries received 
and the work done by the County Court 
Judges I think it will be admitted that 
they are most inadequately paid. Their 
work, undoubtedly, will compare very 
favourably with that of the County Court 
Judges. In point of fact, I cannot help 
feeling that their energies are too heavily 
taxed, and it must be remembered that 
their jurisdiction is not limited in re- 
gard to the administration of estates, as 
is the case of County ‘Court Judges. 
Now, from my own knowledge and ex- 
perience, I can say that the salaries they 
receive are not half those which men 
who are successful in their profession 
are able to earn. 
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Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM: I was 
wrong in stating that Mr. Graham is a 
relative of Lord Salisbury. I ought to 
have said not of Lord Salisbury, but of 
Lord Cranbrook. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.): 
I understand that an attack has been 
made upon the conduct of the late Go- 
vernment in the appointment they made 
to the office of Clerk of the Parliaments, 
and that a complaint has also been made 
of the lowness of the salaries paid to the 
Clerks of this House. Reference has 
further been made to the salaries and 
duties of the Chief Clerks of the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice. 
Those gentlemen discharge their duties, 
I believe, very much to their own credit 
and to the advantage of the public. The 
duties are of a very arduous and import- 
ant character, and the salaries paid are 
certainly not in excess of the duties at- 
tached to the office and the ability with 
which those duties are discharged. Mr. 
Graham was never a Chief Clerk in 
Chancery. 

Mr. KIMBER: I did not speak of 
Mr. Graham’s appointment at all. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: The hon. Gen- 
tleman intervened in the discussion of 
Mr. Graham’s appointment. I cordially 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for South-West Bethnal Green (Mr. 
Pickersgill) and the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) in the 
feeling of annoyance which they have 
expressed on the part of the public at 
the appointment which has been made 
in the House of Lords. 

Str ROBERT FOWLER: I believe 
that in former times the officers of the 
House of Lords were paid by fees in 
connection with the political Business of 
that House. These fees were given up 
to the Treasury on condition that the 
salaries should be voted by this House. 
We are, therefore, bound by an honour- 
able understanding not to reduce this 
Vote. My hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury will correct me if I am 
wrong. [Mr. H. H. Fowrer assented. | 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I must ask 
permission of the Committee to add one 
word before the discussion closes. A 
complaint has been made that due No- 
tice was not given of my intention to 
bring forward the subject of Mr. 
Graham’s appointment, and there ap- 
pears to have been some sort of ar- 
rangement between the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Leader of the Opposition 
and the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury with regard to when 
this Vote might be brought forward, 
and when, therefore, I should have an 
opportunity of raising this discussion. I 
can only say that if that was the case it 
might have been as well to communicate 
the arrangement to me, seeing that I 
had given Notice of my intention to 
avail myself of the first opportunity 
which came in my way for calling atten- 
tion to the subject. I have to-night 
distinctly carried out the Notice I gave. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) seemed to raise the ques- 
tion whether it was competent for the 
Committee to discuss the appointment, 
because, forsooth, Mr. Graham had been 
appointed by another House. In reply 
to that view, I can only point out that 
it is we, as the custodians of the purse 
of the country, who have to provide the 
salary of the Clerk of the Parliaments ; 
and, therefore, I think we are fully 
justified in discussing any appointment 
to that office. I have only one further 
observation to make. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that Mr. Graham had 
been Secretary to successive Lord Chan- 
cellors. I think that statement is likely 
to convey a misleading impression. As 
far as 1 am aware, Mr. Graham was 
only Secretary to one Lord Chancellor— 
namely, Lord Cairns. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): Ihave 
received several communications from 
my constituents complaining of the small 
and inadequate remuneration paid to 
some of the employés of the Post Office. 
In some cases, I am told, it is as low as 
7s. a-week. I would appeal to the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
to know whether something cannot be 
done in the matter. 

Tue SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Hewry H. Fow rrr) ( Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I believe it is the de- 
sire of the Post Office Authorities to pay 
proper wages to every person they em- 
ploy. This, however, is only a Vote on 
Account, and when the Vote for the Post 
Office expenditure comes regularly be- 
fore the , semen it will be a proper 


time for the hon. Member to raise the 
question. I think it may be possible to 
give a full and satisfactory explanation 
to the hon. Member. I quite sympa- 
thize with him in the view he has ex- 
pressed ; but, at the same time, I feel 
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that the Department. ought not to be 
called upon to pay salaries which are 
higher than is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. TUITE: I am certainly ac- 
quainted with one instance in which a 
man employed by the Post Office only 
receives 7s. a-week. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Will 
the hon. Member send me the parti- 
culars of that case ? 

Mr. TUITE: I will do so. 


Vote agreed to. 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 


(3.) That a sum, not exceeding £5,000,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Army Services for the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1887, viz :— 


EFFrEecTIvE SERVICES. 

1. Pay of the General Staff, Regi- £ 

mental Pay and Allowances, and 

other Charges eee oe 86 lC 
2. Divine Service ove «» 380,000 
3, Administration of Military Law ... 20,000 
4. Medical Establishments and Ser- 

vices eee oss ee 160,000 
. Militia Pay and Allowances «- 270,000 
. Yeomanry Cavalry Pay and Allow- 

ances ooo ovo eo 40,000 
. Volunteer Corps Pay and Allow- 

ances eee ose ee 320,000 
. Army Reserve Force Pay and 

Allowances (including Enrolled 

Pensioners)... ove eve 
9. Commissariat, Transport, and Ord- 

nance Store Establishments, 


a ss OC 


200,000 


Wages, &e. nt we 260,000 
10. Provisions, Forage, Fuel, Trans- 

port, and other Services wo - © 
11. Clothing Establishments, Services, 


and Supplies ow «- 440,000 
12. Supply, Manufacture, and Repair 

of Warlike and ether Stores ...1,200,000 
13. Superintending Establishment of, 

and Expenditure for, Works, 

Buildings, and Repairs, at Home 

and Abroad... eos we 460,000 
14. Establishments for Military Educa- 

tion eve eve «- 60,000 
15. Miscellaneous Effective Services ... 20,000 
16. Salaries and Miscellaneous Charges 

of the War Office... «- 120,000 
£3,600,000 





Total Effective Services 





Non-ErrecriveE Services. 

17. liewards for Distinguished Services, 
&e. ee ee «» 10,000 
18. Half-Pay . ee +. 40,000 
19. Retired Pay, Gratuities, and Pay- 
ments allowed by Army Purchase 


Commissioners os »» 500,000 
20. Widows’ Pensions and Compas- 

sionate Allowances ., +» 70,000 
21. Pensions for Wounds ,, ee 10,000 
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22. Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals 

(In- Pensions) as «» 20,000 
23. Out-Pensions .. ee «+ 630,000 
24. Superannuation, Compensation, and 

Compassionate Allowances 90,000 
25. Retired Allowances to Officers of 

the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volun- 

teer Forces .. ee 30,000 





Total Non-Effective Services £1,400,000 





Total Effective and Non-Effective 


Services £5,000,000 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, North-West): As I see the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War in his place, I should like 
to ask what has been done in regard to 
the new rifle? I believe that a new 
rifle has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment; but I am informed that very few 
of these rifles have been made. The 
Martini-Henri rifles that were in store 
have been served out to the Volun- 
teers, leaving a stock of arms in store 
of the smallest and most meagre 
description. I would like to ask the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance 
what is the amount of arms now in 
store? A great country like this ought 
never to allow its stock of arms to get 
into a low condition. I see from the 
Estimates that the Government are still 
adding to the buildings at Enfield, al- 
though the establishment at Enfield has 
been declared to be objectionable. In 
my opinion, it would be much more con- 
venient to manufacture rifles at Bir- 
mingham than at Enfield. The Govern- 
ment have recently bought a large pro- 
perty at Birmingham ; and I think it is 
a serious question, looking at the posi- 
tion and state of Enfield, whether the 
manufacture of rifles ought to be con- 
tinued there. At Enfield every man 
you bring has to be put into a house 
that you must build for him, and when 
he is turned off it is impossible for him 
to find any other occupation in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is altogether the reverse 
at Birmingham. If a man is turned off 
there are other occupations in which he 
can find employment, and which he can 
procure at a moment’s notice. The coun- 
try would also have the advantage at 
Birmingham of having an arsenal in the 
centre of the country. These are ques- 
tions of great importance ; and although 
this may not be a fit opportunity for 
entering into them, there is one ques- 
tion which I think it would be well for 
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the right hon. Gentleman to consider, 
and that is whether we ought not to 
have a Committee to inquire carefully 
into the question of what quantities of 
rifles and also of guns are necessary to 
be kept in store both for the Army and 
Navy. The same Committee might also 
consider what ought to be done in regard 
to our coaling stations, and lay before the 
House some Report as to the expendi- 
ture that may be necessary to afford the 
country some protection. There is one 
other point— namely, that we never 
know what stores we have in hand. 
I have always been anxious, and the 
Public Accounts Committee have con- 
stantly recommended, that the amount 
of stores should be known, so that any- 
one may be able to point to them and 
say whether they are up to the mark or 
not. Everybody ought to know what is 
required for the best interests of the 
country; but at present the public are 
kept in a state of complete ignorance. 
One Government, for its own conve- 
nience, reduces the stores, and then an- 
other Government has to spend large 
sums of money in order to place 
them in a proper condition; while, 
at the same time, the public receive 
no notice and have no idea of what 
has been done. I think this is a matter 
which deserves the serious attention of 
the Government. 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Woopatr) (Han- 
ley): The hon. and gallant Member has 
asked a number of questions ; but he has 
admitted that this is hardly the occasion 
on which we can enter at length into 
these matters. With regard to the new 
rifle which was sanctioned by the last 
Government, I am happy to say that its 
manufacture is proceeding satisfactorily, 
though prudently. Some thousands 
have been completed and experimented 
upon. In the meantime it has been 
found necessary not only to extend the 
factory at Enfield, but also to supersede 
a great deal of the old machinery by 
new. In regard to the quantity of 
Martini-Henri rifles in stock, it is quite 
true that the number is not so large 
as under ordinary circumstances would 
have been considered expedient; but 
still it is considered sufficiently large to 
meet all the possible requirements of 
the Service, especially having regard to 
the fact that in recent times the Volun- 
teers have been armed with this weapon, 
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and that the old Sniders have been 
called in. The factory which had been 
acquired at Birmingham is being adapted 
instead of the smaller establishment at 
Bagot Street for general testing and re- 
pairs, and also for the manufacture of 
pistols and carbines. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet may rest assured that 
satisfactory progress is being made in 
perfecting the defences of our coaling 
stations. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I wish to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether any steps have been 
taken for the withdrawal of our troops 
from Egypt? As the Turkish Envoy 
was accompanied by his cocks and hens 
and harem, it may be inferred that he 
contemplates a pretty long stay; but I 
think it is very desirable that the Go- 
vernment should not go to the country 
with the sin of Egypt upon their heads, 
without giving any idea of the progress 
of the preparations for the withdrawal 
of our Army from the country. I am 
certainly disappointed at the failure 
of every attempt to obtain informa- 
tion from the Government, and it 
seems to me that the withdrawal is 
gradually becoming relegated to the dim 
and distant future. Some time ago, in 
a sort of apologetic strain, we were told 
that there was a hope of being able to 
withdraw in the next six months; but 
as time goes on that vista seems to be 
receding into distance. It is, therefore, 
most desirable that before the Parlia- 
ment is dissolved we should know what 
is the result of the Conferences between 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff and Mukhtar 
Pasha. It certainly appears to me that 
these two distinguished individuals are 
spinning out their time without any 
result whatever. Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff has already intimated that he is 
not in a position to come to Portsmouth 
and contest the representation of that 
borough at the present moment, because 
his duties in Egypt will detain him for 
some time longer. Possibly he may be 
looking out for some other employment. 
Nor is Mukhtar Pasha in a hurry to 
depart from Egypt; and although a 
great many months have passed, and a 
great many Conferences have been 
held, nothing whatever appears to have 
come out of them. It appears to me 
that these two distinguished individuals 
have had ample opportunities for coming 
to an understanding if they desired to 
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do so. The hon. and gallant Member 
for the Holborn Division of Finsbu 
(Colonel Duncan) has told the House 
that the Egyptians make good soldiers if 
properly handled, and theonly question is 
whether the officers of the troops who are 
torelieve oursare to be Egyptians, or Bri- 
tish, orTurks. Upon that simple question 
there does not appear to be the least ap- 
proximation towards a decision. If that 
question were solved we might make 
greater progress towards a solution of 
the question. I am glad to learn that our 
troops are to be removed from that most 
detestable and useless place, Suakin; 
but I am sorry that the Native troops 
who are to be retained there are to be 
paid, not by the Egyptian Government, 
but by the British taxpayer. As far as 
we have yet heard from Her Majesty’s 
Government, we are still to maintain 
some 9,900 troops in Egypt; but I am 
glad to find that none of them will be 
kept at Suakin, which is, I think, with- 
out exception, the very worst place 
in the world. Perhaps the Soudan is 
not quite so bad; at any rate, our troops 
have not suffered so much there from 
sickness, although it would appear, from 
private sources, recently corroborated 
by public despatches, that Assouan and 
Upper Egypt have been fatal to a good 
many of our troops. Of course, it is 
impossible to go into details upon all of 
these subjects under present cireum- 
stances; but I have considered it right 
to afford Her Majesty’s Government some 
opportunity of saying whether anything 
is being done to secure the withdrawal 
of the troops from Assouan and other 
unhealthy places in which they are now 
retained in Egypt, and if steps are 
being taken to facilitate their entire 
withdrawal from that country. 

Cotonen BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince): I am anxious to urge upon 
the Government that, although it is not 
desirable that our occupation of Egypt 
should be longer than is necessary, it 
would be a mistake to withdraw until 
the Khedive has a reliable force to main- 
tain order and to keep the frontier of 

Sgypt safe from the Arabs. Last year. 
when Dongola was evacuated, it is well 
known that the Egyptian troops were 
not reliable for the protection of the 
country. The hon. and gallant Member 
for the Holborn Division of Finsbury 
(Colonel Duncan) entertains a very high 
appreciation of the Egyptian troops: 
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He appreciates them, and they appreciate 
him; but, nevertheless, the Egyptian 
troops are not generally supposed to be 
in the highest degree either reliable or 
efficient. At the same time, it would be 
a great error to withdraw altogether 
from the occupation of the country until 
Egypt herself can have a force there 
that is reliable. If we were to with- 
draw prematurely, we might have to 
return, because all the conditions which 
took us so very reluctantly to Egypt are 
still in force. Our General Officer in 
Egypt may be able to advise Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as to the reliability 
of the Egyptian Army ; but it is an un- 
doubted fact that last year they were 
not regarded as reliable. In a former 
debate it was stated, with perfect truth, 
that it will be impossible for this coun- 
try ever to return to the Cape route to 
India; because, after all, the Suez route 
is much the shortest, and we should not, 
therefore, like to see any other powerful 
country take our place in Egypt if we 
decided to leave it. I have no wish to 
see our occupation of Egypt made con- 
tinuous ; but it ought to be continued 
until the Khedive has a sufficient force 
at his command to maintain order in 
Egypt and to prevent any excuse for in- 
terference on the part of any other great 
country. To leave the country pre- 
maturely is just the one mistake which 
remains to be made by us. With re- 
gard to the question of the jamming of 
the cartridges in the Martini-Henry 
rifles of the Camel Corps, it is notorious 
that the jamming took place most ex- 
tensively. As a matter of fact, about 
one cartridge in three jammed during 
the Egyptian Expedition. I should like 
to know what has been done in the 
matter, and whether any experiments 
are being made in regard to the maga- 
zine rifles; because it is quite plain 
that when any great Power adopts a 
magazine rifle the other great Powers 
will be compelled to follow suit. There 
is another point to which I desire to call 
the attention of the Secretary of State 
for War—namely, the Report of the 
Inspector General of Recruiting as to 
the desirability of all officers and men 
who enter the Army being vaccinated. 
At present the Army suffers in conse- 
quenco of bad characters enlisting; and 
it is said that to mark them with the 
letters ‘‘ B.C.” is branding them in a 
way to which the public object, Then 
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what I would suggest is that the system 
of vaccination in the Army should be a 
special one, so that any bad characters, 
who have beea discharged, should be 
discovered if they attempt to re-enlist. 
There was at one time a system of cross- 
cutting in the Army, by which it could 
always be told that men so marked had 
been in the Army. I believe we should 
save many thousands a-year to the 
country if this plan were brought into 
practice. Another question which I am 
anxious to bring under the notice of the 
Secretary of State is the fact that officers 
on retired pay are ineligible to hold 
Civil appointments without losing their 
retired pay, which bears hardly on some 
of the officers of the Purchase Army 
who have now retired. These officers 
paid high prices for their commissions, 
and have only received the average 
price of the commissions they held. I 
am anxious that the disability, as far as 
such officers are concerned, should be 
removed. It would affect the Estimates 
very slightly if at all, but would be a 
great boon to the officers themselves. 
The only other point I wish to bring 
before the Committee has reference to 
recruiting. Great improvements have 
been made in recent years in the Regula- 
tions for recruiting, and the only sug- 
gestion I would make is that the provi- 
sions in regard to re-entering the Ser- 
vice should be made even more elastic 
than they are. When a man has left 
the Service it very often happens that 
he is anxious to re-engage or re-enter. 
That is contrary to the Regulations ; but 
the only objection is that they would 
become entitled to a pension. I would 
urge upon the Secretary of State that 
such men should be permitted to enter 
the Army again if they are fit in every 
other respect, and that they should be 
placed under an enforced system of 
stoppages to provide a fund when they 
leave which would replace the pensions 
to them. There are many such men 
idling about who are anxious to return 
to the Army, but who find themselves 
unable to do so. I think it is quite 
possible to make an arrangement by 
which the difficulty in regard to pen- 
sions would be met and by which the 
services of these men would be secured 
to the country. I am satisfied that it 
would be a great advantage to the 
Army if they were permitted to ree 
enter the ranks, 
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Sir FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM | York in the North. There two lots of 
(Hants, Fareham): I wish before this troops should undergo six weeks drill 
Vote is granted to protest against the | each, and then becomfortably housed in 
system of reconstructing huts now going barracks. I cannot see that anything is 
on ut the so-called camps of Aldershot, | gained bykeeping the troops at Aldershot 
the Curragh, and Shorncliffe. Without | in the winter. 1 speak from experience, 
objecting to the Vote in the present year | having been in command of a brigade 
I wish to point out that these camps, | at Aldershot for some years; but I 
being, as they are, mere barracks, and on | honestly say that, in my opinion, the 
the barrack establishment, are perfectly | troops would have learned quite as 
useless as regards the private soldier. | much during winter as well as if they 
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He learns nothing of camp life in them 
—not the least in the world; and they 
are expensive to the nation, because 
they are builtof wood. All officers will, 
I am sure, admit the great value of 
bringing together large bodies of troops 
during the summer for drill and ma- 
nouvre; but as regards the private 
soldiers and the junior officers, the as- 
sembling of large bodies of men is prac- 
tically useless. The junior officer does 
nothing except receive the word of com- 
mand from the senior officer, and the 
private soldier learns nothing beyond 
what he would learn equally well from 
ordinary drill. General and field officers 
may learn much; but the person who 
learns more than anybody else from 
these camps is the Commander-in-Chief, 
because he is soon able to find out the 
capacity of a general and field officer to 
handle troops. Ido not say that a ca- 
pacity to handle troops at Aldershot is a 
necessary guide to the capacity of an 
officer for handling them in actual war ; 
but if an officer has not the capacity of 
handling troops at Aldershot or the 
Curragh, it is perfetly certain that he 
will be unable to handle them in the 
field. But in order to practise general 
officers it is not necessary to put the 
troops up in huts, or to keep them 
throughout the year in camp. No doubt, 
the bringing together of large bodies 
of troops for exercise for four or five 
months in the summer is useful, both 
as regards manoouvres and drill; but I 
deny that it is of any advantage in the 
winter, when there are nomancuvresand 
nodrill. Inthe winterthey would be much 
better and happier in barracks in their 
county towns, and there would be this 
further advantage, that recruiting would 
be facilitated. Instead of reconstructing 
wooden huts, I would suggest, and I 
should like to see, canvas camps in the 
summer months. In this country there 


might be two canvas eamps; one at 
Aldershot in the South and the other at 


| had been in their county barracks. In 
regard to general officers, I believe that 
six weeks would be an ample amount 
of practice, and would be time enough 
to enable the Commander-in-Chief to 
discover whether a man has capacity 
for handling troops in the field or not. 
The generals, no doubt, need practice ; 
| but six weeks’ practice is quite enough. 
| The same course should be followed in 
regard tu the Curragh and Ireland gene- 
rally. Then, as regards the soldier, when 
he is on the barrack establishment at 
Aldershot he learns nothing of camp 
| life—nothing whatever. When he leaves 
Aldershot he knows nothing more of 
camp life than if he had been in bar- 
racks; whereas, if he had been in can- 
vas tents, it would have been possible 
to reproduce active service and regular 
military life. I would endeavour to 
make these canvas camps of practical 
use for the instruction of the soldier, so 
that when he goes on foreign service he 
may not be asked to perform duties 
which he has never been called on to 
perform before. At Aldershot there is no 
practice in real camp life, no camp fires, 
and no oxen to be slaughtered, or 
flour to be baked in camp ovens. If 
regimental transport is granted I would 
place the Commissariat store 10 miles 
off, so that the men should become 
acquainted with transport duties, the 
driving of cattle, and many other useful 
services of which they are now ignorant. 
There is much knack acquired in camp 
life which is only learnt by actual prac- 
tice. I will not, however, weary the Com- 
mittee with details. I will only say that 
the old campaigner grows fat while the 
young soldier sickens and starves. In 
my opinion camps should be real camps, 
and in such camps should be practiced 
not only the art of manwuvring for 
generals, but all the duties of camp life, 
as they occur in actual war. As | have 
already said, I do not object to this 
Vote; but I would ask the Government 
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not to go on, in succeeding years, aggra- 
vating the mistakes they have already 
made by reconstructing huts. I look 
upon the permanent barracks at Alder- 
shot as an evil, and I think it wasa 
great mistake to build them. I would 
strongly press upon the Secretary of 
State for War the great advantage and 
economy and the increased efficiency 
which would result from making use of 
canvas tents, instead of huts, at Alder- 
shot, for practice of camp life in sum- 
mer. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I believe it is not usual 
to move Amendments, or to raise dis- 
cussions, on Votes on Account; but as 
we are rapidly approaching the last 
days of the present Parliament, and as 
I shall not have another opportunity of 
calling attention to a matter which well 
deserves the attention of the Committee, 
I cannot help saying a few words upon 
it at the present time, because I feel 
that the attention of the public must be 
drawn to it sooner or later, and that it 
must be taken up with vigour. I refer 
to the great and growing expense of the 
Pension Listof the Army. Hon. Members 
often declare that it is impossible, in 
Committee of Supply, to do anything in 
the direction of reducing the Army Esti- 
mates; but, if the occasion were fitting, 
I could show how it is quite possible to 
effect a very great reduction in the 
Army Estimates in this particular direc- 
tion. The Government constantly tell 
us that attempts are being made to in- 
troduce real reforms into the Army, both 
in regard to the expenditure and to the 
general efficiency of the Service. This 
year I have procured a Return, which 
has not yet been printed, but a copy of 
which I hold in my hand. It illustrates 
the growth of the dead weight in a most 
striking manner. The Return shows 
that the increase in the number of 
officers of the higher ranks of the Estab- 
lishment has been altogether out of pro- 
portion to the number of men borne 
upon the Establishment. I will ask the 
Committee to listen to one or two of 
these figures. I do not propose to enter 
into the subject at any great length; 
but I think these facts ought to be 
known, and I hope the new Parliament 
will take the matter up in earnest, and 
institute a searching inquiry. I propose 
to give the figures for the years 1870, 


1880, and 1885, respectively. In 1870, 
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the number of general officers on the 
Effective and Retired Lists was 332; in 
1880, it had increased to 456; and it 
was 440 in 1885. In the same three 
years, the numbers of field officers on 
the Establishment were 1,698, 1,917, 
and 2,443, respectively. But the effective 
strength of the Army in those three 
| peeery did not greatly change, having 
| been, in round numbers, 184,000 of all 
| ranks in 1870; 191,000 in 1880; and 
188,000 in 1885. Therefore, although 
the number of field officers increased 
from 1,698 in 1870 to 2,443 in 1885, 
the effective strength of the Army in 
the same period showed a very small 
increase indeed. It is evident that this 
crowding of the higher ranks and com- 
pulsory retirement after a short period 
of service has had an effect perfectly ap- 
palling upon the number of men borne 
upon the Pension List. I will nowtroutle 
the Committee with the figures which 
show the growth of the Pension List. In 
1855, the total charge for pensions and 
gratuities on retirement was £504,000; 
in 1860, it was £544,000; in 1870, 
£567,000; in 1880, £1,011,000; and in 
1885, £1,354,000. I would ask the 
Committee what we are likely to come 
to if this increase is to continue? The 
Army will be eaten up by dead weight. 
An hon. Baronet behind me procured a 
Return, in 1883, of the estimated cost of 
the sums paid to officers on retirement 
by the Army Purchase Commission, and 
I see that whereas in 1883 the total was 
£758,000, it was estimated that it would 
grow gradually up to the year 1902, 
when it would amount to £1,600,000. 
Well, it has grown with a vengeance, 
and it has already reached a far higher 
figure than what it was estimated to 
reach by the commencement of next 
century. Now, Sir, all Armies should 
have efficient officers, and not officers 
who are past their work ; but what Army 
in the world could afford to pension off 
its officers at this rate? The German 
Army and the French Army are obliged 
to put up with what they have, and what 
they can afford to pay; and it is well 
known that in the great Continental 
Armies there is nothing like the system 
of pensions which prevails here. The 
enormous number of officers borne on 
the strength of the British Army, as 
compared with the Armies of other 
countries, seems to me to call for the 
attention of Parliament. A German 
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battalion has one officer commanding to 
every company of 120 men, which is its 
war strength; a French battalion has 
one major commanding, eight captains, 
an adjutant captain and lieutenant ; 
whereas a British battalion has two 
lieutenant colonels, four majors, four 
captains, and a full staff of lieutenants. 
Our system of promotion is perfectly 
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ings now existing in the Island could 
be so altered as to adapt them for the 
accommodation of European troops. 
With reference to the repair of the hos- 
pital ship Melviile, I would ask my 
right hon. Friend what has been done 
with the sanitarium which it has been 
proposed to build on a site in the centre 
of the Island—a site which I myself 








absurd. Our field officers have little or | certainly do not deem to be suitable 
nothing to do, and ths second lieutenant | for the purpose? I would also ask 
colonel with the battalion at home has | whether the new hospital at Malta will 
really nothing to do. In India, it is | be placed on a site where it will not be 
quite true that you ought to have four | exposed to fire in case of siege, as I 
field officers to a battalion, but there | think that ought to be taken into con- 
is no necessity for six; and in the case | sideration as well as sanitary require- 
of a battalion at home, there is much | ments? I should further like to have 
less. You promote them to a rank in some information as to the proposed 
which they have no duties to perform, | railway between the forts of Treganthe 
and then you pension them, with the | and Scraesdon, at Plymouth, because if 
result of providing the country with a/it is only intended for communication 
Pension List which is crowded to a fear- | between the two forts it cannot be 
ful extent. In the end you have officers | wanted, seeing that the men could walk 
who are extremely disgusted with their | the distance—a mile and a-half—in 
services having been dispensed with | almost the same time it would take to 
at atime when they are at their very | convey them by train. I regret that no 
best. I do not know that I can add any- | provision has been made for the Royal 
thing to the force of what I have already | Artillery at Portsmouth. The present 
said. There are several ways in which | barracks are a disgrace to the country. 
the evil I have pointed out may be, They are simply old storehouses which 
cured, but it is not for me to find a} have been converted into barracks, and 





remedy. I think, however, that theCom- | they are now tumbling down about the 


mittee ought to ask Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to provide a’ remedy, and in 
future to carry out regulations more in 
accordance with true economy, and with 
the efficiency and requirements of the 
Army. 

Sm WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth): I wish to ask the Secretary of 
State for War some questions relative 
to the items contained in Vote 13, as I 
observe that some large sums are in- 
serted for new works. In the first place, 
there is a sum of £26,000 for Wynberg, 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Wynberg 
is doubtless a very pleasant place, 
but it is situated between St. Simon’s 
Bay and Cape Town, and I should 
have thought that the former place, 
which I hope will be strongly forti- 
fied for a coaling station, would have 


been the proper place in which to} 


build new barracks. I should also like 
to have some explanation as to the ac- 
quisition of land and the conversion of 
buildings at Hong Kong. No doubt, 
more accommodation is required for the 
troops; but I doubt very much, from 
my own experience, whether the build- 
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| men’s heads. I believe that putting men 
| into such a place on first joining has had 
/an injurious effect on recruiting. The 
state of these barracks has been re- 
ported over and over again. The Go- 
vernment have plenty of ground at 
Portsmouth on which new barracks 
could be built, and I trust that the mat- 
| ter will not be overlooked. It is very 
satisfactory to find that something is 
being done to provide submarine mines 
| for not only the military ports, but the 
‘commercial ports and the coaling sta- 
'tions abroad; but I hope that means 
will also be taken for protecting the 
| mines when laid down, as I am of opi- 
| nion that submarine mines are of little 
/use except they are protected by guns 
| from a counter-mining attack. The ne- 
| cessary arrangements need not be of an 
expensive character, because machine 
guns under cover of existing forts, well 
covered from the seaward, would an- 
swer the purpose. 1am glad tosee that 
measures are being taken to put the 
coaling stations in a proper state of 
defence ; but I think that the total sum 
mentioned for this purpose is much 
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smaller than that originally estimated. 
I think that a great saving might be 
effected in Part 3 in Vote 13, if we were 
to establish companies of old soldiers of 
the Engineers on the same principle as 
the Coast Brigade of the Royal Artil- 
lery and the Coast companies of sub- 
marine Mining Engineers. These men 
could do all repairs and maintenance, 
and thus save the expense of contracts 
with tradesmen, and, in addition, open- 
ings would be afforded for commis- 
sions to be given toa most deserving 
and intelligent class of men—namely, 
the military foremen of works. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster): I do not propose to follow the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite (Sir 
William Crossman) in the details into 
which he has entered of a particular 
Vote, because, I think, it has been 
generally understood that the discussion 
of the details of these Estimates is to 
be reserved until they come up for con- 
sideration in connection with the regular 
Votes. But I think it is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of one or two 
of the questions which have been re- 
ferred to, especially the necessity of 
establishing and making adequate pro- 
vision for the protection of coaling sta- 
tions. I think there can be nothing more 
important than to provide for the defence 
of such stations, and that the works 
should be proceeded with as rapidly as 
possible, consistent with due economy 
and thorough efficiency. I think that 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
North-East Manchester (Sir James Fer- 
gusson) has done good service in calling 
attention to the compulsory retire- 
ments of officers at an early age. 
The figures which my right hon. 
Friend referred to are, in themselves, 
very startling and serious. The system 
has been an expensive one, and has 
not fulfilled the expectations which 
were formed from the actuarial calcu- 
lations. No greater service can be done 
to the Army than to institute a thorough 
and authorative inquiry into this por- 
tion of the administration of the Army. 
The attention of my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War has 
already been called to the subject, and 
I had hoped that it would have been 
possible for him to have placed before 
the House some proposal which would 
have dealt with the question, which is 
undoubtedly of very considerable im- 
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portance to the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, and also of serious importance to the 
Army itself. I believe there is no body 
of men more anxious that the question 
should be considered from an economical 
point of view than the officers of the 
Army. If my right hon. Friend is not 
able to frame for himself any scheme, 
or to make any proposal that will deal 
adequately with the matter, I trust that 
he will see his way to the appointment 
of some Committee or Commission to 
inquire thoroughly into the question, 
and completely review the conditions 
under which the present regulations 
take effect. I believe the time hascome 
when an inquiry of that kind, conducted 
by a perfectly impartial tribunal, would 
be welcomed by all parties. It is felt 
that, in the present system, the burden 
of dead weight is excessive and vastly 
more than the actuarial calculations led 
the authorities originally to expect. I 
refrain from going into the details of 
any of these Votes. I believe a more 
fit time for doing so will be when we 
can discuss them in proper order; but I 
do not think it right when so important 
a question has been raised as that which 
has been raised by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for North-East Manchester, 
that it should be passed over altogether 
in silence. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
I wish to call attention on this Vote to 
the immense number of men on deferred 
pay, and to ask whether this arrange- 
ment is necessary? If I may be al- 
lowed to say so, I think we have here 
also an opportunity of dealing with a 
matter which has been before the House 
of Commons quite recently. The sense 
of the House was taken on the subject 
of the Volunteer Forces, and I think I 
am right in saying that it was in the 
direction that, if possible, an increase 
should be made in the capitation grant. 
I suggest for the consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War, whether he cannot now 
make the grant of £100,000 for the in- 
crease of capitation for the Volunteer 
Service. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I believe the Committee are entirely 
agreed that there is need for some re- 
duction in the expenditure on the Army. 
I have not long been a Member of this 
House, but have sat here long enough 
to see that there is always going on a 
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constant increase in the expenditure of | for friendly commerce has sprung up, 
the national funds. Therefore, I say | and to-day we see, by the newspapers, 
that those whostand up for an economical | that two markets have been oped At 
use of the public purse should endeavour | Wady Halfa we see also that there is a 
to prevent the continuance of this in- | great desire to re-open that commerce 
crease in the future. I hope the time is| which was formerly the chief source of 
coming when some stop will be put to | their means of living; and I remember 
the extravagant expenditure in connec- | when I was out there how much pain 
tion with the Forces of the country.| and loss the cessation of that com- 
The people whom I and those who think | merce caused to the people of the dis- 
with me represent do not think that | trict. Then, with regard to barracks, I 
they get anything like ‘value received” | heard at Portsmouth a complaint made 
for the money spent on the Army and | as to the barrack accommodation, and 
Navy. In view of the depression which | found that there was an officer Jaid up 
exists in the country, and of which we | with typhoid fever in consequence of the 
hear so much from hon. Gentlemen barrack arrangements. As the im- 
opposite, I think that the present espe- | portance of having proper arrangements 
cially is no time for extravagance; and | cannot be overrated, I sincerely hope 
I hope that Her Majesty’s Government, | that the defects will be remedied. And 
taking the circumstances into full con- | then, Sir, there is an inquiry I have to 
sideration, and looking at the constantly | make to the right hon. Gentleman as 
increasing expenditure, will do all they | to whether anything has been done with 
can to check the extravagance which is | regard to the position of the quarter- 
certainly going on. The Pension List is| masters in the Army? The right hon. 
one of the most unsatisfactory features| Gentleman has, I believe, met my 
of expenditure, and, sooner or later, it| wishes up to a certain point, and has 
will have to be reduced. I may say that | mentioned that certain delays are neces- 
the sooner that is done the greater will | sary. I am impatient of the delays of 
be the satisfaction felt in the country. | permanent officials in this matter. The 
Cotonet DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol-| quartermasters are the men in the 
born): I am glad that the question of | Army who have least power of defending 
the compulsory retirement of officers is | themselves; they have risen from the 
occupying the attention of the right hon. | ranks, and it is our duty specially to 
Gentleman the late Secretary of State | look after them; they cannot plead for 
for War, and the right hon. Member for | themselves, and they are absolutely 
North-East Manchester (Sir James Fer- | dumb here, while their conduct is only 
gusson). It is indeed a question the im- | known to men like myself who have 
apse <a be exaggerated. | served long enough to know how de- 
y making a change in the present sys- | serving their conduct is. Sir, posses- 
tem under which officers are forced out of | sing that knowledge I renew my 
the Army in the prime of life we shall | appeal to the right hon. Gentleman not 
consult the interests of the Service, and, | to allow the case of these most deserving 
at the same time save the money of the | officers to be the subject of further 
taxpayers ; and I therefore strongly hope | delay. 
that we shall hear from the right hon.| Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for|terbury): I also rise to support the 
War that some measures are to be taken | claims of the quartermasters, whose 
in this matter, and that a thorough and | treatment by the Government I regard 
exhaustive inquiry will be made into | as simply disgraceful. I have been in- 
this system with a view to its alteration, | formed that they require quartermasters 
so that it shall in future exercise a less | to retire one year before the regular 
exhausting influence upon the national | time. There is one case in particular 
purse. With regard to the Egyptian | with which I am acquainted—that of 
occupation of Suakin and the withdrawal | Quartermaster Ramsden, which I think 
to Assouan, I rejoice that both these | particularly deserves the attention of 
measures have been adopted; and I have | the Committee. That officer was in the 
observed that there has been no un-/| country’s service for 35 years; he ob- 
certainty or insecurity in Suakin since | tained the good opinion of the officers 
the garrison consisted only of Egyptian | under whom he served, and he has done 
troops, but, on the other hand, a desire | valuable service to the country in the 
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matter of recruiting. Well, Sir, the 
Regulation was passed, and he was 
compelled to retire a year before the 
time, the country being thereby de- 
prived of the services of that valuable 
officer in the prime of life. He had 
served long enough to be entitled to 
two pensions, but he lost one of them; 
and what I ask is that he may be placed 
in the position in which he was before 
he was compelled to retire. The whole 
of the circumstances have been brought 
under the notice of the Secretary of 
State for War, who expressed his in- 
terest in the case, and promised to give 
it consideration. I trust that the right 
hon. Gentleman will relieve the minds 
of the quartermasters, who have been 
compelled to retire, of the sense of the 
serious wrong which has been done 
them, and that we shall be informed, as 
soon as possible, as to the position in 
which these officers will be placed as 
the result of the inquiry which I under- 
stand has been instituted. 

Sir FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM 

Hants, Fareham): I condemn the enor- 
mous cost of pensions, and I equally 
condemn the grievance which compels 
the officers of the Army to retire. Now, 
Sir, I believe that both these grievances 
might be avoided. At present, an officer 
is compelled to retire at 40, unless he is 
a combatant field officer. I would abo- 
lish compulsory retirement, and ailow an 
officer to remain in the Army as long as 
he liked, and fix the maximum pension 
to be earned at the age of 45; and I be- 
lieve that if you did not give an increased 
pension, officers would leave of their 
own accord, and the grievance they have 
now would cease to exist, and you would, 
moreover, get rid of those officers whom 
you do not wish to retain. The men 
who loved their profession and had a 
good prospect of advancement would 
stay with the Army; but the idlers, 
married men, and others who do not 
care about the Service, would see that 
they had nothing tv gain by remaining, 
and would voluntarily leave. I believe 
you would also save a large amount of 
money by adopting this course, and give 
satisfaction to the Service. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppett- Bannerman) (Stir- 
ling, &c.): I am not often in disagree- 
ment with the hon. and gallant Member 
for Finsbury (Colonel Duncan) ; but, in 
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made one or two remarks with which I 
am unable to agree. In the first place, 
he said that the quartermasters of the 
Army were a class of men who were,’so 
to speak, dumb, inasmuch as they could 
never make themselves heard in this 
House. Well, Sir, I have had a seat in 
this House for 18 years, and during 16 
of those years I have been either con- 
nected with the Army Department, or 
watching closely Army debates, and I 
think I may say, without exaggeration, 
that there has hardly been a year in 
which the grievances of the quarter- 
masters have not been fully and amply 
ventilated here. Then the hon. and 
gallant Member made the remark 
that he was impatient of the delays 
caused by the permanent officials of 
the War Department. Now, when any 
question affecting the relative posi- 
tion of the officers in the Service is 
brought up, it is absolutely necessary 
that it should be most carefully and 
seriously considered; and I have known 
many cases, similar to this of the quar- 
termasters, where a settlement was sup- 
posed to be arrived at, and then, on 
further consideration, which caused, no 
doubt, distressing delay, it was discovered 
that the settlement would be most in- 
jurious to the interest of the Service 
itself. We hear of the rights of the 
officers in the Army ; but there is always 
to be considered the interest of the tax- 
payers and of thecountry generally, andI 
greatly deprecate the tendency to agitate 
the House of Commons in the interest of 
any particular class of officers. As my 
hon. and gallant Friend knows, there 
are one or two points in which the 
quartermasters have a plausible case. 
Their position was readjusted only two 
or three years ago, and since that time 
it has been shown that one or two things 
might be done for them which were not 
done at the time when the readjustment 
took place. Ihave gone into these mat- 
ters, and I can promise my hon. and 
gallant Friend that no time has been 
unnecessarily lost inthe matter, although 
to him it may seem otherwise. With 
regard to the great question of promo- 
tion and retirement brought forward by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North-East Manchester (Sir James Fer- 
gusson), I am not one who would under- 
rate the gravity of that question, and I 
observe, with regret, that the increase 
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expenditure is something undoubtedly 
alarming. But let us go a little way 
into the history of the subject. As far 
as the men are concerned, the present 
great cost of pensions was foreseen at 
the time when short service was intro- 
duced; and, undoubtedly, we are now, 
and have been for aconsiderable period, 
in this unpleasant position—that we 
have a still growing charge for the ori- 
ginal long service pensions, and at the 
same time the cost of the short service 
system. The two systems have over- 
lapped, and we have to bear the cost of 
both of them; and until all the men 
have passed out of the Army who have 
claim for pensions for long service we 
must bear the expense. But as re- 
gards the officers, the increased expendi- 
ture arises, undoubtedly, in great part 
from the abolition of purchase. When 
purchase in the Army was abolished, 
an undertaking was given that the 
average standard of promotion then 
existing should be maintained. A 
Royal Commission was appointed to 
ascertain what steps should be taken 
in order to bring about the result; 
it was, I believe, presided over 
by Lord Penzance; it sat in 1873 or 
1874, and it was that Commission which 
recommended the compulsory retirement 
of officers that has filled the clubs and 
tke country with comparatively young 
officers, who are forced into idleness. I 
am not expressing any opinion whether 
or not this was a right step; but the 
opinion of the Commission was adopted 
by Lord Cranbrook, then Secretary of 
State for War. No material change was 
made in the Regulations until 1881, 
when my right hon. Friend, now Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and then Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Childers), introduced a Warrant which 
altered the conditions of service and 
promotion ; but it went almost en- 
tirely in the direction of modifying the 
rigidity of the previous system. Now, 
the result appears to have been that for 
one reason or other promoiton has been 
quicker than the standard rate, espe- 
cially in the lower ranks. That may 
have been due to special circumstances ; 
yet, having been so long acquainted 
with these matters, and knowing how de- 
licate a machine the Army is, I am loth 
to come to any conclusion on that point. 
But there are one or two points on which 
there can be hardly two opinions, and if 
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they can be modified in some way, I be- 
lieve it would be to the advantage both 
of the Service and the country. One or 
two clauses in the existing Warrant ap- 
a to me to be capable of modification. 

have been considering the subject, and 
although I am not at present able to 
announce any decision arrived at, I 
think I am justified in saying that I see 
my way to take certain steps which will 
have a material influence in reducing 
the dead weight which is felt, and, at 
the same time, be acceptable to the 
Army generally. The points I speak of 
are small; but I need hardly say that 
from small changes large results very 
often proceed. But we can only proceed 
upon such data as we know to be sound, 
and in order to treat the matter in that 
careful way, some time is required. I 
am, however, glad to be able te say to 
my hon. and gallant Friend who brings 
the subject forward that, at all events, 
it is not being neglected, and that if, 
by some fortunate course of cireum- 
stances, I find myself continuing in the 
Office which I now hold, I hope I may 
be able to do something in the direction 
indicated. The right hon. Gentleman 
the late Secretary of State for War sug- 
gests an impartial and comprehensive 
inquiry into this matter. I am always 
afraid of Royal Commissions and large 
inquiries, because, although they are 
influenced by the best and most patriotic 
intentions, they are almost sure to land 
us in additional expense ; and I have no 
hesitation in stating my opinion that a 
large inquiry in the present instance 
would have that effect. I think that 
there are those advising the Secretary 
of State for War who, by their long 
and intimate acquaintance with these 
questions, know what objects to aim at 
and what to avoid, and with their 
assistance I have no doubt that some 
modification of what is now complained 
of will be arrived at. My hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir William Crossman) called 
my attention to two items in Vote 19. 
I point out that this is only a Vote on 
Account, and, that being, so I am hardly 
in a position to go into details; but the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman shall have 
such explanation as I can give. He 
asked about the barracks at the Cape 
of Good Hope. With regard to the new 
barracks at Wynberg, I may say that 
the barracks at Cape Town were dis- 
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gracefully old, and required a heavy 
outlay of money which would simply be 
wasted. It is intended to provide ad- 
ditional accommodation at Wynberg. 
which will admit of the Cape Town Bar- 
racks being vacated. Then, with regard 
to Hong Kong, the account I have to 
give is that, in order to concentrate the 
garrison, it is proposed to give up the 
buildings in use, and provide accom- 
modation for the troops now there as 
well as additional accommodation for 100 
men; and for this purpose it is pro- 
posed to purchase land at a cost of 
£40,000, and re-appropriate it to bar- 
racks at a cost of £15,000. With regard 
to the Artillery Barracks at Portsmouth, 
these are known to be in an unsanitary 
state, and to place them in a proper 
condition is one of the first things to be 
taken up when there are funds avail- 
able. With regard to the coaling sta- 
tions generally, I do not think I can add 
anything to the somewhat full statement 
made by my hon. Friend the Surveyor 
General and myself when the Estimates 
were introduced. On that occasion, we 
gave a clear account of the money to be 
expended during the year, and of the 
purposes for which it would be expended. 
My hon. and gallant Friend opposite 
(Sir Frederick Fitz-Wygram) spoke of 
the camp at Aldershot, and with a good 
deal of what he said I entirely agree. I 
believe a large question with regard to 
accommodation in barracks would have 
to be entered into, if the present arrange- 
ments were disturbed. Undoubtedly, 
the huts at Aldershot and elsewhere 
have been for a long time in an unsatis- 
factory condition ; but the whole ques- 
tion involves serious expense and serious 
consideration, and it therefore stands 
over for the present. Now I come to the 
remarks of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), 
who initiated this discussion with a 
question on Egypt, and who complained 
of not being able to get any information. 
I can only say, if that is so, that he has 
departed from his usual habit of asking 
questions. I would point out also that he 
has gone away this evening without wait- 
ing for any reply. I am afraid that 
the hon. Gentleman will not be very 
well satisfied when he receives the 
answer. When he was speaking there 
were two Ministers in the House, the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign | 
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Affairs, who are well acquainted with the 
subject, and would have replied better 
than I can. We have done a great deal 
in the direction of getting away from 
Egypt ; and we have been able with per- 
fect safety, notwithstanding the opinions 
expressed, to withdraw the British 
troops as far as Assouan. I regret to 
say that Assouan is not in a satisfactory 
state of health. Of course, in a matter 
of this kind we rest ourselves upon the 
advice of the General Officer command- 
ing on the spot. At all events, the 
process of withdrawing our troops from 
unhealthy positions, and reducing the 
number of British troops altogether, 
by substituting Egyptian troops, has 
been carried further than most people, 
I think, thought we should find pos- 
sible. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Colonel Blundell) made some remarks 
on the question of recruiting, and sug- 
gested some means of marking recruits, 
in order to avoid fraudulent enlistment. 
That is a question we are very familar 
with, and I know there is a great deal 
to be said in favour of what the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman recommends; 
but I am a little suspicious and doubtful 
whether the public and the House of 
Commons are ready to accept any step 
of that kind. The question of re-enter- 
ing men who have left the Army is one 
which I will consider from the point of 
view which the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man has urged. Of course, at present no 
man is entitled to a pension whose service 
has not been continuous; but if any 
means can be adopted, without detriment 
to the Service, of using the services of 
men who have retired from the Army, but 
who are anxious to serve again, we shall 
be glad to adopt them. I think I have 
noticed all the points which have been 
raised, and I have now only to express 
my regret if any hon. Member has been 
disappointed or put to inconvenience in 
consequence of these Votes having been 
put upon the Paper to-night. After all, 
we only take a Vote on Account. That 
appeared to us to be the most proper 
course in the circumstances, and I am 
sure the Committce will believe that 
there has been no intention to mislead 
any hon. Member. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
I think it right to say that the Army 
have implicit confidence in my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War. 
They are fully persuaded that he will do 
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everything that he believes to be fair, and 
just, and right towards both officers and 
men, and that he will not allow any re- 
marks to be made which will prejudice 
his view in any way. In regard to the 
question of the retirement of officers, 
the question is indeed, as he has stated, 
a very great one; it is a very expensive 
one, and it is one which deserves most 
serious and careful consideration. I am 
certainly of opinion that if the Secretary 
of State for War will take the question 
at once into his own consideration and 
carefully look at it in all its details, 
he may perhaps be better able to find 
out some way of dealing with it satis- 
factorily than the Committee would 
suggest. In all probability a Com- 
mittee would recommend something on 
hard-and-fast lines which would not 
tend to economy or to the contentment 
of the officers of the Army. I have only 
one other remark to make, and that is in 
regard to what was stated by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for North- 
East Manchester (Sir James Fergus- 
son). That right hon. Gentleman said 
we had too many officers in the Army. 
Now, I venture to say that, looking at 
the work of the officers of our Army, and 
looking at what our Army has to do all 
over the world and at the calls upon the 
officers, there are not even enough offi- 
cers to do the work of the regiments. 
It must be borne in mind, too, that it 
takes very much longer time to train 
officers than to train the rank and file. 
I think that if the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) will consider 
this matter as fairly as he can, and will 
do nothing in a hurry, he will be able 
to produce a scheme which will be both 
beneficial to the Army and to the 
country. 

CotoneL BLUNDELL: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not said anything 
upon the question of the jamming of 
cartridges. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If the Vote under which such a question 
might properly have been raised had 
been put down, I should have refreshed 
my memory. I may, however, say that 
it was not found, when the cases came 
to be examined, that the jamming was so 
serious and so extensive as it has been 
represented tobe. The matter has been 
receiving the most careful attention, and 
steps have been taken to prevent any 
recurrence of the jamming. 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 


}COMMONS} 
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GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith): I am sure it must be patent 
to everybody that the Army suffers very 
seriously by the Secretary of State for 
War changing with each Government. 
There have been many changes in this 
Office within the past year, and now 
there is every possibility of another 
change. The result is that the Army 


suffers very considerably in respect to ~ 


organization. No sooner does a Minister 
learn his work and take the subject of 
reorganization in hand, than he is trans- 
ferred to another Department, or the Go- 
vernment goes out of Office, and, as a con- 
sequence, the Army fails to be organized 
as it ought to be. No one knows better 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for War that the Army 
is in anything but an efficient condition. 
We require to have our Army Corps 
properly organized; we want to have 
the supplies, especially in the case of 
the Ist Army Corps, with the regiments. 
When an Army Corps has to be equipped 
everything has to be done in a hurry- 
scurry, and, as a general rule, the work 
is not satisfactorily done. I proposed 
making more observations on the state 
of the Army, but it is useless at the 
present time ; but, the bayonets having 
lately failed, and there having been 
an inquiry upon the subject, I should 
like to know from the Secretary of State 
for War whether he proposes to have the 
bayonets which are in the possession of 
the Volunteers tested, so that we may 
know whether they are efficient or not, 
it having been found that those in pos- 
session of the Regular Army are not 
efficient. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
will recollect that on the 6th of March I 
asked him a Question with reference to 
the sums voted for the rewards for dis- 
tinguished and meritorious [ services. 
The Question I then asked was whether 
the rewards for distinguished and meri- 
torious service under the Royal War- 
rant of 1884 were reserved for officers 
above a certain rank, and, if so, on what 
ground that practice had been estab- 
lished? The right hon. Gentleman 
answered the Question by stating that 
officers of all ranks were eligible for 
the rewards, length of service naturally 
forming an important element in deter- 
mining the claims, and that, conse- 
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quently, rewards very often fell to offi- 


cers in the higher ranke. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen will refer to the Estimates, they 


will see that the sum that is voted for | 


distinguished services is apportioned 
amongst nine generals, 15 lieutenant 
generals of Cavalry and Infantry, five 


lieutenant generals of Royal Artillery, | 


five lieutenant generals of Royal Engi- 
neers, 43 major generals of Cavalry and 
Infantry, five other major generals, four 
colonels, one colonel Royal Artillery, 
several lieutenant colonels and majors, 
but no officer, however long his service, 
of a lower grade, except riding masters, 
seems to have participated in these re- 
wards. It so happens that there are 
officers who have risen from the ranks, 
and who have served for a considerable 
time, although they do not hold high 
position in the shape of rank. They do 
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| Gracious Majesty. He was also spe- 
cially mentioned in despatches for ser- 
vice in Afghanistan. Owing to ill-health, 
contracted in the Service, he was in- 
| valided home, and he was reluctantly 
obliged to accept retirement. Had his 
health permitted him to serve only 34 
months longer, he would, in all pro- 
bability, have been retired with the 
honorary rank of major. He lost £20 
a-year for life through not being able 
to serve these few months. Now, I 
cannot conceive a more deserving case 
'than this for the consideration of the 
Government, a case more entitled to 
participate in this benefit which Parlia- 
ment intended for long and distinguished 
and meritorious service. This unfortu- 
| nate officer has had to retire on a small 
income simply through ill-health. He 
is in very straightened circumstances, 





not seem to participate in this Vote, how- | and it is quite clear one of these rewards 
ever distinguished their service may | would be of far more real advantage to 
have been. This is particularly hard. | him than to general officers, who are in 
I have a case in point. I can give | receipt of comparatively large incomes, 
the right hon. Gentleman the officer’s | and others who are at the present time 
name; but, possibly, it will not be de- in receipt of full pay in connection with 
sirable to do so, as I do not wish to | high appointments they at present hold. 
make this in any sense a personal matter. | I maintain that in dealing with this fund 
In the case to which I refer, applica- | the full intention of the Royal Warrant, 
tion was made to the Field Marshal | which says nothing whatever about rank, 
Commanding in Chief for the distin- should be carried out, and that the men 
guished service pension, and the answer | who have risen from the ranks and ob- 
was— | tained commissions should participate 
fairly in the money which is voted by 


“T am directed by the Field Marshal Com- 
manding in Chief to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, recommending Lieutenant (men- 
tioning the officer’s name) of the battalion under 
your command, for the grant of good service 
pension, and in reply I have to acquaint you that 
it is not the practice to confer the rewards in 
question upon officers of his rank.” 


That was directed from the Horse 
Guards, and dated 19th January, 1886. 
Now, this officer had served in every 
grade that it is possible for an Infantry 
soldier to serve in. He had been in the 
Service for upwards of 20 years. For 
six years and eight months he had been 
adjutant of his regiment. He had had 20 
years’ foreign service, served in the New 
Zealand campaign in 1863-4-5, and in 
the Afghan campaign of 1878-9. He 


Parliament for distinguished and meri- 
torious services. Depend upon it, it is 
not calculated to create a good impres- 
sion in the Army, if men find that this 
| money voted for distinguished and meri- 
_ torious services is allotted exclusively to 
officers above a certain grade. It is, in 
| practice, although it may not be in 
|theory, that officers above a certain 
' grade, who are in receipt of large in- 
comes, receive these rewards. I do not 
in the slightest degree wish this to be 
‘considered as a hostile complaint. I 
‘bring the subject forward for the con- 
sideration of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I refer to this particular case in the 
hope that he will inquire into it, so that 
the unfortunate officer with reference to 





was in possession of the New Zealand whom I speak here to-night, and others 
and Afghanistan medals, and the medal | in a similar position, may participate in 
for long service and good conduct, and | the advantages which I believe the coun- 
the medal conferred on the most de- | try intended for all distinguished officers 
serving soldier of each regiment serving | irrespective of rank. 

in India at the time of the assumption; Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
of the title of Empress of India by Her | If the hon. Gentleman will furnish me 
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with the particulars of the case to which 
he refers, I will inquire into it. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(4.) £1,000, on Account, Victualling 
Yards at Home and Abroad. 


(5.) £1,000, on Account, Medical 
Establishments at Home and Abroad. 


(6.) £1,000, on Account, Marine Di- 
visions. 


(7.) £1,000, on Account, Naval Stores 
for Building and Repairing the Fleet, &c. 


(8.) £1,000, on Account, Machinery 
and Ships built by Contract, &c. 


(9.) £1,000, on Account, Medicines 
and Medical Stores, &c. 


(10.) £1,000, on Account, Martial 
Law, &c. 


(11.) £1,000, on Account, Miscel- 
laneous Services. 


Resolutions to be reported upon /Ved- 
nesday next. 


RETURNING OFFICERS’ CHARGES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—[Brtr 188.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland.) 


CoMMITTEE. [Progress 12th May.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Payments to returning 
officers). 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): In the absence of the hon. 
Member for Ross and Cromarty (Dr. 
M‘Donald), I beg to move the Amend- 
ment which stands on the Paper in his 
name—namely, in page 1, line 24, after 
‘* notwithstanding,” to add— 

“Tt shall be his duty to furnish detailed 
statements of his actual outlays, and to produce 
vouchers for all disbursements exceeding five 
shillings in amount.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 24, after the word “ not- 
withstanding,”’ to add the words “it shall be 
his duty to furnish detailed statements of his 
actual outlays, and to produce vouchers for 
all disbursements exceeding five shillings in 
amount.’’—(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question Proposed , ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman : 


{COMMONS} 
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Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) (Elgin, &c.): 
I must object to add the words of my 
hon. Friend, because the case in ques- 
tion is provided for in Clause 7. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Liability of candidates). 


On the Motion of Mr. Soticrror 
Generat for Scortanp, the following 
Amendment made :— 


In page 2, line 1, leave out from “‘ where” 
to “candidate,” in line 4; and in line 7, leave 
out “with the candidate.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 6 agreed to. 


Clause 7 (The accounts of a returning 
officer may be taxed). 


On the Motion of Mr. Soxrcrror 
Genera for Scorzanp, the following 
Amendment made:—In page 3, line 6, 
leave out ‘“‘ the person to whom the ac- 
count is transmitted,” and insert ‘‘ such 
candidate ;’? and in line 16, leave out 
from “‘ apply to,” to end of Clause, and 
insert— 


“Make written application to the auditor of 
the court of session- for a taxation of the ac- 
count, and the auditor shall thereupon forthwith 
proceed to tax the account, and to issue a de- 
liverance thereon, power being hereby given to 
him, if he shall so desire, to refer any point or 
points to the judges appointed for the trial of 
election petitions of Scotland, under and in 
terms of ‘The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868,’ and ‘The Parliamentary Elections and 
Corrupt Practices Act, 1879,’ and either party 
shall have power to appeal against the deliver- 
ance of the auditor by lodging a note of objec- 
tions to the said deliverance within ten days 
after it has been so pronounced with the said 
judges appointed for the trial of election peti- 
tions, who shall forthwith hear parties and 
decide upon the deliverance and note of objec- 
tions, and their judgment shall be final. 

“It shall be competent for the auditor to 
receive evidence directed to prove that the work 
or furnishings in respect of which charges are 
made could have been efficiently performed or 
supplied at less cost than that charged in the 
account. 

“ The said judges shall have power to enforce 
judgment for the amount of charges found due 
to areturning officer as if such judgment were a 
judgment in an action in said court, and with 
or without expenses, at the discretion of the 
court. 

‘* Where an application is made for the taxa- 
tion of an account, the provisions of sub-section 
five of the twenty-ninth section of ‘ The Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1883,’ shall not apply, and it shall 
not be necessary that the expenses of the said 
returning officer shall be paid within twenty- 
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eight days from the day on which the election 
is declared.” 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I beg to move the Amend- 
ment standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for East Fife (Mr. Boyd- 
Kinnear)—namely, on page 3, line 26, 
at end, add— 

“The auditor or the court shall be bound to 

receive evidence, if tendered, that the services 
in respect of which any charges are made could 
have been efficiently performed by other com- 
petent persons or in a different legal manner 
at a lower cost.” 
I do not see the hon. Member in his 
place ; but he is a Member of great ex- 
perience in these matters, and I should 
therefore like to move the Amendment 
in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
26, at end, add— 

‘‘The auditor or the court shall be bound to 
receive evidence, if tendered, that the services 
in respect of which any charges are made could 
have been efficiently performed by other com- 
petent persons or in a different legal manner at 
a lower cost.” —(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) (Elgin, &c.) 
said, the Amendment was unnecessary. 
The hon. Member for East Fife was 
satisfied as to the matter raised by it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Notices to be given by re- 
turning officers). 

On the Motion of Mr. Sotitciror 
GeneRAL for Scornanp, the following 
Amendments made :— 

In page 3, line 36, after ‘‘ elections,’’ insert 
‘‘and of sheriff court and municipal buildings, 
so far as practicable ;” in same line, leave out 
*“court,’’ and insert ‘‘auditor;’’ and in line 
37, leave out “his,” and insert “ returning 
officers.”” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 10 (Appointment of a deputy 
returning officer). 

On the Motion of Mr. Soxtcrror 


Generat for Scortanp, the following 
Amendment made :—In page 3, line 41, 
before “‘ Schedule,”’ insert ‘‘ Third.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


{June }1, 1886} 
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Schedule 1. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, leave out lines 8 and 9, and in- 
sert—‘‘ For publishing the notice of election 
and supplying the nomination papers. The 
actual outlay not exceeding £2 2s.”—(Mr 
Solicitor General for Scotland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I hope the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General will give us some in- 
formation on this subject. I observe that 
the hon. Member for East Fife has an 
Amendment on the Paper to reduce this 
two guineas to one guinea. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) (Elgin, &c.) : 
That is so; but a Sub-Committee had 
sat and considered these matters, and 
the amount proposed had been put down 
to give effect to the arrangement which 
was effected. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: Am I to 
understand that this Amendment has 
been put down since that of the hon. 
Member for East Fife appeared on the 
Paper ? 

Mr. ASHER: Yes, Sir; it was only 
put down on the Paper last night to 
give effect to the arrangement which 
has been come to. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘ That the words proposed 
be there added,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Soxicrror 
Generat for Scortanp, the following 
Amendments made :—In page 5, line 10, 
leave out ‘‘ Scotland,” and insert ‘‘ the 
sheriffdom ;”’ line 20, after “outlay,” 
leave out— 

‘* Not exceeding £7 7s. for each polling sta- 
tion,” and insert “not exceeding £3 3s. for 
each polling station where the number of voters 
does not exceed 700, and £2 2s. for each addi- 
tional compartment required for each additional 
700 voters or fraction of that number ; ’ 
in line 20, after “buildings,” and 
before “for constructing,” insert ‘‘ or;”’ 
in line 27, after ‘‘ box,” insert “ not 
being the property of a public autho- 
rity ;’’ same line, before ‘2 6,” insert 
“The actual outlay not exceeding ;” 
leave out line 28, and insert ‘‘ For sta- 
tionery in each polling compartment the 
actual outlay not exceeding 2s. 6d. ;” in 
line 29, leave out ‘1 100,” and insert 
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‘The actual outlay not exceeding | 0 0;” 
and in line 30, leave out ‘“‘0 15 0,” and 
insert ‘‘ The actual outlay not exceeding 
010 0.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 31, after “‘ officer,” insert— 

‘* At each polling station there shall be one 
presiding officer for the first 700 voters, and an 
additional presiding officer for each additional 
700 voters or fraction of that number beyond 
the first 700.”—( Mi. Solicitor General for Scot- 
land.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I do 
not wish to interfere; but practical 
experience tells me that if you have only 
one Returning Officer for each 700 
voters, you run a great risk of breaking 
down towards the middle of the day, 
when the work gets severe. One is not 
enough for 700 voters. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
The universal opinion in Scotland is that 
the time of the Returning Officer is not 
nearly fully occupied ; and it is believed 
that there will be no difficulty in work- 
ing out the provisions of this clause. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly, and agreed to. 


Returning Officers’ 


Further Amendments made. 


On the Motion of The Lorp ApvocateE; 
the following Amendments made :— 


In page 7, leave out lines 18 and 19, 
and insert— 

“For publishing the notice of election and 
supplying the nomination papers, the actual 
outlay not exceeding £2 2s. ;” 
line 23, leave out ‘Scotland,’ and in- 
sert ‘‘the sheriffdom;” line 24, after 
*‘ outlay,” leave out— 

“ Not exceeding £7 7s.” to “used,’’ and in- 
sert “not exceeding £3 3s. for each polling 
station where the number of voters does not 
exceed 700, and £2 2s. for each additional com- 
partment required for each additional 700 voters 
or fraction of that number ; ”’ 
line 20, after ‘ buildings,” and be- 
fore ‘‘ constructing,’ insert ‘‘ or; ” 
line 35, after ‘‘ compartments,” add 
‘* where the number of voters does not 
exceed 1,400;” line 36, leave out 
‘‘such,” and insert “each ;” in page 8, 
line 4, after ‘‘ box,” insert ‘‘ not being 
the property of a public authority ;” 
line 4, before ‘‘ 0 2 6,” insert ‘‘ The 
actual outlay not exceeding ;’’ leave out 
line 6, and insert ‘For stationery in 
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each polling compartment, the actual 
outlay not exceeding ‘0 50;” line 6, 
leave out ‘‘0 10 0,” and insert ‘The 
actual outlay not exceeding “1 0 0;” 
line 10, leave out ‘0 15 0,” and insert 
‘the actual outlay not exceeding 0 100;” 
line 11, before “0 1 0,” insert ‘the 
actual outlay not exceeding ;” line 11, 
after ‘0 1 0,” add— 

‘‘For preparing and publishing notice of 
sub-agents, for each candidate 
the actual outlay not exceeding £1 Is., and 10s. 
for each sub-agent named in addition to the 
first ;”’ 
line 12, after “ officer,”? add— 

“ At each polling station there shall be one 
presiding officer for the first 700 voters, and an 
additional presiding officer for each additional 
700 voters or fraction of that number beyond 
the first 700 ;”’ 
line 14, leave out ‘‘at each polling 
station,’’ and insert ‘‘ to each presiding 
officer;’’ line 16, leave out ‘‘ 500,” 
twice, and insert ‘‘ 700,” in each place ; 
leave out line 18; line 20, leave out 
“eight,” and insert ‘‘six;” line 21, 
leave out ‘‘ 4,000,” and insert ‘‘ 3,000;” 
line 21, leave out ‘‘1,000,” and insert 
“*2,000;”’ line 23, before ‘1 10,” in- 
sert ‘tho actual outlay not exceeding;”’ 
line 25, leave out ‘‘ £20,” and insert 
‘© £10;” line 27, leave out ‘ 1,000,” 
and insert ‘‘2,000;” line 30, leave out 
from ‘“‘ £25,” to “‘ sums” in line 41, and 
insert— 

** £20, and an additional £1 for every 1,000 
registered electors or fraction thereof above 
6,000. In an uncontested election one-half of 
the above sums ;*’ 
line 42, after ‘‘0 1 0,” insert ‘‘no 
travelling expenses to be allowed be- 
yond the limits of the sheriffdom;”’ in 
page 9, line 1, leave out ‘services and 
expenses in relation to receiving and.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, 
line 7, leave out ‘‘£2 2s.,” and insert 
‘the actual outlay not exceeding £4 4s.” 
—(The Lord Advocate.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘£2 2s.’ 
remain part of the Schedule.” 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: All the 
changes hitherto have been in the nature 
of a reduction; but [ observe here an 
increase—a rise from two guineas to four 
guineas. I should like to know if that 
is necessary. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner): The expla- 


[oon is this—that in every other case 
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the publication has been by notice 
posted up; but in this case provision is 
made for giving the notice in the news- 
papers. The matter has been inquired 
into, and it has been found that it is 
impossible to fulfil this statutory duty 
for less than £4 4s. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: What 
has been the amount allowed hitherto ? 
Has it been £4 4s. ? 

Mx. CHANCE: The amount in both 
England and Ireland is £2 2s. The 
fact is, the more money you spend on 
these matters the higher the charges 
become. It is usual to give 1s. a-line 
—the charge is made, and the can- 
didates are afraid to refuse. There is 
no reason why the charge should be 
more than 4d. or 6d. a-line, like other 
advertisements. This is simply an in- 
ducement to the papers to raise their 
prices at Election time. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner): We have 
inquired into this matter, and the result 
of that inquiry has been to show that 
the statutory requirements cannot be 
complied with. There is no means of 
compelling the newspapers to publish 
these things at less than their customary 
charges. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: I give 
Her Majesty’s Government credit for a 
general desire to reduce these charges. 
It is a fact that in England and Ire- 
land this charge is limited to £2 2s., 
and Ido not see why in Scotland we 
should pay more than that amount. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Chance) is generally pretty correct in 
these matters. 

Mr. CHANCE: It is not two guineas 
in every case in Ireland. It is two in 
the counties of England and Ireland, 
and only one in the Irish boroughs. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT : It seems to be a 
statutory obligation to publish in two 
newspapers. The remedy, undoubtedly, 
would be to alter the Schedule, so that 
this would not be a statutory obligation. 
The difficulty that occurred to us was 
that it was laid on the Returning Officer 
to make the publication, and there was 
no way of compelling the newspapers to 
fix their charges, so that the Returning 
Officer would not suffer personal loss. 
The remedy for this state of things 
would be to provide that it should not be 
obligatory on the Returning Officer to 
publish in the newspapers. In that 
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case, he would publish in some other 
way, so long as the newspapers refused 
to accept the amount he was prepared to 
give them. Although our desire was to 
be economical, we wish to avoid placing 
on the Returning Officer a statutable 
obligation which he could not perform 
without personal loss. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: Could 
not this be altered before the Bill is 
passed ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner): At present, 
there is no statutory scale regulating 
these charges. The amount of them is 
entirely left to the discretion of the Re- 
turning Officer, so that this would be 
imposing on him a restraint for the first 
time. 

Mr. CHANCE: I am very much as- 
tonished that it has been discovered that 
two guineas is not enough for Scotland, 
and that four is necessary. In 1874, 
before the Act of 1875, which deals with 
England and Ireland was passed, a Select 
Committee sat and examined a number 
of Sheriffs, Sub-Sheriffs, Town Clerks, 
and other witnesses on the question, and 
the result was that a sort of contract was 
made with these gentlemen, and two 
guineas were agreed upon in the case of 
counties and one in the case of boroughs. 
No complaint has been made as to the 
sufficiency of these sums; therefore, it 
appears to me unreasonable to fix the 
amount at four guineas. 


Question, “‘ That ‘ £2 2s.’ remain part 
of the Schedule,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That ‘£4 4s.’ be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
cate, the following Amendments were 
made :—In First Schedule, page 9, line 
6, leave out ‘‘and an additional £1 for 
every 1,000 electors or fraction thereof 
above 1,000;” in page 10, line 10, leave 
out from “400,” to end of Schedule, 
and insert— 

275 200 
Where the registered electors exceed 

4,000 but do not exceed 7,000 . 430 250 
Where the registered electors exceed 

7,000 but do not exceed 10,000 . 550 300 
Where the registered electors exceed 

10,000 but do not exceed 15,000 . 700 450 
Where the registered electors exceed 

15,000 but do not exceed 20,000 . 800 500 
Where the registered electors exceed 

20,000 but do not exceed 30,000 . 900 600 
Where the registered electors exceed 

30,000 but do not exceed 40,000 . 1,000 700 
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Schedule 2. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT: I beg to move, 
in the Second Schedule, to strike out 
lines 7, 8, and 9 on page 10. It will be 
in the recollection of the Committee that | 
= raises the question discussed last | 

ht as to the Irish and English | 
chedule. As this important alteration 


ra made in the measure affecting Eng- | 


land and Ireland, it seems to me that it | 


ought also to be made here, so that there 


may be no difference in the matter be- | 
tween England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
I have no doubt that candidates in Scot- 
land will be found equally as reliable as 
candidates in England and Ireland, and 
there is no reason why the securities in 
Scotland should be fixed at a higher rate 
than theyarein the othercountries. There 
is one exception to be made in the appli- 
cation of this Amendment—the case of | 
Dundee. 
stituency in regard to which ahigher rate | 
should be fixed; but, in every other | 
case, the rates should, I think, be made 
the same as those for England and Ire- 
land. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, to 
leave out lines 7, 8, and 9.—(Mr. Essle- 
mont.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the lines 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner): The figures 
which are stated in this Schedule were 
adjusted at a meeting of Scotch Mem- 
bers ; accordingly, I thought it my duty 
to make the Motion that this Schedule 
should form part of the Bill. But I am 
aware of the result of the discussion 
last night, when it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the House that the 
amount of security the Returning Officer 
should be allowed to exact should be 
a very much smaller sum than that 
agreed upon by the Scotch Members; 
and I think the proper course to take 
now would be to omit this Schedule alto- 
gether, or not to proceed with this 
Amendment, on the understanding that 
we should bring up words on Report 
that will give effect in the Scotch Act to 
precisely the same principle adopted in 
the English and Irish Acts. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw the Amendment ? 
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Mr. ESSLEMONT: Yes, I withdraw 
it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

On the Motion of The Lorn Apvo- 
| CATE, the following Amendment made :— 
In page 10, leave out Note to Second 


| Schedule, and add— 


Third Schedule. 


1.) At a contested election. For 

every thousand or part of a thou- 
sand electors in the constituency 110 0 

(2.) Atan uncontested election. For 
every thousand or = of a thou- 
sand electors ° - 010 0 


Bill reported; as canted. to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday next, and to be 


printed. [Bill 281. ]} 


CONVEYANCING ACTS (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


That is the one double con- | (7% Lord Advocate, The Solicitor General for 


Seotland.) 
[pity 251.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Edinburgh): 
I have received a telegram from Heriot’s 
Hospital, to the effect that their in- 
terests would be injuriously affected by 
this Bill. I will not go into the par- 
ticulars of the matter just now, but 
merely mention it, so that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Scotland may enter into communica- 
tion with the Governors of the Hospital, 
with a view to finding out whetber any- 
thing can be done to meet their objec- 
tion. 

Tux SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) (Elgin, &c.): 
The Hospital the hon. Member refers to 
undoubtedly has large interests as Supe- 
riors; but this Bill has been examined 
by a Committee of the Society of Writers 
to the Signet in Edinburgh, who act 
largely for Superiors, and they have 
expressed their approval of it. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


POOR LAW BOARDS AND RELIEF 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—[{Brx1 252.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland.) 


comMITTEE. | Progress 10th June. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. ) 
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Clause 1 (Power to parochial boards 
to borrow on the security of the assess- 
ments, and mode of exercising power). 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I should like to have an 
explanation of the clause ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asuer) (Elgin, &c.): 
Its object is to enable Local Boards to 
borrow money when necessary for pur- 
poses of the Poor Law, though they may 
be in debt at the time. At present, it is 
not possible for them to borrow until 
their loans are paid off. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 2 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Chargeability of child born 
in a poor-house). 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 22, after “ situated,” add— 
“ Provided, That no parish or combination shall 
be liable to be rated for relief of the poor in 
respect of their interest in any poor house or 
lunatic ward situated in another parish.’’—(T'he 
Lord Advocate.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining Clause and Schedule sepa- 
rately agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday next. 


PETERHEAD HARBOUR OF REFUGE 
(re-committed) BILL.—[Brtt 266.] 

(Mr. Duff, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General 
for Scotland.) 

COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clauses 1 to 20, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Reports to be laid before 
Parliament). 


On the Motion of Mr. Durr, the fol- 
lowing Amendments made :—In page 1, 
line 8, before the word “charges,” in- 
sert the words ‘‘said compensation 
and;” and in the same line, after 
“charges,” add ‘‘ out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
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Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday next. 


SALMON AND FRESHWATER FISHE, 
RIES (re-committed) BILL.—[Bitt 244.] 
(Mr. Mundella, Mr. Acland.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
—(Mr. Acland, )—put, and agreed fo. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Reports to be laid before 
Parliament). 


Carrain PRICE (Devonport): As the 
hon. Member for East Norfolk (Sir Ed- 
ward Birkbeck) is not in his place, I 
propose to move the Amendment stand- 
ing in the name of the hon. Baronet, 
which, owing to his great knowledge of 
the subject, I have no doubt is of im- 

rtance. 

Tue SECRETARY vo raz BOARD 
oF TRADE (Mr. C. T. D. Actanp) 
(Cornwall, Launceston): I am afraid 
that the Board of Trade are not prepared 
to undertake annually to lay before 
Parliament the information asked for in 
this Amendment. They are quite pre- 
pared to issue a Report annually ; but I 
must point out that the details asked for 
in the Amendment, of which Notice has 
been given, could not possibly be ob- 
tained in anything like the complete 
form which would make them of value, 
because we cannot expect to get from 
the owners of private fisheries such Re- 
turns of the weights and value of fish 
as would represent the value of such 
fisheries, and would, therefore, affect 
their rental; and as it would be im- 
possible to get these Returns, the Re- 
port in the form asked for by the 
hon. Member for East Norfolk would 
be useless, because it would not be 
complete. On the other hand, the 
Board of Trade fully recognizes the 
necessity of full Reports with reference 
to the produce of fisheries. I hope the 
Bill will be allowed to pass without any 
difficulty, because it is the first step 
towards the fulfilment of a promise 
given earlier in the Session to consoli- 
date the work which is now divided 
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between the Board of Trade and the 
Home Office. We feel that it is im- 
possible to make any progress with the 
administration of fisheries until we can 
get the transfer of administration pro- 
posed in this Bill effected. The present 
Home Secretary is not in his place; 
but I know that he will fully support 
the views I express, and which are not 
arrived at without careful and constant 
consultation with the Inspectors of 
Salmon Fisheries, and I have reason to 
believe that the only objection found to 
the Bill was on account of the one point 
which I have removed from it. Under 
the circumstances, perhaps, my hon. 
and gallant Friend will not proceed with 
the Amendment. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed fo. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 


Mr. C. T. D. ACLAND: I hope I 
shall not be asking too much in ex- 
pressing a hope that the House will 
now consent to the third reading of the 
Bill. 

Sr RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight): In the absence of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for East Norfolk 
(Sir Edward Birkbeck), I would ask the 
hon. Gentleman not to take the third 
reading this evening. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Wednesday next. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (TRAMWAYS 
(IRELAND) BILL.—| Bux 259.] 
(Mr, Henry H. Fowler, Mr. John Morley.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): Sir, I 
think it is rather strange that the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
should be moving the second reading 
of this Bill. I have read the Bill, and 
I understand that it is for the purpose 
of enabling the Government in Ireland 
to prefer their claims against public 
Companies—to take payment from the 
ordinary shares of the Companies. Now, 
I think that if the Government have a 
first charge against any public under- 
taking, railway, or other public Com- 
pany, they should not certainly take 
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security for it of the worst class, I 
think I am not wrong in stating that no 
railway shares in Ireland are at par. 
The Government railway shares are 
nominally at par, but in reality they 
are very much below it ; and in the case 
of one Company the shares are taken up 
at very much less than the original 
price, and no dividend has been paid 
for many years. What the Government 
are doing is to transfer their mortgage 
claims, and take ordinary shares, and 
that I think is a mistake. Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury may be able to furnish an 
explanation which will satisfy me that 
I ought not to object to the Bill; but 
certainly it seems to me that the 
measure is one to which no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or Secretary to the 
Treasury could for one moment agree, 
or to which any careful House of Com- 
mons would accede. The probability is 
that the Treasury would find themselves 
in possession of securities which have no 
intrinsic value in exchange for their first 
charge, and that, Sir, is a transaction 
with which I would recommend the Go- 
vernment to have nothing to do. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘ upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr Biggar). 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Tne SECRETARY ro rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I fully agree with 
the hon. Member for West Cavan that 
there is no worse way of lending money 
than on the security which he describes. 
But that is not the intention of the Bill, 
which is to set at rest some doubts 
which have arisen as to the position 
of these claims on the Tramway Com- 
panies in Ireland with regard to 
dividends. I hope my explanation will 
satisfy the hon. Gentleman that he can 
with safety withdraw his Amendment 
opposing the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR: After what has fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman, I ask leave to 
withdraw my Motion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next, 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Mundella, Mr. Acland.) 
[BIL 274.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. C. T. D. Acland.) 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth): Sir, I certainly expected that 
some explanation would have been 
given of the Bill, the second reading of 
which has just been moved ; and I think 
that perhaps, under the circumstances, 
it will be better to move as an Amend- 
ment, that it be read this day three 
months. But, Mr. Speaker, this is a 
Bill which was only introduced last 
night, and ordered to be printed yester- 
day. It is a Bill which makes great 
alterations in the provisions of the Act 
of 1883, relating to fishing vessels. 
Now, Sir, I have had some experience 
of the very unfortunate results which 
follow regulations made without due 
notice to this House. The Bill of 
1883 passed through both Houses 
of Parliament in the same manner 
as it is proposed to pass this Bill, It 
was printed on the very day that it came 
to the House of Lords for second read- 
ing; then it came down to this House ; 
it was printed on the day of second read- 
ing here ; great inconvenience resulted ; 
it was passed in the absence of any dis- 
cussion on the part of those who were 
interested inthe subject. There was an 
Amendment on the Paper to exclude 
fishing boats from that Act which was 
not properly considered; and what 
happens? The 3rd clause of the Bill 
now proposed is to give power to exempt 
fishing boats from the operation of the 
Act, which was passed in the manner I 
have described. Sir, I represent a con- 
stituency very considerably interested in 
this matter, and I distinctly object to 
the second reading of the Bill being 
taken to-night. There has been no time 
whatever for the consideration of the 
proposal, and I do not think there is 
any reason whatever why the Bill should 
be pressed upon the House at this time, 
when there can be no serious discussion 
of its provisions. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
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Question to add the words “‘upon this 

day three months.” —( Mr. EZ. Clarke.) 
Question proposed, “That the word 

‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Tue SECRETARY ro trae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C.T. D. Actanp) (Corn- 
wall, Launceston): Sir, the only reason 
whyI did not enter into any explanation 
of the Bill was, because I considered it 
undesirable to take up any portion of the 
time of the House. I will state shortly 
why the Bill is inits present shape. The 
Department considered which clauses 
were likely to give rise to opposition, 
and they concluded that whatever op- 
position there might be would be in 
respect of clauses dealing with other 
matters than fishing boats, which sub- 
ject it was thought would give rise to no 
opposition whatever. The Bill is in- 
tended to put the masters and men of 
small fishing boats in the same position 
as seamen under the Act passed two or 
three years ago, an Act which has been 
found to work well; and I find, after 
consultation with the trade, both skip- 
pers and seamen, that the Bill has the 
unanimous consent of every class. [Mr. 
E. Crarke dissented.} The hon. and 
learned Gentleman shakes his head ; 
but I can assure him that the statement 
is correct; and, for that reason, I ask 
that the second reading may be taken 
now. I should have brought the Bill 
in at an earlier date, but for the delay 
which has taken place in getting the 
answers of the various classes interested, 
some of which have only been three or 
four days in my possession. We were 
then satisfied that there would be no 
opposition. I, however, quite agree 
that it is only reasonable that the Bill 
should be well considered by the House, 
and I am prepared to assent willingly to 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. 
C. T. D. Acland,)\—put, and agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Wednesday 
next. 


CUSTOMS BILL.—[Brt 276.] 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
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time.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer.) 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): Sir, I confess that I see 
very little use in opposing this Bill ; but 
_ Iam bound to say that I do not like it. 
I was two or three years ago opposed to 
the principle of the Bill, and I repeat 
now what I then said—that the Bill 
proposes to tax the alcohol of the middle 
classes at avery much lower rate than 
the alcohol of the lower classes—that is 
to say, that the port and sherry con- 
sumed by the former will be taxed at 
1s. a gallon, which is equal to 3s. a gal- 
lon at proof strength, as compared with 
10s. a gallon charged in the case of 
whisky, which is the drink of the latter. 
Now, Sir, it seems to me that this state 
of things is wholly indefensible, and I 
believe that if the proposal stood alone 
it would not receive the assent of the 
House ; but we know that it is put for- 
ward as an Economic Bill, and we are 
asked to pass it because it is connected 
with another matter—namely, the ad- 
mission of our goods into Spain. How- 
ever, as I have said, it is of no use to 
oppose the Bill; and, therefore, I will 
do no more on this occasion than protest 
against it. 

Mr. GREGORY (Sussex, East Grin- 
stead): I wish to refer, on this occasion, 
to an Amendment which I proposed to 
move when the last Financial Bill was 
in Committee a few weeks ago, in rela- 
tion to the right of the Crown to proceed 
against trustees and other persons for an 
indefinite period for duty on property— 
in fact, an indefinite claim which can be 
made at any period, at any time, and 
under any circumstances. I believe I 
am right in saying that when I intro- 
duced the subject in March last, it was 
received in a manner which afforded a 
— of success to my proposals, and 

was invited by the Prime Minister 
to put them into the shape of clauses 
for consideration. I did so, and they 
were favourably received by my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler), and I am 
bound to thank my hon. Friend for 
the manner in which he then treated 
my proposals, and for the spirit in which 
I believe he is prepared to meet them. 
I was in hope that he would have been 
able to have included them in the pre- 
sent Bill; butI feel that there may have 
been difficulties in his way, owing to the 
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early Dissolution of Parliament and 
other circumstances of the time. I think 
I may understand that my hon. Friend 
is not indisposed to deal with the ques- 
tion, if he is in Office, during the 
Autumn Session; and, even if he be 
not then in Office, I think I am justified 
in believing that my proposals will meet 
with his support. As Ido not intend to 
seek re-election, I regard this as the last 
occasion on which I shall have an op- 
portunity of making reference to this 
Motion—[‘‘ No, no!” }—which I com- 
mend to the good intentions and good 
offices of my hon. Friend, and also to 
those of other hon. Gentlemen as well 
worthy of their consideration, whether 
in this or in a future Parliament. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Witt1am Harcourt) ( Derby) 
I am sure the House will have heard with 
very great regret that it is not the in- 
tention of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gregory) to seek re-election to the next 
Parliament. Both sides of the House 
will equally regret the absence of my 
hon. Friend from the deliberations of the 
House. The moderation and impar- 
tiality with which he has always dis- 
cussed every subject, and the mature 
knowledge he has brought to bear upon 
the matters with which he has dealt, 
have caused him to be regarded with the 
utmost respect by every Member of the 
House. I hope he will reconsider his 
decision to retire from active Parlia- 
mentary life. The House is very much 
indebted to him for the observations he 
has just made. The principles he has 
laid down are practically agreed to by 
the Treasury; and I am quite sure that 
those principles, putting aside small 
questions of detail, will prevail, which- 
ever Party may have charge of the 
Treasury. Therefore, my hon. Friend 
may be quite certain that his policy will 
survive him. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
There is a clause in the Bill to enable 
Her Majesty to issue a Proclamation pro- 
hibiting the importation into this country 
of certain foreign coins, such as French 
two sou pieces. I think we ought to 
have some statement from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir William Har- 
court), or the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler), as to the neces- 
sity for this provision. If any great 
loss is sustained by the importation of 
foreign coins, then possibly the Treasury 
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are justified in introducing this provision 
in the Bill; but, unless some substantial 
object is to be gained, it appears to me 
to be hardly worth while doing so. 

Tae CHANCELLOR orrne EXCHE- 
QUER: My attention was called to this 
matter, and I caused inquiries to be 
made. Of course, it would be immate- 
rial if only a small amount of foreign 
bronze coin were imported ; but, upon 
inquiry, it was found that this coin is 
imported in very large quantities indeed. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Buchanan) 
does not seem to appreciate the great 
injury done to people, especially the 
working classes, in having coin passed 
to them which anyone may legally re- 
fuse. For the protection of the poor it 
is absolutely necessary that these mea- 
sures should be taken. 

Question put, and ogreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be committed for Wed- 
nesday next.”’—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


Str ROBERT FOWLER (London) : 
I should like to know what Business the 
Government propose to take on Wednes- 
day, because they have put down a large 
number of Bills for thatday? Do they 
intend to move the suspension of the 
Standing Order which necessitates the 
adjournment of the House at 6 o’clock ? 

THe SECRETARY ro roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The Government will 
put all the financial Business first, and 
there will only be a very few Bills taken 
afterwards. We do not propose to move 
the suspension of the Standing Order 
referred to by the hon. Baronet. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill committed for Wednesday next. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE (EXTRAORDI- 
NARY) REDEMPTION (re-committed) 
BILL.—[Bitt 264.] 

(Mr. T. H. Bolton, Mr. Thorold Rogers, 
Mr. Borlase, Sir John Iubbock.) 
commiTTEE. [ Progress 10th June. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Limitation of extraordinary 
charge). 
Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): Mr, Courtney—Sir, I 
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beg to move that you do report Progrees 
and ask leave tositagain. I do so onthe 
ground that this Bill only came to the 
hands of Members a very few hours ago. 
It was not sent round this morning, and 
I do not suppose there are more than 
three or four Members of the House who 
have a copy in their hands. There are 
also a large number of—no less than 
35 — Amendments on the Paper, and 
each one of them is out of Order, 
because they were put down accord- 
ing to the numbering and paging of 
the clauses of the Bill as it was, not as 
itis now. If we proceed with the con- 
sideration of the Bill now, the Amend- 
ments will have to be put in a form 
different to that in which they appear on 
the Paper. I am quite prepared to go on 
with my Amendments ; but I have a 
strong objection to do so, for I believe it 
will take two, or three, or even four, 
hours to get through the Amendments. 
I trust we shall not be asked to proceed 
with a Bill of this character at this time 
of the night (11.25). The Bill has been 
carried through a Select Committee ; 
but the Report of that Committee has 
not been made to the House. The con- 
sequence is that we are entirely in the 
dark as to what that Committee has 
reported. We only have the Bill; and 
even that the persons who are chiefly 
interested in it—namely, the tithe- 
owners—have not had an opportunity 
of seeing. The titheowners are very 
deeply interested in this measure, be- 
cause, even upon the lowest calculation, 
it will take away 40 per cent of their 
incomes. According to other calcula- 
tions it will take away 60 per cent, and 
on the calculation which I make it will 
deprive them of as much as 90 per cent 
of their income. It is a very serious 
matter for the titheowners to be de- 
prived of £90 in every £100 of their 
income, and that, too, behind their 
backs, without their having had an op- 
portunity of seeing the Bill, and making 
representations regarding it to their 
Members in the House of Commons. 
This is really a very drastic measure, 
and I consider it to be wholly unjustifi- 
able for the House of Commons to rush 
it through, just before a General Elec- 
tion. Only this evening I have re- 
ceived a letter from the Secretary to 
the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Diocesan Conference of Rochester, in 
which the writer said that the persons 
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in whose name he wrote had been await- 
ing the Report of the Select Committee 
appointed to consider the Bill. I have 
a received several communications on 
the matter from persons interested, and 
I am frequently asked when the Report 
of the Select Committee is to be pre- 
sented, so that the parties affected 
may have it before them and be able to 
make suggestions as to any Amend- 
ments which they may consider neces- 
sary, in order to make the Bill a just 
and workable measure. They say they 
have been anxiously watching for the 
Report, but they have never got it yet; 
and, as far as I can see, they are not 
likely to get it, if the Bill is rushed 
through the House in the hasty manner 
now proposed. Moreover, the Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee of which 
I was a Member are by no means 
agreed as to the effect of the clauses 
of the Bill; they did not call a 
single witness, nor ask for the aid of 
a single expert; and one hon. Gentle- 
man who was also on the Committee 
(Mr. Gregory), whom the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Sir William Harcourt) has so 
happily eulogized to-night, told us the 
other day that we had better get a 
legal opinion upon the Bill, because he 
was not able to say what it amounted to. 
There is the utmost difference of opinion 
amongst the Members of the Committee 
as to the effect of the Bill. If that is 
so, is it not advisable that some delay 
should be allowed, so that the parties 
interested may have an opportunity of 
seeing the Report of the Committee, and 
of offering their opinions and sugges- 
tions thereon? For these reasons I hope 
the Committee will postpone the further 
consideration of the Bill, and that we 
shall be able to carry it through on some 
other occasion and under much better 
auspices. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Suchvees 
and ask leave tositagain.””—( Mr. Stanley 
Leighton.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Witt1am Hanrcovurt)( Derby): 
I venture to suggest to my hon. Friend 
the Member for North St. Pancras (Mr. 
T. H. Bolton) that he should agree to 
postpone this Bill till Thursday. The 
Ps ge the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Leighton) has used—namely, that 


Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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there should be time afforded for the 
people interested to see the Bill, is a 
reasonable one. If my hon. Friend 
agrees to adjourn the further considera- 
tion of the Bill till Thursday he may, as 
T hope he will, still get the Bill through. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I accept the suggestion made by 
the right hon. Gentleman. At the same 
time, I wish the Committee to under- 
stand that I do not at all admit the 
accuracy of the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Leighton) who 
made the Motion to report Progress. 
With reference to the alleged irregula- 
rity of the Amendments on the Paper, 
if he will compare the Amendments 
with the revised Bill in the hands of 
Members he will find that the Amend- 
ments which stand in my name are not 
irregular. The Amendments which 
stand in his name, I admit, are irregular, 
inasmuch as they do refer correctly to 
the lines in the printed copy of the Bill. 
The hon. Gentleman has spoken of the 
proceedings of the Committee. The 
hon. Gentleman himself was a Member 
of the Committee. He did not call any 
witnesses. It is true there was a differ- 
ence of opinion; but it existed between 
the hon. Gentleman himself and the rest 
of the Committee. I believe that de- 
scribes the position the hon. Gentleman 
occupied in a former Committee which 
dealt with this question ; he was in the 
singular minority of one. The whole 
question was fully considered by a 
Select Committee of the House, pre- 
sided over by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Inderwick) who repre- 
sented Rye in the last Parliament. That 
Committee took evidence and went very 
fully into the question. The Select 
Committee, which was presided over 
by the Judge Advocate General (Mr. 
Mellor), considered that there was such 
an exhaustive inquiry by the former 
Committee that it would be quite 
safe. 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Covrtyey) 
(Cornwall, Bodmin): The hon. Gentle- 
man is departing from the Question to 
report Progress. 

Mr. GATHORNE-HARDY (Kent, 
Medway): I very much regret that the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. H. Bolton) has 
accepted the proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and I think if the 
right hon. Gentleman had known the 
state of the case he would hardly have 
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made it. Practically speaking, the Com- 
mittee were unanimous in approving of 
this Bill. There were, no doubt, certain 
differences of opinion, and this Bill is 
really a compromise between the two 
sides on the question. The Amendments 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oswestry (Mr. Stanley Leighton) 
are out of Order, because they are 
Amendments which would carry out his 
views; and those views are totally in- 
compatible with the Bill, and, indeed, 
have no bearing upon it. The other 
Amendments on the Paper might be 
passed with the greatest possible ease. 
The hon. Gentleman says we ought to 
take legal opinion as to the effect of the 
Bill. The reason why the great ma- 
jority of the Amendments are being 
moved is that the Land Commissioners 
who have to carry the Bill out have sug- 
gested that these Amendments should 
be made in order to make the Bill work 
more smoothly. The Amendments are 
purely verbal, and their consideration 
would not occupy any appreciable length 
of time. The Members for the county 
of Kent are most anxious that this ques- 
tion should be set at rest. We believe 
this is a Bill which would set it at rest, 
and we shall be very disappointed if it 
is not passed through in the course of 
the present Session. 

Mr. GREGORY (Sussex, East Grin- 
stead): I was not only a Member of the 
Committee to which this Bill was re- 
ferred, but a Member of the Committee 
which sat under the Presidency of Mr. 
Inderwick some years ago. The tithe 
question is one of considerable interest 
in the constituency I have the honour to 
represent, and I have given some atten- 
tion to it. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man must address himself to the Ques- 
tion of reporting Progress. 

Mr. GREGORY: I was coming to 
that most distinctly. I was about to 
say that I, as a legal Member of the 
Committee, felt considerable difficulty 
in settling the details of the Bill. It is 
a matter of a complex character; it is 
not easy to convert an extraordinary 
tithe, or to provide for its recovery. 
What I suggest is that the Bill should 
be referred to some acknowledged au- 
thority—to some gentleman who is tho- 
roughly conversant with the details of 
the tithe question. Let such a gentle- 
man examine the Bill and see whether 
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it is workable. Between this and Thurs- 
day the examination I suggest might be 
made. I should not like this House to 
send out a bad piece of workmanship; 
and, therefore, I trust the Government 
will adopt some such course as I have 


8 , 
Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I do not think 
it can be said that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who presided over the Committee 
is unskilled, or unfitted to deal with a 
Bill of this kind. Other Members of 
the Committee had some practical ex- 
perience of the subject of the Bill. The 
Bill is a practical measure to deal with 
a very difficult subject. It deals with 
the subject to the satisfaction, I believe, 
of a large number, if not the principal 
portion, of the people interested 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON : I will not per- 
severe in my remarks. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I cannot help thinking that the 
course suggested by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Shropshire (Mr. Leigh- 
ton) is the right one under the circum- 
stances. I quite agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Medway Divi- 
sion of Kent (Mr. Gathorne-Hardy) that 
a great deal of trouble has been taken 
with this matter; that the Committee 
has gone into it very thoroughly; and 
that we owe the Committee a debt of 
gratitude for the labours they have be- 
stowed upon the sapere But we are 
in this remarkable position —we are 
asked to deal with a Bill which has only 
just been printed, and which, speaking 
broadly, has not yet been delivered. The 
Bill is in my hands; but it is not in the 
hands of Members outside the House, 
and it is not in the hands of those people 
who are affected by it. If ever there 
was acase for adjourning the discussion, 
this surely is the case. The only argu- 
ment against the adjournment is—— 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Agreed!” ] Yes; I know some 
are agreed; but Members like my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gathorne-Hardy)—— 

Mr. GATHORNE-HARDY: I do 
not oppose the adjournment at all. I 
said I regretted that the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. T. H. Bolton) had accepted the 
suggestion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 


Question put, and agreed to. 





Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday next. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS) ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Brtt 241.] 
(Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Chance.) 
FURTHER PROCEEDING ON CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, further considered. 

New Schedule. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question, ‘‘ That this Sche- 
dule be now read a second time.” —/ Jr. 
Chance.) 

Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 

Sr RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight): It seems to me that the House 
does not understand the position it is in 
with regard to this Schedule. I think 
that when the matter comes to be exa- 
mined, it will be found that there are 
certain charges in the Schedule to 
the Act of 1875 which might well be 
subject to revision, and that the hon. 
Member who is responsible for the 
Schedule is justified in thinking that 
some reductions might be made. But 
I confess that, so far as England is con- 
cerned, I have very great difficulty in 
dealicg with the matter at all. I hardly 
need remind the House that the original 
Schedule formed part of an Irish Bill; 
that it was subsequently made part of 
another Bill, and extended to England. 
I find that in dealing with these 
charges in reference to England we 
shall find considerable difficulty. Some 
of the charges formed the subject of a 
Bill last year. That Bill was passed 
after communication with a great num- 
ber of Returning Officers, and it was 
passed with the assent of both sides of 
the House. There may be cause for 
some of the reductions which the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chance) proposes ; but 
we are without information with regard 
to the amount of the charges, so far as 
England is concerned. I speak, of 
course, for myself. I myself am not 
in a position to form an opinion as to 
whether the reductions are fair and 
proper. The House is placed in con- 
siderable difficulty, because this Sche- 
dule has only been extended to England 
within the last few days. We have no 
information upon which we can deal with 
the matter. No doubt, so far as Ireland 
is concerned, the hon. Member may be 
in a position to give us some accurate 
information; but I feel great difficulty 











in allowing this Schedule to be read a 
second time if it is to stand as now ex- 
tended to England. There are a great 
many objections to the Schedule, and if 
it is read a second time it will be neces- 
sary to move a great many Amendments 
to it before it can be passed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.) : 
We were bound to make this Bill apply 
to England; because, if ever we move a 
Bill on a Wednesday afternoon, we are 
met with this taunt—‘‘ Why do you not 
propose equal legislation for the whole 
Kingdom ?”’ As far as we are concerned, 
we do not wish to meddle with England. 
We would rather not do so. I would 
point out to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Sir Richard Webster), therefore, 
that election expenses are much cheaper 
here than they are in Ireland—the 
Sheriff's charges are much lower than 
they are in Ireland. You can always 
bring a certain amount uf common sense 
to bear on the Sheriffs in England ; but 
in Ireland they belong to one particular 
class, and they regard it as part of their 
business to bring up the expenses as 
much as possible. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Str HENRY JAMES (Bury): I think 
that the sum of £2 for the necessary 
expenses for constructing a polling 
station is hardly sufficient. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What line of 
the Schedule is the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman referring to ? 

Sm HENRY JAMES: I think it is 
line 8. Itis the 2nd paragraph. The 
sum of £2 does not appear to me to be 
sufficient; and I would ask your leave, 
Sir, to amend the Schedule by omitting 
£2 in order to insert £4. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
8, to leave out ‘‘ £2,” and insert ‘‘ £4.” 
—(Sir Henry James.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That ‘£2’ stand 
part of the Schedule.” 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I do 
not think the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was in the House earlier in 
the evening, or he would not have pro- 
posed this Amendment. It is a curious 
fact that a smaller sum than this has 
been assented to to-night in the Scotch 
Bill. In the Scotch Bill £3 only was 
allowed where there were 700 voters; 
whereas I propose £2 for 400 voters, 
and for 1,000 voters I give £5, as 
against £3 3s. in the Scotch Bill. Now, 
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I think that is a very conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of my figures, and par- 
ticularly when we remember that the 
Amendment was introduced into the 
Scotch Bill with the consent of the 
Scotch Sheriffs. If they can construct 
places for that sum, certainly we ought 
to be able to do it. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: Surely 
the hon. Member has not considered 
that this is an item for the first expense 
of a polling station. It can scarcely be 
considered sufficient for erecting a new 
polling station where no materials what- 
ever exist. The Scotch Amendments 
were not discussed in this House. There 
were so many of them that they could 
not be discussed. But in any case I 
should have thought that this Amend- 
ment was not unreasonable. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): We owe a good deal to my right 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Henry 
James) for the popularization of our 
elections, and I thank him for the good 
work which he has done. But I think 
it would be an irony that having opened 
the door of this House to the humbler 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, we 
should, on the other hand, keep up 
these expenses, and prevent them taking 
advantage of the privilege. Boardschools 
are generally used now as polling places, 
and a very moderate outlay upon them 
is sufficient, and therefore I think that 
the sum of £2 is sufficient. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, North-West): I am one of 
those who regard these expenses at 
elections as necessary. Our expenses 
in North-West Sussex amounted to 
£658 for two candidates for one day’s 
polling ; but there were 32 polling sta- 
tions. Well, the Committee is anxious 
that there should be polling places for 
everybody, and as near everybody as 
possible, and this, of course, necessitates 
a great many polling stations. I ugree 
that there should be as many polling 
stations as possible ; but I really think 
that, that being so, the cost of each 
station should be reduced as much as 
it can be, so that as little expense as 
possible shall be put upon the candidate. 

Mr. GATHORNE-HARDY (Kent, 
Medway): I quite agree with the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Illingworth); 
but the House must remember that you 
are not only opening up the House to 
poor men, but you are also opening up 





the post of Returning Officer to poor men, 
and we ought to be careful not to impose 
burdens upon Returning Officers whomay 
be poor men, and who may have to pa: 
more than is given by the Bill. I think 
that while we consider ourselves in this 
House, we should be careful to enable 
men, however poor, to undertake the 
position of Mayor and Returning Officer 
of his town. 

Coroner NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
There is no fear of the Returning Officer 
losing money. The Sheriffs, at the pre- 
sent moment, make money out of a con- 
tested election. I have an acknowledg- 
ment from the Sheriff of the County 
Galway, who said that he made money. 
I do not think that the Sheriffs ought to 
make money out of the elections; and, 
therefore, I do not see why we should 
allow as muck as £2. All they do is to 
bring in a chair and a table; and, as a 
rule, they have no regard for the comfort 
of the voters whatever. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE (Middle- 
sex, Enfield): May I point out to the 
House that the sum put down is not 
necessarily to be charged always? It 
does not say that he shall charge the 
£4. In my election he did charge it ; 
but I appealed, and a great deal of it 
was cut down. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) : I hope that the House will not 
run away with the idea that this is more 
than the ordinary price that is charged. 
The present law enables a charge of £7. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: In my consti- 
tuency the Sheriffs put the voters into 
the most terrible places, where there 
was no light or air, or any comfort what- 
ever, and for this the candidates were 
mulcted in enormous sums. 

Sm HENRY JAMES: I would point 
out that there are a great many places 
in which rooms will have to be hired, and 
that under this Bill there will be very 
stringent powers of taxation. Therefore, 
it is only to guard against injustice that 
I moved this Amendment. owever, I 
am willing to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight): I beg, as an Amendment, to 
move the omission of the last three lines 
on the page, namely— 

‘‘ That there shall not be in any polling dis- 
trict more than one polling station, to which 
less than 400 voters shall be assigned.” 
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All I can say is that, with regard to | desirous of preventing Returning Officers 


county constituencies, this provision will 
be perfectly unworkable. I know more 
than one instance where, in a polling 
district which has only about 600 voters 
altogether, it has been considered de- 
sirable that they should have three 
polling stations, in order that some of 
the voters should not have to walk three 
or four miles. In this matter we are 
dealing with a subject which is beyond 
any question of charge. It is a matter 
of the convenience of the voters; and, 
therefore, I propose to omit the last 
three lines of the Schedule on the page. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 27, to leave out the words 
“there shall not be in any polling district 
more than one polling station to which less than 
400 voters shall be assigned.’”’—(Sir Richard 
Webster.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): A 
moment ago I said it was evident that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Henry James) had not 
been in the House earlier in the even- 
ing. I am not only sure of that now, 
but he must have taken the late Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster) with 
him. The same observation which I 
made a few minutes ago to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite I 
now make to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Attorney General. 
Exactly the same provision as this was 
inserted in the Scotch Bill, and not one 
word was said against it, except that in 
that case the figure was 700 voters. 
Now, I trust the House will allow me 
to tell them why I have put this provi- 
sion in. It was because we frequently find 
that in Ireland the Sheriffs appoint a 
great number of Presiding Officers, 
where there are only 600 voters to poll ; 
and the meaning of that is that a cer- 
tain amount of profit is made by the 
Returning Officer. He gets £2 for each 
polling place, and probably he has some 
arrangement with the Presiding Officers 
to return to him some portion of their 
fees. Again, I have provided for cases 
in which there are 600, or less than 800, 
voters in a polling district. I provide 
there that you may have two polling 
places—one for 400 voters, and another 


of 200 odd, or 300 odd. I am merely | 


Sir Richard Webster 





overcharging candidates, for the purpose 
of making a paltry profit out of an un- 
due number of polling stations, and I do 
hope the House will accept the Schedule 
as it stands. 

Sir HENRY JAMES (Bury): I think 
we are getting into a little confusion as 
to the difference between a polling dis- 
trict and a polling place. If the hon. 
Member means, by this Amendment, that 
the Returning Officer shall not divide 
localities I agree with him; but if it 
means bringing voters from a great dis- 
tance to record their votes I cannot 
agree with him. I do not wish to oppose 
this measure, and I do not wish to refer 
to what may bedone in ‘another place ;”” 
but I suppose, if it is necessary to make 
Amendments there, no doubt it will be 
done. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: If we 
alter the word ‘‘ district” into ‘‘ places ” 
it will be all right, and doubt as to its 
meaning will be removed. 

Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.): The 
universal practice is to split up the 
names according to the alphabet, and to 
have five or six stations where there are 
a large number of voters. No voter 
will have to walk a single mile in con- 
sequence of this Schedule. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I beg 


to move now to leave out the word 
“* district’ in order to insert ‘‘ place.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
27, to leave out the word “ district,” in 
order to insert the word ‘‘ place.” —( Sir 
Richard Webster.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ district’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. CHANCE: The result of this 
will be to create the greatest confusion 
in the case of boroughs, without being 
of the slightest benefit. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY (Londonderry, 8.): 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir 
Richard Webster) is not satisfied on this 
point, we shall be quite satisfied to 
aceept an Amendment to this effect in 
‘‘another place.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I think 
the provision that only 10s. shall be 


iven for ballot boxes is too small, and 
would point out that in the Scotch Bill 
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the sum is a guinea. I propose that 
the amount shall stand as in the Act of 
1874, and in the Scotch Bill—namely, a 
guinea. These boxes, in some cases, 
have to be carried a considerable dis- 
tance, and I think that we ought not to 
cut the price down to less than a guinea. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
2, to leave out ‘‘ 10s.’ in order to insert 
“£1 18.,"—(Sir Richard Webster,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘10s.’ stand 
part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. CHANCE: All I can say as to 
this is that it is a matter of absolute 
fact, within my own knowledge, that Pre- 
siding Officers in Ireland were offered 
tin ballot boxes for 10s. each. They 
were sent over from England for 10s., 
and why, therefore, should you give 
them a guinea ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would point 
out that several large firms of stationers 
in England offered to supply Sheriffs 
with everything that is requisite for 
them in regard to elections, and in the 
circulars of every one of them ballot 
boxes are put down at 10s. each, and 
why should a candidate pay more? As 
a matter of fact, these gentlemen have 
ballot boxes in hand, and do not want 
them every time there is an election. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I am a manufacturer of ballot 
boxes, and am able to supply them for 
10s. each, and have a large profit for 
myself. 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER: After 
that information I should not be justi- 
fied in pressing my Amendment, and 
shall be willing to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Str HENRY JAMES: It appears to 
me that 15s. is very little for printing 
1,000 ballot papers. Will the hon. 
Member (Mr. Chance) accept the sub- 
stitution of £1 5s. I beg to move that 
“158.” be left out and “£1 5s.” in- 
serted. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
13, to leave out “15s.” in order to insert 
“£1 58.,"—(Sir Henry James,)—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ 15s.’ stand 
part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. CHANCE: I hope that there is 
& practical printer in the House who 





will speak as to this. But, considering 
that I have been interested in no less 
than 68 contested slections, I think I 
may be considered an authority on this 
point. All I can say is that I got a 
most respectable firm of printers to take 
a contract to supply me with these ballot 
papers at 6s. a thousand, and another 
firm undertook to do them at 10s. a 
thousand. I think that we ought to be 
able to get them at even a lower figure 
in London. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I hope the hon. Member for South Kil- 
kenny (Mr. Chance), who is doing good 
work, will not press this matter too 
hard. It is a fact that if they can do it 
in Ireland we can do it in England; 
but it must be remembered that the 
printer often has to be appealed to at 
the last moment, and I think that if the 
hon. Member will agree to the insertion 
of £1 it would not be unreasonable. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would ask my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Chance) to accept £1. 
Mr. CHANCE: Certainly. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ‘‘ To leave out ‘15s.’ and 
insert ‘£1,’” put, and agreed to. 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I must 
call attention to the allowances of the 
Presiding Officers in counties and bo- 
roughs. It is proposed by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Chance) that the Presiding 
Officers in counties shall be paid a round 
sum of £5, and the Presiding Officers 
in boroughs a round sumof £4. Thatis 
to include all travelling expenses, and 
not only the travelling allowances of the 
officers themselves, but also the convey- 
ance of the ballot boxes to and from the 

lling places at their own expense. I 

ope that Her Majesty’s Government, if 
they have considered this matter, will 
tell us what their view is, for the reason 
that it formed the subject of legislation 
last year. In regard to counties, owing 
to the multiplication of polling districts, 
and the difficulty of finding proper Pre- 
siding Officers, the charge of £3 3s. in 
the Bill of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James) was increased to £4 4z., 
the amount in the case of boroughs being 
left at £3 3s. In counties the Presidin 
Officers were allowed only £4 4s. ra | 
travelling expenses—their own travel- 
ling expenses and the expenses of con- 
veying the ballot boxes to and from the 
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polling places. On that occasion we had 
communications from a large number of 
Returning Officers. The matter was 
brought before my notice when I was 
Attorney General. I had communica- 
tions from nearly all the Sheriffs in the 
counties, and they conveyed to me in- 
formation that I should have had with 
me if I had known the subject was to 
take this form. I must say that having 
regard to the character of the men that 
the remuneration of £4 4s. was certainly 
not excessive remuneration for those who 
were called on to perform the duty. Last 
Session the House decided that we should 
have responsible men and men in a trust- 
worthy position; and I would suggest 
that it is not wise, or right, or fair to alter 
the bargain agreed to by both sides of 
the House on that occasion. I must 
point out that the hon. Member’s pro- 
position to turn the £4 4s. into £5, fix- 
ing an all-round sum for services and 
travelling expeyses, does not seem fair ; 
for in some cases the officers may have to 
travel eight or 10 miles, whilst in others 
they may only have to go short distances. 
In some cases they may have to remain 
out two nights, whilst in others they may 
be able to sleep at their own houses. [ 
think it would be much more just that 
the charge should be what was agreed 
upon last year. The amount charged 
can betaxed. The remedy for excessive 
charges is a proper system of taxation 
and appeal. It does seem an unwise 
thing to put travelling expenses and the 
expenses of conveying ballot boxes into 
an all-round charge, when we know 
perfectly well that in some cases these 
charges may amount to a few shillings 
and in others to pounds. I beg to move 
that the £5 be reduced to £4 4s. Of 
course, if that is carried, I shall move to 
strike out the words on the next page 
with regard to travelling allowances and 
expenses. The House will understand 
that I make this Motion in order after- 
wards to omit words, so as to restore 
the matter to the position it occupies at 
present, and would continue to occupy if 
that Bill had not been brought forward. 


Amendment proposed, to omit “£5” 
in order to insert “£4 4s.,”—(Sir 
Richard Webster, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That ‘£5’ stand 
part of the Schedule.” 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I can 
claim the support of the right hon. and 


Sir Richard Webster 
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learned Gentleman the Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James) on at least a part of 
this question, because he will remember, 
when this subject was last before us, I 
pointed out that Presiding Officers in 
Ireland could use one car themselves, 
put the ballot boxes on another, and 
charge for both. I moved an Amend- 
ment, and pressed the matter to a divi- 
sion, and was only beaten by five or six 
in a House of 200. Immediately after 
that decision the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said he would get theAmend- 
ment inserted in the House of Lords, 
out of respect to the large minority that 
voted on that occasion. But the point 
was forgotten, and ever siace the Sheriffs 
have had power to charge for the two 
ears. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman ridiculed the idea that the 
Sheriffs would charge for two cars, but 
they have always done it. He insisted 
that the charge would be struck out. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): The hon. and learned 
Member (Sir Richard Webster) pro- 
poses this reduction in order that a spe- 
cial charge may be made for travelling 
expenses. I hope the hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Schedule (Mr. Chance) 
will not agree to anything of the kind, 
for I concur in what has been said by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Galway (Colonel 
Nolan), that the sum of £5 is, if any- 
thing, an extravagantly large charge for 
these purposes. I do peo, stn how it 
may be in England; but, so far as I 
know anything about the matter in Ire- 
land, and certainly in the constituency I 
represent myself, there are dozens and 
dozens of men to be got, most capable 
of filling the position of Presiding Offi- 
cer, who would be very glad to do a 
day’s work of this description for a 
couple of pounds. I say, therefore, that 
it is perfectly ridiculous to ask a candi- 
date to pay £5 for work which I under- 
take to say you could get men to do in 
every county, not only in Ireland, but 
in England and Scotland also, for a 
couple of guineas. A couple of guineas 
is quite sufficient; but £5 is here al- 
lowed to include travelling expenses, 
though there are no travelling expenses 
at all to speak of, for the distances are 
in no case very great. So far as the 
conveyance of ballot boxes is concerned, 
@ man must have a conveyance to go to 
the station where he is to preside, and 
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the car which he will take will also serve 
to convey the ballot box. There has 
been no attempt in any way to show 
that £5 is other than a most generous 
item for this work. As to the item of 
£4 for Presiding Officers in boroughs, I 
think that is altogether an extravagant 
item, for they will have no travelling 
expenses at all to incur. In my own 
constituency there were several Presiding 
Officers—I think half a-dozen—in the 
Court House onthe polling day. These 
gentlemen had no expenses in travelling, 
because the ballot boxes were deposited 
in the same house where the polling 
stations were. Therefore, I think it 
is ridiculous to fix £4 for the payment 
of Presiding Officers in boroughs. While 
I was reading over these items, I said I 
thought £5 for a Presiding Officer in a 
county, and £4 for a Presiding Officer 
in a borough, was, if anything, too large 
a payment. I should like to know what 
kind of work, as a rule, you would pay 
a man £4 or £5 a-day for doing? Ido 
not believe you would pay so much for 
any other kind of work. I am sure the 
House will not agree to anything which 
will tend to enlarge these expenses. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): I wish to point out that if you 
leave the amount to be taxed a good 
many disagreeable consequences may be 
avoided. e remember that after the 
last General Election there were a 
great many appeals—hon. Gentlemen 
above the Gangway had stated that 
appeals could be made. Well, they 
were made, and they were very dis- 
agreeable things, not only for the can- 
didates, but for the Sheriffs themselves, 
because in almost every case in Ireland 
these gentlemen had to forego a great 
many exorbitant claims. When you 
make it a fixed sum these appeals will 
no longer be possible. When the amount 
is left an open question, there is a 
temptation to make charges and put 
down expenses which otherwise would 
not be put down. I would, therefore, 
urge on the House to adhere to the fixed 
charge. There is everything in reason 
and argument in its favour. 

Mr. COBB ( Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) : 
It is obvious that there must be some 
difference in the amounts expended by 
different Presiding Officers, seeing that 
in some cases they may live near the 
polling places, and in others some 
distance away. I can say as to my 





own constituency that, in one instance, 
the Presiding Officer had to bring the 
ballot box 20 miles, and in another in- 
stance even further, and had to hire a 
conveyance all the way. I think it 
must be obvious to everyone that it 
is impossible justly to have a fixed 
charge. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
trust my hon. Friend the Member for 
South Kilkenny will insist on the pro- 
posal in this Schedule, to keep the 
charge for the Presiding Officer a fixed 
charge. I have had some little expe- 
rience in the matter of taxing Sheriffs’ 
bills after elections, and I must say that 
what I have seen convinces me that 
there is no item in the existing Schedule 
which gives Returning Officers so great 
an opportunity for fraud on candidates 
than the present mileage. Subsequent 
to the last General Election I had to 
do with the taxing of the Returning 
Officers’ charges for the county of Cork, 
and for the seven divisions the Return- 
ing Officer came into Court with a nice 
little table, showing the maximum 
amount charged for travelling expenses 
in the case of 250 Presiding Officers. 
In every case 1s. per mile was charged 
for taking the ballot boxes to the place 
where the ballot papers were counted. 
It was impossible to have an inquiry 
into what the real sums expended were, 
as it would have involved the examina- 
tion of 230 persons. The result was 
that the maximum sum was allowed in 
every case. In this way hundreds of 
pounds were allowed to the Presiding 
Officers —sums amounting, in some 
cases, to twice and three times what 
they should actually have spent. It is 
said that the Schedule of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Chance) does an injustice, and that 
it will have the effect of giving the Re- 
turning Officer who has to go a short 
distance more than the Returning 
Officer who has to go a long distance. 
That is, no doubt, so; but what I would 
say on the point is that in these matters 
you have for the protection of candi- 
dates to adopt what I may call the rule 
of thumb. You have to do what this 
Schedule does—namely, strike an aver- 
age. The sum my hon. Friend has 
mentioned—£5—seems a very fair sum 
to adopt. Instead of being too low, I 
think it will be found, in the majority 
of cases, to be too high a sum. My 
hon. Friend, in order to meet the objec- 
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tions that may be raised, has purposely 
fixed a high sum. I hope he will abide 
by the principle he has Taid down, that 
you should have a fixed instead of a 
variable sum; because if you do not 
you will lose a great source of protec- 
tion for candidates against Returning 
Officers’ charges. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wi1u1am Harcovurt)( Derby), 
I have listened very carefully to the dis- 
cussion, and I think there is a great 
deal to be said on both sides. The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down says 
the Schedule strikes an average. But 
an average is not always fair. You do 
not compromise, or rather compensate, 
one man for giving him too little by 
giving another man too much. 
Erskine is said to have stated that he 
had lost a great many verdicts that he 
ought to have won; but that he had 
won a great many verdicts he ought to 
have lost, and that, therefore, average 
justice was done. The expenses of a 
Presiding Officer might vary very much: 
It might be necessary for him to go to 
the polling station over night, so as to 
be there at 7 o’clock in the morning. 
He might have to go by train and sleep 
at the place, whilst another could easily 
reach it from his home in the morning, 
and in that way the expenses might 
vary. The county may be a scattered 
one; therefore, on the whole, it seems 
to me that it would be desirable to keep 
to the old plan of allowing the Return- 
ing Officer £4 4s., and paying him in 
addition the actual sum out of pocket 
for travelling expenses. With regard 
to boroughs, I see no reason why the 
amount should be raised from £3 to £4. 
I think it would be better to keep to the 
old sum of £3. 

Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.): I should like to point out that the 
Schedule does not propose to pay each 
Presiding Officer in a county £5. It 
only fixes that sum as the maximum 
which a Returning Officer can pay. So 
that in the case of a person who has 
not travelled far the Returning Officer 
may say that £3 will be enough. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. When I contested 
Monaghan the Sheriff had the auda- 
city to bring the Presiding Officers from 
Armagh, and to insist upon my paying 
my share of their expenses. I said to 


Mr. Maurice Healy 
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him—‘‘ Suppose you brought them from 
India, on a P. and O. ticket, should I 
have to pay for it?” And it was the 
view of that intelligent and distinguished 
officer that I should. Have I to under- 
stand that if Presiding Officers are 
brought from London to manage Irish 
elections the candidates will have to 
pay their expenses? For that seems to 
e the view to be taken of this matter 
as it stands. The amount ought in no 
case to exceed £5, and if the House 
prefers it you might say that the charge 
shall be £4 4s., with a maximum of £5 
to cover travelling expenses. If the 
hon. Member (Mr. Chance) would accept 
that I should have no objection. Tt 
might be fair for the Government to say 
the amount shall be £4 4s., with a maxi- 
mum of 1s. a-mile for travelling expenses 
up to 20 miles. I do not think the hon. 
Gentleman could object to that. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford): 
In my case, my constituency being within 
a moderate distance of London, the Pre- 
siding Officers were brought from Lon- 
don, and were charged for accordingly. 
I must say that that appeared to mea 
great hardship and a very undesirable 
thing ; but, at the same time, I think 
it would be very difficult to fix an abso- 
lute scale. I should have thought it 
would have been possible to get over 
the difficulty by taking the old sum of 
£4 4s. for the Presiding Officer, and 
making a mileage allowance for travel- 
ling expenses, carefully limiting that 
allowance to such an amount as may be 
reasonable—limiting the charge to 10 
or 20 miles, or to such distance as may 
be regarded as reasonable. I think, if 
£5 were adopted, it might press hardly 
upon the Presiding Officers in some very 
out-of-the-way ‘istricts. Still, I think 
it desirable that some limit or other 
should be adopted. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): It seems to me very desirable to 
make this arrangement as exact and 

recise as we can, so that there shall 

e as little room as possible for litiga- 
tion. I think the question of boroughs 
ought to be left out of account in the 
present controversy. When we come 
to deal with them, I do not see what ob- 
jection there can be to adopting the ar- 
rangement that already exists. As to 
Presiding Officers in counties, it seems 
to me that this is the method upon 
which we should act. Some men have 
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reached such a position in their profes- 
sion that they should not be asked to 
travel to a place, and to preside at a 
polling station, for less than £5; but 
there are juniors for whom a less pay- 
ment would be ample. We should, I 
think, leave it to the Sheriff to make 
the selection. There are men in a com- 
paratively humble position who would 
be glad to accept £5, and pay all their 
expenses wherever they had to go ; but, 
on the other hand, there are men 
who should be paid £5, without being 
expected to travel any very long dis- 
tance. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
In Scotland we have an allowance of 
of £3 3s.; but in cases where the Pre- 
siding Officer is necessarily kept away 
from home he is allowed £1 1s. a-night 
for expenses. There are county polling 
stations in boroughs where the Presiding 
Officers, residing in the boroughs, should 
not be entitled to travelling expenses. 
In my own district there are several 
boroughs included in the county consti- 
tuency, and it would be obviously unfair 
to give the Presiding Officers in these 
a fee as though they remained from 
home all night, and to give only the 
same amount to a Presiding Officer who 
might have to travel 20 miles and stay 
in the neighbourhood of the polling 
station over-night. I would suggest 
that the fee should be £3 3s., with 
£1 1s. a-night when detained from 
home. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I think it would be better to 
have a fixed sum set down, and if that 
is done you can rest assured that the 
Returning Officer will take good care 
that he finds Presiding Officers in the 
district. Such a thing as happened in 
my own case would then be impossible 
—that is to say, men would not be sent 
from Edinburgh to the North of Scot- 
land, and receive £3 3s. for five or six 
days, as the case may be. If the fees 
are fixed, the Returning Officers will 
= good care to find men in the dis- 

ict. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: It may 
be convenient if I here explain that if 
we take these £4 4s. as being the charge 
for the Presiding Officer, we can con- 
sider the question as to what should be 
the proper amount of expenses when I 
bring up words—as I should bring them 
up—in substitution for line 26. 
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Question, ‘That ‘£5’ stand part of 
the Schedule,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That £4 4s. be 
there inserted.” —(Sir Richard Webster.) 


Mr. CHANCE: Before that is put, I 
desire to insert the words ‘‘in England” 
after the words ‘‘in counties”’ in order 
to insert—‘‘ In Ireland £3 3s.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, after ‘‘ coun- 
ties,” to insert “£4 4s. in England.” 
—(Mr. Chance.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’”’ put, and agreed to. 


Me. SPEAKER: It is now pro- 
posed to add at the end—‘‘In Ireland 
£3 3s.” 

Mr. CHANCE: To make it uniform, 
I would move to insert the words ‘‘ and 
£3 3s. in Ireland.” 


Amendment proposed, after ‘‘ Eng- 
land” to insert “and £3 3s. in Ire- 
land.” —( Jf. Chance.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CHANCE: I wish to move to 
add the words— 
“In addition to these sums a sum not exceed- 


ing £1 1s. may be allowed for travelling and all 
other expenses actually incurred.” 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to 
insert the words ‘‘In addition to these sums a 
sum not exceeding £1 Js. may be allowed for 
travelling and all other expenses actually in- 
eurred.”—( Mr. Chance.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sr RICHARD WEBSTER: I 
should like to have an opportunity of 
communicating with the hon. Member 
(Mr. Chance), and to suggest to him 
that the better course would be—as I 
rather think his Schedule is supposed to 
be in substitution for the Schedule to 
the Act of 1875—to adopt some such 
plan as this—we have to deal with two 
classes of expenses, the conveyance of 
the ballot boxes and the travelling ex- 
penses of the Presiding Officers and their 
clerks. I venture to say that £1 ls. 
would not be fair as a standard charge 
for both these expenses. I framed the 
following Amendment during the dis- 
cussion of the last Amendment, After 
the words— 
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“ For the conveyance of the ballot boxes to the 
polling station, and from the polling station to 
the place where the ballot papers are to be 
counted, for travelling expenses of presiding 
officers and clerks to and from the polling places, 
the actual expenses not exceeding 1s. per mile, 
and a maximum of £2 per head.” 


I quite agree that there should be some 
limit adopted, so as to prevent Presiding 
Officers from being brought long dis- 
tances to polling stations, instead of 
selecting Presiding Officers in the dis- 
trict. Of course, the ballot box has to 
be taken from the polling stations to the 
place where the votes are counted by 
the Returning Officers; and, therefore, 
there is no fear of its being taken to an 
excessive distance. With regard to the 
expenses of the Presiding Officer, surely 
I think that the House will agree with 
me in saying that one guinea is scarcely 
sufficient as a maximum charge, as in 
some counties one may have to travel 
more than 20 miles, and I ask the 
House to agree that £2 should be the 
maximum, and 1s. a mile for railway. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Londonderry, 
8.) : Iask whether there is any objection 
to allow, as we propose, payment of 
railway fares at the rate of ls. a mile 
return? The railway fares in Ireland 
are only 2d. a mile for first-class single 
tickets, and 3d. a mile for return 
tickets. If our proposal be adopted, 
the officer who has to travel 30 miles 
will receive 30s. I think hon. Mem- 
bers will agree that if the distance 
travelled be only 10 miles the candi- 
date ought not to be charged 20s. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I do 
not think the hon. and learned Member 
for South Londonderry quite understood 
my meaning. I assume the honesty of 
these gentlemen referred to — [‘‘ No, 
no!’”}— and with regard to railway 
fares would pay them a fixed sum. 


Original Question again proposed. 
Sr RICHARD WEBSTER : Is it 


open to me to move an Amendment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. 

Srk RICHARD WEBSTER: Then 
I propose, as an Amendment, to leave 
out all the words after “in addition to” 
to the end of the line, in order to add— 

“For the conveyance of ballot boxes to the 
polling stations, and from the polling stations to 
the place where the ballot papers are to be 
counted, the expenses incurred not exceeding 
the maximum sum of £2 per head,” 


Sir Richard Webster 
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Mr. GREGORY (Sussex, East Grin- 
stead): I wish to point out to the House 
that this Amendment proceeds on the 
assumption that railway communication 
exists in all cases; but that is not so. 
I live in a county in which railway com- 
munications are by no means frequent 
—where, indeed, they are altogether in- 
frequent, the result being that to reach 
many places by railway you have to 
travel along two sides of the triangle in 
order to get to the end of the third 
side. I think it will not, therefore, 
be wise or proper to lay down a hard- 
and-fast line for the railway expenses 
of Returning Officers, who are per- 
forming the duty imposed upon them 
by law. 

Cotone, NOLAN: I wish to point 
out to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
on the Front Opposition Bench that he 
has stated exactly what we complain of 
et the present moment. These Return- 
ing Officers always will go two sides of 
the triangle if they possibly can, and 
take care to claim for doing so. It is 
not difficult to see why they do not go 
another way to work. Moreover, they 
are in the habit of joining two or three 
polling stations together on the same 
road ; they pick each other up, and then 
charge for each separately. Unquestion- 
ably, £1 1s. will cover the personal 
expenses ; but the other payment would 
be excessive. You are actually giving 
a premium for bringing persons from 
other places to the district to receive 
this money. For my own part, I would 
very much prefer to pay it, if it is to be 
paid at all, to one of my own constitu- 
ency; but I may add that I would much 
rather not pay it at all. As I have 
said, the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is simply an in- 
ducement to carry on this practice, and 
I sincerely hope my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Kilkenny (Mr. 
Chance) will press his Amendment. 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): While I wish to add 
my protest to that of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite against excessive charges 
by Returning Officers, I am unable to 
go to the length of saying that the 
Sheriffs of England are a set of dis- 
honest rogues. I think it quite justi- 
fiable to reduce these charges, but do 
it openly. Why should you import into 
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this matter the assumption that all par- 
ties are about to commit a fraud. I say 
that in my own county of Stafford, for 
instance, it would be absolutely impos- 
sible to carry on an election on the scale 
here proposed. If hon. Members look 
at the matter, I think they will see that 
the Returning Officers have no motive 
whatever for overcharging. As a matter 
of fact, they can get no profit out of it. 
I shall certainly most willingly support 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Isle of Wight (Sir 
Richard Webster), and in the interest of 
passing this Bill I sincerely hope hon. 
Members opposite will not ress this 
matter any further, but endeavour to 
facilitate a measure of interest not only 
to Irish, but to English Members. I 
would ask hon. Gentlemen who support 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Chance) how the Schedule would 
apply in the case of Cornwall, where the 
polling places are in some cases 40 miles 
distant from the mainland ? 

Mr. PETER MACDONALD (Sligo, 
North): Having had some experience 
of elections in the county of Sligo, Iam 
pretty well aware of the amount actually 
expended in these matters, and I have 
calculated that £6 will cover the entire 
expenses, although the amount proposed 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Kil- 
kenny is £8 8s. So far, then, from there 
being any illiberality in the Schedule, 
the amount, as fixed by the Amendment, 
is very considerably in advance of that 
which will be expended. The sum pro- 
posed is, therefore, quite reasonable and 
adequate to the purpose intended. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I ask why the sum is to be 
fixed at 1s. a-mile for railway expenses, 
and so much a-mile more for the Re- 
turning Officer extra in connection with 
the ballot boxes ? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I 
thought I had stated the matter plainly ; 
but my proposal is this—I put in each 
case a sum not exceeding ls. per mile 
and the maximum of £2. 

Mr. CHANCE: As the sense of the 
House seems to be against me, I must 
ask leave to withdraw this Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I now 
propose to deal with this question of 
railway expenses and ballot boxes. I 


contend that the actually necessary ex- 





penses shall be the charge, and Tim 

B liegt aiteewente. walth wil suavant 
pow being brought and charged for 
rom a distance. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the foregoing Amendment, to insert the 
words— 

* For conveyance of ballot boxes to the polling 
stations, and from the polling stations to the 
place where the ballot papers are to be counted, 
the expenses incurred not exceeding the maximum 
sum of £2 per head.” —(Sir Richard Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BRODRICK: My suggestion is 
that, in these circumstances, the actual 
expenses will always be taken to be Is. 
per mile; and I pnt it to the sense of 
the House whether it might not be well 
to insert— 

“Not exceeding twopence a mile, where the 
train is available, or one shilling a mile in other 
cases.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Schedule 
sets forth a charge which is not to ex- 
ceed the sum actually paid. I cannot 
see why Sheriffs should get 1s. a mile 
for taking the ballot boxes by train. 
This operation does not cost more than 
a few pence, and I think that the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Guilford 
(Mr. Brodrick) is a very reasonable one. 
Again, with regard to carriage hire, I 
do not see why there should be two 
charges, while one vehicle will serve 
two purposes. Would the hon. and 
learned Gentleman agree to the words 
which are in the Act of 1875— 

“ Travelling expenses not to be allowed in the 
case of any person, unless the distance exceeds 
two miles from the place where he resides ?”’ 
We have omitted this, but I think it 
would be better to have it inserted in 
the Schedule. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER : I would 
prefer to stand by the words I have 
proposed. 

Mr. CHANCE: The Ballot Act of 
1873 provides that the Presiding Officer 
shall take the ballot boxes to the polling 
places; but this Amendment seems to 
suppose that the ballot boxes would 
travel there on their own account, and 
that the Presiding Officer would not 
travel along with them. I do not see 
why they should not travel together. 
The sum of £2 would cover all expenses ; 
but instead of having the £5 originally 
fixed we shall now have in England 
£5 5s., and in Ireland £8 8s, 





Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I wish to point out that in the Schedule 
of the Scotch Bill it is provided that 1s. 
a mile shall be paid where the ballot 
boxes cannot be sent by the Presiding 
Officer or his clerk. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I suggest to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to omit 
the word ‘‘maximum.” For my own 
part, I would make the sum of £2 cover 
all the expenses. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): The Presiding Officer 
is responsible for the conveyance of the 
ballot boxes to the polling station and 
from it; and therefore it is out of the 
question that the ballot box should be 
separated at any time from the Pre- 
siding Officer. It follows, then, that 
£2 is quite sufficient, seeing that the 
ballot box must accompany him. 

Sim RICHARD WEBSTER: I desire 
to meet the views of hon. Members, as 
far as I can, without doing anything 
unfair in the matter. I am exceedingly 
sorry to give so much trouble; but, for 
the reason I have stated, I propose to 
withdraw the Amendment now before 
us, and to move another, including 
words which go in the direction I have 
indicated. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the foregoing Amendment, to insert the 
words— 

“For the travelling expenses of presiding 
officer and clerks to and from polling station, 
including the conveyance of the ballot box to the 
polling station and from the polling station to 
the place where the ballot papers are to be 
counted, the actual expenditure incurred not 
exceeding a maximum of two pounds per head.” — 
(Sir Richard Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BRODRICK: I only rise to ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman whe- 
ther the words include a point which I 
raised a few minutes ago—namely, the 
use of the train wherever itis available, 
because otherwise you may always have 
the road fare charged. I suggest that it 
would be well to insert before the word 
‘‘maximum ” the words “ not exceeding 
the railway fare there and back where 
the railway is available.” 

Srr RICHARD WEBSTER: Cer- 
tainly, the words would involve the use 
of the train where available, 
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Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr, T. M. HEALY: As I. have 
pointed out, the former Act limits the 
travelling expenses to the case where the 
individual travels more than two miles 
from the place where he resides. I can 
assure hon. Members that this is a very 
necessary limit, and I would, if the 
House will allow me, make it three miles 
instead of two. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the foregoing Amendment, to insert the 
words— 

“ Travelling expenses are not to be allowed 
in the case of any person, unless for a distance 
exceeding three miles from the place in which 
he resides.’’—(Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Tue SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I hope the hon. 
Member will not press the Amendment. 
Returning Officers have to go a good 
many miles in the course of the day, 
and, as a matter of fact, a cab is invari- 
ably required. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: In deference to 
the wish of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken I will not press my Amend- 
ment; but I must point out that the 
Act of 1875 provides a limit of two 
miles. JI, therefore, move to omit 
the word ‘‘ three” from my Amendment 
and insert ‘‘ two.” 

Amendment proposed, to amend the 
proposed Amendment, by leaving out 
the word “three” in order to insert 
the word ‘‘ two.” 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘three’ 
stand part of the said proposed Amend- 
ment,’’ put, and negattved. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘two’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
1, leave out ‘‘ £4,” and insert ‘‘ £8 3s.” 
—(MMr. Small,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ £4’ stand 
part of the Bchedule.” 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 
tingham, 8.): Ishall support the Amend- 
ment, on the distinct understanding that 
there is no allowance superadded for 
travelling expenses. 


Question put, and negatived, 
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Question, ‘‘ That ‘£3 3s.’ be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Str RICHARD WEBSTER: I now 
appeal to the House to allow me to pro- 
pose the restoration of £1 10s. for £1 1s. 
to be paid to the polling clerk. Last year 
Parliament decided to allow £1 10s., on 
the ground that very often, in country 
places, polling clerks had to be away 
from home two nights. It was pointed 
out that having regard to the class of 
men who served as polling clerks £1 1s. 
was not sufficient payment. The ques- 
tion was fully discussed last July, and I 
submit to the House there is no ground 
for altering the £1 10s. to £1 1s. Ibeg 
to move that the polling clerk’s fee be 
£1 10s. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
9, to leave out ‘‘ £1 1s.,’’ in order to in- 
sert ‘‘ £1 10s.”—(Sir Richard Webster.) 


Question proposed, ‘That ‘£1 1s.’ 
stand part of the Schedule.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Witt1tam Harcovrt)( Derby): 
I think there ought to be a distinction in 
this case between the counties and bo- 
roughs. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I mean 
my Amendment to relate to counties. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: There is no distinction in the 
Schedule asdrawn. We might very well 
make it £1 10s. in counties, and £1 1s. 
in boroughs. 

Mr. CHANCE: In Ireland there is 
no need for a polling clerk to be away 
from home at night. Polling clerks are 
generally local mercantile men, and a 
guinea is very good pay for them. They 
have nothing to do with the conveyance 
of the ballot boxes to the place of count- 
ing; but their work ceases when the 
ballot closes. 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER: I in- 
tended the Amendment to refer to coun- 
ties, and I am quite willing to insert the 
words “in counties in England.” 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I ob- 
ject to increasing the payment for clerks 
at polling stations. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: It is 
not increased ; it is now 30s. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Perhaps the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will confine 
his Amendment to England ? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: Cer- 
tainly. 

VOL. CCOVI. [rurep szrres. | 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, after ‘‘station,”’ 
in line 7, page 3, to insert ‘‘ in counties 
in England.” —( Str Richard Webster.) 

Question, ‘“ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I now 
beg to move to omit ‘‘ £1 1s.” and in- 
sert ‘£1 10s.,” so that the provision will 
then read— 

‘For one clerk at each polling station in 
counties in England, where not less than 400 
voters are assigned to such station, £1 10s.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
9, to leave out ‘‘ £1 1s.” in order to insert 
“£1 10s.”"—(Sir Richard Webster.) 

‘Question, “That ‘£1 1s.’ stand 
part of the Schedule,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Question, ‘‘ That ‘£1 10s.’ be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Perhaps the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will pro- 
pose the words “‘ and in Ireland £1 1s.” 


Amendment proposed, to add to the 
last Amendment ‘‘and in Ireland £1 1s.” 
—(Sir Richard Febster.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be thore 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Str RICHARD WEBSTER: I have 
now to move the omission of the words 
‘‘this sum includes all travelling allow- 
ances and expenses.” 


Amendment proposed, in lines 10 and 
11, omit the words ‘‘ this sum includes 
all travelling allowances and expenses.” 
—(Sir Richard Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. CHANCE: I am afraid there is 
a technical objection to this Amendment. 
A previous Amendment gives £2 2s, 
travelling expenses. Is it clearly under- 
stood that the maximum of £2 2s. applies 
here? 

Srrk RICHARD WEBSTER: Cer- 
tainly. 

Question put, and negatived; words 
left out accordingly. 


Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER: It is 
now necessary to add the words—“ In 
boroughs, for one clerk at each polling 
station, £1 1s.” 
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Amendment proposed, at end of the 
foregoing Amendment, to insert the 
jr aay boroughs, for one clerk at 
each polling station, £1 1s.”—(Sir 
Richard Webster.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: A cor- 
responding Amendment must be made 
in the next clause. I apprehend hon. 
Members below the Gangway will wish 
to limit the increased allowance for an 
additional clerk to England ; and, there- 
fore, I beg to move to add “‘ in counties 
in England,” after ‘‘ station,” in line 12. 
The clause will then read— 

** For an additional clerk at a polling station 
in counties in England, for every 500 voters or 
fraction thereof beyond the first 500 assigned to 
such polling station.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 12, after the word “station,” to in- 
sert the words “‘ in counties in England.” 
—(Sir Richard Webster.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 14, to leave out ‘‘ £1 1s.,’’ and insert 
“£1 10s.”—(Sir Richard Webster.) 

Question, ‘‘ That ‘£1 1s.’ stand part 
of the Schedule,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘That ‘£1 10s.’ be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 





Amendment proposed, at end of fore- 
going Amendment, to add the words— 

‘*For an additional clerk at a polling station 
in Ireland and in boroughs in England, for every 
500 voters or fraction thereof beyond the first 
500 assigned to such polling station, £1 1s.”— 
(Sir Richard Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. SMALL (Down, S.): This Amend- 
ment assumes that a Presiding Officer 
may have two clerks. I never saw a 
Presiding Officer with two clerks. The 
Amendment will increase the expenses 
of an election, instead of decreasing 
them. One man can only be — at a 
time, and one clerk can mark out any 
number of voters. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Small) seems to forget that we 
have adopted the words ‘‘ there shall not 
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polling station to which less than ,400 
voters shall be assigned.”’ 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, 
line 15, to omit the words “this sum 
includes all travelling allowances and 
expenses.””—( Sir Richard Webster.) 

Question, ‘‘That those words stand 
part of the Schedule,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to move 
the insertion of the following words :— 

“Tho above sums are the aggregate charges 
the amount of which is to be apportioned amongst 
the several candidates or other persons liable for 
the same.” 
I think these words are desirable for the 
protection of the candidates. 


Amendment proposed, 

At end of Schedule, to add the words “the 
above sums are the aggregate charges, the amount 
of which is to be apportioned amongst the several 
candidates or other persons liable for the same.” 
—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Schedule, as amended, added. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton), 
in rising, according to Notice, to move— 

“That the Bill be re-committed in respect of 
a new Clause and Schedule providing for the 
payment of the returning officer’s expenses out 
of the rates. 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to make provision in the 
Bill accordingly,” 
said: For the last two hours we have been 
discussing how much a candidate shall 
pay; but I have now to move that the 
Bill be re-committed, in order that we 
may adopt a clause providing that a 
candidate shall pay nothing. There is 
some objection, I believe, on the part of 
some hon. Gentlemen in the House to 
the mode of proceeding in this matter. 
They seem to think that the clause I 
wish to move has been, to a certain 
extent, sprung upon them. Practically, 
the clause has been on the Paper for 
more than a week; it has been brought 
forward twice already at a little later 
hour than the present (1.35), and then 
there has been a discussion upon it. On 
both occasions the House has been full. 
It appears to me that, at the present 
time, we can have a full and fair dis- 
cussion, if hon. Gentlemen opposite de- 
sire it. Ido not think any con. Mem- 
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than conform to the Rules of the House, 
and the Rules allow an Amendment to 
be moved on Report, and that is what I 
am doing. Now, Sir, we have been 
told that this Amendment ought not to 
be moved, because it goes to the root of 
a great principle. The only principle 
in regard to it is the principle of plain 
common sense. We have school board 
elections and municipal elections; but 
no one ever dreams of calling upon the 
candidates to pay for the machinery of 
these elections. There are elections for 
Legislative Assemblies in other countries ; 
but no one would dream, for a moment, 
of laying it down that a man who wishes 
to be elected to the Legislative Assembly 
of his country must pay for such things 
as ballot boxes and other necessary 
election machinery. The real reason 
why hon. Gentlemen object to my pro- 
position is that they look upon the 
present state of things as creating an 
artificial barrier against the poor man 
coming into Parliament. We have 
had members of the aristocratic Party 
flourishing their money-bags, and tell- 
ing us they will carry the Election by 
the effect of their money. We know 
what occurred on this side of the House 
a little while ago. We know that Gen- 
tlemen who had voted money for Secret 
Service most freely, year after year, 
stood aghast when it was suggested 
that the money was being spent in 
electioneering. We also know per- 
fectly well that it has been the boast 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite and their 
allies on this side of the House that 
they mean to obtain a majority by the 
effect of their money. I think we ought, 
at the present moment, to carry a Reso- 
lution such as I suggest. It has been 
asserted that to do what I propose would 
produce a large number of bogus candi- 
dates. I do not know what that means. 
A man cannot tell, when he comes for- 
ward, whether he will be elected or not ; 
he may have a large number of sup- 
porters or a small number. I think we 
shall find that what occurs at municipal 
and school board elections will occur in 
the case of Parliamentary elections; no 
one will come forward merely for the 
purpose of advertising himself. There 
are no bogus candidates at municipal 
elections, and it is not probable there 
will be bogus candidates at Parliamen- 
tary elections, even if the Returning 
Officer’s expenses are paid out of the 





rates. Ihave no doubt we shall hear 
another objection from hon. Gentlemen 
ere aL that this will increase 
the rates. By whom ought these ex- 
penses to be paid? I do not see why 
they should be charged on the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Do you not pay for muni- 
cipal elections and school board elections 
out of the rates, and not out of the Con- 
solidated Fund? The sum is very small 
when distributed over the rates. While 
it is a serious amount to a poor candi- 
date, it is practically nothing to the 
entire body of ratepayers. A speech 
was made in 1875 on this subject by 
the late Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Fawcett 
then pointed out that the amount that 
this reform would cost a holder of a 
£10 house would be about the price of 
one glass of beer every three years. 
Who would object to that? We have 
been told by an hon. Gentleman on the 
Front Opposition Bench that it is a 
waste of time debating this subject, 
because the clause will be thrown out 
in ‘‘another place.’ It appears to me 
that if “another place” will throw it 
out, that is an extremely good reason for 
us insisting upon it. I beg to move— 

‘* That the Bill be re-committed in respect of 
a new Clause and Schedule providing for the 
payment of the returning officer’s expenses out of 
the rates.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proper form in 
which to put it is—‘* That the Bill be 
re-committed in respect of a new Clause 
and Schedule;” and, subsequently, 
‘That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to provide 
for the payment of the returning offi- 
cer’s expenses out of the rates.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I will make 
the Motion in that form. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be re-committed in re- 
spect of a new Clause and Schedule.” — 
(dr. Labouchere.) 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight): I certainly hope that the 
burden which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been willing to put upon 
this Bench in regard to the Bill hitherto 
will not be comtinued, as far as this part 
of the Bill is concerned. I do not mind 
# little work; but really I hope I shall 
have some assistance from those whose 
duty it is, to look after such matters. 
Now, Sir, I do trust the !Iouse will not 
adopt the Motion of the hon. Member 
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for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) with- 
out fully considering how the matter 
stands. It is all very well to say that 
the hon. Member has conformed to the 
Rules of the House. That may be per- 
fectly true; but, still, I do not think 
hon. Gentlemen consider that the Forms 
of the House have been fairly made use 
of. I am sure the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Labouchere) will not think I mean any 
discourtesy when I say that if this course 
is adopted it will be an abuse of the 
Forms of the House. On the 22nd of 
January last there was brought in a Bill 
with reference to the Returning Officers’ 
expenses—the Parliamentary Elections 
Returning Officers’ Expenses (Ireland) 
Bill. That was a Bill to which there 
was a Schedule attuched, a Schedule 
of the same character as that we 
have been discussing to-night. About 
the same time the Bill now before the 
House was brought in by the hon. and 
learned Member for South Londonderry 
. T. M. Healy) and the hon. Member 
or South Kilkenny (Mr. Chance). That 
was a Bill which simply provided, by its 
title and clauses, for an appeal against 
the Returning Officers’ charges. So far 
the Bill was a very proper one; but it 
did not give the slightest warning or 
notice to any Member of the House that 
it contemplated anything else. So little 
was it thought that the Bill was in- 
tended to have a wide application, that 
it was not until the Committee stage that 
words were inserted to make it clear that 
it was intended to extend to England. I 
make no further observations upon that, 
because there is no reason why the pro- 
vision for appeal should not be extended 
to England as well as to Ireland. Find- 
ing that their Bill with regard to the 
charges was not likely to be carried, 
hon. Gentlemen succeeded in getting the 
Schedule transferred from that Bill to 
this Bill. So the Bill remained until a 
few days ago, when the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
brought up this clause. It seems an 
extraordinary thing that, at this stage, 
there should be brought up a clause 
dealing with the whole question, prac- 
tically speaking, of the incidence of 
these charges. There has been no dis- 
cussion upon the principle of this clause; 
and, indeed, the usual opportunities of 
debate have not been afforded. We are 
dealing with a matter which, if it is to 
be passed, ought to be passed after most 


Sir Richard Webster 
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careful consideration. I do not know 
what the views of the Government are ; 
but I shall feel it my duty to divide the 
House, because it seems to me that such 
a clause ought not to be sprung on the 
House, and it has been sprung on the 
House. If such a subject is going to be 
taken up, it should be taken up in a fair 
and open manner. The Procedure Com- 
mittee call attention, in the Report they 
have just presented, to one great defect 
in our procedure, and that is that im- 
portant changes have been introduced at 
this stage of Bills. Old Members of the 
House will bear me out when I say that 
it is only within recent years that this 
practice has sprungup. I know nothing 
about ‘‘winning by money bags,” nor 
have I heard of it, and having regard to 
the stringency of the Corrupt Practices 
Act such a threat would be absurd; and 
I cannot understand its having the 
slightest effect upon any audience. It 
is a serious thing to say that we are 
to alter a system which has prevailed 
for a considerable time, which was 
the subject of discussion when the Re- 
distribution Bill was before the House 
in 1884, and which the Prime Minis- 
ter declined to enter into on that mea- 
sure. Considering those facts, it is, to 
say the least of it, not quite a proper 
promenas that this matter should be 

rought forward in the last days of an 
expiring Parliament—and brought for- 
ward in such a way—when it has been 
kept back and suppressed from hon. 
Members until the last moment. As to 
the threat that the Bill is to be thrown 
out in the House of Lords, I have heard 
no such threat; but ail I can say is that 
if this clause is to be put in in this way, 
and at this stage, I think the House of 
Lords will be perfectly right in throwing 
it out. I do not appeal to the House of 
Lords ; I appeal to the spirit of fair play 
in this House; and I say that any such 
change as this Amendment involves 
should have been brought forward by 
the Government—we should have had 
it square and fair before us, at a time 
when it could have been adequately 
discussed. I shall feel it necessary to 
divide the House on this matter. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cartes Russewt) (Hackney, 8.): My 
hon. and learned Friend who has just 
sat down seeks to take credit to himself 
for the part he took on the Schedule 


‘which has just been passed, and com- 
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plains that I did not give him my assist- 
ance. Well, I will tell the House why 
he has got no assistance from me so far. 
Because it appeared to me that he showed 
a disposition to increase expenses, and, 
inasmuchas my sympathies are in the op- 
posite direction, I was prepared to vote 
with hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, and I was certainly quite prepared 
to give my hon. and learned Friend all 
the credit of attempting to increase the 
expenses of elections. My hon. and 
learned Friend resents the statement 
that early this morning somebody 
threatened that this Bill would be 
thrown out in the House of Lords. 
[ Cries of ‘No, no!”] I am not affirm- 
ing that that was said; but I say that 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) says that 
such a threat was made. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman disclaimed it with 
something like indignation ; but he pro- 
ceeded to say something which sounded 
to me very much like a threat to this 
House, because he said the introduction 
of this clause was an abuse of the 
Forms of the House; and then, having 
passed judgment to his own satisfaction 
in this way, he proceeded to say that 
the House of Lords would be perfectly 
justified in throwing it out. Well, the 
House is quite capable of taking care 
of its own Forms, and if this, in truth, 
is an abuse of the Forms of the House, 
let the House vindicate those Forms 
and pronounce judgment upon the mat- 
ter; but if the House does not do that 
then hon. Members are entitled to say 
that this is a fit and proper matter to 
discuss without any regard to what may 
be done or said in ‘‘ another place,” and 
to leave the responsibility of what may 
be done and said in ‘‘another place” to 
those who say and do it. It might be 
pointed out that propositions of this kind 
have been introduced over and over 
again on various occasions; but I will 
not pretend to cite precedents on the 
subject. My hon. and learned Friend 
says that he desires ‘‘a fair and square ” 
discussion of the question; but what is 
there in the way of a ‘‘ fair and square” 
discussion? We have had discussions 
in the prior stages of this measure 
which foreshadowed this clause, and 
the proposal of my hon. Friend has 
been before the House for some con- 
siderable time. Therefore, so far as 
Notice is concerned, it cannot be said 





with truth that the House has not had 
ample Notice of the discussion of the 
question. I want the foe to re a 
very curious omission on the part of my 
ha, and learned Friend. Whilst he 
was very strong in opposition to the 
form in which this clause was brought 
forward, I did not hear a word from 
him against the substance ; and what I 
want to know, therefore, is this—is his 
a sincere desire to cheapen the cost of 
elections? Are they on those Benches 
sincerely anxious to have the poorest 
classes represented in this House—are 
they in favour of making it practicable 
for Representatives of that class to come 
into this House? My hon. and learned 
Friend was silent on that question; but 
I am not silent upon it. I am distinctly 
and absolutely in favour of it. I desire 
to give practical effect to that view by 
supporting the proposition of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Labouchere)—a proposition 
reasonable in itself, perfectly just in its 
nature, vindicated and justified by the 
usage of municipal elections, justified by 
the practice of foreign countries, justified 
by the lesson which it would afford to 
the country that Parliamentary elections 
were national and not personal con- 
cerns, and justified, therefore, both in 
the interests of the candidates and of the 
constituencies themselves. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I am sorry that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General (Sir Charles Russell) was 
not in his place last night, when his 
presence was greatly desired; but I ven- 
ture to say that we are not much better 
off to-night now that he is here. He says 
he cannot see why the introduction of 
this clause on the Report now is an abuse 
of the Forms of the House. Well, I can 
justify that statement on the highest 
authority. This is what Sir Erskine 
May says upon it— 

“The vicious practice of adding provisions to 
Bills quite foreign to their object, which was 


formerly very common, is now very rarely fol- 
lowed.” 


I think that that pretty well establishes 
that it is an abuse of the Forms of the 
House. I think my hon. and learned 
Friend made it very plain that the pre- 
sent proposal did not form a part of the 
subject-matter of the Bill when it was 
first introduced. It has been debated 
by Bill many times, and why has it not 
been passed? Because it has always 
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been rejected. And now it is that by 
evading the Forms of the House, which 
guard us from hasty legislation, this is 
brought in without giving us a chance 
of discussing it. The Committee on 
Procedure also, in their Report, con- 
demned this practice. I am not going 
to detain the House at this moment; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General has challenged 
us on the principle. Well, I say it will 
look very bad if, when hon. Members 
are about to go to their constituents, 
they should appear as if they intend to 
save their own pockets at the expense of 
the ratepayers. It has been conceded, 
moreover, that local taxation should not 
be increased until local taxation has 
been more evenly distributed ; and that, 
in my opinion, is sufficient reason for 
not proceeding further with this pro- 
posal. 

Tae CHANCELLORor tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Witt1aM Harcourt) (Derby): 
It is a good thing to read the whole of 
an extract; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir James Fergusson) has omitted 
what goes before and what comes after 
what he has read. What Sir Erskine 
May says is this— 

“When a Bill, as amended by the Committee, 
is considered, the entire Bill is open to considera- 
tion, and new clauses may be added and Amend- 
ments made, whether they be within the scope 
of the title or even relevant to the subject-matter 
of the Bill or not.” 


Therefore, he says it is a technical Rule. 
Then he says— 

“The vicious practice of adding provisions to 
Bills, quite foreign to their object, which was 
formerly not uncommon, is now very rarely fol- 
lowed.” 

Well, will anyone contend that this is 
foreign to the Bill? This Bill has to do 
with the expenses of elections, and to 
say that the manner in which those ex- 
penses are to be defrayed is foreign to 


the Bill appears to me to be an extra- | g 


ordinary proposition. It is perfectly 
relevant to the objects of the Bill—— 
[An hon. Memper: Title of the Bill.] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is perfectly 
relevant to the title as AR, 

Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
to say that no reasonable man can affirm 
that the funds out of which these ex- 
penses are to be paid is irrelevant to the 
object of the Bill. But there is another 
matter which is very relevant to the 
objects of this Bill. If you want to 


Sir James Fergusson 
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keep these expenses down, make it to 
the interest of the people to keep them 
down. It will be to the interest of the 
Local Authorities to keep them down. 
It appears to me that one way to keep 
them down will be to provide for them 
in this way. The object of the Bill is 
to enable persons who are not possessed 
of wealth to enter Parliament, and for 
these reasons I support the introduction 
of the clause. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): If this is not irrelevant, why 
should the hon. Member have to move 
an Instruction ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
surprised that the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Stuart-Wortley), who has been 
in this House for some time—— 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS (Lan- 
cashire, 8.W., Newton): Order, order! 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT : If the 
right hon. Gentleman has any point of 
Order to put why does he not rise in his 
place ? 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: The 
right hon. Gentleman has already 
spoken. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: When 
a Member is asked a question in this 
House, by the ordinary courtesy of the 
House he is permitted to answer it. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir William 
Harcourt) has been asked a question, 
and by the Rules of the House he is en- 
titled to answer it. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: In 
answer to the hon. Member for Hallam 
I may say that it is perfectly competent 
for an hon. Member to move an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee to consider a mat- 
ter which is not included in the title of 
the Bill, but which is perfectly germane 
to the objects of the Bill. It is impos- 
sible to introduce anything that is not 
ermane. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: I con- 
tend that the proposal to move an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee is sufficient justi- 
fication for all that my hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Richard Webster) has said 
against the clause. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I would point out that in 
1875 my late Friend Mr. Fawcett made 
an exactly similar Motion to this. At 
that time he gave a series of precedents 
which it is not necessary for me to enter 
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into, It epretes to me that the matter matter. I believe that there would be 
is absolutely relevant to the Bill; and, | a great many such men holding the opi- 
since it is relevant, I think, under all | nions which ¥ hold, and therefore I shall 
the circumstances, my hon. Friend (Mr. ‘vote for the Amendment. If I wanted 
Labouchere) is justified in bringing it any justification for the course which 
forward. This is not a matter which I am about to take, it is provided in 
has been sprung upon the House—-it the speech of the hon. Member who 








has been before the House and the 
constituencies for a long time. These 
expenses are about to be altered by the 
Bill with which we have been dealing, 
and there is no more effectual way of 
reducing them than by such a clause as 
this. Someone on the other side of the 
House dissented from the statement that 
someone had said that money bags were 
to be used at the forthcoming Election. 
It may not have been putin that way; it 
may not have been said that they were 
to contravene the provisions of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act ; but it has been inti- 
mated by the right hon. Member for East 
Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen) — [ Cries of 
“Order!” ]—I am answering the point 
which has been raised on the other side 
—that long purses will be found by 
many Gentlemen. These are to be em- 
ployed in resisting men of small means, 
although they are men of ability; and 
the amount of the expenses has a 
tendency to keep such men, who fre- 
quently have large special and tech- 
nical knowledge, out of this House. 
Well, we have to look forward to 
several elections not far distant from 
one another, and what is to be the 
result of these elections unless you 
reduce the expenses? It will be this— 
that after three or four of them the re- 
siduum of this House will be the wealthy 
and plutocratic classes of the community. 
One right hon. Gentleman spoke about 
“ another p!ace ” throwing out this Bill. 
Well, all I have to say to that is that 
this Bill has to do with the Representa- 
tives of the people alone, and it is 
eminently a case for this House to dis- 
cuss and decide. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.): Notwithstanding what I have 
heard from my Leaders from this side of 
the House, I do not see why this matter 
cannot be fairly debated. I was asked 
to stay in the House in order to listen to 
what was to be said on it. In my opi- 
nion, the cost to the ratepayers would 
be exceedingly trifling, and I cannot 
attach any importance to that whatever. 
I want to see in this House men to 
whom these costs would be a very serious 


_ has 


= spoken, because if we have 
the class of Members I have referred 
to on these Benches we shall not have 
that class of speeches from the Benches 


opposite. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 98; Noes 
67: Majority 31.—(Div. List, No. 129.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to provide for the payment 
of the returning officer’s expenses out of rates.” — 
(Mr, Labouchere.) 


Str RICHARD WEBSTER: I do 
not propose to trouble the House with 
any farther discussion on the clause. I 
| do not entirely approve of the language 
‘of it; still, as the House has expressed 
an opinion on it, I do not propose to 
intervene further. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to provide for the 


payment of the returning officer’s expenses out of 
rates. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 





| put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to move 
a new clause (Payment of returning 
officer’s expenses in certain cases)-—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Before the hon. 
Member moves that, I wish to point out 
that last night, on the Report stage, on 
my Motion the word ‘ Schedules” was 
altered into ‘‘ Schedule.” I presume it 
will be competent for us now to change 
the word ‘‘Schedule”’ back again into 
‘‘Schedules.” We have carried a Mo- 
tion to re-commit the Bill in respect of a 
new clause and Schedule providing for 
the payment of Returning Officers’ ex- 
penses out of the rates, so that I pre- 
sume it will be in order to make this 
change. 





Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtney) 
(Cornwall, Bodmin): That can be done 


,on third reading. The Bill is now re- 
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making large changes affecting the 
rates; but the Bill of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Stockton (Mr. 
Dodds) did the same thing, and yet it 
was read the third time by general con- 
sent. As nothing is to be gained by 
delay, I trust we may be allowed to 
take this stage by consent. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill has been 
very extensively amended, and unless I 
hear a very clear expression of opinion 
on the subject I should not propose to 
put the Question. 

Bill to be read the third time upon 
Wednesday next, and to be printed. | Bill 
282.) 


TREES (IRELAND) BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS REASONS AND 
AMENDMENTS. 


Order for Consideration of Lords Rea- 
sons and Amendments read. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.): I wish 
to complain of the manner in which the 
Lords have dealt with this Bill. It was 
a measure that contained no contentious 
matter; it was one to which no excep- 
tion was taken in any part of the House, 
and to which the House has devoted a 
great deal of its time. The Lords have, 
in the exercise of their undoubted rights, 
inserted Amendments in it which render 
it practically useless. It is not very 
hopeful for Irish Members to endeavour 
to get legislative measures passed in 
this country when noble Lords have 
power to veto, mutilate, and destroy 
the Bills unanimously passed by this 
House. I would direct the attention of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway op- 





posite to the action of noble Lords in | 


this matter. The Bill does not concern 
those hon. Members; but there is a 
principle involved in this question which 

oes concern them. They desire to pass 
measures for the benefit of the people 
of this country, and it will be well for 
them to take cognizance of the fact that 
the Lords have power to destroy such 
measures, and that the sooner they are 
deprived of that power the better it will 
be for the toiling masses of the country. 
I move that the Lords Reasons and 
Amendments be taken into considera- 
tion this day six months. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Consideration of Lords Reasons and 
Amendments be put of'six months,”— 
( dir. Gilhooly,)—put, and agreed to. 


Mr. T. MU. Healy 
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Mines Bill. 


GLEBE LANDS BILL.—[Brz 93.} 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross, Sir Richard Webster, 
Mr. Gregory.) 

SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Sim R. ASSHETON CROSS (Lan- 
cashire, 8.W., Newton): It is useless 
to go on with this Bill; therefore, I 
move that the Order be discharged. 
If I have the honour to have a seat in 
this House in the next Parliament I 
shall re-introduce it. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged : Bill withdrawn. 


COAL MINES BILL.—[Brt1 92.] 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. Stuart- Wortley, 
Mr. Forwood.) 


COMMITTEE. [ Progress 15th March. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Repeal of part of s. 18 of 
85 & 36 Vict. c. 76). 

Mr. CHARLES JAMES (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to move the Amendment 
to Clause 1 which stands in my name on 
the Paper. Under the general Act for 
the regulation of mines, the check 
weigher is appointed at the expense 
of the men. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, at end, add—“ And further, in all 
cases where a check weigher has been appointed 
by the majority of the colliers working in any 
mine and had acted as such he may recover from 
any collier working in such mine his proportion 
of the check weigher’s wages or recompense 
notwithstanding that any colliers or collier may 
have left the colliery or others have entered the 
same since the check weigher’s appointment, any 
rule of law or equity to the contrary notwith- 
standing ; 

“ And further, it may be lawfal for the owner 
or manager of any mine to retain the agreed con- 
tribution of the colliers for the check weigher, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the Acts re- 
lating to truck, and to pay and account for the 
same to the said check weigher.’—(Mr. C. 
James.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would accept the Amendment. 

Tae UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror tar HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Broapuursr) (Birming- 
, ham, Bordesley): I must ap to the 
tight hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir BR. 
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Assheton Cross) not to proceed further Report stage mgt be put down for 


with this Bill to-night. I do not think Thursday, and the Secretary of State, 
the right hon. Gentleman could have if he has any Amendment to pro- 
expected that anything would be done | pose, can move it then, just as if 
with it at this Sitting, and I appeal to| we were in Committee. am ex- 
him to adjourn the debate until Wed- tremely anxious to see the Bill passed 
nesday. If the Government can see its into law this Session, and I trust the 
way to meet the wishes of the right hon. Government will do nothing to pre- 
Gentleman, there will be plenty of time | vent it. If they do prevent it, I shall 
to get the Bill through despite such ad- | not shrink from throwing upon them all 
journment. But I do not think it will responsibility for the proceeding. The 
be in the power of the Government to people who are interested in this ques- 
assent to the measure now. They have, | tion are anxious to have the Bill, and I 








to the utmost of their power, embodied 


in their own Bill everything the right | 


hon. Gentleman puts in this measure ; 
therefore, I appeal to him to agree to 
the adjournment of further proceedings 
until Wednesday. 

Str R. ASSHETON OROSS: This 
Bill was brought in at the very begin- 
ning of the Session; and when the Se- 
eretary of State informed the House 
that he was himself hoping to be able 
to introduce a Bill on the subject as 
soon as the Report of the Commission 
on Accidents in Mines was presented, I 
was willing to put this off from time to 
time to await the appearance of that 
Bill. The Report in question was pre- 
sented some time ago, and I put off my 
measure in order that the Government 
might pass theirs. Well, circumstances 
have happened which render it impos- 
sible for the Government Bill to become 
law this Session; in fact, it is with- 
drawn. I cannot, however, see why 
the colliers should lose the protection 
which this Bill would give them, and 
the advantages they would have if it 
were passed into law. The hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Broadhurst) prac- 
tically says this—that, because the Ses- 
sion is to be broken up, the colliers are 
not to have the benefit of this measure, 
the whole of the provisions of which 
were contained in the Government Bill. 
They cannot object to the provisions 
of my Bill, because, as I say, and as 
the hon. Gentleman has himself said, 
every one of them were included in the 
proposals of the Government. The Go- 
vernment themselves, at one time, were 
anxious to pass these provisions, so 
anxious that they did not wait to frame 
a larger measure on the presentation of 
the Report of the Commission on Acci- 
dents in Mines, lest something should 
happen in the Session and these clauses 
should not become law. I desire the 
Bill to pass through Committee. The 


/have promised them that it shall pass. 
I trust the Bill will go through bom: 
mittee to-night. On Wednesday, if 
they choose to stop it, they can; of 
‘course, if they so desire, they can do so 
now; but if they do they must take the 
| responsibility. 

Mr. BROADHURST : I am sorry to 
trouble the Committee again; but the 
distinct understanding with my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Childers) was that this Bill should not 
be proceeded with if he did not proceed 
further with the Government Bill—{Sir 
| R. Assuzton Oross: No, no!) Iam not 
going to fasten these conditions on the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but they were the 
conditions mentioned to me by my right 
hon. Friend the other day when we were 
consulting as to the course to be adopted 
in regard to this Bill. With regard to 
the Bill of the Government, it will be in 
the recollection of the House that it was 
put down for second reading one night 
last week, and we were perfectly pre- 

ared to proceed with the stage. I, 

owever, consulted with the right hon. 
Gentleman as to whether it would be 
fair to the House to ask it to proceed 
with thesecond reading of so important a 
measure atan hour, somewhat two hours, 
earlier than at present, and the right 
hon. Gentleman agreed that it would be 
scarcely fair. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I said 
I would raise no objection. 

Mr. BROADHURST: He said he 
would not raise any objection previous 





| to 1 o’clock in the morning. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I said 
I would raise no objection provided 
there was ample time before we went 
into Committee in order to have the 
matter discussed. 

Mr. BROADHURST: Then I mis- 
understood the right hon. Gentleman. 
I did not move the second reading as I 
should have done. I understood he 








Sr R. ASSHETON CROSS: No. 
Mr. BROADHURST : Be that as it 
may, I think it would be scarcely fair 
to my right hon. Friend to take further 
proceedings on this measure, at 3 o’clock 
in the morning following the morning 
upon which my right hon. Friend was 
here until 4 o’clock, without giving him 
some notice of intention to proceed with 
the Bill. All I ask is that the right 
hon. Gentleman would consent to report 
Progress at once. I do not expect that 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Hallam Division of Sheffield can think 
anything reasonable that comes from 
this Bench; but I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, in his opinion, it is 
not a reasonable request to ask him to 
report Progress now and take further 
ae on Wednesday? There will 
e plenty of time to pass the Bill after 
that, and therefore there can be no 
danger in postponing the matter for 
these few days. I do not think it rea- 
sonable to expect us to e to go on 
with the Bill Tt this ho” 
Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
I point out that as the House proposes 
to adjourn in an unusual way my right 
hon. Friend (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
may not have an opportunity of bring- 
ing on the Bill. On the other hand, if 
it passes, it will be open to the Govern- 
ment to object to the Bill on Report ; 
and, therefore, at this time of the Nes- 
sion, they will not injure themselves by 
going on with the Bill. 


Clause agreed fo. 


Clause 2 (Attendance at inquest of 
relatives of deceased person). 


Mr. BROADHURST: I think I am 
justified in complaining of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
making no response whatever to the 
appeal I have made to him; and there- 
fore, under the circumstances, I have no 
other course open to me than the very 
distasteful one of moving that Progress 
be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progross, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Broadhurst.) 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
unable to assent to that Motion ; but the 
responsibility must rest with the Govern- 


Mr. Broadhurst 
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ment. I cannot see what possible ob- 
jection there can be to allowing the Bill 
to go through. It may be that some 
slight alterations are necessary, and I 
offer every opportunity for their being 
considered. If the Bill is put down for 
Wednesday it would be impossible to 
proceed with it, because it is understood 
that the Government are going to take 
Supply on that day, as well as several 
other measures. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
OCuarves Russert) (Hackney, 8.): The 
right hon. Gentleman is mistaken in 
—— that there will be any diffi- 
culty in going on with the Bill on Wed- 
nesday. I am informed that Supply 
will not be taken on that day. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): I am in a position to 
know the feeling among the miners of 
Yorkshire with regard to this Bill, 
which is that they are extremely anxious 
that it should go forward. I trust that 
the colliers in every part of the country 
will know how vexatious an opposition 
has been made to this Bill on the part of 
the Government, and will realize who 
are their true friends. I appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) not to yield to this monstrous 
attempt on the part of the Government 
to stifle this Bill from a feeling of Party 
jealousy. 

Mr. CHARLES JAMES: Ihope the 
Government will allow this little Bill to 
pass to-night. Ifalarger Bill is passed 
it will repeal the smaller Acts, but many 
things may happen before this comes on 
again ; and, in the meantime, the colliers 
will not get the benefit of a Bill which 
is very necessary in their interests. 

Mr. BROADHURST: I must com- 
plain that the right hon. Gentleman has 
not given my right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary some Notice of his in- 
tention to proceed with this Bill. I say 
it is most unreasonable to ask us to go 
on with it at the present time. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] This Bill has been on the Notice 
Paper for a month or six weeks; and it 
is very unreasonable, I think, that the 
right hon. Gentleman should select 3 
o’clock on Saturday morning, when my 
right hon. Friend has left, without an 
idea that the Bill would come on. 
think it is very unreasonable that he 
should select this particular time at 
which to proceed with the measure. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that the Bill 
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cannot be taken on Wednesday, because 
the Government will ask for Supplies. 
But there is no Supply to be taken on 
Wednesday ; that is perfectly clear ; 
and, therefore, there is every reasonable 
chance of the right hon. Gentleman 
having plenty of time on Wednesday, if 
he will agree to postpone the Bill until 
that day. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
sorry I cannot ee to that proposal. 
I have already deferred bringing this 
Bill forward, owing to the request of 
the Secretary of State; and I cannot 
understand why we should not now go 
on with the Bill. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 60; 
Noes 23: Majority 37.— (Div. List, 
No. 130.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1887, the sum of £26,993,652 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolution to be reported upon Wednesday 
next. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS [ ADVANCES }. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Resclved, That it is expedient to authorise 
advances out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, or out of moneys in the hands 
of the National Debt Commissioners held on 
account of Savings Banks, of any sum of money, 
not exceeding £3,000,000 in the whole, to en- 
able the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
and not exceeding £1,200,000 in the whole, to 
enable the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland to make advances in promotion of Pub- 
lic Works. 

(2.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
further advances out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom of any sum or sums of 
money, not exceeding £50,000 in the whole, to 
enable the Land Commission in Ireland to make 
advances in pursuance of ‘‘'The Tramways and 
Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883.” 

(3.) Resolved, That it is expedientto authorise 
advances out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of any sum of money, not 
exceeding £20,000, to enable the Fishery Board 
for Scotland to make advances in pursuance of 
any Act which may be passed in the present 
Session relating to the Tenure of Land by 
Crofters in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land. 


{Junx 11, 1886} 
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(4.) Resolved, That it is expedient to empower 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
to reduce, on certain conditions, from five to 
four per cent. per annum, the rate of interest 
paya le on the debt due to the Public Works 

n Commissioners by the Great Northern 
Railway Company of Ireland, in respect of the 
Belfast Central Railway undertaking recently 
purchased by that Company. 

(5.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners to remit 
all sums due in respect of a loan of £20,000 ad- 
vanced by them under “ The Dunbar Harbour 
Loan Act, 1857,’’ and to authorise the Fishery 
Board for Scotland to remit all sums due in re- 
spect of a loan of £2,500 advanced by them for 
the purposes of the Harbour at Dunbar. 

(6.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners to remit 
on certain conditions all sums due in respect of 
interest on a loan of £8,400 advanced by them 
to the Newry, Warrenpoint, and Rostrevor 
Railway Company. 

(7.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the Commissivners of Public Works in Ireland 
to remit all sums due in respect of a loan of 
£220 advanced by them to the Lough Allen Clay 
Works Company, in pursuance of “The La- 
bouring Classes Lodging Houses and Dwellings 
Act (Ireland) 1866." 

(8.) Resolved, That it is expedient to amend the 
terms on which the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners are authorised by “The Public 
Works Loans Act, 1875,” to advance money 
for the purposes of the Acts relating to the 
relief of the poor. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Wednesday 
next. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(wo. 11) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Borlase, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Government 
District of Dukinfield, the City of Manchester, 
and the Rochester and Chatham Joint Hospital 
District, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Borlase 
and Mr. Stansfeld. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 277.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLANI)) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (URRAY WATER) BILL. 

On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to 

confirm a Provisional Order under “‘ The Public 

Health (Scotland) Act, 1867,” relating to Urray 

Water, ordered to be brought in by The Lord 

Advocate and Mr. Solicitor General for Scot- 


land. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 279.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDER 


BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Charles Acland, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made by the Board 
of Trade under ‘‘ The Electric Lighting Act, 
1882,” relating to Chelsea, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Charles Acland and Mr. Mundella. 
Bill, presented, and read the first time. (Bill 278.) 
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REVISING BARRISTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the appointment of Revising 
Barristers and the attendance of County Officers 
at Revision Courts in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. John Morley and Mr. Henry 


H. Fowler. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 283.) 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY RESTORATION 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Childers, Bill to 
enable the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to make 
an advance to the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster for the Restoration and Repair of West- 
minster Abbey, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Childers and Mr. Henry H. Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 284.] 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (MONEY) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Bill to 
further amend the Acts relating to the raising 
of Money by the Metropblitan Board of Works, 
and for other purposes, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Henry H. Fowler and Mr. Leveson 
Gower. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 285.] 


House adjourned at Three o’clock, 
till Wednesday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 16th June, 1886. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrixy—considered in Committee 
Resolutions [June 11) reported. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [June 11] reported. 

Pvstic Bris — Resolutions [June 11} reported— 
Ordered — First Reading — Public Works 


Loans * [288]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Consolidated Fund 
( aes Pe 

First Reading—Incumbents of Benefices Loans 


Extension * [276]; Idiots * [287]. 
Second Reading —Patriotic Fund * [271]; Metro- 
— Board of Works (Money) * [285]; 
mtagious Diseases (Animals) ® [268]; Mer- 
chant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Acts Amend- 
ment [274]; Revising Barristers (Ireland)* 
tose} : estminster Abbey Restoration 

284). 


Committee — Report — Customs® [276]; Public 
Works Loans (Tramways Ireland) [259]; 
Sea + wom, Boats (Scotland) fare): In- 
toxicating Liquors (Sale to Children) [157]. 


Committee — Report — Considered as amended — 
Third Reading—Coal Mines [92]; Married 
Women (Maintenance in Oase of Desertion) 
[111], and passed. 
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Considered as amended — Re-committed — Committee 


—R —Considered as amen 
Officers’ Charges (Scotland) [281]. 

Considered as ded—Third Reading—Poor 
Law Loans and Relief (Scotland) * [252]; 
Peterhead Harbour of Refuge * fase} and 
passed. 

Third Reading —Terms of Removal (Scotland) * 
{187}; Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries 
[244], and passed. 

Re-committed — Committee— Report— Considered 
as amended— Third Reading — Parliamentary 
Elections (Returning Officers) Act (1875) 
Amendment [282], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Liquor Traffic (Local Veto) (Scot- 
land) [72] ; Glebe Lands (No. 2) * [275]. 

ProvisionaL Orver Birt — Third Reading— 
Local Government (Ireland) (Fermoy) * 
[226], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


——~¢——— 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (IRELAND) 
—ASSISTANT REVISING BARRISTERS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY ( Cork ) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the Go- 
vernment have come to any decision on 
the question of appointing assistant re- 
vising barristers at the coming revision 
of Parliamentary voters; and, whether, 
in view of the fact that in many con- 
stituencies it will be absolutely im- 
possible for the revising barrister with- 
out assistance to complete the revision 
of the voters’ lists within the time fixed 
by Law, and that, in any event, the 
casting on the county court judges of 
any considerable share in the work of 
the revision courts will completely dis- 
locate the ordinary civil and criminal 
judicial business within their juris- 
diction, the Government propose before 
the end of the Session to introduce 
legislation on the subject ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Morizy) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): There 
is a Bill down for second reading to-day 
to enable the Government to appoint 
assistant revising barristers in Ireland 
where necessary. It is our intention to 
proceed with this Bill, and we hope to 
pass it into law before the closing of the 
Session. 


Returning 





PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (IRE- 
LAND)—NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that great inconvenience was 
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occasioned at the last General Election, 
by a rule of the Board of National 
Education which prevents National 
School teachers from acting as presiding 
officers at polling booths at Parlia- 
mentary elections in Ireland, owing to 
the fact that in remote districts the local 
teacher was the only suitable person in 
the locality available for the service in 
question, and that in consequence pre- 
siding officers had to be imported from 
long distances at considerable trouble 
and extra expense ; and whether, if so, 
seeing that presiding officers occupy an 
entirely neutral position as regards 
political parties, the National Board will 
cause the rule in question to be re- 
laxed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mor ey) (Neweastle-on-Tyne): The ex- 
isting rule on this subject is to the effect 
that National School teachers shall not 
take part in elections except by voting ; 
and it is obviously desirable that the 
spirit of this rule should not be departed 
from. At the same time, the point 
whether a teacher, without meddling in 
polities or Party work of any kind, 
might not occupy a neutral executive 
position at an election, such as that 
suggested in the Question, is ono that is 
worthy of consideration, and I am in- 
formed that it will be before the Board 
at their next meeting on the 22nd in- 
stant. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND) — RAILWAY 
BRIDGES AT BALLINAMORE 
AND BALLYCONNELL. 


Mr. HENRY CAMPBELL (Ferma- 
nagh, 8.) (for Mr. Jorpan) (Clare, W.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether, in reference to the promised 
elevation of the Railway Bridge over 
the Canal at Ballinamore, any steps 
have been taken by the Board of Works 
in fulfilment of the promise then made ; 
and, if so, whether similar action will be 
taken in reference to the Bridge on the 
same line of Railway spanning the 
Canal at Ballyconnell ? 

Twe SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) ( Wol- 
verhampton, E.) : The Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland have issued 
their certificates, fixing the heights at 
which the bridges in question are to be 
built, so as not to interfere with the 
navigation of the Canal. 
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POST OFFICE (IRELAND) —SUB-POST 
OFFICE AT BAURAVILLA. 

Mr. HOOPER (Cork, S8.E.) (for Mr. 
GitHooty) (Cork, W.) asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether, in con- 
sequence of the inconvenience caused 
to the people of Bauravilla and its 
neighbourhood by the Postal arrange- 
ments there, a Sub-Post Office will be 
established in that district ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): In reply to the hon. 
Member I beg to state that the average 
numberof letters for Bauravilla is shown, 
on inquiry, to be only about 25 a-week, 
and the establishment of a Post Office 
would not be warranted. Even now the 
Post by which Bauravilla receives its 
letters is maintained at a heavy loss. 


RAILWAYS (ILRELAND)—GREAT 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
—SIGNALMEN. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention has been 
called to the existence of complaints that 
in signal huts on the Great Southern 
and Western Railway of Ireland, in 
which the regulations of the Board of 
Trade require that three men each should 
be employed, so as to give only eight 
hours’ duty to each signalman, it is in 
some cases the practice of that Company 
to employ only five men to two signal 
huts; and, whether he will cause in- 
quiry to be made as to the truth of such 
complaints, so as to put an end to any 
irregularity which may be found to 
exist ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz BOARD or 
TRADE(Mr.C.T. D. Actanp) (Cornwall, 
Launceston) (who mane) said: The at- 
tention of the Board of Trade has not 
been called to any complaints as to the 
number of men employed in the signal 
huts on the Great Southern and West- 
ern Railway of Ireland, and the Board 
of Trade have no authority to make 
regulations in such matters. The terms 
of employment of the men working on 
the railway are in the hands of the Com- 
pany, and in no way under the control 
of the Board of Trade. The Board of 
Trade, have, however, communicated 
with the Company on the subject of the 
hon. Member’s Question, but have re- 


ceived no reply. 
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FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) — THE HER- 
RING FISHERY—THE FULL CROWN 
BRAND. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether it is 
the case that the Fishery Board for 
Scotland has prescribed that full her- 
rings, “about ten inches in length,” 
may receive the Full Crown Brand; 
and, whether the Board is aware that 
the average length of Mattie herrings 
at Fraserburgh, Peterhead, and Aber- 
deen ‘‘is about ten inches;” and, if 
so, whether prescribing that herrings 
‘about ten inches in length” may re- 
ceive the Full Crown Brand will not tend 
to reduce the already low standard of 
quality of Government branded her- 
rings 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) (Clackmannan, &c.) regretted 
to say that he had overlooked the Ques- 
tion on the Notice Paper, and he would 
not be able to give an answer till 
another day. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—THE 
VACANCY. 

Mr. J. W: BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
vacancy on the Fishery Board for Scot- 
land will be filled up by the appoint- 
ment of a practical fisherman who com- 
mands the confidence of the fishermen ; 
and, if so, what steps the Secretary for 
Scotland intends to take to ascertain 
their views ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) (Olackmannan, &c.) said, the 
Secretary for Scotland had this matter 
under his personal care and considera- 
tion. It was receiving his best attention, 
and he hoped that before Parliament 
separated he would be able to give a 
definite answer to the Question. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—STOWAWAYS 
—THE CORK UNION. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been called to the com- 
plaints made as to the large number of 
stowaways from Liverpool landed at 
Queenstown every week from the 
American liners; whether it is the fact 
that the number of persons of this 
character so landed is sometimes so 
many as five per week, all of whom, 
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— quite destitute, become a charge 
on the rates of the Cork Poor Law 
Union ; and, whether any means exist 
whereby the Atlantic Steamship Com- 
panies can be prevented from landin 
stowaways at Queenstown, or compell 
to ship them back to Liverpool ; and, if 
not, whether, having regard to the fact 
that the English Poor Law system pro- 
tects the local rates in converse cases, 
the Government propose to take any 
steps to relieve the ratepayers of the 
Cork Union from the burden cast upon 
them by the system referred to ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
MorteEr) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): The at- 
tention of the Local Government Board 
has been drawn to this matter by a 
resolution of the Cork Board of Guar- 
dians; but they have no precise infor- 
mation as to the number of cases occur- 
ring. It is the fact that the stowaways, 
if destitute, may become a charge on the 
rates of Cork Union, and there are no 
means by which the Steamship Com- 

anies can be compelled either to desist 

rom landing them at Queenstown, or to 
ship them back to Liverpool. The pre- 
sent law regarding the deportation of 
or ar undoubtedly bears hardly upon 

reland’; but I fear this is not a good 
opportunity for promising legislation on 
the subject. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 0 —_ 
SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [11th June] reported. 


Resolution 1 agreed to. 

(2.) “That a further sum, not exceeding 
£6,879,764, be granted to Her Majesty, on ac- 
count, for or towards defraying the Charge for 
Civil Services and Revenue ——o for 
one year ending on the 31st day of March 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he had given his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs Notice that he should propose 
the reduction of this Vote, on the ground 
that the House ought to be informed 
what Sir H. Drummond Wolff and 
Mukhtar Pasha were doing in Egypt. 
Since he had sent the Notice, however, 
a Paper had been issued which gave 
some information, though not to a very 
recent date. It only carried the infor- 
mation as to what these gentlemen were 
doing down to the 22nd of February. 
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There was also a despatch from Lord 
Rosebery dated the 14th of April. In 
face of the horrible accounts which had 
come to hand of the sickness and mor- 
tality among our troops in Egypt, it 
was most desirable that the House 
should know what the two Commis- 
sioners were about, whether they had 
come, or were likely to come, to any con- 
clusion, or whether they were merely 
dribbling away their time without re- 
sult. He admitted there was ground 
for sending Sit H. Drummond Wolff 
to Egypt, but he thought there had been 
ample time to arrange to reorganize the 
Egyptian Army. They now had what 
was very important—the official confir- 
mation of Lord Rosebery that the Bri- 
tish Exchequer was charged at the rate 
of upwards of £1,000,000 sterling per 
annum for the extraordinary expenses 
incurred in Egypt, and though he would 
not seriously object to the Vote being 
agreed to, he thought now that the 
ouse was about to be broken up, 
possibly till October, hon. Members 
were entitled to some more explicit in- 
formation on the several points con- 
nected with the administration of Egypt 
than had yet been given. It was most 
important, too, that the constitution of 
the Egyptian Army should be settled as 
soon as possible; and there were several 
other questions on which it was highly 
desirable that Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
should report with as little delay as 
possible. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
Bryog) (Aberdeen, 8.) said, it was only 
a quarter of an hour since he had re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office Notice of 
the question which his hon. Friend had 
just raised, and consequently he was 
hardly prepared to go fully into the 
numerous questions relating to the ad- 
ministration of Egypt. e did not 
think that the House would desire that 
the subject should be treated in an im- 
perfect way, and without having the 
whole matter put fully and fairly before 
them. The questions raised were of 
great gravity and complexity. He de- 
sired to remind his hon. Friend that on 
Friday night the Secretary of State for 
War had answered some observations 
he had made on the same subject, but 
his hon. Friend was not in the House 
at the time to hear the answer. As re- 


garded Army reorganization, he could 
VOL. COCVI. 
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assure his hon. Friend that the matter 
was making ;10gress, and that a good 
deal of pains had been bestowed by Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff and Mukhtar 
Pasha on the question. The Govern- 
ment could not, however, at present lay 
any further Papers before the House. 
It was impossible to do so while com- 
munications were constantly passing 
and while criticisms were being ex- 
changed. He could assure the House 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
fully alive to the question, and would 
push it on with all the care which its 
importance demanded. As to the health 
of the troops, he was glad to be able to 
state that recent Reports from Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff showed that the mor- 
tality had been somewhat exaggerated. 
The health of the troops was certainly 
not all that could be desired, but still it 
was not so bad as had been supposed. 
With regard to the administration of 
justice, he could only repeat what he 
stated a few days ago—that the Go- 
vernment were going through the 
Papers on the subject with a view to 
ascertaining whether any of them could 
be immediately presented. There was 
no intention that the negotiations be- 
tween Mukhtar Pasha and Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff should be indefinitely 
prolonged. 
Vote agreed to. 


(3.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £5,000,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the charge for the Army Ser- 
vices for the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1887.”’ 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he wished to call attention 
to the distinct injustice inflicted upon 
quartermasters of Militia with regard to 
their retirement as compared with those 
of the Regular Army, with whom they 
were supposed to be on the same footing. 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsE.t-Bannexman) (Stir- 
ling, &c.) said, that the question of 
these quartermasters had come before 
him some time ago, and had been be- 
fore other Secretaries of State for War, 
who had always given a decision con- 
trary to the desires of the Militia quar- 
termasters. If, however, the hon. Mem- 
ber would lay the details of the case 
before him he would look into it and 
carefully consider the matter. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 
3G 
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PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (TRAMWAYS, 
IRELAND) BILL.—[Bru1 259.] 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. John Morley.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Amendment of section five 
of 6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 108) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Power of companies to issue 
paid-up shares) agreed (to. 

Clause 3 (Application of Act). 

Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowzer) (Wol- 
verhampton, S.) moved, in line 15, to 
leave out the word “hereafter.” The 
object of the Amendment coupled with 
a further Amendment which he intended 
to propose, was to limit the application 
of the Act to public Companies which 
had already obtained or should obtain 
an Order in Council under the Tramways 

Ireland) Acts and the Tramways and 

blic Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883, 
confirming a presentment of a Grand 
Jury with respect to a baronial guarantee 
of payment of dividends on the paid-up 
capital of the Company to within 12 
months of the passing of the Act. 

Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ hereafter’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and nega- 
tived. 

Question, ‘“‘That the words ‘ within 
twelve months of the passing of this Act’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Question, that the Clause, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill, put, and agreed 
to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC (LOCAL VETO) (SCOUT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Brux 72.) 

(Mr. M‘Lagan, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Mackintosh, 
Mr. Noel, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Jacks, 
Mr. Mark Stewart, Mr. Lacaita, Dr. 
Clark.) 

SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN (Linlithgow) said, 
that at the present stage of the Session 
he was unwilling to take any unfair ad- 
vantage of hon. Members who might be 


absent by pressing this measure. Con- 
sidering also that a great many Govern- 
ment Bills were on the Paper, and 
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several of them relating to Scotland, he 
thought it more prudent, after consulta- 
tion with his friends and the friends of 
the Bill, to ask the House that he should 
be allowed to withdraw the Bill. 

Order discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


RETURNING OFFICERS’ CHARGES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—[{Bru 281.] 
(The Lord Advocate, The Solicitor General for 
Scotland.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Amendments made. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
2, by inserting after the word “and,” 
the words ‘‘ if necessary.”—(Sir George 
Campbell.) 

Question proposed, “‘That the words 
‘if necessary’ be there inserted.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Other Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, 
line 20, by inserting after the word 
‘*be,” the words “not more than.’”’— 
(Sir George Campbell.) 

uestion pro , That the words 
‘not more than’ be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Other Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, 
line 38, to leave out from the word 
‘« For,” to the word ‘‘ sums,”’ in line 45, 
both inclusive.—(Sir George Campbell.) 


Question hy ‘“‘That the words 
om to be left out stand part of the 

ill.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, 
line 7, to leave out the words “ four 
guineas,” and insert the words “two 
guineas.” —(Sir George Campbell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘four guineas’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Amendment, by leave, wi/Adrawn. 


Tat LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) (Clackmannan, &c.) said, he 
understood that an hon. Member (Mr. 
Esslemont) meant to propose an Amend- 
ment to throw the expenses of Returning 
Officers upon the rates, as had been done 
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in respect to England, but the hon. 
Member was not present. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the subject could 
be dealt with on the next stage of the 
Bill. The Lord Advocate could only 
proceed with his own Amendments. 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 
Part I.—Covunrigs. 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, he had 
several Amendments to propose on this 
Bill. As it passed through Committee, 
the number of 700 was fixed as the 
minimum number of electors to be 
served by one Presiding Officer and clerk. 
Since then he had had representations 
from one or two exceedingly experienced 
Returning Officers in Scotland, showing 
that in certain localities very great in- 
convenience might arise under this pro- 
vision. In some parts of Lanarkshire 
the miners did not come out of the 
pits till 3 or 4 in the afternoon, and as 
there would only then be three or four 
hours available for voting, it was just 
possible that there might be a block at 
the polling booths. It would bea great 
evil if any portion of the electors should 
be shut out of the polls. He moved 
that the words ‘‘ 700” should be left out, 
and ‘ 500” inserted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
18, to leave out ‘‘ 700” for the purpose 
of inserting ‘‘500,"—(7he Lord Advo- 
cate, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That 
stand part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) asked 
whether, in the event of the Amendment 
being given effect to, there would be a 
proportionate reduction in the expenses 
of each polling station ? 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he was quite willing to 
accept the view of the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate that, in certain 
exceptional cases, 500 should be the 
minimum ; but he was afraid that if they 
simply put down 500 that number would 
be made the rule. He hoped the Lord 
Advocate would make the matter clear. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, he pro- 
posed to guard against the danger sug- 

ted by inserting the words “ regard 
; peing had to the circumstances of each 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Edinburgh, 
Central) said, that at the meeting which 
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the Scotch Members had with the Lord 
Advocate, this question was fully dis- 
cussed, and the conclusion then come 
to was that 590 was much too small, 
and that 700 was much more like the 
— number. He agreed with the 

on. Member for Kirkcaldy that the 
Returning {Officer, if this proposal were 
adopted, would be likely to fix 500 asa 
general rule, and he thought it would be 
much better if the Lord Advocate would 
accept 600. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, that the 
circumstances of localities varied infi- 
nitely. The case the Government de- 
sired to meet was that of the Lanark- 
shire mining districts, in which the 
miners might come up in thousands two 
or three hours before the closing of the 
poll. It had been pointed out to him 
that, inasmuch as political feeling ran 
very high, it would be most unfortunate 
if there was anything like a fight at the 

olling stations for access during the last 
Seon or half-hour. He could imagine 
no greater evil than that a number of 
persons should in this way be debarred 
from voting. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL pointed 
out that the provision of the Schedule 
was not as to where 700 polled, but 
— there were 700 voters on the 
roll. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (La- 
nark, N.E.), speaking as the Represen- 
tative of a mining constituency in La- 
narkshire, expressed his opinion that 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Central Edinburgh (Mr. John Wilson) 
would meet the necessities of the case. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, if that 
were so, he would accept the sugges- 
tion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 


catr, Amendment made in line 18, page 
5, by substituting ‘‘ 600” for ‘‘ 700.” 


Consequential Amendments made. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would move an Amendment, to the effect 
that the sum allowed to be charged for 
the use of a ballot box should be re- 
duced from £1 to10s., as had been done 
on the representation of a practical man 
ty Cremer) in the case of the English 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
28, to leave out “£1 1s.,” in order to 
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insert ‘‘ 10s.,”"—( Sir George Campbell, )— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That ‘£1 Is.’ 
stand part of the Schedule.” 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, he would 
follow the precedent set in the case of 
the general Bil], and would accept the 
Amendment accordingly. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 


Part II.—Bureus. 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR, in moving an 
Amendment to increase the allowance to 
pr Returning Officer for printing the 

lling papers from 10s. to a sum not 
pawen Fn PI per 1,000, said, that, in 
some cases, printers charged double 
— at Election time, on the ground of 

ing much pressed by work. The Re- 
turning Officer had sometimes only the 
briefest notice as to the contest, and 
there might be difficulty in getting the 
polling rs printed, unless the Re- 
turning r could pay the printer’s 
price. 

Amendment proposed, in 8, line 
7, to leave out ‘‘ 10s.,”’ in order to insert 
“ £1,"—( The Lord Advocate, )—instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘10s.’ stand 
part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, the purpose of the Bill was to cut 
down the fancy prices charged at Election 
times. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
agreed with that view; but he would 

int out that, in this case, the candi- 

tes could not be materially fleeced ; 
and, in some country places, where there 
was only one printer, a Returnin 
Officer might be placed in an awkwa 
dilemma. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he con- 
curred in that representation. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That ‘£1’ be there in- 
serted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
caTE, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 5, line 9, at end, add—“ in the 
case of a new machine; but where an 
old one is used, 2s. 6d.”’ 


Other Amendments made. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.);: 
I beg to move that the Bill be re-com- 
mitted in respect of a New Clause and 
Schedule ; and that it be an Instruction 
to the Committee, that they have power 
to provide for the payment of the ex- 
penses of Returning Officers out of the 
rates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be re-committed in re- 
spect of a New Clause.” —( Mr. Esslemont. } 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS (Lanca- 
shire, 8.W., eee? P a bound to 
o the Motion. objected ve 
ceiaty to what was proposed to be 
done in this direction in the case of the 
Irish and English Bills, and I hope that 
the House will again divide on the sub- 
ject. It isnot necessary that the matter 
should give rise to a long discussion, but 
I certainly hope that a division will be 
taken upon it. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, Oollege) : 
I hope my hon. Friend will press the 
Motion, because nothing could be worse 
in view of a settlement of the question 
than that any difference should be made 
in the law of Scotland as compared with 
that of England and Ireland. If the 
three Bills are to go to ‘‘ another place” 
with a provision for the payment of the 
Returning Officer’s expenses in two of 
them, and omitted in the third, an effort 
may be made to assimilate the three 
measures in the wrong direction. I 
quite agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite that it is not necessary to 
take up much of the time of the House 
in arguing the question, but I trust that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Aber- 
deenshire (Mr. Esslemont) will press his 
Motion. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horneastle): I think it right to say, in 
supportof what has been said by my right 
hon. Friend, that this is a matter which 
has been suddenly sprung upon the 
House and the country when a great 
majority of Members were absent, and 
when no one in the country has had a 
fair and reasonable opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion with regard to so 
momentous a pn I wish it to be 
distinctly understood by the ratepayers 
that the House of Commons, without 
giving a fair opportunity to the country 
to express an opinion on the subject, 
prepare to place this heavy charge upon 

em. 
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Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite says that 
this proposal has been sprung upon the 
House and the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman may speak for himself and 
that portion of the House with which he 
is connected ; but I altogether deny that 
it has been sprung upon that portion of 
the country to which I belong, because 
if there was any principle adopted by 
the whole of the Radical Party at the 
last Election, it certainly was this, that 
the payment of the expenses of the Re- 
turning Officers should be borne by the 
rates. As to the threat addressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) to 
the ratepayers, I do not suppose that 
the ratepayers in Scotland are likely to 
be taken in by any threat of the sort. 
This is an attempt on the part of Gentle- 
men —< to prevent the full expres- 
sion of public opinion by confining the 
representation of the constituencies to 
those who have it in their power to pay 
heavy Election expenses. I believe that 
the public opinion upon this question is 

uite ready to go a great deal further 
than this proposal, and to include other 
expenses besides those of the Returning 
Officers among those which ought to be 
paid out of the rates. I trust that the 
House will treat Scotland in the same 
way it has already treated England ; and 
as this is a Scotch measure, I hope that 
the English Tories will have the good- 
ness to keep their hands off it. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth): I think that the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken has proved a 
little too much in endeavouring to re- 
pudiate the charge which I think is per- 
fectly true—that this matter has been 
eprung upon the country at a time when 
the House of Commons is thoroughly in- 
competent to discuss it. I think it is 
most unfair to bring forward a proposal 
of this kind after the announcement of 
the Dissolution, when hon. Members 
have practically been driven away from 
the House. Most of the hon. Members 
who were competent to discuss a question 
of this kind are now absent, and I think 
the hon. Gentleman, if he has proved 
anything, has proved a good deal too 
much. He says that it is a principle 
which is dear to the Liberal and Radical 
Parties, and that they had made up their 
minds upon the question before the last 
Election. If that were so, why should 
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it not have been brought forward at an 
earlier period of the Session at a time 
when it could be fairly discussed? If, 
after the last Election, hon. Members 
from Scotland came back with a burning 
desire to make the ratepayers pay their 
Election expenses, and to secure that 
they should have very little to pay for 
themselves, why not have made their 
proposal to the House before this? It 
will not be found that anyone on this 
side of the House is afraid to go back to 
his constituents and say that he is pre- 
pared to resist this proposal for throwing 
the expenses of the Returning Officers 
upon the rates. I quite agree that Scot- 
land ought not to be treated differently 
from England and Ireland, and it is for 
that reason that I am going to resist the 
proposal which has been made. I trust 
that all Three Kingdoms will be treated 
alike, and the only way to secure that 
they shall all be treated alike is not to 
allow a proposal of this nature to be 
thrust upon Parliament by such a rem- 
nant of the House as is now present. 
My object is to protect the constituencies, 
and I think the best way to do that is to 
resist this proposal in every Billin which 
it is contained until the feeling of the 
ratepayers can be fairly impressed upon 
the matter. 

Mr. HANDEL OOSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I think the best way to treat the 
constituencies of the country is to leave 
them in the hands of their Members. At 
present, there is a serious complaint 
that the present heavy charges which 
attend an Election contest prevent a 
very large number of the working classes 
from appealing to the constituencies. 
Hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House have always been in the habit of 
endeavouring to win Elections by the 
use of a long purse. I am not, there- 
fore, surprised that an opposition to this 

roposal should have come from them. 
P Cries of “Oh!” ] If hon. Gentlemen 
— want illustrations I could fur- 
nish them with a good many, but at 
the present moment they must yy 
my word that it is so. They have al- 
ways done all they could to make Par- 
liamentary Elections expensive, whereas 
we have done all we can to make them 
cheap. Instead of sending men tothis . 
House to take care of the national 
purse, they have sent men who have 
made themselves exceedingly free with 
the national purse. I, therefore, hail 
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with satisfaction and pleasure a move- morning, at 3 o’clock, this question was 
ment which I consider to be in the right | suddenly sprung upon the House. [ Cries 
direction, and one which is, sooner or | of ‘‘Oh!” | It was certainly not until 
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later, certain to be carried—and that is Friday morning, at half-past 2, that the 


the placing of the legitimate expenses of 
Parliamentary Elections upon the rates. 
The hon. Member who has just addressed 
the House says that that is a new prin- 
ciple. I altogether deny it. School 
Boards and Boards of Guardians are 
already elected upon the same principle, 
and it ought to be applied to the elec- 
tion of Members of this House. Allow 
me to use one other argument. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, if they intend to 
defeat measures which are brought in 
for Ireland and Scotland, must recollect 
that they are putting forward the 
strongest argument in favour of Home 


ule. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): I do not wish to trouble 
the House with any observations upon 
the merits of the question, but simply to 
answer a point which has been raised 
by the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. 
Robertson), who denied that this ques- 
tion has been brought on in the House 
by surprise. If that were not so, how is 
it that it was not brought forward in an 
early period of the Session, when it could 
have been properly discussed? The 
hon. Member for Dundee and the hon. 
Member for Bristol (Mr. Cossham), if 
they will study the speeches whigh the 
present Prime Minister has made on 
this subject, will find that since he has 
expressed himself friendly to the pro- 
posal of throwing the Returning Offi- 
cers’ expenses upon the rates, he has 
stated that it was a question of a 
polemical and controversial character 
which ought always to be brought for- 
ward by itself, and decided at the time 
by fair and proper argument in a full 
House. I myself heard that objection 
made by the right hon. Gentleman on 
the 7th of June, 1883, and I have re- 
freshed my memory lately in order to 





proposal of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) was brought 
before the House. By one of the 
atest abuses of the Forms of the 
ouse which I ever witnessed, the hon. 
Member moved that a Bill should be 
committed in order that a new principle, 
which the Prime Minister had declared 
to be irregular, seeing that it was of a 
polemical and controversial character, 
should be included in a measure which 
practically had nothing at all to do with 
it. At that time the Prime Minister 
and the Home Secretary had gone away, 
and only the Attorney General was left 
to represent the Government. The only 
point urged in favour of the proposal 
was the old, stale, and clap-trap argu- 
ment which has been used to-day by the 
hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. Gossham) 
—that the adoption of the principle will 
enable worthy men belonging to the 
working classes to become Members of 
this House. It is nothing of the sort. 
Everybody who is acquainted with the 
works of the late Mr. Cocker knows 
very well that that portion of the Elec- 
tion expenses which is comprised in the 
charges of the Returning Officer is com- 
paratively small, and that every man 
who is worthy of a seat in this House is 
perfectly able to find the money to pay 
such expenses. But what I lay most 
stress upon is that this proposal was 
brought on at the last moment—at half- 
past 2 o’clock in the morning. Is that a 
time for discussing a grave and serious 
question? I believe that a Committee 
on Procedure which has been sitting 
upstairs has come to the conclusion that 
no questions of importance ought to be 
discussed in the early hours of the morn- 
ing; and, if so, how much more ought 
that principle to be applied to a question 
of grave moment, which has been brought 


see that I was quite correct in the view | forward without any notice whatever, 
I had fermed. Well, then, what hap-| and by what I repeat again was one of 
paae very recently? Only on Monday | the greatest abuses of the Forms of the 
ast the right hon. Gentleman rose in! HouseI have ever known? I have said 
his place, after the defeat of the Govern- | before that I do not intend to enter into 
ment, and stated that no controversial the absolute merits of the question, be- 
subjects would be supported by the Go- | cause I think it is one that ought to be 
vernment, because it was necessary that discussed in a more solemn manner, and 
the constituents should be consulted as | at a time when all the Members of the 
soon as possible. I heard him make | House are assembled for the considera- 
that statement myself from that very tion of important public questions. It 
Bench opposite, and then on Friday is not improbable that I myself may not 
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ject was discussed at a meeting of the 
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have another opportunity of sitting in 
this House; but, as an old Member of | 
the House, I have always endeavoured | 
to see that the Forms of the House shall 
be duly observed, and, therefore, I feel | 
bound to enter my protest against the 
course which has been taken in refer-' 
ence to this proposal. 

Mr. W. A. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.): I hope that hon. Members oppo-_ 
site will not put us to the trouble of, 
dividing on this question. There is a 
conspicuous absence of Scotch Members | 
on that side of the House. I think that | 
if there were any Scotch Member there | 
to inform them what has occurred in | 
regard to this Bill, they would hardly 
put the House to the trouble of dividing 
upon it. As a matter of fact, the sub- 


Scotch Members upstairs, and a large 
majority were of opinion that the ex- 
penses of Returning Officers in Parlia- 
mentary Elections should be paid out of 
the rates. That meeting took place 
about three weeks ago, and since that 
time, although we have had no oppor- 
tunity of bringing the question before 
the House, no fewer than 40 Members 
have signed a Memorial to the Lord 
Advocate, requesting him to introduce a 
change of this character. Therefore, 
Scotland is in a very different position 
from England and Wales. We are prac- 
tically unanimous in Scotland on the 
subject, and I trust that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the English Members who 
now remain in the House will not put 
us to the trouble of a division. 

Mrz. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite was 
labouring altogether under a delusion 
when he said that this subject has been 
sprung upon the House. Three weeks a 
a clause, throwing the expenses of the 
Returning Officers upon the rates, was 
placed on the Paper; but we were pre- 
vented from discussing it because the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South- West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross), at about 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, moved the adjournment of the 
House, in order to prevent the matter 
from being disc on that occasion. 
We were kept up with similar Motions 
the other day until 4 o’clock in the 
morning, when leave was given to brin 
in theclause. The clause, however, ha 
been down several times, and the ques- 





tion was not raised, as hon. Gentlemen 
opposite seemed to think, after the Dis- 
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solution was announced, but it was 
raised long before, and the matter was 
discussed on Friday last, or rather on 
Saturday morning, somewhat exhaus- 
tively by several hon. Members on both 
sides of the House. Therefore, there 
has been no springing of the matter upon 


| the House at a time when all Parties in 


it were not represented. On the con- 
trary, when the vote was taken on Satur- 
day morning, all Parties were very fairly 
represented in this House. There were 
present a considerable number of Mem- 
bers on this side, a considerable num- 
ber of Irish Members, and also a consi- 
derable number of Conservative Members 
who had been asked by the Whips to 
stop here in order to vote upon the 


lclause. The country has made up its 


mind long ago upon this proposal. An 
hon. Gentleman opposite shakes his head. 
Will any right hon. Gentleman on that 
Bench get up and say that he is opposed 
to the principle of the clause? [Sir R. 
Assneton Cxoss: Yes.] Willany other 
right hon. Gentleman get up and say 
that he is opposed to the principle of it ? 
Right hon. Renieuen opposite are afraid 
to do that ; they do not am to go before 
the country and say that they are o 
posed to this principle. All they do is 
to shilly-shally with the question, and 
say that the ratepayers have not had 
time to discuss the matter. The other 
day I read an extract from a speech of 
the late Mr. Fawcett on this subject, 
in which he pointed out that the cost to 
a £10 householder would be the price 
of one glass of beer for three years. It 
is highly improbable that the ratepayers 
would object to pay that in order to 
secure that suitable Representatives 
should find their way into this august 
Assembly. 

Mrz. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge): I certainly do not think that 
the matter has been sprung upon the 
House, because I have heard it discussed 
before, although it may have been 
pushed to a conclusion rather more 
rapidly than it would have been had it 
not been for the circumstances in which 
we are now placed by the political exi- 
gencies of the day. The subject itself 
is one which has been threshed out as 
well as any subject before the country ; 
and I do not think there is any rate- 
payer who objects to pay his share to 
enable the official expenses of Elections 
to be charged upon the rates. There is 
no privilege which an Englishman values 
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more than the privilege of voting for a 
Member of Parliament, and the consti- 
tuencies wish to be able to vote for the 
men of their choice, irrespective of whe- 
ther they happen to be rich men or not. 
I feel certain that the ratepayers of the 
country will welcome most heartily the 
assing of this clause, in order that in 
uture they may be able to select the 
best man as their Representative. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) (Clackmannan, &c.): This 
matter is one which has engaged the 
attention of Scotch Members for some 
time, and about a fortnight or three 
weeks ago there was a meeting which 
resulted in the Amendments which have 
since been introduced into this Bill. A 
very general opinion was then expressed 
in favour of this proposal, although 
there were some doubts as to whether it 
was quite germane to the Bill. Shortly 
after that meeting was held I received a 
Paper or Memorial signed by not fewer 
than 40 Scotch Members, not being 
Members of the Government, in favour 
of the proposal. So that, undoubtedly, 
there has been a strong expression of 
meg on the part of a large majority 
of the Members from Scotland on the 
subject. On Friday last a similar Amend- 
ment was introduced into the Bill as ap- 
plicable to England and Ireland, and I 
think it is quite plain that there should 
not be a different rule for Scotland. On 
the contrary, I think this Housé is al- 
most bound, as a mere corollary, to do 
the same thing for Scotland as has been 
done for England and Ireland, espe- 
cially as there is such a large consensus 
of opinion in favour of the proposal on 
the part of the Scotch Members. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. 
Clarke) took upon himself to speak of 
what he called this side of the House, 


but in reality he was only speaking for | 
a very small section of this side of the| vote it may be in my 
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electors of every portion of the Kingdom 








will be able freely and fairly to make a 
real choice of their Representatives, and 
they will not be restricted to a selection 
from among the moneyed classes. Un- 
less it is considered desirable that this 
House should still continue to represent 
to a vertain degree class privileges, I 
think it is necessary to give every fa- 
cility in aid of those who are not in a 
position to pay heavy Election bills. It 
is enough for us who represent Ireland 
to know that on this occasion a great 
body of those who represent Scotland 
are practically unanimous. We take 
that as a sufficient indication of the 
manner in which we ought to vote. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 
tingham, 8.): It is not very easy to 
please hon. Gentlemen opposite in this 
matter. They objected to discuss the pro- 
posal at half-past 2 in the morning, and 
they now seem adverse to deal with it 
at half-past 2 in the afternoon. The 
question has beenasked againand again, 
why should this measure or anything 
like it be pressed forward at this mo- 
ment? The answer is a very obvious 
one—namely, because we are on the eve 
of another General Election, and because 
this further Election is to occur very 
shortly after the previous Election. As 
an hon. Gentleman near me says, it is 
just possible that a third Election may 
rapidly follow Election number two. It 
has been pointed out that these Bills 
have been before the House for several 
weeks, and, as the Session is compara- 
tively young, I think the progress which 
has been made with them is rather re- 
markable than otherwise. Personally, 
Iam quite prepared to face the wrath 
of the ratepayers on the subject. I am 
quite satisfied that no measure could be 
more popular among the Liberal Party, 
however it may be regarded by hon. 
Members opposite. If this is the last 
wer to give, I 





House. Now, there is a contingent quite | shall always reflect with pleasure that I 
as large as that for which he speaks | gave it in favour of the principle con- 
which is not likely to follow his sugges- | tained in this clause. 

tion, but which will take good care to! Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire): 
oppose resolutely anything that ema-|I only wish to state that this question 
nates from the Conservative Benches. | was fully discussed in Scotland at the 
The Conservative Benches represent the | last General Election, and the opinion 
old history of the House of Commons, ‘of the electors, as far as I could gather, 
when it was a preserve for the moneyed | was decidedly in favour of the proposal 
and privileged classes, and when no re- | now presented. I think that it is most 
form could be brought about unless! desirable that the expenses of Elections, 





something like a revolution was impend- | 88 far as the candidates are concerned, 
Mr. Everett 
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should be reduced as much as possible, 
in order that the constituencies may have 
the fullest choice, and may select the 
most worthy Representatives whether 
they are rich men or poor. I have, 
therefore, great pleasure in supporting 


the proposal. 

Mr. DUCKHAM (Herefordshire, 
Leominster): I feel that I should not 
be discharging my duty if I did not ex- 
press the opinion which I entertain on 
the subject, und which I have repeatedly 
expressed both in and out of this House; 
for this is not the first time that the 
question of throwing the Election ex- 

enses upon the rates has been brought 

efore the House of Commons. Similar 
arguments to those which have been 
used by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Bristol (Mr. Cossham) were used then— 
namely, that the expenses of School 
Board elections and of the elections of 
Poor Law Guardians are thrown upon 
the rates at present. I do not think 
that there is any parallel between those 
cases and the expenses of Parliamentary 
Elections. We are sent here to dis- 
charge the business of the Empire, and 
that business is by no means confined 
to the affairs of the ratepayers; and al- 
though it may be a matter of considera- 
tion whether the expenses of Parlia- 
mentary Elections might not be thrown 
upon the Imperial resources, I certainly 
fail to see any justification for throwing 
them upon the rates. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 91; Noes 
35: Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 131.) 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to provide for 
the payment of Returning Officers out of the 
rates. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
New Clause (Returning Officers ex- 
penses to be defrayed out of the local 


rates, )—( Mfr. Hsslemont, )—brought up, and 
read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be read a second time,’’ put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause added to the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to omit Sche- 
dule 2.—( Mr Buchanan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Schedule 2 


stand part of the Bill.” 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) (Clackmannan, &c.) said, there 
were some other Amendments, but they 
were not down on the Paper. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Bill has only 
been re-committed in regard to a new 
clause, and any further Amendment the 
| right hon. and learned Gentleman desires 
to propose must be brought up on the 
Report. 

Bill to be read the third time 7Zb- 
morrow. 


SEA FISHING BOATS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [Lords)._{Bru1 270.) 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses | to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Loan on security of boat). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 

caTE, Amendment made, in page 2, 
line 17, by leaving out ‘‘C.” and insert- 
ing “ B (1).” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 7 (Recording of mortgage in 

register) agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Discharge of mortgage). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 

| OATE, Amendments made, in page S, 
‘line 32, by leaving out “receipt,” and 
ae ‘discharge ;” page 2, line 33, 
‘after ‘‘attested,”’ by inserting— 

| «Yn the form contained in Schedule B (2) 
| hereto annexed, or as near thereto as circum- 
| stances permit.’’ 

| Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

| Clause 9 (Right of mortgagee). 
| On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
Be, Amendments made, in page 3, line 
8, after ‘‘ mortgage,”’ by inserting— 

‘‘ Or failing concurrence without payment or 
consignation of the amount of any prior mort- 
gage ; ” 

| page 3, line 12, after ‘‘ attested,”’ by in- 
serting— 
| “In the form contained in Schedule B (3) 
| hereto annexed, or as near thereto as circum- 
stances permit ;”’ 
;page 3, line 12, by leaving out “ en- 
| orsement,”’ and Mine ve. ‘ transfer 
| endorsed ;”? page 3, line 18, after “‘ of,” 
|by inserting ‘“ marriage;” page 3, 
|line 21, by leaving out “ written evi- 
dence thereof,” and inserting ‘‘ a written 
declaration thereof, signed and attested 
| by two witnesses ; ” page 3, line 32, after 
| 15,” by inserting— 
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(Definition.) 

“The term ‘boat’ shall include the gear, 
sails, and other fittings necessary for the pur- 
pose of equipment, but shall not include nets 
and fishing apparatus.’’ 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
caTE, Amendment made in Schedules, 
page 4, line 9, by leaving out ‘‘and in 

er appurtenances ;”” page 4, line 17, in 
margin, by leaving out “ ship,” and in- 
serting ‘‘boat;” page 4, line 20, after 
“B,” by inserting ‘‘(1) Mortgage ;” 
page 4, line 85, by leaving out “ and in 

er appurtenances ;” page 5, line 13, in 
margin, by leaving out ‘‘ ship,” and in- 
serting ‘“‘ boat ;” page 9, at end of Sche- 
dule B (1.), by inserting— 


(2.) Discharge. 
“ Received the sum of in 
discharge of the written security. Dated at 
this day of 
18 
A.B. 
C.D. Witness. 
E.F. Witness.” 
(3.) Transfer. 

“TI [or ‘ we**] in eonsidera- 
tion o this day ‘paid to me [or 
“ us ” b 
hereby transfer to the benefit 


of the within security. In witness whereof I 
{or “ we’’] have hereunto 
subscribed my [or “ our”) name, this 
day of one thousand eight hundred 
and , in the presence of [here name 
and designate the two witnesses). 

C.D. Witness. 

E.F. Witness.” 

Question, ‘‘That the Schedule, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


A.B. 


PETERHEAD HARBOUR OF REFUGE 
BILL.—[{Bitz 266.) 

(Mr. R. W. Duff, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland.) 

CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Clause 16 (Power to levy rates). 

Apmrrat FIELD(Sussex, Eastbourne), 
in moving an Amendment on the clause, 
said, that at present it laid down that 
the Admiralty should not levy rates on 
any vessel or boat forced to use the har- 
bour as a refuge by “‘ stress of weather.” 

That made a limitation which was most 

undesirable. Stress of weather was only 


{COMMONS} 
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one of many causes which would induce 
ships to seek a harbour of refuge. They 
had to seek a harbour of refuge when 
leaking heavily ; or when there was a 
mutiny amongst the crew; or ‘rom the 
loss of a spar; or by any accident to the 
machinery. It was not to be endured, 
when they were founding a new har- 
bour of refuge on that coast, that there 
should be the slightest impediment to 
such vessels seeking refuge in it. There- 
fore, he proposed to add, after ‘‘ stress of 
weather,” the words “ or other cause.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
11, after the word “‘ weather,” to add the 
words ‘‘or other cause.’”’ — (Admiral 
Field.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tae CIVIL LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. R. W. Durr) (Banffshire) 
said, he would accept the Amendment, 
which he thought would be an improve- 
ment to the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Words added. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SALMON AND FRESHWATER 
FISHERIES BILL. 
(Mr. Mundella, Mr. Acland.) 
[BILL 244.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Sr R. ASSHETON CROSS (Lan- 
cashire, S.W., Newton) said, he had 
received remonstrances from several 
Fishery Boards against the manner in 
which this Bill was being rushed through 
the House. These Fishery Boards feared 
that under the Board of Trade the inte- 
rests of the Freshwater Fisheries would 
be prejudiced through their being sub- 
ordinated to the larger interests of the 
Sea Fisheries. The Bill either went too 
far or did not go far enough, and it 
would have been better to have post- 

ned legislation until it could have 
— undertaken with more deliberation 
and discussion. 

Sr EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.) said, he concurred in the re- 
mark that had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman that the measure did 
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not go far enough. A distinct pledge from the Home Office to the Board of 
was given by the President of the Board Trade, so as to secure unity of adminis- 
of Trade early in the Session that there | tration over all fisheries. 

should be a Central Department fordeal-' Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
ing with these matters, if he could not | Horncastle) said, he was in favour of 
see his way to the establishment of a the Bill so far as it went, although, as 
Fishery Board for England and Wales | his hon. Friend had said, it only carried 
as was proposed by his (Sir Edward | out part of the pledges given by the Go- 


Birkbeck’s) Bill. That Central Autho- | vernment. 


rity, it was promised, should have the | 
control not only of all the fisheries, 
both inland and sea, but also of the | 
police of the sea—namely, the cruisers. 
It was also understood that the very im- 
portant question of statistics should be 
provided for, and that a practical man 
should be appointed to the Department | 
who really knew what the wants of the | 
fishermen were. On the occasion of a | 
very important deputation of delegates | 
from all the fishing ports to the Board | 
of Trade, the President distinctly pro- | 
mised the fishermen that there should 
be established elected Councils at the | 
various fishing ports, who should be in 
direct communication with the Fishery 
Department of the Board. It was a 
matter of great regret that those pro- 
mises had not been carried out, and 
great disappointment would be felt by 
the fishing industry. He feared that 
the subject had suffered because the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
been prevented by ill-health from de- 
voting that amount of attention to it 
which it would otherwise have received 








Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING 
BOATS) ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Mundella, Mr. Acland.) 

[BILL 274.] SECOND READING. 

[ ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [11th June], ‘That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘ upon 
this day three months.” —( Mr. Edward 
Clarke.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth) said, he would ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment which he had 


from him. He earnestly hoped that the | proposed to this Bill. He might say he 
Government would see their way to|had been in communication with the 
withdraw the Bill with a view to its re- | hon. Gentleman who had charge of the 
introduction in a much better form in| Bill, and he proposed to withdraw the 
another Session. ' Amendment on the understanding that 
Mr. EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- | the Committee stage should not be taken 
mouth) said, that as one who had se- until Monday next, in order that persons 
conded the Resolution when the discus- | interested in it might be communicated 
sion took place which resulted in this with. 
Bill being introduced, he would liketo Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
express his regret that the Bill had been | folk, E.) said, he would remind the hon. 
brought forward at all, as it did nothing Member who had charge of the Bill that 
to fulfil the pledges given by the Board one of the prominent officers of the 
of Trade. There did not appear to be Board of Trade gave a distinct pledge to 
any right hon. Gentleman on the Trea- | the fishing interest that after the intro- 
sury Bench who could explain what the duction of the Bill there should be a 
Bill was, and he was afraid the fact of | month’s delay before the second reading. 
its being passed would only be used as | Though he was in favour of the provi- 
an excuse for delaying larger and more | sions of the measure, with one exception 
important legislation. | only, he thought when the House 
SECRETARY to tae BOARD | realized the fact that none of these Bills 

or TRADE (Mr. ©. T. D. Actanp)(Corn- | could have been distributed to the fish- 
wall, Launceston) explained that the ob- ing interest round the coast till yester- 
ject of the Bill was simply to transfer the day, they would consider it very unfair 
jurisdiction over the Salmon Fisheries indeed that the second reading should 
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be pressed in the way it was being done. the said Committee, said, this Bill was 
There was one very important clause another piece of grandmotherly legis- 
affecting the lives of fishermen, espe- lation, and, as usual in such cases, it 
cially in the North Sea—namely, Clause | had overreached itself like vaulting 
21, which he hoped the hon. Member in | ambition, and had fallen on the other 
charge of the Bill would take into con-| side. The Bill provided that 
sideration with a view to its amendment, “ Every holder of a licence who sells, or allows 
if not of its withdrawal, because he knew | any person to sell, any description of intoxi- 
that there were very strong objections | cating liquors to any person under the age of 
entertained to it by fishermen on the | *irteen years, 
East Coast. _should be liable to certain penalties. 
Taz OHANCELLORor true EXCHE- | With regard to the immoral conse- 
QUER (Sir Wii114M Harcovrt)(Derby) | quences attending the sale to children, 
expressed a hope that the hon. and| he contended that they were much more 
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learned Member for Plymouth would not 
press his objection to the Committee 
stage being taken before Monday, be- 
cause in that case it would involve the 
loss of the Bill. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
he should just like to say to the House 
that this Bill was introduced on the early 
morning of Friday last. It was put 
down for second reading — [ ‘‘ Order, 
order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is not allowed to 
speak again. 

Tae SECRETARY ro rue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. ©. T. D. Actranp) 
(Cornwall, Launceston) explained that 
the course of events had prevented the 
Government from carrying out the 


likely to ensue in the case of children 
over the age of 13 than under that 
age. Another point that he wished to 
impress upon the House was, that if the 
\labourer on returning from his work 
was compelled to go himself to a 
public-house for the purpose of getting 
a glass of beer, he would probably meet 
‘his friends there, and be induced to re- 
‘main in the public-house, so that a Bill 
| brought in to encourage temperance 
would have precisely the opposite result. 
He hoped on these grounds that the 
House would agree to his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That,’’ to the end of 
| the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House will, upon this day three 
‘months, resolve itself into the said Com- 





ledge as to the interval between the, ,_; Vy ‘=ston.\—i 
first and second reading. The Bill was = Ae ee TT 


much desired in Grimsby, Huil, and 


other Northern and Eastern ports. All| proposed to 


the clauses had for some time past been 
communicated to all who were inte- 
rested, and their replies had been 
favourable. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (SALE TO 
CHILDREN) BILL.—{Bi11 157.] 

(Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Theodore Fry, Mr. Cossham, 
Mr. Valentine, Mr. Allison, Mr. 0. V. 
Morgan, Mr. Channing.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Viscounr GRIMSTON (Herts, St. 


| Question peopnend. “That the words 


| e left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


| Mr. OAVENDISH BENTINOK 
(Whitehaven) said, he was informed 
that the hon. Member who had made 
| the Motion to go into Committee had 

authority from the hon. Member for 

Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare) to move that 

the Order be discharged, and he thought 
‘the hon. Member might very well exer- 
| cise that discretion. Hedid not wish to 
| weary the House with a discussion on 
| this most ridiculous and tyrannical Bill. 
He contended that there was no evidence 
that children became drunken by being 
/sent for liquor, and he could hardly 
‘bring himself to believe that the late 
|Home Secretary, with his experience, 
, would rise in his place and say that this 
‘proposal ought to be carried out. A 
| Bill so wide in its scope as this, and so 
very vague with eek to its provisions, 


Albans), in moving that the House do ought not to be entertained by the House 


this day three months resolve itself into of Commons at this period of the Session. - 


Sir Edward Birkbeck 
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He asked for an explanation from the 
Government as to what course they in- 
tended taking with regard to the Bill. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Writram Harcovurt)( Derby) 
said, this alarming Bill, which was so 
ridiculous and tyrannical, had been for 
many years, in almost identical words, 
in operation in Scotland, where it had 
never produced any mischievous effects. 
On the contrary, it had been found very 
beneficial. The Bill was identical with 
the Scotch Act, except that the word 
‘‘ supply” was used in the latter instead 
of “sell.” He believed that the oppo- 
nents of the Bill when they learned the 
facts with regard to Scotland on the 
second reading were almost ashamed of 
their opposition, and he thought it was 
understood that if any alteration were to 
be made in the Bill it would be bya 
simple Amendment in Committee. In 
Scotland it had been held that the word 
“supply ” did not apply to a child going 
to a public-house to get beer for its 

arents, but for its own consumption. 

hat was really the whole case, and a 
simple Amendment in Committee to that 
effect was all that was required. 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) said, that on the second reading 
the Home Secretary distinctly under- 
took on the part of the Government to 
see that proper clauses were inserted 
to meet the objections urged by those 
who objected to the Bill as introduced, 
who had not been shamed out of their 
opposition as had been suggested. He 
would like to know whether the Mo- 
tion to go into Committee had been 
made with the assent of the hon. 
Gentleman whose name stood first 
on the Bill (Mr. Conybeare), because 
it had been understood that it was 
not his wish that the Bill should be 
pressed forward? It was not the case 
that the Scotch law was identical with 
this Bill. He believed that there the 
age was 16 instead of 13, and there were 
words limiting its operation in that coun- 
try. He wanted to know whether they 
were going to punish the publican and 
leave the parent who sent the child to 
the public-house scot-free? The pub- 
lican could not know the age of the 
child, but the parent did, and it seemed 
to him a strange thing to introduce legis- 
lation to punish the former, while the 
latter was not subject to any penalty. 
While he was desirous of doing every- 
thing to promote temperance and of 
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supporting proper legislation in that 
direction, it seemed to him that the Bill, 
as it then stood, would effect no good 
whatever. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he 
was one of those who opposed the second 
reading of the Bill; but he must differ 
from the hon. and learned Member who 
had just sat down as to the intention of 
many of those who opposed the Bill. 
They opposed it because it was supposed 
that it was intended to prevent a parent 
sending his child for liquor, but they 
now understood that the Bill would 
simply have the effect of forbidding the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to children 
for their own consumption. He hoped 
the House would go into Committee on 
the Bill to amend it in that direction. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) said, that, unlike the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. Picton), he was 
rather friendly to the Bill at first, but 
thought it unfortunate that parents 
should be prevented from sending their 
children to public-houses where liquor 
was not consumed on the premises. What 
the House then wanted was something 
better than that non-possumu; and pas- 
sive attitude of the Government with 
reference to the Bill. They wanted 
some assurance that Amendments with 
the object stated would be promoted, 
and without that assurance they could 
not assent to the Bill going on. It had 
been understood previously that this 
Bill was not intended to apply to those 
public- houses where drink was consumed 
off the premises. 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE (Surrey, 
Reigate) said, he intended to oppose the 
Bill as it stood at present. It was a 
constant habit for working people to 
send out their children for dis Genet 
beer. 

Mr. RITCHIE (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s) asked an assurance from the 
Government that the object of the Bill 
was only to prevent the supplying of 
liquor to children for consumption by 
the children themselves. 

TuzeCHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (SirWituiam Harcourt) Derby): 
Certainly. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that if that was 
their view he would not oppose the 
going into Committee. 

Sm JOHN GORST (Chatham) was 
understood to say that at present it was 
an offence against the law to sell spirits 
to any person under the age of 16. He 
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asked whether it was the intention of 
the Government simply to extend the 
law with regard to spirits to all intoxi- 
eating liquors, and to modify the Bill so 
as to provide that the prohibition should 
only extend to consumption of liquor by 
the child ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Cut- 
pers) (Edinburgh, 8.) said, that the 
Government intended in Committee to 
introduce provisions to that effect. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Sale of liquors to children 
to be illegal). 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): Having taken charge of the Bill 


for my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare), I wish to) 
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Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘know- 
ingly supplies’ be there inserted,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight): I have to move the insertion, 
after the word ‘‘ supplies,”’ of the words 
“‘ for his or her own consumption.” I[ 
have some doubt whether, considering 
some of the decisions which have been 
given, the word “‘ supplies ’’ will be suffi- 
| cient, and I think my hon. and learned 
| Friend the Attorney General should pro- 
pose the insertion of some additional 
words to make the matter clear. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
think the Amendment of my hon. Friend 
would come in better in line 2 of the 
clause, after the second word “supply.” 
The Government have no objection to 


| the Amendment. 
Str RICHARD WEBSTER (lIsle of 





' 


move in this clause to substitute the) Wight) : Perhaps the Amendment would 
word ‘‘serves” for the word “sells.” | come in better in line 10. The clause 


The effect would be to impose the 
penalty upon the person who serves the 
child with liquor, and not to restrict it to 
the person who sells it. 

Amendment proposed, in e 1, line 
8, leave out ng é sole,” and in- 
sert “ serves.”’—(MMr. Cossham.) 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): I should like to know from 
the Attorney General what the effect of 
this Amendment would be? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAI/> (Sir 
Onartes Russetr) (Hackney, 8.): The 
word used in the Scotch Act is ae 

lies,” and I understand from my right 
on. and learned Friend the Lord Advo- 
cate that the use of that word is under- 
stood to apply only to the case of per- 
sons who knowingly supply. I think 


either than ‘‘sells”’ or ‘‘serves.”” In 
order to prevent the penalty from attach- 
ing to the holder of a licence who inno- 
cently supplies intoxicating liquor to 
a child under 13, I propose to amend 
the clause so that it shall run in this’ 
way— 
‘* Every holder of a licence who shall know- | 
ingly supply, or shall allow any person to 
supply, any description of intoxicating liquors to 
any person under the age of thirteen years,’’ &c. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
move that the words “ knowingly sup- 
plies” be inserted. 


Sir John Gorst 


would then run— 


‘* Every holder of a licence who supplies, or 
allows any person to supply, any description of 
intoxicating liquors to any person under the 
age of thirteen vears, for his or her own con- 
sumption.” 

Carrain VERNEY (Bucks, N., Buck- 
ingham): I wish to propose an Amend- 
ment which would come before that, in 
line 9—namely, the insertion of the word 
‘“‘apparently.”” The clause would then 
read—‘“‘ apparently under the age of 
thirteen.” 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
object of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
will be covered by“ the word ‘‘ know- 


ingly." 
r. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford): 
| I desire to move an Amendment to the 





the word “supplies” would be better | Words ‘thirteen years.” I think that 


is too high a limit. I think 10 years 
will be quite high enough. There are 
| a considerable number of objections to 
|the age of 13. It is a very doubtful 
| age, and I would put it to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer whether he thinks that 10 years 
would not be a proper limit? It is 
better to take some age which would be 
more likely to be known for purposes of 
‘this kind than the age of 13. I will, 
therefore, ask the Government to accept 
' the age of 10 years. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
/10, to omit ‘‘thirteen,” and insert 
\ ten.” —(Mr. Brodrick.) 














~~. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wi1114m Harcourr)( Derby): 
I do not know what the hon. Member 
really calls a tender age. At the age of 
13 a child ought to be at school. No 
doubt, in many instances they are not, but 
they ought to be. If it is good for them 
to drink they can drink under the super- 
vision and control of their parents; but 
they certainly ought not to be allowed 
to obtain it on their own account. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) : I hope 
that the age of .13 will be retained. I 
think that age is the most suitable. 

Mrz. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): If the age were reduced to 10 
years, I think it would entirely destroy 
the value of the Bill. Personally, I 
should prefer to see it raised to 16, as it 
is in Scotland. Certainly, as a consider- 
able part of the value of the Bill has 
been taken out of it by the action of the 
Government, I do not see why the Com- 
mittee should not raise the age to 16. 

Captain VERNEY (Bucks, N., Buck- 
ingham): [shall certainly support any 
proposal to raise the age to 16. It 
seems absurd to limit it to 13, and I 
should like to know what hon. Member 
of this House would allow his own 
children to drink at the age of 13, or to 
be allowed to purchase spirits or other 
intoxicating liquors on his own account. 
I am satisfied that no hon. Member 
would desire a child of his own even to 
enter a public-house at that early age 
for the purpose of purchasing intoxi- 
cating liquors of any sort. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford): 
I am afraid that some of these children 
do indulge in intoxicating liquors at a 
much earlier age than that. I do not 
know that a boy of 12 is the worse for 
drinking a glass of beer. But I have 
no objection to withdraw the Amend- 
ment, if the sense of the Committee is 
opposed to the change. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, after the words ‘‘ thirteen years,” to 
insert ‘‘ for his or her own consumption.” 
—(Sir Richard Webster.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Carrain VERNEY: I beg to move 
that “16” be substituted for “ 13.” 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Covrryey): 
The hon. and gallant Member is tvo late. 
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OCarrain VERNEY: Cannot I move 
the substitution of the age of 16? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Not now. The 
words ‘‘thirteen years” have already 
been agreed to. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 1, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. DUNCOMBE (Yorkshire, E. R., 
Howdenshire): I have an Amendment 
to move in line 10, after the word 
‘* years,’ to insert— 

“Unless such person applies to be served 
with the sanction, and at the bidding, of those 
under whose control he or she may be living.” 
My object in moving this is to meet 
eases in which children may be sent in 
a bond fide manner to fetch beer. I am 
not quite sure, however, whether that 
object is not met by the Amendment 
which the Government have inserted. 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL: Yes, 
it is. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE: Then I shall not 
move the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Olause 2 (Legal proceedings to follow 
Licensing Acts, 1872-1874) agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Extent of Act). 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I beg to move the Amendment 
which stands in the name of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cornwall (Mr. 
Conybeare), to add to the clause—‘‘ and 
Ireland.” The object of the Amend- 
ment is to exclude Ireland from the 
operation of the Bill. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, to 
add ‘‘ and Ireland.” —( Mr. Cossham.) 


Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): I should certainly feel it my duty 
to protest against the inclusion of Ire- 
land in the Bill. I remember the dis- 
cussion which took place some time ago 
in reference to the measure, and it was 
then generally understood that it was to 
be applied to England and Wales only. 
The conditions of the trade in Ire- 
land are entirely different from those 
which exist in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE (Surrey, 
Reigate): I understand that Scotland 
is excluded because that country is al- 
ready provided for; but as Ireland is 
not provided for, and as there are cer- 
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tainly children of tender age in that 
country, I fail to see why the Bill 
should not be made applicable to Ire- 
land. I should like to know on what 
principle the proposal to exclude Ireland 
is made ? 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM: I think 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. J. 
O’Connor) must have misunderstood the 
Amendment. The clause, as it stands, 
excludes Scotland, but not Ireland, and 
the object of the Amendment is to ex- 
clude Ireland also. 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight): I should like some Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government to explain 
why, if the Bill is promoted on the 
principles of temperance, and it is de- 
sirable that English children under the 
age of 13 years should not be allowed 
to obtain liquor for their own consump- 
tion, and if they do get it that the land- 
lord who supplies it should be liable to 
prosecution—why it is not equally de- 
sirable that children in Ireland should 
be protected in the same manner ? 

Tas CHANCELLOR ortue EXOCHE- 
QUER(SirWiiu1am Harcovrt)( Derby): 
The only reason is that the English 
Members, by a large majority, are in 
favour of the Bill, and wish it to be ap- 
plied to England, while a epnabteelihe 
proportion of the Irish Members do not 
wish to see it applied to their country. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford): I think if the right hon. Geéntle- 
man will examine the Division Lists, he 
will find that the majority in favour of 
the Bill comprised a considerable num- 
ber of Irish Members. The majority 
of English Members present voted 
against the Bill. I protest against 
legislation being undertaken for Eng- 
land which is not equally good for Ire- 
land. If there is any case for sending 
children to the public-house it is in 
England, where the majority of the 

le are beer drinkers, while in Ire- 
Tand, where very little beer is drunk, 
there is no such necessity. I shall cer- 
tainly take a division in favour of the 
inclusion of Ireland in the provisions of 
the Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): I should like to remind the 
Committee that the circumstances of the 
case have now been entirely altered. I 
can understand why the Irish Members 
should object to the measure being ex- 
tended to Ireland if it had remained in 
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who was simply sent to fetch the dinner 
beer. But surely no Irish Member can 
object to children being prevented from 
being supplied with beer for their own 
consumption. It seems to be forgotten 
that the Bill is only to affect the selling 
of drink to children for their own con- 
sumption. The objection which origi- 
nally applied to the Bill certainly does 
not apply now, and I cannot under- 
stand why any Irish Member should 
raise an objection to it. 

Mr. HASLETT (Belfast, W.): As an 
Irish Member I should certainly protest 
strongly against the exclusion of Ireland 
from the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. LIONEL COHEN (Paddiugton, 
N.): If the principle of locality is to 
arise, I know many parts of England in 
which the principle of the Bill will be 
inoperative, because the evil which it is 
intended to remedy does not exist, and, 
as a matter of justice, I think the Bill 
— to be applied to Ireland as well as 
to England and Wales. 

Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE (Surrey, 
Reigate): If Ireland is not added the 
Bill will probably slip through both 
Houses of Parliament, whereas if Ire- 
land is added we shall probably hear 
much more about it. Therefore, I think 
the reason the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has given 
is not a sound reason for the omission 
of Ireland. 

Sm JOHN GORST (Chatham): I 
have such a high opinion of the Irish 
Members that I really cannot believe 
that hon. Gentlemen who represent Ire- 
land can object to the Bill as it now 
stands. They may very reasonably have 
had an objection to it as it went into 
Committee; but now that it has been 
altered and simply inflicts penalties on 
the holders of licences who supply in- 
toxicating liquor to children of tender 
years, for their own consumption, I 
cannot believe that hon. Gentlemen who 
represent Ireland can object to it as I 
understand its provisions now. In this 
House I have always advocated equal 
laws for England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land ; and I should be very sorry if one 
of the last measures we are to pass in 
the present Parliament is one which is 
to extend beneficial provisions to the 
people of England from all share of 
which the Irish people are to be ex- 
cluded. 
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Mr. ARTHOR-O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Allow me to remind hon. 
Members that there may exist a differ- 
ence of opinion among Irish Members 
on this question as well as among Eng- 
lish or Scotch Members. I do not know 
what the general body of the Irish 
Members may be inclined to say in re- 
gard to this matter; but if the decision 
rested with me personally I should feel 
bound to give it in this instance in 
favour of temperance, and on behalf of 
the protection of children. I cannot 
understand why anyone who is not con- 
nected with the publicans’ interest 
should object to the prevention of the 
sale of intoxicating drink for their own 
consumption to children under 13, whe- 
ther in Ireland or in England. I, for 
one, certainly propose to oppose the 
Amendment in the interests of the chil- 
dren of Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON (Sligo, 8.): I presume 
that the Bill has been brought forward 
for Ireland because it is understood 
that some social need for it exists. I do 
not believe that any such need exists for 
it in Ireland; but I must say that I am 
not in favour of publicans anywhere 
being allowed to sell drink for their own 
consumption to children of tender years. 
I shall, therefore, oppose the Motion for 
the exclusion of iedaal. 

Mr. DAWSON (Leeds, E.): I under- 
stood that the reason why the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer supported the Amendment 
was that he believed a majority of the 
Irish Members were against the Bill; 
but the right hon. Gentlemen seems now 
to be discarded by those whom he was 
so anxious to please. The right hon. 
Gentleman made a somewhat remark- 
able proposition. Although he was con- 
vinced in his own mind that a certain 
course of action was right in itself, still, 
if a majority did not agree with him, he 
was ready to withdraw his own opinions 
and adopt it. That certainly seems to 
me to be a singular method of carrying 
on the legislation of this country. I 
should have thought that the Govern- 
ment would be convinced that that 
which is right for England would be 
right also for Ireland. For myself, I 
hope that the Bill will be extended to 
Treland, because I believe that there is 
no measure which should be carried for 
one part of the Kingdom only, and not 
for the whole of it. 


VOL. COOVI. [rurep sERrEs. | 
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Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
S.): When I proposed that the pro- 
visions of this Bill should not be ex- 
tended to Ireland I was not aware that 
the measure had undergone important 
alterations. I did so because I knew 
from personal experience that in Ire- 
land a Bill of this kind, as originally 
introduced, was unnecessary, superfluous, 
and absurd. For that reason alone I 
opposed its extension to Ireland. The 
administration of the law in Ireland in 
regard to the evils which the measure 
proposes to remedy is perfectly satis- 
actory, because it may be readily 
understood that the police avail them- 
selves of every opportunity they can ob- 
tain of persecuting the publican and 
his trade, and I was apprehensive that 
this provision might afford them in- 
creased opportunities for carrying on 
that persecution. I may say that the 
only case in which a child is ever sent 
to the public-house in Ireland, either 
for spirits or beer, is in a case of emer- 
gency, when a person really sick requires 
it. There is no such institution in Ire- 
land as dinner beer, and children are 
never sent to the public-house to obtain 
that article of luxury. The same ob- 
servation applies to supper beer. The 
people of Ireland never eat suppers. But 
I find that the Bill has been modified in 
certain important particulars. When I 
entered the House I was not aware that 
those modifications had been made. I 
now find that the evil grappled with is 
the supply of a child with intoxicating 
liquor for his or her own consumption. 
It is, therefore, quite clear to me that 
the reason for my opposition to the mea- 
sure as it originally stood has been re- 
moved ; and, therefore, I shall not insist 
on the exclusion of Ireland from the 
provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): After the discussion which has 
taken place I beg to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Clause 4 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Commencement of Act). 

Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE (Surrey, 
Reigate): This clause provides that the 
Act shall come into operation on the 
day that it is passed. I think that such 
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a change of the law ought scarcely to be 
brought into operation instantly. Some 
little time ought to be given so that the 
trade should have an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the provisions 
of the Act. I will therefore move, as an 
Amendment, to leave out the words 
“day of the passing thereof,” in order 
to insert “‘ the Ist of January, 1887.” 

Amendment proposed, in line 19, leave 
out ‘day of the passing thereof,” and 
insert “Ist of Janu-:v, 1887.—(Sir 
Trevor Lawrence.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be eft out stand part of the 
ause.”’ 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wit114M Harcovurt)( Derby): 
I think the date suggested by the hon. 
Member is much too distant. I would 
suggest the 31st of July, 1886. 

Sr TREVOR LAWRENCE (Surrey, 
Reigate): I am quite agreeable. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Question, “That the words ‘31st of 
~~ 1886,’ be there inserted,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Preamble. 


Me. EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth): The Preamble recites that— 

“ Whereas it is expedient to protect young 
children against the immoral consequences re- 
sulting from their being — or compelled 
to purchase intoxicating liquors.” 

I think the words ‘‘or compelled” are 
quite unnecessary and should be left 
out, and after the words “ intoxicatin 
liquors” there ought to be insert 
“for their own consumption.” I will 
therefore move to omit the words “ or 
compelled.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ or com- 
pelled’ stand part of the Preamble,” 
put, and negatived. 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE: I now 
ropose to insert, after ‘‘ intoxicating 
iquors,”’ the words “‘ for their own con- 


sumption.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cuartes Russert) (Hackney, 8.): I 
cannot accept that Amendment. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE: This is 
not the operative part of the Bill, but 
only recites the principle, and I think it 
puts it in connection with the real pro- 
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visions of the measure. I certainly think 
that some such words are required. 
Viscount GRIMSTON (Herts, St. 
Albans): Unless these words are in- 
serted, I take it that it would be impos- 
sible to send a child even for his parents’ 


beer. 

Sr CHARLES RUSSELL: I think 
the words as they stand in the Preamble 
are quite sufficient. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE: I do not 
think the hon. and learned Attorney 
General can have followed the words 
of the Preamble, because they really 
prevent the children from doing what 
the operative provisions of the Bill 
allow. 

Question, ‘“‘ That the words ‘ for their 
own consumption’ be there inserted,’’— 
(Mr. E. Clarke,)—put, and agreed to. 

Preamble, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS) ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Brtt 282.) 
(Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Chance.) 

THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Bill re-committed in respect of a New 
Clause. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to move the insertion of the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

“ Where a returning officer has, pursuant to 
the provisions of the principal Act, required 
security to be given for the ges payable in 
respect of an election, he shall, on being paid 
the charges under this section, forthwith pay 
back to the person or persons entitled to same 
the sum or sums which have been deposited 
with him as such security.” 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): I strongly protest against 
this clause; but before giving practical 
effect to my opposition I will wait until 
the Bill has reached its next stage. 


Question, ‘“‘ That the new Clause be 
added to the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Schedule 2. 

Mr. RITCHIE (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s) said, it was advisable that the 
Committee should reconsider the decision 
which the House had arrived at a few 
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nights ago, and by which an alteration 
of the law was effected, throwing the 
cost of the Returning Officer’s charges 
on the rates. The Bill, when originally 
introduced, never contemplated any such 
alteration of the law. Whatever the 
opinion of individual Members might 
be as to the desirableness of carrying 
out this alteration, he thought there 
would be but one opinion that such an 
alteration ought only to be carried out 
after thorough deliberation by the 
House. No such deliberation had been 
exercised in this case, and he now moved 
that the 2nd Schedule be omitted. 


Amendment proposed to omit Schedule 
2.—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Schedule 2 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) observed 
that a great deal of time had been spent 
on this question, and he believed there 
was a considerable agreement on both 
sides of the House with respect to it. 
He hoped the House would not agree 
to the Amendment. It had received the 
support of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and was not by any means a new prin- 
ciple. Mr. Fawcett, in 1874, introduced 
a Bill similar in its character to the pre- 
sent measure. 

Sm JOHN GORST (Chatham) said, 
he must deny that there was any agree- 
ment on both sides of the House on this 
question. If this provision was allowed 
to pass, Her Majesty’s Government must 
take the sole responsibility of its pass- 
ing. He had always been in the main 
favourable to the principle of the con- 
stituency paying the necessary expenses 
of the election; but he never dreamt 
of suggesting that that principle should 
be hastily adopted by Parliament in its 
expiring days. The persons most affected 
by this proposed change in the law had 
had no opportunity of expressing their 
opinions on the matter. It was desirable 
that the ratepayers should have an op- 
portunity of considering the question, 
and Parliament should wait until it had 
a clear statement on the part of the rate- 
payers that they were willing to accept 
the burden. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) said, he believed that the Govern- 
ment would not feel their responsibility 
in this matter overwhelming. On a 
question of Order, he asked whether, 
having passed Sections 2, 3, 4, and 5 of 
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the Bill, it was now competent for an 
hon. Member to move to omit this 
Schedule ? If the Schedule were omitted 
and nothing proposed in substitution, 
the Bill would be reduced to an ab- 
surdity. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, there was 
nothing contrary to Order in moving 
the omission of the Schedule, because 
another Schedule might be brought up 
in substitution, or if the Schedule was 
struck out consequential changes might 
be made in the portions of the Bill to 
which the hon. Member called attention. 

Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE (Surrey, 
Reigate) said, that if the country was 

ing to be, as seemed probable, sub- 
jected to the trouble of elections closely 
following one another, a heavy burden 
would be thrown on the ratepayers. He 

rotested against this provision passing 
into law in the closing days of an ex- 
piring Parliament. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 97; Noes 
65: Majority 32.—(Div. List, No. 132.) 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


COAL MINES BILL.—[Bu 92.] 
(Sir Richard Cross, Mr. Stuart-Wortley, 
Mr. Forwood.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress 11th June. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Repeal of part of s. 18 of 
35 and 36 Vict. c. 78) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Attendance at inquest of 
relatives of deceased person). 

Str R. ASSHETON OROSS (Lanca- 
shire, 8. W., Newton): Theclause provides 
that where an inquest is held it ‘‘ shall 
be lawful for the husband, wife, child, 
or other near relative” of the deceased 
to attend in person or by agent, and to 
examine any witness, subject to the 
order of the Coroner. I propose to leave 
out the words ‘‘ husband, child, or other 
near,” and to substitute the word 
“any.” 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ husband, 
child, or other near’ stand part of the 
Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘That the word ‘any’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
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Clause 3 (Formal investigation as to 
explosion or accident). 
Sm: R. ASSHETON CROSS explained 
that in regard to this clause he was pre- 
to accept the clause as drafted in 
e Government Bill. 


Question, ‘‘ That Clause 3 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 


Clause 4 (Appointment of an assessor 
to coroner) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Short titles and construction 
of Acts) agreed to. 


Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tar HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Broapuursr) (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) moved a new clause in 
substitution of Clause 3. 


Question, ‘‘ That the Clause be added 
to the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, considered ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


MARRIED WOMEN (MAINTENANCE IN 
CASE OF DESERTION) 
BILL.—[{Br1 111.] 

(Mr. Pulley, Mr. Thomas Blake, Mr. Winter- 
botham, Mr. Warmington.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Further Proceeding on going into 
Committee [19th May } resumed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. . 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Wife may summon husband 
for desertion). 
Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth- 
shire, W.): The clause, as it stands, 
rovides that where a married woman 
is deserted by her husband, it shall be 
lawful for her to summon him before the 
justices, who, if satisfied that he is able 
wholly or in part to maintain his wife 
and family, may order that the wife shall 
be no longer bound to cohabit with her 
husband, and that such order shall have 
the force and effect of a decree of judi- 
cial separation on the ground of cruelty. 
I propose to amend the clause by leaving 
out that portion which provides that the 
order of the justices shall have the effect 


of a decree of separation on the ground 
of cruelty. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 

’ to ‘ pro- 


14, leave out from “order 
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vide,” in line 18 inclusive.—( Mr. War- 
mington.) 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARMINGTON moved, in page 
2, to omit the words— 


** That the 1 custody of any children of 
the marriage under the age of 10 years shall in 
the discretion of the Court or magistrate be 
given to the wife,’’ 

Question, ‘‘That those words stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. WARMINGTON moved, in the 
same sub-section, in lines 7 and 8, to 
leave out the words “‘ or for the custody 
of the children by the wife.” 

Question, ‘“‘ That those words stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARMINGTON moved, in line 
11, to strike out the words “ or for the 
custody of the children.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARMINGTON moved, in line 
15, to leave out the words— 


** And provided also that all orders made 
under this Act shall be subject to ry to the 
Probate and Admiralty Division of the High 
Court of Justice.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS (Lan- 
cashire, 8.W., Newton): I should like to 
have some assurance from the hon. and 
learned Attorney General that the clause, 
as it has been altered, is satisfactory. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cartes Russert) (Hackney, 8.): I 
have carefully considered the Amend- 
ments proposed by the hon. Gentleman, 
and I am satisfied with them. The 
objectionable parts of the Bill have been 
entirely excised; and, as it stands now, 
it simply provides a direct civil remedy 
for maintenance in case of desertion. 
My right hon. Friend is aware that the 
present law of subsistence is unsatisfac- 
tory. This Bill gives a more direct 
remedy. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Summons, how granted) 
agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Short title) agreed to. 


Mr. WARMINGTON: I now pro- 
pose to insert the following clause after 
Clause 1 :— 
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“From and after the ing of this Act it 
shall be lawful for any child, if of the age of 
ten years, and for any adult person on behalf 
and as next friend of any child whom his or her 
father is bound to maintain, to summon such 
father before any two justices in petty sessions, 
or any stipendiary magistrate, and thereupon 
such justices or magistrate, if satisfied that such 
father, being able wholly or in to maintain 
such child, has wilfully refused or neglected so 
to do, may order that such father shall pay to 
such person or persons who shall be named in 
such order as the person to receive the same, 
and who shall be willing to undertake to apply 
the moneys to be received under such order in 
or towards the proper maintenance of such 
child (so far as the monies to be received under 
such order shall extend), such weekly sum as 
the court or magistrate may consider to be in 
accordance with the means of such father and 
with any other means available for the main- 
tenance of such child. 

“« Any order made under this section shall be 
enforceable and enforced in the manner men- 
tioned in section one of this Act, and may from 
time to time be raised in the manner mentioned 
in such section, upon proof that the means of 
the father or child have been altered in amount 
since the original order or any subsequent order 
raising it shall have been made.”’ 


This clause is intended to place the law 
in regard to children who are deserted 
by their father upon the same footing 
as that which applies to the case of a 
married woman deserted by her husband, 
and it provides for the issue of a sum- 
mons against the fatherand the enforce- 
ment of the order of the Court. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS (Lan- 
cashire, 8.W., Newton) : I should like to 
have the opinion of the Attorney Gene- 
ral in regard to this clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cuartes Russert) (Hackney, 8.): The 
clause simply applies, in the case of a 
child who is deserted by its father, the 
same provisions which are applied toa 
wife deserted by her husband. I have 
no objection to it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill reported, with an amended Title; as 
amended, considered ; read the third time, 
and passed. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY RESTORATION 
BILL.—[Bri11 284.] 
(Mr. Secretary Childers, Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Tue SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fow er) (Wol- 
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verhampton, E.), in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, its 
object was to give authority to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners to make grants 
out of funds under their control for the 
restoration of Westminster Abbey. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —({ Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 
tingham, 8.) said, he did not intend to 
offer any opposition to the principle of 
the Bill, because Westminster Abbey 
was a structure in which Nonconformists 
took as much interest as Episcopalians. 
He thought it strange, however, that 
the repair and maintenance of the Abbey 
should be imposed upon an Ecclesiastical 
Body such as the Dean and Chapter, 
which could not have much experience 
in such matters. The Dean and Chap- 
ter were, no doubt, admirably consti- 
tuted for the discharge of their eccle- 
siastical duties ; but they were no better 

ualified for the maintenance of the 

bbey than others that might be named. 
He thought it would be much more 
reasonable if the care and maintenance 
of the Abbey should be placed—like 
the Scottish churches—in the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Board of Works. What, 
hv wever, he new asked for was informa- 
tion respecting the present system in 
force ; who was responsible for the re- 
pairs ordered ; whether an architect or 
a builder was called in; whether there 
was a permanent appointment of the 
architect and builder; or whether the 
work required to be done was carried 
out in sections, or whether fresh con- 
tracts were taken; and if the House of 
Commons was made acquainted, from 
time to time, with the progress of the 
restoration? The Deaa and Chapter, 
he saw, were, according to the Bill, to 
report to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners the amount of money they had 
spent. He thought it strange that one 
Hoclesiastical Body should be called 
upon to report to another Ecclesiastical 
Body, in reference to a matter of this 
nature ; and, so far as he was concerned, 
he did not think that the thing was 
altogether on a satisfactory footing. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster) said, he thought that the hon. 
Member for Nottingham could hardly 
be serious in making the suggestion 
that the Treasury should add to its 
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other duties the charge of the ecclesias- 
tical buildings. It must be quite clear 
to the hon. Member that the Dean and 
Chapter were responsible, and to as 
high authority as Parliament itself—the 
public opinion of this country—for the 
maintenance of the Abbey, which was 
an ornament not only dear to them as 
an ecclesiastical building, but which 
was also of great value and dear to the 
whole country. An arrangement was 
made some time ago between the Dean 
and Chapter and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for the appropriation of cer- 
tain funds for the purpose of restoring 
and maintaining the fabric of the Abbey ; 
but those funds had proved altogether 
insufficient, and they now came, not to 
ask for a grant from Parliament, but that 
authority should be given to the Com- 
missioners to make un advance out of 
funds which came into their hands for 
the maintenance and restoration of the 
edifice. The advance would be secured 
on the estates of the Dean and Chapter, 
and only that day he had received a 
letter from the Dean stating how sadly 
the repairs were needed. 
Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
Whitehaven) said, he was far more 
isposed to agree with the hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. Carvell Williams) 
than with the right hon. Gentleman. 
It was not now for the first time that he 
stated that the sooner the cathedral 
churches of this country were out of the 
hands of the Deans and Chapters the 
better. There was hardly a cathedral 
church in England which had not been 
seriously damaged by the Deans and 
Chapters acting on the advice of church 
architects. He would not object to the 
second reading of the Bill provided he 
had an assurance from the Secretary to 
the Treasury that the money to be ad- 
vanced by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners should be expended on nothing 
whatever but the necessary repairs, and 
that no restoration would be carried out. 
No church had suffered more than 
Westminster Abbey. The late Dean 
was a worthy man, but he was not well 
instructed in art, and he fell under the 
dominion of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, 
and the carrying out of certain ideas 
and crotchets ran away with all the 
funds which ought to have been ex- 

nded in proper repairs. He saw in 
the Bill that the money was to be spent 
on “substantial repairs, restorations, 


Mr. W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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and improvements.” It was not de- 
sirable that the church architects should 
be allowed to alter any of the main 
features of the building according to 
their fancies. Such were the vast powers 
vested in the Dean and Chapter that if 
they thought fit they might pull down 
the magnificent western tower. He 
hoped he should obtain an assurance 
from the Secretary to the Treasury that 
the word “restorations” would be 
struck out. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
that the Bill did not in any way inter- 
fere with the custodians of the Abbey, 
who were the Dean and Chapter. But 
a letter had been received from the 
Dean in which he said that this was no 
question of ornamentation or beautify- 
ing the exterior, but simply to prevent 
it from coming down, and that it was 
for that and nothing else the funds were 
required. He would not himself object 
to see the word “ restorations ” omitted. 
The sole object of the Bill was to give 
£10,000 simply and solely for repairs. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


QUESTION. 


——— 0 —— 
PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury what would be the Business 
taken to-morrow ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
that he should to-morrow move the 
second reading of the Appropriation Bill. 
On that his right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Oouncil (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) would make his statement on 
education. The Appropriation Bill 
would then be proceeded with, and 
subsequently other Government Busi- 
ness having relation to financial and 
other matters and entitled to precedence 
on Thursday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 
Resolution [11th June] reported, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to apply a sum out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year ending on the 


thirty-first day of March, one thousand eight 
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hundred and eighty seven, and to appropriate 
the Supplies granted in this Session of Parlia- 
ment, and that Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Mr. Henry H. Fowier 
do prepare and bring it in. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 17th June, 1886. 


MINUTES.}]—Pvstic Buus—First Reading— 
Losses by Riot (Compensation) * (156) ; 
Terms of Removal (Scotland) * (157); Poor 
Law Loans and Relief (Scotland) * (158) ; 
Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries* (159) ; 
Medical Acts Amendment* (155); Coal 
Mines* (160); Turnpike Roads (South 
Wales) * (161); Parliamentary Elections 
(Returning§Officers) Act (1875) Amendment* 
(162) ; Conveyancing (Scotland) Acts Amend- 
ment (163); Married Women ‘(Maintenance 
in Case of Desertion) * (164); Land Tax 
Commissioners’ Names® (165)'; Peterhead 
Harbour of Refuge * (166). 

Third Reading — Labourers (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment (120); Patents} Amendment * 
(133), and passed. 

Provistonat Onper Butts — First Reading — 
Local Government (County Divisions) * 
(167); Local Government (Highways) * 
(168); Local Government (Poor Law) (No. 
7)* (169); Local Government (No. 3)* 
(170); Local Government (No. 4) * (171); 
Local Government (No. 5) * (172). 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
(The Lord FitzGerald.) 
(xo, 120.) THIRD READING. 


Bill read 3* (according to order). 
On the Motion of The Lord Cron- 


curry, the following new clause (A) in- 
serted after Clause 2 :— 


“The sixth section of the Labourers (Ire- 
land) Act, 1883, shall be amended, and shall be 
read as if the words following were added at 
the end of the said section, ‘And, save by 

ment with the owner and occupier, such 
lands only shall be selected as immediately ad- 
join, and are accessible from, a then existing 
public road.’ ’”” 


New Olause agreed to. 


Moved, in Clause 13, at end add— 

“ And the Local Government Board may re- 
fuse to confirm a scheme or part of a scheme 
where a petition} against) the} scheme shall be 
signed and lodged by ratepayers whose hold - 
ings, or the aggregate of whose holdings, are 
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valued under the Acts relating to the valuation 
of rateable property in Ireland at three-fourths 
of the whole annual value of any electoral 
division or townland included in the scheme 
and defined in the petition against the scheme.” 
—(The Lord Cloneurry.) 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he was 
willing to accept the Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Moved, to insert the following new 
Clause :— 

‘‘No appointment made under this Act or 
under the said Acts shall be valid until it has 
received the sanction of the Local Government 
— for Ireland.” —( The Lord Viscount Midle. 
ton. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he was 
unable to accept the new clause, but 
was prepared to adopt one enabling the 
Local Government Board for Ireland 
to remove any officer appointed under 
the Act if necessary. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, he was 
quite willing to withdraw his clause in 
favour of the proposal of the noble 
and learned bok 

New Clause (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

On the Motion of The Lord Frrz- 
Geratp, the following Amendment 
made :— 


(Power to remove officers.) 

“(C.) Any officer or person appointed to any 
office or place under the Act, or under the said 
Acts, may be removed from such office or place 
by the Local Government Board for Ireland.” 

(Repeal of 48 & 49 Vict. c. 77, s. 6.) 

as } The sixth section of the Labourers 
(Lreland) 
pealed.”’ 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Act, 1885, shall be, and is hereby re- 


CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Eari of Dathousie.) 
(No. 163.) FIRST READING. 
Bill read 1* (according to order). 


Tue Duxs or ARGYLL said, this was 
a Bill which had just been read a first 
time, and which, as he understood, 
affected to a very large extent, and in 
an injurious manner, the property of 
many of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, 
as well as that of many individual pro- 
prietors in that country. He under- 
stood that it was a Bill which had 
— through the other House with 

ardly a word of explanation or com- 
ment, and even without any debate. 
Many of those persons whose property 
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was most injuriously affected by the 
Bill were not aware that it had been 
introduced. He therefore wished to 
ask his noble Friend below him (Earl 
Spencer) when he proposed to move the 
second reading of the Bill? It was one 
which, in his (the Duke of Argyll’s) 
opinion, ought not to be passed into law 
during the present Session, because he 
thought that Parliament had not had 
time to consider it properly. 

Tar LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Earl Spencer) said, he 
wished he could deal with the Bill, but 
unfortunately it was not in his charge. 
The Secretary for Scotland, who had 
charge of it, was obliged to be absent 
from his place that evening; but he 
should have proposed that the Bill be 
read a second time to-morrow, as the 
time for winding up the Business of 
Parliament was rather short. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON hoped that the noble Earl 
would not press the second reading of 
the Bill to-morrow. The Bill was not 
yet printed, and it was doubtful whether 
it would be circulated to-morrow. The 
Bill contained a number of intricate pro- 
visions which affected in a very serious 
manner an enormous amount of property 
all over Scotland. 

Eart SPENCER said, he was quite 
willing to defer the second reading 
until Monday. 

Tur Duxe or ARGYLL gave Netice 
that he would move that the Bill be 
read a second time that day three months. 
He had seen the Bill, and he knew that 
it was very seriously objected to by 
many of the burghs in Scotland. It 
was particularly objected to by the 
capital of Scotland. That morning he 
had received a telegram and letter point- 
ing out the grave nature of the Bill. He 
did not think it ought to be proceeded 
with this Session. 

Lorpv WATSON said, the Royal burghs 
of Scotland were indebted to the noble 
Duke for the notice he had given of op- 
position to the Bill. The Bill had been 
pressed on in a somewhat rapid man- 
ner. It was not known to many of the 

rsons interested in it, and it had not 

en submitted to all of the learned 
bodies in Scotland for their revision or 
approval. 


Bill to be printed; and to be read 2* 
on Monday next. 


The Duke of Argyll 


{COMMONS} 
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ISLANDS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
—THE NEW HEBRIDES—ACTION OF 
THE FRENCH. 

NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, as the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs is not pre- 
sent, I beg to give Notice that to-morrow 
I shall ask him whether he has any in- 
formation to give to the House with re- 
spect to the reported and the unexpected 
action of the French Government in the 
New Hebrides ? 


House adjourned at Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 17th June, 1886. 


MINUTES.]— Private Brits (dy Order)— 
Second Reading—Orkney Roads, put off. 

Considered as amended — Shanklin and Chale 
Railway (Extension to Freshwater)*. 

Pustic Bitis — Ordered —- First Reading — 
Merchandise (Fraudulent Marking) * [291]. 

First Reading — Patents Amendment * [ 289). 

Second Reading — Consolidated Fund (Appro- 
priation); Incumbents of Benefices Loans 
Extension* [276]: Public Works Loans * 
[288]; Idiots* [287]; Revising Barristers’ 
Appointment * [245]; Oxford University 
(Justices) * (2801. 

Committee — Report — Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) * [285]; Westminster Abbey 
Restoration * [284]; Shop Hours Regulation 
(re-comm.) [216]. 

Committee— Report — Third Reading — Patriotic 
Fund* [271]; oe Diseasss (Ani- 
mals) * [268]; Tithe Rent-Charge (Extra- 
ordinary) Redemption (re-comm.) [264]. 

Considered as amended—Public Works Loans 
Tramways Ireland)* [259]; Sea Fishing 

oats (Scotland) * (270). 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Intoxi- 
cating Liquors (Sale to Children) [157}, 
and passed. 

Third Reading —Customs * [267], and passed. 

Re-committed-. Committee— Report —Considered as 
amended— Third Reading —Returning Officers’ 
Charges (Scotland) * [281], and passed. 

Withdrawn— Church Sites (Compulsory Powers 
oe * [171]; Parliamentary Elections * 
82 


ProvistonaL Orper Bitts—Second Reading — 
Elementary Education Confirmation (Bir- 
mingham) * [272]; Elementary Education 
Confirmation (London) * (273). 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
cmmegemee 
ORKNEY ROADS BILL [Lords] (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
I rise for the purpose of moving, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time on this day three months. 
The reason I take that course is that I 
regard the measure as a piece of excep- 
tional legislation. In the first place, its 
name—‘‘the Orkney Roads Bill”—is 
altogether a misnomer, and conveys a 
misapprehension. It is not promoted 
by the county of Orkney at all; but, on 
the contrary, it ia petitioned against by 
the Commissioners of Supply of that 
county. I myself presented a Petition 
against the Bill on their behalf in Feb- 
ruary last. I have said that it does not 
deal with the Orkney roads; it is pro- 
moted by four Island proprietors to re- 
lieve themselves of their share of the 
Consolidated Public Road Debt, with 
the view of throwing the entire burden 
on the other Islands and the Mainland 
proprietors. It is, in point of fact, an 
attempt, by a Private Bill, to set aside 
the provisions of the Roads and Bridges 
Act, which was passed so recently as the 
year 1878, and by which the manage- 
ment of roads in Scotland is regulated. 
That Bill deals with the maintenance of 
roads in the Orkneys, but not specially 
with the debt upon them ; and these four 
proprietors of Island property are now 
trying to relieve themselves of their 
share of the debt, in order to throw it 
upon the proprietors of land and heri- 
tages on the Mainland and other Islands. 
The effect, if they are allowed to relieve 
themselves of the responsibility, will be 
to increase the burden borne by their 
neighbours. I must say that I think it 
would be highly improper for Parlia- 
ment to relieve private individuals in 
this manner by a Private Bill, and by 
so doing to set aside a Public Act passed 
only eight years ago, which dealt with 
the whole question. The Orkney roads 
were constructed under two Acts of Par- 
liament passed in 1857 and 1867, and 
under the provisions of those Acts most 


{June 17, 
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of the existing Island roads were made. 
The whole of the roads, however, were 
not constructed by means of borrowed 
money, and the principal promoter of 
this Bill constructed three roads in the 
Island with which he is connected upon 
a valuation assessment by virtue of a 
private arrangement between himself 
and his tenants. He himself undertook 
to pay a portion of the poor rates, and 
by that means the roads were con- 
structed, the tenants consenting to an 
increased assesment in order to meet the 
charge for making the roads. The roads 
were constructed, piece by piece, in the 
course of a series of years, and no debt 
was incurred. If, under the present 
Bill, it is intended that the tenants 
should be relieved of the cost of main- 
taining the roads, there might be some 
fairness in the proposal; but if the Bill 
passes, although it will, undoubtedly, 
relieve the proprietors, it will not confer 
any benefit whatever on those who ac- 
tually did make the roads. It will, un- 
doubtedly, relieve certain proprietors 
who are the promoters of the Bill; but 
the occupying tenants and the pro- 
prietors of other Island property, who 
get no benefit from the roads in the 
Mainland, will receive no benefit at all. 
No doubt, some of the Islands get a 
smaller advantage from the Mainland 
roads than others; but it has been dis- 
tinctly proved that a great number of 
the inhabitants of these Islands do derive 
benefits from the Mainland roads. These 
roads were mainly constructed under the 
auspices and at the instigation of the 
Island proprietors, with the object of 
affurding as much benefit as possible to 
the inhabitants of the Islands, who are 
at liberty to carry their horses and carts 
over these roads, while a large number 
of them travel over them by foot. The 
postal communication goes over miles 
of these Mainland roads, and, conse- 
quently, the inhabitants generally derive 
large benefit from them. The principle 
of the Roads and Bridges Act of 1878 
was that the whole of the roads in the 
county should be maintained by those 
who make use of them. All the tolls 
were to be abolished, and the whole of 
the debts were consolidated. The duty 
of maintaining the roads fell upon the 
elected and proprietary trustees. The 
object of the Ket was to put the manage- 
ment of the roads in the hands of one 
body, as far as possible, so that they 
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should be maintained for the benefit of 
the entire community. The Act deals 
exceptionally in some cases with the 
debts which had been incurred prior to 
the passing of the Act; but the pro- 
prietors in the Islands of Orkney do not 
appear to have seen any reason why 
they should be placed in any exceptional 
position, judging from the action they 
took when the Roads and Bridges Bill 
was before Parliament. They acquiesced 
in the principle of that Bill, and they re- 
frained from disputing the provisions of 
the Act from 1878 down to 1883, when 
the Act came into full operation. Since 
1883 there has been no protest against 
the Act, and it is only now that these 
four Island proprietors have come for- 
ward to protest against it, and to endea- 
vour by a Private Bill to set aside it spro- 
visions. If this Bill passes, the tenants 
on the Islands where there are no roads 
may fairly be asked to be relieved of all 
payment for road maintenance in their 
district, and a very great hardship will 
be inflicted upon the townspeople—the 
householders in towns upon the Main- 
land and in the Islands who will still be 
called upon to pay this debt. Under 
the Roads and Bdges Act the assess- 
ment in the small towns has been prac- 
tically doubled. By the local Orkney 
Road Acts of 1857 and 1867 the house- 
holders in the towns only pay half-rates; 
but the Roads and Bridges Act made 
the assessment uniform for all houses, 
lands, and tenements. The result has 
been that the inhabitants of Stromness 
and St. Margaret’s Hope, and of the 
fishing Islands, have had to pay a double 
assessment for roads from which they only 
derived indirect benefit; and if this Bill 
passes an additional burden will be 
thrown upon all the Mainland proprie- 
tors. It is calculated that the assess- 
ment in the towns will be increased to 
the extent of one-third. That I submit 
would be a great hardship, and the in- 
habitants generally protest against being 
called upon to pay a larger assessment 
from which they will derive no propor- 
tional benefit. The roads which have 
been constructed by the promoters of 
this Bill share with the other Road 
Trusts in the management of the roads 
in the Orkneys; and it seems to me that 
the promoters, who are perfectly well 
able to contribute their share towards 
the burden, ought not to be afforded the 
relief which is contemplated by this 


Mr. Lyeli 


{COMMONS} 
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Bill. Their property has been benefited 
more by the passing of the Roads and 
Bridges Act of 1878 than almost that of 
any other proprietor in the Orkneys. I 
may add that the Commissioners of 
Supply have petitioned against the Bill. 
It is an attempt on the part of the pro- 
moters to relieve themselves of a legiti- 
mate burden, in order that they may 
throw it upon the great bulk of the 
householders and landowners on the 
Mainland of Orkney. I beg, therefore, 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time upon this day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day three months.” —(Jfr. Lyell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities): The hon. Mem- 
ber who has just spoken has rightly de- 
scribed this Bill as one to relieve certain 
Island proprietors of their share of the 
debt for the roads on the Mainland of 
Orkney. The hon. Member stated fur- 
ther, as an objection to this Bill, that 
it is an attempt by private legislation 
to interfere with the provisions of a 
Public Act. That may appear to be 
so at first sight; but the question is 
whether there is not sufficient justifi- 
cation for the proposal? The hon. 
Member said that the promoters of the 
Bill wish to relieve themselves of a 
burden, and throw it upon others. I 
think it would be more correct to say 
that they are protesting, by this Bill, 
against a burden being imposed upon 
them which was never contemplated at 
the time the Roads and Bridges Act 
for Scotland was passed. The roads in 
the Orkneys have been made, as the hon. 
Member said, under two Private Acts 
passed in the years 1857 and 1867. All 
the roads in the Orkneys have, I believe, 
been made under those Acts, and the 
guiding principle of the Acts was that 
each Island should be constituted into 
and form a separate district for roads. 
Except when otherwise specially pro- 
vided, the assessments were to be levied 
in pursuance of these Acts on the Island 
or district in which the roads were 
constructed. The roads were made 
on the principle that each Island 
formed a separate district in itself. 
When the Roads and Bridges Act of 
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1878 was passed a general principle was 
adopted with regard to the maintenance 
of roads; but with respect to the burden 
of debt, as the hon. Member has stated, 
special provisions were made where ex- 
ceptional circumstances were shown to 
require them. In the case of two 
counties—Argyllshire and Forfarshire 
—special provisions were made with 
regard to the incidence of the old debt ; 
and no doubt if the people of Orkney had 
been properly alive to their interests 
they would have obtained similar treat- 
ment to that which was accorded by Par- 
liament to the inhabitants of the counties 
of Argyll and Forfar. But that idea 
does not seem to have dawned upon the 
minds of the people of Orkney. They do 
not appear to have comprehended that 
the Act of 1878 would affect them in 
the way in which it has. That was a 
mistake for which they must bear the 
blame; but, at the same time, as it 
bears very hardly on individuals, surely 
it is not unreasonable that the persons 
who feel themselves aggrieved should 
desire relief from the injustice to which 
they have been subjected, and ask 
Parliament to correct the mistake. It 
is with the object of removing the in- 
justice that this Bill has been promoted. 
The state of the case is this. On the 
roads of what is called the Mainland 
of Orkney, which is the largest Island 
of the group which forms the Orkneys, 
there is a considerable amount of debt; 
but on the other Islands there are 
very few cases of debt. Some of them 
have none at all. Indeed, some of them 
have no roads at all; others have made 
their own roads; and this considerable 
debt applies only to the Mainland of 
Orkney. I do not agree with my hon. 
Friend that the roads of one Island are 
necessarily of use to the people who live 
on another, especially in the Orkneys, 
where the communication between the 
different Islands is not of such a nature 
as to make the roads of the Mainland of 
use to the inhabitants of the other 
Islands. The principle which is now 
contended for, although not recognized 
as applying to debt, in the Act of 1878, 
is recognized with reference to the con- 
struction and maintenance of new roads 
and bridges. In the 58th section of that 
Act it is provided that new bridges and 
roads cannot be constructed except on 
the responsibility of the persons who live 
on the Island in which they are made ; 


Orkney 
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so that one Island is not responsible for 
the cost of constructing roads and bridges 
on another. This is the only principle 
which I think can be considered fair, 
and it is upon that principle that the 
roads and bridges have been constructed 
hitherto. It certainly seems inequitable 
that the burden of the old debt should 
be spread over those who before the 
passing of the Act had no responsibility 
whatever connected with it. My hon. 
Friend has said that the proprietors who 
have promoted this Bill were parties to 
the making of the roads on the Main- 
land, and consequently to the contract- 
ing of the debt. There, again, the hon. 
Member is altogether under a mistake. 
No doubt, as members of the Commis- 
sion of Supply, and as Members of the 
County Board, they gave their approval 
to the plans which were submitted 
to them for the construction of the 
roads, and for raising the money to 
defray the cost of construction. But 
at that time they knew that they them- 
selves, as being interested in other 
Islands, had no responsibility whatever 
for the financial part of the transaction. 
Therefore, it is scarcely fair to say that 
because the Commissioners of Supply 
approved of the construction of the 
roads of the Mainland, the proprietors 
in other Islands should be saddled 
with a share of the debt in contract- 
ing which they had no interest what- 
ever. I may mention, also, that the 
objection which at first sight meets us 
in regard to this Bill was considered 
by the Secretary for Scotland ; and he 
replied, through the Under Secretary, 
that while of opinion that it was 
undesirable to override the scheme of 
legislation embodied in the Roads and 
Bridges (Scotland) Act of 1878, as is 
proposed in this Bill, he considered that 
the circumstances of the Islands of 
Orkney were of a very special nature, 
and he intimated that it was not his 
intention to make any objection to the 
Bill being proceeded with. The pro- 
visions of the Bill have already been 
adopted by the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and the measure now comes down 
to this House for our consideration. 
There can be no doubt that if the posi- 
tion of the roads in these Islands had 
been brought under the consideration of 
Parliament in 1878 special provision 
would have been inserted in the Act 
passed in that year, giving to the 
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smaller Islands of Orkney the same re- | upon the roads of those counties. I was 
lief that was given, on similar grounds, |a Member of this House at the time 
in Forfarshire and Argyllshire. In those that Act passed, and I took an active 
counties there existed a large debt upon | part in promoting the amendment of 
certain roads. That debt was retained | the Bill in that particular. I know that 
in the position which it occupied at the | what we did on that occasion was a 
time of the passing of the Act, and it source of great satisfaction to the people 
was not spread over other portions of | of — who strongly objected to 
the counties. No doubt the people of | be included in the general provisions 
Orkney were in fault in not having pro- | of the Bill. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
perly brought their case under the notice | Lyell) is undoubtedly correct in stating 
of Parliament while the Roads and that no objection was raised by the peo- 
Bridges Act was being passed; but they | ple of Orkney at the time of the passing 
did not think the Act would affect them | of the Roads and Bridges Act to their 
in the way it bas done. That may be | being included in the provisions of that 
explained in thisway. The Act of 1878 | Bill; but, as my hon. Friend opposite 
was popularly regarded in Scotland asan (Mr. Campbell) has said, there can be 
Act for the abolition of tolls, and there | very little doubt that if the proprietors 
never were any tolls levied in Orkney. | of land in these Islands had come for- 
It seems never to have occurred to the | ward in 1878, and had made the repre- 
people of these Islands that they would | sentation which they now make, the Go- 
be affected by the Act, and therefore they | vernment would not only have listened 
made no representation to Parliament. to them, but would have meted out to 
I believe that if they had made a repre- | them the same exemption from the pro- 
sentation the same relief would have | visions of the Act which was given in 
been given as in the counties of Argyll | the case of Argyllshire and Forfarshire. 
and Forfar. I trust that under the | With regard to Argyllshire, it is pro- 
circumstances of the case the House | vided by the Argyll Local Act that the 
will consent to read this Bill a second | county shall be divided into districts, 
time. | and each district so divided is constituted 

Mr. RAMSAY (Falkirk, &c.): I) into a county of itself for road purposes, 
should regret very much if the state- with power at any time, by resolution, 
ment which has been made by the hon. | for the Road Trustees of each district to 
Member for Orkney (Mr. Lyell) should | dissolve its connection with the county 
induce this House to reject this Bill and | for road purposes, and thereby place 
refuse to send it to a Select Committee. themselves under the operation of the 
The hon. Gentleman said that the Com- | Roads and Bridges Act. Although it is 
missioners of Supply have opposed the | true, as the hon. Member for Orkney(Mr. 
Bill. I do not doubt it. I can easily | Lyell) has said, that many of the per- 
conceive that the Commissioners of Sup- | sons who live upon these Islands re- 
ply on the Mainland may very well desire | ceive little or no benefit from the roads 
that the burden for the interest of their on the Mainland, yet when they pass 
debt should be thrown upon property | over to the Mainland they have to 
which has neither contracted debt for| make use of the roads, even if they 
the making of roads nor derived any | travel only on foot. It might have been 
benefit from the expenditure which was|a matter for the consideration of a 
incurred in contracting the debt which Committee, seeing that the roads on the 
now exists; but I feel sure that such a Mainland are thus occasionally used, 
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course of injustice as that of compelling 
the owners and occupiers of land who 
gain no benefit from these roads, and 


who have no debt of their own to bear 


this burden, will not receive the sanc- 
tion of this House, and that the applica- 


tion of those proprietors for relief will | 


be attended to. The hon. Gentleman 


to what extent the Islands should be 
exempt—whether in whole or in part— 
from contributing towards the interest 
of the debt incurred for the construction 
of these roads; but there can be no rea- 
son for exempting them from their fair 
and proper contribution to the cost of 
maintaining them. As it is in the power 


opposite (Mr. Campbell) has referred to of the county of Orkney, at the option 
the exclusion of the counties of Argyll of the Road Trustees, to separate them- 
and Forfar from the operation of the | selves from the Local Acts and place 
Act of 1878 with regard to the debt | themselves exclusively under the Roads 
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and Bridges Act, I cannot see what 
und of complaint the Commissioners 
of Supply can have if any of their neigh- 
bours seek to be relieved from the pay- 
ment of a debt which they never con- 
tracted nor derived any advantage. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &e.): The Orkney group is com- 
posed of 22 Islands, and under the 
Roads and Bridges Act of 1878 they 
were formed into one county for the 
purposes of assessment, It is now pro- 
posed by some of the gentlemen holding 

roperty in some of the Islands to re- 
Revs themselves from their share of the 
debt incurred in making roads all over 
the county. The valuation assessment 
rental of these Islands is, I believe, 
£14,000, and their assessment to the 
debt amounts to about £450 a-year, 
which, if this Bill passes, would be 
thrown on the proprietors of houses and 
land on the Mainland for the debt in- 
curred in making roads all over the 
county. I think that would be most 
unfair, because the Act of 1878 made 
the county the unit for assessment. If 
Parliament is to allow the owners of 
property in one portion of the county to 
come in and free themselves from their 
portion of the liability for the debt in- 
curred in making the roads of the 
county, because they seldom use the 
roads in the course of 12 months, not only 
would the Act become a dead letter, but 
a great amount of confusion would arise 
and a very bad precedent for future 
legislation would be set. I trust the 
House will very carefully consider the 
matter before they consent to pass the 
Bill. I hope my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Orkney (Mr. Lyell) will press 
the Amendment to a division, and that 
the House will evince its desire to pro- 
tect the ratepayers generally from being 
unduly taxed, as they would undoubt- 
edly be if this Bill is allowed to become 
law. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
There is one point in connection with 
this Bill which I think is of some public 
importance. The Bill proposes to remedy 
a grievance which is alleged to exist in 
the Islands of Orkney in the same way 
as a similar grievance was remedied in 
the case of Argyllshire and Forfarshire 
by the Roads and Bridges Act of 1878. 
I have not the smallest objection to that 
being done ; but the grievance felt by the 
gentlemen who are promoting the Bill 
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is a grievance which is not confined to 
them. In the Report of the Crofters’ 
Commission attention was called to a 
number of cases in which the inhabitants 
are obliged to pay part of the assess- 
ment for making roads. Although they 
live in a part of the county far removed 
from the roads they are required to con- 
tribute to, in some instances, as much 
as 20 miles. The Commissioners recom- 
mended in their Report that the case of 
these ratepayers should be met by gene- 
ral legislation ; and I am of opinion that 
when we have a recommendation of that 
kind from an important Body we ought 
not to take the exceptional step now pro- 
posed, for the simple purpose of reliev- 
ing these four landed proprietors from 
the burden imposed upon them, but that 
the grievance which has been pointed 
out should be remedied by general legis- 
lation. That seems to me to be the 
best course which we can take in this 
case. It is a matter which requires 
to be dealt with by a public measure 
and not by a Private Bill, and for that 
reason I shall support the Amendment 
and vote against the second reading. 
Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS ayp 
MEANS (Mr. Oovurrney) (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I hope the House will hesi- 
tate before it decides upon rejecting this 
Bill at the present stage. I think it 
ought to follow the Constitutional prac- 
tice of reading the Biil a second time, 
and sending it upstairs to be considered 
by a Select Committee. Of course, it 
could not be considered this Session ; 
but, in accordance with the Resolution 
which was recently passed, the Bill will 
be suspended at the stage it will have 
reached, and its further progress de- 
ferred until next Session. I admit that 
the opposition to the Bill is based upon 
a principle which, as a general rule, I 
consider to be a sound one—namely, 
that you should not in a Private Bill 
interfere with a public law. I have laid 
down that principle myself once or twice 
in the course of the present Session, and 
I think it is a principle which should be 
invariably followed, unless there are 
strong and special grounds for taking a 
different course. I cannot see that in this 
Bill there is any attempt made with the 
future management and maintenance of 
the roads in Orkney, as prescribed in the 
Roads and Bridges Act ; and, therefore, 
I shall support the second reading. The 
opponents of the Bill object to the mea- 
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sure on the ground that it is a violation 
of the provisions of the Roads and 
Bridges Act. That is scarcely so, be- 
cause, so far as the Roads and Bridges 
Act is concerned, this Bill only affects 
the pre-existing debt which had een 
incurred in respect to the roads on the 
Mainland of Orkney before the Act of 
1878 was passed. The whole question, 
therefore, is whether the arrangements 
made in regard to the pre-existing debt, 
in the Roads and Bridges Act, is one 
which ought to be maintained? Now, 
the Roads and Bridges Act itself, as has 
already been pointed out, contained a 
special arrangement in regard to Argyll- 
shire and Forfarshire; and, therefore, 
the presumption is that as the case of 
Orkney is on all fours with those of 
Argyll and Forfar, if it had been 
brought before Parliament at the time 
the Roads and Bridges Bill was passing 
through this House a similar provision 
would have been made with respect to 
the debts already existing in the Islands 
of Orkney as was made in regard to the 
road debts of Argyll and Forfar. Under 
the Roads and Bridges Act the pre-ex- 
isting debts in Orkney were thrown upon 
the whole county, and, in consequence, 
certain districts which had incurred no 
debt whatever, but had paid for the 
construction of their own roads, were 
charged with a share of the debt in- 
curred in the construction of the roads 
upon the Mainland. By the same Act 
the debts of the county of Argyll were 
kept distinct, and the burden of defray- 
ing them was thrown upon the districts 
in which they had been incurred. The 
object of the present Bill is simply to 
earry out the same principle in re- 
ference to Orkney, and to confine the 
debts incurred before the passing of 
the Roads and Bridges Act to those 
portions of the county by which they 
were incurred. The measure does not 
in any respect apply to the future, but 
only to the past. The allegation of the 
Commissioners of Supply is that this 
case was overlooked, and that, in con- 
sequence, certain Islands in the Orkney 
group were subjected to an injustice 
which ought to be remedied. I do not 
propose to pass any opinion upon that 
allegation ; but I do submit that it is 
one which ought to be considered by a 
Committee upstairs. It is distinctly a 
case of that kind which cannot be judi- 
cially considered and disposed of in the 
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House itself. I may add that the Bill 
has already been before the other House, 
and sent down tothe House of Commons 
as a measure which ought to be sanc- 
tioned. I would strongly recommend 
the House to assent to the second read- 
ing of the Bill, so that in the due course 
of time it may go before a Select Com- 
mittee next Session, which will examine 
all the facts of the case, and see whether 
the promoters of the measure have made 
out a good case to justify Parliament in 
departing from the provisions of the 
Roads and Bridges Act with respect to 
the pre-existing debt of the Islands of 
Orkney. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 
82: Majority 1.—(Div. List, No. 133.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for three 
months. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Sranpinc ORDERS FOR THE SusPENSION 
oF Private Brits, or Brixs To con- 
FIRM ANY ProvistonaL ORDER OR 
CERTIFICATE. 


Tae OHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. Covurtysy) (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I have to move a series of 
Standing Orders to provide for the sus- 
pension of Private Bills and Provisional 
Orders during the remainder of the pre- 
sent Session, with the power of resuming 
them next Session at the stage they may 
occupy in this. The first provides that 
the promoters of every Private Bill 
which shall have been introduced into 
this House, or brought from the House 
of Lords in the present Session, shall 
have leave to suspend proceedings in 
order to proceed with the same Bill next 
Session. I may explain that it is cus- 
tomary to pass these Orders when the 
Session is about to be prematurely 
brought*to a close. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Promoters of every Private Bill 
which shall have been introduced into this 
House, or brought from the House of Lords in 
the present Session of Parliament, shall have 
leave to one any further proceeding there- 
upon, in order to proceed with the same Bill in 
the next Session of Parliament.’’—(The C4air- 
man of Ways and Means.) 

















Private 


Mr. SEXTON (Sligo, 8.): I see that 
this Order has undergone an alteration 
since it was placed upon the Paper. As 
it originally stood, the words were— 

“ The promoters of every Private Bill which 
has been introduced into this House.” 


It now stands— 


“The Promoters of every Private Bill which 
shall have been introduced into this House.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: The object of the 
alteration is simply to cover the case of 
Bills which may be brought up from the 
House of Lords after the passing of this 
Standing Order. 

Mr. SEXTON: The explanation is 
perfectly satisfactory; but before the 
House proceeded to affirm this Standing 
Order I thought hon. Members had a 
right to know what it exactly meant. 
On the 31st of May [ moved, in the Bel- 
fast Main Drainage Bill, to insert a new 
clause in reference to the municipal 
franchise of that city. I believe that 
the House was prepared to affirm that 
clause bya majority. An hon. Member 
above the Gangway on this side of the 
House moved that the consideration 
should be postponed in order that the 
Lords might, in the meantime, have an 
opportunity of considering a general Bill 
for extending the municipal franchise in 
the Irish boroughs. We assented to that 
proposal, and the consideration of the 
Belfast Bill was adjourned until Monday 
next; but, in the meantime, hon. Mem- 
bers above the Gangway blocked the 
Municipal Franchise Bill, and have, con- 
sequently, prevented it from reaching the 
House of Lords. If, by this first Stand- 
ing Order proposed by the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, it is intended to allow 
the promoters of the Belfast Main Drain- 
age Bill to suspend that Bill in its pre- 
sent stage and proceed with it in a 
Winter Session, without the insertion of 
the clause which I proposed on the 31st 
of May, and without the House of Lords 
—s passed the Municipal Franchise 
Bill, I feel bound to stigmatize the ar- 
rangement as a gross breach of faith. 
The clause which I proposed would 
have been inserted in the Belfast Bill 
three weeks ago if it had not been 
for the understanding which was arrived 
at that the Lords should have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion upon 
the Municipal Franchise Bill. Under 
these circumstances, I feel bound to 
move an Amendment to the Standing 
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Order proposed by the Chairman of 
Ways and Means to insert, after the 
word “ Bill,” in line 1, the words “‘ ex- 
cept the Belfast Main Drainage Bill.’’ 
If that Amendment is adopted, the pro- 
moters of the Belfast Main Drainage 
Bill will be unable, by taking advan- 
tage of the present form of the Standing 
Order, to delude, deceive, and humbug 
the House of Commons. I may remind 
the House that when this question was 
under discussion three weeks ago the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer distinctly 
intimated that we were entitled this 
Session either to have the Municipal 
Bill considered by the House of Lords, 
or to have the clause which I proposed 
inserted in the Belfast Main Drainage 
Bill. I must insist on the perform- 
ance of the engagement in one form or 
another, and I therefore beg to move 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, after 
the word ‘ Bill,” to insert the words 
“except the Belfast Main Drainage 
Bill.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS : With respect to the alteration 
which has been made in the verbiage of 
the Standing Order now under con- 
sideration—namely, the substitution of 
the words ‘‘shall have been”? for ‘‘ has 
been,” I may explain that it has only 
been done in order to provide for the 
case of a Bill which may, for instance, 
be brought up from the House of Lords 
to-morrow. As the Order now stands, 
it will apply to Bills not only already 
here, but to all which may be brought 
up from the other House before the 
close of the Session. I apprehend that 
there can be no objection to that _ 

sal. In regard to the Belfast Main 

rainage Bill, it is not intended that 
this Order should, nor will it, interfere 
in the slightest degree with the power, 
of the House over that Bill. The Bel- 
fast Bill stands for Consideration and 
Report on Monday next; and, whatever 
may be done with regard to this Stand- 
ing Order, when the Private Business 
of the House is reached on Monday 
it cannot be removed from the Order 
Paper. Asa matter of fact, when the 
Order is reached on Monday, it is per- 
fectly competent for any hon. Member 
to move that the Order be discharged 
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and that the Bill be withdrawn. The 
House may deal with the Order in any 
way it likes. This power of suspension 
has reference only to such Bills as sur- 
vive when the Session closes, and which 
it has been found impossible to go on 
with. They will be hung up, in accord- 
ance with the usual practice, until next 
Session. Whenever the Business of 
Parliament has been interrupted by a 
premature Dissolution, that has been the 
invariable practice, and the Bills which 
have survived, but have not been dis- 
posed of, have been hung up until the 
next Session. If the House decides to 
take no action at all in regard to the 
Belfast Main Drainage Bill, it will be 
brought up again next Session precisely 
at the point which it has now reached. 
This Standing Order will not in any 
way affect the power of the House to 
deal with that Bill. This Order will 
not affect the consideration of that Bill 
in any shape or form, and hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway may move the 
insertion in it of any clause they like. 

Mr. SEXTON: After the explanation 
of the hon. Gentlemen, and upon the 
clear understanding that the promoters 
of the Bill will not have the power on 
Monday next to withdraw it from the 
consideration of the House, I am per- 
fectly willing to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The hon. Gentleman will 
have full power of proceeding with, the 
adjourned debate upon his Amendment 
when the Bill is brought on on Mon- 
day. 
Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber withdraw his Amendment? 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Have the Government any 
objection to introduce the words of my 
hon. Friend as an Amendment? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wi1t14M Harcourt) Derby): 
I think it would be irregular to pass an 
Amendment upon a matter which stands 
on the Order Book for consideration on 
Monday next. If we were to insert the 
words proposed by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), it would have the 
effect of preventing the House from 
taking the Belfast Main Drainage Bill 
into consideration on Monday next. This 
Order is clearly meant to apply to Bills 
which have not been dealt with by the 
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House before the-Prorogation, and to 
continue such Bills in the stage they have 
reached after the re-assembling of the 
new Parliament. I certainly think that 
the best course for the hon. Member for 
Sligo to follow is to wait until Monday, 
and then take the course which ma 
seem to him to be best in regard to the 
Belfast Bill. So far as I am able to 
understand the matter, I think his object 
will be attained by deferring any ques- 
tion with regard to the Belfast Bill 
until Monday. This Order only applies 
to Bills which may not have been dis- 
posed of by the day of the Prorogation 
of Parliament; and before the Proroga- 
tion of Parliament takes place this Bill 
will have been disposed of in one way 
or other. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


(1.) Ordered, That the Promoters of every Pri- 
vate Bill which shall have been introduced into 
this House, or brought from the House of Lords 
in the present Session of Parliament, shall have 
leave to suspend any further proceeding there- 
upon, in order to proceed with the same Bill in 
the next Session of Parliament. 

(2.) Ordered, That the Promoters of every such 
Bill shall give notice in the Private Bill Office, 
not later than the day prior to the close of the 
present Session, of their intention to suspend 
any further proceedings thereon ; or, in the case 
of Bills which shall have been suspended on the 
Report of a Committee, or which, having 
this House, shall then be pending in the House 
of Lords, of their intention to proceed with the 
same Bill in this House in the next Session. 

(3.) Ordered, That an Alphabetical List of all 
such Bills, with a statement of the stage at 
which the same were suspended, shall a 
pared by the Private Bill Office, and printed. 

(4.) Ordered, That not later than three clear 
days after the next meeting of Parliament, 
every Bill which has been introduced into this 
House shall be deposited in the Private Bill 
Office, in the form required by Standing Order 
No. 201, with a declaration signed by the Agent 
annexed thereto, stating that the Bill is the 
same, in every respect, as the Bill with respect 
to which proceedings have been so suspended, 
at the last stage of its proceeding in the House 
in the present Session ; and, where any sum of 
money has been deposited, that such deposit 
has not been withdrawn, together with a certi- 
ficate of that fact from the proper officer of the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice 
in England or Ireland, or the Court of Exche- 
quer in Scotland, as the case may be. 

(5.) Ordered, That such Bills, indorsed by 
one of the Clerks in the Private Bill Office, as 
having been duly deposited with such declara- 
tions and certificates annexed, be laid by one of 
the Clerks of that Office upon the Table of the 
House, in the next Session of Parliament, in 
the order in which they shall stand upon such 
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16.) That in respect of every Bill so laid upon 
the Table, the Petition for the Bill, and the 
order of leave to bring in the same in the pre- 
sent Session, shall be read, and thereupon such 
Bill shall be read a first time; and a second 
time (if the Bill shall have been read a second 
time previously to its being suspended) ; and if 
such Bill shall have been reported by any Com- 
mittee in the present Session, the Order for re- 
ferring the Bill to a Committee shall be dis- 
pensed with, and the Bill ordered to lie upon 
the Table, or to be read a third time, as the case 
may be. : 

(7.) That in case any Bill brought from the 
House of Lords in the present Session, upon 
which the proceedings shall have been suspended 
in this House, shall be brought from the House 
of Lords in the next Session of Parliament, the 
Agent for such Bill shall deposit in the l’rivate 
Bill Office, prior to the first reading thereof, a 
declaration, stating that the Bill is the same, 
in every respect, as the Bill which was brought 
from the House of Lords in the present Session ; 
and where any sum of money has been deposited, 
that such deposit has not been withdrawn, to- 
gether with a certificate of that fact from the 

roper officer ; and so soon as one of the Clerks 
in the Private Bill Office has certified that such 
deposit has been duly made, the Bill shall be 
read a first time, and be further proceeded with 
in the same manner as Bills introduced into this 
House during the present Session. 

(8.) That all Petitions presented in the pre- 
sent Session ageinst Private Bills, or inst 
any Bill to confirm any Provisional Order or 
Certificate, and which stood referred to the Com- 
mittees on such Bills, shall stand referred to 
the Committees on the same Bills, in the next 
Session of Parliament ; and that all Notices and 
grounds of objection to the right of Petitioners 
to be heard given in the present Session within 
the time prescribed by the Rules of the Referees 
relating to such Notices shall be held applicable 
in the next Session of Parliament. 

(9.) That no Petitioners shall be heard before 
the Committee on such Bills, unless their Peti- 
tion shall have been presented within the time 
limited in the present Session. 

(10.) That in case the time limited for pre- 
senting Petitions against any such Bills shall 
not have expired at the close of the present 
Session, Petitioners may be heard before the 
Committee on such Bill, provided their Petition 
be presented previous to, or not later than, seven 
clear days after the next meeting of Parliament. 

(11.) That all Instructions to Committees on 
Private Bills in the present Session, which shall 
be suspended a to their being reported 
by any Committee, be Instructions to the Com- 
mittees on the same Bills in the next Session. 

(12.) That no new Fees be charged in respect 
of any stage of a Bill upon which Fees have 
already been incurred during the present Ses- 


sion. 

(13.) That all Standing Orders complied with 
in respect of any Public Bill introduced, or in- 
tended to be introduced, during the present 
Session, shall be held applicable to any Bill for 
the same objects introduced in the next Session, 
and where the Examiner has already reported 
upon the compliance with the Standing Orders 
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in respect of any such Bill, he shall only Re- 
port in the next Session whether any further 
Standing Orders are applicable. 

(14.) Bills to confirm any Provisional Order 
or Certificate introduced into this House, or 
brought from the House of Lords, in the present 
Session, shall be suspended from the close of 
the present Ssssion, in order to be proceeded 
with in the next Session of Parliament. 

(15.) That with regard to any such Bills the 
Order of Leave in the present Session shall be 
read, and thereupon the Bill shall be read a first 
time and a second time (if the Bill shali have 
been read a second time during the present 
Session); and if such Bill shall have been re- 
ported by any Committee in the present Session, 
the Order for referring the Bill to a Committee 
shall be dispensed with, and the Bill ordered to 
lie upon the Table, or to be read a third time, 
as the case may be. 

(16.) That all applications made, and Certifi- 
cates given, and all other proceedings taken 
with reference to any Bill introduced, or in- 
tended to be introduced, in the present Session 
for confirming any Provisional Order in respect 
to the Inclosure of Commons, under “ The 
Commons Act, 1876,’’ shall be deemed to apply 
to any Bill introduced for the same object in the 
next Session. 

(17.) That Standing Order 39 be suspended, 
and that the time for depositing Duplicates of 
any Documents relating to any Provisional 
Order or Certificate be extended to not later 
than seven clear days after the next meeting of 
Parliament. 

(18.) That all Petitions for Private Bills de- 
posited in the present Session, in the Private 
Bill Office, as to which the Examiners have not 
already reported, and all Petitions for leave to 
deposit a Petition for a Bill, or for additional 
Provision, deposited or presented during the 
present Session, shall be suspended from the 
close of the present Session, and the Standing 
Orders complied with in respect of the same 
shall be held applicable to such Petition or 
Petitions in the ensuing Session. 

(19.) That the said Orders be Standing Orders 
of this House, and be printed. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Standing Order 135, line 1, was read and 
amended by inserting, after the word ‘‘ owner,’ 
the word ‘* lessee.”’ 

Standing Order 183a, line 2, wus read and 
amended by inserting, after the word ‘‘ agree- 
ment,” the words ‘‘ or which extends the time 
for taking land compulsorily or by ment.” 

Standing Order 2004 was read and amended, 
in line 6, by leaving out the words “ on an Order 
of the House.”’ 

In line 8, by leaving out, after the word 
‘Order,’ the words “for the Second Reading 
of,’ and inserting the words “of the Day re- 
lating to.” 

In line 12, by leaving, out, after the word 
“ Order,” the words “for the Second Reading 
of,” and inserting the words “of the Day re- 
lating to.” 

be in line 13, by leaving out, after the word 
“ Bill,” the words “or the Order for commit- 
ment thereof, as the case may be.” —( The Chair- 
man of Ways and Means.) 
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QUESTIONS. 
—_—9—— 


POST OF FICE—LETTERS TO THE NIGER 
AND GULF OF GUINEA. 


Mr. HUTTON (Manchester, N.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, For what 
reason letters weighing not over half an 
ounce with 4d. stamps addressed to the 
British possessions on the Niger and in 
the Gulf of Guinea are — by the 
Post Office authorities, and returned to 
the writers marked insufficiently pre- 
paid ? 

Tae SECRETARY. ro THE TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowzer) ( Wol- 
verhampton, E.): On inquiry I fail to 
ascertain that any such letters have 
been opened at the Post Office and re- 
turned to the writers. If the hon. Mem- 
ber will furnish the Postmaster General 
with the particulars of any letters stated 
to have been so dealt with the matter 
shall be investigated. 


LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS (IRELAND)— 
NOTICE OF EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If it isa 
fact that the coastguards in Ireland 
receive notification of the time when 
examinations for the positions of light- 
house keepers on the Irish Coast are to 
be held, and that the information is not 
afforded to the light keepers, whose sons 
are thereby deprived of the opportunity 
of competing for those positions; and, 
whether the same facilities will be given 
to sons of light keepers to compete for 
places under the Board of Irish Lights 
as are now given to the sons of coast- 
guards ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rae BOARD 
(Mr. 0. T. D. Actanp) (Cornwall, Laun- 
ceston) (who replied)said: I am informed 
by the Commissioners of Irish Lights 
that, on application being made for the 
appointment of lightkeeper, a printed 
form of questions as to age, antecedents, 
&c., is sent to the applicant, and should 
his replies appear satisfactory his name 
is placed on a list with others to be 
called up for examination as occasion 
may require, the number placed on the 
list at a time being generally restricted 
to 12, and a preference given to those 
who have either been to sea or brought 
up to some trade. When an examina- 


tion is to be held, all the approved can- 
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didates get timely notice of the date 
thereof, no special notification being 
given to any in preference to others. As 
a matter of fact, there are in the service 
a number of men who are the sons of 
lightkeepers. 


ADMIRALTY (SHIP BUILDING, &c.)— 
CONTRACT PRICES. 


CommanpER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) (for Mr. Cuartes Witson) 
(Hull, W.) asked the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, The reason for so great a dif- 
ference in the contract prices given for 
building the Australia and Galatea, 
£152,000 each; Narcissus, £153,500; 
Orlando and Undaunted, £164,257 each; 
the tonnage and horse power being the 
same for each ship ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hissert) (Oldham): The 
contracts were given to the three firms 
who sent in the lowest tenders, and 
were so distributed to insure the most 
rapid completion of the ships, this being 
an object of the greatest importance. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (I[RELAND)--SIR 
JOHN LENTAIGNE. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What is the age of Sir 
John Lentaigne, Inspector of Industrial 
Schools; what time he is able to give 
to the daily discharge of his duties in 
that office; whether he has applied for 
an assistant ; and, whether it is intended 
to provide one; and, if so, who will be 
appointed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): Sir John 
Lentaigne, who is a tried and valuable 
public servant, has now, I understand, 
reached his 83rd year. He has recentl 
applied for an assistant, and the Trish 
Government had hopes that they might 
be able to make arrangements by which, 
while securing for some little time longer 
the aid of his large experience in the work- 
ing and management of reformatories 
and industrial schools, they might, to 
some extent, relieve him of the labour 
of actual inspection in remote localities 
by the temporary appointment of an 
assistant for which ove is power in 
the Act. The Treasury, however, with 
whom the financial question rests, have 
not seen their way to sanction the cost 
that would be involved in this arrange- 
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ment, and we have, therefore, now to 
determine what is best to be done for 
the public interest. This is under our 
consideration at present. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary, whether he could state how many 
posts Sir John Lentaigne held at the 
present time ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he was 
unable to answer the Question. 


Board of Trade— 


PORTUGAL—QUARANTINE AT TERCIA 
—THE “ MAGGIE.” 


Mr. CARBUTT (Monmouth, &c.) 
(for Mr. Wittram Apranam) (Glamor- 
gan, Rhondda) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, What 
has been the result of the representations 
addressed by Her Majesty’s Government 
to the Portuguese Government on the 
subject of the quarantine imposed upon 
the British vessel Maggie, of 1 Port Tal- 
bot, Glamorganshire, by the Portu- 
guese authorities at Tercia; and, whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table the 
Correspondence which has passed on 
the subject ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.) : 
The Portuguese Government have de- 
clined to entertain the claim for com- 
pensation preferred by Her Majesty’s 
Goverament on behalf of the owners 
of the Maggie, giving as their reason 
that the Local Authorities of the Azores 
have power, in cases which they con- 
sider exceptional, to set aside the gene- 
ral quarantine regulations issued by the 
Government. There will be no objec- 
tion to lay the Correspondence on the 
subject on the Table. 


POST OFFICE~ ACCELERATION OF 
MAILS TO OBAN. 


Mr. RICHARD CAMPBELL (Ayr, 
&c.) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Postmaster General, 
having regard to the increasing import- 
ance of the burgh of Oban and the large 
influx of visitors there during the sum- 
mer months, will reconsider the reply 
recently given by him to a Memorial 
and a Petition from the Magistrates and 
Town Council and the Ratepayers of 
Oban respectively, praying for an ac- 
celeration of the mails from the South 
to that burgh, so that the unnecessary 
delay at present arising through the 
detention of the mails at Stirling may 
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be obviated, and the inhabitants of 
Oban enabled to receive and answer 
their letters on the same day ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowter) ( Wol- 
verhampton, E.): In reply to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member, I beg to state 
that the Postmaster General is not un- 
mindful of the importance of acclerating 
the arrival of the London Night Mail at 
Oban during the summer season; and, 
while the objections to the plan pro- 
posed by the Memoralists still hold 
good, his Lordship is endeavouring by 
negotiations with the Railway Company 
to effect an improved arrangement in 
another way. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — LIVER- 
POOL VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that the greater number 
of or all the Volunteers of Liverpool 
are unprovided with great coats, owing 
to the inadequate amount of the Capi- 
tation Grant; whether two of the Vo- 
lunteers who were kept under arms 
during many hours of heavy rain on the 
oceasion of Her Majesty’s recent visit 
to Liverpool, have since died from the 
effects of such exposure without proper 
clothing ; and, whether the Government 
intend to propose such an increase of 
the grant as will supply the Volunteers 
with sufficient means to provide against 
the recurrence of so lamentable an 
event ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN) (Stirling, &c.): 
I am informed that it is a fact that the 

eater number of the Volunteers in 

iverpool are without great-coats, and 
I regret to hear that the deaths of two 
Volunteers are said to be due to ex- 
posure to inclement weather during Her 
Majesty’s visit. As regards the capita- 
tion grant, I must refer the hon. Mem- 
ber to the reply I made on the I1th in- 
stant to a Question of the hon. and 
learned Member for North-East Lanark- 
shire. 


BOARD OF TRADE—COLLECTION AND 
PUBLICATION OF LABOUR STATIS- 
TICS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Board of 

Trade, What steps have been taken by 
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the Government to give effect to the 
Resolution of the House of March 3rd, 
directing that immediate steps should 
be taken to insure in this Country the 
full and accurate collection and publi- 
cation of Labour Statistics ? 
Tue SECRETARY to razr BOARD 
= C. T. D. Actanp) (Cornwall, 
unceston) (who replied) said: Since 
the Resolution of the House in March 
last, the Board of Trade have arranged 
with the Treasury the necessary estab- 
lishment for giving effect to it, and 
they trust before long to make a con- 
siderable progress in the collection 
and publication of labour statistics. 
Immediately on the passing of the Re- 
solution, the existing staff of the Statis- 
tical Department of the Board of Trade 
directed their attention to the collection 
of some important information with re- 
rd to this question, and with the ad- 
itional assistance now obtained the 
business will be pushed forward as ener- 
getically as possible. 


CHURCH BUILDING ACTS—GRANTS 
BALANCE. 

Viscount LEWISHAM (Lewisham) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, What is the amount of the 
balance remaining in the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners from the 
million and a-half fund voted by Par- 
liament in 1815 and 1824 for building 
churches; whether the Commissioners 
now use this balance solely for ‘the 
purpose of making ‘‘ nominal” grants, 
which are often not paid, to persons 
building churches under the Church 
Building Acts in order to bring churches 
so aided under the provisions of the pew 
renting sections of those Acts whereby 
as many as four-fifths of the seats may 
be let, and only one-fifth let free for the 
use of the general body of the parish- 
ioners; whether it is the fact that but 
for this arrangement pew rents could 
only be legally levied, in the case of 
churches in public patronage, under the 
provisions of the Blandford Act of 1856, 
whereby half the seats and those as 
advantageously situated as the rented 
ones, must be free; and, whether the 
Commissioners are prepared to expend 
the balance of the fund in substan- 
tial grants towards the building of 
churches the purpose for which the 
money was originally voted by Parlia- 
ment ? 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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Taz SECRETARY to rxze BOARD 
(Mr. C. T. D. Actanp) (Cornwall, Laun- 
ceston): The balance of the moneys re- 
ferred to by the noble Lord may be 
said to amount to about £8,000. The 
Commissioners use this money — not 
solely, but partly—for making in aid 
of the erection of churches small grants 
which the persons building and pro- 
moting those churches desire to obtain 
for the purpose specified. The pew rent 
provisions of the Blandford Act of 1856 
are confined—comparatively speaking— 
to a very limited class of cases, in all 
of which there has been or must be 
provided a substantial permanent en- 
dowment. This is not the case with 
respect to ordinary Church Building Act 
churches. According to a recent Reso- 
lution of the Board, the Commissioners 
have determined that they will not sanc- 
tion any scales of pew rents based on 
future grants of the character referred 
to, unless the proportion of free to rented 
sittings is at least equal both as regards 
number and quality. The Commissioners 
have no intention of making any change 
in their established practice in this re- 
spect. I understand that the noble 
Lord’s ideas, both as to the non-pay- 
ment of grants voted, and as to there 
being any necessity under the Church 
Building Act to leave the particu- 
lar proportion of one-fifth of the sit- 
tings free, are based on misapprehen- 
sion. 


ARMS ACT (IRELAND)—SEIZURE OF 
ARMS AT LISNASKEA, CO, 
FERMANAGH. 

Carrars M‘CALMONT asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true that the police 
lately seized a case containing 14 re- 
volvers, one double-barrelled gun, and 
50 rounds of ammunition for each 
revolver, consigned to Arthur Dunne, 
a prominent Nationalist of Lisnaskea, 
county Fermanagh; and, whether Arthur 
Dunne was in possession of a licence for 
the sale of firearms ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne) : It 
is true that the police seized the arms 
and ammunition referred to. They were 
consigned to Arthur Dunne, who had no 
licence, but of whose politics the Go- 
vernment have no knowledge whatso- 
ever. The case is before the Attorney 


General. 
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ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—BAYO- 
NETS FOR THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Masor Genera GOLDSWORTHY 
(Hammersmith) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is intended 
to test the bayonets which are now in 
possession of the Volunteers ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CAaMPBELL-BANNERMAN) (Stirling &c.) : 
As soon as circumstances will allow of it, 
bayonets of the long, triangular Martini- 
Henry pattern, which have undergone 
the full test, will be issued to Volunteers. 
Meanwhile, it is not considered necessary 
to test the short Snider converted bayo- 
nets now provisionally in their posses- 
sion. 


RAILWAYS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
SOMERSET AND DORSET RAILWAY 
—CASE OF JOHN COX. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he has re- 
ceived further information as to the case 
of John Cox, the signalman recently 
sentenced at Taunton to six months’ im- 
prisonment for an error, which would 
have been made impossible if the Somer- 
set and Dorset Railway had adopted the 
safety arrangements recommended by 
the Board of Trade; and, if so, whe- 
ther he is now prepared to express an 
opinion as to the justice of advising the 
remission of the said sentence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CuitpErs) (Edinburgh, 8.), in reply, 
said, he had received some further in- 
formation, but not sufficient to enable 
him to arrive at a decision. 


SCOTLAND—BYE-LAWS FOR PUBLIC 
ROADS—REGULATIONS AS TO 
BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES. 

Mr. MENZIES (Perthshire, E.) asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether he is 
aware that there is now a great want of 
uniformity in the bye-laws of the dif- 
ferent counties in Scotland applicable to 
bycicals and tricycles; and, whether he 
will introduce a Bill making the Secre- 
tary for Scotland the approving authority 
in the case of those bye-laws instead of 
the sheriff of each county. 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) (Clackmannan, &c.), in reply, 
said, he was aware that numerous com- 
plaints had been made on the subject 
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of the diversity of the bye-laws in 
different counties in Scotland, causin 
great inconvenience to those who 
bicycles and tricycles. The Secretary 
for Scotland and he had been consider- 
ing this matter, and they thought there 
might be greater uniformity, and that 
with a view to bringing about that uni- 
formity, instead of the bye-laws being 
submitted to the Sheriffs, they thought 
they might be put into the hands of the 
Secretary for Scotland. They would con- 
sider whether this matter should be 
dealt with by a separate Bill, or whe- 
ther it should be dealt with in a 
measure comprehending various amend- 
ments on the Roads and Bridges Act of 
1878. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—LOANS FOR 
BUILDING FISHING SMACKS. 

Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that last 
January a rule was made by the Inspec- 
tors of Irish Fisheries, according to 
which loans for the building of fishing 
smacks can be advanced to fishermen on 
the security of the fishing smacks them- 
selves; whether applications for such a 
loan were made last February by Kin- 
sale fishermen; and, what is the cause of 
the great delay in granting the sums 
applied for? 

ne CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortrey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne) : 
The Rule to which reference is made in 
this Question was passed by the Privy 
Council in January last, and applications 
under it from Kinsale and other parts of 
Ireland were held over pending a deci- 
sion of Government as to the extent to 
which the Rule was intended to apply. 
The decision arrived at eome little time 
ago was that the extended facilities were 
intended to be limited principally—in- 
deed, almost exclusively—to applications 
from the West and North-West Coasts, 
where the fisheries are least developed. 
I have no doubt the applicants from 
Kinsale have been so informed by this 


time. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE TRUCK ACT 
—THE RHYMNEY COMPANY. $ 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 

asked the Secretary of State for the 

Home Department, If he can state the 

result of the prosecution for breach of 

the Truck Act against the Rhymney 
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Company, of which Sir H. Tyler, M.P. 


is Chairman ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Curtpgrs) (Edinburgh, 8.): I have not 
yet received any written official report 
from the Inspector. But he has sent me 
a telegram and a newspaper account of 
the proceedings, from which I gather 
that there were in all 14 charges against 
the company for infringing the Truck 
Act. With regard to the first case heard, 
the Bench came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that a breach of the Act had been 
clearly made out against the Rhymney 
Company, and they imposed a fine of 
£20, and allowed £10 10s. costs. The 
other 18 charges were withdrawn, on the 
understanding that the Company should 
not appeal in the case already decided, 
and that they should undertake that there 
should be no further infringement of the 
Act. I have every reason to hope that 
the understanding will be carried out. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE KIMBERLEY 
DIAMOND MINES. 

Sin ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether his attention has 
been called to the beneficial results from 
the compounds erected for the Natives 
working in the Diamond Mines at Kim- 
berley, in preventing their demoraliza- 
tion from drinking; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will recommend 
the High Commissioner to support the 
present system ? 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester) asked 
the Under Secretary of State’ for the 
Colonies, Whether his attention has 
been called to a Letter from the Good 


Templars’ Lodge of Central South Africa : 


to the Secretary for Native Affairs at 
the Cape, dated 24th March, 1886, in 
which complaint is made of the want 
of proper protection for the Native 
labourers at Kimberley, and the conse- 
quent demoralization of large numbers 


of them by the spread of drunkenness | 
and disorder; and, ‘whether, as a means | 


of abating the eyils complained of, Her 
Majesty’s Government will consider the 
expediency of recommending the exten- 
sion of the compound or barrack system, 
under adequate Government inspection ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Osporne Moréan) (Den- 
bighshire, E.): I am aftaid my hon. 


Friends forget that the diamond mines | 
of Kimberley belong to the Capé Colony, ' 


Mr, Bradlaugh 
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which is a self-governing Colony, and, 
that beingso, the matters referred tointhe 
Questions do not in the ordinary course 
come under the cognizance of the Colonial 
Office, nor are we io a position to inter- 
fere in them. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER asked whe- 
ther the Home Government would use its 
influence with the Cape Government in 
the direction indicated in his Question ? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
could ask the Governor of the Cape 
Colony to make a report on the matter ; 
but the Colonial Office did not like inter- 
fering with the self-governing Colonies 
in matters like this, for which they, and 
not we, were responsible. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACTS — 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION OF 
TEACHERS. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether there is any provi- 
sion in the Elementary Education Acts 
which authorises the managers of Board 
Sehools, built and maintained by general 
rate for common use, to exclude the pro- 
fessors of any Christian Denomination 
from employment as teachers in the 
schools ; whether the Finsbury Division 
of the School Board for London differs 
in this respect from other Metropolitan 
Divisions ; whether, in the 45 Board 
Schools of the Finsbury Division, 735 
teachers are employed by the School 
Board, and paid out of the rates; how 
many of such teachers have been trained 
in the Roman Catholic Training Colleges 
recognised by the Education Depart- 
ment; whether any attempt is being 
made to remove from the Gillespie 
Road, Highbury Vale, Board School 
Miss Mary Birch, who was trained for 
two years under the Education Depart- 
ment in the Liverpool Roman Catholic 
Training College, though erroneously 
represented in the Board’s Returns as 
trained in the Stockwell Nonconformist 
College ; whether Miss Birch is duly cer- 
tificated by the Education Department, 
has likewise obtained her full drawing 
certificate, and two science certificates 
from the Science and Art Department, 
has always received good reports from 
Her Majesty’s Inspector, and has taught 
for several years in the Gillespie Road 
Board School with marked success, and 
without complaint from children or 
parents ; and, whether the local mana- 
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High Court of 


gers of Finsbury Board Schools, with 
whom, under the Board’s regulations, 
rest the appointment and supervision of 
teachers, are justified in representing 
and treating the Board Schools of that 
Division as a “ Protestant preserve,” 
from»=which Roman Catholic teachers, 
though otherwise in all respects qualified, 
are, on account of their religion, to be 
excluded or expelled? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Lyon 
Prayratr) (Leeds, 8.): A School Board 
may ‘select any qualified teachers it 
chooses for employment in the Board 
schools. There is no difference in this 
respect between Finsbury and other Me- 
tropolitan divisions. The hon; Member 
is probably correct in stating that there 
may be 735 teachers in the Finsbury 
Board schools, but I have not had time 
to verify the figures. We have no know- 
ledge of and do not inquire into the re- 
ligious denominations of the teachers. 
Miss Mary Birch, was trained for.two 
years in the Liverpool Roman Catholic 
Training College, and her certificate was 
issued in 1879. She has been on the 
staff of Gillespie Road Board school since 
May, 1881, and has during that time 
uniformly received good neperts from 
Her Majesty’s Inspector. e Depart- 
ment have no information as to any pro- 
posal to remove her from the school. I 
have no knowledge as to the practice of 
_the Managers of the. Finsbury Board 

schools in regard to the apgersinent 
and dismissal of teachers, and have no 
control over their action. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS— 
WIGHAM’S DOUBLE QUADRIFORM 
GAS LIGHT. 

Mrz.ARTHUR O’OONNOR (Benegal, 
E.) asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he has seen reprinted 
from the Scientific Proceeding of the 
Royal Dublin Society a statement by 
Professor W. F. Barrett, of the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin, respectin 
the result of practical experiments whi 
he. had made with Wigham’s double 
quadriform lighthouse gas light, in 
which the following passage occurs :— 

“E, cannot but ‘think: that the facts here 


recorded.are worthy of attention. They de- 
monstrate that the double quadriform arrests 


the attention, as a conspicuous to the 
naked eye, and as a y detned object in ax 
opera hia fog of sufficient depth 
and density to cut off ¢ first 


light shining 
through .an.annular lens at hall the distance, 
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and to quench the sound of a fog siren adjacent 
to the double quadriform,’’ - 


and also that this gas light is twice 
as powerful as any yet tried by the 
Trinity House or the Board of Trade; 
whether this double quadriform was 
refused a trial at the South Fore- 
land experiments by the Trinity House; 
and, whether, in the interests of navi- 
gation and the saving of life at sea, the 
Board of Trade will desire the Trinity 
House to test this light, in comparison 
with the best light in their possession, 
in order that the truth may be ascer- 
tained as to what is the best light for 
the illumination of lighthouses? 

Tue SECRETARY to roe BOARD 
(Mr. O. T. D. Actanp) (Cornwall, Laun- 
ceston) (who replied) said: The atten- 
tion of the Board of Trade has been 
called to the opinion expressed by 
Professor Barrett with regard to what 
is known as the Double Quadriform. 
It was not thought desirable to in- 
clude any such form of apparatus in 
the recent experiments e by the 
Trinity House at the South Foreland, 
as the object of those experiments 
was to ascertain the relative values of 
oil, gas, and electricity as lighthouse 
illuminants, and to obtain the data ne- . 
cessary to settle any question as to the 
effect that would be produced by any 
combination of burners or apparatus 
used in the experiments, I am advised 
that this result has been attained, and 
that the effect of using such an appa- 
ratus as the Double Quadriform is cal- 
culable from the results already ob- 
tained, so that no further experiments 
for this purpose are required. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—APPEALS. 

Mr. ARTHUR 0O’CONNOR( Tisnegel, 
E.) asked Mr. Attorney General, Whe- 
ther there would be any difficulty in 
arranging for appeals from a Judge in 
the Queen’s Bench Ohambers being 
taken direct to the Court of Appeal, in- 


| stead of first going to a Divisional Court 


and thence to the Court of A ? 
Tuz ATTORNEY G L (Sir 

Cuartes Russert) (Hackney, 8.) said, 

that the present system of ap was 
verned by the rules laid down by the 


udges. An opinion, no doubt, existed 
that the appeal ought to be, direct to 
the Court of Appeal. He would brin 
36 attention of the Lo 


iif 


the matter to 
Chancellor. 
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TRADES UNIONS ACT, 1871—THE 
RETURN. 


Mr. BAZLEY WHITE (Gravesend) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Is it compulsory for 
Rogistered Trades Unions to make the 
Return referred to by section 16 of ‘‘The 
Trades Union Act, 1871;” and, if the 
Kent and Sussex Labourers’ Union is 
exempt from the provisions of this Act; 
and, if not, upon whom does the duty 
of enforcing compliance rest ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Curtpers) (Edinburgh, 8.): Yes, Sir; 
Registered Trade Unions are compelled 
to make the Return referred to. The 
Kent and Sussex Labourers’ Union is 
not exempt from the provisions of this 
Act. The duty of enforcing compliance 
rests with the Registrars of Friendly 
Societies, subject to the consent of the 
Secretary of State to any prosecution. 
I am informed by the Chief Registrar 
that this Society’s default only began on 
the Ist of June, and the usual reminder 
whieh is sent in such cases was sent out 
from his Office yesterday. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT BELFAST. 

Mr. JAMES O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that the disturbances which have 
lately taken place at Belfast have been 
entirely due to the riotous conduct of 
the Non-Catholic party, composed largely 
of the employés of the Mayor of Belfast; 
if it is the fact that, in the course of 
those disturbances, the Non-Catholic 
party attacked, pillaged, and wrecked 
the houses of a number of Catholics 
living isolated in Non-Catholic districts 
of the fown; and, if it is the fact that 
the Catholics of Belfast have taken no 
part in those disturbances; that there 
has been no encounter whatever during 
those disturbances between Catholics 
and the Non-Catholic party; and that 
the disturbances have been entirely con- 
fined to attacks by the Non-Cathoélic 
party on the armed forces of the Crown, 
viz. Police and Military, and on the 
housep and property of isolated Catho- 
ics 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortzy) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): The 
Irish Government have decided to issue 


inquiry will extend to the origin and 
the nature of the riots, the proceedings 
taken by the magistrates and other Local 
Authorities for their prevention and 
suppression, and the action of the police 
during the riots. Under the circum- 
stances, I will ask the hon. Member to 
excuse me from entering into the 
matters raised by his Question. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—ADMIS- 
SLON OF VISITORS TO THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the honourable Member for North 
West Staffordshire, Whether arrange- 
ments can be made after the Proroga- 
tion for the admission of visitors to the 
House of Commons at proper times and 
under necessary restrictions ? 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER (A Loxrv 
of the Treasury) (Stafford,.N.W.), in 
reply, said, that the admission of visitors 
when the House was not sitting was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Lord Cham- 
berlain. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked if the First 
Commissioner of Works would make a 
representation on the. subject to the 
Lord Chamberlain ? 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER said, he 
would bring the matter under the no- 


also advise the hon. Member himself to 
make such a representation to the Lord 
Chamberlain. 


THE CURRENCY —-RELATIVE VALUE 
OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have yet any information ‘as 
to the course proposed by the Royal 
Commission on Trade’ Depression in re- 
gard to the question of the relative In- 
ternational value of gold and silver 
coins ? 
Tue SECRETARY ‘ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Heyry H. Fowrrr) (Wol- 
verhawpton, E.). (who replied) said, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
information on this subject. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: Will 
information be obtained? «+ . 
Mr. HENRY H, FOWLSR said, that 


comuiunication to make to ‘the Ohan-: 





a Commission of Inquiry into the recent 


deplorable occurrences at Belfast. The- 


tice of his hon. Friend; but. he would | 


when the Royal Commission had. any. 
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Piji—The 


cellor of the Exchequer they would do 
so in an official and proper manner. 


CROFTERS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL— 
THE LAY COMMISSIONERS. 


Dr. M‘DONALD (Ross and Cromarty) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
two lay Crofter Commissioners are to 
give their whole time to the work of the 
Commission, or whether they are to be 
allowed to carry on their businesses of 
a farmer and factor, respectively, 
while inthe receipt of ‘£800 a-year as 
Commissioners ? 

Tat LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B: 
Batrour) (Clackmannan, ‘&c.) said, it 
was intended that ‘the two lay Crofter 
Commissioners should give their whole 
time to the work of the Commission, and 
consequently they would have to make 
such arrangements with respect to the 
conduet of any: separate “business in 
which theymight now be engaged as 
would enable them to give their time 
accordingly: ° 
ADMIRALTY—NAVAL RESERVE MEN. 

Dr. M‘DONALD (Ross arid Cromarty) 
asked thé Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether he is aware that men belong- 
ing to the Naval Reserve are prevented 
from joining the ‘Army, ‘owing to their 
being obliged to repay “a sum equiva- 
lent’ to the amount they have received 
as Grill pay ard retainers” before being 
allowed to'do so; and; whether he is 
prepared to give Naval Reservé mén the 
same facilities for joining the Army as 
is given to them by Regulation 212 to 
join the Navy, in which Regulation the 


payment of above-mentioned, sums is. 


waived ? 

Tas, SECREPARY. ro trae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr, Hisszrr) (Oldham): The 
attention of the Admiralty has been 


drawn to the subject of the Question of, 


the hon, Member, and it is at present 
receiving careful consideration. 


RAILWAYS — NORTH, BRITISH (RAIL- 
WAY=ACGIDENT NEAR SUNNYSIDE. 
Mr. BUGHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked: the Secretary! to the Board ‘of 
Trade, Whether’ the attention of ‘the 
Board ‘of Trddé has ‘béen'ealled'to an 
accident that took place’ on ‘the 7th of 
Junes6n. ‘the North Britieh ‘Railway,’ 
near Sunnyside Station, wherdby the 


driver cof) the train was fatally injured ; 
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‘whether the bridge at. which the acci- 





dent took place is constructed in con- 
formity with the Regulations of the 
Board of Trade; whether it is the fact 
that previous accidents have occurred 
at the same place; and, whether an ‘in- 
quiry will be made into the case? 

THe SECRETARY to tax BOARD 
(Mr. C. T. D. Actanp) (Cornwall, Laun- 
ceston): No report has yet been received 
from the Company of the accident to 
which the hon. Member alludés, ‘The 
Board of Trade are not aware that pre- 
vious accidents have occurred at the place 
mentioned ; but they will communicate 
with the Company, and, if’ necessary, 
direct an inquiry to be held. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE — EXACTIONS 
AT SALONIGA. 


Mr. JAMES HUTTON (Manchester, 
N.) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have’ received. in- 
formation relative to:a patent, Galloway 
boiler shipped to Salonica in August 
1885 by Messrs. Galloway, and Sons; of 
Manchester, at the certified invoice cost 
of £200,’which was detained by 'the 
Customs authorities until the consignee 
paid duty on £400, or double the value); 
whether the consignee -having offered 
to surrender the boiler to these authori- 
ties at the declared value of £200 and 
been refused; Her Majesty’s Consul at. 
Salonica had the authority of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, to state that, as the 
consignee had not abandoned the beiler, 
he must consider as lost the extra duty 
he was compelled to pay, under protest, 
on the excessive value of £400 ‘assessed 
by the Turkish authorities ;: and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will ip- 
struct the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to. endeayour to, obtaim .re- 
dress for the acts complained of ?. 

Taz UNDER, , SECRETARY... or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen; 8.).: 
No information on this. subject. appears 
to have been received by Her Majesty’s 
Government. rd te ot be 


FIJI+THE HURHICANE. 
Mn.’ M‘ARTHUR Leicester)’ asked 


‘the Under Secretary of State for the 


Colonies, Whether ‘any official, account ' 

has been received of the recont destruc- 

tive hurricane in Fiji; ae aga 8 
abl 


local Government was: able td render 
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any effectual help to the poor people 
whose property was destroyed ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Ossorne Morcan) Den- 
bighshire, E.): We have received three 
despatches on this subject from Mr. 
Thurston, the officer administering the 
government of Fiji, which show, unfor- 
tunately, that the late hurricane has 
been attended by very serious damage 
to property and some loss of life. Mr. 
Thurston has depatched Circulars to all 
the parts of the Colony enjoining the 
Chiefs to keep him well informed as to 
the condition of their districts, and has 
sent responsible officers to the districts 
most injured for the purpose of dis- 
tributing relief among the Natives. I 
fear, however, that some time must 
elapse before the Islands recover from 
the effects of this visitation as the as- 
sistance tendered by the local Govern- 
ment must necessarily be limited. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (SCOT- 
LAND)—SHERIFF SUBSTITUTES AS 
PRESIDING OFFICERS, 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) asked 
the Lord Advocate, If, in view of the 
approaching election, he will instruct 
Sheriffs to avoid appointing Procurators 
Fiscal and Sheriff's Substitutes as Pre- 
siding Officers, whose duty it might be 
to investigate and adjudicate upon cases 
that might arise during the election ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baurour) (Clackmannan, &c.), in reply, 
said, he thought that, for the reason 
indicated in the Question, it would be 
well that Sheriff Substitutes and Pro- 
curators Fiscal were not appointed Pre- 
siding Officers at the Election, and he 
would address a communication to the 
Sheriffs expressing that view. 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
—REPORTED MASSACRE AT THE 
NEW HEBRIDES. 

Mr. HOWARD SPENSLEY (Fins- 
bury, Central) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Has 
the Government any definite knowledge 
of the asserted massacre of French citi- 
zens at the New Hebrides; if not, does 
the Government intend to make due in- 
quiry into the matter, and in the mean- 
time take steps for a joint occupation of 
the Islands ? 

Sie MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): Before the hon. Gentle- 


Mr. M‘ Arthur 
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man answers that Question, I should 
like to ask him another on the same sub- 
ject—namely, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received information 
as to the alleged hoisting of the French 
flag in the New Hebrides, and if he can 
state the nature of any communications 
that may have passed between the two 
Governments on the subject ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce){ Aberdeen, 8.): In 
reply to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Central Finsbury, and to the 
Question just addressed to me by the 
right hon. Baronet the Leader of the 
Opposition, I have to state that the only 
official information in the possession of 
Her Majesty’s Government as to the re- 
ported massacre of French citizens at the 
New Hebrides is derived from the state- 
ment made to Lord Lyons by M. de 
Freycinet, on the 10th of June, that a 
French Company had sent a considerable 
number of Frenchmen to. work in the 
New Hebrides, of whom several had 
been massacred by the Natives; the rest 
had called upon the Company either to 
make provision for their safety or to 
remove them. On the application of the 
Company to the Governor of New Cale- 
donia, two French ships had been sent 
with troops on board by the Governor to 
the places where Frenchmen were in 
danger. On that occasion M. de Frey- 
cinet added that it was possible that a 
temporary post might be established 
until quiet should be restored, but that 
the measure taken had no political sig- 
nificance, and that there was no ques- 
tion whatever of occupying the New 
Hebrides, or of anything tending to 
relax the obligations of France towards 
Great Britain respecting them. On the 
14th instant, Lord Lyons again saw, M. 
de Freycinet, and represented the excite- 
ment, both in England and Australia, 
which the mere presence of French 
troops in the New Hebrides was calcu- 
lated to produce. M. de Freycinet re- 
peated, in the most positive manner, his 
assurance that France had no designs 
affecting the political condition of those 
Islands, nor any intention of oceupying 
them, and that she held herself bound 
by her agreement with England to re- 
spect their independence. He did not 
know whether any troops. had been in 
fact landed, but if there had been any 
one on shore they would be withdrawa 


ireetly the emergency had passed away... 
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The only official information respecting 
the hoisting of the French Flag which 
Her Majesty’s Government possess is 
contained in a telegram from the Acting 
British Consul in New Caledonia to the 
Governor of New South Wales stating 
that he had reason to believe that the 
French Flag was hoisted in the New 
Hebrides, and that he had made a 
formal protest to the Governor of New 
Caledonia. The commanders of two 
British ships of war now at the New 
Hebrides have been directed to report 
occurrences without delay. No report 
as to the hoisting of the French Flag 
has yet been received from them. Lord 
Lyons has been further directed to call 
the immediate attention of the French 
Government to the reported hoisting of 
the French Flag, and to the excitement 
resulting from it, and to inquire as to 
the circumstances under which it took 
place, as well as to the particulars of the 
massacre referred to in the Question. 
The House may rest assured that Her 
Majesty’s Government is fully sensible 
of the gravity of the matter. 

Stir HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
ton): Can the hon. Gentleman inform 
us how long it takes for telegraphic in- 
formation to come to this country from 
the New Hebrides? 

Mr. BRYCE: The New Hebrides 
are at least three days’ sail from the 
nearest point in Australia with which 
telegraphic communication exists. 

Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): Who is the British Consul 
at New Caledonia who sends these 
alarming telegrams? Is he a mercantile 
gentleman or a paid Consul ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The hon. Gentleman 
had better give due Notice of that 
Question. All I can say at present is 
that the official in question is the Acting 
Consul. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION, 1885—RE- 
TURNS OF ELECTION EXPENSES. 
Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 

tingham, 8.) asked the Seeretary of 

State for the Home Department, When 

the Return of Election Expenses in- 

curred by Candidates at the last General 

Election will be presented ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cuttpers) (Edinburgh, 8.): The t 
portions of this Return—English, Scotch, 
and Irish—have been duly received, and 
are now in the hands of the printers; 
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but the Irish portion is not in a very 
complete state and will require to be 
completed in proof. The Return will 
be presented in ‘“‘dummy” this after- 
noon, and no time will be lost in pre- 
paring it for Face yrs oe but the re- 
vision of proofs will take considerable 
time. 


LAW AND POLICE (SCOTLAND)— 
SHEEP STEALING IN PERTHSHIRE. 

Mr. MENZIES (Perthshire, E.) asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the prevalence of 
sheep stealing in Perthshire; and, whe- 
ther it would be possible, by givin 
temporarily further and exceptiona 
powers to the police in Scotland, to deal 
specially with the crime in question ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) (Clackmannan, &c.), in reply, 
said, his attention had been repeatedly 
called to the prevalence of sheep stealing 
in Perthshire within the last few years, 
and he had had various communications 
with the county on the subject. The 
abolition of tolls and the facilities now 
afforded for selling and removing sheep 
were believed to have conduced to the 
increase of the crime, and it had been 
suggested that a system of registered 
marks should be established, and that 
sheep should not be removed without 
the written authority of the owners of 
the marks. This would, however, he 
feared, impose an undue restriction upon 
the movement of sheep, and the only 
remedy would seem to be for the police 
to exercise as great vigilance as possible. 
The giving of exceptional powers to the 
police could aly be done by Statute, 
and great care would be required not 
to make them of such a character as to 
impede lawful dealings in sheep. If 
his hon. Friend had any suggestions to 
make on the subject he should be glad 
to consider them. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—THE 
VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. PALMER (Durham, Jarrow) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether section 460, Volunteer Regu- 
lations, referring to the assembly of 
Corps during Parliamentary elections, 
“PP y to recruits and small bodies of 

olunteers under training or instruction 
in camp ? 

Mr. DONKIN (Tynemouth) asked 
whether the Artillery Volunteers ‘at 
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Tynemouth, numbering 240, would be 
allowed to assemble and go into bar- 
racks on the 24th instant ? 

Tne SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
OAmpbeLt-BanyERMAN) (Stirling, &c.) : 
I think the case referred to by the hon. 
Member for Tynemouth does fall under 
the provision of Section 460 of the 
Volunteer Regulations, and that such 
an assembly cannot be allowed. I am, 
however, of opinion that the restriction 
would not apply to a small party of re- 
cruits or other Volunteers assembled 
merely for instructional purposes. 


DUTCH WEST INDIES—ISLAND OF 
CURACOA—CASE OF MR. GODDEN. 


Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER ( Wilts, 
Chippenham) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been invited to the considera- 
tion of the various acts of oppression to 
which Mr. Godden, a British subject 
and merchant of the City of London, 
has for some years been persistently 
subjected, both directly and indirectly 
by the Dutch authorities in Curacao, a 
system of oppression that, in 1885, cul- 
minated in the imposing on the said Mr. 
Godden of taxes such as no other pro- 
prietor in the Dutch West Indies is 
obliged to pay; taxes assessed on a 
valuation of his property made by a 
Commission composed of employés of 
the Dutch Colonial Government, and of 
Mr. Godden’s Dutch competitors in 
trade, and not by independent citizens 
of Curacao as required by the Law of 
that Island; whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have instituted an inquiry 
as to some of the grievances indicated, 
and what is the result of that inquiry; 
whether the Dutch Colonial authorities 
in the West Indies profit by having 
conceded to a second party lands in the 
adjoining Island of Aruba, previously 
granted by them to Mr. Godden, and 
for which he has continued to meet all 
obligations, and has been accredited 
accordingly by the same authorities; 
though, at the same time, excluded by. 
the second Concessionaire, and with their 
sanction, from possession of the said 
lands ; and, whether, as the Dutch Colo- 
nial and Home Law Courts afford no 
remedy for the aforesaid and other 
grievances, Her Majesty’s Government 
will make an official representation on 


Mr. Donkin 
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(No. 2) Bill: 
the subject to the Netherlands Govern- 
ment ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.): 
It would be impossible, within the limits 
assigned to the answer to a Question, to 
enter into the merits of this case. It 
has been inquired into and very fully 
considered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. A representation was addressed 
to the Netherlands Government asking 
for a favourable consideration of Mr. 
Godden’s complaint, and an unfavour- 
able reply having been received from 
them, the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown was taken upon the legal 
aspect of the case. The question at 
issue is really one of law, and turns on 
the proper construction of an Ordnance 
under which the lands in Curacoa are 
assessed. Mr. Godden was informed in 
April last that unless he could show that 
there was any inequality in the applica- 
tion of the Dutch Aieodahint Law, there 
did not appear to be any ground for the 
further intervention of Her Majesty’s ~ 
Government. I may add that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will give the fullest 
consideration to any further arguments 
which Mr. Godden may adduce in sup- 
port of his case. 


CROFTERS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL— 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONERS 
—MR. MACFARLANE. 


Mr. MACFARLANE(Argyll): I have 
to ask the Solicitor General for Scotland 
a Question of which I have given him 
private Notice. My attention has been 
called to a statement made by him in 
the House on Friday, when I was not 
present, to the effect that I had recom- 
mended one of the candidates for ap- 

ointment as a Commissioner under the 

fter Bill. I have to ask, When, and 

to what Member of the Government, 

either verbally or in writing, did I make 
any recommendation whatever ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) (Elgin, &c.) : 
My hon. Friend is under a misappre- 
hension with regard to what I said when 
speaking on this matter in the House on 

riday, no doubt consequent on his not 
being present at the time. I find that 
what I said is reported more fully in 
The Scotsman than in any other news- 

aper I have seen, and on referring to 
it Age that I am there reported to have 
said— 
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= before the Government in support of Mr. 
osack’s appointment were one by the hon. 
Member for Argyleshire and another by the 
hon. Member for the Wick Burghs.’’ 


That statement is, Sir, in all respects 


correct. Upon the 10th, Mr. Hosack |] 


transmitted to the Scottish Office a letter 
from my hon. Friend addressed to the 
Rev. Mr. W. R. Taylor, which I will 
read— 


“62 Portland Place, May 6th, 1886. 

‘* Dear Mr. Taylor,—In reply to yours of the 

29th, I have to say that if an opportunity offers 
T should be very glad to say a word on behalf 
of your friend, Mr. Hosack. I suppose he has 
made his application in the proper quarter. I 
may say that my persistent action on behalf 
of our people has not endeared me to the 
Government.” 
This letter, I assume, was written in 
reply to a letter from Mr: Taylor to my 
hon. Friend asking him to give a recom- 
mendation to Mr. Hosack. Mr. Taylor 
appears to have interpreted the letter 
as being a valuable testimonial in favour 
of Mr. Hosack, because he sent it to him, 
and Mr. Hosack, apparently taking the 
same view, transmitted it to the Scottish 
Office, and it thereupon took its place 
amoug other testimonials in the Scottish 
Office in favour of Mr. Hosack. I have 
no doubt the Secretary for Scotland put 
the same interpretation on this letter as 
Mr. Taylor, to whom it was written, and 
Mr. Hosack, to whom it was transmitted, 
and I venture to think the House will 
be of the same opinion in regard to what 
the meaning of the letter was. 

Mrz. MACFARLANE: I would ask 
the indulgence of the House while I 
make a personal explanation. The letter 
referred to is six weeks old. It was 
addressed to a third person; a rev. 
gentleman for whom I have the greatest 
respect, who addressed me in favour of 
this candidate, and the answer I made 
him has just been read to the House. 
The intention of the answer, as I in- 
terpret it, is that if under the improbable 
contingency the Lord Advocate or any 
other Gentleman representing Scotch 
affairs im this House should make an 
appeal to me or ask my opinion or ad- 
vice, which I need searcely say did not 
take place, I would say to the Member 
of the Government who made the appeal 
that I knew nothing of this gentleman 
penrenally, buta rev. minister for whom 

have a great.respect spoke very highly 
of him. That opportunity which is. re- 
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ferred to in my letter never arose, be- 
cause, as I have said, no application was 
made to me. My opinion was not asked, 
but my action, light as it was, seems 
to have had a great effect on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. My letter was not 
intended for Mr. Hosack or the Govern- 
ment. I made nocommunication to the 
Government, and received none from 
them on the subject. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCES—THE FORTIFI- 
CATION OF SIMON’S BAY. AND 
TABLE BAY. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster): I wish to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether adequate steps 
have been taken by the Government 
for ensuring the safety of naval and 
coaling stations of Simon’s Bay and 
Table Bay against attack by an enemy ; 
and if there is any truth in the report 
that proposals made by the Cape Go- 
vernment to connect the fortifications by 
a railway have been negatived by Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Tae SECRETARY og STATE (Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN) (Stirling, &c.) : 
With regard to Simon’s Bay the. ap- 
proved permanent defences are. being 
Foocennest with rapidly. Those at Table 

ay are still the subject of correspon- 
dence between the Home and Colonial 
Government, and, in the meantime, the 
provisional defence of Table Bay is con- 
sidered fairly effective. With regard to 
the latter part of the Question, no final 
decision has been arrived at as to the 
conditions under which this railway 
should be constructed; but there is no 
departure from the opinien that the 
railway is indispensable for the mili- 
tary defence of these two important 
coaling stations. 

Me. W. H. SHITH: Is it possible 
that a decision will shortly be taken on 
the question ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I should think so. 


ORDERS OF THE, DAY. 
——P-ae— 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 

(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 

SECOND READING. = 
Order for Second Reading read. 
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- Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


PUBLIC EDUCATION (ENGLAND). 
DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENT. 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Prayrair) (Leeds, 
8.): According to the promise of the 
Prime Minister the Education Statement 
was to be made on the second reading 
of the Appropriation Bill. The Esti- 
mates which are before the House were 
prepared by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Henry Holland) when he 
was Vice President of the Council, and 
the Code, which made little alteration 
in the previous Code, was also signed 
by him before I entered Office. I have 
no complaint to make in the matter, and 
I only mention it in order to give him 
the credit. As the House will not be 
required at the present time to enter into 
the consideration of the detailed Esti- 
mates, it may be more convenient 
if I deal less with these, and direct more 
attention to the general results of our 
educational system than is usually the 
case in making the annual Statement. 
We ask the House to vote for elemen- 
tary education, £3,422,989, or £123,092 
more than last year. This increase is 
due to two causes—1. The increase in 
average attendance; 2. The increase of 
grant due to a higher efficiency in 
passing the Standards. On each of these 
causes of increased Estimates I have a 
few remarks to make. The natural 
increase due to the necessity of providing 
schools for an increasing population has 
been in past years largely augmented by 
bringing into schools neglected children 
under compulsory law. But, fortunately, 
there is now a partial exhaustion of this 
source of supply. For some years after 
1870 the increase in average attendance 
varied from year to year from 7 to 13 
per cent. Since 1880 it has been going 

own gradually from 6 per cent to 8 per 
cent, and we calculate it for the current 
year to be only 2-6 per cent. In time 
we may hope that the normal increase 
will only be that due to the growth of 
the population, which is about 50,000 
annually. The next cause of the increase 
of the Estimate is one in regard to which 
we have full satisfaction—namely, to 
the higher results of education by a 
more satisfactory passing of the Stan- 
dards. Last year the rate of grant per 
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day scholar was 17s. 14¢., and this year 
we are obliged to ask for 17s. 6d., or an 
increase of 4d. Of this 1}d: is due to 
the cost of drawing being transferred 
from the Science and Art Department to 
the Education Department; but 3}d. is 
entirely due to the increasing proficiency 
in passing the Standards, and better 
average attendance. The increase of 
school accommodation during the past 
year has been greater than the increase 
in school children. The increase of 
school seats in 1885 amounted to 
172,000, while the increase in average 
attendance was only 98,000. It will be 
more interesting, however, to state what 
is the aggregate provision of school 
seats, and what is the use made of them 
by children. The population in 1885 is 
estimated at 27,499,041, and the school 
seats in elementary schools under the 
Department absolutely required are 
4,583,173. The actual supply is now 
in excess of this demand by upwards 
of 400,000 seats; but although this is 
satisfactory in the gross, there are still 
several counties in which the accommo- 
dation is not equal to one-sixth of the 
population. In London the increase of 
school children is 12,000 annually, so 
that at the present rate of increase a new 
school for 1,000 children ought to be 
opened in London for at least 10 months 
in the year. But the adequacy of ac- 
commodation and the number of chil- 
dren on the school registers do not 
show how far the schools are fulfilling 
their purpose in educating school chil- 
dren. For every 100 children of school 
age who ought to be at school the 
public schools have provided 91 seats ; 
but only 80 scholars are on the register, 
and only 62 are in daily attendance. 
Undoubtedly we are improving steadily, 
but there is still great need for further 
exertion. To show our rate of progress 
and existing deficiencies, I must remind 
the House of the dates of the Acts under 
which we work, and compare the rate 
of progress under these Acts and under 
the Codes which produced substantial 
changes in the educational system. The 
main Act which gave to England and 
Wales a national system of education 
was passed in 1870. In 1873 there was 
an amending Act, on which I need not 
dwell. The next important Act was Lord 
Sandon’s Act of 1876, which made it the 
duty of every parent that his child 
should be taught during the age of 5 
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to 14. This se pee indirect com- 

ulsory attendance by imposing upon 
Santiopet of labour the responsibility 
of seeing that the requirements of the 
Acts were obeyed. It also established 
School Committess in districts which 
had no School Boards. Then an Act of 
1880 substituted direct for indirect com- 
pulsion by providing that no children 
should go to work till they had passed 
certain Standards. The Codes followed 
the changes in the Acts; and therefore 
the Codes of 1871, following Forster’s 
Act of 1877, following Lord Sandon’s 
Act, and Mr. Mundella’s Code of 1882, 
following the Compulsory Act of 1880, 
are marked features in our national sys- 
tem. The Codes required time to show 
their effects, and I will take two years 
after each Code to show our progress in 
getting children into daily attendance at 
schools. In 1873, two years after the 
Code of 1871, out of every 100 children 
on the school registers 66°8 were in daily 
attendance. In 1879, two years after 
Lord Sandon’s Code, the average attend- 
ance was 69-95 ; and in 1884, two years 
after Mr. Mundella’s Code, 75°46 were 
in attendance ; and last year—1885—we 
have the largest regular attendance on 
record— 764, or more than three-fourths 
of all the children on the register attended 
school with regularity. This percentage 
exceeds that of Massachusetts, the best 
educated State in America, where the 
average attendance is 72°5, while in 
New York State it is only 59°6. This 
increase is very satisfactory, and shows 
that parents appreciate the schools and 
urge regular attendance; partly, also, 
because the Act of 1880 prevents the 
children being employed in labour till 
they pass certain Standards. But look 
at it in another way, and the House will 
see how much remains to be done. Of 
every 100 children on the registers we 
have now got 76-4 in daily attendance. 
But 23°6 percent of absentees is a heavy 
allowance to make for sickness and 
other unavoidable causes. The number 
of children on the registers is 4,412,000, 
and of these no less than 1,041,000 are 
daily absent from one of the two open- 
ings of the schools. There is, therefore, 
much room for increased activity on the 
part of the managers of schools, as well 
as for increased efficiency in the working 
of the Code. Unquestionably, however, 
we are making great progress. Perhaps 
the House will appreciate this more 
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ily if I. show what ion of the 
po ion is now in public elementary 
schools. For this purpose I must add 
the number of children who are being 
educated in workhouses, certified effi- 
cient schools, industrial schools, &c. 
This raises the number of children 
on the registers of all public ele- 
mentary schools to 4,630,000 children. 
For every 100 of the population 
in the year 1869—the year before 
the Act of 1870—there were only 7:0 
children at public schools, while at the 
present moment there are 16°67. If we 
compare this with foreign countries, we 
have great reason for gratification. 
Germany was long ahead of this coun- 
try in a national compulsory system of 
education ; but there is only one town in 
that country—Elberfeldt—which ap- 
proaches our numbers; that town has 
16-3 children out of 100 of the popula- 
tion at school. Berlin has only 10-64, 
Cologne, 12°8; Frankfort is still behind 
what we had in 1869. Hamburgh, 
which has excellent schools, has only 
nine children out of the 100 of popula- 
tion. The number which we have 
reached of 16°67 in 100 of the popula- 
tion is a reward for the liberality of 
Parliament. Before I leave this part of 
the question, I wish to state that there 
is a considerable improvement in regard 
to infant schools. The methods of in- 
struction for older scholars and infants 
are different. The infants require sepa- 
rate and well-arranged departments. 
Much attention to this improvement has 
been given in recent years, and they 
are now improving more rapidly than 
schools for older children, as will be 
seen if we take the classification for the 
merit grant, and divide them into 
moderate and really good schools. The 
really good infant schools, comparing 
1885 with 1884, show that they have 
increased by 6°8 per cent, while the 
really good schools for older scholars 
have increased by only 1°34 per cent. 
Before I pass to the instructional re- 
sults of the schools, I ought to state 
how much extra-Parliamentary resources 
have come to the aid of the grant 
in last year. Voluntary contributions 
amounted to £757,000 ; the rates yielded 
£1,141,000; and the school pence 
amounted to £1,791,000. If we convert 
these sums into the aid per child taught, 
the rates gave 19s., the voluntary con- 
tributions, 6s. 7?d., and the average 
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school fee per. child. was ls. .2¢d...in 
Voluntary schools, and) 9s. 4d. in Board 
schools. I pass now to. a more inter- 
esting part of the annual Statement— 
the results of the teaching. That these 
are rapidly improving are shown by the 
substantial fact that the House is asked 
to pay 44d. per child more -than it did 
last year for better average attendance 
and better results of teaching.. In 1880, 
of all children examined in the Stan- 
dards, 81-2 per cent passed ; last year this 
had increased to 85:14 per cent.. But 
that is a crude way of viewing the, re- 
sult. When children pass a Standard 
lower than Standard LY., or leave school 
at 14 years of age in order to enter into 
labour, the wear and_ tear. of life soon 
rubs off their thin veneer of education. 
Standard IV. is fortunately the lowest 
Standard which most School Boards 
adopt to let children become half-timers 
at 10 years of age, and it can readily be 
passed by an average child. There are, 
however, some towns which have 
adopted Standard III., and one large 
town which still retains Standard I1., 
though I am glad to say it is ashamed 
of it, and intends going one step 
higher. Generally, however, Standards 
IV. and Y. are those prescribed. Now 
it is interesting to see what progress is 
being made in teaching children up to 
those Standards, which alone become to 
them a life-possession in education, and 
Tam glad to say it is steadily increasing. 
The per centage of children in Standard 
IV. and upwards to all scholars exa- 
mined was 24°61 per cent in 1880, and 
it has increased to 32-9 per cent in 1885. 
Still the schools seem to have little 
attraction for children when the exempt- 
ing Standard has been reached, for they 
rapidly disappear from the school. Of 
the 407,137 children who came up for 
Standard IV. in 1884, as many as 
166,732 disappeared from the examina- 
tion lists of our schools in 1885; while 
the 221,491 scholars in Standard V. of 
1884 had dwindled to 91,039 in 1885; 
and, lastly, of the 83,270 scholars in 
Standard VI. in 1884, there only re- 
mained one-fourth, or 21,416, in 1885. 
Opinions differ as to how far education 
should be carried in public elementary 
schools; but it should certainly be car- 
ried higher in our schools than in those 
of other countries, because we do not 
possess those continuation or improve- 
ment schools which most European na- 
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formative education. Our elementary 
schools form a system in. themselves, 
having little or no connection. with 
secondary schools for the further teach- 
ing of working men. Sometimes.a few 
scholarships are attached to them. by 
which bright scholars may enter en- 
dowed schools. But for the mass of the 
people the education begins and ends in 
our public elementary schools, although 
they should be mere steps into continua- 
tion or improving schools. Last year a 
cry of over-pressure arose, and many 
persons believed that school children 
were being. too. severely urged. To a 
certain extent that was true as regards 
individual instances, It is a fact that 
English elementary schools demand 
much less work from children than 
foreign schools. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
Report will soon be in the hands of 
Members. In it he contrasts the work 
of a Hamburgh child, as typical of a 
German child, with that.of an English 
child. He says— 

“To release a child as we do from school at 
10 or 11, because he passes the Fifth Standard, 
would be thought in Germany absurd and most 
injurious.” 

He tells us that the weekly number of 
hours for a Hamburgh child, between 
10. and 14, is 32, while with us the Code 
only enjoins 20, though, in practice, 24 
or 25 hours are given. Then in these 
$2 hours the German child has to learn 
13 subjects, while in our 20 hours the 
English child has only seven matters of 
instruction. But in Germany there is 
no cry of over-pressure. The German 
child must remain within the school till 
he is 14, and is not releasable by any 
Standard. The popular schools in Ham- 
burgh, in addition to the ‘‘ three R’s,” 
history, geography, geometry, natural 
science, and drawing, have English as a 
compulsory subject, and French as an 
optional one. ‘Thus, when the German 
or Swiss child leaves the elementary 
school, he is far in advance of the Eng- 
lish child, even if the latter had passed 
Standard VII., which so fewdo. With 
the English child his education is 
then ended, while the foreign child, 
after leaving the elementary school, 
finds continuation and improvement 
schools ready to receive him as part of 
the public system of schools. hile, 
therefore, we may be justly pleased that 
our elementary schools are covering the 
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aréa for prtiary' education, we! would 
sadly Mistakes our ‘abitity ‘to° raise’ the 
Eni Working population to the in- 
te rd of foreigh working mén if we 
don ““ them means of advancing in 
kriowledgé.'A presstiré ‘is now being 
put upon the ‘Rdiiéation Department 
which I foresee ‘will become so’ great 
that the’ mind of Parliament must’ soon 
be takken in to it. This pressure 
is in the direction of technical education, 
and I must ask leave to say a few words 
in regard to it. ‘Twice this Session the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Mather) 
has had the first place to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject ; but 
he has given way to political exigencies. 
Tiis Motion is as follows :— 

‘“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
essential to the maintenance and development 
of our manufacturing and agricultural indus- 
tries, in view of tho rapidly increasing compe- 
tition of Foreign nations, both at home and 
abroad, that, our National system of Education 
should ‘be so widened that manual training, the 
teaching of the natural sciences, and technical 
instraction may be brought within the reach of 
the working classes.” 

This Motion covers the whole question 
of technical education, and is, therefore, 
wide in its scope; but at present I de- 
sire to confine my remarks to that por- 
tion relating to elementary schools, in 
which the hon. Member demands that— 

“Our National system of Education should 
be so widenéd that manual training and the 
teaching of the natural sciences may be brought 
within the reach of the working classes.’’ 

It is to be observed that the Education 
Department has been gradually forced 
to include some technical subjects into 
the Code, and ‘to extend instruction be- 
yond the three R’s. Manual work is 
already adopted to a limited extent. 
Thus girls are taught needlework, and 
pressure is constartly put on the Depart- 
ment to increase this form of manual 
teaching, to the exclusion even of the 
English in the upper Standards. Again, 
obibhey is taught to girls in the last 
years of their attendance at school. 
As yet it has not widely extended, but 
it is rapidly growing. In 1884 only 
7,597 girls earned the grant of 4s.; but 
last year they had increased to 17,754. 
Both school boards and voluntary as- 
sociations are making arrangements to 
extend this humble but very necessary 
kind of technical instruction. Again, 
last year the Department made a 
serious attempt to introduce drawing 
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systemativally asa class isibject, tie 
‘Seience and Art Dejmactenesieeaterh akin 
the‘ examinations, ‘while the Educati 
De mt made the payment which, 
as I have already stated; aécotints ‘for 
1}d: of ‘the inereased’ Prant ‘por ‘child 
that'we ‘ask fof this'year. Now, draw- 
ing is of immetise importance in train- 
ing beth the hand and eye, éven ‘while 
it is freehand drawing; and if we can 
exténd it into mechanical drawing, 80 
as to enable boys to undérstand wat 
plans placed before them, it becomes ‘al- 
most half of technical education. Now, 
what has been the ‘result of our year's 
experience? I cannot express it to you 
in figures, for I have not yet got them ; 
but I may say generally that it is satis- 
factory in quality and unsatisfactory in 
quantity. The quality of the drawing 
has much improved in the schools; but 
there is an indisposition to take it as a 
class subject through all the Standards. 
The reason for this is obvious. By Lord 
Sandon’s Act the amount of grant not 
conditional upon subscriptions is limited 
to 17s. 6d. per child. The schools natu- 
rally desire to reach this limit by sub- 
jects most easily taught among the six 
class subjects, and drawing is found to 
take more time and attention than some 
of the other subjects. The Government 
will ‘have to consider seriously whether, 
as the examinations are already under 
the Science and Art Department, the 
payments should also, as formerly, be 
made by it, so as to remove the cramp 
which keeps down the growth of draw- 
ing in elementary schools. I have thus 
shown that there are various kinds of 
manual teaching as well as mental teach- 
ing encouraged by the Code. Now, a 
new demand is made that the use of 
tools in wood and iron should be taught 
to boys in larger schools. Already some 
of the large towns have built workshops 
and supplied them with tools for boys 
in the upper Standards of board schools. 
The boards in these cases do not ask us 
for money in aid of this equipment ; but 
they demand, under Article 16 of the 
Code, that the Department should re- 
cognize the use of tools as a specific 
subject, and pay for it accordingly. 
The House need not be reminded that 
a specific subject is one taught to indi- 
viduals and not to a class. e specific 
subjects are enumerated in Article 15 ; 
but the 16th Article invites the school 
managers to take any other specific sub- 
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ject if it is sanctioned by the Department. 1 

wo difficulties have metus in dealing 
with these demands. The first is that 
our Inspectors, able and talented as 
they are, have no experience in ap- 
praising the results of working with 
tools in wood and iron. This might be 
got over by asking the Science and Art 
Department to do ‘so, because in admi- 
nistering the Whitworth scholarships it 
has got experience in this direction. But 
our main difficulty is that we do not like 
to enter into a branch of education with- 
out knowing the mind’ of ' Parliament. 
Unfortunately, the very important Re- 
ports of the Royal Commission on Techni- 
cal Education have never even been dis- 
cussed in Parliament, and have not yet 
seriously occupied the attention of the 
Government. That Commission found 
in various foreign countries that the use 
of tools is taught in elementary schools 
with excellent effect, and with this 
knowledge it would be difficult for the 
Edueation Department to say that it 
would not approve the teaching as a 
specific subject. But I would make a 
remark as to the conditions under which 
such an application could be considered. 
It is clear that the use of tools could not 
be encouraged among children learning 
the lower Standards. There is work 
enough to be done in giving literary 
education to these children. In after 
life they will have nothing but manual 
labour, and it would be hard to abstract 
any part of their time from the small 
amount of literary education which they 
get at school. After children have passed 

tandards V.or VI. the advantage of 
teaching the use of tools is more worthy 
of consideration, for it is then that they 
are apt to leave school altogether, and 
whey, which would induce them to 
remain longer at school must prove a 

ain to themselves and to the State. 

oreign countries keep all children to 
14 years of age, and we fail in doing 
this. No less than i75,000 children 
have become half-timers by passing 
moderate Standards soon after 10 years 
of age. These are questions of import- 
ance, which cannot be determined by 
the Education Department without know- 
ing the mind of Parliament. It is a 
great disadvantage to our educational 
system that there are not more frequent 
discussions on such subjects in the 
House. The political pre-occupations of 
recent years have stood in the way of 
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such discussions; but the want of them 
paralyzes the hands of the Administra- 
tion. Before referring to-other subjects 
of technical education, I should (like to 
make a few remarks on the progress of 
the Science and Art Department, as it, 
both directly and indirectly; does much 
to spread a knowledge of the Seience 
and Art which form the true basis of 
technical education. The progress last 
year is remarkable. There are now 
1,984 Schools of Science and Art under 
the Department, and last year 94,838 
individuals ‘were under instruction “in 
Science and 69,837 in Art, besides those 
in the elementary schools. In’ subjeets 
bearing directly on technical instruetion, 
such as machine construction, building 
construction, applied mechanics, steam 
engines, practical chemistry, mining, and 
metallurgy, there were last year 28,639 

ersons under education. Gradually the 
ocalities are equipping well-farnished 
laboratories to make the chemical in- 
struction practical as well as theoretical ; 
and last year there were 14,587 places 
in these laboratories for experimental 
practice in chemistry. In Art, also, the 
progress of last year is very satisfactory, 
especially in the higher grades in which 
the subjects of design, architecture, and 
modelling are treated. The number of 
papers sent in for examination last 
month in the two grades of drawing was 
57,867, showing an increase of 5,903 as 
compared with 1885. The Department 
of Science and Art now carries om a 
most useful work by circulating objeéts 
of artistic excellence to the various local 
museums throughout the country. There 
are now 30 local museums which have 
permanent loans made to them changed 
each year. Of these 14 have been added 
in the last two years, and the average 
value of each loan is £2;000. As the 
total sum granted by Parliament: for 
the purchase of new objects is £10,000, 
it will be obvious that the local 
museums are supplied with objects of 
Art of greater value than the Annual 
Vote. The number of objects cireulated 
to museums, exhibitions, and schools 
last year amounted to 26,718.) Those 
who are interested in the promotion of 
technical education must be satisfied that 
this House and the Government have 
not been negligent in promoting it to a 
considerable extent, and even in antici- 
ery of the demand which has only 
ately expressed itself in a more definite 
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aware that a Select Committee sat, up- 
stairs during this Session to inquire into 
the operation of the Endowed Schools 
Acts. Unfortunately, it has not been 
able, owing to the premature closing of 
the Session, to complete its evidence and 
to make its general Report. But Imay 
state some general facts in regard to 
which there is no division of opinion. 
The Charity Commissioners adopted the 
views of the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion, and divided the schools into three 
grades. The third or lowest, grade of 
school was intended to meet the wants 
of the working classes. exclusively, and 
was little above a higher elementary 
school. But the public elementary 
schools have advanced so much that the 
betterschoolsare equal to the third grade 
endowed school, so that this class of 
school is now no longer regarded as 
nee . It seems, therefore, to be 
expedient that these schools should be 
changed in their character into what 
foreign countries call improvement or 
continuation schools, and that they 
should be intimately connected by 
scholarships with the common elemen- 
tary schools of the district. The Charity 
Commissioners have been spontaneously 
acting in this direction, and have 
been trying .to impress upon these 
lower endowed schools more of a prac- 
tical or technical character, It is in 
this direction that we must look for 
speedy development of advanced educa- 
tion for the working classes, Abundant 
evidence was given to the Committee 
that by the aid of scholarships to be 
competed for out of the elementary 
schools poor lads of promise were able 
to use the endowed schools of the coun- 
try as schools of advancement, 
Charity Commissioners have announced 
that in future they will endeavour to 
promote technical education through 
these schools, Returns were laid before 
the Committee showing that this had 
been done to a considerable extent 
already, even in advance of the demand 
which has recently arisen. A_fully- 
equipped technical school requires a con- 
siderable endowment; but schools with 
smaller endowments teaching Science 
and Art can be used as stepping-stones 
to more advanced technical schools. It 
is in sucha direction that the country 
must chiefly look for the development, of 
technical education, because the Votes 
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_ Elementary Education, are already 
so large that, Parliament, may, | be ,.un- 
willing to. give to them, an, indefinite ex- 
tension. All the schemes of the Charity 
Commissioners haye ultimately to, be 
approved by the President and. Vice 
President of the Education Department, 
so that by acordialand actiyeco-operation 
such as that which now exists, between 
the two Bodies, a necessary link may. be 
forged between the primary and en- 
dowed secondary schools of the country. 
It.is, the absence of any, combination 
between primary, and secondary schools 
which renders this country so inferior in 
educational organization to other coun- 
tries in Europe... A, few years ago a 
Select Committee, presided over by my 
right hon, Friend the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Childers), recommended, as a, first 
step to obtain this organization, that a 
Minister of Education should be ap- 
pointed, But Parliament in the follow- 
ing year, instead of . consolidation, 
effected .division, in, the educational 
work of the country by separating Scotch 
education from English education, and 
putting the former under the charge of 
the Secretary for Scotland. This, there- 
fore, is the ‘first year in,which the Vice 
President of the, Committee of Council 
for Education in England has nothing 
to, tell the Honse mae education in 
Scotland. I did all I could to prevent 
the. repeal. of , this, educational, union 
last year;, but I was, unsuccessful, and 
the union was repealed... The Lord 
President is still a, connecting link be- 
tween the two countries; but the Vice 
President, who is responsible. to this 
House for the educational administration 
of English education, has.now no know- 
ledge or responsibility for what is doing 
in Scotland. We used to receive much 
encouragement from the comparison of 
educational progress in the two coun- 
tries; but now I know nothing about it 
till the Report comes out, unless the 
Lord Advocate follows me, and gives 
an educational statement for Scotland. 
I am afraid that I haye. detained the 
House, too long upon a subject which 
bristles. with statistics, and, if I had 
chosen to introduce them,, with, ques- 
tions of controyersy, I have avoided 
the latter, because there is now sitting a 
Royal Commission which is dealing very 
fully with the contested subjects of ad- 
ministration. . They, necessarily axise, 
however, fairly and equally the balance 
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is held between two systems—namely, 
voluntary and board schools. They are 
both working with the same end in 
view—the efficient elementary education 
ofthe people. The difficulties of work- 
ing the two systems were greater for- 
merly than they are now, and the Royal 
Commission will, no doubt, help us to 
remove the few points of friction which 
may remain. In the Select Committee 
on Endowed Schools we were all struck 
with one fact, that denominational diffi- 
culties seemed altogether to have dis- 
appeared. In a like Committee in 1873, 
6n which I sat, our whole time was 
taken up in adjusting sectarian disputes. 
In the Gommittee of 1886 they had 
vanished altogether. This gives hopes 
for the future working of elementary 
education, because when the promoters 
of different systems have the same end 
in view it ought to be possible to work 
in complete harmony. This has been a 
year of great educational activity as 
regards inquiring into educational de- 
ficienciés. There is another Royal 
Commission of Inquiry in active opera- 
tion. Its object is to devise the best 
means of educating the blind, the deaf, 
and the imbecile. Though a Member of 
that Commission, I have been too fully 
oceupied with other work to take an 
active part in its deliberations; but from 
the evidence which I receive, and from 
my occasional attendances at its meet- 
ings, I am sure that we shall have a 
most valuable Report upon the means of 
educating those whose disabilities are 
so pitiable, and-who lock to us for 
the means of enabling them to become 
useful, and often productive, members 
of the community. In reviewing, as I 
have attempted to do, our educational 
| under the Department to which 

belong. with no certainty that I will 
ever appear before you again in the 
position of Vice President, allow me to 
gratify my personal feelings, in which, 
however, I am sure you will share, by 
a concluding remark. I have pointed 
out to you that, so far as the original 
Act of 1870 founded a national system 
of elementary education, our progress 
since then has been eminently satisfac- 
tory. “But the mastér builder who 
erected that edifice is no longer with 
us. “In 1870 I was a mere apprentice 
hand in Parliament, and could do no 
more than lay a few bricks in the build- 
ing which Mr. Forster was rearing. It 
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is the only year since I entered Parlia- 
ment in 1869 that we are no longer 
assisted by his counsels on all subjects 
which touched the welfare of the people. 
and I am sure that you woul have 
thought my educational statement in- 
complete if I had failed to make some 
loving allusion to his memory. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) said, 
the Vice President of the Council had 
glided over certain little difficulties that 
existed. Inthe debate on the Education 
Act of 1870 it was over and over again 
laid down by speakers in that House that 
no harm was intended to the voluntary 
schools—that the board schools were to 
be supplementary and not competitive. 
The children in voluntary schools were 
quite as well taught as in board schools, 
and the voluntary schools were much 
more economically managed. The House 
ought, therefore, to see that no wrong 
was done to these schools. But since 
1870 many of them had been crushed 
out of existence by the board schools; 
and between 1870 and 1880, 22, and 
between 1880 and the present time, 15, 
Catholic schools which kad fulfilled 
every condition of the Code had been 
closed in consequence of the action of 
the board schools and their managers. 
In some cases the Department had 
shown itself ready to remedy grievances, 
but had been overborne by the school 
boards, who, in some respects, had 
more power than the Department. He 
hoped, however, that the Department 
would re-assert itself ; and if the present 
Government again came into power, as 
he hoped they would, he earnestly 
trusted that they would remedy this 
most serious grievance. 

Str HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
S.) said, he must congratulate the Vice 
President of the Council on his lucid 
and admirable statement, and trusted 
he would long continue to fill that Office. 
Having, together with the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance (Mr. Woodall) 
and his hon. Friend the Member for 
Salford (Mr. Mather), been engaged on 
the Royal Commission on Technical 
Education, he was extremely pleased to 
find the right hon. Gentleman speak- 
ing out so strongly and so decidedly on 
this important subject, which he believed 
the country now generally felt should 
be introduced into our elementary 
school system. It was interesting to 
know that the Vice President had long 
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entertained these views—that he was, 
in fact, the first to draw attention to 
the subject many years ago. In com- 
paring the work done in this matter on 
the Continent with that done in this 
country the first point that struck one 
was the great difference in regard to 
drawing. He found that abroad the 
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experience as an examiner—was ad- 
mirable, and was producing most 
marked and valuable results. But in 
education there was no standing still, 
and he held that there. were many 
matters, especially manual instruction, 
that might with great advantage be 
taken up by the Science and Art 





attention paid to the subject, which was Department. The Royal Commission 
the foundation of technical instruction, | had recommended, with regard to scien- 
was almost universal; whilst in this | tific instruction, that the class subjects 
country, in no fewer than three-fourths | should be only two in number instead 
of the schools, drawing was not taught | of three, and that in the lower divisions 
at all. He was extremely glad to learn of elementary schools the object lessons 
that this question had attracted the at- | Should include geography. In the ele- 
tention of, the Education Department, mentary schools of the lower grade the 
and that we were actually paying 1}¢. | object lessons were most admirably 
per child per annum for this most im- taught; but then there was a great 
portant subject. The subject of manual | break, and the object which the Com- 
instruction had been mentioned by the | mission had had in view was to render 
Vice President; and he wished to point | scientific teaching, elementary scientific 
out that the subject was comprised in | teaching — continuous from the lower 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- | grade of the elementary schools to the 
mission, who advised that proficiency in | higher grade until the point was reached 
the use of tools for work in wood and where the subject became a specific one. 
iron should be paid for as a specific! He trusted the House would not lose 
subject, arrangements being made for | sight of the importance of setting the 
the work being done, as far as prac- | foundations of technical instruction. in 





ticable, out of school hours. He agreed | 
with the opinion of the Vice Presideut | 
as to the desirableness, in the higher | 
Standards especially, of introducing 
manual work. Just as they had la-| 
boratories for the teaching of practical | 
chemistry, so they ought to have work- | 
shops and appliances for the teaching | 
of manual work, and in which not furni- | 
ture or boxes should be made, but | 
correct geometrical forms should be_ 
constructed, and models illustrative of 
mechanical principles. It seemed to | 
him that as the Departmént paid for | 
manual work, such as sewing and cook- | 
ing by girls, there was no reason why 
they should not pay on the results for 
manual work by boys. With regard to 
science teaching, in the first place he 
would congratulate the Vice President 
of the Council upon the great progress 
made by the Science a Art Depart- 
ment. That Department was unique in 
Enrope. There was no euch thing in 
any part of the Continent as a tho- 
roughly well organized system of exa- 
minations extending all over the country 
and comprising all sorts and conditions 
of men. This system, founded by the 
late Prince Albert, had grown to really 
astonishing proportions; and as a rule 
the work done —he spoke from his 








the elementary schools, and that draw- 
ing and manual instruction would be 
further encouraged, for he felt sure 
that that was the direction in which we 
must look for giving that sound prac- 
tical instruction which was needed in 
order that our artizans might be edu- 
cated up to the highest pitch of pro- 
ficiency, and to enable them to compete 
with success with foreign nations. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND (Hamp- 
stead) said, he must, in, the first place, 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Lyon Playfair) upon the exeellent 
and interesting statement which he had 
made. He had not only travelled. over 
all the special questions of interest in 
this educational question; but he had 
managed to pass over all the many 
debateable points. He had been wise 
in adopting this course, as a Royal Oom- 
mission was sitting to examine into such 
points; and he (Sir Henry Holland) 
trusted that they would be thoroughly 
threshed out before that Commission. 
He himself, certainly, in the few ob- 
servations he had to make, would keep 
clear of these special matters. His right 
hon. Friend (Sir Lyon Playfair) had been 
kind enough to give him the credit for the 
preparation of the Estimates and sign- 
ing the Code. As regards the Code, he 
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would remark that he had thought it | in Germany and America. Great doubt 
his duty 2 ai as few alterations as | existed upon this point, and with a view 
possible. He regretted that it had been of solving it Mr. M. Arnold was sent 
found necessary so often to alter the | out, while the late Government were in 
Codes, as such a course threw increased | Office, to inquire into this point, as also 
to work thm, He thobght that the|atatdards of education, He regretted 
m. ug a | standards education. He regrette 
Code of 1883, for which the country was | that, owing to circumstances over wikieh 
so largely indebted to the President of | the right hon. Gentleman had no con- 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella), who | trol, the Report of Mr. Arnold was not 
had done so much in the cause of educa- | before the House ; but he gathered from 
tion, should have a longer trial before | the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
4 oe eo meng made. | ras i the attendance here was better 
e also considered that as his own! thanin Germany; and the official Re- 
tenure of Office of Vice President was | ports from the “trnited States showed 
ms to be so short, he should only | the same result; so that we had nothing 
make such alterations as were called for | to fear from a comparison with those 
by oN —— and prateing: —_ age Se had = 80 ag ate 
sity. By referring to page 30 of the Code | in our teeth by speakers who had not 
it would be seen that only two altera- | really studied the niedién. He agreed 
Fe een sag ya et Ped, orteon ly pommmrte 
crewing the other was made to meet an | infant schools; but he thought that, in 
objection raised by the Comptroller and | many cases, there was still room for im- 
Auditor General to the sation of Article | provement in the teaching of infants, 
1a. ay pene JOD%, WRI bly and ee oe — in ae 
. r of calculating the | work. He believe at wherever the 
average attendance, each ‘‘ attendance | Kindergarten system, or some modifica- 
of a half-time scholar shall be counted tion of it, had been introduced, good 
as an attendance and a-half.” This results had followed. As regarded tech- 
the Comptroller and Auditor General nical education, he was fully alive to the 
called ' special attendances not actually | difficulties of introducing it to any large 
mage. . dle admitted that the power of | extent in purely elementary schools. 
Section 9 of the Education Actof 1870;| would ascent to the increased. charge 
0 ; | 0) increased charge 
but he contended that the Department | which would have to be made if ee 
had no right to declare that an ordinary | were so introduced. His present im- 
attendance should count for une and a- | pression was that they must look to 
half or two attendances.. This view was | endowments, and to the schemes of 
disputed by the Department; but there 'the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
seemed no good reason to keep up the | for the establishment of such schools 
aiterenee. as ~~ pine of ma Hg ye —— mee convenient oe 3 
was not disputed, nor the power of de-| while, at the same time, they might 
fining an attendance. An alteration was | hope ‘to see some technical cdbeation 
thenesege aay defining theattendance of | given to those children in elementary 
siinutoa, "Ad to the Batimates, he Could | Standards, Tt wee united for those who 
only obese that 9.4 ht hon. Gentle- ee in the pone’ Standards, and who 
man had shown that the increase was had not mastered the indispensablo 
entirely due, first, to increased atténd- | subjects of reading, writing, and arith- 
anges, and therefore increased grants ; ‘metic. But this matter should receive 
an secondly, to et efficiency. the sonctal earn Parliament 
hese improvements were most satis-| at an early date. As re; ed grants for 
factory, and must reconcile taxpayers to | drawing, » hich was os important item 
what was always primd facie an unsatis- in technical education, he did not 
factory thing—nameély, an increase of! quite see the force of the suggestion 
Eanees He as, pied to hear the | of his right hon. Friend that they should 
statistics given by the right hon. Gen- | be paid by the Science and Art Depart- 
tleman asto the aigendants in this | ment. " did not ap ms te" him (Sir 
country compared with the attendance | Henry Holland) that it made any real 
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difference whether the prnoned ine 

of such ts was paid by the Science 
and Aes Ropetansiet or by the Educa- 
tion Department. The money in either 
case must come out of the pocket of the 
taxpayer. 

Sir LYON, PLAYFAIR said, he re- 
ferred to grants above the 17s. 6d. fixed 
by Lord Sandon’s Act. 

Sir HENRY) HOLLAND said,. he 
quite understood that; but if fhe amount 
was to be paid it would eome out of the 
pocket of the taxpayer whether it was 
voted for the Science and Art Depart- 
mént,or'the Education Department, and 
the only difference was that in the latter 
case the Act referred to. might have to 
be altered. And now, with the leave of 
the House, he would address himself to 
the speecli of the hon. Member for 
North Leitrim (Mr.Conway), who was 
a skilled witness in educational ques- 
tions, and to whom the House had 
listened with great interest.. The hon, 
Member had made special reference to 
the Dan-y-Graig case, and as this case 
had come. before him (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) as Vice President he desired to 
make some observations upon it. He 
would first peint out to the House the 
position of the case when he had to deal 
with it. A decision against making the 
grant had been given by his Predecessor 
(Mr, Mundella) on December 12, 1884. 
That decision was based upon the inter- 
pretation given to the Act of 1870 by 
the Edueation Department — namely, 
that when once a school board had been 
started, they must supply any deficiency 
of accommodation in the district under 
their jurisdiction, and that the Board 
were the judges whether such deficiency 
exists: This opinion was based upon 
the wording of the 18th section of the 
Act of: 1870, which he would venture to 
read to the House. It provided that the 
school board— 

** Shall, from ‘timé to tinie, provide such 
additional school accommodation as is, ‘in their 
opinion, necessary in order to supply a sufli- 
cient amount, of public school accommodation 
for their district.” 

He begged the House to observe that the 
beard were te judge whether there was 
a deficieney ; and it was very doubtful, to 
say the least of it, whether the Educa- 
tion Department. could interfere with the 
exercise of their discretion. If the board 
failed to provide. sufficient accommoda- 


tign, the Department had express powers) 
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given to them to interfere, and to com- 
pel the board to do their duty; but if 
would seem that they had no power to 
prevent the board from enlarging their 
schools and providing more accommoda- 
tion, although the Department might 
not be satisfied that such accommodation 
was in fact wanted. The action of the 
Department in assenting to the enlarge- 
ment of their premises by the Board, 
and the reasons for such action, are 
stated in a letter of January 23, 1886, 
to the Rey. A. P. Wilson— 


“The application of the school board for 
permission to enlarge reached this office on the 
same day (viz., 2lst February, 1884) as that 
upon which the warning before referred to was 
sent to you. It was not within their Lordships’ 
administrative duty or power to direct the school 
board to postpone their own application (which 
they were entitled to make under Section 18) in 
favour of one from voluntary managers. With 
the view, however, of avoiding an unnecessary 
expenditure upon competing schools, a sugges- 
tion was made to the board to communicate 
with you upon the subject of your undertaking, 
The decision whether they would act upon this 
suggestion or not was a matter for their own 
discretion upon a review of the local eircum- 
stances within their knowledge.”’ 


Rightly or wrongly, however, the Edu- 
cation Department had in June, 1884, 
granted their assent to the board to en- 
large their premises on the ground of 
the proved deficiency of accommodation, 
and the duty which rested upon the 
board to supply such a deficiency. The 
ratepayers had, therefore, been taxed for 
the enlarged school, and their interests 
had to be considered when the Depart- 
ment were asked to make a grant to a 
voluntary school, however good and 
efficient—and this school was undoubt- 
edly both good and efficient—in the dis- 
trict of the school board, In these cir- 
cumstances, he did not think he was 
justified—and the Lord President econ- 
curred in this opinion—in overruling the 
decision of his Predecessor and the prac- 
tice of the Department. He would add, 
what had not. been fully pointed out by 
the hon, Member for North Leitrim, that 
the Dan-y-Graig school managers could 
not have been taken by surprise by the 
refusal of this grant. They had not had, 
as they asserted, permission given to them 
by the Education Department to build, 
as no permission was needed, and none 
was therefore granted. But, on the 





other hand, they had full warning given 
to them in February, 1884, that the 
school board would be consulted as to 
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the grant. In a letter of that date it represented the professional knowledge 
was stated that— of teachers in connection with educa- 

“For the purpose of avoiding any misappre- tional matters. He belonged to that 
hension, their Lordships cannot make any pro- lenge army of employers who had to 
mise of annual grant until the school is in make use of the forces which the teachors 
operation ; and also that before giving such | in our elementary schools, Colleges, and 
promise they will have, in accordance with | P on 8 en, Se 
their ordinary practice, to invite the opinion educational institutions placed within 
of the school rd upon the application of their reach for the purpose of carrying 
the managers.” on the great industries of the country. 
The managers, in these circumstances, | He had observed during the last 15 
eould hardly blame the Education De- years in which the Education Act had 
partment for their action, though they | bean in operation that the -youths 
might find fault with the Act of 1870, or | coming into their employment year by 
contend that it had been wrongly inter: | year had shown a higher degree of re- 
preted. Well, this was one of the ques- | finement, greater brightness in_ their 
tions which he hoped would be brought ™anners and aptitude, and a highor 
before the Royal Commission which was | moral tone in their general conduct. To 
now sitting. Speaking for himself alone, | the Education Act of 1870 they must 
he should like to see each case dealt with | attribute these changes, and he would 
on its own merits. He did not suppose | be the last to deprecate the advantages 
that the Education Department would it had brought to the country. At the 
desire to have this responsibility thrown | Same time, there appeared to be a lack 
upon them; but he was inclined to think | of those qualities which were necessary 
that it should be put upon them; and | to enable us in the future to maintain 
that they should have power, if they| the position of the country against the 
had it not now, to refuse to allow a, competition of othernations. The prac- 
school board to enlarge their premises, | tical faculty of the boy coming into the 
and thus cast an additional burden upon | workshop. at tho present time was not 
the ratepayers, when, in the opinion of| developed in the same measure as 
the Department, there was already suf- | literary knowledge had been acquired. 
ficient accommodation in the district if| Such was the tendency of the education 
the voluntary schools were taken into; 10w given in our elementary schools 
account. He thanked the House for that there was a distinct want felt: on the 
the attention they had given to him; | part of employers of labour in conse- 
and he desired to conclude, as his right | quence of the boys coming to them 
hon. Friend (Sir Lyon Playfair) had | having scarcely a superficial training in 





done, by expressing his sense of the 
great loss the cause of education had 
sustained by the death of Mr. Forster, 
and of the untiring zeal and ability 
which he had always displayed in pro- 
moting that cause. 

Mr. MATHER (Salford, 8.) said, the 


science, and, so far as practice of the 
hand was concerned, as.in drawing, 
hardly any training at all. He hoped 
from the speech of the Vice Pre- 
sident that that state of things would 
speedily be altered. That could only be 





done by bringing manual training within 
ucation 





Vice President of the Council had re- | the scope of the Elementary 
ferred to the fact that he had put a No- Act. This manual training would not 
tice on the Paper of his intention to open | interfere with the necessary literary in- 
out the very wide subject of extending struction. On the contrary, it had been 
to the working classes the advantages | found, where hoe a _ 
not only of elementary education, but | given im conjunction wi mentary 
of maul training and science instruc- | education, that all the subjeets apper- 
tion generally. It was impossible on | taining to that kind of education were 
this occasion to enter upon that great | more rapidly acquired, and more teadily 
subject. He would content himself with understood by the boys and girls, who 
some obsérvationson the new era which during a certain portion ef the school 
the ‘Vice President had opened out be- time had some means of manual em- 
fore the House by the expression of his ployment. The ex ents. made in 
views upon the future of education in | edueating both head and hand together 
favour of bringing scienceand art teach- | had been very successful in the United 
idg and technical knowledge within the States. Manual training, if provided in 
reach of the working classes, Those | ourelementary schools for boys between 
who had already spoken in the debate jhe ages of 10 and 13, would tend to 
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ualify a large number of the children 
at the working classes for occupations 
more likely to benefit themselves and 
the country than some of those they now 
followed. The great cry from all our 
Colonies had always been not to send 
them young people who had no know- 
ledge of facts and things and the use of 
their hands, but to send those that had 
a practical training. Hitherto the Edu- 
cation Code had given much more en- 
couragement to the literary than to the 
practical side of education. Hehadhoped 
to introduce for the consideration of the 
House the subject of having in our ele- 
mentary schoolsa workshop or laboratory 
in which the boys could pass some hours 
a-week, and in which they would re- 
ceive a training constituting the experi- 
mental stage for the subjects. taught 
them in their class-room. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he remained at 
the Education Department, would en- 
courage this view. There could be no 
doubt that we had to meet in competi- 
tion nations which had endeavoured to 
inculeate into the minds of the lowest 
classes the necessary knowledge to en- 
able them to make the best use of the 
materials they possessed. No country 
possessed richer materials, so far as the 
bounty of Nature could bestow them, 
than our own. No country possessed in 
such large measure the energy, perse- 
verance, and. determination which dis- 
tinguished the Anglo-Saxon race. But 
in the future we must not rely so much 
upon these natural resources, because 
other countries with less resources were 
still following elosely upon our heels. We 
must meet intelligence with intelligence, 
knowledge with knowledge, and skill 
with skill. He had the greatest con- 
fidence that England in the future might 
maintain even a higher relative position 
than’ she had held) in the past, for 
when once the attention of Parliament 
and the country was turned to our needs 
they would take the:means necessary to 
supply them. It. might be: necessary 
that the country should be asked to 
supply larger funds for educational pur- 
ses, and money spent.in that direction 

e would mever deplore. » It:was money 
better spent than inthe buildiag of iron- 
clads, which were very soon found to be 
obsolete and useless—| ‘t No, no!’’ }-—or, 
atleast, had to be‘altered. To insure our 
not being overtaken by the competitors 
who were-beginuing to draw upite-us, 
the country. nmust not begrudge an in- 
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creased expenditure upon education. The 
sciences, he held, ought to be taught to 
children early in life, just as the mys- 
teries and paradoxes of grammar and 
language were taught to them now. It 
was not the enemies who might come 
against us with physical force that we 
had cause to fear, but rather those op- 
ponents who, going into our markets 
with greater skill, greater knowledge, 
and greater enterprize, turned us out 
from possessions we had hitherto en- 
joyed, and which we hoped to hold 
against the world for all time. In de- 
fending those possessions any amount 
of money would be wellspent. If every 
child were able to spend five hours per 
week in the workshop connected with 
every elementary. school the working 
classes of the future would be intelli- 
gently trained from earliest youth in 
the meehanical arts to enable them to 
cope with the other nations of the world. 
The training of the head and hand must 
go together, and then he was sure that 
intellectually, industrially, and morally 
England would hold in the future a place 
higher than that she had held in the 
past, and that whatever progress other 
countries might make we would still 
hold our own against them. Before 
sitting down he wished to refer to an- 
other subject, and to urge that the school 
board should be made the proper autho- 
rity for the remission of school fees, 
Great hardship was' caused to parents 
by their being compelled to appear be- 
fore Boards of Guardians to prove their 
poverty before they could obtain the re- 
mission of their children’s fees, 

Ma. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) said, that the Budget 
which the Vice President of the Council 
had explained to the House was the 
Estimate which had been prepared by 
his Predecessor in Office. He would have 
been, glad if the Vice President of the 
Couneil had given the House the advan- 
tage of hisopinion on some of the burning 
questions connected with the subject of 
elementary ,edueation in this country, 
He had given the House the benefit of 
some statistics; but while they expected 
those, they ought to have heard more in 
regard to the health of the children who 
were now under elementary training, 
and especially with reference to over- 
pressure. There was no doubt, although 
the reporte were not now so alarming as 
they had previously been, that there was 
still a great deal of injury being done to 
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the health of children through the heavy 
tasks expected of them. He (Mr. Stan- 
ley Leighton) thought it would have 
been well if the Vice President of the 
Council had made some reference to the 
famous Report of Dr. Crichton Browne 
on this subject, for this was a Report 
which had justified the suspicions and 


the anxieties of the whole country. | 


The Code was still enforeed with a 
rigidity which was incompatible with the 
elasticity of humen nature. A little more 
discretion- should be permitted to the 
teachers to withdraw children from 
the examination. They should be al- 
lowed to do this without permission 
or direction from the Inspectors. Teach- 
ers naturally knew more about the chil- 
dren intrusted to their care than the 
Inspectors could know. That was a mat- 
ter which had over and over again been 
pressed upon the House and the country 
by those who understood the working of 
elementary schools; and Vice Presidents, 
no matter what side of the House they 
sat upon, had not given due atten- 
tion to the matter. He should like 
to have heard more from the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the system of payment 
by results as it worked in England and 
Wales. It was a question which the 
Education Department should take tho- 
roughly in hand. Unless the health of 
the children was better looked after in 
our elementary schools, our system of 
education would keep them at a con- 
tinued disadvantage in life. Again, he 
urged that they wanted continuation 
schools, and they wanted secondary 
schools; but they ought not to have the 
elementary schools mixed up with the 
seoondary, otherwise, instead of en- 
abling poor children to rise to the 
higher steps of the educational ladder, 
they would keep them back. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council had spoken of his desire to 
ascertain the mind of Parliament on 
some of the subjects to which he had re- 
ferred; but it should be remembered 
that they might fairly expect the Minis- 
ter who had charge of the Education 
Department rather to lead Parliament 
on these questions than to follow it. 
The House wanted to know what the 
Minister of the Education Department 
had to say on these and cognate sub- 
jects; and he was of opinion that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not gone so far 
into the whole matter as the House had 
a tight to expect. 


Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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| Mr. MOLLOY (King’s C©o., Birr) 
said, that, as a Member of the Royal 
Commission on Education, he desired to 
express his concurrence with the views 
of the hon. Member for South Maa- 
chester (Sir Henry Roscoe) as to the 
desirableness of something being done 
to impart seientific and technical instruc- 
tion to the pupils attendiog our elemen- 
‘tary schools. This was a matter which 
he had himself frequently urged on pre- 
| vious oceasions. At the present time it 
| was found that the labour market of 
| this country was being to a large extent 
| destroyed, so far as Britons were. con- 
cerned, by the importation of skilled 
foreign labour into the country., This 
labour was obtained at a much lower 
priee as compared with what was ordi- 
narily paid for it in our manufacturing 
districts; and it was far in advance, as 
regarded scientific skill, of anything 
which we could offer in our schools here. 
There could be no doubt that one of the 
great deficiencies we had to meet at the 
present time was the want of scientific 
and technical education. He hoped the 
hon. Member for South Manchester 
would come before the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Education Acts and give evi- 
dence on this important point. The Com- 
mission desired to obtain evidence such 
as the hon. Member could give. He had 
a confident hope that they would be able 
to make their Report within abouta year 
of the present time. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, that he, too, was a Member 
of the Commission, and therefore he 
could not discues controversial topics. 
He congratulated the Vice President on 
the able and interesting statement he 
had made. He thanked the late and 
the present Government for the appoint- 
ment of the Commission which he urged 
without apparent effect in the course of 
the debate on the Education Vote last 
year. Pressure was brought to bear with 
more success after the debate; and the 
gravity of the subjects inquired into, and 
the evidence taken upon them, had been 
quite sufficient to justify the appoint- 
ment of the Commission. Evidence of a 
practical kind had been given by per- 
sons of actual experience, and all such 
evidence would be gladly received and 
carefully considered. It wassatisfactory 
to find that the voluntary schools were 





the accommodation had» risen | from 








not only holding their own but making’ 
progress. In Church of Kagland schools: 
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2,413,676 in 1883 to 2,515,770 in 1885; ; now transferred from the English to the 
the average attendance had risen from | Scotch Vote, which explains the apparent 
1,562,507 in 1883 to 1,687,426 in 1885, |inerease on that head. When regard is 
and the voluntary contributions of all | had to the very large amount which re- 
denominations in 1885 amounted to quires to be disbursed by the Depart- 
£583,936. Notwithstanding the magni- | ment —- something exceeding £500,000 
tude of the school board system, it must | a-year—in very small sums in fulfilment 
not be forgotten that there was all this | of the conditions on which such grants 
voluntary agency, which was discharging | are made, and after very careful verifi- 
a great deal of the educational work of | cation, and when we consider the cost 
thecountry. The Vice President strongly | of correspondence — the grant being 
deplored that the House had so little | distributed to not fewer than i100 
time for the discussion of educational | school boards after the necessary eor- 
matters. If the Government had resisted | respondence with the managers of 
the blandishments of Irish Members be- | more than 3,000 schools in all—and 
low the Gangway the House might have | when we consider that besides there is 
had moretime this year. The past could | the supervision by an inspecting staff 
not be retraced; but it was to be hoped | numbering about 50, it will. not be 
that the House would in the future have | thought that the administration cost is 
more time to attend to the education of |large. It works out, I find, to about 
the country. 11% per cent. » The business of the 
| Scotch Education Department is now 
’ " | carried on in Dover House, along with 
PUBLIC, RRUPRAFON, (PCUTMAND,) ..: ' these of-the Secretary for Scotland and 
DEEART MENTAL AFATEMEAT, | the Lord Advocate; and it may be in- 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. ; teresting to the Scottish Members to 
Batrour) (Clackmannan, &c.): Sir, I) know that the number of the educational 
propose very shortly to lay before the staff housed there is very nearly 50. 
House some words of explanation of | There was recently some criticism of the 
the Scottish Educational Estimates, and : expense of Dover House; but when it is 
regarding the progress of education | kept in view that there are three Depart- 
daring the past year. The House will | ments located there, and that the number 
notice that the total amount set down in | in this Department alone isso consider- 
the Estimate is £524,263. This in- | able, I think it will be seen that any com- 
volves an increase on the Vote of the | parison between the cost of that Office 
previous year of £21,214; and the, and that of the Irish Secretary would be 
whole amount, practically, of this in- | entirely misleading. In regard to the 
crease arises from the augmented earn- | annual grants, it may be enough to say 
ings of the scholars, who will, it is be-| that the largest increase is in the 
lieved, in the year for which the Hsti- | amount which it is estimated will be 
mate is taken, earn £19,366 more than earned by scholars in average attend- 
in the current year. If the cost is|/ance. This is partly caused by an in- 
greater I am quite suro the House will crease of numbers, and I may quote one 
be gratified, and will consider it exceed- | figure which I think will interest the 
ingly satisfactory to find that the in-| House. In 1885 the increase on aver- 
crease goes out in increased earnings of | age attendance was as high as 5°12 per 
grants. In respect of administration | cent, being the highest increase from 
there is an apparent increase of cost; 1877 to 1883, down to which year large 
but it is apparent only. ‘The salaries of increases took place in consequence of 
the officers of the staff were previously the compulsory clause having only thea 
alone on the Scotch Estimates, and on | come into full operation. It is not esti- 
these salaries this year there is a reduc- mated thatso high a rate of increasecan 
tion of £1,000 as the result of the re- | be kept up during thecurrent year—first, 
construction of the Office. The increase because it is higher than could be natu- 
on the whole cost, or apparent reali in-! rally expected to be kept up; and, 
crease, is due to the fact that the cost of secondly, because it is found by ex- 
the clerical staff was previously included | perience that there is a good deal of 
in the English Vote. The English and / fluctuation. Taking the increase, then, 
Scottish: branches, however, are now/ not at 5-12, but at 3 per cent for the 
distinct; and» the cost: of the Scottish | coming year, that would represent an 
clerical staff; which is about £5,600, is | incr attendance of 8,500 scholars. 
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The Department would be glad to see a ance. It was doubted in some quarters 
still larger increase; but it is satisfactory | whether, considering the circumstances 
to find that the increase of average | of the people and the conditions of dis- 
attendance is keeping very considerably tance and weather in these districts, it 
ahead of the growth of the population, | would be possible for much advantage 
which is estimated at 1 per cent per, to be taken of this arrangement; but by 
annum. Not only has the average at- the increased efforts of the school boards 
tendance increased, but each individual to earn the grant, and the increased zeal 
scholar has, year by year, earned in- | to diffuse education, a very material ad- 
creased grants, and the increase is ex- | dition has been awarded to these High- 
pected during the coming year toamount | land schools, and so far as it has gone 


to about 6d. In 1873 the grant per | 
scholar was 9s. 10}d¢., and that, recol-— 
lect, was in voluntary schools, where 
presumably there were comparatively | 
small numbers of the poorest class ; but 
last year it rose to 18s. 0}d., and for the | 


the results are very satisfactory. Addi- 
tional grants have been earned under 


‘the Minute by 137 schools out of 201 


inspected thus far. The total number 
of schools in these localities is 685, and 
9,425 scholars have earned these extra 


coming year it is estimated at 18s. 7d. grants, of whom nearly 4,000 have 
The average attendance at evening | earned the highest rate that was pos- 
schools has slightly decreased. Atten- | sible, which I consider shows a very 
tion is being directed to the improve- | satisfactory state of things. The whole 
ment of these schools, for the Depart- | additional grant already paid on this 
ment have recognized that they are | head amounts to nearly £1,400, and it 
capable of improvement, and in time it! is anticipated that the total increase of 
may be found that they can be useful | grant on this head alone for the year 
on their present footing. We hope! will be about £4,000. The Minute 
that the decrease will not be perpe- | also offered certain other advantages to 
tual, and the Department have en-| schools in the Highland districts which 


deavoured to provide a remedy for | 
any evils they see in these schools 
by the provisions of the new Code to} 
which I shall hereafter shortly refer. | 
Another item of increase results from | 
the attempts which have been made to 
improve the attendance. About £600 
of the grant is paid, in proportion to the | 
average attendance at the public schools, 
directly in aid of the local rates. The, 
Department expect an increase on that 
item in certain parts of the High}ands 
where aid to local rates is most needed ; 
and I may mention that a considerable 
portion of this increase results from the | 
operation of a Minute which, it will be 
in the recollection of Scottish Members, 
was passed in 1885 as the result of a 
very interesting Report by a Commis- 
sioner sent down by the Department in | 
compliance with a recommendation made 
by the Crofters Commission. The pres- | 
sure of the education rate in some parts | 
of the Highlands was found to be very | 


| be tested by the results it 


give higher instruction. So far only two 
schools have availed themselves of these 
advantages, and they have earned the 
higher grant to the amount of £40. The 
Minute also gave an extra grant to out- 
lying boards to enable them to give to 
the more promising pupils the op- 
portunity of taking advantage of such 
higher teaching as would enable them 
to rise in life. As regards the teaching 
of Gaelic and the employment of Gaelic- 
speaking pupil teachers, the Minute has 
not had sufficient time to show any re- 
sults; but the necessity, of course, of 
this provision for Gaelic teaching must 
roduces. 
When we turn to the results of the exa- 
minations during the past year one 


‘very satisfactory feature that we find is 


the increasing number of children over 
10 years of age who are presented in 
the Standards suitable to their age. In 
1875 only 34 per cent of those over 
10 years of age were presented in the 





heavy. The Department considered the | fourth and higher Standards, the other 
best mode of meeting that difficulty, and | 66 per cent being presented in the lower 
they made provisions under which, in- | Standards. But we find that in the nine 
stead of making a mere payment by way | years since that time there has been a 
of money irrespective of attendance, and | steady rise in this respect, and last year 
finding that irregularity of attendance | 74-01 per cent passed in the higher 
was the great evil in these Highland | Standards of those whose age was suit- 
parishes, they made the increase of grant | able for those Standards. So that, on a 
proportionate to the increase of attend. | comparison with the English Estimate, 


The Lord Advocate 
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I may mention that we can boast of a 


very considerably higher passing in that | p 


grade than in England, where the per- 
centage is only 61:09. There is, there- 
fore, a very considerable difference in 
favour of Scotland in this matter; but, 
on the other hand, it is only right to say 
that about 44,000 children pass the third 
or a higher Standard before they are 10, 
and it is feared that this may hold out 
some temptation to put many children 
on half-time work before they otherwise 
would. It is these quicker children who 
derive most benefit from remaining at 
school; and the Department hope that 
any success in passing those higher 
Standards before the children reach the 
age of 10 will not be too largely used to 
remove the children from school, except 
in cases of pure necessity. In this con- 
nection it is hoped that a good deal of 
provision for higher education will be 
found in Scotland, as in England, in the 
endowments which are being put under 
schemes by the Educational Endowments 
Commission. There are one or two other 
points not so entirely satisfactory as we 
could desire, although not controlled by 
the Department. It may now be said 
that there is a complete equipment for 
educating all children of school age in 
Scotland, and there is a school place for 
every child in the country who ought to 
be in attendance. Of the children of 
school age about 84 per cent ought to 
be in attendance; but we find, in fact, 
that at present there are only about 60 
per cent in attendance. Now, that dif- 
ference is thought to be too large, and 
every effort on the part of those who 
are locally administering the Acts should 
be directed to bringing the actual at- 
tendance up to what it ought to be. 
The defective attendance is found chiefly 
among the younger children. That is, 
no doubt, greatly to be regretted, be- 
cause they are just at the age when 
they would profit most by education 
and by the formation at school of habits 
which would stand them in the best 
stead in after-life. Experience proved 
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Act of 1878. The matter was strongly 
ressed by various school boards; but 
difficulties were felt until last year by 
the Treasury, and were only partially 
overcome then. The Department has 
now entered upon the work, and about 
20 burgh schools and some. voluntary 
schools will be inspected under the direc- 
tion of the Department during the coming 
year. The Department anticipate much 
benefit from this scheme, especially as 
the scheme has been very cordially re- 
ceived, I think, in all quarters; and they 
hope that it will lead to a better organ- 
ization and a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment of the existing resources for higher 
education in Scotland. The scheme is 
one to be carried out gradually, and, 
therefore, this very moderate sum of 
£300 has been placed in the Estimate 
this year. To summarize the results 
of the operations of the Department 
down to this time, I may say that, on 
the whole, over £3,000,000 babe been 
spent in providing schools, of which the 
rates have paid £2,100,000, and Parlia- 
ment about £700,000. The annual ex- 
penditure in public schools amounts to 
£2 2s. 24d. per child, or £952,950 in 
all the schools, of which Parliament 
provides about £400,000, the rates 
about £206,000, and school fees about 
£267,000. That works out thus—Of 
the sum of £2 2s. 24d., the rates pro- 
vide 10s. 112d. ; the school fees 13s. 04d. ; 
and the grant 18s. 3d. In conclusion, I 
desire to make a very few observations 
upon the Code of 1886. The changes in 
the Code are as follows :—The first sub- 
stitutes class for individual examinations 
in Standards I. and II. This will allow 
greater freedom of organization, and 
lessen an irksome pressure both on 
teachers and children. It covers about 
40 per cent of all presented. The second 
change consists of extending the class 
subjects. This will give to the scholars 
generally a better chance of getting 
more than the elements merely, and it 
will be better than specific subjects 
which affect only afew. The third al- 





that where proper advantage was taken | teration is the offer of a special grant 
of the provision for the teaching of the | for needlework, which has eertainly suf- 
younger children the results were seen fered in some districts from neglect. 
afterwards throughout their whole edu- |The fourth change has for its object 
cational course, and also throughout the improvement of evening schools by 
their lives. An item of £300 appears | giving an opportunity to those attend- 
for the inspection of higher schools. ing them of taking the higher subjects 
This has been placed on the Estimates in these sehools. And the fifth group 
for the first time to enable the D - of changes consists of certain detail 

ment to carry out the provision of the changes in the subjects for examination, 
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especially as regards history, geography, so much expense on the parents of the 
and arithmetic—changes which seem! children, and.hoped something would be 
calculated to make the school eurriculum | done to remedy the grievance so greatly 
have a more direct bearing and effect felt by the removal of children from one 
npon practical life. All these changes school to another. Further, that the 





have been very carefully considered, and | 
seem likely to meet many of the com- | 
plaints which have been made to the 
Department. In regard to the work of 
the Educational Endowments Commis- 
sion, that work has been proceeding. 
rapidly and satisfactorily. Of all the 
schemes submitted by the Commissioners | 
to, and approved of by, the Department, 
only three have been challenged, and. 
none has been rejected by Parliament. 
In all, nearly 130 schemes have been 
approved by the Department down to 
the present time, and these schemes deal 
with an approximate annual income of 
more than £70,000. About 50 more 
schemes, dealing with an approximate 
annual income of about £26,000, have 
been submitted to the Department, and | 
now await its approval. 
Dre. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, that, on the whole, the statement of | 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advocate , 
was satisfactory ; but he thought that a, 
great deal might be done forthe advance- 
ment of education in Scotland if greater | 
attention were paid to the infant schools. 
The attendance at these schools was | 
small as compared with England. The, 
Lord Advocate had observed that a great 
deal had been done for education in the 
Highlands. A great deal, however, re- | 
mained to be done. A beginning had | 
been made, and that being so, he trusted | 
that the educational needs of that part 
of the country would be met. He was, 
glad to hear that no bad effect on the, 
education of the Highlands had arisen | 
from the difficulty, of which so much | 
had been made, with regard to the pay- | 
ment of the school rates. | 
GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR | 
(Kincardine) said, that though theScotch 
and English Departments were divided , 
into two branches, under two heads, yet | 
the fact of there being one head over | 
both showed that there was room for | 
effecting greater uniformity in the Re- |, 
ports to Parliament than had existed that | 
evening. To that end he would suggest 
that the form of the detailed Tables / 
used by the Vice President for the Eng- | 
lish, but not for the Scotch Reports, 
should be made similar to that of the 
English. He complained of the frequent 
change of school books, which entailed 


The Lord Advocate 


marks gained at one school should be 
allowed to accompany children going to 
another school. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Edinburgh, 
Central) said, he did not think they 
would ever have infant education on so 
large a scale in Scotland as in England, 
because in the English manufacturing 
towns there were dense populations who 
were unfit to attend to the education of 
their young children, and the conse- 
quence was that the infants were sent to 
school, not merely to get education, but 
to be out of the house, and out of the 
way. In Scotland, the schools being 
widely apart, young children could not 
be sent to school so regularly, as in the 
populous towns of England; nor did he 
regret it much, because many of the 
children he had seen at school would be 
all the better for another year of play in 
the open air. The earlier loss would be 
compensated by the later gain. The 
Lord Advocate had made no reference 
to higher and scientific education; but 
in Scotland they did not require such 
education less than in England. He 
would like to see established in the 
large towns such well-equipped technical 
schools as would induce working lads 
and apprentices to attend them in the 
evening ; and he hoped the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department would do all they 
could to stimulate that kind of educa- 
tion in Scotland. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


TITHE RENT -CHARGE (EXTRAORDI- 
NARY) REDEMPTION ( re-committed) 
BILL.—[Brix 264.) 

(Mr. T. H. Bolton, Mr. Thorold Rogers, 
Mr. Borlase, Sir John Lubbock.) 
COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMITMENT), 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee). 


Clause 1 (Limitation of extraordinary 
charge), 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE (Cam- 
bridge University): I rise, Sir, to pro- 

se that you report Progress, and ask 
eave to sit again. I do not wish to 
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enter into# discussion of the provisions 
of the Bill at this moment—some. of 
them. are very important, and yet there 
is avery strong feeling that the measure 
is being rushed through the House. The 
Bill has evoked considerable discontent. 
It.is likely to lead to confusion ; and for 
that reason, and also because of the want 
of consideration whieh is shown in the 
treatment of interests so vast as those 
it affects, it does not appear desirable 
to press it on at present. I am as ready 
as any one to confess the desirability of 
settling this question—indeed, I am most 
willing and anxious to enter into a fair 
and durable compromise on this ques- 
tion of extraordinary tithes; but a Bill 
like this, instead of being hurried through 
the House in the way it is sought to 
hurry it through, should be well con- 
sidered and threshed out all round be- 
fore being passed into law. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Beresford Hope.) 


Mr: T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I hope the Committee will not 
consent to the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman. This question has not been 
rushed upon the country, or upon the 
House. The whole subject was very 
fully considered by a Committee of the 
House in 1881, and a_ considerable 
amount of evidence was taken upon 
it, and it has been very exhaustively 
discussed throughout the counties of 
Kent and Sussex—the two counties 
mainly interested—ever since. There 
has been considerable agitation and a 
great amount of feeling exhibited on 
the subject. Hon. Members represent- 
ing Kent in the Conservative interest 
concur with hon. Gentlemen on this side 
of the House in their desire to deal with 
the question. The Select Committee 
which was appointed was not at all un- 
fairly constituted, so far as regards the 
interest the right hon. Gentleman is sup- 
posed particularly to take care of in the 
House. Conservative Members for Kent 
and Sussex sat on it, and I am glad 
to say there was on all sides a disposi- 
tion displayed to deal with it in a sen- 
sible and practical way. The whole 
question was considered by the Select 
Committee, and the result is the Bill 
which I hope the House will now deal 
with,'so that it may be sent to “ an- 
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other place” to be passed into practical 
legislation. , 

Mr. GREGORY (Sussex, East Grin- 
stead): As I have taken. an interest in 
this subject for some years, Iam bound 
to say that I differ:from the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Beresford Hope) who 
has moved to report Progress. I very 
much doubt whether he is well advised 
in the Motion he has made, and’ I say 
this though the political connection 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
myself is very strong, he being my Re- 
presentative in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and one of my constituents in 
the county I represent. The subject is 
not a new one by any means. I myself 
sat on a Select Committee with regard 
to it several years ago ; and, as the result 
of my experience and information upon 
it, I must say it is desirableto deal with 
it in the interests of the Church itself. 
There are some Amendments which 
should be made in the Bill, and which I 
hope will be made; but, subject tothose 
Amendments, I really do think that the 
Church itself would be well advised: if 
it agreed to the reasonable compromise 
contained within the four corners of the 
measure. The subject the Bill. deals 
with has given rise to ill feeling between 
the clergy and their parishioners, who 
ought to be their best friends, and it is 
desirable to set that ill feeling at rest. 
The Church may have to make some 
small sacrifice, 1 admit; but I cannot 
help thinking that it would be well ad- 
vised in making that sacrifice in order to 
put itself on.a stronger footing with those 
whom it has under its special charge. 
I think the Select Committee which sat 
to consider this subject has dealt with 
it in a fair practical and spirit. There is 
not much difference between this Bill 
and that which was proposed by the 
hon. Member for the Tunbridge Divi- 
sion of Kent (Mr. Norton), particularly 
since it has passed through the Select 
Committee. I think we should proceed 
with the Bill, and that it should be sent 
to ‘another place,’’ where the Church 
is strongly represented, and where the 
details will, perhaps, be more fully dis- 
cussed than they can be here. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will not press 
his Motion and further delay the pro- 
gress of the Bill. 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE. GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Metron) (Grantham): I 
hope. the right hon. Gentleman. (Mr. 
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Beresford Hope) will not persistin his evidence before us shows how undesir~ 
Motion to report Progress. I was Chair-. able it is to deal. hurriedly with sueh.a 
man of the Select Committee; and, as question as this, I am not saying whe- 
such, I beg to assure the right hon. Gen- ther or not it is desirable to the 
tleman that we sat for several days; that | extreme step which would .be. recom- 
the matter was fully considered; that, mended by my right hon. Friend; but 
numerous Amendments were made in| what I say is that a measure of this 
the measure; and that, as a matter of kind cannot be said to have been suffi- 
fact, the Bill left the Committee as a ciently debated and considered. by the 
fair and reasonable compromise for the Oommittee as composed at the period at 
solution of the existing difficulties. The | which we have arrived. It is not’ fair’ 





hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gregory), | 


who was a Member of the Committee, 
has pointed out the care it took in in- 
vestigating the subject. The Committee 
was composed of Members of all sec- 


to ask the Committee to go on with the 
matter now, because the other House: 
would have to consider it at the. be- 


‘ginning of next week, when affairs will 
be still more critical and unsatisfactory 


tions of the House; and I think that at; than they are at present, and when it 
the close of their proceedings there was could hardly be expected that the House 
very little substantial difference between | of Lords would have a proper oppor- 
those Members. I hope, therefore, the tunity of considering it. If the Bill 
Committee will be allowed to proceed | goes up to the House of Lords under 
with the clauses of the Bill. si men = me “" not think there 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer-| would be any ground for complaint if 
sity): Before this matter is finally dis-| they took a course which, under the 
posed of I should like to make a few) circumstances, I should be sorry to-see 
observations. We must all recognize) them take—namely, of placing them- 
the labours of the Select  gpmenceron | eT in —- to this House. I 
(Air, 1. Hl Bolton) presided. ‘Tie hon. | of this Bill (Mr. H, Bolton) whether 
(Mr. T. H. Bolton) presided. e hon. | of this Bi r. T. H. Bolton) whether 
Gentleman near me (Mr. Gregory) has| he thinks he is best discharging his 
= — the a oor we on towards those —— ben = 
mittee endeavoured, 8 of their | here in pressing on the Bill a par- 
ability, to arrive at a solution of the ticular period of the Session? The Bill 
question. No doubt that was so; but|is one of a contentious character; no 
I must say that the request of the right | doubt. No one can say that the matter 
hon. Gentleman the. Member for the | is not highly contentious. It has’ been 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford | a subject of great contention. It is only 
Hope) for delay is not an unreasonable | because the Bill happens to be in the 


one, though, probably, looking at the 
state of the Committee, he may not be 
well advised if he persists init. There 
can be no doubt that this Bill affects 
a considerable amount of property, and 
that it will considerably reduce the 
incomes derived from many benefices in 
Kent and Sussex. I am not saying) 
whether or not that reduction is equi- 
table; but I would point out that at 
the fag end of a Session, prematurely 
brought to a close, to be asked to con- | 
sider a Bill that interferes with the | 
interests of a large number of Corpora- | 
tions is a very serious matter. I say! 





hands of a private Member that the 
assurance given by the Government 
as to not pressing forward contentious 
matter does not apply. But having 
said so much, I must submit to the 
Committee that while it is useless to 
divide unless there is a strong feeling 
in support of the Motion of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, yet I maintain 
that this is not a fair way of dealing 
with the interests of which I have 

ken. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I wish to say a word 





“ Corporations,” beeause not only will or two in support of the Motion of my 
individuals be affected, but the benefices | right hon. Friend (Mr. Beresford Hope). 
of which the incumbents enjoy the bene- | I have several letters here bearing upon 
fits only for their lives. Under the| this question, and I will ven‘ure to 
circumstances, I do not think it is un- | quote one or two of them, because they 
reasonable to ask the Committee to! show a sense of injustice on the part of 
delay the taking of such an important | those who write at the provisions of this 
measure into its consideration. The Bill. The measure affects the pecuniary 
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interests of the titheowners, lay and 
clerical, in Kent especially, and in that 
county alone the Levan amount in- 
volved is £40,000 a-year. That is a great 
deal of money in a county like Kent. 
Well, one of these gentlemen writes to 
me, and says— 

“TI forward you my protest on behalf of the 
clergy ‘of the ery uf Hastings, of which I 
am rural dean. ‘Had- time been allowed we 
should have been able te add a protest from the 
other Deanery in East Sussex.’ 


This gentleman protests against property 
being taken away from him and from 
other clergy without their having had 
an opportunity of going through the 
Bill and seeing what its effect would 
be. Other letters are from two rural 
Deaneries in Sussex, where hops are 
largely grown, protesting against the 
Bill. Ido appeal to the sense of justice 
of the right hon. Gentleman who repre- 
sents the Government whether he ought, 
in a matter of a most highly conten- 
tious charaeter, to allow the Bill to be 
proceeded with; because he must know 
very well that even if we pass the Bill 
through Committee now, and pass the 
third reading stage to-morrow, there 
will hardly be time to carry it through 
all its stages in the House of Lords— 
certainly not without indecent haste. It 
seems to me that if we go on with the 
Bill now we are simply wasting the time 
of the House with legislation that cannot 
come to maturity, and that, at the same 
time, we are making an attack upon a 
large body of gentlemen whose incomes 
will be all but confiscated. I appeal to 
the hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill not to proeeed with it any further. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tat HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
OCuipers) (Edinburgh, 8.): The state 
of the case is this. There has been for 
many years an internecine war between 
the owners of this particular form of 
tithe and the farmers who pay it. The 
dispute was first dealt with by the hon. 
and learned Member for Rye (Mr. Inder- 
wick) in 1881, and this year three or 
four Bills have been introduced dealing 
with the question. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not treat it as a Govern- 
ment question ; but they agreed, through 
me, to the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. We took care that the Committee 
should be appointed, and that it should 
be fairly constituted, all the different 
interests being represented upon it. 
VOL. CCCVI. [rarep serres.] 
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(Mr. Sravtzy Leréntow: ‘Were ‘the 
titheowners represented?) Yes; we 
took care that witnesses were examined 
on behaif of the titheowners, and that 
others were examined on the part of the 
tithepayers. This Bill is the result of 
the deliberations of the Committee—not 
the unanimous result, but practically 
unanimous. Considering the difficulty 
there has been in settling this question, 
and the disputes that have taken’ place, 
even in the course of the present year— 
some of which have come before me as 
Secretary of State—I think the best plan 
would be to attempt to settle the matter 
by passing this Bill. I should be ex- 
tremely sorry if the Bill were defeated. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University): Tam intimately acquainted 
with the district to which this Bil ap- 
plies, and I should like to say a word in 
reply to the the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Gam- 
bridge (Mr. Beresford Hope). Having 
for many years taken an interest in this 
question, I can assure the- Committee 
and the right hon. Gentleman that there 
is @ very general desire in the county of 
Kent to see this matter settled, now that 
a chance has presented itself. ‘The Bill 
is a very fair one, and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will be content with the 
protest he has made, and will withdraw 
further opposition to the progress of the 
measure. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS (Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): I was not in the House 
when this matter first came up; but I 
will avail myself of this opportunity of 
expressing a hope that the Bill will be 
proceeded with. In the county I repre- 
sent there is a strong feeling in favour 
of something being done to settle the 
question. Great pains were taken to 
make the Select Committee of a 
sentative character. As to the questions 
which came before it, the proceedings, 
if not of an absolutely unanimous eha- 
racter, were, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary has pointed 
out, of a practically unanimous charac- 
ter. The hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill is, no doubt, perfectly. open to 
receive Amendments which may be made 
from all parts of the House; but I may 
say that the constituencies of the coun- 
ties chiefly affected by the Bill are per- 
feetly satisfied with its pro 8. 

Sin JULIAN GOLDS (St. Pan- 
cras, S.): In confirmation of what has 
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fallen from the last’ speaker, I wish to 
say that both Liberals and Conservatives 
in that part of Kent where I live are 
strongly in favour of this question being 
settled. The Select Committee discussed 
the question\with great fairness on both 
sides, and this Bill is the result of a 
compromise between the two parties. I 
think the time has come when this very 
burning question in the county of Kent 
should be satisfactorily settled: 

‘Ma. STANLEY LEIGHTON : The 
Secretary of! State for the Home De- 
partment (Mr. Childers) declared that 
the tithéowners were represented on the 
Select Committee. Well, I wish to state, 
most positively, that there! was not a 
single titheowner represented. The 
Members of the Committee were, if not 
all, at dny rate almost all, if not 'tithe- 
payers themselves, representative of the 
tithepayers. The Committee consisted 
most y of tithepayers from the’ hop- 

wing counties. I hope the right hon. 

ntleman will’ withdraw what he has 
said as to the titheowners being repre- 
sénted, because I declare that'we are now 
acting behind the backs ofthe tithe- 
owners, and that they have never had 
an opportunity of considering what it is 
now proposed to do. I assert that, if they 
had had stch opportunity, the whole of 
them would have protested against it as 
strongly as the few who have seen and 
examined the Bill have done. The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to have a’ false 
idea' that the Committee called’ wit- 
nessses. They did not’ call a single 
witness. 

Mr. OHILDERS: The hon. Gentle- 
man himself represented ‘the tithe- 
owners most thoroughly. They oould 
not have beet better represented, and I 
must protest against the hon. Member's 
depreciation of himself. 

r. BERESFORD HOPE: TI am 
afraid it is useless in this matter to ‘con- 
tend against the feeling of the Com- 
mittee ; therefore, I will withdraw my 
Motion. ), 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


* Mr. J.G. TALBOT: The first Amend- 
ment I have on the Paper is as to the 
date at which the extraordinary charge 
shall cease. Tho clause says no addi- 
tional rent-charge by way of extra- 
ordinary charge shall be charged after 
the Ist October, 1886; but I propose to 
leave Out 1886, in order to substitute 
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1887. ‘The matter seemsto:me: to! ‘be 
one affecting such large interests, that 
we ought not to impose an undue limi- 
tation in point of time. I trust the hon. 
Member in charge of the Bill will accept 
this Amendment. t gases 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 17, leave out the words “ eighty- 
six,” and insert the words “ eighty- 
seven,’—( Mr. J,. G. Talbot,)—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘eighty-six’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. T: H. BOLTON: I: hope the 
Committee will not assent to this Amend- 
ment. ‘The object of the clause is'to 
prevent the extension of this'tax to fresh 
land, and the'sooner this’ unjust exten- 
sion is stopped the better. But, apart 
from that, the effect of altering the date 
would be to disarrange all the other 
dates of the Bill. At present; the clauses 
are symmetrical as they stand, and I 
hope their symmetry will not be inter- 
not assent to this alteration. re ol 

Mx. J. G: TALBOT: The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. T. H. Bolton) talks about an 
“ unjust extension.” I do not know 
what he means by that; it is begging 
the whole question. This tax is not 
more unjust than any other tax. The 
hon. Gentleman seems to forget that 
these extraordinary tithes exist, and 
that their origin is due to an arrange- 
ment'made at the instance of the tithe- 


payers. | 

Mr. GREGORY: The hén.Gentloman 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot) wishes to extend the 
time at which this Bill shall come into 
operation to 1887. I think ‘the hon. 
Gentleman in charge of thé Bill may 
well assent to it, for the point :in ques- 
tion has reference to hops, and I do not 
think it would make much! differenée if 
the date were changed, looking ‘atthe 
prospects of the crop. In the interest 
of the Church, I ‘think’ it only reason- 
able that the Amendment should be 
adopted. 

Tue JUDGE ADVOOATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Mettor): The: effect of the 
Amendment would be to postpone the 
action of the clause limiting the) extra- 
ordinary charge for a year after; Ist 
October, 1886. ‘Well, I'fail to seé any 
reason for the ed onement. 
The Select Oominittes: which Mr. Inder- 
wiek obtained, and of whith he was 
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Chairman, recommended that the clause 
should come into operation immedictely, 
and all the clause proposes is that this 

rinciple should commence on the Ist 
dctober this year. The object of the 
clause is to put a stop to a very grievous 
state of things in these two counties, 
and it surely is not unreasonable to ask 
that it should come into operation this 
year. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): The 
effect of the 1st October being inserted 
as the time at which an extraordinary 
rent-charge in respect of fresh land 
brought under this exceptional cultiva- 
tion should cease to be made will be 
this—that the arbitrators who will have 
to determine the value of the rent-charge 
will have a new state of circumstances 
brought before them by the arbitrary 
action of this House. The House first 
annihilates the rent-charge, and then 
gets the Land Commission to estimate 
the value of that annihilated charge. If 
the value is to be ascertained by arbi- 
tration, it ought to be ascertained upon 
the existing state of the property. ‘The 
rent-charge ought to go on under the 
existing law, and its value under the 
existing law ascertained ; but if you first 
annibilate the rent-charge, and then by 
subsequent clauses say the Commis- 
sioners must fix what its value is, it is 
obvious that the conclusion they will 
come to is that the value of the. rent- 
charge is nothing. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: Thehon.Member 
opposite (Mr. Kimber) cannot have read 
the clause, for, if he/had, he would noi 
have made that speech. | This’ clause 
applies to ‘‘any hop ground, orchard, 
fruit plantation, or market garden, newly 
cultivated as such.’ It affeets fresh 
land, and not the old land under excep- 
tional cultivation. 

Mr. KIMBER: That is no answer te 
my observation. The existing law gives 
a right to tax the cultivators, in cases 
where land is brought under this excep- 
tional cultivation. The titheowners were 
entitled to the tax, in prospect, at all 
events. That prospect you destroy, and 
then, in subsequent clauses, you incon- 
sistently provide for the valuation of 
that prospect. You even use the word 
‘* prospect.”” In the 3rd clause, which 
deals with the manner in which the 
capital value is to be ascertained, you 
say the Commissioners shall take into 
consideration, amongst other things— 
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«The prospect of the continuance, or discon - 
tinuance of the special cultivation in, respect, of 
which the said charge is imposed.” : 
I certainly think my argument holds 
good. 

Question put, and agreed to.: 


Mr: STANLEY LEIGHTON: The 
first division in the Select. Committee 
took place on this clause, and-it wasia 
very close division—6 to 6, I think, or 
something like that; the hon. Gentleman 
opposite will correct me if I am wrong. 
It was opposed by an hon! Memberwith 
whom I do not often have much in com- 
monu—an hon. Geutleman who repre- 
sents the Liberation Society—the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), 
and by myself, representing the Chureh 
of England. The hon: Memberfor Brad- 
ford moved that this clause should, be 
left out, for he said—-‘‘ What right. have 
you to take away from the people of Eng- 
Jand the national property. which, they 
possess and hand it over”’—to whom? 
Why, ‘‘to.the Kent landowners,” 
This. is .a question .of -handing. over 
£30,000 a:year from the pockets. ofthe 
present titheowners—poor professional 
men—to the pockets of the landowners, 
who, according to the Doomsday Book, 
have £3,000,000 a-year in Kent alone. 
That is the long and the short of the 
proposal. It is not a proposal, to make 
things easy for the occupier; on the con- 
trary, it is a landlord’s Bill... It is;a 
proposal to take from these. poor, pro- 
fessional men. property which, as, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford says, is, public | property—though 
I call it the property of the Church of 
England+and hand it over to the land- 
owners. We divided, on. this. clause ; 
but by a narrow majority of Kent and 
Herefordshire landowners who filled the 
Committee—forming 8:out of 16 of aGom- 
mittee which the right hon. Gentleman 
says was such an impartial Committee-— 
the proposal to omit the clause was re- 
jected. This Clause 1 repeals the Tithe 
Commutation Act of 1836,, which went 
on the principle of estimating the value 
of the tithes,;whether on hops or on 
other things, and striking an average of 
seven years, and then declaring—‘‘ That 
being the average which this tithe is 
likely to produce, that shall be the tithe- 
rent charge which the land shall pay in 
future.”’. Certain Kent, landowners,, at 
the time of the commutation in 1836, 
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induced the House of Commons, greatly 
against Lord John Russell’s wish, to 
allow the tithe upon hops to be separated 
from other titheable property and be 
put in a separate category, if the land- 
owners wished it. Some did wish it, 
and some didnot. There is a large part 
of Kent where there is no division 
between ordinary and extraordinary 
tithes, and no difficulty or ill-feeling 
between the tithepayer and the tithe- 
owner. If we want to get rid of agi- 
tation and to settle this matter, the way 
to do it is to do away with the dis- 
tinction between hop: tithe and other 
tithe—in fact; to merge the hop tithe 
rent-charge into the ordinary tithe rent- 
charge. By this section we simply re- 
lieve land—not land in a new district, 
but any land not at the present moment 
under hop cultivation—from paying this 
hop to the rent-charge in future. Hop 
cultivation, as everyone who knows any- 
thing of the subject is aware, is a 
movable cultivation. It is moved from 
one area to another—from one part of the 
farm to,another—in periods of 10 or 15 
yeats. The life of a hop garden is 
about 16 years on the average all over 
England. A farm will always have a 
certain area under hop cultivation, but 
it will not always be the same area. 
If you pass this clause, and take away 
the right that now exists of the tithe- 
owners to receive tithe rent-charge in 
respect of new hop gardens substituted 
for old, you at one induce the hop 
grower to substitute for his present hop 
garden a new acreage where there is no 
tithe rent-charge. What will be the 
result of that? Why, you will transfer 
90 per cent of the hop tithe rent-charge 
from the pockets of the clergy to the 
pockets of the landowners. Hops will 
go on being cultivated on a farm all the 
same, but by this section you will pre- 
vent their being taken into considera- 
tion in the valuation. How can the 
Commissioners form a standard or com- 
putation of what the hoptithe tothe rent- 
charge ought in future to be, if they 
are only to take the life of the existing 
hop garden? The life of an existing hop 
garden in some cases will be only one 
year, and in other cases only four years, 
and in very few cases more than five 
years; and if you prevent the Commis- 
sioners from taking into consideration 
the fact that the hop gardens are moved 
from one part of a farm to another, by 
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saying that no new acreage shall be 
subject to the tax, you will make it im- 
possible for the Commissioners to take 
into consideration anything but the life 
of the existing hop garden, and the 
duration of that cultivation on the par- 
ticular piece of land is to be the num- 
ber of years’ purchase at which the 
capital value is to be assessed. | Cries 
of *‘Divide!”] It is no use crying 
‘* Divide! ’’ You have begun to consider 
this complex subject at this late hour of 
night. We told you it was a complex 
subject, and you should not have entered 
upon its discussion at this hour, in 
a dying Parliament. Hon. Members 
opposite will pardon me if I beg them 
not to interrupt whilst we are discussing 
a subject of which most of them know 
nothing. There is no necessity for hon. 
Members who take no interest in this 
subject to remain in the House. The 
result of the clause will be to put 
£40,000 a-year in Kent at five years’ pur- 
chase, and then having capitalized that 
sum to allow 4 per cent on the capital 
amount, so that you will reduce the 
amount the titheowners will receive to 
between £5,000 and £10,000. The 
whole of that difference is to be put in 
the pockets of the landowners of Kent. 
Where else is it to go to? It will not 
be lost. It will not go to the occupiers. 
It will go into the pockets of the land- 
owners ; and I ask what right have these 
rich men to put their hand into the 
pocket of the’ Church or into the na- 
tional pocket ? I am perfectly astounded 
when I find Radicals—Radicals of the 
Radicals—and Irish Members proposing 
to take away property from one set of 
individuals who represent Church pro- 
perty, and not private property, and to 
put it into the hands of landowners. I 
insist that the present Radical Govern- 
ment are handing over the property of 
the Church to the landowers. The land- 
owners will be the gainers. I say that 
if the titheowner is to be robbed and 
his property confiscated, for Heaven’s 
sake let the confiscated property go into 
the public purse, and not into the hands 
of the landowners. I thought the hon. 
Member for Bradford spoke very well 
on that point when the question was 
before the House on the second reading. 
He said that, as far as he was concerned, 
he would enter a caveat against the 
robbery or confiscation that the Bill 
proposed, because, although he was no 
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friend of the Church, he did not think 
that the landlords ought to be the heirs 
of Church property. These are the 
general reasons why I think this section 
should be omitted; but I wish also to 
add that, for the purposes of the Bill, it 
is surplusage. Everything can be car- 
ried out with perfect ease by subsequent 
sections without this confiscatory pre- 
liminary section. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, to leave 
out Clause 1.—(Mr. Stanley Leighton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill.’’ 


Mr. NORTON (Kent, Tunbridge) : 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton) has entirely misappehended 
the matter. Ifhe had reserved his argu- 
ment for the 2nd clause, which deals with 
the fixing of capital value of extraor- 
dinary charge, it would have been to the 

int. This clause is taken from the 
Bill of the Chairman of the Committee 
of 1880 ; but the real principle the hon. 
Member deals with is in the 2nd clause. 
I should like to refer also to the remark 
which has come from the other side— 
that the Select Committee was composed 
of Kent landlords. I am sorry to say that 
Tcannot claim to bea Kent landlord my- 
self. I farm my own land; and the 
only Kent landowner we have here, I 
think, isthehon. Member for St. Pancras. 
I think the hon. Member’s (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton’s) observations are somewhat 
misleading. He should be made aware 
of the exact position of the case; and if 
it is not taking up too much of the time 
of the Committee, I should like to say 
how this extraordinary tithe was origi- 
nally fixed. When Lord Russell intro- 
duced the Commutation Act in 1836, he 
was led to deal with the tithe on fruit in 
the same way that he was dealing with 
other classes of tithe ; but it was on the 
representation of the Kent Members that 
he agreed to this form of extraordinary 
charge that we are now dealing with. 
The course he then took has been found 
to work unsatisfactorily, and thére is a 
general feeling throughout Kent and 
Sussex that the time has come when 
this rent-charge should be removed. I 
believe tho Bill will deal with the matter 
in a satisfactory manner; and as time 
presses I hope it will receive considera- 
tion to-night. 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE(Kent, 
Dartford): This clause embodies part of 
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the Report of the Select Committee of 
1881, and as I was a Member of the 
Committee, and signed that Report, I 
cannot support the present Motion. The 
question was most thoroughly gone into 
by the Committee. I am inclined ‘to 
take issue with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton) when he says that the 
Committee was a landlord’s Committee. 
I am as much interested in this question 
as anyone, asl live in the midst of the 
district in which the agitation prevails. 
I know the difficulties of the question, 
and I may say that I support the clause 
not only in the interest of the tenant 
farmers but in the interest of the Church 
itself. 

Question put—[ Cries of “Aye, aye!”’] 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON chal- 
lenged a division. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Will the hon, Gen- 
tleman name a Teller ? 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Yes, 
Sir; the hon. Member for Cambridge 
Borough (Mr. Fitzgerald). 

The Committee divided :—~Ayes 112 ; 
Noes 5: Majority 107.—(Div. -List, 
No. 134.) 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Fixing of capital value of 
extraordinary charge). 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: The Amend- 
ment which standsin my name is merely 
a verbal Amendment suggested by the 
Land Commissioners. I have no doubt 
the alteration is desirable, for the Com- 
missioners may not be able to inquire 
into the capital value of the extraordi- 
nary charge in each case before the 
date in the Bill—namely, 1st April, 
1887. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 24, leave out “inquire into, 
and , on or before the first day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven,”’ and 
insert ‘‘ ascertain in each parish in England and 
Wales, and.’’—(Mr. 7’. H. Bolton.) 

Question, ‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : I wish 
to move to leave out the word “ capital,” 
and insert the word ‘annual,’ in lieu 
thereof, in line 1 of page 2. The object 
of the Bill is to find out what the value 
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of the hop tithe is. Why, then, should 
you estimate the ‘“‘capital value?” We 
want to know what the annual value is, 
and then let those who know the fixed 
annual value redeem it, as they can, 
under the Tithe Acts. There are special 
Acts for redeeming tithe. Now, this 
Bill only settles what the annual value 
is by a roundabout process—that is to 
say, by first séttling the capital value. 
If my Friends around me are determined 
to have 4 Land Court to deal with this 
matter, let them have it; but let them 
onggerour to place the Land Court in a 
position to deal not with the capital 
value, but with the annual value. I 
warn them that after a time they will 
find Land Courts dealing not with rent 
charges, but rents. This principle may 
be turned against them, so let them, for 
their own sakes, take heed. The tithe- 
owners have the oldest interest in the 
land in Kent; the present landowners 
in that county are but mere mushroom 
squatters, compared to them. Let them 
be careful not to place in the hands of 
a Land Court the power of capitalizing 
rent-charges, in order to reduce them. 
It will be quite easy to adopt the same 
principle with regard to rents. Capi- 
talize present rents ‘at 10 ‘or 20 years’ 

urchage, and declare the future rent to 
be 4, per cent on the capitalized amount, 
and you will ruin the landowners in the 
same way as this Bill will ruin the tithe 
rént-charge owners. I move, therefore, 
that “annual” be there inserted, in 
place of “ capital.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line’ 1, to leave out the word ‘‘capital,”’ 
im order toinsert the word “ annual,’’— 
( Un. Standley Leighton, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘ capital,’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. T. H: BOLTON: I cannot accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Member, 
which is altogether inconsistent with 
the whole scope of the Bill. I do not 
— to trouble the House with any 
urther statement upon that matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

'On the Motion of Mr. T. H. Boron, 
the ‘fotlowing Amendments made :—In 
page 2, line 2, after farm,” insert 
‘*On ‘each’; ” and’ in! ‘lite’ 8, leave out 
‘“said,” and insert “ the.” 

Clause; as amended) agreelt to. 

Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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Clause 3 (Manner in which capital 
value is to be ascertained). 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Inow 
desire, as an Amendment, to move to 
leave out “collection, rates,” in page 2, 
lines 7 and 8. It is proposed, in esti- 
mating the net annual value, to deduct 
from the gross annual value the cost of 
collection and cost of rates. Why, Sir, 
the commuted rent-charge will have to 
pay the cost of collection and the cost of 
rates. By the Tithe Commutation Act, 
the tithe rent-charge in lieu of tithe is 
liable to pay rates. How singularly 
absurd and unjust it is, first of all, to 
deduct that from the gross value you 
are about to capitalize, when the amount 
you intend to substitute for that amount 
is liable both to the cost of collection 
and the cost of rate. = If what you are 
going to substitute for the present tithe 
rent-charge is to be subject to the cost 
of collection and the cost of rates, you 
should not in the first instance deduct 
from the gross value the cost of collec- 
tion and the cost of rates. But sup- 
posing, by a subsequent clause, you de- 
clare the substituted charge shall not be 
liable to rates, then you take £40,000 
a-year in that alone from the rateable 
value of the county. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
lines 7 and 8, to leave out the words 
‘* gollection, rates,” —(Ir. Stanley Leigh- 
ton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mrz, T. H. BOLTON : It is very diffi- 
cult to deal with the hon. Gentleman. 
All the Amendments he is proposing 
were proposed and fully considered in 
the Select Committee. He is now re- 
opening the whole question. He is, so far 
as I can see, proposing Amendments for 
no other purpose than to embarrass the 
Committee. There is an Amendment to 
be proposed presently by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tunbridge Division of Kent 
(Mr. Norton), which I shall be prepared 
to accept, and, as the hon. Member pid 
Stanley Leighton) will see, that will get 
rid of the difference between us. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he also op- 
posed the Amendment. 

Mr, STANLEY LEIGHTON: You 
deduct the charge for collecting, as 
though the commuted rent-ch would 
| come into the pockets of its owners’ 
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said it L «4 neinen eS late 
on, in the Bill it is p t this 
a t-charge shall not be liable to rate. 
This , ig then become a ratepayers’ 
question, for £40,000 will be taken out 
of the rateable value of the county. If 
this ent chiatge is to be no longer rate- 
able, as the hon. Member, proposes, I 
should like him to meet the ratepayers’ 
argument.ag, to this £40,000 a-year 
being taken out of the rates ; but he has 
left wholly unanswered the question of 
. collection.” | ot ‘ 
‘Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. GREGORY: I wish to move the 
omission of words requiring the Com- 
missioners, in, estimating the capital 
value of the charge, to take into con- 
sideration— _ 

“The right of the cultivator to discontinue 
such special cultivation at any fime, and 
théreby to cause the suspension of the ‘said 
charge.” 

The clause, when altered as. I propose, 


will require the Commissioners, to take. 


into consideration, among other things, 
the prospect of the continuance or dis- 
continuance of the special cultivation in 
respect of which the charge is imposed. 
The words I propose to strike out are 
either surplusage or are mischievous 
to. the titheowners, and the matter 
which the clause deals with is suffi- 
ciently provided for by other clauses. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
lines 12, 18, and 14, to leave out the 
words— 

“The right of the cultivator to’ discontinue 
such — special ‘cultivation at aty ‘time, ‘and 
thereby to: cause the suspension of the said 
charge.’ +4 Mn. Gregory.) 

Question proposed; ‘‘‘That the words 
proposed tobe left-out stand part of the 
Olause? bas 


Mg.,T, H. BOLTON: The hon. Gen- 
tlemam has dealt with, me so fairly, 
that I should.be anxious to meet any 
suggestion of his if, I could possibly do 
so.qgnsistently with the interests of the 
Bill, | But,the hon. Gentleman is, not 
quite correet, in, saying, that, the, special 
fat. whieh this clause deals with is suffi- 
ciently provided for by the, other clause 
to, which, he has referred, directing the 


veins eens into acepant de PsP: 
pect.of the. eontinuance, or. diseontiny- 
ance,af, thes special qualification... That 
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portion of the Bill applies not to the 
power of the payer to suspend the 
charge at his will and pleasure, but to 
the reasonable prospects of the continu- 
ance of the crop, having regard to com- 
petition and many other local or other 
circumstanees; but in regard to. this 
rent-charge,the payer has the arbitrary 
right to suspend the payment by ceasing 
for the time being ‘this, particular culti- 
Hea Wien he resumes the ¢ iis 
tion, the charge again arises ; and this 
is a ver tn Pa Magn R 7 mate- 
rially affects the value of the, property; 
and it is right that that element should 
be taken into account. It is taken into 
account by prudent persons when they 
buy this Kind of property, and it should 
be taken into account by the yaluers in 
estimating the value of it, I regret 
that I cannot accede to the suggestion 
of the hon. Gentleman; but I may say 
that the Amendment the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Norton) has on the 
Paper, , with special reference to, the 
clause that the hon, Gentleman the 
Member. for East Grinstead (Mr. Gre- 
gory) objects to, will be inserted, so that 
all the circumstances will be considered 
by the, valuers. 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight): I, think there is a good deal 
in the contention of the hop. Gentleman 
the Member for East Grinstead (Mr. 
Gregory), ,If this clause remains as it 
is, the prospect of the cultivation will 
be a subject-matter distinct, from 

“The right of the cultivator to discontinue 
such special cultivation at any time, and thereby 
to cause,the suspension of the said charge.” 
The view of the hon. Member who moves 
the Amendment is that, in valuing; the 
prospect of continuance ordiscontinunadce 
should be, taken into consideration, and 
in that there, must beinyolyed the ques- 
tion whether the cultivator is likely to 
discontinue it. |If the valuer! should 'be 
of opinion that, in the ordinary course, 
a particular mode of cultivation will be 
continued for) say, three or four’ years, 
it’ will be searcély fair that the -walue 
should: be further ‘cut down, because of 
the abstract right of epultiraias to die 
continue the special cultivation at ahy 
time. I! think’ the Committee . should 


assent to the Motion, and omit the words 
objeeted'to:by'the hon. Member. © .», 
StrrSWILLIAM HART DYKE:;.I do 
not agree with the hon»-Mdmber who 
moved this Amendment (Mr, Gregory), 


\ \? 
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that these words are surplusage. As to 
what was said by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North St. Pancras (Mr. 
Bolton), he stated that if the culti- 
vation were discontinued, the charge 
would cease, and when resumed the 
charge would resume. Well, Clause 
1 of the Bill destroys that position alto- 
gether. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: No; it does 
not destroy the right with reference 
to land actually in the special culti- 
vation. It only destroys the potential 
charge with reference to land not in 
that cultivation. The grower can ter- 
minate the liability at his will, and that 
is a most vital and material element. 
I can instance a case that occurred near 
Sittingbourne, in which the tithepayer 
chose, by his own will and pleasure, 
though it inflicted on him a heavy loss, 
to grub up valuable hop gardens, and 
suspend the existence of the charge. 
Surely, in assessing the value of the 
land, the valuers should take that espe- 
cially into account. All the evidence 
taken by Mr. Inderwick’s Committee 
especially referred to that as a material 
element in ascertaining the value of 
extraordinary tithe, and to exclade that 
would be to induce an exaggerated and 
unfair value to be put on the property. 
The object is to put a fair value upon 
the tithe, having regard to its character 
and incidence and uncertainty—to fix 
the capital value, and put that value 
as a charge on the land, giving fixed 
interest thereon, as a rent-charge to the 
tithe receiver in lieu of the uncertain 
rent-charge that he at present receives. 
Unless that material element is parti- 
cularly taken into account, I say that an 
unfair rate of compensation might be 
given that would be unfair to the tithe- 
payer and leave the grievance that we 
are endeavouring to redress more in- 
tense than it is at present. I consider 
this vital to the Bill. If it is surplusage, 
it cannot do any very great harm. [f, 
as the hon. Member says, this is to 
be taken into account in another clause, 
surely it can do no harm to make the 
fact that it is to be taken into account 
clear and apparent. When the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Sir Richard 
Webster) appeals to me to know whe- 
ther these words have a special mean- 
ing, I admit that they have, and I say 
the special meaning ought to be clear in 
the section. This material incident con- 


Sir William Hart Dyke 
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nected with the value of this property 
ought to be taken into account. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: Whe- 
ther or not these words— 

“The right of the cultivator to discontinue 
such special cultivation at any time, and 
thereby to cause the suspension of the said 
charge,” 
are really included elsewhere, I put it 
to the Committee that it would be wise 
to adopt the special standard without 
calling attention to the abstract right. 

Mr. NORTON: It seems to me that 
the words of the clause requiring the 
prospect of the continuance or discon- 
tinuance of the special cultivation to be 
taken into account cover the whole 
ground. I think if the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North St. Pancras will 
be satisfied with them, all the require- 
ments of the case will be met. 

Mr. KIMBER: The spirit and scope 
of the Bill is a very fair one, the endea- 
vour being to arrive at a mode of deter- 
mining what is the value of the extra- 
ordinary rent-charge as between the 
titheowner and landowner, or other 
person interested. We erect a tribunal 
called a Commission. Surely it would 
be sufficient to direct that Commission 
to take into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances that it would be fairto have 
considered. But what is the animus of 
the machinery of the Bill? It starts 
with a one-sided consideration alto- 
gether. It directs the Commissioners 
to take into consideration a series of 
circumstances all on one side, and so 
excludes the consideration of other cir- 
cumstances unless they can be brought 
forward under the general words—‘‘ and 
any otherspecial circumstances applicablo 
to the farm or parcel of land under con- 
sideration.” The words, the excision of 
which the hon. Member for the East 
Grinstead Division of Sussex (Mr. Gre- 
gory) has moved, I agree, cover an im- 
portant circumstance—that is, that the 
cultivator has the right to discontinue 
the cultivation that subjects him to the 
extraordinary rent-charge. No doubt, 
that is right; but the Commissioner can 
consider that circumstance without ‘his 
attention being especially drawn to it. 
What is the Commissioner to think the 
meaning of an Act of Parliament draw- 
ing his special attention to a cireum- 
stance that is already the law of the land 
in the Act of 1836? He will think se 
has to give special weight to thatvcir- 
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cumstance, but is not to give weight to 
the right the titheowner would have 
had, had it not been for the confiscatory 
Clause 1, as against the right to charge 
extraordinary tithe on any land that 
might be brought under hop cultivation. 
This is a forcible illustration of the in- 
justice I pointed out when speaking on 
Clause 1. If the Commissioners are to 
have, by solemn Act of Parliament, 
their special attention drawn to what is, 
in fact, an argament in favour of one 
side, they ought at least to have their 
attention drawn to the argument on the 
otherside. That is only justice. We 
are not sitting here to look solely after 
the interests of those—to use the hon. 


{Foxe 17/1886} 
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Mr. KIMBER: The Bill provides for 
it in the words— , 

“The prospect of the continuance or discon- 
tinuance of the special cultivation in respect of 
which the said charge is imposed.” ' “ 

Sm EDWARD REED: If these 
words are left out of the Bill; a con- 
sideration of most vital importance will 
be lost sight of. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS (Lanca- 
shire, 8.W., Newton): I am sorry to 
hear what has fallen from the hon. Gen- 


tleman. TI sincerely trust he has spoken 


as a Member of the House who happens 
to own some of these grounds, and not 
on behalf of the Government. No one 
can deny that there is, on the part of 





Gentleman’s (Mr. T.H.Bolton’s) words— | both sides of the House, an anxious 
‘‘in whose’ behalf he has brought for- | desire to settle this question, and that 
ward this Bill,” but to look after the | without recrimination, 80 that when the 
interests of all those who are entitled to | Bill is passed everyone shall think that 
justice at the hands of the Committee in justice has been done. It has been 
the matter. I ask the Committee whe-! pointed out, on the othér side, that 
ther they think it fair that they should, | these words, ‘‘continuancé or discon- 
on the one side, tell: the Commissioners | tinuanee,”’ will cover everything that is 
to take into consideration the fact that | possible; and I think that in the in- 
the tenant may cease his cultivation, | terests of peace, and to settle the matter 
and not to bear in mind that he has lands | without bitterness, it would be well to 
which might be taken into cultivation to | leave the words pointed to in the 
the benetit of the titheowner? If the | Amendment out of the Bill. You have 
one set of circumstances is taken into | the words “continuance or discontinu- 
consideration and uot the other, I can- ance,” and they are all you want. 
not conceive a greater instance of one-| Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: As 
sided justice. e ought to leave the | soon as the land of the hon. Member for 
Commissioners free in the matter to con- | Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed) goes out of 
sider both sides. hop or fruit cultivation, there is no more 
Tue LORD or tue TREASURY (Sir ‘tithe on it; but if you pass this Bill in 
Epwarp Resp) (Cardiff): I am sur- | its present form you will always have a 
prised at the contention on the other | tithe on it. That is what the Bill does 
side of the House in favour of this |—it confirms the extraordinary tithe on 
Amendment. I happen myself to be a | lands which may never again grow hops. 
fruit grower in Kent, and I can inform | Asto what is said with regard to the right 
the Committee that the nuisanee to! of the planter to transplant hops, the 
which I have been subjected through | titheowners are willing to accept the 
this extraordinary tithe bes been abso- | chance: of the farmers grubbing up 
lutely intolerable. I have actually put |'their hop grounds. With regard to 
land out of cultivation to save myself the alleged objectionable nature of this 
the endless correspondence, worry, and | tithe, all experience proves that, not- 
trouble'connected with this tithe. It is | withstanding the complaints made on 
now said that, under this clatise, the | the score of worry and trouble and hin- 
Comthissioners shall not ‘have their at- | drance, there has been of late years a 
tention directed to my right to discon~ | considerable increase in the area of land 
tinue this special cultivation. ‘The Bill | under hop cultivation. 
has a right’to provide for a distinct re-| Tnx JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 





cogsition of my absolute right over and | RAL (Mr. Merror) (Grantham): The 





above all other circumstances that the | 


Commissioners may take into cotisidera- 
tionmy absolute right to withdraw 
my land from ‘cultivation’ and ¢scape 
the trouble 'of-thischarge. 





clause sets out a number of things which 
it says are to be taken into consideration. 
The clause does not deal with the “ con- 
tinuance or discontinuance of the special 
cultivation,” but with the “ prospect of 
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the continuance or discontinuance of the 
special cultivation.” What is the mean- 
ing of that? Why, that the Commis- 
sioner will have to look at the crops, 
examine the land, and consider, from 
the competition in the neighbourhood 
and all the facts before him, the possi- 
bility or impossibility of the continuance 
of this special form of cultivation, and 
will have to consider whether it is 
likely to continue for a year, two years, 
or: three years.. From the look of the 
crops and the circumstances of the case, 
he will be able to say whether it is 
likely to be discontinued. What are the 
other words? ‘They refer to a totally 
different thing—to the right possessed 
by the cultivator, of his own will, at 
any moment to discontinue this cultiva- 
tion. ‘These words, ‘‘the prospect of 
the continuance or discontinuance,’ do 
not, inelude that right, because the 
prospect there set forth is that prospect 
which the Commissioner can see for 
himself and form an opinion on from 
the condition,of. the land and the cireum- 
stances of the case. The right of, the 
cultivator is a thing the cultivator can 
prove. He can come to the Commissioner 
and tell him what his right is; and if 
he can show that the Commissioner 
ought to take it into account, it is obvi- 
ously an additional element. I submit 
that this right of the cultivator to dis- 
continue the cultivation is not included 
in the words ‘‘ prospect of the continu- 
ance or discontinuance of such cultiva- 
tion.” 

Mr. GREGORY: We must consider 
what would be the position of the parties 
before an arbitrator. I venture to. say 
that, with these words in the clause, the 
party claiming the tithe would be placed 
at great disadvantage. The payer would 
say to the arbitrator—‘‘ You have not 
only to take into consideration the pros- 
pect of the continuance or discontinu- 
ance of the cultivation, which involves 
every consideration of the right of con- 
tinuance, but you have to take into con- 
sideration the right of the cultivator to 
discontinue if he chooses; you are espe- 
cially directed in this Act to take that 
into consideration; that js immediately 
put before you by statute ; that must be 
the basis of your award; you must find 
on that.”” That would be a strong ar- 
gument. I should be very sorry to have 
td make a claim against a client of the 
hon. and Jearned Attorney General if 


Mr. Mellor 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
such a weapon as that in his hand. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cartes Russet) (Hackney): I this 
matter be xreconsidered, I think, the 
simpler plan would be to have a definite 
consideration of value for property at 
large. I would suggest, as a compro- 
mise, that the words should be left in; 
and that the word “including” should 
be inserted after the word ‘‘ imposed,” 
in line 12. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I'am quite 
willing to accept that suggestion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Will the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr, Gregory) withdraw his 
Amendment ? P 

Mr. GREGORY: Yes. It is difficult 
to see the scope of the Amendment ‘at 
present; but it seems to be the opinion 
“ the Committee that this should be 

one. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. - 


Amendment proposed, in ‘page 2, 
line 12, after the word I impose ,” to 
insert the word '“‘including.” — (If. 
Attorney General.) 

Question proposed, ‘That that word 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GREGORY: I do not object to 
this Amendment; but, if it stands, it 
should be followed up by something 
else. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I un- 
derstand that my hon. Friend accepts 
the Amendment. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON : I submit to the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 14, after the word “charge,” 
to insert the words “the prospect of the sub- 
stitution of other land on the same farm for 
such cultivation.’’—(M*r. Norton.) 

Question, ‘* That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. KIMBER : I beg to move,-as an 
Amendment, in page 2, line 16, after 
the word ‘‘ advised,’’ the insertion of the 
words: ‘‘or requested.” The object of 
the Amendment. is to provide that if 
any of the three parties—the landowner, 
the tithepayer, or the titheowner—desire 
to be heard, they ought :to. be heard; 
and it shall, not be left to. the GCommis- 
sioners. to decide, behind their; backs, 
upon such adyice as they haye received 
it does not matter from whom. Ayii) © 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 16, to insert, after the word “ ad- 
vised,” the words ‘‘or requested.”— 
(Ur. Kimber.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I think there 
are objections to this proposal. I do not 
see any necessity for it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Interest on capitalized value 
of extraordinary charge to be until re- 
demption a first charge on land). 

Mr, STANLEY LEIGHTON : I will 
merely move the Amendment, of which I 
have given Notice, because I think it is 
a proper way to deal with the matter. 
The tithe rent-charge on hops ought 
now to be merged in the ordinary tithe 
rent-charge, as was done in all those 
parishes where the landowners did not 
insist on a distinction being made at 
the time of the commutation. I beg to 
move my Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, | 

In page 2, line $0, after the word “ charges,’’ 
to insert the words “the rent-charge in lieu 
of Extraordinary Tithe Rent-Charge as settled 
by the said Land Commissioners shall be appor- | 
tioned by them over the land in every parish | 
suitable to hop cultivation and merged in the | 
Ordinary Tithe Rent-Charge.”’—(Mr. Stanley | 
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speeches in this House which he de- 
livered in the Committee. Happily, 
however, I can tell the House that this 
is the last of them. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
have always objected strongly to what 
is termed the extraordinary tithe. I 
believe that if this Bill becomes the law 
of the land, the term will disappear alto- 

ether. 

Mr. NORTON: We have already 
passed Clause 2, and it is quite impos- 
sible to go back now. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON: My. next 
Amendment is a mere verbal alteration. 
The particular land is quite covered by 
the other words of the clause, as will be 
seen by reference to the ordinary lan- 
guage of an Act of Parliament. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
36, to leave out the words “ parcel of.” 
—(Hr. T. H. Bolton.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Olause,” 
put, and negatived. 

Mr. GREGORY: I have to propose 
an addition to the clause in respect to 
the mode of recovering the rent-charge. 
I beg to move my Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 19, after the word “ condi- 


tions,”” to insert the words “‘ or by entry upon 


Dighton.) a perception of the rents and profits of the land 


Sin JULIAN GOLDSMID: This | 


proposal was discussed over and over | 


subject to such rent-charge.’’—(Mr. Gregory.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 


again in Committee, and the hon. Mem- _ inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


ber is aware that it was, as with many 


Mr. NORTON: I beg to move the 


other matters that he brought before the | ; ‘ veer 
Committee, absolutely impossible to do_ sero OY, Drone tite Wad 


what he proposed. One of the most ex- 
perienced lawyers in the House, the | 


hon. Member for the East Grinstead Di- | = In page 2 
said rent-charge shall not be subject to any Par- 


: liamentary, parochial, county, or other rate- 
aT1S@. | charge or assessment.” —({Mr. Norton.) 


vision of Sussex (Mr. Gregory), pointed 
out the difficulties which woul 
You would have to go on a rambling 


Amendment proposed, 
3, after line 19, to insert -—“ 6. The 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 


commission over a large area to find out me HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 


what other land would be fitted for the 
cultivation of hops, and you would be 
landed in a very great difficulty. Some 
farms are situated in several parishes, 
so the consequence would be that you | 
would confer the tithes belonging to one | 
clergyman in one parish on two or three | 
other clergymen who have nothing 
whatever to do with them. The hon. 


CHILDERS) 
| Amendment will hardly do, It would 
be better to leave out the word ‘‘ Par- 
liamentary.” 


(Edinburgh, §&.): hat 


Mr. NORTON: The word ‘“ Parlia- 


| mentary” was put in by the Land Com- 
| missioners. 


Amendment proposed, to the proposed 


Member (Mri Stanley Leighton).seems| Amendment, to leave out the word 
to think it his duty to: fire off all the! ‘‘Parliamentary.”"—(Jfr. Childers.) 
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Question, “‘That the word ‘ Parlia- 
mentary’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed, 
as amended, be added to the Clause,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Redemption of charge). 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I propose my 
next Amendment, which is merely 
verbal. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 41, to leave out ‘the words 
“ex parte the persons paying it,’’ in order to 
insert the words “in the matter of the land- 
owner and the titheowner,’’—( Mr. 7. H. Bolton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘“‘ That the words ‘ ex parte 
the persons paying it’ stand part of the 
Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
be there inserted,’ put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. T. H. Borroy, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 3, line 42, leave out “him,” and 
insert ‘‘ them.” 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I will now 
move my next Amendment, which is 
made at the suggestion of the Land 
Commissioners. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 2, leave out from “ section ”’ 
to end of line 4,and insert ‘‘ the Tithe Commu- 
tation Acts.”—(Mr. 7. H. Bolton.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,”’ 
put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Redemption in case of 
settled land); and Clause 7 (Charge to 
be borne by landlord) separately agreed 
to. 


Clause 8 (Expenses of Land Commis- 
sioners). 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON: The Amend- 
ments which I propose to this clause, 
at the suggestion of the Land Commis- 
sioners, would make the clause read 
thus— 

“The Commissioners, in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, may require the over- 
seers of any parish to supply such information 
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as to the extraordinary charge (if any) in such 
parish as they the said Commissioners may con- 
sider necessary.” 


On the Motion of Mr. T. H. Borron, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 5, line 11, leave out “ expenses of 
the;’’ and in line 12, leave out from 
‘be paid out of any money applicable 
to the,” and insert-— 

“‘ Require the overseers of any parish to sup- 
ply such information as to the extraordinary 
charge (if any) in such parish as they the said 
Commissioners may consider necessary.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Expenses of valuers). 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON : I propose that 
this clause should be amended in two 
particulars, at the suggestion of the 
Secretary to the Treasury. The Amend- 
ments fall into two portions. The omis- 
sion of the word ‘‘land” is merely a 
verbal Amendment. The term ‘‘Com- 
missioners ’’ is used throughout the Bill 
in reference to the Land Commissioners. 
The first Amendment is the omission of 
the word “land.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
14, to leave out the word “land.” —( Mr. 
T. H. Bolton.) 

Question, “That the word ‘land’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatived, 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON: The next 
Amendments are to provide for the ex- 
penses under the Act, so as to relieve 
the Treasury from any liability, and 
I move them at the request of my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 14, after “may,” insert 
“employ valuers and other persons to assist 
them in carrying out this Act, and may, with 
the approval of the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, provide for all expenses in- 
curred by the Land Commissioners in carrying 
out the provisions of this Act, and shall, with 
the approval of the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, fix.”’"—(Mr. T. H. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: Has 
the hon. Member considered whether 
shall” is the right word to use? Will 
not “may” be sufficient ? 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: The word has 
been selected by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, who impressed it on me that 
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I should try and get the clause so 
amended. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. T. H. Botron, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 5, line 18, leave out ‘‘ between,” 
and insert ‘‘ by;’’ and in line 19, after 
‘* landowner,” insert— 

‘* And shall be recoverable in like manner as 


the expenses of and relating to an apportion- 
ment under ‘ The Tithe Commutation Acts.’”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Filing of certificates of 
Commissioners) ; Clause 11 (Definitions); 
and Clause 12 (Short title) separately 
agreed to. 


Preamble agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, considered ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


SHOP HOURS REGULATION (re-committed) 
BILL.—[Bux 216.] 

(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Burt, Mr. E. Macnaghten, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr, Rathbone.) 
COMMITTEE ON RE-COMMITMENT. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Sir John Lubbock.) 


Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS (Lan- 
cashire, 8.W., Newton): I only wish, 
Mr. Speaker, to ask one or two ques- 
tions of the Secretary of State (Mr. 
Childers), I do not wish to make a 
Motion to delay the hon. Gentleman 
(Sir John Lubbock) who is in charge of 
this measure. I wish to ask how is this 
Bill to be worked, because we are im- 
posing certain restrictions upon all shops 
named in the Bill, and though the Se- 
eretary of State has certain powers 
vested in him, he has no officers by 
whom the powers will be exercised? I 
want to know whether it is intended to 
send out the Factory Inspectors to work 
the Bill, or what it is that is really 
meant to be done? There is no refer- 
ence to the Factory and Workshop In- 
spectors in the Bill. There are very 


stringent regulations about shop hours; 
but there is one particular clause—the 
2nd clause, I think—where it provides 
that if it is proved to the satisfaction of 
the Seeretary of State that in any parts 
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of a shop it is necessary, owing to press 
of maid to grant relaxations, the on 
tary of State may grant such relaxations. 
It is true that this is taken from the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Act; but there the 
right hon. Gentleman had some vestige 
of a machinery provided by the Act, and 
I want to know how, under the Bill, is 
he to be guided in making a relaxation, 
or in enforcing it, because he is made 
responsible for the whole thing? Then 
I am quite sure that my hon. Friend 
(Sir John Lubbock) will excuse me 
for saying that I find great fault 
with the Bill on another ground. The 
Bill, as drawn, is to be in force in 
every shop throughout the whole of 
London and elsewhere; but when the 
shopkeeper has brought it for a half- 
penny or a penny, and has got, as he 
thinks, the whole of it in his hands, he 
is referred to a very large measure 
which costs much more money, and has 
to pick out a series of clauses from the 
Act of 1868 to find out whether he comes 
under them or not. I do think it is 
a very great pity that those sections of 
the larger Act which are involved have 
not been put into the Schedule of this 
Bill, so that anyone who bought the 
Bill might see at once how he stood. I 
do not think the Bill can go through its 
final stages now; and therefore I hope 
my hon. Friend will take this into his 
consideration before to-morrow, and will, 
on Report, specify in the Schedule those 
sections of the Act of 1868 which are re- 
ferred to. It would be much better if 
that were done. It would not take five 
minutes to draft the Schedule, and I hope 
the hon. Member will not object to give 
some assurance that he will consider 
that question, at all events, before the 
next stage to-morrow. I desire to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department how he means to work this 
Bill? 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Cuit- 
pERSs) (Edinburgh, 8.): Mr. Speaker, 
Sir, when the Bill was read a second 
time I pointed out this Proviso in the 
clause, and said that, although , we 
thought very highly of the object aimed 
at by the Bill, I certainly would not as- 
sent to that Proviso, because I saw that 
it was absolutely unworkable, and was 
one which would require the appoint- 
ment of an army of Inspectors, and a 
very efficient machinery. That, I think, 
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wills be apparent to the House, if the 
whole of the a are subject to in- 
spection’ What I will: propose, there- 
fore, is this. The Proviso in the 3rd 
clause is absolutely unworkable, and I 
should propose to omit it altogether, and 
to insert instead certain of the clauses 
in the Factory and Workshop Act. I 
think the, suggestion to put the clauses 
in the Sche ~a might be done by to- 
morrow, and would dono harm. Then, 
Sir; I — to adopt one or two of 
the Amendments proposed by the hon. 
Member for Wigan (Mr. F. 8. Powell), 
who defines, I think, more accurately 
than is here done, what the employment 
should be. In the Bill, the wording of 
the definition of the persons affected by 
the Act is—‘' Any person employed in 
or about or in connection with a shop.” 
I am afraid that the words ‘‘ in connec- 
tion with a shop” are too wide, and 
might include a number whom we never 
intended should be included. I there- 
fore propose to alter these words. The 
only other change I should propose that 
my hon. Friend should make is in the 
clause of all others to which I alluded 
on the second reading, the clause which 
would practically exclude public-houses 
from the operation ofthe Bill, and which 
would enable young people under 18 to 
be employed for an indefinite time in 
such establishments. In opposing that 
clause, I.do so because I think we are 
justified in protecting all classes of 
young people in this matter. Therefore, 
in Clause 8, I shall propose to insert 
words which shall not exclude, as now, 
places where drink is sold on the pre- 
mises. These are the only Amendments 
I would propose, and these, I think, will 
bring the Bill into workable shape. I 
am afraid I cannot assent to the addi- 
tional clauses put on the Paper by my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock). 
They would affect the entire Bill, and it 
would be impossible to pass a law com- 
pelling shopkeepers to shut their shops 
against their will at a particular hour; 
therefore I could not assent to that pro- 
posal of my hon. Friend. As to the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross), I think 
that persons coming within the opera- 
tion of the Act must be left to the pro- 
tection usually afforded to everyone 
against evil treatment. I certainly can- 
not for a moment consent to make the 


Mr. Childers 
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Home Office we rear for the inspec- 
tion, or for t ing out of 
provision in this Bil. “With sheenelt 
planations I hope the House will agree 
to the Motion to go into Committee. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOOK (London Uni- 
versity): I will consider the point raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), and, in the 
meantime, I shall be very glad if the 
House will allow the Bill to pass through 
Committee to-night. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK 
(Whitehaven): I thought, when my 
right hon. Friepd (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) rose, that he was going to object 
to our proceeding with this Bill al- 
together at this stage, and as he has 
not done so, and as my right hon. 
Friend who was to have done so (Sir 
James Fergusson) is not present, I in- 
tend to do so now. It seems to me that 
to legislate on this subject, at this period 
of the Session when the House is in ex- 
tremis, is a positive absurdity. I do not 
intend to discuss the merits of the Bill 
at all. I bejieve the merits of the Bill 
to be extremely small; and so far as I 
am acquainted with the views of trades- 
men in that part of England whieh I 
have the honour to represent, they are 
decidedly against this Bill. It does not 
apply in any way to those tradesmen 
who are in the habit of serving the 
upper classes ; but it does apply to those 
tradesmen who serve a humbler elass, 
and places these tyrannical, these ab- 
surd, restrictions upon them. It is al- 
most incredible that anyone calling him- 
self a Liberal, or a Member of the 
Liberal Party, should support these 
proposals in any shape whatever. Now, 
I said I was not going to take up the 
time of the House discussing the merits 
of the Bill. {An hon. Mewser: Hear, 
hear!} Very well, Sir, ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
But it is high time you did consider its 
merits, because it is such a Bill as 
should never have been brought before 
the House at all. It has been referred 
to a Select Committee, and I do not 
know that hon. Members opposite have 
ever read one word of the evidence taken 
by that Committee. The principal ob- 
jection to the Bill has been stated by 
my right hon. Friend (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) and by the Home Secretary. 
What did they say? The Home Secre- 
tary admitted that the subject was en- 
compassed with difficulties. My right 
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hon: "Friend ‘(Sie R. Assheton Cross) 
made certain ions to the Home 
Secretary, and the ‘Home Secretary 
answered these ina speech of such a 
confused ‘nature, that I am quite sure 
no ‘one could understand it. First of 
all, there was the question of Inspectors, 
and whether Inspectors were to be em- 
ployed or not... The Home Secretary, 
who is a principal Leader of the Party 
of the ‘‘ shirk and surrender ”’ policy— 
[ Cries of Oh!” ] Well, I did not give 
the Party that name.’ It'was given to 
that Party bya distinguished Member 
of the Liberal Party—a late Member of 
this’ House—the Hon: Mr. Brett. It 
was hé'who gave the name of “ shirk and 
surrender’’ to the policy pursued by the 
present Government. Well, on the 
suggestion being made, that the Bill 
should be sent’ to a Select Committee, 
the right hon. Gentleman immediately 
granted the Committee. The Bill was 
sent to the Committee, and witnesses 
were examined, and a Report was pre- 
sented' to the House which is now on 
the Table. And what does the right 
hon. Gentleman now say? He madea 
number of suggestions which he said he 
was about to carry out in Amendments 
to the Bill. But as we see these 
Amendments before us, how are we 
ever, now, at this late period, when the 
second reading of the Appropriation 
Bill has been before the House, and 
when I see hardly more hon. Members 
present than constitute a quorum, how 
are we ever now to decide on a question 
of this important nature, and particu- 
larly’ in the absence of ‘my right hon. 
Friend (Sir James Fergusson), + whose 
claims and demands on his time he 
could not resist? Sir, E say it is an 
unfair advantage which the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir John Lubbock) has taken, in 
bringing on this Bill at this time, and 
at ‘this hour, when it is already five 
minutes to 12. I say it is an abuse of 
the Forms of this House that we should 
be asked to consider a question of this 
importance now. I beg 'to move the 
Amendment which stands in the name 
of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for North-East Manchester — ‘‘ That 
this House will, upon this day three 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee.” 

‘Ma. LEWIS (Londonderry) seconded 
the Motion. 
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Amendment proposed, «to; leave!/ont 
from’ the word ‘‘ That,”’ to the end of 
the Question, in ordér ‘to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three 
months, resolve itself into the said Oom- 
mittee,” — (Mr. Cavendish Bentinch,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 

roposed to he feft out stand part of the 
Qucetion.” © 


Sm MIOHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): I had hoped we might 
have heard fron the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University, of 
London (Sir John Lubbock) some: ob- 
servations which would show ‘that, in 
his belief at any rate, the Bill would 
have the benevolent effect which he 
anticipated when he introduced: it to the 
House, Now, Sir, I do not go as far as 
my right hon. andJearned Friend, below 
the Gangway (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
in his denunciation of this Bill——. 

Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK:: Ido 
not denounce the Bill; I only. deounce 
the inopportune time of bringing it ne.: 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAQH: 
I beg pardon ; I misunderstood my right 
hon. and learned Friend. But the hon. 
Member for the University of London 
introduced the Bill with an object with 
which all of us wouldagree—namely, that 
of rendering the work of assistants in 
shops, and especially of young persons, 
more in accordance with the dictates of 
humanity. Now, this Bill wae read a 
second time, because the House was 
certainly in agreement with that prin- 
ciple, and desired as far as was possible 
to see it carried into effect. It ‘has since 
been referred to a Select Committee, 
which Select Committee has taken a 
good deal of evidence on the subject; 
and so far as I can gather from the 
Report of that Select Committee, and 
from the speech of the Home Secretary, 
this Bill is now reduced merely to a 
kind of ‘counsel of perfection,” which 
is to be put in foree if the public opinion 
of those interested agrees that it shall 
be put in force. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary has very pro- 
perly said that it is not possible, seeing 
that this Bill applies practically to all 
shops all over the country, to appoint an 
army of Inspectors to see that its pro- 
visions are carried out. As that is not 
contemplated, the provisions of the Bill 
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are left to be carried out by 
the goodwill of two sets of persons—be- 
cause there will be no eommon informers 
—the eueouperemed thoseem ployed by 
them. If the shopkeeper be cruel enoug 
to tran the provisions of the Bill, 
certainly he will not inform against him- 
self; and if the shop assistant desired to 
do so, he dare not inform:: And why? 
Because if he did he would be dismissed. 
Therefore, Sir, the benevolent object, as 
I fally admit it to be, of the hon. Mem- 
ber'for the University of London will, I 
fear, be defeated, for the simple reason 
that there will be no one to see'to the 
provisions of the’ Bill being-carried out. 
Now, I do not wish to stop the progress 
of this Bill, and I should not advise my 
right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) to divide against 
it; but- I must say that I think that 
considerable responsibility rests with the 
Government of the day in this matter. 
The Bill in its prineiple, as I have said, 
is a good Bill; but can the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department say that he has 
any real belief \that its provisions will 
be carried out? If he has not, is it not 
the business of the Government, or of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir John Lubbock) in 
charge of the Bill, to propose some 
means by which to ensure that these 
provisions will be carried out? If no 
such provisions are in the Bill, and if 
such provisions cannot be devised, is it 
not getting Parliament to legislate for a 
matter with which it really cannot deal, 
and leading the people to believe in the 
utility of a law with a most beneficent 
object, but which will not be carried 
into effect? That does not seem to me 
a satisfactory position in which to leave 
the question, and I should hope that the 
Home Secretary may be able to state to 
the House that it is not to be left as he 
seemed to leave it in his speech, and 
that there is some better reason to be- 
lieve that the Bill will be carried into 
effect than the hope that the shopkeepers 
will inform against themselvee, or that 
the assistants, at the peril of discharge, 
will inform. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK : Mr. Speaker 
—ASir, I do not propose inspection, or the 
appointment of an army of Government 
Inspectors. But I think we may look 
to the Early Closing Associations, and 
that we may partly rely upon the great 
competition among shopkeepers them- 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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selves, and that they may be expected 
to’ keep an eye upon one another. ~The 
great majority of eepers regret 
very much that a small minority keop 
open, and thus compel them to keep 
open ‘also, very’ much longer than 
they d themselves desire ;- and 
the opinion expressed by witness after 
witness before the Select Committee was 
that the shopkeepers who closed early 
would themselves see that’ the others 
conformed tothe law. At presént, therd 
are many cases in which young’ persons 
are apprenticed to shopkeepers, who then 
keep them working for'q great number 
of hours. Now, as the law stands,’ the 
parent has no power of interfering in 
these cases; but this Bill would give 
him that pees, and there was a general 
opinion that the very existence. of ‘an 
Act of this kind would, like the Bank 
Holiday and some other Acts, have a 
considerable effect on public ' opinion. 
The result of the whole evidence was 
summed up by the Committee ‘to be 
that, while admitting there would’ be a 
certain amount of difficulty, still the Bill 
would have a beneficial’ effect. ‘With 
the single exception of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North-East 
Manchester (Sir James Fergusson), who 
admitted the evil, but was afraid that 
the Bill would not have the whole effeet 
which the Committees desired, the whole 
of the rest of the Committee agreed in 
their Report, in which they stated that 
the Bill would have aconsiderable effect. 
I trust, Sir, that under these circum- 
stances the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) will withdraw his opposition. 

Mr. LEWIS (Londonderry): Sir, I 
oppose proceeding with this Bill on two 
or three grounds; and, first, Ido so on 
the ground stated by my right hon, and 
learned Friend below me (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck). In all my experience 
of the practice of this House it is en- 
tirely without precedent that the course 
now pursued should have been taken by 
the Government on this occasion. In 
the first instance, they have laid down a 
self-denying ordinance absolutely neces- 
sary in the present circumstances of the 
House—namely, that they would not 
only not press any contentious legisla- 
tion of their own, but would discourage 
contentious legislation on the part of 
non-official Members. It is an @ fortéors 
case. If it be wrong for the Government 
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to foree contentious Business. on the 
House, Business which is only partly 
completed, it is still less decent for any 
private Member to.do so. It is not 
right, under our present difficult cireum- 
stances, that those who remain here 
to assist in carrying. out Parliamen- 
tary duties during the few remaining 
days. or hours of the Session, suould be 
asked to consider contentious measures 
brought forward by non-official Mem- 
bers, We find that although the House 
has been crowded until a few days ago, 
we have now a very sparse attendance. 
It is already past 12 o’cloek, and yet, 
in these cireumstances, at. the elose of 
this Parliament, we are called upon to 
push this very curious Bill through the 
House. It seems to me that the ground 
my right hon. and learned Friend took 
up was very much amplified and forti- 
fied by what was said from the Front 
Bench opposite, for the Home Secretary 
gave us the most. abounding reasons 
why this Bill, above all other Bills, 
ought not to be taken into consideration. 
I shall have to draw the attention of 
the House to the ridiculous position in 
which the Bill would be placed if the 
suggestions of the Home Secretary 
were carried out. What did it come to? 
It came to this—that this is one of those 
well- meant, humanitarian pieces of 
legislation, very good if successful, but 
needlessly irritating if unsuccessful. 
Well, it seems to mo that this Bill is 
one which should be in the charge and 

sible care of the Government. 
We should hesitate before we consent 
to any extension of what is becoming 
a perfect nuisance—namely, interference 
with individual action, interference in 
private trade and private affairs—in fact, 
that grandmotherly legislation which 
for years has been increasing the ex- 
penses of the country and the cost of 
the Civil Service, and which has added 
enormously to the number of Inspectors 
and officials which the Government 
have from time te time had to appoint. 
It is another species of that legislation 
whieh begins by interfering with this 
and that action of a man’s life, and 
which goes on to look into his whole 
proceedings whether as a private resi- 
dent or asa trader. Now, as an illus- 
tration, Sir, of the sort of legislation 
which seems to me to be evinced by the 
character of this Bill, allow me to call 
attention to the 9th clause. It is not 
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the only clause; but it appeare.to me 
to be very important to te referred to, 
because it is one that shows. the extra- 
ordinary character of the legislation. 
The 9th clause says. that—‘‘ Nothing. in 
this Act shall apply to shops where the 
only persons employed are. at. home.” 
According to this, it would seem as if 
those who framed this Bill thought that 
a cruel father should be allowed to work 
his children to death. That is a pro- 
position which is embodied in this 
clause. If you have a cruel father, or 
mother who are disposed to overwork 
their wretched children, this Bill is a 
protection to them. I do not suppose 
that is what is meant by those who pro- 
mote this Bill; but it only shows the 
difficulties into which people will get 
when they set to work and propose to 
carry out legislative impossibilities. {Sir 
Joun Lupsock: Will the hon. Member 
explain how it affects them?}] My ob- 
servation was this, that under this clause 
a cruel father or mother could oppress 
their children in a way they eould not 
oppress strangers. It seems to me that 
this Act would not apply to parents in 
the ease I have mentioned. But what 
is the gist of the clause? It is not to 
apply to shops where the only persons 
employed are at home—that is to say, 
members of the same family. But is 
not a servant in the same relation to her 
employer if she lives in the house, asa 
member of the family? Or is that case 
to be an exception? Is that the style of 
legislation we can approve? Surely it 
is a very loose way of drawing clauses 
that will affect various relations of life. 
It seems to me that this is really reduetio 
ad absurdum legislation, and this measure 
abundantly proves that legislation of 
this kind ought not to be in the hands 
of a private Member, but should be in 
the hands of the Government who 
should have the responsibility of seeing 
that there are proper clauses. But let 
me ask the attention of the House to 
what the position would be supposing 
the suggestion of the Home Secretary 
were carried out. It would be that the 
Bill would be perfectly emasculated and 
worth nothing. The proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State is this—that the whole of the Pro- 
viso in Clause 3 isto come out. Well, 
then, why was it ever putin? That is 
the first question. It was put in, be- 
cause the proposers and supporters of 
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this Bill, and the Committee that con- 
sidered the Bill, knew that without some 
such Proviso, or some equivalent machi+ 
nery ‘to it, the Bill would ‘be utterly 
worthless and would not be executed at 
all. Why should we havea clause of 
two and a-half lines, and a Proviso of 
15, except that the Proviso is the more 
important part of the clause. The effect 
of the Proviso is that the Secretary of 
State shall: have the responsibility put 
upon him of giving a dispensing ordi- 
nance to do away with the whole opera- 
tions of this Act in a certain class of 
cases where it is necessary by reason of 
press of work arising at certain re- 
curring seasons of the year. According 
to that definition, the press of work 
would require to be de anno in annum, so 
that if it were a press of work for one 
year only, the dispensation would not 
be granted. It must be a succession of 
years. But, for my part; I do not un- 
derstand why there should be that dis- 
tinction. If there is a bond fide excep- 
tion in order to take a particular class of 
cases out of the Act, surely it would be 
good to make the exception when it 
arises in only one year as well as in 
three ‘‘ recurring seasons of the year’’— 
that is to say, a kind of anuual epidemic 
of seasons. That was the first class of 
cases in which the Home Secretary was 
at liberty to interfere. Then we have 
the second, which is more quaint still, 
and if anybody can give a reasonable 
construction of it so as to justify 
the Home Secretary from a legal point 
of view, I shall be surprised. It is— 
‘‘or by reason of the liability of the 
business to a sudden press of orders 
arising from unforeseen events.” I 
suppose that means that if a Liberal or 
Conservative demonstration were got up 


at which a large display of fireworks | 


were wanted which put a great stress 
on the firework makers, these firework 
makers would be allowed extra labour 
for a week or 14 days. That is the sort 
of legislation we are asked to adopt 
within a few days or hours before being 
sent about our business. Why was this 
Proviso put in? Why, it was because 
it was thought that, without it, the Bill 
would be so aggressive that it would be 
absolutely unworkable. Then, again, 
the promoters have to find a tribunal 
for giving this dispensing power. Is 
the Home Secretary to go and see whe- 
ther a young person’s health is being 


Mr Lewis 
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endangered, or to: go personally: and 
ascertain ‘about |the press:.of ordets 
which: the shopkeeper is not able» to 
overtake? Is he to undertake that in 
person, and ascertain whether the “‘re- 
curring season of the year” /hasiarnived 
again, or when it is likely to happen 
again, so as to call for hisintervention!? 
No, of course not; but: if: the: ;Homé 
Secretary were ever asked to exercise 
this dispensing power, it would mean 
this—that Colonel This, or Captain That, 
or Mr. Barrister Se-and-so,) of : some 
years’ standing and without any prac- 
tice, would have to be sent: to inquire 
and report. Experience has shown. that 
the Home Secretary will have'no time 
to look about for cases under the Aet, 
for'on a late occasion when rioting was 
taking place in London he knew nothing 
about it. He will be unable to give 
time to inquire into the circumstances, 
to ascertain when he ean give dispensa- 
tions to allow children to be employed 
for a few hours more in a week,: unless 
he has a staff of Inspectors; and how 
many is he to have for the business? 
He must have machinery with which 
to exercise interference with the opera- 
tions of the Act. An hon. Friend re- 
minds me that the common informer 
will be left to do his part. Are a race 
of common informers to make the shops 
of small tradesmen their field of opera- 
tions for picking up a shilling or! two 
out of cases arising under the Act? If 
there is to be this miserable interference 
with the details of business there should 
be some responsibility about it, not that 
worrying and tormenting of tradesmen 
which will arise from the action of the 
common informer. There is abundant 
reason why the Bill should not be: al- 
lowed to be re-committed. I frequently 
hear of the unwillingness of the other 
House of the Legislature to do its work. 
All I can say is, that to send them a Bill 
such as this at the very end of the Ses- 
sion and then expect them do any good 
with it, is not fair play to the other 
House. No one has given a greater 
blow to the Bill than has the Home 
Secretary, for his suggestion has shown 
that the Bill is not justified, and the 
alteration he proposes will- make the 
Bill unworkable in the best sense of the 
term. I .shall - support the. Motion 
against the Bill, if a division is taken. 
The House is entitled to some further 
explanation as to what the Government 
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mean to do; whether they think the 
Bill is workable with the Proviso in 
Clause’ 3 taken out,: and whether 
Clause 9 is in such a shape as will 
justify the House in passing the Bill. 
Sin R. ASSHETON OROSS : I will 
only intervene for a moment between 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department and the House; but I must 
ask another question, in consequence of 
the reply which has been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman in reference to the 
striking out of provisions which would 
entirely alter the character of the Bill. 
I have had practical experience of the 
working of the Factory and Workshop | 
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not, at.a certain hour—8, or 10,'or 12, 
aia other hour not named in the 
Sire JOHN LUBBOCK: That will 
only be in ease two-thirds wish it. |; 
Sm R. ASSHETON. CROSS: I do 
not care whether it is two-thirds or nine- 
tenths; it is am unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the freedom of shopkeepers. 
If I were to open a shop I should expect 
to be allowed to work it. night and day, 
as I might think it would afford the 
best chance of getting a livelihood, in 
my own way ; and it is absolute tyranny 
to prevent it, or restrict the time. of 
carrying: on business: I only mention 


Act, and I know that to iusert the pro- this as an illustration, to show how: de- 
visions of that Act, without the means | sirablo it is that a responsible Govern- 
of working them, would render the Bill | ment should undertake legislation of 
absolutely unworkable ; and I am quite | this kind, and I hope to hear a state- 


sure it will have to be repealed in 12 | 
months. Without a staff, I do not see 
how the Secretary of State could work 
the provisions; but then, if the provi- 
sions are struck out, I do not see how 
the Bill can stand. I, therefore, strongly 
press upon the Government that they 
should take the matter into their own 
hands. The Bill will deal practically 
with the mode of living of a vast num- 
ber of people, and with occupations that 
should not be interfered with until the 
Government have inquired into the mat- | 
ter, which it is clear from the answer of 
the Home Secretary has not been done. | 
The Government should be responsible | 
for legislation of this kind, and the, 
proper course will be for them to say | 
they will take the matter up, and bring 
it before the House upon their responsi- | 
bility. The answer of the Home Seere- 
tary shows how difficult the subject is. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he was | 
going to strike out one of the most vital 
points of the Bill, without which the 
Bill cannot possibly work ; and I, there- 
fore, think the Government ought to 
undertake the responsibility, in another | 
Session, of giving the matter their con- 
sideration, in order to submit a Bill 
which they have convinced themselves 





‘any reference to that. 


ment that the Government are prepared 


| to take the matter into their own hands, 


and to bring forward a workable -mea- 
sure in another Session. 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Cuu- 
pErs) (Ndinburgh, S.): I have no autho- 
rity to make any statement of that kind. 
It is searcely necessary to make any 
reply to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Cavendish Ber- 
_tinck), who has indulged himself ia 
giving names to his political oppo- 
nents —— 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: I 
rise to Order. I called no names. I 
merely repeated a criticism on the Go- 
vernment passed by a Member of their 
Party. 

Mr. CHILDERS: That is merely an 
evasion; the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman did call names, and Lregret 
that he should have gone out of his way 
to do so. But I do not desire to make 
As to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis), they are in the na- 
ture of a performance which may be 
called “ flogging adead horse.” I have 
said I cannot accept the clause inserted 


by the Committee; and, therefore, the 





would work. I wish to call attention | lash of his criticism falls upon those 
for a moment te a clause which I know who adopted the wording from another 
the Home Secretary objects to; but it | Act. I do not blame them; I think 
only shows how far the hon. Baronet ‘they were good; but I am not respon- 
(Sir John Lubbock) is prepared to go. | sible for the words. The hon. Gentle- 


That hon. Member was going to propose man tried to show that this was a Party 
a clause, to the effect that the Local | question, and that the Bill was due to 
Authorities may close all shops, whether | the action of Members of the Liberal 
carried on by members of a family or | Party ; but, on looking on the back of 
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the Bill, I observe that it is supported 
by the names of two Conservative Mem- 


bers. The hon. Member repudiated the 
Bill as a monstrous piece of Liberal 
legislation; but it is nothing, of the 
kind ; it is a question in which Members 
on both sides take an interest, and, as 
such, I accept the Bill, not as a Party 
proposal, I have been asked whether, 
with the omissions proposed, the Bill 
will be a workable measure, and, in my 
humble judgment, it will. Of course, 
should an army of Inspectors ke ap- 
pointed, the working machinery will be 
more complete; but Inspectors will 
have to be appointed, not by the dozen, 
not by the hundred, but by the thousand, 
if they are to visit every shop in the 
country. The real fact is, the Bill is 
urged and strongly supported by the 
trading community. Small shopkeepers 
are themselves strongly in favour of 
the Bill, and they have not asked for 
inspection ; without such provision, they 
say, it will be of great advantage to a 
large number of young persons. The 
mere passing of the Bill will do 
much *to effect the desired object— 
the limitation of the long hours of 
employment; and the little shopkeepers 
in each town will see that those who 
offend against the Act shall, in due 
time, be brought to justice. Those 
are the grounds upon which the Com- 
mittee reported that: the passing of 
the Bill, without an army of ste. Thy 
would do a great deal of good; and, on 
that ground, I thought it my duty to 
support the Bill. But the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) also indulged in the exercise of 
“ flogging a dead horse,”’ in his criticism 
of the Amendment in the name of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Lubbock), an 
Amendment to restrain people where 
there was no question of the employ- 
ment of young persons under 18—to re- 
strain adults from keeping their shops 
open certain hours. But that proposal 
is not in the Bill, and I have stated that 
I should object to it; and that is the 
answer to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
criticisms. I hope now the House will 
go into Committee upon the clauses, 
when I will give reasons for the Amend- 
ments I propose to introduce. 

Sm R, ASSHETON CROSS: The 
right hon. Gentheman has not answered 
one question with regard to the provi- 
sion struck out which allowed an exten- 


Mr. Childers 
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sion of time for certain purposes. Will 
the Bill work under such circumstances? 
It seems to me, unless there is some 
power of dispensation, the Bill is too 
stringent. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I would rather 
leave the Bill as it is, not allowing more 
than 74 hours, rather than leave an un- 
certain margin in some cases. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Edinburgh, 
Central): The debate thus far has shown 
clearly to the House that the time is not 
ripe for passing a measure like this. No 
doubt, a large amount of information 
has been collected by the Committee, 
and I believe there is room for legisla- 
tion in this direction; but the Bill does 
not adequately deal with the matter. 
The Home Secretary now proposes to 
strike out Clause 3, and I must, there- 
fore, oppose the Bill. Without that pro- 
vision, the Bill would be most tyran- 
nical, and practically unworkable. Ifthe 
Bill applied to retail shops exclusively, 
that would not be so much the case; but 
I observe, from Clause 8, that it includes 
wholesale shops and warehouses. In 
wholesale trades, there are certain sea- 
sons when dealers find themselves full 
of an exceptionally heavy amount of 
business every year. In the seed trade, 
for instance, there are two months in 
which the traders find themselves flooded 
with orders; and if the House passes the 
Bill, checking the outflow of seed to meet 
requirements, farmers and others will be 
deprived of their supply at the very time 
they require it. Again, take the fruit 
trade, a very large trade in London. In 
November and December there is a very 
large demand for dried fruits—so great 
that, by force of business, wholesale 
dealers are compelled to keep their 
warehouses open to an unusually late 
hour for their employés to get ready the 
supplies. And the same thing happens 
in other trades. Now, if there is no re- 
laxation, no latitude, no elbow-room for 
the wholesale trades, the business of the 
country will be stifled and almost de- 
stroyed. Clause 3 requires very careful 
consideration; and the Proviso therein 
should not hastily be struck out. Sup- 
pose it was not struck out, and an Mi: 
cation to the Secretary of State was pro- 
vided. The Secretary of State resides 
in London, but the Bill applies to the 
Three Kingdoms generally. Suppose an 
emergency arises, and a trader in Dub- 
lin, Belfast, or Glasgow, receives a large 
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cargo of fruit, he ill have to wait while 
he makes applieation to the Set ehay of 

A before he 


axation of hours, 


State for ar 
can get his cargo handled and placed. 
Tie will, at a critical juncture, have to 
wait, perhaps, four or five days, with a 
considerable amount of annoyance and 
expense. Unless an authority is ap- 
pointed in Ireland and Scotland to re- 
ceive applications for relaxation of hours, 
the Bill will be practically unworkable, 
and au obstruction to the business of 
the country. Clause 4 is another illus- 
tration of the unworkable character of 
the measure. Tho clause requires that 
the hours within which young persons 
are to be employed shall be exhibited 
in the shop. What does it mean ? 
The whole pressure of orders may come 
on at noon, and young persons may, 
perhaps, not be able to leave the ware- 
house until after the usual hour. The 
time cannot, in some instances, be put up 
in the morning; it will depend upon the 
time when the work is finished. This 
clause requires alteration, and, in fact, 
the whole Biil requires reconstruction; 
and I would respectfully suggest that it 
should be withdrawn, and, perhaps, inthe 
next Session of Parliament, that it be re- 
introduced in such a form that, with the 
general assent of the House, it might 
»e passed, without doing injury to the 
interests of the trade of the country. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster): The observations which have 
fallen from the hon. Member for Cen- 
tral Edinburgh are worthy of serious 
consideration. The withdrawal of the 
Proviso giving power to the Home Se- 
eretary does very materially affect the 
whole character of the Bill. It certainly 
will be impossible to carry out the Bill 
without some relaxing power. If it is 
to be set at naught altogether, if pro- 
vision is made that no young person 
shall work longer than 74 hours, with 
the knowledge the whole time, that this 
provision will be set at naught, by rea- 
son that necessity will, in some cases, 
compel them to work longer, then it 
appears to me that licence will be 
given for a breach of the Act which will 
result in the Act being of no effect prac- 
tically. There is iaothet provision that 
seems to me to require very serious con- 
sideration. It is provided, by Section 4, 
that the hours within which young per- 


sons are to be employed in the shop or 
warehouse are to be conspicuously ex: 
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hibited therein. I venture to think that 
an yogis accustomed to the ways of ‘busi- 
ness ‘in London and in large towns will 
agree that such a rule’ is impracticable. 
There are in vey many éasés ‘no “hours 
within ye young personsare'regularly 
employed ; they aré employed according 
to the necessities of the trade or business 
carried on in the shop. Tn many cases, 
shops of warehouses will close at 60’clock 
in the evening; but it may be necessary 
to continue business to 7, 8, of 9 o'clock, 
and it will be necessary that a portion 
of those émployed should remain to'that 
hour, though thé majority ‘may leave 
earlier. Those who conduct such busi- 
ness do so’ with great regard’ to those 
young persons in their employ, ‘and do 
continue to find a way to release them at 
the earlier hour; but thé rules are niade 
to accommodate busitiess arrangements, 
and, as far as possible, for the advantage 
of those employed ; but there is often no 
fixed hour for closing in a great many 
of the large and most important busi- 
nesses in the’ Metropolis. Even in banks 
it is no uncommon thing for clerks’ to 
be detained to 7, 8, 9, or 10) o’clock 
at night, under circumstances of great 
pressure. Iam afraid that the Bill is 
a well-meant attempt—an admirable 
attempt — to improve the conditions 
existing in offices and businésses in the 
Metropolis, but without fully realizing 
all the difficulties that have’ to be met 
in effecting the object. Certainly, if the 
Government refuse their assistance, it 
cannot be carried ont generally or suc- 
cessfully. If, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man suggests, it is to be left to rival 
shopkeepers to inform against each 
other, a condition of things will arise 
anything but satisfactory. Considering 
the period of the Session, and the fact 
that full consideration cannot be given 
to the Bill in’ ‘‘ another place,” it will be 
far better to withdraw the Bill now, and 
re-introduce it next Session, with the 
hope that by the support and assistance 
of the Government it will be carried 
through. 

Tre UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Broapuvrsr) (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): As a Member of the 
Committee upon this Bill, I can bear 
testimony to the fact that the Committee 
had submitted to them no evidence that 
was really against the Bill, except in 6ne 
case. hey had witnesses from 
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parts of the ecountry—from London, and 
from Provincial towns—some were hos- 
tile to the measure, as originally pro- 
posed ; but they did ultimately agree to 
the proposals ia the Bill— 

Sie R. ASSHETON CROSS: With 
the Proviso? 

Mr. BROADHURST: Yes. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS: But it 
is struck out. 

Mr. BROADHURST: I will come 
to that presently: I wish to call at- 
tention to the remarkable views ex- 
pressed from the opposite Benches. 
From those it may be imagined that this 
House is, for the first time, legislating 
upon the hours of labour. But what 
the House is asked to do has been done 
by Parliament over and over again. As 
to the argument that the Bill should not 
be proceeded with in the last days of an 
expiring Parliament, I will say that I 
cannot imagine more humane, more 
proper work for Parliament to engage 
in, than that of giving relief to over- 
worked young persons of both sexes. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Will 
the Bill do that ? 

Mr. BROADHURST: I believe it 
will. In the Factory and Workshop 
Act, the House declared that young per- 
sons and females shall not work more 
than 54 hours per week; but many shop 
assistants are employed under conditions 
of labour far more injurious to health 
than those in factories and workshops 
whom the Legislature has protected. 
Most distinctly that is borne out by evi- 
dence before the Committee. I sincerely 
hope the hon. Baronet (Sir John Lub- 
bock) will not withdraw his Bill at this 
stage; but ‘that, if necessary, he will 
take a division, and test the opinion of 
the House. With regard to the with- 
drawal of the’ Proviso, what does it 
amount to? Simply to this—not that 
adults should be prevented from dis- 
posing of extra business connected with 
the distribution of fruit and vegetables, 
and to meet all the requirements of seed 
time and harvest, as to which the hon. 
Member for Central Edinburgh (Mr. 
John Wilson) was so alarmed—it simply 
amounts to saying that young children 
of either sex— 


Mr. LEWIS: Eighteen 


age. 
Mr. BROADHURST: Young per- 
sons under tliat age shall not be em- 





years of 


ployed more than 74 hours in the week. 


Mr. Broadhurst 
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Is there any Member of the House pre- 
pared to stand up and, on his responsi- 
bility, say that it is right, or just, or 
necessary, to the trade and commerce of 
the country, that mere children should 
be engaged in labour for an unlimited 
number of hours? Yet complaints:are 
made of the withdrawal of the power of 
extension that will only apply to young 
persénus under 18, which is tantamount 
to saying that itis right and necessary 
for young persons to work more than 74 
hours in the week, while it has been 
agreed that, in factories and workshops, 
which are usually well-ventilated, and in 
a much more healthy state for work 
than are most retail shops and waro- 
houses, work shall only occupy 54 hours. 
Where is the distinction that 70 or 80 
hours shall be allowed in retail shops, 
and only 54 in factories and workshops ? 
There is no logic in the position taken 
up by hon. Members opposite. I can- 
not imagine for a moment how any hon. 
Member who has agreed to the Factory 
and Workshop Act can now oppose a 
Bill, innocent in itself, that will cost the 
country nothing, and will enable people 
to protect themselves, giving power to 
shopkeepers they themselves asked for. 
I cannot imagine for a moment why they 
should hesitate to give this little power 
to these hard-worked people, a class of 
people who work longer hours forsmaller 
wages and under greater difficulties than 
the members of any other working com- 
munity in the Kingdom. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): The 
hon. Member has set up an imaginary 
argument for us on this side of the 
House for the purpose of knocking it 
down again. He says the proposition 
maintained here is that it is right and 
proper that young persons should be 
employed for a number of hours in the 
week exceeding 74. No such proposi- 
tion has ever been put forward or 
contended for here. What we contend 
is that employers of labour and persons 
who wish to be employed should be able 
to do as they please, and make free con- 
tracts, and that in the severe industrial 
competition which is taking place be- 
tween this and foreign countries, all 
these artificial restrictions on labour that 
we adopt are detrimental to us and ad- 
vantageous to our rivals. We shall find 
ourselves distanced in the race, the real 
test of which will be who can get out 
the largest amount of :work in the 
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shortest time. That being the test, I 
maintain that to put restrictions in the 
way of the making of. free contracts 
between employer and employed will be 
an impediment to work and to the well- 
beimg of the workpeople. The hou. 
Gentleman evoked a sentiment that:all, 
I think, will concur :in—a sentiment in 
favour of the protection of young people 
from over-work: On this matter I took 
a great deal of trouble to ascertain 
the opinion of my constituents—and 
I represent a constituency contain- 
ing within its borders a population 
equal to those of five or six suburban 
towns put together.. The hon. Baronet 

the small shopkeepers are in favour 
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shop-dress; but: there are no definite 
regulations: by which it, can be ascer- 
tained whether they make more or less 
than: 74. hours: work a-week. These 
young women remain on the premises 
all/day and all/night,! except during 
certain hours for recreation. 1 ask the 
hon. Baronet how he has devised in’ this 
Bill any mode of/ aseettainiug the num- 
ber of hours during which these young 
women are to be employed?:| He, in- 
cludes, and, 1 agree, very: preperly,: the 
meal-times; ‘but does he includé: the 
time they are engaged in laying sho 

windows and counters, dressing, ma 
preparing for the work of the day?. Is 








jal that to be incladed ?,. The thing is 
ef the Bill. I speak with great diffi- | full of practical impossibilities, I) sub- 
denee upon this matter, kuowing the mit that to be guided by the evidence of 
accuracy the hon. Baronet invariably the shop attendants themselves is out of 
brings to bear upon all questions that the question. The Report of the Select 
he touches, and it is with diffidence, |Committee has not yet reached. me, so 
also, that I eriticize the Oommittee; but | that I am not able to speak as te what 
what-I say, as the result of my inquiries, | this evidence is. It) has not been, laid 
is that the small shopkeepers do nt before us, and I understand that it is 
want any such Bill as ‘this: The general not to be laid before-us in the course of 
opinion amongst these people is that ‘it | this debate. But whatwill the evidence 
would be» well to have all the shops | of these young people be, and what 
elosed at a certain hour; and many of | weight.is \to be attached to it?) It 
them say—‘* We should be glad to | seems to me that young people of 17 
close, but’'we cannot close unless all do | years of age are able to judge for them- 
the same.’ That isa different question; selves as to the labour they should or 
and what I ask is, if the shopkeepers are should. not undertake. Bear in mind jit 
really in favour of limiting the hours of | is not the labour of the factories. . The 
opening, do they want an Act of Par- Bill. does not apply to those places., In 
lament to enable them to do it? Why | the case of factories, before the Factory 
cannot they do it themselves without? Acts were passed, the young operatives 
A deputation waited upon/me frém a couldinot help themselves. Very often 
Provincial town, in which I happen to | the whole population of the town worked 
have property interests, not long ago—a in a certain factory, and it was a matter 
deputation consisting of persons taking of either taking the work or starving. 
a leading part in the trade of the town. There there was good cause for inter- 
hey represented to me that this Bill| fering. But the Under, Secretary of 
would be inimical to the interests of the State for the, Home Department; (Mr. 
shopkeepers. They showed that large Broadhurst) says—- even if the, Fac- 
numbers of these people who work in | tory Acts do not form a sufficient. pre- 
shops are family servants and reside on eedent—that we have interfered with 
the premises, and would not come under | Iabour over and, over again. Well, I 
Clause 9, which says— = to pa “ airs. as not 

“Nothing jn this Act shall apply ‘to shops /M@<® On® good ill, the ‘shop- 
where ‘the only ‘persons ecnphiy ae a, at othe, keepers tell me is this. They say—‘‘ If 
that-iis ‘to ‘say,-are members of ‘the same We are to have regulations as to the 
family dwelling there, or to members of the -hours during which we are to employ 
employers’ family. dwelling in a house to which Jabour, that means that we shall be 
the shop 34 attached. obliged to close our shops at certain 
Thése person rise at 7, or half-past, and | hours whether we like it or not, and that 
itheit:businéss is to. come 'down.in the | will give an advantage to some trades 
early morning and iget the place into | over.otheys. At, least,” they say, ‘if 
something like form by dusting; and so | we are to have trade regulations set over 
dn. «They theacretire and puton their | us,,let\,us agree to them ourselves.” 
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They do not want regulutions of this 
kind foreed down their throats whether 
they like them or not. The regulations 
which would please the trades would be 
voluntary ; and I maintain that the opi- 
nion of tradesmen should be consulted 
in @ matter so vitally affecting their 
interests, and that a Bill should not be 
forced on them to throw difficulties in 
the way of their earning their livelihoods, 
or properly maintaining and developing 
their businesses. I think the hon. 
Baronet would do well to consider whe- 
ther he could not make the Bill a volun- 
tary instead of a compulsory one. 





“ Question put. 
~The House divided :—Ayes_ 61; Noes 
23: Majority 38.—(Div. List, No. 135.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
’ Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Hours of employment in 
shops). 

On Motion of The Sscrerary of Srate 
for the Homse Dérarrment (Mr. Childers) 
(Edinburgh, 8), for Mr. F. 8. Powru. 
(Wigan), the following Amendments 
made :—Page 1, line 13, after ‘‘in,” 
insert: ‘‘or;” line 26, leave out ‘‘ the 
same,” and insert ‘‘ any one.”’ 


Mr. LEWIS (Londonderry): As the 
clause stands, it seems to me that an 
employer might be punished for an act 
unwittingly performed. Sub-section 2 
says— 

** A young person shall not be employed in 
a shop who has been previously on the same day 
employed in any factory or workshop, as de- 
fined by the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, 
for the number of hours permitted by the said 
Act, for a longer to i than will complete 
suth number of hours.”’ 

It, states, as a matter of fact, that a 
young person ‘‘shall not be employed 
in_a shop who has been, &c.,”’ and does 
not say that a young person shall not 
be so employed ‘‘ with the consent or 
knowledge ” of the employer. So that 
a person might be committing an offence 
against the Act without knowing it, and 
might be fined for that of which he 
really had not been guilty. Something 
should be put in the clause to imply 
wilfulness, knowledge, or consent.on the 
part.of the employer, | Before proposing 
anything myself, I shall wait to hear 


Mr. Kimber 


{COMMONS} 
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what the Government have to say in the 
matter, for apparently they have taken 
up the Bill. I assume they have taken 
it up by the fact of the Government 
Tellers telling in the division. 

fax ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cartes Russet) (Hackney, 8.): The 
difficulty experienced by the hon. Gentle- 
man is fully met by the provision which 
deals with the power of the occupier 
to exempt himself from fine on conyic- 
tion of the offender. 

Sin JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): ‘This provision the hon, Gen- 
tlemaa (Mr. Lewis) complains of is a 
very necessary one. We had mach 
evidence before the Committee to show 
that a great many young persons. were 
employed in factories and workshops as 
long as the law permitted, and when 
that time had expired were sent down 
into shops. Such a course as that is 
against the spirit of the Act, and should 
be stopped. I think, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
points out, the case the hon. Member 
has raised is sufficiently met in the 6th 
section. 

Mr. LEWIS: I do not think it is at 
all met, A tradesman should not bo 
liable to be summoned for that which is 
no offence—for an imaginary offence. 

Mr, KIMBER (Wandsworth): It 
must be remembered that Clause 6 will 
only give the employer relief on his 
proving that someone else is guilty of 
the offence. 

Mr. LEWIS: I move, after the words 
“shall not,” and before the words ‘‘ be 
employed,” to insert ‘‘ with the know- 
ledge of his employer.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 2,line 4, 
after the word * not,” to insert the words 
‘‘with the knowledge of his employer.” 
—( Dkr. Lewis.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary CuttpExs, 
the following Amendment made :— 
Page 2, line 4, after ‘‘ in,” insert. ‘‘ or 
about.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Notice of hours to be 
given). 

On Motion of Mr, Secretary CuitpERrs, 
the following Amendment made :— 
Page 2, line 9, after ‘‘in,” insert ‘ or.” 

Mr., KIMBER (Wandsworth): The 
clause, wants something at the end to 
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make it clear what is meant. I do-not 
know what is meant by the hours young 
persons are employed being “ conspi- 
cuously exhibited therein.” ' 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
wae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Cwitpers) (Edinburgh, 8.) : These are 
the words in the other Acts. 

Mra. JOHN WILSON (Edinburgh, 
Central): The clause says—‘‘ The hours 
within» which young persons are em- 
ployed” are to be conspicuously ¢x- 
hibited. | What'hours? Is/it the hours 
they have been employed to-day, or the 
hours they were employed yesterday ? 
If it is to be the hours they are employed 
to-day, it will be impossible to define 
them inthe early part of the forenoon. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity):It will be possible to eay 
whether it is intended to keep the shop 
open until 6,°8, or 9 o'clock; in the 
evening. 

‘Mr. JOHN WILSON: Itis sometimes 
impossible for the shopkeeper to indi- 
cate up to what hourhe will keep open. 
In watering places, for instance, the 
shops are kept open longer some nights 
than others, owing to fine weather bring- 
ing an influx of visitors; or greater de- 
mands being made by the families who 
are served. How, I ask, in such cases, 
can the shopkeepers comply with the 
requirements of this Act unless their 
businesses are to be interrupted and 
ordeys left unattended ‘to ? 

Mr. LEWIS (Londonderry): What 
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lutely meaningless to require this notice 
to be stuck up. If you insert: “‘ ordi- 
nary” hours or “‘ intended ” hours, the 
thing will be much more reasonable. I 
must say that if we do not get from the 
Government some undertaking which 
will. render this clause less objectionable, 
we shall have to move to report Pro- 
gress. This sort of thing cannot be 
carried out—we cannot dragoon people 
in the case of their private businesses. 
Take the case of a book-keeper, Itis 
obvious that on occasions it may be found 
necessary to’ keép him an hour or two 
longer at work than usual—an hour or 
two after 8 o’clock. Is the employer 
to be allowed to do. that, or not? .It 
may be necessary that it should be done 
even though the 74 hours are thereby 
exceeded... Unless we get some reason- 
able and practical solution of this matter 
from the hon. Baronet or the Govern- 
ment, we shall have to move to report 
Progress. If, we, report; Progress, pro- 
bably by to-morrow the hon. Baronet, 
having thought out the matterin the 


| meantime, will be able to tell us the 
| best course. to take. 


Mr, ESSLEMONT. (Aberdeen, E.): 
Pressure must be’ exerted so as to get 
the work done by a certain hour in our 
shops. In this Bill 20 hoursare allowed 
more than are permitted in the Factory 
Acts. We cannot: employ women who 
are adults beyond the, prescribed time 
under the Factory Acts ;, but under this 
Bill we cannot employ, them under. 18, 





is the ordinary incidence of business? | and that is as it should be. No one can 
We are not now dealing with factories | say that 74 hours a-week is not an 
where there are recognized hours for! outrageous length of time for young 
beginning and closing, and it seems to| people to work. The requirement to 
me that the confusion in the minds. of | put up a notice showing the hours may 
those who framed the measure was in| involve some difficulty, and I do not 
reference to this dealing with a totally | think the section is necessary for the 
different matter to the Faetory Acts. | working of the measure. The young 
You must not, under this Bill, employ | people themselves, I think, will be care- 
a young person more than 74 hours | ful tokeepa record of the hours they are 
a-week, but this is not to be equal days | employed. The hours fixed for work 
of service. It may ‘be exigeucies may | have to be kept in'the case of ‘factories, 
suddenly arise which will require one or ' and. donot imagine that much practical 
two persons to be kept in a shop later | difficulty will be experionced in doing 
than usual, Whatiste bedone in such the same thing with regard to shops. 

a case as that? Is the shopkeeper to Oommannpzr BETHELL (York, E.R, 
keep open his shop when the exigencies Holderness): I hope we shall be told 
arise, or not? If the hours for a week | what this 4th clause really does mean, 
should be from 10 to 8, is the shop- | for at the present moment no one seems 
keeper to adhere strictly to those | to’ understand it. It seems tome ab- 
hours, whatever happens, and never | surd to stick up the hours, if it is likely 
om.any day keep open’ later ‘than 8? | to. interfere: with the course of busi- 


If that is mot intended, it will: be abso- | ness: a 
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Mr. LEWIS (Londonderry): Oue is 
bound to get up to say a word in reply 
to the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Aberdeenshire (Mr. Esslemont). 
Some hon. Gentlemen opposite seem to 
delight in charging upon us on this side 
of the House that we want to see 74 
hours exceeded. Nothing of the kind 
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day, 14 on Thursday, and so on, so long 
as in the aggregate he does not work 
the young persons more than 74 hours 
in the week. ‘There will be no diffioulty 
at a!l about his putting up a notice as 
required by this clause. The-attention 
of the Committee upstairs was, of course, 
| repeatedly drawn to the fact, say, thatin 





has been suggested by us on this side. | Preston the market day is'om Wednes+ 
What I desire to see hon. Gentlemen | day, in Burnley on Tuesday, in some 
appreciate is that this is a different | other town on some other day, so that a 


thing from dealing with factories where 
there are stated hours which can be kept. 
In the case of retail shops it is im- 
possible to know whether a man will be 


im & position to close his premises at | 


7, 8, or 9, or even later, because emer- 
gencies may arise which may render it 
necessary for him to keep one or two 
employés at work beyond the ordinary 
time. If emergencies of that kind do 
atise, what is to be done? Is the em- 


ployer to shut at the stated hour or not? | 


If he is, what is the good of this pro- 
vision? And if he is not, I say that the 
clause is perfect tyranny. I venture to 
suggest that the Government ought to 
get the hon. Gentleman out of the diffi- 
culty. They know that this clause does 
not represent practical business experi- 
ence; and unless they are prepared to 
put the measure into such a shape that 
they feel they can be responsible for it 
when it goes to “ another place,’ I am 
afraid it will not proceed much further. 
THe UNDER SECRETARY or 


| uniform code of hours for all parts of 
the country would be inconvenient ‘to all 
concerned—both to the purchaser and 
shopkeeper. There will be no diffi- 
culty in working this Bill out with- 
out inconvenience to anyone. As to the 
exhibition of notice, about which some 
hon. Members seem inclined to make 
a difficulty, there will be no difficulty at 
all in the matter. If the shopkeeper is 
engaged in a business in which there is 
more pressure on a certain day or on 
certain days than on others, he can work 
longer hours on his busiest days and 
shorter ones on the others. It cannot 
possibly be an inconvenience to him to 
put up the arrangement in the form of 
a notice in his window, or in some con- 
spicuous place, in accordance with the 
/requirements of the Bill. There’ will 
| not, or need not, be the least difficulty 
|in the world in it. I should like to 
| point out one objection to the sugges- 
| tion that has: been' made. It is sug- 
| gested that a shopkeeper, instead. of 








STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- | exhibiting the notice as required by the 
MENT (Mr. Broapuvrst) (Birmingham, | Bill, should keep a record of the number 
Bordesley): This was altered in Com- | of hours worked, and that record should 
mittee upstairs to suit the wants and | be open to inspection. Yes; but-what 
wishes of the retail traders. would the shopkeeper say to that? You 
Mr. LEWIS: I do not know that— would be imposing upon him the in- 
I have not seen the evidence. tolerable burden of keeping a record of 
Mr. BROADHURST: But I am | the number of hours worked each day 
giving the hon. Member information on | by different young persons, to be totalled 
the point, and am pointing out that | up at the end of the week. He would 
there will be no difficulty in working | require an extra cashier or clerk to do 
the clause. The original draft provided | the book-keeping or time-keeping. The 
that no young person should beemployed Bill as originally drawn was altered to 
in a shop for a longer period than 12, suit the convenience and desires .of the 
hours in one day, or 72 hours in a-week, shopkeepers, and I am sure that changes 
but the present measure allows a total in the direction proposed would impose 
of 74 hours, in order to suit the re- great trouble and annoyance upon these 
quirements of different districts. Under | persons. 
this Bill, the shopkeeper who knows) Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
his late night is on Friday can work | ton, W.): L am one of those who; far 
longer hours on that night and shorter from wishing the hours of labour to be 
hours on Saturday. The Bill gives | extended, would,be glad to see them 
the shopkeeper power to keep his shop reduced. I should like to see the hours 
open 8 hours on Monday, 12 on Tues-' in this Bill reduced ;| therefore; when 
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the hon. Gentleman opposite turns) 
round on us and says—‘‘ You want to) 
see the hours of labour extended,” he 
must exclude me from the number of 
those he accuses. I say that to clear! 
the situation. Well, 4 now wish to) 
point out that this clause is inconsistent 
with Clause 3. That clause says that a. 
young person— 


“Shall not be employed in, about, or in con- | 
nection with a shop for a longer period than | 
seventy-four hours, including meal times, in 
any one week.’’ 


And it says that the hours per day may | 
vary to suit the exigencies of certain 
businesses. The Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department said | 
that on Monday it might be eight hours’ | 
work, on Tuesday 12, and on Wednes- 

day 14. Well, if the hours are varied 

in that way, according to the fluctua-— 
tions of trade, it is clearly requisite that | 
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Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): The criticism of the hon. Mem- 
ber is of a very minute character. As 
to adding at the end of the elause the 
words ‘‘ from day to day,” such an addi- 
tion would be altogether unnecessary. 
The clause means as much already as it 
would after the alteration. The clause 
was not in the original Bill, but was 


inserted by the Committee. 


Str ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
I voted for the hon. Baronet on the:prin- 


ong 
enough to ask these young persons to 


| work. I must say I think the hon. Gen- 


tleman opposite (Mr. Broadhurst), whose 
Department the Bill affects, explained 
the difficulties of it very well: As to 
this clause, I agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Central Edinburgh 
(Mr. J. Wilson) that it will be found 
nuworkable. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Broadhurst) says it would be a great in- 


some record should be kept of the past | convenience to keep a record of the num- 


employment of these young persons, so | 
that the employer may know from time 
to time how much of the 74 hours is 
used up, The way to arrange the) 
matter would be to insert in the section 
some such words as these— 


‘ The hours within which young persons are 
employed in, about, or in connection with any 
shop shall be conspicuously exhibited therein 
from day to day.’’ 


That would imply that it must be ex- 
hibited day by day, so that from time to 
time those interested may know how 
much time is left. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Edinburgh, 
Central): I voted against the Com- 
mittee stage, not because I objected to 
the measure on account of the 74 hours’ 
principle, but because I was opposed to 
the exhibition of this notice. I have ex- 
plained that at some seasons of the year 
the shopkeepers cannot tell at what hour 
their shops will close. I wish to know 
where this notice is to be exhibited ? Is it 
not to be exhibited until the hour for 
closing? Ifso, what good can thatdo? If 
it is to be exhibited on the following day, 
will it be fair to a shopkeeper to have to 
advertize the fact to his customers—‘“ I | 
kept my people working 14 hours yes- 
terday,” and so on? Would it be fair 
to have him quoted in the newspapers, 
and pointed at as a tyrant who used 
his servants like slaves? I say the 
elause is unfair in its incidence, and it 


ought to be withdrawn. 





ber of hours worked; but I must say I 
cannot see the inconvenience of it my- 
self. Ithink that 10 minutes at the end 
of the day would suffice to enable the 
employer to make up the list. No doubt, 
the inconvenience of having to put up a 
notice would be very great. 

Si JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Mona- 
ghan, 8.): Would the hon. Baronet op- 
posite mind putting in the words ‘‘ from 
day today?” If they were put in, it 
seems to me that the difficulty would be 
met in nearly every case. 

THe SECRETARY or STATE for 
roe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
On1tpers) (Edinburgh, 8.): I would sug- 
gest to the hon. Baronet that he would 
do well to accept these words, “ from day 
to day.” 

Commanper BET HELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): Would that mean the 


| entire hours for a week, or the hours 


during each day ? 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA: Each day. 

CommanpeR BETHELL: That they 
are going to be employed ? 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA: Yes. 

Mr. LEWIS (Londonderry): That 
improves the clause, but does not dis- 
pose of the difficulty. What is the 


meaning of the words “ are employed ?”’ 
Do they refer to the future, or point to 
the past ? It seems to me that the terms 
of the section are so ambiguous that an 
employer would be satisfying them if he 
| put up a notice showing how many hours 
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the. young persons. had been, employed 
the day before... But, there . is pH 


difficulty. The clause supposes that all 
the young persons—that is tosay, under 
18 years of age, whatever their depart- 
ment may be, or the character of the 
work they will have to do—will be sent 
out of the place at the\same hour. We 
know that that is,not done, according to 
our experience. Some have to go later, 
and some earlier. The hours in which 
young persons are employed will be con- 
spicuously exhibited if this clause be 
satisfied—would it be satisfied by put- 
ting up a notice as to how many hours 
young persons under 18 had been em- 
ployed in the course of the day? 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): The 
words should be so framed as to cover 
such a case as when a customer gives 
shortly before closing time a spe- 
cial order, perhaps, for a wedding or 
some such occasion that does not admit 
of delay. Could not a tradesman take 
the order, if the execution of it necessi- 
tated keeping open somewhat longer, 
though in the aggregate the 74 hours 
in the week were not exceeded ? 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 
tingham, S.): If it is provided that a 
register shall be. kept of the hours in 
which each young person has been em- 
ployed, that will meet the case. 

Mr. KIMBER: To make the Bill 
consistent with its professed objects, 
there should be a Proviso compelling the 
keeping of such a register. 

Words ‘‘ from day to day” added. 


Motion made, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. LEWIS (Londonderry): I will 
now move that Progress be reported. 
The clause is worthless as it is, and 
there is no penalty if it is not observed. 
The Bill deals with matters of the 
greatest practical importance, and it is 
now a Government measure. The effect 
of the clause, as amended, is that there 
is no penalty for an offence if the hours 
are exceeded. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, B.): 
I rise to Order. Is the hon. Member 
——- to the adjournment ? 

Mr. LEWIS: 1 have not yet made 
the Motion. The Government have 
undertaken the responsibility, and I de- 
sired to put a question as to the working 
of the clause. I will assume that a 
notice is fixed up on which the hours are 


Mr. Lewis 
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mentioned. But if those hours are not 
kept it is not an offence under the clause. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT : I rise to, Order. 
What clause is the hon, Member speak- 
ing of? I understand the clause is 
settled. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Questior is, 
‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Mr. LEWIS: If the hon. Gentleman 
had paid more attention to the business 
upon which the Committee are engaged 
he would not raise these frivolous ob- 
jections, and I must protest against 
theseinterruptions. I was pointing out 
that if the hours are exceeded, the effect 
of the clause, if passed in its present 
form, is that there is no suggestion that 
it is an offence under the Act. Unless 
the Attorney General can give a satis- 
factory answer, I shall move that Pro- 
gress be reported. 

Str ROBERT FOWLER (London) ; 
I hope that time will not be wasted with 
such a Motion. 

Tue ATTORNEY, GENERAL (Sir 
Cuartes Russgty) (Hackney, 8.): The 
hon. Member is perfectly right in say- 
ing the clause does not constitute an 
offeuce, because it does not state these 
were the hours of employment. All that 
is intended is that the sum of 74 hours 
in the week shall not be exceeded. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 
tingham, 8.): Would it not be wise to 
amend the clause in the sense I have 
suggested ? 

Tue LORD or tHe TREASURY 
(Sir Epwarp Rezp) (Cardiff): The ob- 
ject is to insure that attention shall be 
drawn to any departure from an under- 
standing arrived at, so that the sense of 
the community may be brought to bear 
against those Taposed to overwork their 
employés. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity); The object of the Bill is to 
prevent young people being worked 
more than 74 hours, and the Committee 
were of opinion that unless a record is 
kept it would be difficult to prove whe- 
ther they were so employed or not. The 
Committee came to the conclusion that 
this was the form in which the record 
could be kept with the least incon- 
venience to those concerned. 


Question put. 


TheCommittee divided :—Ayes 51; Noes 
20: Majority 31.—(Div. List, No. 136.) 











—— 
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Clause 5 (Fine for employing persons 
contrary to the Act). 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary CntLpErs, 
the following Amendments made :— 
Page 2, line 12, after ‘any,’ insert 
“ young; ” lines 5 and 6, leave out “‘ or 
in connection with.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 6 and 7 agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Interpretation, 41 & 42 Vict. 
c. 16). 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 
40 and 41, to leave out ‘‘ does. not in- 
elude,” and insert “ includes.”—(J/r. 
Secretary Childers.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. LEWIS (Londonderry): I do 
not quite orgeesoi? the alteration. As 
I understand the Amendment, it dis- 
tinctly reverses the meaning of the 
clause, 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Cutt- 
pErs) (Edinburgh, 8.): I explained my 
intention earlier, and understood it was 
accepted, that young persons employed 
in public-houses and refreshment-rooms 
shall not be excepted from the Bill. 

Mr. LEWIS: I should like to know 
from the hon. Baronet who had charge 
of the Bill originally on what grounds he 
consented to the complete reversal of his 
first proposal ? 

Sirk JOHN LUBBOOK (London Uni- 
versity): Certainly. I did not include 
them at first, thinking it was rather 
beyond the power of a private Member 
to do so. 

Mr. LEWIS: Why should not they 
fall under the general description? Why 
should public-houses be specially in- 
cluded ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: It is simply to 
make the intention quite clear. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
Does it not strike the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there are many public-houses 
and refreshment-rooms where the work 
is not continuous through the day, where 
the business comes only at particular 
periods of the day, and where, if the 
hands are detained an hour or two, it 
does not much matter ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Under the Factory 
Acts only 54 hours are allowed, ‘and, ‘in 
my view, to allow young persons to be 
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peo we for 20 hours more than that in 
public-houses is quite long enough. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOOK ae Uni- 
versity) : The evidence before the Com- 
mittee strongly corroborated that view. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary CurtpErs, 
the following Amendment made +~—In 
page 2, line 41, leave out “or,” and 
insert ‘ and.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr: LEWIS (Londonderry) : I should 
like to ask the Government if they have 
deliberately considered the limit of age ? 
I should have thought that the limit of 
18 is rather excessive. 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Cum 
DERS) (Edinburgh, 8.): Yes; this has 
been well considered, and the age, I 
think, has been wisely fixed at 18. 

Mr. J. O°CONNOR: In my opinion, 
18 is an excessive limit. Soldiers are 
enlisted at 18 or 19—it used to be 18 
and they are considered young men, and 
they are capable of doing a man’s work. 
It is a great mistuke to treat young men 
of 18 aschildren. A young fellow of 18 
is as capable of performing a good day’s 
work as a man of 23 or 24. The age 
might be drawn at a lower limit than 15, 
Young fellows are paid men’s wages at 
that age. 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cartes Russety) (Hackney, 8.): The 
limit of 18 for young persons was adopted 
from the Factory Acts for Young Per- 
sons, and I nnderstand the point was con- 
sidered by the Committee at some length, 
with the result that the almost unani- 
mous decision was in favour of keeping 
to that limit. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 


Clause 9 (Exemption of members of 
the same family). 

Mr. LEWIS (Londonderry): I will 
draw attention to the fact that many 
persons not actually members of the 
family are resident with, and to ‘all 
intents and purposes treated as, mem- 
bers of the family. The clause appears 
a little defective on that point. 

' Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cartes Russet) (Hackney, 8.) The 
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egplanatjon seems to be that natural 
ection would be a better protection 
in those cases. 

Mr. LEWIS: Not much reliance can 
be placed on natural affection as a sub- 
stitute, and I am afraid there has been 
singular instances to show that. But 
the Government have accepted the re- 
sponsibility for the Bill. 

CommanpER BETHELL (York, E. R., 
Holderness): There are many young 
persons not actually but practically 
members of the family. Will they come 
under the clause ? 

Tot UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Broapacrst) (Birmingham, 
Bordesley): There will be no real diffi- 
culty. It would be impossible to deal 
with every case of the kind, and it was 
felt by the Committee that there might 
be great hardship in making no excep- 
tions. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR: There are some 
shopkeepers who obtain the aid of assist- 
ance by means of the Poor Law system, 
the assistants dining at the same board. 
Would they be considered members of 
the family? It would be hard if em- 
ployers were obliged to treat boarders 
different to members of their own family. 
I am anxious to know whether the hon. 
Gentleman has investigated that part of 
the case? There are many instances in 
which children are adopted into families 
—many in which the adoption actually 
takes place by law. I may be answered 
by the hon. Baronet that in most of 
these cases the foster parents are allowed 
something for the maintenance of the 
children by the Boards of Guardians ; 
still they are members of the family. 

Str ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
Would it not be well to have a clear 
definition of the family, so that we may 
know what it consists of? I would ask 
the Attorney General whether you could 
have families consisting of nephews and 
neices and more distant relatives ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cuartes Russet) (Hackney, 8.): I 
should say that persons connected by 
ties of marriage are in blood relation- 
ship. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER: Fourth 


cousins ? 


Law of Evidence 


Clause agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Sir Charles Russell 


{OOMMONS} 








Amendment Bill. 1820 
LAW OF EVIDENCE, AMENDMENT 
BILL [Zords]._[Bux 286.] 

(Sir Henry James.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Second Reading be deferred 
till Zo-morrow.” 


Coroner NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
would appeal to the hon. Member in 
charge of this Bill to put off the Com- 
mitte stage for a week. It is blocked 
by no fewer than seven Members, and 
the result of keeping the Order on the 
Paper from day to day is to keep a large 
number of Members down here waiting 
on the chance of its being reached by 
half-past 12. Either let him move that 
the Order be discharged, or put the 
Committee stage off for a week. 

Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Onartrs Russerz) (Hackney, 8.): The 
Government are anxious to pass this 
Bill. There is a general consensus of 
opinion in favour of it. [* No, no!’’} 
Well, of course, I do not include those 
Gentlemen who have put down Notice 
of opposition; but, apart from these, 
there is a consensus of opinion in favour 
of the measure. Amongst the public 
generally there is a strong feeling in 
favour of the amendment of the law in 
direction of this Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
in charge of the Bill has himself put it 
off till this day. It is by his direction 
that is is being deferred. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I desire 
to point out that this Bill is of a peculiar 
nature. It came down from the Lords on 
the 2nd of April, but no attempt was made 
to get on with it here until Friday night 
last. The Prime Minister, in his state- 
ment the other day, intimated that. it 
was not intended that contested legisla- 
tion which had not gone considerable 
length in this House should be pushed 
on. Well, what did the Government 
do? They have resolutely adhered to 
this Bill. So far as we know they are 
the only parties who have anything to 
do with it. They introduced it last 
Friday, and put down the second read- 
ing for to-day. There are some of my 
hon. Friends who have a strong objec- 
tion to the Bill. I do not know what 
the objection is, but that it is strong is 
plain from the fact that my hon. and 
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learned Friend the Member for South 


Intoxicating Liquors 


Londonderry (Mr. T. M. Healy) re- 
quested me to telegraph to him if any 
attempt was made to push the Bill on 
in his absence; aud that: he would ae 
over specially to opposeit,. That 8 
something v - ‘iferent from what the 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General told us—that there 
was something like a general consensus 
of opinion in favour of themeasure. _ It 
is a Bill of a contentious. character. 
Many hon. Gentleman object to its prin- 
dple. Theré may be many im favour of 
it; still, it is obvious that:it is not a 
Bill which comes within the category of 
Bills that the Prime Minister says are 
not really of a contentious eharacter. IL 
would appeal to the Government in this 
matter not to give assistance to some 
Gentleman or other behind the scenes 
whom I donot know. Who it is that 
gives instructions to the Clerks at the 
Table to~keep Bills alive from day to 
day and give us the trouble of coming 
here:to: watch them, I do not know. I 
think we are justified in moving that 
the Order be discharged. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I should not think 
it my duty to put that from the Chair, 
inasmuch as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James) has notified that he de- 
sires it put down for to-day. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cmanbes Russext) (Hackney, 8.): My 
right hon. and learned Friend communi- 
cated with me on the subject, and asked 
me to take charge of it between this and 
to-morrow. (I will represent to him 
what has. been said, and it will be for 
him to consider whether, by restricting 
the operation of the Bill to England and 
Scotland, the objections taken by hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway opposite 
may not be removed. 

Mr. SEXTON (Sligo, 8.}: There can 
be very little use im putting this Bill 
off. Theappearance of the Order Paper 
shows the feeling of the Irish Members 
on the matter, and the statement of my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Biggar) as to the feel- 
ing of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for South Londonderry (Mr. T. 
M. Healy) affords a strong corrobora- 
tion, if one were needed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Second - Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


{ Jove 17}/1836} 





(Sale to Children) Bill. 1822 


THTOXICATING LIQUORS (SATE: TO, 
CHILDREN) BILL.~-[Bux..157,] 

(Mr. Conybeare; :\ Mr... Theodore Fry, Mr. 
‘Cossham, Mr. Valentine, Mr. Allison, 
Mr, 0, vy, Morgan, Mr. Channing.) 
CONSIDERATION, THIRD READING. 
Bill, as amended, | considered. 


Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, ‘Wood- 
bridge): With the indulgence of the 
House, I would move that the Bill be 
now read the third time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Evereit.) 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Gam- 
borne): I should like to explain my 
position in regard to this Bill, thoughy 
before doing so, I must apologize for 
my unavoidable absence yesterday when 
the measure came on. With reference 
to that, I will only say that, had I been 
here yesterday, I should have taken a 
division on Amendments that appear to 
have been agreedto. The Amendments 
were, in the first place, substituting 
“supply ” for “ sell,”’ which, it is said, 
was to make the measure conform to 
the Scotch law. Well, we all know 
that the Scotch law has been interpreted 
so as to limit the scope of the operation 
of the Act that exists there. But the 
principal Amendment agreed to was as 
to ‘‘consumption.” All I can say 
with regard to the alteration which was 
effected is that all the good which was 
in the Bill has been taken out of it, 
and that the measure, as it now stands, 
in the opinion of its promotors, is hardly 
worth the paper it is printed on. So far 
as I am concerned, though I do not 
propose to offer opposition to the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Suffolk, I wish it te be distinetly under- 
stood that I wash my hands of the mea- 
sure completely. I cannot be a party 
to this legislation that is little more than 
a sham, because everyone knows per- 
fectly well that there is not one child in 
10,000 who ever goes to get liquor for 
his or her consumption, under the age 
of 13 atany rate. I am acting in thie 


matter not from a desire to be obstrac- 
tive, but in the interests of those who 
asked me to bring forward the measure. 
It is the strong feeling of those who 
promoted this measure that rather than 
sanction its passing—that rather than 
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give their approval to it in the ridicu- 
lously limited scope to which it has been 


reduced by the introduction of these 
words—they should allow it to slide this 
Session, and wait for next Session, when 
we hope to have public opinion inside 
as well as outside Parliament in our 
favour. We may expect, I think, to 
see a change of feeling on this matter, 
and may Took forward to having the 
Bill passed as we originally intended it. 
The other Amendment I should like to 
comment upon is as to Section 3. I un- 
derstand that, contrary to the under- 
standing that was arrived at with Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House 
as to Ireland, the measure has been ex- 
tended so as to affect Ireland. At an 
earlier stage of the Bill I expressed my 
desire to meet the wishes of the Irish 
Members, thinking that the subject was 
one which would be better dealt with 
from a Home Rule point of view. How- 
ever, to that Amendment I do not in- 
tend to offer resistance by opposing the 
third reading of the Bill. In case it 
should be said that there has been no 
strong feeling in favour of this measure 
in its original form outside this House, 
I may say that only this evening I re- 
ceived a numerously-signed Petition in 
support of it, and that hardly a post 
passes without bringing me letters from 
every part of the United Kingdom, con- 
taining most urgent appeals to me that 
I should in no case depart from the 
principle of the Bill as originally laid 
down. In view of the numerous Peti- 
tions I have received, signed not only 
by individuals, but by public bodies and 
public meetings in the most important 
centres of the'country—after these strong 
representations, I should consider it a 
dereliction of duty were I to be any 
party to the passing of this Bill in 
such an emasculated form as was sanc- 
tioned by the House yesterday afternoon. 
I hold in my hand a letter—I will not 
read it—the effect of which is as I have 
stated. Iam willing that the measure 
should go up to “ another place ;” and 
all I can say is, that if noble Lords there 
ean see their way to improve it and 
make it more worth passing than it is, 
it will be one of the few instances in 
which, in my knowledge, Gentlemen in 
‘*another place” have done anything in 
the way of improving a Biil. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
Without agreeing in all that has been 


Mr. Conybeare 


Intoxicating Liquors — $OOMMONS} 
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( Sale to-ChildrenY Bill. 


said by tho’ hon: Member, I ‘wish, with 
the indulgence of the House, to draw 
attention to the real motive of this Bill, 
which I think has been falsified by the 
Amendments accepted. The motive of 
the Bill, which has been indorsed by a 
large number of Petitions, signed by 
70,000 persons in the country, is to de- 
fend children from being exposed - to 
immorality and temptation. It deals a 
blow at one of the great curses of this 
country — hereditary intemperance. I 
should have much preferred if the House 
had attempted to deal with the Bill in 
that spirit. I cannot, agree, however, 
with my hon. Friend (Mr. Conybeare) 
that we have nothing in the Bill. We 
must be content with the result. Perhaps 
in ‘another place”? some noble Lords 
who are interested in the question may 
deal with it in that spirit. I regret that 
I was not in the House yesterday to pro- 
test against the passing of these Amend- 
ments, which have defeated the main 
object of the Bill. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): I agree with the hon. Gentleman 
who proposed this Bill that, if it is to be 
passed at all, it should be in a shape in 
which it will be effective for the pur- 
poses intended; and I believe that the 
measure as originally drafted would have 
been effective to meet the object in view. 
But I desire emphatically to repudiate 
any desire to emasculate the Bill. It 
was only because we thought, as the 
Bill stood, it was nee to Ireland, 
and not required by the state of the case 
there, that we pressed on the Amend- 
ment to which reference has been made. 
If Ireland had been exempted, we should 
not have pressed on any alteration in 
the clause; and I desire, for my own part, 
to repudiate all wish or inclination to 
damage, or, as the hon. Member puts it, 
‘‘emasculate’’ the measure. No doubt, 
as the hon. Member says, it has been 
emasculated by other Amendments, and 
for that reason I quite endorse his pro- 
posal to withdraw the Bill. In the event 
of its being withdrawn, if it should 
again come before us at some future 
time, I should be glad to give it every 
support in my power—that is to say, in 
the original form in which it made its 
appearance here and in which it is 
proposed to apply it to England only, 
where these dangers seem to exist and 
where there seems to be some neces- 
sity for it. If, however, it is to apply 














Navy and Army - 
to Ireland, I:should like to see it re- 


cast. - 

~ Mz. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I hope 

the hon. Gentleman will not withdraw 

his Bill. I was not; here yesterday, or 

I should have objected to its being) 
emasculated, and I should have objected | 
to having Ireland excluded from its pro- 
visions. I think the hon. Gentleman 
must-see that there will not be time to 
move that the Bijl be recommitted to | 
have these Amendments reconsidered ; 
and I would suggest to him the desira- | 
bility of sending the measure up to: 
“another place;” ‘where it is very pos- | 
sible their Lordships will put it into its 

original shape. We shall then have an 
opportunity of reconsidering the matter | 
in a practical manner some day next | 
week. It is, no doubt, desirable to’ 
bring the Bill to a third reading, even ' 
though it may not come up to the hon. 

Gentleman’s idea of what the Bill ought | 
to be. It would be a pity to lose the re- | 
sult of all the labour that has taken | 
place on the Bill. I would suggest that | 
it should. be sent to ‘another place,” | 
and then, if they improve it there as} 
hon. Members here desire to see it im- | 
proved, we shall be able to come to an 

agreement with the Lords’ Amendments, | 
and the Bill will then serve the purpose. 
for which it was intended. 





Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


REVISING BARRISTERS (IRELAND) 
[ REMUNERATION ]. 
Considered in Committec. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the | 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of Remuneration to additional Revisin 
Barristers and persons who may be appoin 
to perform the duties of Clerks of the Peace, 
under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session to amend the Law relating to the ap- ' 
pointment of Revising Barristers in Ireland. | 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
| 
| 
REVISING BARRISTERS [REMUNERATION 


AND EXPENSES]. 


Considered in Committee. | 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- | 
liament, of the remuneration of additional Re- | 
vising Barristers, and of their travelling and 


t 
| 


other expenses, which may become payable | 
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| were 


Expenditure, 1884-5. 1826 


under the provisions of any Act of ‘the present 
Session for, emonding the Law relating. to the 
‘ f Revi 4 


appointment 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1884-6. . , 


Ordered; That the Appropriation Accounts 

for the Navy and Army Departments, which 

resented upon the éth and 18th days 

of F last respectively, be referred to 
the Committee. 


Accounts considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) . 


1. Resolved, That.it appears by the Navy A 
propriation Account for the year ended the 31st 
day of March 1885, and the statement appended 
thereto, as follows, viz. :— 


(a.) That the gross expenditure for certain 
Navy Services exceeded the estimate of 
such expenditure by «4 total sum of 
£140,176 11s. 9d., as shown in Column 
No. 1 of the Schedule hereto appended; 
while the gross expenditure Pr other 
Navy Services fell short of the estimate 
of such expenditure by a total sum of 

_ £126,095 11s. 4d., as shown in Column 
No. 2 of the said appended Schedule, so 
that the gross actual expenditure for the 
whole of the Navy Services ex 
the gross estimated expenditure by the 
net sum of £15,081 0s. 5d.; : 

(b.) That the receipts in aid of certain 
Navy Services fell short of the estimate- 
of such receipts by a total sum of 
£55,213 10s.3d., as shown in Column No. 3 
of the said appended Sehedule; while 
the receipts in aid of other Navy Ser- 
vices ded the estimate of such re- 
ceipts by a total sum of £12,455 9s. 37., 
as shown in Column No. 4 of the said 
appended Schedule; so that the total 
actual receipts in aid of the Grants for 
Navy Services fell short of the total esti- 
mated receipts by the net sum of 
£42,758 1s. ; 

(c.) That the resulting differences between 
the Exchequer Grants for Navy Ser- 
vices and the net expenditure are as fol- 





lows, viz. :— 
£ s. a. 
Total Surpluses ... 103,809 1 2 
Total Deficits...... 161,648 2 7 


2. Resolved, That the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury haye temporarily autho- 
rised the ak may in reduction of the net 
charge on Exchequer Grants for certain Navy 
Services, of the whole of the sums received in 
excess of the estimated Appropriations in Aid, 
in respect of the same Services; and have also 
temporarily authorised the application of the 
said total surpluses on certain Grants for Navy 
Services towards meeting the said total deficits 
on other Grants for Navy Services. 

3. Lesolved, That the application «f such 
sums be sanctioned. 


3N 



























































1827 ‘Navy and Army: {COMMONS} «= Expentitur’, 1884.5. 1898 
SCHEDULE. ° . 
Gross Expenditure. Appropriations in. Aid. 
Number of-|Navy Servives, 1884-5,) Excesses of. | Surpluses of | Deficiencies {| Surpluses 
Vote. Votes. Actualover | Estimated | of Actual a’ | of Actual as 
Estimated’ | over Actual jcomprd: with|coniprd. with 
Gross Gross Estimated | Estimated 
Expenditure. |Expenditure.| Receipts. Receipts. 
1, 2. 3. 4. 
£ Pn A a ae 2 SC EPlOB 2. a. 
1 --|Wages, &c. to Seamen| 
and Marines 4,207 2 2) 9,330 8 7 
2 ..|Vietuals and Clothing 
for ditto é ee 20,442 8 3) 22,78714 9 42 9 6 
3 ..|Admiralty Office ee 769 16 3 é 
4 .. Coast Guard Service and . 
Naval Reserves, &c 5,178 87 6 ov 63 7 2 
5 Scientific Branch 4,680 17 11 . 2,020 0 7 
6 Dockyards and Naval 
Yards at Home an 
Abroad 31,133 6 0 és 80 11 8 
7 .-| Victualling Yards, be...) PIS 716 17 «1 96 7 10 
8 . .|Medical Establishments, 
&e, os - 790 3 9 _ 6 710 
y ..|Marine Divisions es ee 1,777 15 1 10 2 1 
Sec. 1 ..|Naval Stores . -| 11,029 10 8 ee 21,542 9 6 
10 {s< 2 ..|Machinery, Ships built 
by Contract, &e. .. 47,785 1111 6 8 9 
ll ..|New Works, Buildings, 
Yard Machinery, &c. 10,759 10 4 2,623 17 1) 
12 ..|Medicines and Medical 
Stores ee 6487 6 8 ae 3,397 13 11 
13 ..|Martial Law, &c. ee 2,352 17 0 we 04 6 
l4 . .|Miscellaneous Services. . oe 14,633 9 9) 1,490 4 7 
16 --|Half Pay, &c. 8,774 15 9 we 816 0 
Sec. 1 ..|/Military Pensions and 
16 Allowances.. 2,226 8 8 312 2 
Sec. 2 ..|Civil Pensions and Al- 
lowancés . 435 56 1 48 18 8 
17 ..|/Army Department—Con- 
veyance of Troops ..| 90,688 17 4) os { 4,110 4 7 
Amount written off as | 
irrecoverable : 1,402 6 11 | 
140,176 11 9)125,095 11 4/55,213 10 3/12,456 9 3 
—————$—._— + a 
Net Deficit, £15,081 0 5 Net Deficit, £42,758 -1 0 
X wigan! 
Appropriated out of Vote of Credit 
Total Deficit ( for Relief of General Gordon .. £19,719 11 5 hs 


Excess Vote, 


No. 82, of 1886.. 


Sessional 


Paper 
. «+» 38,119 10 


Resim 


0 
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(b.) That the receipts in aid of certain 


Army Services exceeded the estimate of 
such expenditure by a total sum of 
£338,543 17s. 2d., ag shown in Column 
No. 1 of the Schedule hereto appended ; 
while the gross expenditure for other 
Army Services fell short of the Estimate 
of such expenditure by a total sum of 
£941,807 13s, 9d., as shown in Column 
No. 2 of the said appended Schedule ; 
so that the gross expenditure for the 
whole of the Army Services fell short 
of the gross estimated expenditure by the 


net sum of £603,263 16s. 7d.; | 





Army Services fell short of the estimate 
of such receipts by a sum of 
£76,751 15s. 6d., as shown in Column 
No. 3 of the said appended Schedule ; 
while the receipts in aid of other Army 
Services exceeded the estimate of such 
receipts by a total sum of £33,686 12s, 6d., 





{ Tape) 17) 1986} 


4. Resolved, That it appears by the Arevisps 
propriation Account for the year ended the 31st 


day of March 1885, and the statement appended 
thereto, as follows, viz. :— 
(a.} That the gross expenditure for certain 


Expenditure, 1884-5. 
t(}7 2 a8 shown in Column No. 4 of the said 


“1830 


appended Schedule; so that the total 
ts in_aid of the Grants for 


actual receip 
Army Services fell short of the total 


estimated receipts by the net sum of 


£43,065 3s 


(c.) That the resulting differences between 
the Exchequer Grantsfor Army Services 
and the net expenditure are as follows, 


viz. :— 


Total Surpluses ... 
Total Deficits ... 


£ 
920,289 12 
+» 360,090 19 


d. 
7 
0 


5. Resolved, That the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have temporarily autho- 
rised the application, in reduction of the net 


| charge on Exchequer Grants. for certain Army 


Services, of the sums received in excess of the 
estimated. appropriations in aid, in respect. of 
the same Services, and have: also temporarily 
authorised the application of so much of the 
said total surpluses on certain Grants for Army 
Services as is necessary to cover the said total 
deficits on other Grants for Army Services. 

6. Resolved, That the application of such 
sums be sanctioned. 


SCHEDULE. 
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Gross Expenditure. Appropriations in Aid. 
No. ee - | . Excesses of | Surpluses of | Deficiencies of | Surpluses of 
of °|Army ~~ song 1884 - 5) Actual over | Estimated Actual as Actual as 
Vote. — Estimated | over Actual |com with|compared with 
Gross Gross timated Estimated 
Expenditure. |Expenditure.| Receipts. Receipts 
1. 2. 3. 4. 
& « @ 6 -& £ 8, d, £ «8 4, 
1 |Pay of the General Staff, 
gimental Pay, &c. ee 347,491 15 4) 14, ne 16 8 
2 {Divine Service .. 2,985 1 3 Re 62 6 6 
| 3 |Administration of Military 
i) Law 945 18 2 195 9 6 
I 4 [Medical Establishment and 
| Services 1,376 18 2 - 390 010 
5 |Militia Pay and Allow- 
ances 1,030 16 2 2,094 3 9 
6 |Yeoma' Cavalry Pay 
| and Allowances 2,600 6 9 7,034 10 9 
7 |Volunteer Corps Pay and 
Allowances .. 14651 3 6 225 14 11 
8 jArmy Reserve Force Pay 
a Allowances, Ke. .. 387 10 9 108 10 11 
9 |Commissariat, Transport, 
| and Ordnance Store Es- 
| _| tablishments . 21,863 4 3 42.7 U 
10 '|Provisions, Forage, Fuel, : 
Transport, and other! 
Services oe 346,217 56 11); 13,032 1 6 
ll Clothing Establishments, 
Services, and Supplies..| 22,241 11 11 oe 20,136 11 7 
12 |Supply, Manufacture, and 
epair of Warlike and 
other Stores .. 278,595 4 3 40,804 10 11 
13 {Superintending Establish- 
ments of and Expendi- 
ture for Works, Build- 
ings, und Repairs at 
Home and Abroad re - 126,677 14 2} 3,141 19 1) 
Carried forward 329,636 10 10) 823,027 18 8| 71,456 3 4} 80,184 2 8 















































1831 Merchandise (Fraudulmt {COMMONS} Marking) Bill. 1832 
SCHEDU LE—continued. 
| . 
Gross Expenditure. Appropriations in Aid. 
No. Servi .§, Excessesof (Surpluses of} Deficiencies of | Surpluses of 
of Army Vote. AAO4 - 6, Actual over FF stimated Actual as wane 
Vote. Estimated | over Actual jecom with compared with 
Gross Gross imated Estimated 
| Expenditure. |Expenditure.| Receipts. Receipts. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 
bw imlidl Am din Bhan Se 
Brought forward ..| $29,636 10 10)823,027 18 8 71,456 3 4; 30,184 2 3 
14 [Establishments for Military 
Education .. 1,736 311 6,263 12 2 
15 |Miscellaneous Effective 
Services d. 6,308 138 2 1,750 411 
16 |Salaries and Miecellaneous 
Ct cect the Wor Otkes 1,216 8 8) 47 11 3 
17. |Rewards for “Wiener 
Services, &c. .. r 2,791 16 n| “ ee 112 8 3 
18 |Half Pa e 4,177 611 ne 16 0 
19 /|Retired Pay, ke. |68,9 8,980 17 6 -_ 1,038 19 4 
20 |Widows’ Pensions, &c. 1,678 i és 10 0 
21 |Pensionsfor Wounds... 24415 7 sin 22 0 0 
22 |Chelsea and Kilmainham 
Hospitals .. A 25 22416 3 & 77 
23 |Out-Pensions .. de dé 30,638 12 6 392 9 9 
24 Superannuation Allow: 
ances 4,901 10 8 75 4 2 
25 Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, | 
and Volunteer Forces, 
Retired Pay .. of os 1,811 14 9 
Balance irrecover- 
able oid 3,075 17 7 
| ies 
338,543 17 2/941, 80713 9 33,686 12 6 


Sum to be surrendered to the Exdheque 


wu ——qwvY 
Ne Surplus, £603,263 16 7 














78,751 16 6 
| 


a ee, Ge eee 
Net Deficit, £43,065 3 a 








Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrew. 


£560,198 198 13 7 





MOTIONS. 


—o—_ 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

Resolved, That the Statement of the sorred 
mated Income and Expenditure of Greenwich | 
Hospital for the year 1886-7, presented to Par- 
liament pursuant to Act 48 and 49 Vic. c. 42, | 


be approved.—{ Mr. Hibbert.) 


| MERCHANDISE (FRAUDULENT MARKING) 


BILL, 


| On Motion of Mr. Mundella, Bill to amend 
and consolidate the Law relating to the Frau- 


| 


dulent Marking of Merchandise, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mundella and Mr. Acland. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 291.] 


House adjourned at half after 


Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 18th June, 1886. 


MINUTES.]—Pustiic Buus—First Readiny— 
Returning Officers’ Charges (Scotland) * 
(173); Tithe Rent- Charge (Extraordinary) 
Redemption * (174); Customs® (175); In- 
toxicating Liquors (Sale to Children) * (176). 

Second Reading — Losses by Riot (Com - 
tion) (156); Terms of Removal (Scotland) * 
(157); Poor Law Loans and Relief (Scot- 
land) * (158) ; Salmon and Freshwater Fishe- 
ries* (159); Medical Acts Amendment 
(155); Coal Mines* (160); Turnpike Roads 
(South Wales) * (161). 

Committee—Tramways Order in Council (Ire- 
land) * (132). 

Committee— Report — International and Colonial 
Copyright (144). 

Committee—Report—Third Reading—Post Office 
Sites * (130), and passed. 

Report—Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amend- 
ment (No. 3) (148). 

Withdrawn—Arbitration* (138); Butter Sub- 
stitutes Regulation * (128). 

ProvisionaL Orper Briis—Second Reading— 
Police and Improvement (Scotland) (Leith) * 
(150) ; Gas (No. 1)® (154). 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT (No. 3) BILL. 
(The Lord Houghton.) 


(No. 148.) REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
order). 


Moved, Before Clause 1, to insert the 
following Clause :— 


** Notwithstanding anything in the Electric 
Lighting Act 1882 no Provisional Order autho- 
rizing the supply of electricity by any under- 
takers within the district of any Local Autho- 
rity shall be granted by the of Trade 
except with the consent of such Local Authority, 
unless the Board of ‘Trade in any case in which 
the consent of such Local Authority is refused 
are of opinion that, having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case, such consent ought 
to be dispensed with, and in such case they 
shall make a special report stating the grounds 
upon which they have dispensed with such con- 
sent.”"—( The Lord Houghton.) 


Viscount BURY said, that several 
Bills dealing with electric lighting had 
been referred to a Select Committee 
some time ago. The Committee heard 
a great deal of evidence not only from 
Local Authorities in various towns 
throughout the country, but from many 
other persons interested in electric light- 
ing. The opinion at which the majority 





of the Committee arrived was that al- 
though it was fair that at the end of a 
certain number of years Local Authori- 
ties should be allowed to purchase elec- 
tric lighting plant, yet that it would not 
be fair to give them an undue preference. 
In consequence of that decision this 
clause, which formed part of an Electric 
Lighting Bill before the Committee, was, 
after discussion, deliberately rejected by 
a majority of the Committee, The noble 
Lord now said that he had since received 
communications from the Members of 
that Committee to the effect that they 
viewed with indifference the restoration 
of this clause in the Bill. This clause 
conferred on Local Authorities in vari- 
ous districts a power which had not even 
been granted to them by the obsolete 
Act of 1882, By that Act Local Autho- 
rities were given a power of prohibition 
of licences; but they had no power of 
prohibition in the Electric Lighting Act 
of 1882 for Provisional Orders. This 
clause, however, conferred on Local Au- 
thorities the power of voting Provisional 
Orders. After hearing all the evidence 
the Committee deliberately rejected the 
clause on the ground that it was givin 
Local Authorities undue power crea 
now for the first time, and which did 
not exist in the Act of 1882. But now 
the noble Lord came down, in the last 
hours of a dying Parliament, and tried 
to insert this clause rejected by the Com- 
mittee. He submitted that such a pro- 
ceeding was not fair. If anything was 
to be gained by such tactics he could 
imagine the noble Lord making a fight 
for the clause; but there was really no- 
thing to be gained by this attempt to 
reinstate the clause. The fact was that 
the noble Lord wished to have some- 
thing on record in favour of the Local 
Authorities, which had not yet been re- 
corded by their Lordships. He protested 
against the attempt, and opposed the in- 
sertion of the clause. . 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he wished to correct the noble Viscount 
in two particulars. The first was that it 
was not quite correct to say that the 
Committee rejected the clause.. The 
Committee divided evenly upon it; five 
voted in favour of the clause, and five 
against it, and by the Rules of their 
Lordships’ House the decision was that 
the ‘‘ Noes” had it. 

Viscount BURY: It was struck out 
on a division. 
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Tue Kant or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he wished to inform the House that in 
the Committee the numbers were even 
on the division, and that one Member of 
the Committee was absent, He advised 
their Lordships to accept the clause, be- 
cause he eould assure them that the 
Committee conducted itslabours with the 

eatest, possible care, and considered 

th sides of the question in the most 
impartial manner. The clause did not 
actually alter the existing law in any 
sense which gave the Local Authorities 
any power ; it simply recognized the ex- 
istence of the Local Authorities, and 
said that their consent.was to be given 
in the case of Provisional Orders, and 
that if they refused that consent in an 
unreasonable manner the Board of Trade 
should have the opportunity of overruling 
it. He supported the clause beeause 
it did not give any new, power to the 
Local Authorities, and because it was a 
— reasonable one to insert in the 

ill. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 24 ; Not-Contents 37 : 
Majority 13. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON said, he would 
not now proceed to the third reading. 





INTERNATIONAL AND COLONIAL 
COPYRIGHT BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(no. 144.) COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
order). 

Moved, In Clause 6, page 4, at end of clause 
add (“ Provided however that within six months 
of the date of the publication of such order, the 
author or publisher of such work shall have the 
same duly registered at Stationers’ Hall, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Copyright 
Acts.”’)—(The Lord Fitzgerald.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Henscuewt) said, he was afraid that 
such an Amendment would render it 

eimpossible to carry out the international 
arrangement with regard to copyright. 
If the Amendment were withdrawn, he 
would, before the third reading, com- 
municate with those at the Foreign Office 
who had had the matter under their con- 
sideration and ‘ascertain whethor the 
Amendment could be accepted. 

Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Bill reported without Amendment ; 
and to be read 3* on Monday next. 


{LORDS} 
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LOSSES BY RIOT COMPENSATION 
BILL.—(No. 156:) : 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp SUDELEY (for the Home De- 
partment), in moving that the Bill be 
read a second time, said, the object of the 
Bill was to make general a similar Act 
which had been passed for the Metro- 
polis. It compensated those insured as 
well as those uninsured. The area of 
compensation was made the police dis- 
trict, whether for county or borough ; 
but there were two exceptions. Where 
a county was divided into districts the 
area would be the district; and where 
the county and borough were consoli- 
dated for police work payment would 
be made according to certain propor- 
tions. There was a right of appeal re- 
served when people did not consider the 
compensation offered sufficient. The Bill 
applied not only to property on shore, but 
also to casés of plundering ships or boats, 
stranded or near the shore, by persons 
riotously assembled ashore or afloat. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.”’ 
—(The Lord Sudeley.) 


Eart STANHOPE said, it was unfair 
that persons who had carriages wrecked 
should not be included inthe Bill. The 
matter had been brought home to him 
personally, because he had had his car- 
riage attacked. He had applied for 
compensation, which was refused, as 
carriages were not to be paid for out 
of the police rate, though all had to 
contribute to these rates. All persons, 
whether rich or poor, ought to be treated 
equally and equitably by a Bill of this 
kind. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


MEDICAL ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 155.) 
{The Lord President, Earl Spencer.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. | 
Tue LORD PRESIDENT oF rue 
COUNCIL (Earl Spencer), in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 














said, it referred to a matter which was 
not aew to their Lordships., Sines 1870 
there had been over 20 unsuccessful at- 
tempts at legislation on this subject. 
When he had the honour, in 1881, of 
filling the Office which he now held he 
recommended the appointment of a 
Royal Commission on the subject.’ Phat 
Commission was composed, of very able 
men, and made.a very exhaustive Report, 
The opinion of the yast majority was in 
favour of directrepresentation, and that. 
enabled the, Government to propose a 
Bilk which for the first time provided for 
the . representation .of medical. prac- 
titioners ou the Council. ,, That Bill was 
introduced in the House of Commons, 
and im’ 1884 it- went through the same 
process... Last year no Bill was pre- 


seated ;; but this year his right, hon, 


Friend the .Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council (Sir Lyon, Playfair), 
who had very great advantages in deal- 
ing with the subject, introduced a mea- 
sure, and succeeded in carryingitthrough 
its various stages. That was the first 
time a Bill on the subject passed pgs. 
the House of Commons, and great credit 
was due to his right hon. Friend for 
the skilland ability with which he had 
conducted the measure. That was the 
Bilt which he had now the honour to 
present to their Lordships. The subject 
was one upon which legislation was 
very much needed, as there had been 
fora long time very great uncertainty 
with regard to the whole question of 
medical education and examination. At 
present there were somewhat over 16,000 
medical practitioners in the United King- 
dom, who had received . their. licences 
from a great variety of bodies. . He be- 
lieved 19 in all gave certificates which 
enabled the holders to be registered on 
the roll of medical. practitioners. In 
order to get on the register it was not 
necessary to pass through the schools 
of medicine and surgery; to pass through 
one or other would do. Consequently, 
no one knew whether those whose names 
were on the register had got a certificate 
of medicine or a eertificate of surgery. 
The bodies which gave the certificates 
were the Universities of the United 
Kingdom—they had the power of giving 
certificates both in medicine and surgery 
—and such Corporations as the’ College 
of Physicians in England and Ireland 
and the College of Surgeons. . ‘The Col- 
Iege.of Physicians in London claimed, 
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ho believed, the privilege of giving cer- 
tificates fae ih ehedtefng'e fvaeedy 
but the’ other Corporations had not that 

ower, This Bill steered clear of some 

ifficulties ‘which had wrecked the other 
Bill. It dealt with poitits of great im- 
portance, but upon’ which there was prac- 
tically'agreementin the Three Kingdoms. 
Thé Main principle of the Bill was that 
hefore aiybody cotild be r red as & 
medica] practitioner he should get quali- 
fication in the three subjects of medicine, 
surgery, dnd midwifery. The ‘certificates 
might be'issued by the Universities, and 
also by the Corporations capable’of giv- 
ing‘complete qualifications. There was 
Te @ provision that La gay might 

tite, “and when ‘anited might Mis a 
coin plete qualification, and the Medical 
Council might assist them by sending 
examiners to carryiig out the necessary 
qualifying examinations. Means were 
provided under the Bill for securing the 
fall sifficiency of the examinations, ‘and, 
when required, for raising the standard. 
Another important matter dealt with in 
the Bill was the constitution of the Gene- 
ral Council. It Was proposed that there 
should be five members of that Council 
directly elected from, the general body 
of medical practitioners in the United 
Kingdom—three to be elected for Eng- 
land, one for Seotland, and one for Ire- 
land. That, was a yery important mat- 
ter, and it was one for which the medical 
practitioners throughout the country had 
long contended. It seemed very just 
that so ‘powerful a Body, who performed 
such important duties, should have some 
representation on the Central Council 
which was to regulate and superintend 
the Profession throughout the United 
Kingdom. The Bill also. pro that 
Edinburgh and Glasgow should each have 
a separate representative on the General 
Council, and that Aberdeen and St. An- 
drew’s should elect one jointly. Power 
was given to the Privy Couneil to advise 
Her Majesty, when it thought fit, to 
allow foreigners to practise in this coun- 
try on certain conditions... The Bill was 
nota long one, nor did it involve any 
very new principle, and he hoped it 
might receive as much approval in their 
Lordships’ House asit had received ‘‘else- 
where.” If it passed, he could not but 
hope that they would have done a great 
deal to settle a vexed question which 
had disturbed the medical world for a 
long time, and to put our medical prac- 
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tice on a better footing, to the benefit 
of the Profession and of the people of 
this country, who owed the Profession 
so much. He begged to move the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl Spencer.) 


Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he did not rise to offer 
any opposition to the Motion. On the 
contrary, he begged to congratulate his 
noble Friend on what he had done. He 
believed the provisions of the Bill had 
been carefully considered in the other 
House, and he quite agreed that it had 
been very skilfully managed by the Vice 
President. He would not now argue 
any of the points or clauses of the Bill, 
though he wished togive bis noble Friend 
opposite Notice that he would move 
Amendments in Committee which would 
have the effect of permitting the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen and the University 
of St. Andrew’s each to elect a member 
to the General Medical Council, instead 
of collectively as was proposed in the 
Bill. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, he 
should support the proposition of his 
noble Friend. It was the only case in 
the Bill in which two Universities were 
tied together to make one appointment. 
As the Bill now stood the Irish Univer- 
sities would each appoint one Member, 
making five in all, whereas in Scot- 
land they would only have three Mem- 
bers. 

Eart SPENCER said, he was afraid 
there would be considerable difficulty in 
re-arranging the measure so as to give 
effect to the Amendment. That, how- 
ever, was a question for Committee. At 
the same time, the principle of combina- 
tion of Universities for such a purpose 
was not a new one. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Aonday next, 





ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC— 
THE NEW HEBRIDES—ACTION OF 
FRANCE.—QUESTION. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON : In the absence of my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Salisbury) I 
wish to ask the noble Earl opposite, Whe- 
ther he is able to give the House any 
information in respect of the unexpected 


Earl Spencer 


{COMMONS} 
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proceedings of the French Government 
in the New Hebrides; and whether any 
communication has been made to the 
French Government on the subject ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : In the 
absence of my noble Friend the Foreign 
Secretary, I beg to inform the noble 
Duke that a communication was made, 
on the receipt of the last intelligence 
in regard to what is alleged to have 
taken place, to the French Government, 
and I think I cannot do better than read 
to the House a telegram which has been 
received by Lord Rosebery from Lord 
Lyons to-day. It is to this effect— 

“T have seen M. de Freycinet this morning. 
He informed me that no intelligence had been 
received by the French Government of the 
hoisting of the French flag in the New Hebrides, 
but that nevertheless instructions were sent 
yesterday by telegraph to the Governor of New 
Caledonia that if the hoisting of the flag had 
taken place it should at once be discontinued. 
He had not received any intelligence of the 
other circumstances mentioned in the newspaper 
reports, and he promised to send me details 
about the murders which had occasioned the 
expedition.” 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, he 
was glad to hear the statement of the 
noble Earl. He was present the other 
night at a meeting, at which the Agent 
General for Victoria said that this ques- 
tion was exciting the keenest interest in 
the Australian Colonies, and he went so 
far as to say that this was a more im- 
portant question of foreign policy than 
the affairs of Bulgaria. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 18th June, 1885. 


MISUTES.] — Setecr Commirres — Report 
Forestry * [No. 202}; Rivers Pollution 
(River Lea) * [No. 207]. 

Puntic Bits — Second Reading — Patents 
Amendment* [289]; Law of Evidence 
Amendment [286] [House counted out]. 

Committee — Report —Consolidated Fund (Ap- 
propriation) ; Public Works (Loans) * [288]. 

Commitice — Report — Considered as amended— 
Third Reading — Revising Barristers’ Ap- 

-pointment [245]; Incumbents of Benefices 
Loans Extension * [276]; Merchant Shipping 
(Fishing Boats) Acts Amendment [274], and 
passed, 














Poor Law 

Committee — Report — Third Reading -Oxford 
University (Justices) * [280]; Revising Bar- 
risters (Ireland) [283]; Idiots * (287]; Pro- 
bation of First Offenders * [39], and passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—West- 
minster Abbey Restoration * [284]; Shop 
Hours Regulation [216}|, and passed. 

Third Reading—Public Works Loans (‘Tram- 
ways Ireland) [259]; Metropolitan Board 
of Works (Money) ® [285], and passed. 

Re-committed—Committee— Report — Considered 
as Amended— Third Reading—Sea Fishing 
Boats (Seotland) [270|, and passed. 

Withdrawn—Merchandise (Fraudulent Mark- 
ing) [291]; Bankruptcy (Ireland) * [47]; 
Allotments and Small Holdings * [53]. 

ProvistionaAL Orgver Brris—Second Reading— 
Local Government (Ireland) (Public Health) 
Act (No. 2) * [261]. 

Report — Local Government (No. 6)* [238]; 
Local Government (Gas)* [222]; Drainage 
and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) (No. 
2) * [246]; Tramways (No. 1)* [195]; Pier 
and Harbour® (201]; Municipal Corpora- 
tions (Scheme Confirmation) * (247). 
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QUESTIONS. 
—— 9 —— 
LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 


WALES)—THE REV. H. MILLS, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE KINETON 
PETTY SESSIONS, WARWICK- 
SHIRE. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a series of 
decisions reported in The Club and Insti- 
tute Journal of June 12th to have been 
recently given by the Rev. Henry Mills, 
the Chairman of the Board of Magis- 
trates for the Kineton Petty Sessional 
Division of Warwickshire; whether it 
is true, as therein reported, that Mr. 
Mills had refused, on the 26th of 
May, to exercise his power under the 
Licensing Avt of 1842 to grant an in- 
terim authority to the widow of a 
licensed victualler at Northend to carry 
on the business of her late husband 
until the transfer of the licence could be 
legally effected; and, whether he will 
communicate with Mr. Mills as to the 
conduct of the business of the Sessions, 
and the language which he is reported 
to have used on the Bench ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir Witt1am Harcourt) Derby), 
in reply, said, the Secretary of State had 
no jurisdiction in the case of a magis- 
trate acting as a Licensing Authority. 
That was altogether different from a 
case in which sentences were passed. 


{June 18, 1886} 
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It was, therefore, not a matter in 
which the Secretary of State could in- 
terfere. 


WAR DEPARTMENT—CALSHOT 
CASTLE, SOUTHAMPTON WATER. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether it is intended, in con- 
nection with the proposed fortifications, 
to destroy Calshot Castle, at the en- 
trance of Southampton Water; and, if 
so, whether it would be possible to 
modify the plans, so that it might be 
spared ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BannerMAN) (Stirling, &c.): 
There is no intention whatever of de- 
stroying Calshot Castle. Possibly the 
defence of Southampton Water may 
involve the erection of a new build- 
ing; but, if so, care will be taken to 
make them harmonize with the ancient 
edifice. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—MAIL TO 
THE OUTER HEBRIDES. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH 
Cinyeunene Pitas) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the Mail steamer 
from Oban to the Outer Hebrides calls 
regularly at Lochmaddy; and, if not, 
what is the cause of the delay in ful- 
filling the promise on this subject made 
three months ago by the Secretary for 
Scotland ? 

Tue SECRETARY to rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrzr) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The contract for the 
mail service by steamer between Oban 
and the Outer Hebrides does not at pre- 
sent extend beyond Lochboisdale; and, 
therefore, the steamer does not call regu- 
larly at Lochmaddy. Tenders for an 
extension of the steamer service will, 
however, at once be invited, with a view, 
if possible, to such a call being made. 
The Post Office knows nothing of a pro- 
mise made by the Secretary for Scotland 
in the matter; but Iam making inquiry 
on the subject. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND)—MEMORIAL 
OF THE PAROCHIAL BOARDS 
OF SKYE. 

Mr. FRASER-MAOCKINTOSH 
(Inverness-shire) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether an answer can 
now be given to the Memorial on behalf 
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of the Parochial Boards of Skye, praying 
for interim relief by way of advance to 
these Boards ? 

Tue SECRETARY to rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fow er) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): An answer was sent 
to the Parochial Boards of Skye to-day, 
expressing the regret of the Treasury 
at their inability to accede to the Me- 
morial. 


PARKS REGULATION ACT, 1872— 
RICHMOND PARK. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (New- 
ington, W.) asked the honourable Mem- 
ber for North West Staffordshire, 
Whether he is aware that, in consequence 
of the Guildford coach being lettered, it 
is not allowed to passthrough Richmond 
Park, whereas cabs and hackney car- 
riages are so permitted ; and, whether 
he will use his influence to procure a 
remission of the prohibition referred 
to? 
Mr. LEVESON GOWER (A Lorp of 
the Treasury) (Stafford, N.W.): The 
Guildford coach is not permitted to go 
through Richmond Park, not on account 
of its being lettered, but because, by the 
published Rules for the Park, under 
the Parks Regulation Act, 1872, stage 
coaches as well as omnibuses and hearses 
are prohibited from entering. No such 
prohibition, however, extends to cabs 
and hackney carriages. I shall be happy 
to bring the matter under the notice of 
the First Commissioner, with a view to 
considering whether any relaxation 
would be practicable. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—COMMERCIAL 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE WEST INDIES. 
Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 

Kirkdale) asked the Under Secretary of 

State for Foreign Affairs, Whether Her 

Majesty’s Government have received that 

‘‘ further communication ’’ (in reference 

to greater facilities for trade between 

the United States and the British West 

Indies) ‘‘from Washington, in reply to 

Lord Granville’s Despatch to Sir L. 

West of February 12 1885,” which 


Her Majesty’s Government “‘ were ex- 
pecting’”’ on March 11th; and, if so, 
whether he can inform the House as to 
the tenour of this communication, or give 
any further information as to the pros- 
pect of any ‘progress being made in these 


Mr. Fraser- Mackintosh 


{COMMONS} 
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Zululand. 


negotiations for securing greater faeili- 
ties of commercial intercourse between 
the British West Indies and the United 
States ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Brycr) (Aberdeen, S.) : 
The answer of the United States Go- 
vernment, which has been received, is to 
the effect that the treatment of the 
question of the improvement of com- 
mercial relations between the United 
States and neighbouring States must 
be dealt with as a whole, and that par- 
tial and local attempts in that direction 
must therefore be held in abeyance, until 
their fitness as parts of a comprehensive 
adjustment can be considered, and that 
the United States Government were, 
therefore, unable to offer the explicit 
views which Her Majesty’s Government 
requested, or to indicate the particular 
measures which might prove applicable 
to British Colonies. If the hon. Member 
desires to see the Correspondence on the 
subject, there will be no objection to lay- 
ing it upon the Table; but it does not 
add much to the information already 
possessed by the House, 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—THE 
PAPERS, 

Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether he ean 
state when the further Papers relating to 
Zululand (which were promised to be 
issued shortly after the Whitsuntide 
holidays) are to be presented, and whe- 
ther they will be printed and circulated 
during the present Session ; and, whe- 
ther he can give any further information 
as to the proposed settlement of Zulu 
affairs ? 

THe UNDER. SECRETARY. or 
STATE (Mr. Osporne Morgan) (Den- 
bighshire, E.): My hon. Friend is not 
quite accurate when he states that I 
promised that these Papers should be 
issued shortly after the Whitsuntide 
holidays. All I did was to express a 
hope that they might then be produced. 
The negotiations between Sir Arthur 
Havelock, the Boers, and the Zulu 
Chiefs relating to Zululand are still 
pending, and are likely to be somewhat 
protracted.. Under those circumstances, 
it would be premature, and might be 
detrimental to the public service, to give 
to my hon. Friend the information he 
asks for. For the same reason I cannot 
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hold out to him any hope that the further 
Papers in rey can be printed and 
circulated before the impending Disso- 
lution. 


ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS ACT—THE 
BROOKE MARKET SITE, HOLBORN. 


CotoneL DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether a Re- 
port has been received at the Home 
Office of the inquiry held last year by 
Mr. Cubitt Nichols, under the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act, with reference to the 
Brooke Market Site in Holborn; and, 
whether the Report will be published ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER(Sir Witttam Harcourt) (Derby) 
(for Mr. Critpers) said, the Report 
had been received, and the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman could see it at the 
Home Office. It was not usual to pub- 
lish these Reports. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR, 
PORTER, J.P. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What 
action the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
has decided on taking with reference to 
the conduct of Mr. Porter, J.P. ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joxny 
Morty) (Neweastle-on-Tyne): I be- 
lieve the Lord Chancellor has decided to 
suspend Mr. Porter from acting as a 
magistrate for a period of 12 months. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND)—THE DING- 
WALL SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a report in Zhe dnverness Courter of 
the 15th instant, in which it is stated 
that the Chairman of the Dingwall 
School Board had, on his own responsi- 
bility, changed the day of meeting of 
the Board from the 7th to the 11th in- 
stant, although the former date had 
been unanimously agreed to at the pre- 
vious meeting of the Board on the 15th 
May; whether the Chairman had a 
legal right to do so; and, whether the 
Clerk to the Board had a right to refuse 
to attend the meeting that had been 
unanimously agreed to be held on the 
7th instant ? 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barour) (Clackmannan, &c.), in reply, 
said, that the rules for summoning meet- 
ings of school boards were governed by 
the standing orders of the board, and 
these were not subject to the review of 
the Department, and any dispute arising 
in regard to them could only be settled 
by a Court of Law. The same rule ap- 
plied to the conduct of the Clerk of the 
Board. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA— 
THE FISHERY DISPUTES. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What arrangements Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have made with the 
Governments of the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada for the settle- 
ment of the recent fishery disputes? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, 8.): 
Negotiations on the subject are now in 
progress, and are being conducted in a 
friendly spirit; but they have not yet 
reached such a stage as would enable 
Her Majesty’s Government to make any 
definite statement on the matter. 


ADMIRALTY — THE RESERVE AND 
CHANNEL SQUADRONS—THE 
MANCEUVRES. 


Mx. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, The 
nature and object of the manouvres in 
which the Reserve and Channel Squad- 
rons are to be engaged during the 
coming autumnal cruising, and where 
the manoeuvres are to be conducted ; 
and, how many men of the Coast Guard 
and Naval Reserves are to be embodied; 
together with the number and descrip- 
tion of torpedo craft that are to accom- 
pany the squadrons ? 

Tae SECRETARY to raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hrsperz) (Oldham): The 
Reserve Squadron which has assembled 
at Portland will proceed to Berehaven 
to ¢arry out torpedo mining exercises, 
afterwards sailing for the Ooast of 
Spain and returning to England about 
the end of July. The Channel Squad- 
ron will, during the present month, be 
engaged in the neighbourhood of Port- 
land on exercises of the usual character, 
especially in- connection with a flotilla 
of torpedo boats. At the beginning of 
next month the Squadron will proceed 
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to Queenstown and Berehaven to carry | js a 
out torpedo mining operations, and MANE RAS. “CORO ROOR * 
afterwards on a cruise terminating at BURSTING OF THE 43-TON GUN. 
Milford Haven about the middle of! Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
August. It is contemplated to employ; mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Squadron for a few days in connec-| War, Whether the 43-ton gun which 
tion with the Army in operations illus- | failed on board H.M.S. Collingwood, was 
trative of the attack and defence of originally intended to bear a service 
harbours. Thenumber of Coastguards- | charge of 400 lbs. of gunpowder; whe- 
men embodied for the cruise is 1,647, ther its service charge was afterwards 
and there are eight officers of the Naval | reduced to 295 lbs.; whether it failed 
Reserve. The Admiralty have not yet | under a charge of 222 lbs.; and, whe- 
decided on the composition of the tor- | ther he will refer the following ques- 
pedo flotilla to accompany the Squadron. ' tions to the Committee appointed to 
Commanper BETHELL (York, E. R., inquire into its failure, and report the 
Holderness) asked, whether the Admi- result to the House :—What was, under 
ralty would consider the desirability of the conditions of failure, the calculated 
relying entirely upon the resources of; bursting strain in tons per square inch 
the Fleet for the mining. operations, | of this gun; what was, similarly, the 
without preconcerted assistance from the | strain with the charge employed ; what 
Dockyards ? _ would have been the strain with a charge 
Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, they | of 400 lbs.; what was the principle of 
would be very glad to give every con-| increasing twist applied in the rifling of 
sideration to that, and he had no doubt | this gun; is that principle generally 
that that was the intention. /employed in guns now constructed for 
Her Majesty’s Service; was that prin- 
STATE-DIRECTED EMIGRATION—EMI- ciple employed in the guns that burst 
GRATION BUREAUX. on the Zhunderer, and on the Active, as 
Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked well as on the Collingwood; is it not 
the Under Secretary of State for the possible that the shot may have jammed 
Colonies, Whether Her Majesty’s Go-| in the rifling in all these cases, and thus 
vernment have arrived at any practical | have caused the failures; and, would it 
decision with regard to the establish-| not be better to abandon the principle of 
ment of emigration bureaux for the | increasing twist? 
purpose of promoting, as promised early | Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
in the Session, a systematic system of Campspeti-Bannerman) (Stirling, &c.): 
State-directed emigration ? | The gun referred to was not originally 
Tae UNDER SECRETARY or | intended to bear a charge of 400 lbs. of 
STATE (Mr. Osporne Morcan) (Den-| gunpowder. Its service charge was de- 
bighshire, E.): My hon. Friend is| termined on the introduction of cocoa 
wrong in supposing that Her Majesty’s| powder to be 295 lbs., and it failed 
Government have ever promised to pro-, under a charge of 231} lbs.; having 
mote a systematic scheme of State- previously, as already stated in the 
directed emigration. What they did House, been fired nine times with 
promise was, to establish one central charges varying from 275 Ibs. to 340 lbs. 
office in London for the purpose of The remaining points in the hon. Mem- 
affording trustworthy information to | ber’s Question are among those referred 
persons desirous of emigrating to the to the Special Committee which will 
Colonies. That promise they are, as I report on the gun. 
stated a week ago in answer to my Sir HENRY TYLER asked whether 
noble Friend the Member for the Strat- the Report would be published ? 
ford-on-Avon Division of Warwickshire) Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 





(Lord William Compton), now engaged 
in carrying out. Premises have been 
secured for an office in a central posi- 
tion, of which possession will be given 
from the 24th instant. The rooms are 
being fitted up, and it is hoped that in 
a very short time the active work of the 
office will be begun 


Mr, Hibbert 


That I cannot say till I have seen it. 
Mr. CARBUTT (Monmouth, &c.) 
asked, whether it was true that Colonei 
Maitland, in reading a paper on the 
design of this gun, stated that it was 
designed for a charge of 400 lbs. ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware of that. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT—QUARTER- 
MASTERS IN THE COMMISSARIAT AND 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENTS. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Is it a fact 
that the Officers called Quartermasters 
in the Commissariat and Ordnance De- 
partments perform precisely similar 
duties to the other Officers in these De- 
partments, but that they are ineligible 
for promotion to higher rank; and, are 
Quartermasters appointed to different 
duties after forty years of age; and, if 
not, is there any other class of Officers 
in Her Majesty’s Service, who, while 
serving and performing similar duties 
to their brother Officers, are debarred 
from promotion for the last fifteen years 
of their service ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BanneRMAN) (Stirling, &c.): 
The hon. Member’s Question is of an 
argumentative character, and will hardly 
admit of a reply in the ordinary compass 
allotted toan answer. I may, however, 
say that there is a difference in the re- 
sponsibility thrown upon these quarter- 
masters and on other departmental offi- 
cers. The cases of these quartermasters 
and of other departmental officers do not 
admit of comparison. The former are 
usually appointed when nolonger young, 
and the rank and pay given them are in 
great measure regarded as rewards for 
past service. Their age and other cir- 
cumstances would, in many cases, unfit 
them for further advancement to posts 
for which younger officers are re- 
quired. 


THE MAURITIUS—SIR JOHN POPE 
HENNESSY. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 
tingham, 8.): asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
there has been received at the Colonial 
Office a petition or memorial from 
Mauritius complaining of the adminis- 
tration of Sir J. Pope Hennessy, the 
Governor, together with an address re- 
lating thereto, presented to the Governor, 
and signed by 6,500 persons; and, 


whether those documents, with any 
others relating to the same subject, will 
be laid before Parliament ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Mr. Osporne Moroan) (Den- 
bighshire, E.): The Colonial Office has 
received a Petition or Memorial, such as 
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that referred to by my hon. Friend ; and 
if he will move for these documents, and 
any others relating to the same subject, 
I will consider whether they can be laid 
before Parliament. 


CIVIL SERVICE—LOWER DIVISION 
CLERKS AND WRITERS. 


Mr ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, with reference to his statement 
that the case of the Civil Service Writers 
was under the consideration of the Trea- 
sury, Whether any decision has yet been 
arrived at with regard to it; and when 
it is likely to be settled ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fow sr) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The question of the 
Civil Service Writers has been referred 
to a Departmental Committee, who have 
under their consideration all the schemes 
which have been suggested with respect 
to this rather complicated question. I 
can assure the hon. Member that no 
time is being lost by that Committee in 
bringing the matter to a settlement. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the Minutes in respect to the Lower 
Division Clerks and the Civil Service 
Writers will be issued before the Dis- 
solution ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: As re- 
gards the Civil Service writers, I would 
refer the hon. Member to the answer 
which I have just given to the hon. 
Member for East Donegal. The con- 
sideration of the case of the Lower Divi- 
sion clerks is more advanced, and I hope 
to lay proposals on the subject before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for his ap- 
peeves very shortly. When the scheme 

as received his sanction it will be em- 
bodied in a Minute; but there is no pos- 
sibility of that being done before the 
Dissolution. 


EGYPT (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION) 
—THE TROOPS AT ASSOUAN. 


Mr. NORTON (Kent, Tunbridge) : 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is true that 150 deaths or 
thereabouts have recently taken place 
amongst the troops at Assouan, and 
several hundreds invalided; and, whe- 
ther it is absolutely necessary that the 
troops should remain there during the 
present hot season ? 
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OamPBELL-BannerMayn) (Stirling, &c.): 
There has, I regret to say, been con- 
siderable mortality and sickness among 
the troops at Assouan and in the neigh- 
bourhood. I cannot, however, be cer- 
tain that the figure quoted is correct. 
Sir Frederick Stephenson has been re- 
quested to remove to healthier positions 
as much of the force as can possibly be 
spared from Assouan; but the actual 
proportion which must be left there is a 
question entirely for the decision of that 
officer. Steps have already been taken 
to send all the young and sickly soldiers 
to Cyprus, where I hope their strength 
will be soon restored. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT SLIGO. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM (Winchester) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is the 
case that the perpetrators of the outrage 
on the Roman Catholic Bishop’s resi- 
dence at Sligo have been arrested, and 
confessed their guilt; if it is true that 
all these three men are Roman Catholics, 
and that no Protestant had any hand in 
the outrage; whetherthe same men after- 
wards took part in the riots and incited 
the mob to acts of violence; and, if he 
will communicate to the House the con- 
fession made by all or any of the persons 
arrested ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jouyx 
Morey) (Newcastle-on-Tyne): Two 
men, both of whom are Catholics, and 
one of whom is alleged to have been the 
ringleader in the riots at Sligo, have 
been arrested, and both state that they 
are guilty of having caused the injury to 
the wall of the Catholic Cathedral and the 
Bishop’s Palace ; and I understand, from 
a telegram which I have received to-day, 
that a third person has turned approver. 
Beyond that I have no information. As 
prosecutions are pending, I must refrain 
from expressing any opinion upon the 
case. 

Mr. SEXTON (Sligo) said, he wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, Whe- 
ther he is aware, with reference to this 
affair, that the Catholic clergy of Sligo 
have been exerting themselves, both in 
the streets on Saturday night and in 
their places of worship on Sunday, for 
the prevention of the continuance of the 
disorder ; whether he is aware that a 
Catholic priest has met a large crowd of 
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induced them to go back, and that 
cordial relations exist between the Catho- 
lic clergy of Sligo and their Protestant 
brethren ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY, in reply, said, 
the Police Reports confirmed what his 
hon, Friend had stated as to the atti- 
tude of the Catholic clergy, and the 
cordial relations which existed between 
them and their Protestant brethren. 


ADMIRALTY—THE COASTGUARDSMEN 
—THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether arrangements can be made for 
the coastguard men now embarked for 
their summer cruise to return to their 
respective districts, for the purpose of 
recording their votes in time for the 
forthcoming Election, by shortening the 
duration of the cruise, or otherwise ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hrsverr) (Oldham): I 
regret that it will not be practicable to 
curtail the cruise of the Reserve Squad- 
ron in order that the Coastguardsmen 
shall be back for the General Election. 


WAR DEPARTMENT—THE DOCKYARDS 
—DISCHARGE OF WORKMEN AT 
WOOLWICH. 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, 
Houghton-le-Spring) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether his 
attention has been called to allega- 
tions which from time to time have been 
specifically brought under the notice of 
the Department, with regard to the dis- 
charge of certain workmen from their 
employment in the Laboratory at Wool- 
wich, presumably in consequence of their 
participation in the electioneering pro- 
ceedings of last year, or of their con- 
nection with a Labour Protection League 
established among the workmen at the 
Royal Arsenal; whether among the 
workmen so dismissed are several who 
have been conspicuously active as Liberal 
workers, who have been as long as 11, 
16, and 18 years in the Government 
employ, while, contrary to usage, others 
are retained who have been taken on 
very recently; and, whether he will 
undertake that an impartial and search- 
ing investigation shall be made into the 
truth of the complaints, and that Go- 
vernment employés may be enabled to 
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exercise their political franchises and to 
take = in ‘the forthcoming Election 
free from the apprehension of their 
being prejudiced thereby? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CampBet1‘BANNERMAN) (Stirling, &c.) : 
Representations of the kind referred to 
have been from time to time made to 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance 
and myself, and the’ subject is at the 
present moment engaging our serious 
attention. The authorities responsible 
for the discharge of the workmen warmly 
rupudiated the charge of having been 
biased by any considerations of the kind 
alleged, and stated that the men in 
question had not been discharged be- 
cause they belonged to any Labour 
League, nor because of their political 
opinions; and the Superintendent of the 
Royal Laboratory has asked for an 
opportunity of putting me in possession 
of all the facts of the case. I propose 
to inquire into the subject at the first 
available opportunity ; but, in the mean- 
time, I must say that, notwithstanding 
what I hear is a prevalent local opinion 
to the contrary, I cannot believe that 
any workman has been prejudiced by 
his political opinions, or is less free to 
act independently in the interests of one 
political Party than of another. Should 
any instance occurring during the forth- 
coming contest be brought under my 
notice of anything said or done on the 
part of persons in authority at Woolwich 
or elsewhere, prejudicing workmen in 
the exercise of their political rights, I 
shall have to give the most serious con- 
sideration tu eases of any sych offence 
against the general spirit of the Public 
Service. 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC— 
THE NEW HEBRIDES—ACTION OF 
FRANCE. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND (Hamp- 
stead): May I ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
any further communications have passed 
between this country and the French 
Government, respecting the hoisting of 
the French flag at the New Hebrides ? 
Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, S.): 
A telegram has been received to-day 
from Lord Lyons, stating that he saw 
M. De Freycinet this morning, who in- 
formed him that no intelligence had 
been received by the Government of the 
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Republic of the hoisting of thé French 
flag inthe Now Hebrides; but that the 
French Government had, nevertheless, 
yesterday telegraphed to the Governor 
of New Caledonia instructions that if 
the hoisting of the flag had taken place 
it should at once be discontinued. No 
intelligence confirming the other reports 
in the newspapers had been received by 
the French Government. M. De Frey- 
cinet promised to send details regarding 
the murders in the New Hebrides which 
had occasioned the expedition. 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC— 
NEW CALEDONIA—HER MAJESTY’S 
ACTING CONSUL. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): On the same subject I 
would ask, If the hon. Gentleman can 
now state who is the Acting Consul at 
New Caledonia who made the report; 
and, whether he will also say whether 
he still considers the matter one of great 
gravity, notwithstanding the positive 
and explicit assurances of the French 
Government ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) (Aberdeen, §.): 
Mr. Leopold Layard is Acting British 
Consul in New Caledonia, in the absence 
on leave of his father, Mr. Edgar 
Layard, Her Majesty's Consul. Mr. 
Leopold Layard has already had expe- 
rience in acting for his father, and is 
unpaid Vice Consul. He is not pro- 
hibited from trading, although there 
is reason to believe that he does not 
do so. 


MOTION. 


——~6@ 
PARLIAMENT — THE DISSOLUTION— 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
is able to tell the House on what day he 
expects the Dissolution to take place, 
and when the Writs will be issued ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wit11aM Harcourt) ( Derby): 
I cannot go any further than the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister—that the 
Dissolution will take place at the end 
of next week; but the actual day cannot 
yet be stated. That depends, I believe, 
on transactions elsewhere than in the 
House of Commons. I beg leave to 
move, Sir, that, Committee of Supply 
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adjourn until Monday. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House, at its rising, do adjourn till 
Monday next,”—(dfr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,)—put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—# 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPRO- 
PRIATION), BILL. 
(Mr, Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Henry H, Fowler.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NAVY—NAVAL ADMINISTRATION, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sr JOHN COMMERELL (South- 
ampton) said, that, although he did not 
wish to commence a naval debate, there 
were one or two questions of importance 
as regarded naval administration to 
which he wished to call attention. The 
first was that of contract work given out 
by the Lords of the Admiralty, which 
was not at the present time, and had not 
been for a number of years, in a very 
satisfactory condition. There was a very 
widespread feeling of dissatisfaction 
among contractors and private yards 
generally that contracts were not given 
out by the Board in the fairest and most 
just way, and that there was no con- 
tinuity in the policy according to which 
they were given out. An instance of 
this was to be seen in the case of the 
Nile and the Trafalgar. No doubt, there 
might be some special reasons; but he 
thought that in general they ought to 
know the principle upon which contracts 
were given out, and also that they were 
not called upon to tender unless they 
were considered capable of fulfilling the 
contracts. The lowest tender should be 
accepted, which was not the case at pre- 
sent. Another point was our torpedo 
flotilla, which had been supplied by two 
or three firms, no doubt very excellent 
ones, and who had done their work well; 
but he believed that if these contracts 
were put up to more public competition 
they might get quicker and cheaper 
work. He thought, also, that there was 
a great deal of money wasted at the pre- 
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Administration. 
Dockyards, and that a 
list-of, prices should be, published:when 
contracts were..giyen. out,.im the same 
way as that ia which they, were pub- 
lished in the case of contracts for stores, 
which would give a good. deal of, satis- 
faction to contractors, generally, .He 
was himself, very strongly of opinion 
that a certain class of ships resembling 
merchantmen in type, such, for ins 
as transports and store.ships, should be 
built in private dockyards, in order that 
we might be able. to meet all emer- 
gencies, in time of war. Another ques- 
tion which had, been a burning one. for 
many years was that of overtime im, our 
Dockyards. This was a most extrava- 
gant and unsatisfactory kind of work, as 
a man could not possibly do his work 
thoroughly after working for eight or 
ten hours a-day, He had discussed this 
matter with a good many men in our 
Dockyards, and he considered that the 
system of overtime was bad for the men, 
not only physically, but also morally, 
since they were tempted to spend the 
extra money in the public-house on their 
way home late at night. 

Tae SECRETARY, to rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hisperr) (Oldham) said, 
he agreed with the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that there was nothing in 
which greater care was necessary than 
the way in which contracts were given 
out; but he could not agree in the view 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
expressed that the lowest tender should 
always be accepted. There were cases 
when it was not desirable to do so, and 
the Committee which had examined into 
the question of shipbuilding had re- 
ported against taking the lowest tender 
in all cases. The present policy of the 
Admiralty, however, was always to take 
the lowest tender where it was possible, 
except under certain circumstances where 
it was not considered desirable to do so. 
When they considered, for instance, the 
great importance of such vessels as the 
Nile and the Trafalgar, they would re- 
cognize how desirable it was that their 
machinery should be made by the best 
firms in the country. That machinery 
would cost something near to £200,000; 
and the House would see there was 
reason why they should act with the 
greatest caution in giving out work of 
that kind. In regard to the torpedo 
vessels, they were given out to three of 
the principal firms in the country, and 
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at’ , the Admiralty could not say 
which of the firme had turned out ite 
work in the most complete manner. 
They intended, however, in the course 
of a fow weeks to have a trial made of 
the vessels, and then they should be 
able to see which firm had done its duty 
best to the country. With respect to 
the question of overtime in the Dock- 
yards, he entirely agreed with the hon. 
and gallant Member, and so strongly 
did he feel on the point that he had 
taken considerable trouble to reduce the 
sum allowed for overtime to the least 
possible amount, a very few thousand 
pounds having been taken in the Esti- 
mates of this year for that purpose, as 
compared with previous years; for in- 
stance, last year the sum taken was 
£40,000. He fully agreed that over- 
time was undesirable and wasteful, and 
should never be adopted where it was 
possible to avoid it. 
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TBE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—PUR- 
CHASERS OF GLEBE LANDS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Tyrone, 
8.) said, he would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land that he had on a former occasion 
drawn the attention of the House to the 
case of the glebe purchasers in Ireland. 
It was conceded then practically, he 
believed, that those purchasers were 
obliged to purchase their holdings, whe- 
ther they Fikced it or not, and that they 
had never been able to get any relief 
from their burdens during all those 
years. The right hon. Gentleman had 
admitted that their case was a very de- 
plorable one, and that the Government 
were desirous of rescuing them from 
their unfortunate position. He (Mr. 
W. O’Brien) believed the Government 
were willing that a clause should have 
been introduced into the Land Purchase 
Bill if it had got into Committee; but, 
of course, they all knew what had be- 
come of the Land Purchase Bill. At all 
events, whether there was to be a Land 
Purchase Bill or not, he took it for 
granted that the Government would not 
find it very difficult in the Autumn Ses- 
sion to make some adequate provision 
for the relief of those poor men. All he 
asked in the meantime was that the Go- 
vernment would see that the Land Com- 
missioners should not press too harshly 
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or unduly for the old arrears that were 
due, those being the arrears that pre- 
vented them from getting any benefit 
under the Land Purchase Bill of 1885. 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
on the last occasion admitted that the 
arrears due from those tenants were 
something very small. The arrears were 
a mere bagatelle to the Treasury, but a 
matter of great injustice to those poor 
tenants. He understood they were at 
present being a good deal harassed and 
threatened with legal proceedings for 
those arrears. Those arrears were due 
to an Irish fund, and nearly £1,000, 000 
of that fund had been already expended 
in wiping out arrears of a similar 
character, so that nobody would be 
damnified by the delay in their pay- 
ment. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Morty) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) said, his hon. Friend (Mr. W. 
O’Brien) had given a very accurate ac- 
count of what was in the mind of the 
Government, as expressed by himself and 
the Secretary to the Treasury not many 
weeks ago. They felt that the condi- 
tion of the tenant purchasers of the 
glebe lands was a particularly sad one, 
and his hon. Friend had not at all over- 
stated the meritorious attempts which 
those purchasers had made to keep 
up their instalments. He (Mr. John 
Morley) had to-day a Report from the 
Land Commissioners, stating that the 
whole amount of the arrears of all the 
purchase money standing out on mort- 
gage on the 3lst of March last was 
£41,000. But the remarkable part of the 
case was that of that £41,000 of arrears 
only £13,000 or £14,000 was due from 
tenant purchasers properly so-called. 
All the men who had bought their own 
holdings under the Act had paid up 
their purchase money, except a small 
sum of £13,000 or £14,000, and the 
balance between that sum and the 
£41,000 was due by those who were not 
purchasers of their own holdings but 
outside buyers. The question as to 
whether the Land Commissioners had 
exercised due discretion in enforcing 
payment of those arrears, he could not 
answer very authentically; but he could 
assure his hon. Friend, from his own 
knowledge, that there was no desire 
whatever on the part of the Commis- 
sioners to press with any harshness on 
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those unfortunate purchasers during the 
interval, whether long or short, be- 
fore legislation took place en the sub- 
ject. The prospect. of legislation was 
not a little obscure; but the lines upon 
which legislation should go, whether it 
should proceed from the Government or 
private Members, were pretty well ad- 
mitted in all quarters of the House. | It 
was the desire of the Government when 
they had an opportunity to legislate on 
this subject; and they would seek to 
extend to tenants under leases for 21 
years the benefits of previous legislation 
confined to tenants from year to year. 
There would also, he understood, be 
little objection on the part of the 
Treasury to ullow the arrears to be 
added to the capital sum due and to 
treat simple mortgages as instalment 
mortgages. 





ADMIRALTY—TORPEDO BOATS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Apairat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, that, as that would be the last op- 

rtunity of calling attention to the sub- 
ject, he desired to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty as to the progress that 
was being made with the torpedo boats 
that had been promised. At the time 
of the Russian scare in 1884, the then 
Secretary to the Admiralty, the hon. 
Member for Hastings (Sir Thomas 
Brassey), gave the House a solemn 
pledge that the building of torpedo 
boats should be pushed forward with 
the utmost possible speed. We were 
then in the miserable position of having 
only eight torpedo boats, and of these 
only two were eapable of keeping the 
sea. France had 60, and was increasing 
the number to 80. Of the 55 that had 
been ordered, the House of Commons 
was promised 40; but of these only six 
had been delivered ; and, so far as he 
understood, even if the present pro- 
gramme of the Admiralty was carried 
out, we should only have 25 at the end 
of the year. The contractors, it ap- 
peared, preferred to carry out foreign 
orders, on which they got more profit, 
and were not carrying out the orders of 
the Admiralty as promptly as they ought. 
Considering the state in which our 
Navy was for want of these boats, he 
thought the Admiralty ought, to. put 
rap pressure upon the contractors, 
in order to keep them, up to their en- 
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gagements, and that, if necessary, the 
penalties should be enforced. 

Tae CIVIL LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Durr) (Banffshire) said, 
he would admit that there had been 
considerable delay in the delivery of 
the torpedo boats by private contractors. 
When the present Government came 
into Office, this delay was at once no- 
ticed ; and, since that date, the contrac- 
tors had been constantly pressing upon 
the different firms to deliver the boats. 
This pressure was still being brought to 
bear upon them. Hedid not think they 
would be in 4 satisfactory position until 
the Admiralty arranged to build some 
of its own torpedo boats, instead of de- 
pending upon private firms, and the ex- 
pediency of taking that step was under 
the considération of the Board. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—OMAGH PRISON. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) said, 
he would take that opportunity of rais- 
ing a question as to the transfer of pri- 
soners from Omagh to Derry Prison. In 
Omagh, the gaol occupied a position con- 
venient for the county and the Province, 
and the Committee on the subject, a 
short time ago, reported not altogether 
unfayourably to Omagh Prison, The 
defects complained of had been reme- 
died, though, certainly, it was after a 
long delay that the necessary improve- 
ments were made, and only after a 
Governor of the prison died from a dis- 
ease contracted in the building. Instead 
of Omagh, it was now proposed to make 
Derry the central prison; but the gaol 
at the latter place was totally unfit for 
the purpose. It was old and antiquated in 
its arrangements, was one of the worst 
prisons in Ireland, and had not the ad- 
vantage of being in a central position, 
standing as it did in the North-West of 
the Province. The cost of maintaining 
prisoners at Derry was also much heavier 
than at’ Omagh, while the amount of 
productive labour turned out at the 
latter place was much greater, Beyond 
that, the prison at Omagh might be 
made far more useful than it had been, 
for it had been only partially used. In- 
stead of prisoners from Fermanagh 
being sent there, they had been sent 
elsewhere, though a considerable saving 
might be effected by sending prisoners 
there from Fermanagh, Donegal; Derry, 
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and Armagh. It was the usual mis- 
management of the Irish Prisons Board 
that prevented this being done, and now 
they proposed to change the prison to a 
far less central position, and that at an 
increased cost. On what grounds had 
they proceeded in their action? So far 
as he knew, all the arguments were 
against the change. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Morty), (Neweastle- 
on-Tyne) said, he could not profess to an- 
swer the Question put tohim, as regarded 
this prison, with a thorough knowledge 
of all thecircumstances. But the subject 
was raised in the form of a Question a 
short time since, and he then looked 
through the Papers in relation to the 
matter. The impression made upon his 
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REVISING BARRISTERS | (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bitx 283.] 

(Mr. John Morley, Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 

COMMITTEE, 
Order for Comniittee read. 
Motion made, and Question 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
Chair.”—( Mr. John Morley.) 


Mr. LEWIS (Londonderry) said he 
should like to know whether Her 
| Majesty’s’ Government thought there 
| was any necessity for additional Revis- 
ing Barristers in Ireland, seeing that in 
a great many counties there would be 


proposed, 
eave the 





no contests and the Revising Barristers’ 
work would be of a merely formal cha- 


| The appointment of one addi- 


| racter. 


mind by the information he gathered | tional Revising Barrister in Ireland, 
was that the Prisons Board had been! ynder the circumstances, would be a 


well advised in their action, and had | 
acted prudently. Their policy was | 
guided by the recommendations of the | 
Prisons Commission, which, as the hor. | 
Member would recollect, sat in Ireland | 
not long since, and. made careful inquiry | 


scandal, yet, by the Bill, it was proposed 
to appoint 12. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey) (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) said, that the Government were 
| bound to provide for special emergencies, 


into the whole subject. Tho change in | for there was no certainty of there being 
the status of Omagh Prison was entirely /no contests in the Registration Courts, 
in conformity with the spirit of those | although a great number might not be 





recommendations. 


Question, “ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, ma agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 


REVISING BARRISTERS’ APPOINT- 
MENT BILL.—[Bitt 245.) 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Secretary Childers.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Power to appoint addi- 
tional revising barristers). 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 2, to strike out Sub-section 5. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed fo. 


Bill reported ; as amended, considered ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


‘anticipated. It was therefore necessary 
‘to make some provision. Last year 39 
| additional Revising Barristers were ap- 
| pointed in Ireland; but, on the present 
‘occasion, probably 12 at most would 
‘meet the emergency. That would be 
the outside number ; but it might not be 
necessary to appoint so many. He was 
| informed that unless some additional 
Barristers were appointed, it was doubt- 
| ful whether the work could be done in 
, time. 
| Mx. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
was decidedly of opinion that, although 
| nothing like so many additional Revising 
| Barristers would be required as last 
year, there would still be necessity for 
some. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Power to appoint additional 
revising barristers). 
| Mr. LEWIS Londonderry) : I do not 
| intend to make a speech upon this sub- 


‘ject again, and I do not intend to divide 
i 
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the Committee upon it; but, notwith- 


standing what has been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, I repeat, most emphatically, 
that noone need go further in regard to the 
last Election than the counties of Mayo, 
Kerry, and Cork, or indeed the whole of 
the South of Ireland, to know that there 
was practically an ‘entire absence of op- 
position, and that 4 forliors registration 
was unnecessary. The right hon. Gentle- 
man intimates that the appointment of 
some 12 additional Revising Barristers 
iscontemplated. Ido not know whether 
I shall have a seat in the next Parlia- 
ment, or not ; but if I have, I shall cer- 
tainly call attention to the manner in 
which the provisions of this Bill shall 
have been carried out, and the amount 
of work executed, which I need scarcely 
say I shall, in the meantime, narrowly 
watch. I believe the appointment of 
additional Revising Barristers to be a 
great scandal. I have no hesitation in 
saying again, that the appointment of 
only one additional Revising Barrister 
will be a great scandal. Prior to the 
extension of the franchise, there were 
many counties in Ireland which were 
capable of being contested by the two 
great political Parties; but in a large 
majority of cases, since the extension of 
the franchise, there is nothing like 
effective or active opposition. Election 
contests are altogether dead, and, there- 
fore, d fortiori, there is no necessity for 
registration. I belieye that there are 
no grounds whatever for the introduction 
of this Bill, and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland has certainly given none. I 
shall watch the matter most narrowly. 
No doubt, many barristers will apply for 
these appointments; and when it is 
known that there are to bp 12 extra ap- 
pointments, I have very little doubt that 
there will be at least 244 applications for 
them, notwithstanding the fact that the 
pay is by no means excessive. Speak- 
ing with considerable knowledge upon 
the matter, I think it is more than 
probable that many of the Revising 
Barristers appointed this year, will 
have nothing but mere formal work 
to do. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I did not say 
that 12 new appointments would abso- 
lutely be made, but that, in my opinion, 
12 was the outside number. If there are 
244 applications, all I can say is that 
about 240 of those who make them 
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will probably find that they have been 
misled. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Interpretation) agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
read the third time, and passed, 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (TRAMWAYS 
IRELAND) BILL.—[Buix 259.) 
(Mi. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. John Morley.) 
THIRD READING, 
Order for Third Reading read, 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
wished to enter a protest against the 
lending of public money on inadequate 
security, as proposed by the Bill, and 
he would also assert that the Bill gavo 
an unfair preference to contractors for 
particular tramways. 

Tue SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer) (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he thought that 
the case must be a good one which: 1¢- 
ceived the approval of the strict, cau- 
tious, and capable officials who examined 
closely into all such matters before they 
came under the notice of the Secretary 
to the Treasury. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SEA FISHING BOATS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[ Lords}.—[Briu 270.] 
(Mr, Solicitor General for Scotland.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

On Motion of Mr. Sorscrror Ge- 
NERAL for Scornanp, Bill re-committed 
in respect of an Amendment and two 
New Clauses. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

On Motion of Mr. Soricrror GeE- 
NeRAL for Scornanp, Clause relating 
to transfer of boats «fruck out of the 
Bill. 


On Motion of Mr. Soxiciron Ge- 
NERAL for Scottanp, the following new 
Clauses added : — Clause relating to 
transfer of boats; and Clause respect- 
ing exemption from Stamp Duty, 


Bill reported ; as amended, considered ; 
read the third time, and passed. 
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MERCHANDISE (FRAUDULENT MARK- 
ING) BILL.—[Bixt 291.] 
(Mr. Mundella, Mr. Acland.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill bé now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. C. T. D. Acland.) 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall, said, that he had made 
application for a copy of the Bill, and 
had been informed that it was not yet 
printed. He would not, however, object 
to the seeond reading of the Bill, which 
he believed was approved, by the Cutlers’ 
Company, if such opposition would pre- 
vent the measure passing during the 
present Session. He was very anxious 
that a measure to prevent false marking 
should pass this Session. The subject- 
matter was of great importance—espe- 
cially to the working elasses of Sheffield 
and other large tewns—and was em- 
bodied in a Bill which he himself intro- 
duced early in the present Session. His 
hon. Friends the Member for Newcastle 
‘Mr. Joseph Cowen), for Darwen (Vis- 
count Cranborne), for Liverpool (Mr. 
Baden-Powell), and for Hallam (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley), had backed the Bill, 

Tue SECRETARY to tux BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. D.' Actayp) 
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(Cornwall, Launceston) said, he had | 
been under the impression that the Bill 
had been printed and circulated; but 
that not being the case, he would not 
now press for the second reading. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion made,''and Question, ‘ That 
the, said Order be discharged,”—( Jr. 
C. 7. D,, Acland,)—put, and agreed to. 

Order discharged ; Bill teithdrawn, 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING 
BOATS) ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Mundélla, Mr. Acland.) 

[pine 274.) | (COMMITTEE. 

Bill eonsidered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed fo. 

Clause 6 (Accounts to be rendered by 
owners to crews ‘paid by share): 

On Motion of Mr. 0. T. D. Actayp, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 
2, line 22, after “exceeding,” insert 
és five.” 





Clause, as amended, agreed to.) rn 
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Clause 7 (Certificates of service to be 
issued to second hands until the Ist of 
May, 1877). 

On Motion of Mr. C.' T. D. Aciann, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
2, line 23, leave out ‘‘ May,” and insert 
‘ September.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Provisions of 46 & 47 Vict. 
c. 41, 8, 42, as to eertificates of com- 
petency to apply to second hands as well 
as skippers). 

On Motion of Mr..C. T. D. Actann, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 
2, line 34, leave out ‘‘ May,” and insert 
“‘ September.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 9 and 10 separately ayreed to. 

Clause 11 (Regulatious respecting 
conveyance of fish from trawlers for 
safety of life). 

On Motion of Mr.C. T; D. Actanp, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 
4, line 3, at end of Sub-section (2), in- 
sert— 

“ Provided always, That every regulation 
made by the Board of Trade under this sub- 
section shall be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, and no such regulation shall come 
inte operation until the expiration of one 
month thereafter.’” 

On Motion of Mr. HrnzAce, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
4 line 3, at end of Sub-section (2), 
add— 


“Provided, That such regulations shall not 
have any effect or operation unless and until 
the same has been laid before both Houses of 
Parliament ; and if any such regulations shall 
be disapproved of by either House of Parlia- 
ment within one month after the same shall 
have been so laid before Parliament, such rules, 
or such parts thereof as shall be disapproved of, 
shall not be enforced.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, considered ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


SHOP HOURS REGULATION BILL. 
(Sir John Lubbock, Ib. Burt, Mr. E. Macnaghten, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr, Rathbone.) 

[BILL 216.] CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 9 (Exemption of members of 
the same family). 

Mr. WESTLAKE (Essex, Romford), 
in moving the rejection of the clause, 
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said, it did not appear what constituted 
being one of the family, aud he thought 
that the clause would only lead to liti- 
gation. There was no necessity for the 
clause at all. If it was thought desir- 
able to declare the excessive employment 
of young persons to be improper and 
eriminal, he did not see why an excep- 
tion should be made in the case of young 
persons who were members of an em- 
ployer’s family. The word ‘family ” 
might include servants; and, besides, 
there was, in his opinion, no reason why 
they should give power in the Bill to 
work their own children longer than the 
Bill allowed them to work their ordinary 
employés. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 9.—( dlr. Westlake.) 

Question proposed, “That Olause 9 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. LEWIS (Londonderry) said, he 
objected to the way in which the House 
had been treated in connection with this 
Bill. Two hours of yesterday’s Sitting 
were occupied in endeavouring to give 
shape to the Bill, and the result was 
still very unsatisfactory. He protested 
against that sort of legislation at the 
end of the Session, in the absence of the 
Home Secretary and of the promoters 
of the Bill, and in such a very thin 
House. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he thought that the Bill 
would be a somewhat dangerous one to 
pass without the clause. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not rat House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 103 ; Noes 
15; Majority 88.—(Div. List, No. 137.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
Whitehaven), in moving, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read the third time 
that day three months, said, he must pro- 
test against contentious Business being 
taken after the statement of the Prime 
Minister that it should not. He objected 
to the Bill because he was of opinion that 
such a mischievous piece of legislation, 
belonging to the harum-scarum order, 
should not be allowed to pass into law. 


Mr. Westlake 


{COMMONS} 
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The whole drafting of the Bill was lax. 
No provision was made for enforcing its 
provisions, and it infringed the principle 
of free trade. The Bill should be with- 
drawn this year, and brought forward 
on a more suitable occasion next Ses- 
sion, in order that it might be tho- 
roughly considered and discussed. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day three months.’’—( Wr. Cavendish 
Bentinck.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity), in pressing the necessity that 
existed for reading the Bill the third 
time, said, it had been most carefully 
considered by a Select Committee and 
by the Committee of the House, whilst 
its principle, on the second reading, was 
avcepted without a division. With one 
exception, in which the Bill was strength- 
ened, and the omission of the power of 
relaxation intrusted to the Home Secre- 
tary, the Amendments passed last night 
were mainly verbal. The Select Com- 
mittee were, with one exception, in 
favour of the Bill; and even the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for North- 
East Manchester (Sir James Fergusson), 
who still objected to the Bill, himself 
admitted the gravity of the evil. The 
omission of Clause 9, against which he 
voted just now, would rather have 
strengthened the Bill; but it only re- 
lated to members of one family, and 
parents were not likely to overwork 
their own children. He hoped the 
House would assent to the third read- 
ing. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that if the Bill 
had been considered thoroughly by the 
Select Committee, it was strange to find 
that it had been considerably altered in 
its passage through the Committee of 
the House. As a matter of fact, the 
Bill was an entirely different measure 
from that which came before the Select 
Committee. It now included public- 
houses, whereas, formerly, the Commit- 
tee proposed to exclude them, and the 
dispensatory power to be placed in the 
hands of the Home Secretary was taken 
away. It was the worst drawn Bill he 
had seen, and a more unworkable mea- 
sure had probably never been presented 
to Parliament. 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 
17: Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 138.) 


Main Question put. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE AMENDMENT BILL 
[Lords], 


{Jone 18,1886} 





(Sir Henry James.) 
[BILL 286.] SECOND READING. | 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sim HENRY JAMES (Bury), in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that its object was to 
enable persons charged with criminal 
offences, if they wished it, to be wit- 
nesses in their own behalf. The mea- 
sure came before them clothed with 
great authority, for not only had that 
House, on several occasions, affirmed 
its principle, but it had twice or thrice 
received the assent of the House of 
Lords, and one of the last speeches 
which the late Earl Cairns had made 
was in support of an analogous mea- 
sure. The principle had also been 
recently tested in measures relating to 
explosives and to offences against young 
girls. The Explosives Act contained a 
clause enabling a person charged with 
an offence under it to give evidence; 
and in a subsequent trial one of the pri- 
soners availed himself of the privilege. 
If he had not done so it was almost cer- 
tain he would have been convicted; but 
by the evidence he gave on examination- 
in-chief and on cross-examination he ob- 
tained his acquittal. Last Parliament a 
similar provision was introduced into 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, be- 
cause it was felt. that charges might be 
made under that Act against innocent 
persons who alone could give expla- 
nations that would establish their inno- 
cence. This Bill would make the law 
general. The main ground upon which 
he recommended it to the favourable 
consideration of the House was that, 
although it might enable a proved 
guilty person to escape, yet that was a 
small matter compared with the addi- 
tional safeguard it would provide in 
connection with the acquittal of the 
innocent, which would be facilitated by 
the change. He understood that Irish 
Members objected to the Bill being ex- 
tended to Ireland. He should have 





wished to see the Criminal Law ad- 
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ministered uniformly, believing that the 
change would be equally advantageous 
in both countries, and he trusted the 
opposition of the Irish Members would 
not be persisted in. He now moved the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Henry James.) 


Mr. SEXTON (Sligo, 8.) said, he 
thought that a Bill of this importance 
and magnitude, effecting, as it did; a 


| fundamental change in the Law of Evi- 


dence, should not be proceeded with 
under the circumstances in which the 
House was at that time placed, Parlia- 
ment being about to expire, and when 
so few Members were present. He be- 
lieved that the Bill, if it beeame law, 
would be exceedingly dangerous in its 
operation, especially if it were extended 
to Ireland. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’} At all events, 
the operation of the Bill in that country 
would not be quite the same as it might 
be in England. In Ireland persons 
might be charged with offences of a 
political complexion, and, although they 
might be innocent, they would rather 
run the risk of conviction than answer 
questions which might be put to them 
with ulterior objects if they became wit- 
nesses. In such cases the silence of 
accused persons would be regarded as 
evidence of guilt, and thus the measure 
would unjustly facilitate the conviction 
of innocent persons. He feared if the 
principle were established in England 
the disposition to extend it to Ireland 
would be irresistible. From the number 
of blocks on the Paper, however, the 
prospect of proceeding with the Bill in 
Committee seemed very slight. 

Tue CHANCELLOR orrae EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wittram Harcourt) ( Derby) 
said, that if his right hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Henry James) desired to 
facilitate the passing of the Bill, he 
ought not to have begun by introducing 
the question of Home Rule. He (Sir 
William Harcourt) did not himself 
think it desirable that there should bea 
different rule of law for England and 
Treland ; and, as he was in favour of 
the Bill, he would support the second 
reading. It was one which deserved 
the full consideration of the House. 
Upon it might depend the liberties, the 
lives, and the property of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. He had come to the conclu- 
sion that, on the whole, it would be 
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better that men accused should have the 
opportunity of giving evidence to éxcul- 
pate themselves from. serious charges, 
and to explain circumstances: which 
would explain their innocence. At the 
same time, they should, by no means 
whatever, be compelled to doso. There 
were many cases in which people who 
had been convicted would have been ac- 
quitted if they could have given evi- 
dence. At the same time, he could 
understand where it would be very in- 
convenient for a prisoner to be cross- 
examined ; but he thought it would be 
the duty of the Judge to restrain such 
power of eross-examination. In his 
opinion, the Bill would introduce a 
judicious change in the Criminal Law, 
and, therefore, he would support it; but 
he would oppose the measure if it made 


a distinction between the law of Eng- | 


land and Ireland. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) said, he also hoped that the 
Bill would be read a second time. 


ships to sea, prisoners had been allowed 
to give evidence with very great 
advantage to themselves. 
been seven or eight important trials, 
in which it would have gone very hard 
with the accused if they had not been 
allowed to give evidence. It was said 
that silence would be prejudicial to the 
prisoner ; but, in a very important case, 
the Judge adopted the view that no pre- 
sumption was to be drawn from the 
silence of the prisoner, and, certainly, 


no latitude of cross-examination would 


be allowed. Anything like an unfair 
cross-examination into the past life 
of the accused 
to the spirit of the Bill; and any 
Judge trying the case would be 
bound to prevent such a cross-examina- 
tion. It would be an important step to 
make the principle of the Bill applicable 
to England. If Irish Representatives 


wished to make a distinction between ' 


England and Ireland in that respect, 
they could bring up an Amendment in 
Committee. He trusted, however, that 
that would not be done; because he had 
no doubt that Judges were disposed to 
administer the law as fairly in Ireland 
as in England. The late Sir John 
Holker, and almost all the distinguished 
men who had considered the question 
for years past, were in favour of the 
principle of the Bill, and he trusted that 


the House would recognize it and would 


Sir William Harcourt 


+COMMONS? 


In | 
prosecutions for sending unseaworthy | 


There had) 


would be contrary | 
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allow this amendarent of the law to. be a 
redeeming feature of the legislation of 
‘the present Session, and that it would 

be applied not only 'to England, but to 

Ireland. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he felt a double difficulty in op- 
posing the second reading of the Bill. 

First, although hethought that a measure 

of such great importance should not be 

taken hastily, in a very thin House, at 
the end of the Session, he would admit 
that he had supported, during the last 
few days, several Bills against which 
similar objections had been urged ; and, 
next, he conceded, that every lightought 
to be thrown upon each case by all pos- 
sible evidence. He did not object to 
the proposal to make the wife or husband 
|of an accused person a competent wit- 
ness, nor did he object to allowing an 
‘accused person to tender himself, or her- 
self, as a witness; but he understood the 
present Bill, with a very slight excep- 
tion, proposed to make the law as to 
evidence in criminal prosecutions the 
same as it was in France. At every 
stage of the proceedings, the prisoner 
might be examined by the magistrate ; 
‘the only difference being that, by this 

Bill, the prisoner might refuse, but, in 
France, he could not. Unfortunately, 
unless magistrates in each case explained 
the Statute, an accused person would not 
know that he might withhold ‘his con- 
sent. In troubled times, for a man 
charged with a political offence, the Bill 
opened up a new procedure. At so late 
a period of the Session, he did not think 
that a matter involving such a serious 
change in the practice of our Courts 
eould be properly considered. He did 
not know whether he was justified in 
drawing a distinction between cases of 
political crime and cases of ordinary 
crime; but it was a distinction which the 
public mind had ever drawn in this 
country. In cases of alleged seditious 
speeches, as in the Chartist times, or of 
alleged unlawful assembling, as in St. 
Peter’s Fields in 1819, the provisions of 
the Bill might be used with terrifie effect 
against poor and ignorant men. He 
would appeal to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who introduced the 
Bill (Sir Henry James) whether it was 
necessary, in the interests of public jus- 
tice, to press this matter at the end of 
the Session. If it were proposed that 
the taking of evidence should only be 
on a trial which would take place before 
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a Ju of the Superior Court, he 
tee have so much objection to 
the Bill; for he believed that there was 
no Judge of the High Court who, ina 
political prosecution, would allow him- 
self to strain any form of procedure 
against the prisoner. He (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) had often said, both in this and 
in other countries, that no English pri- 
soner need fear: to trust his life to the 
impartiality of any Judge of our High 
Court, even though a political opponent. 
But he (Mr. Bradlaugh) could not pre- 
tend to have the same confidence in the 
unpaid magistracy, or even in the 
stipendiary magistrates. For the un- 
paid magistracy, he should not like to 
trust them, in poaching cases, or in 
those of trespass in pursuit of game, 
with the uncontrolled right to examine 
the prisoner before them. It was said 
that, under the Bill, a prisoner was not 
bound to answer; but how was a poor 
and ignorant man to know that? If it 
were provided that some kind of caution 
should be given by the magistrate, as 
was now provided by statute, where the 
magistrate, before committing a prisoner 
for trial, asked if he desired to make 
any statement, a great deal of his ob- 
jection would be done away with. Still, 
he thought that the matter was not 
pressing, and he hoped the House would 
not read the Bill a second time. He 
trusted that he would not be thought to 
be opposing the Bill in any captious 
spirit, but that it would be seen he was 
only trying to see that no injustice 
should be done to persons in a most 
difficult position. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he was very much delighted, for he 
thought it was a most refreshing thing, 
although the House would probably be 
much surprised, to hear a thoroughly 
‘Tory anti-Reform speech from the hon. 
Member for Northampton. This reform 
had been advocated by Reformers for 
many generations ; and to hear the hon. 
Member go against it, was enough to 
make the ghost of Jeremy Bentham rise 
from his grave to haunt him. ‘The Bill 
was simply the logical consequence of a 
long series of Acts for the amendment 
of the law to which Sir Samuel Romilly 
gave the initiative, and that reform was 
advocated alike by Liberal and Conser- 
vative lawyers. While, however, he 
(Mr: Hunter) supported the principle of 
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the Bill; he was quite willing: that ‘Ire- 
land should be excluded from its scope ; 
inasmuch as it was strongly opposed by 
the Irish people, under the impression 
that it wuuld operate unfairly and 
harshly against prisoners. He, how- 
ever, would point out that that had not 
been the result in Seotland, where per- 
sons accused of offences were examined 
before the Sheriff, with a result equally 
valuable in detecting the guilty, and in 
clearing the innocent. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN (Tyrone, 
N.) said, that he hoped the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Sir 
Henry James) had, by the opposition 
which his Bill had evoked, seen the un- 
wisdom of forcing it upon the House 
after the understanding entered into by 
the Prime Minister that no measures of 
a contentious character should be con- 
sidered this Session. The Irish Mem- 
bers regarded the Bill as eminently con- 
tentious. Having regard to the class of 
men who hitherto had been in a position 
to manipulate Party and political trials 
in Ireland, he was tirmly persuaded that 
this Bill would be the means of working 
the most frightful injustice in Ireland. 
Having also regard to the time of the 
Session, and the undertaking of the 
Prime Minister that no contentious 
Business should bo forced upon the 
House, he would appeal to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman not to pro- 
ceed with the Bill. Even if he carried 
the second reading of the Bill, it would 
be nothing more than a barren victory ; 
for many of his (Mr. O’Brien’s) hon. 
Friends, who were then absent, would 
return in their full strength on Monday 
for another purpose, and the prospects 
of the Bill for that Session would be 
hopeless. He begged to move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mer. BLAINE (Armagh, 8.) seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. W. O Brien.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 37 ; Noes 
40: Majority 3.—(Div. List, No. 139.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, he hoped that now the opinion of 
the House had been so strongly ex- 
pressed, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman who had introduced the Bill 
would withdraw it. He (Mr. Molloy) 
objected to the measure, in its present 
form, not only for Ireland, but for 
England. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Eight o'clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Saturday, 19th June, 1886. 


MINUTES.}]—Pvususe Brtts—First Reading— 
Revising Barristers’ Appointment * (179); 


{LORDS} 


(Scotland) Bill, 1876 


| Revising Barristers (Ireland) * (180); Me- 

| tropolitan Board of Works (Money * (181); 
Public Works Loans (Tramways Ireland) * 
(182); Westminster Abbey ration * 
(183); Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) 
Acts Amendment * (184); Probation of First 
Offenders * (185); Shop Hours Regulation * 
(186). 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS EXTEN- 
SION BILL [ H.L. | (No. 177.) 
SEA FISHING BOATS (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[H.L. ] (wo. 178.) 


Returned from the Commons agreed to, with 
amendments: The said amendments to be 
printed, and to be considered on Monday next. 


Their Lordships met ;—and having 
| gone through the Business on the Paper 
| without debate, 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Twelve o’clock, to Monday next, 
a quarter before Eleven o'clock. 
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